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[Extract  from  act  of  Ck)ngre88  of  June  18, 1898,  defining  the  dutiee  of  the  Indostrial  Ck>mini8Bion  and 
showing  the  scope  of  its  inquiries.] 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  dnty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions 
pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to 
business,  and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem 
best  upon  these  subjects. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  maybe 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order 
to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer, 
the  producer,  and  the  consumer. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


To  THE  Fifty-seventh  Congress: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  Chicago  labor 
disputes  of  1900,  with  especial  reference  to  the  disputes  in  the  build- 
ing and  machinery  trades.  This  report  is  prepared  in  confonnity 
with  an  act  of  Congress  of  June  18,  1898.  It  contains  testimony 
showing  the  history,  causes,  and  results  of  the  two  great  labor  dis- 
putes in  Chicago,  together  with  a  review  and  a  digest  of  the  evidence. 
Respectfully, 

Albert  Clarke, 

Chairman. 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  8x>ecial  subcommission  of  the  Indnstrial  C!ommiBsion  went  to  Chic^o  in 
March,  1900,  and  took  the  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  chiefly  con- 
cerning the  great  disputes  in  the  bnHding  trades  and  the  machine  shops  which  were 
then  in  force  there.  Representatives  of  both  employers  and  employees  were 
heard,  and  also  a  nnmber  of  witnesses  who  were  neither  employers  nor  employees. 
The  strike  of  the  machinists  was  settled  in  May,  1900,  and  two  witnesses,  repre- 
senting the  employers  and  employees  respectively,  gave  testimony  at  Washington 
soon  after  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  settlement.  The  building  trades  lock- 
out was  mnch  more  prolonged,  bat  was  practically  ended  by  an  agreement  between 
the  contractors  and  the  carpenters'  unions  in  February,  1901.  At  that  time  a 
representative  of  the  contractors  gave  evidence  in  Washington,  and  Professor 
Taylor,  of  the  Chicago  Commons,  who  had  been  active  in  attempts  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  also  appeared  as  a  witness.  The  representatives  of 
the  employees  at  this  time  declined  to  present  further  evidence. 

The  testimony  herewith  presented  gives  a  detailed  picture  of  the  conditions 
and  differences  leading  to  the  two  great  disputes,  the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
organizations  of  workingmen  and  of  employers  in  Chicago,  the  methods  of  both 
I>artie8  during  the  disputes,  the  negotiations  for  settlement,  and  the  final  outcome. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  reading  the  testimony,  as  well  as  the  review  of  evi- 
dence and  the  digest,  that  most  of  the  witnesses  testified  during  the  existence  of 
the  strikes.  Later  events  would,  of  course,  have  modified  their  statements  mate- 
rially. In  the  digest  of  testimony  these  statements  of  witnesses  are  mostly  sum- 
marized in  the  present  tense. 

A  small  amount  of  testimony  was  also  taken  by  the  subcommission  at  Chicago 
concerning  the  lockout  of  the  journeymen  tailors  then  in  force,  concerning  the 
conditions  of  labor  in  the  clothing  trades,  and  concerning  more  general  matters. 
Such  oi'  these  statements  as  appear  of  sufficient  importance  are  summarized  in  the 
follovTing  review,  while  the  others  are  covered  by  the  digest  of  testimony. 

INAUaURATION  AND  CAUSES  OF  MACHINISTS'  STRIKE. 

It  ap];>ears  from  the  testimony  that  in  January,  1900,  the  officers  of  the  Chi- 
cago local  lodge  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  asked  the  ma- 
chinery manufacturers  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  association,  to  discuss 
an  agreement  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor  generally.  On  the  date 
fixed  for  this  meeting  few  of  the  manufacturers  appeared.  One  witness  asserts 
that  this  was  not  due  to  any  desire  to  disregard  the  request  of  their  employees, 
but  rather  to  unwillingness  to  deal  with  business  agents  with  whom  they  were 
unacquainted.  Another  manufacturer,  however,  thinks  that  the  employers  were 
at  fault  in  disregarding  these  first  demands.^ 

1  Reid,  p.  178;  Chalmers,  p.  6;  Webster,  p.  146.  ^  j 
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About  March  1, 1900,  a  form  of  written  contract  was  drawn  np  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  machinists  and  presented  to  the  varioas  machinery  manufacturers. 
Most  of  them  refused  to  sign  the  agreement,  whereupon  the  employees  of  all  but  one 
or  two  of  those  who  refused  struck,  and  at  the  time  when  the  first  testimony  before 
the  commission  was  given,  m  the  latter  i>art  of  March,  almost  none  of  the  strikers 
had  returned  to  work.  The  total  number  of  machinists  on  strike  was  estimated 
at  about  6,000.  Members  of  several  other  organizations  represented  in  the  machine 
shops  also  struck.  A  few  of  the  establishments  were  able  to  continue  working 
with  their  old  nonunion  employees,  and  with  others  obtained  after  the  strike,  but 
most  of  them  either  closed  or  worked  on  a  very  limited  scale.  The  manufacturers 
claimed  that  the  strike  was  destroying  all  prospects  for  a  prosperous  year  in  the 
machinery  trade  of  Chicago.^ 

It  was  claimed  by  two  or  three  witnesses  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike  not 
more  than  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  machinists  were  members  of  the  union,  but  that 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  compel  the  others  to  join  the  union  or  to  strike, 
which  many  d^d  against  their  inclination.' 

DISCUSSION  OF  DEMANDS  OF  MACHINISTS. 

The  chief  demands  included  in  the  proposed  contract  were:  Recognition  of  the 
union;  a  minimum  rate  of  wages;  payment  of  overtime  at  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and  after  midnight  at  double  rates; 
the  9-hour  day;  limitation  of  apprentices  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  1  to 
5  machinists,  with  a  4  years*  term;  arbitration  of  difficulties  which  could  not  be 
settled  by  conference.* 

The  most  important  demand  of  the  machinists*  union,  according  to  several 
employers,  was  that  only  members  of  the  union  in  good  standing  should  be  em- 
ployed to  do  machinists'  and  die  and  tool  work.  These  employers  stated,  with 
practical  unanimity,  that  they  have  no  objection  to  dealing  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  men,  and  most  of  them  are  willing  to  deal  with  the  officers 
of  the  unions.  They  admitted  the  necessity  of  proper  representation  of  their  em- 
ployees. They  declared,  however,  that  they  would  not  surrender  their  indei)end- 
ence  and  would  not  do  an  injustice  to  many  of  their  old  employees  by  agreeing  to 
employ  only  union  men.  They  all  agreed  in  asserting  that  this  demand  was  unjust 
and  selfish.  They  were  unwilling,  also,  to  allow  the  imion  to  interfere  with  the 
discharging  of  union  members.^ 

Mr.  Reid,  national  organizer  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
said  that  that  organization  believes  that  exclusive  employment  of  union  members 
tends  to  produce  harmony  and  faithful  service  and  to  prevent  strikes,  and  is, 
therefore,  beneficial  to  employers.  On  the  other  hand,  he  asserted  that  the  machin- 
ists did  not  insist  absolutely  on  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  members  of  the 
union,  but  that  the  manufacturers  broke  off  negotiations  before  the  willingness 
of  the  organization  to  make  these  concessions  could  be  made  known.  He  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  an  agreement  had  been  made  with  Siemens  &  Halske^in  which 
the  company  agreed  that  it  would  give  a  shop  committee  of  its  employees  48 
hours  in  which  to  furnish  competent  men  for  vacancies,  after  which  time  the 
company  should  have  the  right  to  hire  union  or  nonunion  men  at  pleasure.  Mr. 
Reid  said  further  that  the  organization  had  not  interfered  with  the  discharging 
of  men  unless  it  was  obviously  done  on  account  of  membership  or  activity  in  the 
tmion.^ 

1  Reid,  pp.  178, 187;  Chalmers,  pp.  8, 15;  Webster,  pp.  144, 147;  Ryan,  pp.  290-206;  Gates,  pp.  19, 
80, 26;  Board,  pp.  80, 47;  Walser,  pp.  871, 874;  Barton,  pp.  296, 296;  Boontree,  pp.  28,  29,  32. 
<Roantree,  pp.  28, 29, 32;  Board,  pp.  89,  47;  Walser,  p.  874. 
»Beid,  pp.  178, 187. 
*  Webster,  pp.  147, 148;  Barton,  pp.  299-301;  Walser,  p.  876;  Chalmers,  p.  6. 
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The  proposed  contract  also  demanded  that  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  for 
skilled  machinists  shonld  be  28  cents  per  honr,  and  for  die  and  tool  men  32^  cents 
per  hour.  Mr.  Reid  declares  that  these  are  very  moderate  rates  in  view  of  the 
high  skill  required,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  insist  on  a  uniform  rate  of  wages, 
and  that  the  minimum  fixed  was  practically  no  higher  than  the  usual  rate  of 
wages  previously  paid  to  machinists  in  Chicago.'  The  most  of  the  employers  say, 
also,  that  their  employees  presented  no  real  grievances  as  regards  wages  or  hours, 
that  in  fact  the  minimum  wage  of  skilled  mechanics  has  been  practically  the  same 
as  that  fixed  in  the  proposed  contract.  They  add  that  the  regularity  of  work  in 
the  trade  makes  a  rate  of  25  or  80  cents  i>er  hour  really  a  higher  wage,  taking  the 
entire  year  into  consideration,  than  is  earned  by  the  bricklayers,  carpenters,  etc.' 

The  machinists  also  demanded  that  the  hours  of  labor  be  fixed  at  9.  Mr.  Beid 
said  that  there  was  no  desire  to  obtain  10  hours*  pay  for  9  hours*  work;  the  wages 
demanded  per  hour  were  not  greater  than  those  already  paid.  He  thinks  that 
the  work  of  machinists  involves  a  severe  mental  strain,  and  that  their  physical 
and  social  welfare  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  reduction  of  hours.'  Two 
or  three  employers  also  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  hours  in  the 
machinery  trade  and  generally.  They  thought  that  the  improvements  in  machin- 
ery make  it  possible  to  reduce  hours,  and  x>erhaps  even  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
unemployment,  and  they  believed  that  the  superior  efficiency  of  American  work- 
men would  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  against  Eurox)ean  workmen 
having  longer  hours  and  lower  wages.^  Two  or  three  other  witnesses,  however, 
declared  that  they  could  not  afford  to  run  9  hours,  leaving  their  expensive  machin- 
ery idle  one-tenth  of  its  normal  time,  especially  because  their  product  comes  into 
comx>etition  with  that  of  Eastern  manufacturers  of  machinery ,  where  the  prevailing 
hours  are  10.* 

There  was  practically  no  discussion  as  to  the  other  demands  of  the  union.  One 
manufacturer  says  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  organization 
to  limit  the  amount  of  work  which  a  man  shall  do,  one  rule  in  particxdar  providing 
that  no  man  should  work  more  than  one  machine  at  a  time.*  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  however,  deny  that  the  organization  has  ever  attempted  to  limit  the 
amount  of  work.'' 

NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  SETTLEMENT  OF  MACHINISTS'  ST'^IKE 

According  to  the  testimon;(r  the  negotiations  which  finally  led  up  to  the  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  Chicago  machinists' strike,  in  May,  1900,  were  very  com- 
plicated. Shortly  before  the  inauguration  of  the  strike  an  organization  of 
employers  had  been  formed,  taking  its  origin  m  New  York  City,  and  known  as 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association.  Its  chief  purpose  was  to  protect  employ- 
ers from  unreasonable  demands  of  employees.  This  organization  had  few  mem- 
bers in  Chicago.  A  local  association  of  manufacturers  was  formed  after  the 
strike  began,  but,  so  the  representatives  of  the  machinists  declare,  this  organiza- 
tion refused  even  to  discuss  the  first  clause  of  the  contract  proposed  by  the  union, 
that  r^arding  the  recognition  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Later,  on  March  17,  the  national  officers  of  the  Metal  Trades  Association  met  a 
committee  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  presented  a  plan 
for  arbitration,  since  known  as  the  ''Chicago  agreement."    One  clause  of  this 


» Beid,  pp.  179, 189-191. 

9  Chalmen,  pp.  7, 8;  Barton,  pp.  296,287;  Rotmtree,  pp.  29, 33;  Board,  pp.  372, 875;  Ryan,  p.  892. 

•Pp.  179, 180. 

«  McGarry,  pp.  808, 309;  Ryan,  p.  292;  Webster,  pp.  147, 148, 160;  Barton,  pp.  296,  301. 

•Chalmers,  p.  7;  Walser,  pp.  872, 876. 

•Board,  p.  47. 
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agreement  demanded  that  the  existing  strike  should  be  declared  off  pending  arbi- 
tration on  the  points  at  issue.  The  representatives  of  the  machinists  declare  that 
they  at  that  time  refused  to  sign  the  agreement  because  the  National  Metal 
Trsides  Association  embraced  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  machinery  manu- 
facturers of  Chicago,  and  the  otiiers  would  not  be  bound  by  any  decision  which  the 
arbiti'ators  might  give.  The  machinists  accordingly  demanded  that  the  employ- 
ers should  extend  the  scope  of  their  organization.  The  representatives  of  the 
employers,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  the  reason  for  the  failure  to  agree  was 
the  unwillingness  of  the  strikers  to  settle  the  dispute  with  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trade  in  the  entire  country,  and  also  the  inability  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  to  control  the  local  organization  in  Chicago; 
that  the  employers  wished  the  machinists'  association  to  show  its  strength  by  calling 
off  the  existing  strike  x)ending  arbitration,  but  that  the  officers  were  unable  to 
do  it.  These  witnesses  assert  also  that,  owing  to  the  comi)etition  which  Chicago 
manufacturers  encounter  from  those  in  other  cities,  it  is  essential  that  practically 
the  same  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of  labor  should  prevail  in  Chicago 
as  elsewhere,  and  that  negotiations  therefor  must  be  carried  on  between  national 
organizations  and  upon  a  national  basis  J 

About  two  weeks  after  the  failure  of  the  conference  of  March  17,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  consented  to  the  Chicago  agreement,  upon  the 
promise  of  certain  leading  manufacturers  that  they  would  endeavor  to  influence 
the  proposed  arbitration  committee  to  recog^nize  certain  principles.  The  strike 
was  immediately  declared  off.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment, a  joint  arbitration  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  presidents 
of  the  respective  organizations  of  employers  and  employees  and  of  two  other 
persons  on  each  side  appointed  by  them.  This  committee  met  in  New  York  in 
the  latter  i)art  of  April,  and  after  a  conference  of  8  days  reached  an  agreement 
for  settling  the  conditions  of  labor. 

This  agreement  provides  for  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  joint  arbitration 
abready  established.  It  does  not  prescribe  the  rate  of  wages,  leaving  that  to  local 
arrangement,  but  it  defines  a  **  competent  machinist,"  and  makes  the  employer 
the  sole  judge  whether  an  employee  conforms  to  the  definition.  This  provision 
is  considered  of  importance  in  view  of  the  possible  demand,  esi)ecially  by  local 
unions,  for  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  competent  machinists.  The  agreement 
further  provides  for  special  rates  for  overtime.  It  regulates  the  apprenticeship 
system  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  machinists'  association,  one  appren- 
tice being  allowed  to  every  five  journeymen.  The  most  important  provision  is 
that  by  which  the  hours  of  labor  per  week  are  to  be  reduced  from  60  to  57  after 
6  months  and  to  54  after  12  months.  It  is  further  declared  that  employers  shall 
make  no  discrimination  between  imion  and  nonunion  men,  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  they  shall  be  allowed  to  employ  either  at  will,  and  also  that  no  restriction 
shall  be  put  upon  the  amount  or  the  methods  of  work. 

Witnesses  representing  both  the  employers'  organization  and  that  of  the 
employees  express  themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
and  with  the  friendly  relationship  which  they  believe  willgrow  out  of  it.  A 
representative  of  the  employers,  however,  questions  whether  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  machinists  understand  some  of  the  concessions  which  they  have  made  in  the 
agreement,  and  consequently  is  uncertain  as  to  the  ability  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  to  compel  all  its  members  to  live  up  to  it.* 

»  Reid,  pp.  181, 185;  Chalmers,  pp.  11, 18,  U;  Webeter,  pp.  146-149;  Walser,  pp.  372, 876. 
s  WllaozL,  pp.  490'4fl2;  Devens,  604-612. 
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REVIEW  OF   EVIDENCE.  IX 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  BUILDING  TRADES  DEADLOCK.* 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  the  Building  Contractors'  Council  of  Chicago 
published  a  statement  in  November,  1899,  to  the  effect  that  certain  rules  of  certain 
of  the  labor  unions  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  contractors  after  January  1 ,  1900. 
The  evidence  as  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  these  practices  to  which  objection 
was  made  is  summarized  below,  p.  xv.  By  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Madden,  a 
prominent  material  dealer,  committees  from  the  two  sides  were  brought  together 
in  December,  and  agreed  upon  a  settlement.  This  settlement  was  promptly 
ratified  by  the  contractors'  council.  By  the  Building  Trades  Council,  the  central 
organization  of  the  employees,  it  was  referred  to  the  constituent  unions.  The 
contractors  believe  that  the  trades  council  did  not  act  in  good  faith;  that  its 
purpose  was  to  secure  delay,  until  the  opening  of  the  building  season  should  place 
the  contractors  at  a  disadvantage.  Some  of  the  employers  even  suspect  that  a 
secret  intimation  was  sent  to  the  unions  that  the  agreement  should  not  be  ratified. 
The  representatives  of  the  unions  maintain  that  the  trades  council  acted  in  entire 
good  faith;  that  the  reference  to  the  constituent  unions  was  required  by  its  consti- 
tution and  its  rules;  that  the  proceedings  were  hastened  as  much  as  x>ossible,  and 
that  if  the  contractors  had  allowed  the  unions  a  few  days  more,  the  proposed 
agreement  would  have  been  ratified.  It  is  stated  that  all  the  unions  which  voted 
on  the  question  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  any  unions  which  should  have 
failed  to  vote  within  the  specified  time  would  have  been  counted  in  the  affirmative. 

The  contractors  state  that  they  did  wait  beyond  the  time  which  the  labor  repre- 
sentatives said  at  first  would  be  necessary,  and  that  a  request  for  a  specific 
settlement  by  a  fixed  date,  10  days  from  the  date  of  the  request,  received  no 
answer  whatever. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  contractors'  council  adopted  a  resolution,  setting 
forth  the  wages  which  they  were  prepared  to  pay  during  the  coming  season,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  would  conduct  their  business.  The  wages  were 
in  all  cases  the  same  which  the  union  men  had  received  during  the  previous  year, 
except  that  time  and  one-half  was  to  be  universally  allowed  for  overtime,  for 
which  several  of  the  unions  had  had  double  pay.  The  hours  of  work  were  to  be 
8  with  a  Saturday  half  holiday  during  the  summer  months.  Five  grievances, 
which  some  or  all  of  the  contractors  felt  that  they  were  justified  in  raising  against 
the  unions,  were  to  be  remedied.  These  were  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  a 
day's  work,  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery,  the  forbidding  of  the  use  of 
nonunion-made  material,  the  control  of  foremen  by  the  unions,  and  dictation  by 
the  unions  as  to  the  hiring  and  discharging  of  men.  It  was  announced  that  all 
who  should  work  for  the  association  contractors  on  and  after  February  5  should 
be  considered  as  working  under  these  rules.  The  representatives  of  the  unions 
regard  the  adoption  of  these  rules  as  a  plain  violation  of  several  existing  agree- 
ments between  individual  unions  and  their  employers,  and  as  constituting  an 
unprovoked  lockout  of  the  union  men.  They  are  unwilling  that  the  dispute  should 
be  considered  a  strike.  On  the  other  hand  some  employers  assert  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  term  lockout,  as  implying  an  initiation  of  the  dispute  by 
employers,  is  scarcely  just.  The  dispute  is  perhaps  most  generally  considered  a 
lockout. 

The  mayor  of  Chicago  afterwards  undertook  to  bring  about  an  arbitration 
between  the  employers  and  the  workmen.  The  workmen  consented,  but  the 
employers  refused,  on  the  ground  that  one  settlement  by  arbitration  had  already 
been  made,  and  the  workmen  had  then  failed  to  ratify  it  and  live  up  to  it.  The 
attitude  of  both  parties  toward  arbitration,  as  stated  at  the  time  itself,  is 
discussed  in  another  paragraph. 

'Falkenau,  pp.  312-321;  Woodbury,  pp.  4S9,  400,  464;  Gabbins,  pp.  2XO-9S»,Z40;  Madden,  pp. 
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X  INDHSTEIAL   COMMISSION: CHICAGO    LABOR   DISPUTES. 

On  April  30,  1900,  the  building  contractors' council  issued  another  ''ultima- 
tum/' In  connection  with  it  a  proposed  form  for  joint  agreements,  to  be  adopted 
by  organizations  of  employers  and^  employed  in  the  respective  trades,  was  drawn 
up.  This  contained  practically  the  same  provisions  against  the  obnoxious  rules 
of  the  labor  organizations  which  had  been  demanded  in  the  contractors'  statement 
of  November.  1899.  In  addition  there  was  a  provision  that  there  should  be  no 
interference  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement  on  the  x>art  of  any  outside 
organization  or  person.  Moreover,  union  men  were  to  agree  not  to  refuse  to  work 
because  of  the  employment  of  nonunion  men  in  their  own  trade  or  in  other  trades, 
on  the  same  job  or  on  other  jobs.  Finally,  the  contractors  demanded  that  the 
various  unions  should  withdraw  from  the  building  trades'  council  and  should 
bind  themselves  not  to  join  any  similar  organization  in  the  future.  It  was  made 
clear  by  the  evidence  before  the  Industrial  Commission  in  March  that  the  con- 
tractors had  already  at  that  time  determined  to  break  up  the  building  trades 
coimcil,  and  this  intention  was  made  manifest  by  the  ultimatum  of  April  80, 1900.  > 

After  the  issue  of  this  ultimatum  there  were  other  attempts  at  bringing  about 
a  x>eaceful  settlement  of  the  whole  dispute  by  arbitration  and  conciliation,  but 
the  contractors  insisted  on  all  their  demands  and  no  agreement  was  reached. 
Thus,  when  in  May,  1900,  a  committee  was  established  by  a  convention  of  the 
trades  unions  of  the  city  to  cooperiftte  with  a  committee  of  the  Chicago  real  estate 
board,  with  Professor  Taylor  as  its  chairman,  in  an  investigation  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  difficulty  and  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  agreement,  the  contractors 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  movement.  Later,  in  June,  there  was  a 
conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  building  contractors'  council  and  of  the 
building  trades'  council  at  which  the  matters  in  dispute  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, but  no  agreement  was  reached.' 

Owing  to  the  great  prolongation  of  the  dispute  in  the  building  trades  many  union 
men  left  Chicago  to  obtain  emplojrment  elsewhere.*  Not  a  few  men  also  with- 
drew from  their  unions,  and  some  of  these  formed  new  labor  unions  and  made 
agreements  with  the  contractors.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  these  new  unions 
were  not  generaUy  recognized  among  workingmen  as  legitimate  labor  organiza- 
tions.* Finally,  all  the  bricklayers'  unions  withdrew  from  the  building  trades' 
council  and  made  an  agreement  with  the  employers,  June  27, 1900.  This  agree- 
ment  followed  quite  closely  the  terms  of  the  contractors'  ultimatum  of  April  80, 
constituting  practically  a  complete  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  unions.*  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  contractors  states  that,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
bricklaying  trade,  the  making  of  this  agreement  rendered  it  possible  to  resume 
building  operations  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  work  of  other  trades  being 
I)erf  ormed  by  nonunion  men  and,  to  some  extent,  by  union  men  who  worked  either 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  organizations  or,  in  some  instances,  by  their 
approval.* 

Several  other  less  important  unions  withdrew  from  the  building  trades  coun- 
cil during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1900  and  made  agreements  with  the  contrac- 
tors. In  some  of  these  agreements,  however,  the  contractors  receded  from  certain 
of  their  more  extreme  demands.  Thus  the  agreement  with  the  structural  iron 
workers  in  October  provided  for  withdrawal  from  the  existing  building  trades 
council,  but  added  that  the  union  might  become  affiliated  with  a  new  central 
organization,  provided  only  representatives  of  the  mechanic  trades  actually 
employed  in  the  construction  of  buildings  should  be  admitted.'' 

>  For  copy  of  ultimatum  see  p.  568;  al»o  evidence  of  Mr.  Miller,  p.  517. 
«Taylor,  pp.  58a-587. 

*  Taylor,  p.  530. 
«  Miller,  p.  622. 

*  For  copy  of  this  agreement  see  p.  525. 

*  Miller,  pp.  517,  521. 

'Taylor,  p.  638;  Miller,  p.  517.  ^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglC 
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Finally,  in  February,  1901,  the  carpenters'  executive  council,  representing  the 
several  carpenters'  unions,  made  an  agreement  with  the  associations  of  master 
carpenters,  and  withdrew  from  the  building  trades  council.  This  event  virtu- 
ally ended  the  effectual  resistance  of  that  organization,  since  only  6,480  members 
remained  in  the  unions  afiUiated  with  the  council,  while  the  membership  of  the 
13  unions  which  had  withdrawn,  at  the  time  of  their  respective  withdrawals,  was 
13,94(>.» 

The  carpenters'  agreement,'  which  is  perhaps  likely  to  become  a  precedent  for 
the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees  in  various  other 
Chicago  building  trades,  marks  a  compromise  between  the  demands  of  the  con- 
tractors and  the  former  rules  and  practices  of  the  labor  organizations.  The  con- 
tractors receded  from  their  demand  that  there  should  be  no  central  organization 
of  the  building  trades'  unions,  the  agreement  containing  the  same  provision  as  to 
the  character  of  the  new  central  organization  which  was  found  in  the  agreement 
with  the  structural  iron  workers.  The  agreement  also  i)ermits  union  men  to 
refuse  to  work  with  nonunion  men  in  their  own  trade  on  the  same  building,  but 
prohibits  refusal  to  work  on  account  of  the  employment  of  nonunion  men  in  other 
trades  or  on  other  jobs.  The  original  demands  of  the  employers  regarding  obnox- 
ious rules  are  for  the  most  part  met  by  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  It  forbids 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  day,  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
machinery,  restrictions  on  the  use  of  manufactured  material,  except  prison  made, 
and  prohibition  of  the  use  of  apprentices.  It  provides  that  workmen  may  work 
for  whomsoever  they  see  fit,  and  that  employers  may  employ  and  discharge  whom- 
soever they  see  fit,  subject  to  the  limitation  regarding  the  employment  of  nonunion 
men.  Foremen  under  this  agreement  become  agents  of  the  employer  and  are  not 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  unions.  No  representative  of  the  unions  shall  interfere 
with  the  workingmen  during  their  regular  hours,  and  the  men  on  each  job  shall 
be  represented  in  dealings  with  employers  by  a  steward,  selected  by  the  journey- 
men. The  employees  retain  the  advantage  of  a  Saturday  half  holiday  through- 
out the  year. 

Though  there  is  no  detailed  evidence  as  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  agreements 
in  the  other  trades,  it  seems  that  the  above-named  restrictions  upon  the  obnox- 
ious practices  of  the  unions  were  incorporated  in  practically  all  of  them.  The 
agreements  differ  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the  provisions  concerning  the 
employment  of  nonunion  men,  and  some  of  them  provide  for  Saturday  half  holi- 
days only  during  the  summer.  The  rate  of  wages  under  most  of  the  new  agree- 
ments is  the  same  as  had  existed  prior  to  the  lockout,  the  contractors  disclaiming 
any  desire  to  force  down  wages.  In  the  case  of  the  carpenters  the  agreement 
provides  for  a  rate  of  421  cents  per  hour  until  April,  1902,  and  45  cents  per  hour 
thereafter.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  agreements  contain  provisions  for  arbitration 
of  disputes  arising  under  them,  in  accordance  with  a  system  proposed  by  the  con- 
tractors in  April,  1900.  Thus  the  carx)enters'  argeement  establishes  a  board  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation,  consisting  of  eight  members  from  each  side,  with  an 
index)endent  umpire,  who  shall  be  called  upon  in  case  of  failure  of  the  other  mem- 
bers to  agree.  Pending  the  action  of  this  board  there  may  be  no  strike  or  lockout, 
and  when  its  decision  is  rendered  it  is  binding  upon  all  parties.  Especially  inter- 
esting are  the  provisions  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  agreement  and  of  the 
awards  of  the  board  of  arbitration.  Fines  of  from  $10  to  $200  may  be  imi)osed 
npoD.  individuals  violating  the  agreement.  If  not  paid  by  the  offender  the  fine 
shall  be  paid  by  the  organization  to  which  he  belongs,  or  in  lieu  thereof  it  may 
suspend  him.  Moneys  received  from  fines  are  to  be  divided  between  the  two 
organizations.' 


» Taylor,  p.  531. 

'Seep.  528. 

*JPor  discoflsion  of  the  carpenters*  agrreement  see  testimony  of  Professor  Taylor,  pp.  531-533. 


XU         INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: CHICAGO   LABOR   DISPUTES. 

THE  CONTRACTORS'  COUNCIL  AND  THE  BUILDING  TRADES 

COUNCIL. 

Having  thus  sketched'  the  general  history  and  ontcome  of  the  building  trades 
lockout,  we  may  go  back  to  consider  in  detail  the  causes  of  the  dispute  and  the 
practices  of  employers  and  employees  regarding  which  complaints  were  made. 

It  is  declared  by  a  considerable  number  of  witnesses,  both  representatives  of 
the  unions  and  representatives  of  the  employers,  that  the  great  cause  of  the 
strike  or  lockout  was  the  determination  of  the  emplo3rers  to  destroy  the  building 
trades  council.*  Representatives  of  the  employers  regard  the  course  of  this  body 
as  one  of  progressively  increasing  arbitrariness  and  injustice  toward  the  contract- 
ors. They  declare  that  by  S3rmpathetic  strikes  the  council  was  able  to  enforce 
its  demands,  however  extreme.  The  rules  of  the  building  trades  council  contained 
a  provision  that  in  case  of  any  dispute  affecting  a  particular  trade  the  business 
agent  of  the  tmion  should  try  to  settle  it,  and  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  should  lay  the 
matter  before  the  building  trades  council,  or  before  the  board  of  business  agents 
representing  the  various  unions  in  the  council.  With  the  approval  of  either  of 
these  authorities  the  business  agent  might  order  a  general  strike  of  all  the  trades 
engaged  on  the  job  or  building.  The  vote  of  the  council  or  board  of  business 
agents  in  such  a  case  was  by  unit  rule;  that  is,  each  union  had  equal  voice,  and 
a  majority  could  order  a  strike.  Under  this  rule,  one  of  the  contractors  points  out, 
strikes  could  be  ordered  without  the  action  of  the  members  of  the  individual 
unions.  Contractors  state  that  it  was  to  gain  the  x>ower  of  resisting  such  injus- 
tice that  the  contractors  established  the  building  contractors*  council  in  April, 
1899.  The  contractors  admit  that  they  are  unwilling  to  abandon  their  own  central 
organization,  while  they  intend  to  comjiel  the  workingmen  to  abandon  theirs. 
Many  acts  and  rules  of  particular  unions  are  referred  to  as  contributing  to  the 
sum  of  grievances  which  the  employers  have  against  their  men.  These  are  more 
particularly  described  below.  The  employers  felt,  however,  that  the  possibility 
of  enforcing  such  unjust  demands  depended  upon  the  existence  of  the  building 
trades  council,  and  they  considered  it  essential  tiiat  that  body  be  destroyed  before 
any  negotiations  were  entered  upon  for  the  removal  of  x)articular  grievances. 
They  asserted  that  they  had  no  wish  to  diminish  wages  or  to  increase  hours  of 
labor. 

Some  representatives  of  the  unions  believed  that  it  was  the  real  purpose  of  the 
employers  to  destroy  the  individual  unions  as  well  as  the  building  trades  coun- 
cil. If  that  were  done,  or  even  if  the  sympathetic  strike  were  done  away  with,  the 
promise  of  the  contractors  to  maintain  wages  and  hours  would  be,  it  is  said,  of 
little  value.  Several  contractors,  however,  denied  that  they  had  any  desire  to 
destroy  the  individual  unions. 

It  api)ear8  from  the  testimony  that  the  Chicago  building  trades  council  was 
formed  in  January,  1891.  Nine  unions  composed  it  at  first  and  34  were  affiliated 
with  it  at  the  time  of  the  strike.  The  membership  was  stated  by  the  officers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  strike  at  from  45,000  to  60,000.  Employers,  however,  con- 
sidered this  number  exaggerated,  and  the  official  records  of  the  council  showed 
in  February,  1901,  that  6,480  members  remained,  while  the  membership  of  the 
unions  which  had  withdrawn  was,  at  the  date  of  withdrawal,  12,945.  However,  as 
was  x>ointed  out,  many  members  had  previously  left  the  city  to  find  work.*  Each 
affiliated  union  sent  delegates  to  the  council  in  prox)ortion  to  its  own  member- 
ship. The  representatives  of  the  council  affirm  that  the  contractors  and  the  pub- 
lic had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  x)owers  and  a  wrong  idea  of  its  policy.    It 

1  Falkenan,  pp.  324, 8S9;  Woodbury,  pp.  460,  468;  Carroll,  266,  267;  McOarry,  p.  811;  Long,  pp. 
199, 208;  Preece,  pp.  476,  477;  Gubbins,  pp.  228, 220, 296, 241;  Miller,  p.  621;  Taylor,  p.  642. 
•Taylor,  p.  68L 
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employed  no  bnsinesB  agents,  made  no  agreements  with  employe*^,  and  did  not 
dictate  the  agreements  which  its  affiliated  nnions  should  make.  It  had  no  control 
oyer  the  xmions,  but  simply  declined  to  sanction  any  mles  which  it  did  not 
approve  of,  and  declined  to  use  its  power  in  enforcing  them.  It  never  indorsed 
any  of  the  mles  which  the  contractors  have  most  complained  of.  In  particnlar, 
it  never  approved  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  the  day's  work.' 

It  also  appears  from  the  testimony  that  there  are  in  Chicago  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  associations  of  contractors  in  particular  branches  of  the  building  trades,  and 
that  some  14  or  15  of  these  associations  are  now  affiliated  with  the  building  con- 
tractors' council.  The  several  associations  are  represented  in  the  council  by  dele- 
gates, each  being  entitled  to  two  delegates,  and  one  additional  for  each  additional 
50  members  of  the  association,  and  a  fee  of  $30  for  each  delegate  is  paid  to  the 
council. 

Some  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  contractors  hold  that  the  whole  movement  of 
employers  toward  association  was  due  to  the  prior  association  of  workingmen  in 
imions.  Representatives  of  the  unions,  replying  to  the  criticism  that  the  unions 
restrain  the  liberty  of  their  members,  assert  that  the  associations  of  employers 
restrain  the  liberty  of  their  members  quite  as  sharply.  The  conduct  of  the  master 
plumbers'  association  is  particularly  cited.  It  is  also  asserted  by  an  independent 
btdlder  and  by  representatives  of  the  labor  unions  that  the  associations  of  con- 
tractors, with  the  help  of  their  contracts  with  unions  and  with  material  dealers' 
combinations,  have  driven  almost  all  of  the  contractors  into  their  r^mks.*  (See 
below,  p.  XXIV.) 

Representatives  of  the  unions  think  that  the  ill  feeling  between  the  employers 
and  the  employed  was  partly  due  to  the  increased  influence  of  the  smaller  class  of 
contractors  in  the  contractors'  organizations,  and  partly  to  the  sinister  efforts  of 
paid  agents  of  the  employers'  organizations,  who  are  believed  to  find  their  own 
profit  in  the  fomenting  of  strife. 

It  was  also  maintained  by  some  of  the  union  men  that  the  press  assumed  an 
attitude  unjustly  hostile  to  the  labor  organizations,  and  by  this  means  contributed 
to  the  ill  feeling  which  resulted  in  the  strike. 

AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  BUILDING  TRADES  UNIONS  AND  CON- 
TRACTORS, AND  VIOLATIONS  OF  THEM. 

Another  cause  which  is  said  by  both  employers  and  employees  to  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  friction  in  the  building  trades  was  the  violation  of  joint  agreements 
by  one  party  or  the  other. 

Nature  of  agreements, — ^A  considerable  number  of  witnesses  refer  to  these  agree- 
ments, which  several  of  the  building  trades  unions  have  heretofore  made  with 
their  employers,  either  from  year  to  year  or  for  longer  periods.  They  cover 
wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of  employment  with  various  degrees  of  elabo- 
ration. They  are  sometimes  signed  by  individual  employers  and  sometimes  by 
associations  of  employers.  During  the  sway  of  the  building  trades  council  the 
unions  customarily  submitted  them  to  that  body  for  approval.  If  they  were  not 
approved  by  the  council  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  trades,  the  unions  concerned 
were  at  liberty  to  maintain  them  by  their  own  force,  but  they  would  not  be  sus- 
tained by  the  building  trades  council.* 

ViokUions  of  agreements. — Many  members  of  the  unions  assert  that  the  con- 
tractors habituiJly  failed  to  live  up  to  their  agreements.  Some  say  that  the 
building  trades  council  would  never  have  been  formed  if  the  contractors  had 

» Carroll,  pp.  3W6,  JW7, 274, 276;  Gtibbiiis,  p.  241;  Ponohot,  p.  485;  Woodbury,  p.  460. 
•Falkenan,  p.  814;  ICUler,  p.  848;  Wells,  pp.  880^882;  Harding,  pp.  168-170;  Stiles,  pp.  841, 842; 
Long,  pp.  190,  208. 204. 
»Byaii,pp.288.»4. 
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followed  an  honorable  course.  The  strike  or  lockout  was  also  attributed  to  the 
bad  faith  of  the  employers.  The  ultimatum  which  the  employers  issued  before 
the  strike  is  declared  to  have  involyed  the  violation  of  existing  contracts  with 
several  unions.  One  contractor  admits  this  with  regard  to  the  carpenters'  agree- 
ment, but  justifies  it  on  the  ground  that  the  contractors  signed  the  agreement 
under  duress,  the  x)ower  of  the  union  being  such  that  they  could  not  go  on  with 
carpenter  work  unless  they  signed  it.' 

The  most  of  the  complaints  of  bad  faith  do  not  refer  to  open  action,  but  to 
secret  evasions  of  the  imion  wage  scales.  Complaints  on  this  score  are  made  by 
many  union  men,  and  the  justice  of  them  is  admitted  by  several  contractors.^ 

Representatives  of  the  contractors,  on  the  other  hand,  accuse  some  of  the  unicms 
of  high-handed  breaking  of  agreements  with  their  employers,  by  the  introduction 
of  new  and  harder  terms,  with  respect  to  wages,  the  employment  of  apprentices, 
the  use  of  machinery,  and  other  conditions.  The  plumbers  and  the  stonecutters 
are  particularly  complained  of. » 

Neither  the  employers  nor  the  workmen  consider  that  violations  by  either  side 
can  be  effectively  prevented  or  redressed  by  the  courts.  * 

Exclusive  alliances,— An  interesting  feature  of  this  system  of  joint  agreements 
is  the  former  existence,  to  which  many  witnesses  testify,  of  agreements  between 
particular  unions  and  the  employers'  associations  in  their  several  trades,  by  which, 
in  return  for  the  exclusive  employment  of  union  men,  the  unions  provided  that 
their  members  should  work  for  no  one  outside  of  the  employers'  associations. 
Several  employers  express  their  disapproval  of  such  agreements,  though  one  or 
two,  while  considering  them  objectionable  in  themselves,  justify  the  employers 
in  entering  into  them  as  long  as  they  are  compelled  to  employ  only  union  work- 
men. A  plumbing  contractor  asserts  that  the  joumejrmen  plumbers  never  lived 
up  to  their  exclusive  agreement  with  the  masters.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
workingmen  who  testified  is  against  such  agreements,  on  the  ground  that  they 
strengthen  the  employers'  associations,  with  the  result  of  encouraging  the  employ- 
ers to  attacks  ux)on  the  unions.  The  tmion  men  also  say  that  such  agreements 
buUt  up  alliances  between  the  contractors'  associations  and  the  combinations  of 
material  dealers,  which  resulted  in  the  raising  of  prices  to  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  the  embarrassment  of  any  person  outside  of  the  associations  of  contract- 
ors who  might  wish  to  build  without  employing  members  of  the  associations.^ 

ATTITUDE  OF  WORKMEN  AND  EMPLOYERS  TOWARD  ARBITRATION. 

The  representatives  of  the  building  trades  unions  universally  asserted  during 
the  early  part  of  the  lockout  that  all  the  unions  were  desirous  of  arbitrating  all 
differences  between  them  and  their  employers.  They  generally  objected  to  the 
idea  of  a  central  arbitration  board,  on  the  ground  that  the  men  of  one  trade  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  of  other  trades  and  unfit  for  the  determination  of 
questions  that  arise  in  them.  One  or  two  suggested  a  central  board  of  appeal  to 
which  questions  should  be  referred  which  the  masters  and  men  of  any  particular 
trade  should  find  themselves  unable  to  settle.  Two  or  three  unions  were  stated 
to  have  made  efforts  for  arbitration  agreements  with  their  own  employers,  but  to 
have  been  repulsed  or  ignored.  The  representatives  of  the  contractors,  while 
usually  speaking  well  of  arbitration  as  a  general  principle,  declared  in  many  cases 

>  Carroll,  p.  272;  Ryan,  pp.  456, 460;  P<mchot,pp.4a9,440;  Long,  p.  204;  FalkenAQ,p.828. 

<Woodbnry,p.458;  Pouchot,  p.  480;  B7an,p.286;  Bliss,  p.  263. 

s  Smith,  pp.  406-406, 411, 412;  Strable,  p.  866. 

«Gabbin8,p.2a0;  Ryan.  pp.  283, 286-288;  Smith.  4U. 

*  Employers:  Bonner,  pp.  386-887;  Smith,  pp.  410,  411;  Wells,  p.  879;  Oindele,  p.  870.  Union 
men:  Mangan,  iip.  443, 446;  Carroll,  p.  207;  Byan,  pp.  281, 288, 280;  Gnbbins,  pp.  219, 220;  Lillieii, 
pp.  114, 116. 
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that  they  were  nnwilling  to  have  any  further  dealings  with  the  bnilding  trades 
council  in  the  light  of  their  past  experience  with  it,  and  that  they  were  even 
nnwilling  to  arbitrate  with  any  particular  labor  union  as  long  as  it  is  affiliated 
with  the  building  trades  council.  Some  of  them  also  considered  that  particular 
questions,  especially  the  right  of  the  employer  to  hire  and  discharge  men  as  he 
chooses,  could  not  properly  be  made  subjects  of  arbitration.*  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  in  May,  1900,  the  contractors*  council  refused 
overtures  for  conciliation  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  recede  from  any  of  its 
demands  and  had  nothing  to  arbitrate.  Professor  Taylor,  testifying  virtually  at 
the  dose  of  the  dispute,  expressed  opinion  that  the  workingmen  had  throughout 
been  more  ready  to  arbitrate  than  the  employers,  but  that  there  was  unnecessary 
ill  feeling  and  harshness  in  the  actions  of  both  parties  throughout  the  strike.* 

EFFECTS  OF  DISPUTES. 

Several  witnesses,  especially  employers  and  contractors,  spoke  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  two  great  disputes  of  the  extremely  serious  effect  produced  on 
the  general  prosperity  of  Chicago,  and  esi>ecially  on  the  conditions  of  the  machin- 
ery and  building  trades.  It  was  declared  that  were  it  not  for  these  difficulties 
Chicago  would  be  enjoying  a  period  of  unusual  prosperity.  It  has  the  facilities 
to  become  perhaps  the  greatest  manufacturing  center  in  the  country.  The 
extreme  attitude  of  labor  unions,  however,  it  was  claimed,  has  tended  for  some 
time  past  to  prevent  new  establishments  from  being  started  in  Chicago,  and  some 
manufacturers,  it  was  stated,  are  seriously  considering  the  wisdom  of  removing 
their  works  to  other  cities  or  to  suburban  towns  where  there  will  be  less  diffi- 
culty with  labor.  It  was  maintained  also  that,  especially  where  Chicago  indus- 
tries come  into  competition  with  those  of  other  regions,  the  excessive  demands  of 
labor  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  compete  successfully.* 

It  was  stated  especially  by  various  witnesses  that  the  lockout  in  the  building 
trades  almost  altogether  stopped  the  erection  of  buildings  in  Chicago  and  have 
caused  great  inconvenience  and  loss.  Were  it  not  for  the  dispute  there  would  have 
been  a  greater  amount  of  building  during  the  year  1900  than  for  several  years 
before.  Several  specific  instances  were  mentioned  by  contractors  in  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  unfinished  or  to  not  begin  buildings  for  which  con- 
tracts had  already  been  made.  The  difficulties  regarding  the  construction  of 
buildings  also  resulted,  it  was  claimed,  in  preventing  the  establishment  of  vari- 
ous manufacturing  enterprises.  One  contractor,  in  February,  1901,  estimated 
the  losses  of  employers  and  employees  roughly  at  $5,000,000.^ 

RULES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  UNIONS. 

A  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  various  unions, 
concerning  which  employers  made  complaint,  may  now  be  taken  up.  The  most 
nxmierous  complaints  relate  to  the  building  trades  unions,  but  others  are  directed 
against  the  machinists*  unions  particularly. 

Nonunion  men. — It  was  complained  by  employers  and  nonunion  men,  and  gener- 
ally affirmed  also  by  representatives  of  the  unions,  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
anions  to  prevent  the  employment  of  any  but  their  own  members,  on  all  work 


'CarroU,  pp.  26^-274;  Preece,  pp.  477-479;  Price,  p.  368;  Stiles,  pp.  840,841;  Ryan,  pp,  281-284; 
Klein,  pp.  165-189;  Gnbbins,  pp.  220-226,240-246;  Lillien,  pp.  114,116;  Madden,  p.  110;  Nicholson, 
pp.  90, 91. 

•Taylor,  pp.  538, 640. 

*Offield,p.88;  Board, {yp. 41,44;  Roantree,ip.34;  Chalmers, pp. 6, 15;  A.  R.Clark, p. 401;  Corboy, 
p.  415;  Price,  pp.  882, 863. 

« Madden,  pp.  108, 109;  Oindele,  p.  867;  Nicholson,  pp.  89, 92, 94;  A.R.CUrk,  p.  401;  F.  W.  Clark, 
p.  417;  Griffiths,  p.  887;  Harding,  p.  164;  Carroll,  p.  268;  MiU^r,  p.  521.  /^  T 
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which  belongs  to  their  trades,  so  far  as  their  strength  enabled  them  to  do  it.  The 
employers  and  the  nonunion  men  regard  this  policy  as  a  tyrannical  interference 
with  natoral  liberty.  The  nonunion  men,  it  is  said,  have  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  any  surrender  by  the  union  men  of  their  right  of  free  action,  but  they  claim 
for  themselves  the  right  to  guide  their  own  conduct  by  their  own  desires,  with- 
out subjecting  themselves  to  the  dictation  of  union  leaders  or  of  others.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  unions  have  no  right  to  try  to  force  men  into  their  ranks  who  do 
not  wish  to  join  them,  and  that  they  have  no  right  to  demand  of  employers  that 
their  shops  be  made  agencies  of  compulsory  recruiting  for  the  unions.  The 
employers  generally  denied  that  they  had  any  ill  feeling  toward  the  unions  as 
such,  or  any  wish  to  discriminate  against  the  members  of  the  unions.  They  gen- 
erally objected,  however,  to  the  demand  that  they  discriminate  against  nonunion 
men;  though  one  or  two  employers  regarded  the  attitude  of  the  unions  as  neceasi- 
tated  by  their  situation,  and  therefore  justified.  One  contractor  stated  that  union 
and  nonunion  men  work  together  in  the  building  trades  in  Boston  and  Baltimore, 
and  asserted  that  this  condition  does  not  result  in  any  tendency  to  cut  wages.' 
The  employers  cited  several  instances  of  individual  hardship  brought  about  by 
driving  from  employment  the  men  not  in  good  standing  in  the  imions.* 

The  representatives  of  the  unions  argued  that  they  had  no  antipathy  to  non- 
union men  as  individuals,  and  desired  them  as  individuals  to  have  employment. 
What  they  ask  is  that  the  nonimion  men  take  up  their  share  of  the  common  bur- 
den. If  the  unions  are  to  exist  and  perform  their  functions,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  represent  all  the  men  employed  in  their  trades.  They  are  doing  a  work  for 
all,  and  those  who  refuse  to  help  it  on  are  either  ignorant  or  traitorous.  The 
union  men  have  their  rights  as  well  as  the  nonunion,  and  among  them 'is  the 
right  to  refuse  to  work  with  those  who  will  not  cooperate  in  securing  objects 
which  are  important  to  all  workingmen  alike.' 

The  contractors'  ultimatum  of  April  80, 1900,  contained  a  demand  that  there 
should  be  no  refusal  to  work  on  account  of  the  employment  of  nonunion  men, 
and  this  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  agreements  made  with  the  bricklayers 
and  with  some  other  organizations.  The  carpenters*  agreement  of  February, 
1901,  however,  permitted  union  men  to  refuse  to  work  with  nonunion  carpenters 
on  the  same  job,  although  prohibiting  refusal  to  work  on  account  of  the  employ- 
ment of  nonunion  men  otherwise.* 

Nonunion-^mtide  material, — By  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  excluding  non- 
union men,  it  appears  that  the  building  trades  unions  made  it  a  practice  to  refuse, 
so  far  as  they  were  able,  to  make  use  of  the  products  of  nonimion  labor.  This 
rule  is  stated  to  have  been  applied  in  Chicago  to  the  products  of  sash,  door,  and 
blind  mills,  to  various  sorts  of  ironwork,  and  in  one  instance  to  brick,  though  the 
president  of  the  bricklayers*  union  stated  that  there  was  no  rule  forbidding  the 
members  of  that  union  to  work  on  a  building  where  material  was  used  that  was 
produced  by  nonunion  labor.  The  attitude  of  the  employers,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  union  workmen,  on  the  other,  appear  to  be  substantially  the 
same  on  this  question  as  uxx>n  the  general  question  of  nonunion  labor.  ^ 

The  employers,  from  the  inauguration  of  the  building  trades'  dispute,  insisted 
that  there  should  be  no  restriction  by  the  unions  on  the  use  of  material  of  any 
sort,  except  prison-made  material,  and  clauses  to  this  effect  were  ultimately 
incorporated  in  the  agreements  by  which  the  dispute  was  brought  to  a  close. 

1  Miller,  p.  349;  Havey,  pp.  171, 172, 175;  Jones,  pp.  lM-196;  R<nmtree,p.88;  Webster,  pp.  168, 169; 
Falkeiuia,p.824;  Stiles,  p.  842. 
•Stiles, p. 340;  Caark,p.401;  Behel,pp.a07,896. 

*  Long,  pp.  202-206;  Bisno,p.54;  Poachot,p.4a7;  Mangan,p.442. 

*  For  copies  of  these  agreements,  see  pp.  525-629. 

•Falkenan,  pp.  822, 883,826, 829;  Nicholson,  pp.  90,  99;  Byan,  p.460;  Clark,  p.  402;  Ponchot,  p.  480; 
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Attempted  fnonopolization  of  certain  dcLsaes  of  work, — DistingniBhable  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  mles  and  practices  above  referred  to  was  the  tendency  of  individual 
unions  in  the  bnilding  trades  to  extend  the  borders  of  their  own  fields,  and  rigidly 
to  exclude  such  men  as  they  considered  trespassers,  even  such  as  were  in  equally 
good  standing  in  the  union  world  at  large.  The  rules  of  several  unions  provided 
carefully  against  the  jierf ormance  of  certain  kinds  of  work  by  unskilled  laborers, 
even  though  they  were  union  laborers.*  Several  contractors  gave  instances  of 
trouble  which  had  arisen  from  the  application  of  these  rules,  and  of  additional 
exx>ense,  unnecessary  from  the  x)oint  of  view  of  the  contractors,  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  employing  high-priced  men  to  do  work  which  low- 
priced  men  could  just  as  well  have  done.* 

Of  similar  character  were  the  disputes  which  arose  between  unions  as  to  the 
limits  of  their  respective  fields.  Several  contractors  gave  instances  of  strikes  and 
delays,  injurious  to  the  contractors  and  owners,  and  exx)ensive,  as  they  said,  to 
the  men,  which  were  caused  by  such  disputes.  Two  or  three  representatives  of 
the  unions  also  referred  to  some  i)articular  cases  mentioned  by  contractors,  explain- 
ing some  statements  and  denying  some  details,  but  not  denying  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  troublesome  disputes  between  unions  as  to  the  boundaries  of  their 
jurisdictions.  One  employer  suggests  that  these  difficulties  arose  largely  from 
misunderstanding  of  rules,  due  to  their  multiplicity  and  hasty  formulation.* 

The  stonecutters'  union  undertook  to  secure  the  cutting  of  all  stone  for  Chicago 
work  within  the  city.  The  representative  of  the  union  stated  that  this  effort  had 
never  been  successful;  but  a  marble  dealer  testified  to  an  instance  in  which  the 
union  protested  against,  and  was  able  to  prevent,  the  bringing  in  of  stone  already 
cut  by  union  men  in  Georgia.* 

Hiring  and  discharging  of  men, — Several  of  the  representatives  of  the  unions 
denied,  both  for  their  own  unions  and  generally,  any  desire  or  tendency  to  dictate 
to  employers  as  to  the  empl03rment  or  discharge  of  individuals,  beyond  the  pro- 
tection of  union  men  from  discharge  because  of  union  membership  or  activity. 
Several  contractors,  however,  afifirmed  that  the  demands  of  the  unions  went 
beyond  this,  and  particular  instances  were  given  in  which,  it  was  alleged, 
employers  have  been  compelled  to  reinstate  men  discharged  for  incompetency, 
and  one  instance  in  which  an  employer  was  compelled  to  hire  several  men  whose 
services  he  was  in  no  need  of.* 

The  contractors'  ultimatum  of  April  80, 1900,  contained  a  demand  that  men 
should  be  jiermitted  to  work  for  whomever  they  pleased  and  that  employers 
be  permitted  to  employ  whomever  they  please,  and  that  the  foremen  on  jobs  should 
be  considered  agents  of  employers,  not  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  unions.  Clauses 
containing  these  various  provisions  were  incorporated  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
agreements  adopted  after  the  lockout. 

Piecework,  avbcontrojcting,  and  work  by  employera.^The  rules  of  several  unions 
absolutely  forbade  subcontracting,  piecework,  or  lumping  of  work.* 

A  general  antipathy  appears-  to  the  performance  of  physical  work  by  persons 
engaged  in  independent  bu<dness  in  the  building  trades.  Some  unions  provided 
in  thmr  rules  that  not  more  than  one  member  of  any  firm  should  work  with  tools, 
or  not  more  than  one  member  of  a  firm  on  any  job  controlled  by  it.''  The  sheet- 
metal  workers  permitted  an  employer  to  work  in  his  shop,  but  not  on  outside 

>Fftiiiter8,p.844;  carpenters,  p.  806;  stmctaral  iron  workers,  p.  99. 
s  Clark,  pp.  416, 417;  Falkenaa,p.826;  Bliss,  pp.  260, 2S1;  Mangan,p.446. 
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work.'  Other  nnions  forbade  work  by  employers  altogether.'  The  painters  per- 
mitted employers  to  work,  bnt  reqtdred  that  in  that  case  they  belong  to  the  xmion.* 

The  representatives  of  the  nnions  argned  that  if  the  employers  were  permitted  to 
work  freely  it  wonld  be  x)08sible  for  single  men  in  some  trades,  and  larger  num- 
bers forming  firms  in  others,  through  assuming  the  position  of  independent  con- 
tractors, to  cut  the  prices  of  work,  and  practically  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the 
union  wage  scale.  It  was  argued  on  the  other  side  that  the  severer  restrictions,  at 
least  the  actual  prohibition  of  work  by  employers,  are  injurious  in  making 
it  impossible  for  a  workingman  to  start  a  small  independent  business.  Com- 
plaints were  also  made  of  the  inconvenience  and  loss  which  employers  have  been 
occasionally  put  to  in  consequence  of  the  imx)os8ibility  of  getting  a  man  of  a  par- 
ticular trade,  on  short  notice,  to  do  a  job,  when  the  employer  could  do  it  himself, 
if  he  were  not  prevented  by  the  rules  of  the  unions,  backed  by  the  sympathetic 
strike.* 

Minimum  rate  of  wages  and  Us  effects. — It  was  stated  or  implied  by  the  witnesses 
who  referred  to  the  subject  that  the  general  policy  of  the  unions  in  the  building 
trades  has  been  to  fix  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  without  forbidding  members  of 
the  unions  to  get  more  if  they  can.  The  representatives  of  the  unions  declare  that 
this  minimum  rate  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  less  efficient  workmen,  and  that  the 
employers  are  expected  to  grade  up  the  wages  of  the  more  efficient  according  to 
their  ability.  It  is  claimed  that  in  times  of  business  activity  the  more  efficient 
men  do,  in  fact,  get  considerable  additions  to  the  union  rate,  and  while  it  is 
admitted  that  this  condition  does  not  continue  when  times  are  dull,  it  is  x>ointed 
out  that  the  unions  are  able  to  maintain  their  uniform  rates  even  through  periods 
of  depression.  It  is  also  said  that  the  unions  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other 
effective  method  of  regrulating  wages.* 

On  the  side  of  the  contractors  it  is  declared  that  the  effect  of  the  minimum  rate 
is  to  place  good  workmen  and  bad  upon  a  level,  and  to  take  away  the  incentive  to 
good  workmanship.  The  general  level  of  mechanical  skill  has  been  depressed  by 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  excludes  the  weaker  workmen  from  employment  except 
in  the  most  prosx>erous  times,  and  induces  such  workmen  to  form  secret  agree- 
ments with  unprincipled  employers,  by  which  the  union  scale  is  evaded.  Honest 
employers  and  honest  workmen,  who  live  up  to  their  obligations,  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  honest  employer  finds  himself  underbid  by  the  employers  who 
secretly  depart  from  the  wage  scale.  The  honest  workman  walks  the  streets 
while  his  less  scrupulous  companion  finds  employment.  The  tendency  to  «vade 
the  scale  is  deplored  also  by  representatives  of  the  unions,  but  they  emphasize 
especially  the  unscrupulousness  of  some  employers.* 

.  Use  of  machinery  and  improved  tools, — Several  witnesses  referred  to  the  antipa- 
thy of  the  unions  to  the  use  of  improved  appliances.  The  specifications  referred 
almost  exclusively  to  stonecutting.  It  was  stated  by  the  contractors,  and  admit- 
ted by  the  representatives  of  the  stonecutters'  union,  that  this  union  has  objected 
to  the  use  of  machinery  for  dressing  stone,  and  succeeded,  after  a  struggle  of 
several  years,  in  excluding  machine-cut  stone  from  use  in  Chicago.  One  witness 
testified,  however,  that  85  per  cent  of  the  cut-stone  contractors  signed  a  paper  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  not  in  favor  of  the  use  of  machines,  and  Professor  Taylor 
asserts  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  this  limitation  was  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  contractors  themselves.  It  appears  also  that  the  same  union  had  forbidden 
the  use  of  stone-scraping  machines.    A  wholesale  marble  dealer  testified  that  the 

>  Pp.  497, 488. 
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marble-cntters'  union  had  succeeded  in  stopping  the  nse  of  the  pnemnatic  tool  for 
carving — ^a  tool  which  is  nsed  all  over  the  world,  it  was  alleged,  and  which  is 
almost  indispensable  for  delicate  work.  One  or  two  minor  indications  of  the 
same  general  trend  of  feeling  in  other  unions  were  referred  to.' 

The  contractors  from  the  outset  of  the  dispute  demanded  that  there  should  be 
no  limitations  on  the  use  of  machinery  or  tools,  and  provisions  to  that  effect  were 
incorporated  in  the  various  agreements  reached  after  the  lockout. 

Limitation  of  amount  of  work, — Representatives  of  the  employers  complained 
of  a  general  tendency  among  the  unions  to  lessen  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done, 
especially  in  the  building  trades,  in  a  day.  Several  contractors  attributed  this 
tendency  to  the  workings  of  the  Building  Trades  Ck>uncil;  but  they  did  not  make  it 
clear  that  the  Building  Trades  Ck>uncil,  as  an  organization,  was  to  blame.  It  was 
admitted  by  them  that  all  particular  rules  for  the  limitation  of  work  had  been 
made  by  the  individual  imions;  their  idea  was  that  the  Building  Trades  Ck>unc)l  had 
been  active  in  enforcing  such  rules,  or  at  least  that  it  was  in  fault  in  refusing  to 
discipline  unions  which  had  established  such  rules.  On  the  part  of  the  unions  it 
was  denied  that  a  sympathetic  strike  had  ever  been  called  by  the  Building  Trades 
Council  to  enforce  those  rules  of  the  plumbers'  and  gas  fitters'  imions  which  have 
caused  the  most  complaint.^ 

Among  the  unions  which  formerly  had  formal  and  specific  rules  fixing  the 
amount  of  work  which  a  man  might  perform  in  a  day  the  plumbers  are  spoken 
of  oftenest  and  most  bitterly.  It  is  asserted  that  in  some  branches  their  allotted 
quota  was  not  more  than  a  third  of  a  reasonable  day's  work,  and  that  a  particu- 
larly good  plumber  could  do  four  times  as  much.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
other  specifications  which  a  man  could  not  perform  in  a  day.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  officers  of  the  plumbers'  union  had  admitted  that  the  rules  were  absurdly 
uneven,  and  had  promised  ever  since  the  rules  were  adopted,  July  1,  1899,  to 
reconsider  and  modify  them,  though  they  failed  to  do  so.  On  the  side  of  the 
unions  it  was  said  that  the  Building  Trades  Ck>uncil  and  the  other  mdividual 
unions  had  not  approved  or  enforced  the  plumbers'  rules,  and  that  the  plumbers 
themselves  were  ready  to  meet  their  employers  in  a  conciliatory  way  and  discuss 
and  modify  any  rules  which  might  appear  to  be  unreasonable  or  unjust.' 

Other  unions  as  well  as  the  plumbers'  had  formal  and  specific  limitations  of 
the  day's  work.  A  business  agent  of  the  gas  fitters'  union  spoke  with  pride  of 
the  fact  that  this  union  was  the  first  to  introduce  such  a  limitation,  and  declared 
that  some  of  the  contractors  congratulated  him  on  the  working  of  it  when  it  had 
been  a  little  while  in  force.  A  representative  of  the  lathers'  union  stated  that  its 
members  were  expected  to  put  on  25  bundles  of  laths  in  a  day,  and  were  not  per- 
mitted to  put  on  more;  but  that  this  is  as  much  as  an  average  man  can  do.^ 

With  regard  to  work  in  other  lines,  several  employers  made  more  or  less  defi- 
nite complaints  of  limitations  which  they  believed  to  exist.  Such  limitations  were 
believed,  in  most  cases,  to  take  the  forms  of  a  general  discouragement  of  activity 
and  threats  of  trouble  for  foremen  who  undertook  to  hasten  the  work.  The  car- 
penters had  rules  for  fining  any  member  who  was  guilty  of  excessive  work,  or  any 
foreman  who  *'  rushed  "  his  men.  It  was  thought  by  many  contractors  that  such 
rules  show  a  spirit  of  injustice  to  employers,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  doing  a  fair 
day's  work.    The  same  spirit  was  believed  to  exist  in  many  other  unions.^ 

It  is  argued  on  behalf  of  the  carpenters,  and  repeatedly  argued  on  behalf  of  the 
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general  principle  which  their  action  illostratee,  that  some  employers  pick  ont  <me 
or  two  of  the  hardiest  and  swiftest  men,  and  indace  them,  perhaps  by  an  additional 
pa3rment,  to  set  a  pace  which  the  average  man  is  nnable  to  keep  np  with.  Then 
it  is  demanded,  it  is  said,  that  the  whole  body  of  workmen  maintain  the  pace  set 
by  these  speciaUy  able  and  specially  paid  leaders.' 

Representatives  of  the  bricklayers  and  one  or  two  other  nnions  not  only  denied 
that  their  nnions  attempted  in  any  way  to  limit  the  amount  of  a  day's  perform- 
ance, bnt  asserted  that  their  members  were  particularly  active;  even  so  active 
t^at  it  was  impossible  for  the  ordinary  man  to  follow  the  trade  and  hold  the  pace 
for  any  considerable  number  of  years.* 

The  employers  insisted  throughout  the  dispute  that  there  should  be  no  future 
limitations  on  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  day,  and  provisions  to  that 
effect  were  incorporated  in  the  various  agreements  by  which  the  dispute  was 
brought  to  an  end. 

Apprenticeship,— Several  representatives  of  the  employers  complained  of  the 
restrictions  upon  apprenticeship  which  the  imions  formerly  enforced.  One  wit- 
ness declared  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  building  trades  unions  of  Chicago 
a  contractor  could  not  even  permit  his  own  son  to  learn  his  own  trade.  There 
was  no  detailed  evidence  to  show  absolute  prohibition  of  apprentices  on  the  part 
of  most  unions.  It  appeared  that  there  were  prohibitions  by  the  plumbers  and 
the  tile  setters.  On  behalf  of  the  tile  setters  it  was  stated  that  their  helpers  reg- 
ularly rose  into  the  position  of  joume3nnen  of  the  trade.  It  was  testified  that  the 
carpenters'  union  did  not  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices.  Other  imions  fixed 
the  number  who  might  be  employed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  employing 
firms  or  to  the  number  of  journeymen  in  service.  The  limitation  of  the  number 
of  apprentices  was  considered  by  representatives  of  the  employers,  and  also  by  at 
least  one  nonunion  workman,  as  inyolving  a  serious  limitation  of  the  opportunitiee 
of  American  young  men,  contributing  to  the  overcrowding  of  clerical  and  mercan- 
tile emplojrments,  and  compelling  the  recruiting  of  the  ranks  of  skilled  trades  with 
men  trained  in  Europe.  It  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  unions  that  too  great  free- 
dom in  this  regard  resulted  in  the  employment  of  so  many  apprentices  by  some  of 
the  contractors  that  justice  could  not  be  done  either  to  the  apprentices  or  to  the 
journeymen  who  ought  to  be  employed.  One  employer  regarded  the  apprentice- 
ship system  as  outgrown,  and  would  not  have  it  restored,  even  if  the  unions  would 
permit  it.    He  would  replace  it  with  an  efficient  system  of  trade  schools.' 

Complaint  was  also  made  of  the  restriction  of  age  for  apprentices,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  machinists.  It  was  stated  that  they  prohibited  the  engaging  of  any 
man  over  21  years  old  as  an  apprentice,  and  that  this  barred  out  from  the  practicid 
work  of  machine  shops  the  graduates  of  colleges  and  manual  training  schools,  who 
would  soon  become  the  most  efficient  employees,  and  would  have  the  greatest 
fitness  for  the  higher  positions  in  the  work.^ 

Boycotting.— The  boycott  against  the  GormuUy  and  Jeffery  Company,  makers  of 
Rambler  bicycles,  was  recounted  fully  by  Mr.  Jeffery.  He  stated  that  it  resulted 
from  an  effort  to  reduce  the  extravagant  cost  of  polishing  in  the  factory,  and 
that  it  was  prosecuted  by  the  labor  unions  all  over  the  country,  by  means  of 
posters  and  circulars,  many  of  which  contained  false  statements  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Rambler  bicycle,  and  about  the  cause  of  the  boycott  itself. 

Other  employers  mentioned  instances  of  actual  or  threatened  boycotting  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  also  cases  in  which  the  action  of  prox)erty  owners  toward 
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bnilding  contractors  and  workmen  was  influenced  by  the  fear  that  their  business 
would  be  injured  if  they  pursued  a  course  displeasing  to  the  unions.' 

Sympathetic  strikes. — ^It  was  agreed  by  witnesses  on  both  sides  that  the  sympa- 
thetic strike  has  been  the  strongest  weapon  of  the  building  trades  unions.  Employ- 
ers complained  that  it  was  used  recklessly  to  enforce  demands  both  trivial  and 
arbitrary.  Representatives  of  the  unions  maintained  that  it  was  the  only  means 
of  holding  the  employers  as  a  whole  to  their  agreements,  and  of  maintaining  the 
wages  and  general  conditions  of  the  workmen.  It  was  agreed  by  both  sides  that 
the  use  of  the  sympathetic  strike  has  been  a  i)owerful  influence  in  unionizing  the 
building  trades  of  Chicago.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  somewhat  common  pro- 
vision of  the  former  articles  of  agreement  between  the  unions  and  their  employers 
that  such  agreements  should  not  be  considered  to  be  violated  by  symiwthetic 
strikes.'  As  to  the  rule  of  the  building  trades  council  concerning  the  ordering  of 
sympathetic  strikes,  see  above,  p.  xn. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  contractors*  ultimatum  of  April  80,  1900, 
demanded  that  there  should  thereafter  be  no  interferance  with  the  various 
agreements  between  labor  organizations  and  contractors*  organizations  on  the 
part  of  any  outside  organization  or  party.  This  was  virtually  a  demand  for  the 
cessation  of  sympathetic  strikes,  and  provisions  of  this  character  were  actually 
incorporated  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  agreements  in  the  various  trades  made 
after  the  lockout.  Professor  Taylor  testifies  that  the  majority  of  the  union  men 
had  already  become  convinced  that  sympathetic  strikes  were  undesirable.' 

EnfoT<xment  of  union  dues  and  fines, — One  or  two  employers  complained  of  arbi- 
trary conduct  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  sums  claimed  to  be  due  as  current  con- 
tributions of  members.* 

Several  witnesses  alleged  that  they  had  suffered,  as  members  of  imions,  from 
excessive  and  arbitrary  fines.  The  representatives  of  the  unions  warmly  defended 
the  union  action,  and  in  some  cases  contradicted  the  allegations  of  fact  on  which 
the  accusations  against  the  unions  were  based.  One  witness  testified  that  in  his 
own  union  every  accused  member  was  entitled  to  a  trial  after  due  notice  before  a 
formally  constituted  trial  board  of  12  men,  and  that  a  fine  was  levied  upon  any 
member  who  brought  false  charges  against  another.' 

Several  contractors- also  complained  of  the  levying  of  fines  by  unions  upon 
employers.  This  was  held  to  be  different  in  principle  from  the  levying  of  a  fine  by 
an  organization  of  which  the  sufferer  is  a  member  and  whose  rules  he  has  agreed 
to  obey.  One  witness  stated  that  in  one  union  the  half  of  such  a  fine  forced  from 
an  employer  was  paid  to  the  union  member  who  brought  the  charge.  Several 
instances  of  the  levying  of  fines  upon  employers  were  detailed  by  witnesses  who 
regarded  them  as  arbitrary  and  unjust.  Little  rebutting  evidence  was  submitted 
by  members  of  the  unions.* 

Miscellaneous  rules  and  practices,— A  rule  of  the  carx)enter8  forbidding  the 
sharpening  of  tools  on  the  workman's  own  time  while  employed  by  a  contractor 
was  complained  of  by  contractors  and  defended  by  representatives  of  the  carpen- 
ters* union.  The  excessive  strictness  of  the  rule  of  some  unions  forbidding  work 
on  Saturday  afternoon  was  also  a  subject  of  complaint.  Representatives  of  the 
contractors  complained  of  the  practice  of  several  unions  of  **  making  more  work  ** 
by  demanding  that  xmneceesary  material  be  applied  in  certain  cases  and  that  cer- 
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tain  work  be  finished  with  unneceesary  nicety.  Such  accusations  appeared  against 
the  steam  fitters,  the  plasterers,  and  the  plumbers.  A  representative  of  the  steam 
fitters  denied  that  the  rule  of  his  union  which  was  complained  of  was  wrong  or 
unnecessary.' 

A  representative  of  the  carpenters'  union  referred  to  a  rule  of  that  union  for  fining 
foremen  and  timekeepers  who  steal  8  or  5  minutes  from  the  men  in  the  morning, 
at  noon,  and  at  night.  He  said  that  this  fine  bad  never  been  levied,  though  doubt- 
less it  should  have  been  levied  many  times.* 

PICKETING  AND  VIOLENCE  DURING  THE  DISPUTES. 

Many  witnesses  representing  the  employers  declared  that  both  in  the  machinista' 
strike  and  in  the  building  tludes  lockout  there  had  been  numerous  instances  <^ 
violence  toward  employers  and  toward  nonunion  men.  It  apx)eared  clear  that  the 
practice  of  picketing  had  been  carried  on  systematically  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
establishments  or  buildings  struck  against.  Although  it  was  rather  against  the  vio- 
lence and  intimidation  practiced  by  pickets  that  most  of  the  complaints  were  made, 
the  practice  of  picketing  itself,  even  where  carried  on  i>eaceably,  was  opposed  by 
several  employers.  One  in  particular  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  decision 
of  one  of  the  judges  in  Chicago,  who  refused  an  injunction  to  prevent  strikers 
from  placing  pickets,  claiming  that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  provided  the 
number  of  pickets  was  limited  and  provided  no  violence  was  permitted.  Such 
decisions,  another  asserted,  went  contrary  to  the  rulings  of  the  highest  courts  in 
various  States.* 

Representatives  of  labor  admitted  the  universality  of  the  practice  of  picketing 
and  upheld  it  as  necessary.  It  was  claimed  that  employers  often  advertised  for 
workmen,  frequently  importing  them  from  a  long  distance,  without  informing 
them  of  the  existence  of  a  strike.  Strikers  should  then  be  permitted  to  inform 
those  who  seek  to  take  their  places  as  to  the  nature  of  the  grievances,  and  to  try 
to  persuade  them  not  to  take  the  work.^ 

Numerous  specific  instances  were  mentioned,  both  in  connection  with  the 
machinists'  strike  and  with  the  building  trades  strike,  in  which  nonunion  men  had 
been  threatened,  called  **■  scab  "  and  other  taunting  names,  stoned  and  '*  slugged.'* 
Various  cases  of  such  violence  in  connection  with  earlier  labor  difficulties,  espe- 
cially in  the  building  trades,  were  also  mentioned.  It  was  claimed,  broadly,  by 
several  witnesses  that  the  safety  of  nonunion  men  was  decidedly  threatened  by 
such  action.  It  was  x)ointed  out  also  that  to  call  out  to  a  man  *  *  scab,"  to  surround 
a  man  with  a  large  ntmiber  of  strikers,  or  to  seek  to  injure  a  nonunion  man  in  his 
social  life,  as  was  frequently  done,  amounted  to  a  form  of  coercion  scarcely  lees 
effective  than  physical  violence.*  Complaint  was  also  made  that  the  property  of 
employers  had  been  destroyed  in  various  instances  by  union  men.* 

Representatives  of  the  unions  did  not  deny  that  there  had  been  cases  of  violence 
against  nonunion  men  and  employers,  al^ough  they  asserted  that  they  were 
much  less  numerous  than  alleged  by  employers,  and  Professor  Taylor  thought  it 
surprising  that  there  was  so  little  violence,  although  he  strongly  deplored  the 
existence  of  any  at  all.^     One  union  man,  while  not  justifying  **  slugging," 
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thought  that  the  methods  of  labor  nnions  might  rightly  be  adapted  more  or 
less  to  the  justice  of  their  claim  against  the  employer.  Under  the  conditions 
of  modem  industry,  it  was  urged,  employees  have  some  right  to  continue  in 
employment,  and  acts  of  war  on  the  part  of  their  employers  may  justify  retaliation. 
In  extreme  cases  it  may  be  justifiable  for  labor  unions  to  defy  the  law  and  to  follow 
nonunion  men  with  threats  and  taunts,  and  to  persecute  them  in  their  social  rela- 
tions and  otherwise.*  The  more  common  argument  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nnions,  however,  was  that  the  organizations  as  such  were  distinctly  opx)osed  to  aU 
acts  of  violence  (although  they  considered  peaceable  picketing  entirely  justifiable) ; 
but  that  they  were  unable  in  certain  cases  to  control  the  acts  of  individual  members 
who  had  been  especially  angered  by  ill  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 
It  was  also  claimed  by  several  witnesses  that  the  employers  had  instigated  vio- 
lence with  a  view  to  influencing  public  opinion  in  their  favor,  and  also  in  certain 
cases  for  the  sake  of  injuring  prominent  labor  tmion  men,  against  whom  they 
had  a  spite.  Two  or  three  specific  instances  were  brought  forward  to  show  such 
action  on  the  i>art  of  employers,  but  the  evidence  was  not  altogether  clear.* 
Several  employers  declared  that  it  could  not  be  proved  that  they  had  in  any  way 
stirred  up  violence.' 

THE  POLICE  AND  THE  STRIKERS. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  employers  complained  that 
the  Chicago  xx>lice  had  not  during  the  machinists'  and  building  trades  strikes  fur- 
nished fair  and  efficient  protection  to  the  property  and  business  of  employers 
and  to  nonunion  workmen.  It  was  claimed  that  the  police  refused  to  make 
arrests  except  for  the  most  open  acts  of  violence;  that  they  even  winked  at  '*  slug- 
ging" and  similar  acts,  frequently  turning  their  backs  and  going  around  the 
comer  in  order  to  avoid  seeing  what  was  done.  The  manufacturers  declared  that 
they  had  been  forced  to  employ  special  x)olice  officers  to  protect  their  property 
and  workmen.^ 

It  was  claimed  also  by  several  of  the  witnesses  not  only  that  policemen  themselves 
were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  strikers,  but  that  the  higher  city  authorities  leaned 
the  same  way.  They  asserted  that  the  police  had  their  instructions  not  to  interfere 
except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  several  specific  instances  were  cited  to 
show  that  this  was  the  case.  It  was  claimed  that  this  attitude  of  the  city  authori- 
ties, which  showed  itself  also  in  the  actions  of  the  police  justices  and  other  inferior 
courts,  was  due  to  political  influence,  especially  to  the  desire  of  the  party  in  power 
to  cater  to  the  large  vote  of  the  laboring  classes  at  the  coming  election.  These 
witnesses  held  that  strikes  in  Chicago  have  often  been  especially  numerous  just 
before  elections,  and  that  both  parties  have  been  disposed  to  make  x>olitical  capital 
out  of  labor  difficulties.* 

One  contractor,  testifying  later,  said  that  after  the  session  of  the  subcommis- 
sion  in  Chicago  in  March,  1900,  the  city  authorities,  having  occasion  to  borrow 
money  temporarily,  applied  to  the  banks  for  a  loan.  The  banks  replied  that  the 
credit  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  its  administration,  and  that  they  would  not 
advance  money  unless  Mr.  Carroll  were  removed  from  the  civil-service  commis- 
sion and  unless  the  police  were  instructed  to  enforce  the  laws  against  violence. 
This  witness  declares  that  under  this  pressure  the  city  authorities  changed  their 
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policy;  that  assaults  and  violence  almost  ceased  immediately,  and  were  thereafter 
not  one-tenth  as  prevalent  as  before. ' 

Several  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  labor  organizations,  however,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  police  made  arrests  only  in  case  of  overt  acts,  claimed  that  this  was 
the  correct  attitude  to  take,  and  that  the  police  force  had  acted  fairly  and  efficiently 
throughout  the  disputes.  The  contractors  and  the  employers  had  no  right,  it  was 
urged,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  police  to  destroy  the  labor  unions.*  In  this  con- 
nection several  representatives  of  the  workmen  complained  that  arbitrary  arrests 
had  been  made  by  the  police,  and  especially  by  the  special  officers  hired  by  the 
employers.* 

MATERIAL  DEALERS'  COMBINATIONS. 

A  considerable  number  of  witnesses  testified  to  the  existence  of  combinations  of 
dealers  in  building  material,  in  alliance  with  the  associations  of  contractors.  It 
was  asserted  in  particular  that  the  price  of  common  brick  had  been  raised  $1  a 
thousand  by  such  a  combination,  and  that  members  of  the  contractors*  association 
received  this  amount  as  a  rebate  on  their  purchases.  One  large  property  owner 
and  builder  stated  that  he  was  compelled  by  this  arrangement  to  do  all  his  impor- 
tant brickwork  through  members  of  the  contractors' association,  and  that  he  had 
arranged  to  buy  any  small  amount  of  brick  that  he  might  need  through  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association  and  divide  the  rebate  with  him.  The  same  witness  stated 
that  he  could  not  buy  any  plumbing  materials  in  Chicago,  and  that  he  was  in  conse- 
quence compelled  to  contract  for  the  most  of  his  plumbing.  One  labor  representa- 
tive asserted  that  he  had  himself  seen  a  statement  of  sales,  sent  to  the  contractors' 
association  by  a  lime  company,  with  a  check  for  a  commission  or  rebate  in  favor 
of  the  association.  One  witness  whose  firm  is  a  member  of  the  contractors'  associ- 
ation stated  that  when  the  firm  went  last  year  to  get  prices  on  brick  it  found 
that  the  price  was  one  thing  to  members  of  the  association  and  quite  a  different 
thing  to  persons  outside  of  it.* 

Several  representatives  of  the  contractors'  association  admitted  the  receipt  of  a 
rebate  of  $1  per  thousand  on  brick.  It  was  also  admitted  that  contractors  had  been 
fined  by  their  association  for  buying  brick  contrary  to  its  rules.  The  rebate  was 
represented,  however,  as  a  trade  discount,  arranged  at  least  in  part  to  secure 
prompt  payment  of  bills.  One  witness  said  that  material  men  have  told  him  that 
outside  contractors  were  largely  men  to  whom  they  would  sell  only  for  cash.  One 
representative  of  the  trades  unions  expressed  a  similar  judgment  of  the  majority 
of  the  contractors  generally.  Several  contractors  stated  that  they  did  not  know  of 
any  understanding  that  persons  outside  of  the  association  should  not  receive  the 
same  rebate,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  outsiders  could  buy  as  cheaply  as 
members  of  the  association.  One  or  two  witnesses  implied  or  expressly  asserted 
that  this  trade  discount  was  no  longer  given,  though  others  spoke  of  it  as  if  it 
still  existed.  Several  witnesses  denied  that  prices  of  building  materials  had  been 
raised  by  combinations  in  Chicago,  or  asserted  that  prices  are  lower  in  Chicago 
than  elsewhere.* 

Two  plumbing  contractors,  referring  to  the  alleged  combination  of  dealers  in 
plumbing  material,  stated  that  these  dealers  gave  to  retail  plumbers  the  same 
protection  which  wholesalers  give  to  retailers  in  every  line.  The  plumbers'  asso- 
ciation contains  only  about  half  of  the  master  plumbers  in  Chicago,  and  those 
outside  could  buy  supplies,  it  was  said,  as  advantageously  as  those  inside.* 
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Witnesses  in  other  building  lines  denied  that  there  was  any  combination  between 
contractors  and  dealers  in  their  branches.  One  witness  asserted  the  existence  of 
soch  a  combination  in  sash  and  blinds.^ 

Several  representatives  of  the  unions  believed  that  the  combinations  of  material 
dealers  and  contractors  had  owed  mnch  of  their  strength  to  the  agreements  of 
various  labor  unions  not  to  work  for  any  but  association  contractors.  One  or  two 
witnesses  believed  that  the  refusal  of  the  workingmen  to  continue  these  agree- 
ments and  so  support  the  combinations  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  present  wrath  of 
the  employers  against  the  building  trades  council.* 

CHARACTER  AND  EFFECTS  OF  UNIONS  GENERALLY. 

In  connection  with  the  particular  statements  regarding  the  actions  and  x)olicy 
of  the  Chicago  trade  unions,  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  general  character 
and  effects  of  these  unions  and  of  labor  organizations  in  general. 

The  possibility  of  good  in  labor  organizations  was  commonly  admitted  by  the 
employers.  Even  those  who  were  most  hostile  to  the  existmg  unions  in  Chicago 
pointed  out  that  mutual  insurance  and  educational  advantages  were  within  the 
reach  of  organizations  of  this  kind.  Some  employers  were  of  opinion  that  the 
actual  unions  with  which  they  had  had  to  deal  did  not  offer  even  these  advantages. 
At  least  one  employer,  however,  regarded  the  unions  as  the  most  powerful  agency, 
and  almost  the  only  agency,  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  work- 
ingmen. It  was  felt  by  many  employers  and  some  nonunion  workmen  that  the 
unions  were  indifferent  or  even  tyrannously  hostile  to  the  rights  of  all  persons  out- 
side their  own  ranks.  A  less  radical  policy  would  be  better ,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
even  for  their  own  interests.  Several  witnesses  regarded  the  unions  as  the  most 
grievous  of  trusts,  and  as  the  great  cause  of  the  growth  of  capitalistic  trusts. 
One  employer,  while  likening  the  unions  to  capitalistic  combinations,  regarded 
them  as  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause,  and  said  that  the  growth  of  industrial 
combinations  and  the  restriction  of  opportunities  for  the  individual  necessitates 
the  combination  of  workingmen  for  self-defense.'* 

Employers  complained  most  of  what  they  called  the  dictation  of  the  unions  as  to 
the  men  they  should  hire,  especially  as  manifested  in  the  demand  that  nonimion 
men  be  excluded  from  employment.  The  members  of  the  unions  themselves, 
however,  were  asserted  by  some  to  be  not  free  men.  The  restriction  of  the  day's 
work  and  other  tendencies  which  employers  believed  to  have  been  particularly 
evident  in  Chicago  were  also  referred  to.  It  was  complained  that  the  unions  were 
undertaking  to  share  the  employer's  profits  without  sharing  his  risks.  The  exces- 
sive demands  of  the  unions  were  asserted  to  result  in  the  crippling  of  the  busi- 
nesses which  were  subjected  to  them,  and  in  the  driving  of  industries  from  places 
where  the  unions  were  strong.  The  system  of  the  minimum  wage  was  regarded 
by  the  employers  as  an  attempt  to  comx)el  the  payment  to  poor  workmen  of  the 
wages  of  good  workmen,  and  was  declared  to  result  in  the  leveling  down  of  the 
skill  of  all  by  removing  the  incentive  to  efficiency. 

Several  employers  stated,  however,  that  the  union  men  in  their  own  employ 
were  the  best  workmen,  and  said  or  implied  that  employers  generally  prefer  to 
hire  union  men.  Representatives  of  the  unions  asserted  that  this  was  the  case, 
and  that  employers  habitually  applied  for  help  to  the  officers  of  the  unions,  in 
confidence  that  the  men  obtsdned  through  this  channel  would  be  skilled  work- 
men. They  denied  that  the  minimum  wage  was  a  leveling  measure.  (See  p.  xviu, 
above.) 
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It  was  alBo  declared  by  representatives  of  the  anions  generally,  and  also  by  sev- 
eral of  the  employers,  that  it  was  only  by  organization  that  the  workmen  were  able 
to  maintain  decent  wages  and  tolerable  hours  and  conditions.  One  employer, 
while  admitting  the  dictatorial  conduct  of  the  unions  toward  employers,  declared 
that  dictatorial  conduct  is  not  peculiar  to  the  labor  unions  or  to  laboring  men,  but 
that  employers  were  just  as  guilty  of  it.  If  the  unions  did  not  exist,  he  said,  the 
employers  would  dictate  terms  to  the  individual  workmen  with  quite  as  little 
regard  for  their  rights  or  feelings,  and  certainly  with  quite  as  little  opportunity 
on  their  side  for  resistance.  Bexiresentatives  of  the  unions  and  at  least  one 
employer  gave  figures  from  their  own  experience  and  observation  to  show  the  dif- 
ference between  the  wages  received  by  unorganized  workmen  and  by  organized 
workmen.  There  is  no  danger,  said  one  union  representative,  that  workmen  will 
ask  too  much  for  their  labor.  The  production  of  labor  in  this  country  averages  as 
much  as  $18  per  day.  While  individual  employers  are  desirous  in  many  instances 
of  maintaining  their  workmen  in  comfort,  there  are  too  many  who  would  grind 
their  men  to  the  last  point  but  for  the  action  of  the  unions,  and  even  those  who 
are  best  disposed  would,  be  compelled  to  grind  their  men  down  by  the  forces  of 
competition.* 

Many  witnesses  gave  detailed  testimony  as  to  the  existing  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  in  Chicago,  particularly  in  the  building  trades.  In  those  trades 
the  hours  of  labor  appeared  to  be  universally  eight.  The  rates  of  wages  x>er  day 
showed  a  ste€idy  advance,  unbroken  except  in  a  few  cases  where  no  union  had 
existed  or  where  a  union  had  been  destroyed.  The  success  of  the  unions  in  raising 
the  daily  rates  of  wages  was  generally  admitted  by  tho  employers.  Several 
employers,  however,  were  of  opinion  that  this  movement  had  not  been  accom- 
panied with  an  increase  of  average  annual  earnings.  The  unsteadiness  of  employ- 
ment was  asserted  to  have  been  directly  increased  by  the  union  demands,  and 
moreover  the  high  wages  and  short  hours  prevailing  in  Chicago  were  stated  to 
have  caused  increased  competition  for  emplo3rment,  through  their  attractive  force 
ux)on  workingmen  in  other  regions.  The  unsteadiness  of  employment  was  empha- 
sized also  by  representatives  of  the  unions.  They  did  not  admit,  however,  that 
it  was  due  to  union  action.  In  some  cases  they  specifically  asserted  that  the 
amount  of  unemployment  was  just  as  great  in  their  particular  trades  before  their 
unions  were  formed.  They  attributed  the  unsteadiness  of  work  to  natural  condi- 
tions, such  as  those  relating  to  the  weather,  or  to  methods  imi>osed  by  custom  or 
necessity  upon  the  building  trades.  Several  employers  took  a  similar  attitude. 
The  influx  of  men  caused  by  the  World's  Fair  was  referred  to  by  one  employer 
as  contributing  to  the  surplus  of  labor  in  the  city,  though  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  high  rates  of  wages  prevailing  there  were  influential  in  retaining  the  surplus. 
The  position  of  Chicago  at  the  junction  of  so  many  railroads  was  also  alluded  to 
as  causing  many  men  to  stop  there.  One  contractor  attributed  the  greater 
unsteadiness  of  work  in  America  than  in  Europe  to  the  more  rapid  changes  which 
take  place  here  and  to  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  buildings  are  put  up.* 

Several  employers  asserted  that  workmen  were  willing  to  leave  Chicago  and 
work  in  other  places  at  lower  rates  because  of  the  greater  steadiness  of  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  In  some  particular  trades  workingmen  asserted  that  they  and 
their  companions  were  able  to  command  in  other  places  the  same  superior  rates  of 
wages  that  they  got  in  Chicago,  by  reason  of  their  superior  efficiency.* 

One  union  representative  asserted  that  the  condition  of  workingmen  in  Chicago 
has  changed  for  the  worse  in  the  last  few  years.    He  admitted  that  in  many  trades 

1  NicholBon,  pp.  9a-99;  Clark,  pp.  419, 420;  Byan,  pp.  298-295;  Brexmock,  p.  467;  McQarry,  pp.  906. 
810;  Bisno,  pp.  58-65;  McCnlloagh,  p.  218. 

•Clark,  p.  418;  Qindele,  pp.  866-867;  Corboy,  pp.  414,  415;  Nicholson,  pp.  W,  101;  Lilliezi,  pp. 
117-119;  McGarry,  p.  806;  Harding,  p.  165;  Devons,  p.  512;  Miller,  pp.  360, 528;  Jefferyi  p.  184. 
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there  has  been  some  increase  of  wages,  but  he  asserted  that  this  had  not  been  equal 
in  most  cases  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  that  in  many  cases  there 
had  been  no  increase  of  wages  at  all.'  A  prominent  grocer,  however,  gave  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that  there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  cost  of  living. 
Several  representatives  of  the  onions  asserted  that  strikes  are  indications  rather 
of  deficient  organization  than  of  too  much  organization.  Both  they  and  certain 
employers  considered  that  the  ideal  condition  would  be  one  in  which  a  strong  organ- 
ization of  workingmen  should  deal  with  a  strong  organization  of  employers,  set- 
tling disputes  between  the  two  bodies  by  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  con- 
trolling the  individual  members  so  that  individual  faults  of  judgment  and  tem- 
per might  not  bring  on  cessations  of  industrial  activity.^ 

.    ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  UNIONS. 

A  considerable  number  of  facts  were  mentioned  by  various  witnesses  regarding 
the  organization  and  membership  of  particular  unions,  for  which  reference  is 
made  to  the  digest,  page  xux. 

Some  complaint  was  made  of  the  difficulty  of  admission  to  certain  unions,  and 
a  few  allegations  as  to  difficulty  of  withdrawal.  No  difficulty  in  withdrawal  was 
admitted  on  the  part  of  the  unions,  provided  a  man  paid  up  his  dues  and  desired 
to  withdraw  in  an  honorable  way.  One  instance  was  given  in  which  a  particular 
workman  was  refused  admittance  to  a  union  because  he  was  believed  to  be  a  spy 
for  his  employer.  The  rules  regarding  apprentices  and  helpers,  and  the  age  lim- 
its for  them,  necessarily  resulted,  it  was  admitted,  in  the  exclusion  of  some  men 
who  would  like  to  join.' 

The  belief  was  repeatedly  expressed  by  employers  that  the  government  of  the 
unions  has  been  practically  oligarchical,  and  that  many  of  their  practices,  and 
even  the  existence  of  the  building  trades  council,  would  have  been  done  away 
with  if  every  member  of  the  union  voted  and  voted  freely.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  meetings  of  the  large  unions  were  attended  by  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
members,  and  that  the  rank  and  file  were  so  intimidated  that  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  express  their  real  opinions.  One  witness  suggested  the  desirability  of  a 
referendum  vote  by  means  of  postal  cards,  and  stated  that  workingmen  have 
already  used  this  system  in  one  or  two  cases  with  advantage.  On  the  side  of  the 
unions  it  was  asserted  that  their  government  was  thoroughly  democratic;  that 
their  officers  and  agents  did  not  venture  to  take  important  action  without  consult- 
ing the  general  body  of  the  members,  and  by  the  general  body  were  held  strictly 
to  account;  that  in  every  union  any  member  could  secure  a  secret  ballot  on  any 
question  by  calling  for  it,  and  that  there  was  no  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
free  expression  of  the  general  judgment.  The  assertion  that  only  a  fraction  of 
the  members  attended  the  meetings  was  not  specifically  denied;  but  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  members  when  strikes  were  declared  was  pointed  to  as  proof  that  the 
strikes  were  generally  approved.** 

Charojcter  and  power  of  leaders, — A  considerable  number  of  employers  asserted 
that  the  leaders  of  the  unions,  including  the  officers  and  business  agents,  were 
likely  to  be  men  whose  abilities  were  of  the  same  sort  as  those  which  make  a  ward 
politician.  One  or  two  said  that  the  business  agents  have  occupied  a  position  of 
great  power  over  their  members,  particularly  because  of  the  dependence  of  mem- 
bers upon  them  for  employment.    This,  it  was  said,  gave  them  an  exaggerated 
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idea  of  their  importance,  and  also  led  them  into  temptations  which  sometimes 
caused  them  to  become  mere  saloon  loafers.  On  the  other  hand,  several  employers 
testified  to  the  high  character  of  the  business  agents  and  other  officers  of  unions 
with  whom  they  have  come  into  personal  contact.* 

All  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  unions  united  in  expressions  of  high  opinion  of 
the  average  character  of  the  union  representatives.  Their  power,  the  union  men 
said,  was  much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  office  of  a  business  agent  is 
purely  executive.  He  is  elected  for  a  short  period,  he  frequently  fails  of  reelec- 
tion, and  his  salary  is  small.  The  smallness  of  the  salary  was  referred  to  also  by 
one  employer,  as  preventing  the  emplojrment  of  a  very  high  grade  of  men.  This 
employer  contrasted  the  local  union  officers  to  their  disadvantage  with  the  officers 
of  the  national  organizations.  Several  employers  expressed  a  preference  for  deal- 
ing with  the  highest  union  officer  who  is  accessible  in  any  given  case.  On  the  part 
of  the  unions  it  was  asserted  that  if  the  employers  find  the  higher  officers,  or  par- 
ticularly the  national  officers,  easier  to  deal  with,  it  is  because  they  are  less 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  rank  and  file.' 

It  was  generally  admitted  by  employers  that  the  existence  of  business  agents  is 
necessary.  Their  duties  are  to  recruit  the  membership  of  the  unions,  to  see  that 
the  members  are  employed,  to  look  after  the  financial  affairs  and  general  interests 
of  the  union ,  to  represent  the  members  in  dealings  with  employers.  It  was  admitted 
by  several  employers,  as  well  as  asserted  by  representatives  of  the  unions,  that 
the  individual  workmen  can  not  go  freely  with  complaints  to  their  employers,  for 
fear  of  being  regarded  as  agitators.  It  is  necessary  that  the  workmen  be  repre- 
sented by  an  official  who  need  not  fear  the  direct  consequences  of  the  employer's 
dislike.*  One  or  two  witnesses,  however,  denied  that  business  agents  served  any 
useful  purpose. 

The  testimony  offers  some  apparent  contradictions  with  respect  to  the  x>ower 
of  the  business  agents  or  walking  delegates  to  declare  strikes.  Employers  gen- 
erally maintained  that  the  business  agents  have  had  this  power,  and  often  com- 
plained of  the  use  they  made  of  it.  The  jwwer  was  specifically  given  by  the  con- 
stitutions and  rules  of  several  unions.  In  some  unions  it  was  apparently  denied. 
Even  in  such  cases  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the  business  agent  habitually  notified 
the  men  on  any  piece  of  work  where  he  desired  a  strike  to  take  place,  and  the  men 
thereupon  habitually  ceased.  Several  employers  express  the  belief  that  the  busi- 
ness agent  often  ordered  strikes  which  were  not  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
strikers.*  All  the  representatives  of  the  unions  asserted  that  the  desire  and  the 
interest  of  the  business  agents  are  to  avoid  strikes.  Frequent  strikes  disgust 
the  members  of  the  union  and  may  even  destroy  it,  and  an  agent  who  is  thought 
to  be  fond  of  them  will  soon  lose  his  jwsition.* 

Alleged  corruption. — ^Many  employers  stated  that  they  have  been  informed  of  the 
settlement  of  strikes  by  the  payment  of  money  to  business  agents  or  union  offi- 
cers. Two  or  three  specific  instances  were  referred  to  in  which  the  witnesses 
believed  this  to  have  happened.  The  witnesses  did  not,  however,  have  direct 
knowledge  of  the  facts  in  any  of  these  cases.  One  witness  testified  that  he  put 
$50  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  upon  request,  asking  no  questions,  and  was  after- 
wards told  that  it  had  been  used,  with  other  contributions,  to  settle  an  existing 
strike.  One  union  representative  stated  that  he  has  known  of  one  or  two  cases  in 
which  a  business  agent  has  been  caught  receiving  money  for  such  purposes,  and 
has  very  soon  ceased  to  be  business  agent.    The  union  men  strenuously  denied  the 
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existence  of  any  such  practice,  except  in  isolated  cases,  and  Professor  Taylor 
denies  that  either  the  rank  and  file  of  unionists,  or,  in  general,  their  officers,  can 
he  honght.  One  or  two  of  the  employers  who  expressed  a  general  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  practice  were  careful  to  say  that  they  did  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  possible  in  the  case  of  the  unions  which  they  themselves  deal  with.* 

One  case  of  alleged  defalcation  by  the  treasurer  of  a  union,  joined  with  the 
shielding  of  him  by  other  officers  and  prominent  members,  was  stated  in  an  affi- 
davit by  its  alleged  discoverer,  who  is  not  now  in  good  standing  in  the  union.  It 
was  denied  by  the  president  of  the  union.* 

ALLEGED  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  TRADE  UNIONS. 

As  showing  the  undue  influence  which  they  claimed  labor  organizations  have 
acquired  in  the  politics  of  Chicago,  several  witnesses  testified  that  a  large  number 
of  prominent  labor  men,  from  15  to  25  at  any  rate,  held  important  positions  in  the 
city  government.  The  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  Mr.  Carroll, 
was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lockout,  also  president  of  the  civil-service  commission, 
though,  under  the  influence  of  the  banks,  apparently,  he  was  afterwiu-d  removed. 
It  was  claimed  that  there  have  been  imf  air  discriminations  in  favor  of  union  men 
in  the  civil-service  examinations  and  in  public  employment  generally.  Several 
boards  and  offices  in  Chicago  have  made  it  a  practice  to  employ  only  union  men 
for  city  work.  It  was  maintained  also  that  leaders  in  labor  organizations  were 
regularly  disposed  to  enter  politics,  taking  advantage  of  their  influence  with 
laboring  men,  and  that  in  fact  labor  unions  were  altogether  too  much  in  politics.' 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  representatives  of  the  unions  that  the  fact  of  union 
membership  should  constitute  no  disqualification  for  public  office,  and  that  the 
actual  number  of  union  men  holding  city  x>ositions  was  comparatively  small.  The 
alleged  instances  of  discrimination  in  public  employment  in  favor  of  union  men 
were  explained  as  being  due  simply  to  the  superiority  of  the  union  men  for  the 
work.  It  was  claimed  that  the  constitutions  and  policy  of  trade  unions  generally 
forbid  direct  participation  as  organizations  in  political  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
exclusive  employment  of  union  men  for  skilled  labor  on  city  work  was  apparently 
approved  by  some  of  the  union  men.* 

THE  COURTS  AND  LABOR. 

Employers  also  complained  of  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  Chicago  courts  in 
favor  of  workingmen.  It  was  declared  that  the  same  political  influences  which 
affected  the  action  of  the  police  interfered  with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
matters  involving  labor  disputes.  If  strikers  were  arrested  for  acts  of  violence 
they  were  discharged  or  let  off  easily,  while  counter  charges  were  frequently 
trumi)ed  up  against  the  accusers  and  costs  were  often  levied  upon  them.  One 
contractor  described  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  specific  prosecutions  on  charges 
of  assault.  In  these  instances,  although  the  witness  states  that  the  charges  were 
abundantly  proved,  very  low  fines  were  inflicted  or  the  defendant  discharged  on 
technical  grounds.  Complaints  are  especially  brought  against  the  justices  of  the 
peace;  but  it  is  claimed  also  that  the  higher  criminal  court  of  Chicago  has  been 
inclined  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  workingmen.  Two  prominent  lawyers  and 
one  or  two  employers  thought  that  the  only  way  to  secure  fair  decisions  by  State 
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conrts  would  be  to  make  the  judges  appointive  instead  of  elective,  and  to  give 
them  a  very  long  tenure  of  office,  preferably  for  life.  The  Federal  courts  were 
held  up  as  being  illustrations  of  the  superiority  of  this  system,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  their  decisions  are  fair,  not  only  to  capitalists,  but  equally  so  to  laborers. 
Where  judges  are  dependent  upon  the  popular  vote  for  their  positions  they  can  not 
be  so  free  from  prejudice  as  where  their  tenure  is  secure  J 

Several  representatives  of  labor,  however,  including  a  lawyer  who  had  been 
active  in  litigation  concerning  labor,  claimed  that  the  State  and  municipal  courts 
were  much  fairer  than  the  Federal  courts;  that  it  was  right  that  judges  should  be 
really  representatives  of  the  people,  and  not,  as  it  was  said  the  Federal  judges 
often  are,  representatives  of  great  corporations.  The  Federal  courts  have  always 
been  the  defenders  of  property  and  employers,  often  against  the  interests  and  the 
rights  of  the  working  classes.  Reference  was  made  especially  to  the  alleged  injus- 
tice of  the  use  of  the  injunction  in  labor  difficulties  by  Federal  judges.  For  these 
reasons  the  system  of  appointing  judges  for  life  was  strongly  deprecated  by  these 
witnesses.^  In  this  connection  one  witness  vigorously  urged  that  the  right  to  issue 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes  should  be  restricted,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  trial  for 
contempt  of  court  in  cases  involving  a  criminal  offense  should  be  conducted  by 
jury.*    This  i>osition  was  opposed  by  one  or  two  witnesses  on  the  other  side.^ 

ARBITRATION. 

There  was  a  large  amount  of  discussion  on  the  general  subject  of  arbitration,  in 
connection  with  statements  concerning  the  attempts  at  arbitration  in  the  build- 
ing-trades  lockout  and  the  machinists'  strike.  In  the  case  of  the  building-trades 
lockout,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  arbitration  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  relation  between  the  building  trades  council  and  the  separate 
organizations  composing  it.  Employers  apparently  would  have  been  willing  to 
negotiate  or  arbitrate  with  the  various  local  organizations  of  the  separate  trades, 
although  one  or  two  expressed  a  preference  for  arbitration  between  national 
organizations.' 

In  the  case  of  the  machinists'  strike  the  employers  especially  insisted  that  they 
could  arbitrate  only  with  national  organizations  of  workingmen,  inasmuch  as 
local  organizations  are  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  trade  elsewhere, 
and  inasmuch  as  competition  makes  it  necessary  that  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions of  labor  shall  prevail  in  all  the  different  sections.  Several  witnesses  urged 
that  it  is  desirable  that  in  practically  all  trades  national  organizations  of  the 
employers  should  be  formed  and  should  stand  over  against  strong  national 
organizations  of  the  employees,  with  provisions  for  settling  disputes  by  joint 
committees  representing  the  two  organizations.  They  pointed  especially  to  the 
success  of  the  National  Stove  Founders'  Association  and  the  National  Foundry- 
men's  Association  in  avoiding  strikes  by  means  of  such  agreements  with  the 
employees.  The  system  of  arbitration  later  established  between  the  National 
Metal  Trades'  Association  and  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  the  organizations  just  named,  provided  that  in  case  disputes 
could  not  be  settled  by  conference  they  should  be  adjusted  by  a  joint  committee 
composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  respective  national  associations  and  two  mem- 
bers appointed  by  them.* 
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Several  witnesses  pointed  ont  that  many  agreements  heretofore  made  between 
the  organizations  of  various  building  trades  and  the  contractors  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  all  questions  not  covered  by  the  agreement  by  arbitration.  The 
success  of  this  system  in  the  case  of  the  bricklayers  of  Boston  was  especially 
referred  to.  The  bricklayers  in  Chicago  also  have  carried  on  arbitration  very 
successfully.* 

The  ultimatum  of  the  building  contractors*  council,  issued  April  80, 1900,  pro- 
vided for  a  system  of  agreements  between  individual  labor  organizations  and 
organizations  of  employers,  with  arbitration  conmiittees  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. This  system  was  adopted  in  practically  all  of  the  agreements  entered  into 
after  the  lockout.  That  in  the  carpenters'  agreement  is  more  fully  described 
elsewhere.     (Seep,  xi.) 

Certain  witnesses  also  believed  that  arbitration  by  State  or  national  boards 
would  be  very  desirable.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  disposition  among  both 
employers  and  employees  to  oppose  strikes  and  to  favor  i>eaceable  means  of  set- 
tlement. A  few  witnesses  favored  compulsory  arbitration.  One  or  two,  how- 
ever, feared  that  political  influences  might  prevent  fairness  on  the  part  of  official 
arbitrators.' 

Several  employers  declared  also  that  arbitration  has  its  limits.  Certain  demands 
of  labor  organizations  are  so  extreme  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  fight  them. 
This  is  partictdarly  the  case,  some  of  them  asserted,  as  to  the  demand  for  exclu- 
sive employment  of  union  members.' 

It  was  also  suggested  by  a  representative  of  organized  labor  that  an  offer  to  arbi- 
trate is  often  considered  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  strikers,  although 
this  was  denied  by  some  employers.* 

JOURNEYMEN  TAILORS'  LOCKOUT. 

Some  testimony  was  also  taken  by  the  subcommission  concerning  the  strike  or 
lockout  of  the  journeymen  tailors  in  Chicago  during  the  spring  of  1900,  and  con- 
cerning the  conditions  in  the  tailoring  and  garment-making  trades.  The  num- 
ber of  witnesses  heard,  however,  was  small,  and  no  conclusive  judgments  can  be 
based  on  their  testimony. 

Two  or  three  witnesses,  representing  the  journeymen  tailors'  union,  asserted  that 
the  demand  which  caused  the  cessation  of  work  was  that  the  employers  should 
establish  shops  in  connection  with  their  own  stores  or  places  of  business,  in  which 
the  tailors  could  do  the  piecework  which  is  now  done  outside.  They  asserted 
that  the  demand  for  such  shops  was  presented  fully  two  years  before,  and  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1900  the  employers  were  notified  that  unless  the  shops  were 
granted  by  April  1  there  would  be  a  general  strike  of  the  tailors.  The  employers 
anticipated  any  such  action  by  locking  out  their  men.  About  800  tailors  were  dis- 
charged. A  few  of  the  employers  have  granted  the  demand  for  free  shops;  some 
of  them  had  done  so  before  1900. 

These  witnesses  declared  that  up  to  a  very  recent  time  practically  all  of  the  tail- 
oring work  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  including  that  made  by  the  best  custom  tailors, 
was  done  either  in  the  homes  of  the  tailors  or  in  small  shops,  where  each  worker 
rented  space  for  himself  and  where  there  was  practically  no  cooperation  between 
the  different  tailors.  It  was  claimed  that  the  system  of  home  work  tends  to  reduce 
wages,  especially  where  the  wife  and  children  are  called  in  to  help  in  the  work, 
and  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  home,  while  it  also 
involves  a  danger  that  contagious  diseases  may  be  carried  by  the  clothing  to  the 
purchaser.    The  conditions  in  the  shops  referred  to  were  declared  to  be  exceed- 
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ingly  nnsanitary,  while  the  tailors,  on  account  of  their  low  wages  and  also  on 
account  of  the  amount  of  time  wasted  in  getting  the  goods  from  the  employers, 
were  forced  to  work  excessively  long  hours,  often  far  into  the  night,  and  quite 
commonly  on  Sundays.  The  impossibility  of  cooperation  between  the  different 
workers  under  this  system  is  also  detrimental. 

It  was  declared  further  that  to  furnish  free  shops  would  involve  very  little  outlay 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  would  result  in  various  conveniences  and  econ- 
omies to  them.  Those  employers  who  have  established  shops  are  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  system,  and  the  condition  of  their  tailors  is  much  better.^ 

Miss  Addams  and  Mrs.  Henrotin  also  upheld  the  position  of  the  journeymen 
tailors  regarding  the  furnishing  of  shops.*  Practically  no  testimony  on  behalf 
of  the  employers  has  been  taken,  but  Miss  Cope,  deputy  State  factory  inspector, 
in  her  testimony  as  to  the  general  condition  of  clothing  and  garment  workers  in 
Chicago,  suggested  that  the  centralization  of  tailoring  work  in  large  shops  would 
be  injurious  to  the  small  merchant  tailors  and  to  those  workers  who  are  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  work  at  home.'' 

CONDITIONS  IN  CHICAGO  CLOTHING  TRADES. 

Several  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  the  journeymen  tailors'  strike  declared  that 
the  conditions  in  the  various  clothing  trades  in  Chicago  were  extremely  unsatis- 
factory, that  the  wages  were  low,  that  the  work  was  done  largely  in  homes  or  in 
unsanitary  "sweat  shops,"  that  large  numbers  of  women  and  children  were 
employed  under  exceedingly  bad  conditions,  and  that  the  factory-inspection  system 
of  the  State  had  proved  ineffective  in  remedying  the  abuses,  although  it  has 
somewhat  reduced  the  evils  of  child  labor.  Various  specific  statements  were  made 
to  show  the  low  wages  and  other  unfortunate  conditions.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  primary  employer  rather  than  the  subcontractor  (**  sweater")  or  the  worker 
himself  should  be  held  responsible  for  violations  of  the  sweat-shop  and  factory- 
inspection  laws.    Labeling  of  tenement-made  goods  was  also  advocated.^ 

Miss  Cope,'  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  the  wages  in  the  garment  trades 
were  on  the  whole  reasonable,  that  the  methods  of  business  had  kept  pace  with 
modem  improvements,  and  that  the  usual  conditions  of  work  were  not  especially 
severe  or  unsanitary. 

One  or  two  witnesses  'spoke  of  the  condition  of  child  labor  in  Chicago.  It  was 
stated  that  there  is  little  demand  for  the  work  of  children- under  15,  because  there 
are  no  textile  factories  in  the  city.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  condition  of  children 
and  of  young  people  employed  in  the  city  has  been  bettered  by  the  State  factory 
law.  One  witness  held  that  the  child  workers  are  not  inferior  to  other  children 
in  intelligence  or  physical  development.^ 

SOCLAL  SETTLEMENTS  IN  CHICAGO. 

Professor  Taylor,  president  of  the  Chicago  Conunons,  a  social  settlement, 
described  the  work  of  that  institution  in  considerable  detail.  He  alluded  espe- 
cially to  the  public  meetings  for  the  free  discussion  of  mooted  questions  which 
have  been  held,  and  which  have  been  attended  by  people  of  the  widest  extremes 
of  opinion.  He  believes  that  such  free  discussion  serves  as  a  valuable  safety  valve 
to  the  feelings  of  extremists.  A  fuller  summary  of  the  testimony  of  Professor 
Taylor  on  these  points  is  contained  in  the  digest.     (P.  cxLii.) 
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I.  THE  BTTTLDINO  TRADES  DEADLOCK,  1900. 

KoTB.— It  will  be  remembered  that  most  of  this  testimonv  was  taken  in  March,  1900,  during 
the  pendency  of  the  dispute,  and  the  digest  presents  the  statements  as  in  the  present  tense. 

A.  Immediate  canses.  (See,  also,  as  to  the  character  of  the  building  trades  coun- 
cil, p.  XLvn;  as  to  the  practices  of  the  unions  against  which  complaint  was  made, 
see  p.  Lxviu.) 

1.  Demand  for  destruction  of  building  trades  council. — Mr.  Falkenau,  a  reijre- 
sentative  of  flie  building  contractors'  council,  says  that  the  cause  of  the  existing 
strike  is  the  insistence  of  the  contractors'  council  on  the  dissolution  of  the  build- 
ing trades  council.  The  contractors  are  not  at  present  willing  to  disx>ense  with 
their  own  council.  Their  council  has  much  larger  aims  than  may  api)ear  on  the 
surface,  and  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  building  trades  council.  It  will  never 
take  any  action  which  will  be  in  the  least  harmful  to  the  interests  of  either  the 
afSliated  bodies  or  any  of  the  individuals  that  comi)ose  it.  The  building  trades 
council  is  bound  together  by  the  sympathetic  strike;  and  that  is  the  thing  which 
the  contractors  are  determined  to  eliminate.  The  witness  has  no  objection  to  the 
recognition  of  labor  unions,  though  not  in  such  a  sense  that  nonunion  men  should 
be  excluded  from  employment.     (324-829.) 

Mr.  Welxs,  a  general  contractor,  thinks  that  the  abolition  of  the  building 
trades  council  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  present  labor  difficulties.  If  that  were 
effected,  permanent  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  several  unions,  as 
formerly,  and  business  would  go  on  smoothly.     (881.) 

Mr.  WOODBURY,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  council,  admits  that  the 
building  trades  council  and  some  of  the  affiliated  bodies  may  be  somewhat  to 
blame  ror  the  existing  strike,  but  he  believes  that  the  contractors  and  tne  public 
press  are  much  more  responsible.  The  demand  that  the  building  trades  council 
be  dissolved  is  an  unreasonable  demand.  Tne  workmen  do  not  demand  the  disso- 
lution of  the  contractors'  council,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  believes  that  it  should  be 
maintained.     (463.) 

Mr.  PoucHOT,  business  agent  of  the  sheet  metal  workers'  union,  declares  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  destroy  the  building  trades  council.  If  it  were 
destroyed  there  would  very  soon  be  another  just  as  strong.     (436.) 

Mr.  McGarby,  a  manufacturer  of  boilers,  declares  that  the  members  of  the 
unions  engaged  in  the  building  trades  strike  are  intelligent  and  honest  men. 
They  only  demand  what  they  consider  ri^ht.  The  witness  thinks  if  the  employ- 
ers would  meet  them  in  a  fair  spirit  the  difficulty  would  soon  be  settled.  But  the 
contractors  are  trying  to  rule  or  ruin.  The  combination  between  the  employers 
in  the  buUding  trades  has  compelled  all  the  unions  of  workmen  to  combine;  even 
thus  they  are  Ukely  to  be  weaker  than  the  employers,  who  have  a  great  deal  more 
money.    (311.) 

Mr.  LONQ,  business  agent  of  the  gas  fitters'  association,  asserts  that  two  or  three 
contractors  have  told  mm  that  the  contractors  mean  to  break  up  all  the  unions 
and  starve  the  people  into  submission.     (203. ) 

Testifying  in  February,  1901,  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  declared  that  the  funda- 
mental question  in  dispute  in  the  building  trades  strike  was  the  right  to  maintain 
the  builoing  trades  council.  Objection  was  also  made  by  the  contractors  to  the 
restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  limitation  of  a  day's  work,  and  there 
was  some  merit  in  these  criticisms;  the  unions  had  gone  too  far.  Moreover,  hold- 
ing political  office  by  labor  leaders  was  condemned  by  the  employers  and  by  the 
general  public.  But  the  **  nub  "  of  the  whole  controversy  from  beginning  to  end 
was  the  right  of  the  employees  to  maintain  some  central  body. 

The  building  contractors  council  insisted  ui)on  the  dissolution  of  the  building 
trades  council  but  never  was  willing  to  consent  to  disbanding  its  own  organiza- 
tion, although  the  employers  had  repeatedly  said  that  the  existence  of  their  coun- 
cU  was  due  to  t^e  existence  of  the  other.  While  the  employers  stoutly  denied 
that  there  was  any  valid  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  central  organization, 
it  is  weU  known  that  strong  central  labor  organizations  eidst  in  nearly  all  cities; 
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and  though  the  bnilding  trades  council  was  perhaps  unique  in  some  of  its  rules, 
and  in  its  stren^^,  most  of  its  characteristics  could  be  paralleled  from  organiza- 
tions in  other  cities. 

Professor  Taylor  believes  that  if  the  contractors  had  been  willing  from  the 
beginning  to  permit  the  organization  of  a  new  central  body  with  restricted  pow- 
ers and  raodined  methods,  as  was  finally  done,  the  ffreat  prolongation  of  the  dis- 
pute  might  have  been  prevented.  It  was  not  fair,  in  his  opinion ,  for  the  contractors 
to  insist  on  the  cessation  of  the  symi>athetio  strike  while  they  were  organizing  a 
sympathetic  lockout;  nor  to  char^  the  unions  with  violating  agreements  when 
some  of  the  contractors'  organizations  had  broken  the  agreement  as  to  the  Satur- 
day half -holiday;  nor  to  complain  of  the  limitation  of  the  day's  work  without 
recognizing  the  complaint  of  the  men  against  the  **  rusher  "  being  selected  to  set 
the  pace  for  the  day  s  work;  or  to  object  to  restriction  of  liberty  while  they  were 
themselves  curtailing  the  rights  of  the  small  contractors,  if  they  refused  to  join 
the  association,  by  cuttiDg  off  their  supply  of  material  and  labor.     (585, 541, 542.) 

Professor  Taylor  says  that  there  are  various  x>eculiar  conditions  in  the  indus- 
trial life  of  Chicago  which  have  tended  to  produce  friction,  and  which  exercised 
an  influence  in  causing  and  prolonging  the  building  trades  strike.  The  cosmo- 
politan character  of  the  population,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  working  people 
are  only  transcient  resiaents,  tend  to  favor  radicalism  and  excitability.  On  wie 
other  hand,  the  employing  classes  of  the  city  have  too  little  sympathy  with  labor 
and  too  little  information  concerning  the  history  and  purposes  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  slightest  reflection  will  show  the  economic  necessity  of  the  organization 
of  labor,  if  organization  of  capital  is  admitted  to  be  necessary.  The  employers 
have  also  underestimated  the  uprightness  of  the  laboring  classes  and  especially 
of  the  labor  leaders.  During  the  building  trades  strike  a  prominent  business  man 
in  Chicago  suggested  to  Professor  Taylor  that  the  only  way  to  settle  the  strike 
was  to  provide  for  the  leaders  who  would  lose  their  sakoied  positions  in  the  labor 
unions  by  such  a  settlement,  and  he  offered  to  put  into  Professor  Taylor's  hands 
$10,000  for  that  purpose.  The  witness  declared  to  him  that  trade  unionism  in 
Chicago  could  not  be  purchased  for  $10,000  or  any  other  sum,  and  that  such  an 
estimate  of  the  venality  of  the  rank  and  file,  or  even  of  the  officers  of  the  unions, 
was  unwarranted,  and  tended  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  strong  feeling. 

Both  among  employers  and  employees,  moreover,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
toward  bitterness  and  disregard  oi  the  rights  on  the  other  side.  Both  sides  have 
been  quick  to  resort  to  threats.  The  sentiment  of  employers  and  of  employees  has 
often  Deen  in  favor  of  " fighting  it  out;"  employers  have  declared,  **We  will 
starve  them  out."  The  contractors  have  shown  unnecessary  rudeness  in  receiv- 
ing delegations  from  the  employees,  and  unnecessary  violence  has  been  shown  in 
the  language  used  by  the  members  of  the  building  trades  council.     (540, 541. ) 

2.  Character  of  small  contractors, — Mr.  Long,  business  agent  of  the  gas  fitters' 
association,  says  that  his  union  seldom  has  any  trouble  with  the  large  contractors. 
The  trouble  arises  with  the  small  men,  who  have  gone  into  business  for  them- 
selves because  they  are  not  first-class  mechanics,  and  therefore  have  trouble  in 
getting  employment.     (203.) 

Mr.  Preece,  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  states  that  there  was  a  strike  of  the  brick- 
layers in  1887,  which  lasted  some  11  or  12  weeks.  It  was  ended  by  an  a^eement 
for  permanent  arbitration,  which  maintained  harmony  between  the  bricklayers 
and  their  employers  until  1897.  In  that  year  the  contractors  gave  6  months*  notice 
of  the  termination  of  the  agreement,  according  to  its  terms.  At  the  same  time  they 
issued  an  ultimatum  that  they  would  not  arbitrate  unless  the  union  refused  to  worx 
for  any  but  members  of  the  Chicago  Builders'  Association.  Arbitration  committees 
were  apiwinted  by  both  bodies,  and  at  the  meeting  the  employers  introduced  a 
resolution  providing  that  the  bricklayers  should  not  work  for  outside  employers. 
The  bricklayers  succeeded  in  getting  it  modified  so  far  as  to  permit  them  to 
work  also  for  members  of  the  union  itself  who  were  in  business  as  builders.  In 
1898  the  contractors  complained  that  the  comi)etition  of  these  union  builders  was 
too  keen,  and  demanded  that  they  be  forced  into  the  contractors'  association.  The 
bricklayers  finally  yielded  and  agreed  to  work  for  none  but  members  of  the  con- 
tractors' association.  The  smau  contractors  thus  forced  into  the  association 
numbered,  the  witness  believes,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  contractors.  This  ele- 
ment, being  so  numerous,  obtained  control  of  the  association  and  put  in  officers  of 
its  own  selection.  These  officers  were  men  of  very  different  caliber  and  character 
from  the  old  officers  with  whom  the  bricklayers  had  worked  in  harmony  for  many 
years.  They  assumed  a  very  arbitrary  position  toward  the  union,  and  even 
objected  to  selecting  an  umpire  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  Mr.  Preece  believes 
that  the  bad  feeling  that  has  been  growing  for  2  years  is  due  to  the  events  just 
related.  The  old  contractors  who  used  to  control  the  association  have  now  got 
control  of  it  again,  but  the  men  who  have  held  the  offices  and  have  made  the  trouble 
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have  been  able  to  misrepreseiit  the  canses  of  difficnlty  in  snch  a  way  as  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  the  nnion  in  the  minds  of  the  present  officers.     (476, 477. ) 

3.  Paid  agitators  ammig  employers. — ^Bir.  Gubbins,  president  of  the  bricklayers' 
nnion,  thinks  that  mnch  of  the  trouble  between  the  contractors  and  the  workmen 
is  due  not  to  the  large  and  responsible  contractors,  but  to  small  men,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  small  men  who  receive  a  per  diem  payment  for  sitting  on  conmiittees. 
One  of  these  men  did  only  one  job  in  2  years,  and  that  involved  only  60,000  bricks. 
Such  men  can  make  more  by  prolonging  the  trouble  and  so  keeping  their  places 
on  committees  of  the  emplovers'  association  than  they  can  by  contracting.  (228, 
229,241.) 

Mr.  Long,  president  of  the  board  of  business  agents  of  the  building  trades 
council,  states  that  the  secretary  of  the  committee  of  the  contractors'  council  said 
to  him,  when  the  discussion  preceding  the  present  strike  was  going  on,  that  the 
contractors  were  figuring  on  a  lockout,  and  continued,  •'  I  don't  care;  I  am  get- 
ting paid  for  it,  you  know,  and  I  will  jolly  the  thing  along."    (199.) 

4.  Attitude  of  the  press. — Mr.  Gubbins,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union, 
thinks  that  the  Chicago  papers  have  always  acted  very  unfairly  toward  organized 
labor.  He  does  not  blame  the  reporters  so  much  as  the  editorial  force.  He  has 
seen  statements  which  were  written  correctly  by  the  reporters,  but  which  were 
80  altered  before  they  appeared  as  to  convey  false  impressions.  The  result  is  that 
•the  people  at  large  are  able  to  see  only  one  side  of  the  case.  The  workingmen 
have  no  money  to  buy^p  papers  to  advocate  their  cause.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  if  people  m  general  are  prejudiced  against  the  workmen.     (236.) 

5.  Unions jprimartly  involved, — ^Mr.  Pouchot,  business  agent  of  the  sheet  metal 
workers'  union,  says  that  there  are  no  differences  to  be  settled  between  the  sheet 
metal  workers  and  their  employers,  and  that  he  understands  that  there  are  no 
differences  except  in  three  trades — the  plumbers,  the  gasfitters,  and  the  lathers — 
in  each  case  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  the  day's  work.  The  sheet  metal 
workers'  union  has  never  struck,  though  it  has  been  locked  out  more  th^i  once. 
(487.) 

B.  Early  demandi,  negotiations  and  attempted  arbitration. — Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general 
contfactor,  states  that  the  building  trades  council  was  organized  in  the  year  1894. 
Its  demands,  or  those  of  the  affiliated  unions  which  were  enforced  through  it, 
became  more  and  more  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  as  time  went  on .  Mr.  Falkenau 
specifies  the  shutting  out  of  apprentices  and  the  limitation  of  the  day's  work.  The 
contractors  were  obIig;ed  to  submit  to  these  things,  as  well  as  to  a  great  variety 
of  impositions  and  injustices,  largely  because  of  the  necessity  which  they  were 
generally  under  of  fimshin^  the  work  they  were  engaged  on  within  a  given  time. 
The  need  of  an  organization  which  should  enable  the  contractors  to  resist  the 
arbitrary  demands  of  the  building  trades  council  led  to  the  organizaticMi  of  the 
building  contractor'  council  in  April,  1899. 

On  August  30, 1899,  the  building  contractors'  council  resolved  to  api>oint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  submit  its  grievances  to  the  building  trades  council,  and  to  inform 
it  that  unless  the  obnoxious  rules  were  modified  in  some  instances,  and  abolished 
in  others,  within  1  week,  the  organizations  affiliated  with  the  building  contract- 
ors' council  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  measures  for  their  own  protection.  No 
answer  was  received  for  more  than  a  week.  A  conference  was  finally  arranged, 
but  the  committee  of  the  trades  council  failed  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time. 
A  meeting  was  afterwards  held,  but  no  results  were  obtained.  On  November  17, 
1899,  the  building  contractors'  council  adopted  a  resolution  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  important  part: 

'* Resolved,  That  on  and  after  January,  1900,  the  trades  represented  in  the  build- 
ing contractors'  council  shall  not  recognize — 

'*  First.  Any  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  may  perform  during  his 
working  day. 

*'  Second.  Any  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery- 

**  Third.  The  right  of  any  person  to  interfere  with  the  workmen  during  work- 
ing hours. 

'*  Fourth.  The  sympathetic  strike. 

"Fifth.  Restriction  of  the  use  of  any  manufactured  material  except  prison 
made. 

"Sixth.  The  right  of  the  unions  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  apprentices. 

''And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  regulations  be  sent  to  the 
building  trades  council  and  its  affiliated  unions,  as  outlining  the  position  of  the 
building  contractors'  council  with  respect  to  the  existing  conditions  in  the  build- 
ing trade  at  the  present  time,  that  are  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  all  parties 
concerned,  with  the  assurance  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  build- 
ing contractors'  council  to  question  the  present  rate  of  wages,  hours,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  legitimate  unionism."  _  _         _C 
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A  copy  of  this  resolution  was  sent  by  special  messenger  to  the  boilding  trades 
cotincii,  and  was  referred  by  it  to  a  committee,  but  no  farther  action  whatever 
seems  to  have  been  taken  upon  it.  The  resolution  of  the  contractors  was  made 
public,  and  the  resulting  understanding  and  discussion  of  the  methods  of  the 
building  trades  council  Drought  ujwn  it  such  an  avalanche  of  public  criticism 
that  it  thought  it  necessary  to  take  steps  to  put  itself  in  a  better  position  in  the 
public  eye.  It  did  not  wish'  to  recognize  the  contractors'  council,  and  tried  to  get 
a  committee  appointed  of  outside  contractors.  This  movement,  if  successful, 
besides  avoiding  the  acknowledgment  of  a  backdown,  would  have  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  creating  a  division  among  the  contractors  tiiemselves  by  putting  those 
outside  the  contractors*  association  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  those  within. 
Ultimately,  upon  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Madden,  a  committee  of  the  trades  council 
met  a  committee  of  the  contractors'  council  and  recognized  it  as  such.  The  con- 
tractors submitted  as  subjects  for  arbitration  the  rules  set  forth  in  the  resolution 
of  November  17.  The  meetings  of  the  joint  committee  proceeded  harmoniously, 
and  after  they  had  been  held  Smost  daily  for  10  days  an  agreement  was  reached. 

The  chief  desire  of  the  contractors  had  been  to  do  away  with  the  Sjrmpathetic 
strike.  They  believed  that  strikes  could  be  avoided  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  if 
all  differences  were  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  agreement  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee provided  for  a  board  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  5  members  from  the  trades 
council  and  5  members  from  the  contractors'  coxmcil,  who  were  to  have  power  to 
impose  fines  or  punishments  unon  the  members  of  both  councils  with  such  force 
that  members  under  penalty  should  be  debarred  from  all  the  privileges  of  their 
associations  or  unions  until  the  penalties  were  satisfied.  Every  dispute,  which 
the.  parties  immediately  in  interest  should  not  be  able  to  settle,  was  to  be  referred 
to  a  standing  arbitration  committee  of  5  members  from  the  employers  and  5  from 
the  employees,  representing  the  trade  interested.  If  the  trade  directly  interested 
should  oe  unable  to  settle  any  case,  the  difference  should  be  adjusted  by  the  final 
board  of  arbitration  of  the  two  councils.  No  strike  or  lockout  was  to  be  authorized 
or  called  by  reason  of  any  dispute  between  the  organizations  represented  in  either 
council.  Work  was  to  contmue  uninterrupted  during  the  arbitration.  Other 
provisions  of  the  agreement  were  that  there  should  be  no  limitation  of  the  amount 
of  work  which  a  man  might  do  during  the  normal  working  day,  that  at  least  one 
apprentice  should  be  allowed  at  each  established  shop  in  each  trade,  whose  term 
of  apprenticeship  should  expire  before  he  should  reach  22  years  of  age,  and  that 
no  rules  other  than  those  embodied  in  these  agreements  should  be  promulgated, 
recognized,  or  enforced  by  either  council  unless  authorized  by  the  final  board  of 
arbitration.  The  contractors  were  to  employ  no  workmen  except  those  carrying 
cards  of  an  organization  afi&liated  with  the  building  trades  council. 

The  committee  finished  its  work  on  December  28-,  and  agreed  to  meet  the  next 
morning  to  attach  their  names  to  the  final  report.  On  December  29  the  report 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  contractors  and  by  4  representatives  of 
the  trades  council.  Three  members  of  the  trades  council  committee  did  not  appear. 
The  report  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  contractors'  council  on  the  same 
day  and  immediately  ratified.  The  representatives  of  the  trades  council  had  given 
assurance  that  their  body  would  ratify  the  agreement  that  evening,  and  had 
agreed  to  exchange  ratifications  the  next  day.  When  the  committee  of  the  con- 
tractors' council  went  to  make  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  they  found  a  single 
representative  of  the  trades  council,  who  informed  them  that  the  trades  council 
had  referred  the  agreement  to  its  constituent  unions  for  a  referendum  vote,  and 
that  it  would  be  8  weeks  before  answers  could  be  received  from  all  the  unions. 

On  January  5  the  contractors  were  informed  that  a  sympathetic  strike  had  been 
declared  on  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  buildinc:.  The  conference  committee  of 
the  contractors  immediately  went  to  the  office  of  the  trades  council  to  protest. 
At  this  time  they  met  Mr.  Woodbury,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  trades 
council  who  had  failed  to  sign  the  joint  report,  and  asked  his  reasons  for  refusing. 
He  said  that  they  were  personal  and  were  nobody's  business  but  his  own.  (5i 
another  occasion,  however,  before  the  Sunset  Club,  Mr.  Woodbury  stated  loathe 
was  absolutely  opposed  to  arbitration  agreements,  because  arbitration  took  too 
much  itme,  and  in  the  end  the  men  always  got  the  worst  of  it.  The  difficulty  on 
the  Methodiist  Book  Concern  building  was  ultimately  adjusted. 

On  January  17  the  contractors'  council  wrote  to  the  trades  council  asking  that  a 
definite  answer  with  regard  to  the  joint  agreement  be  given  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 27.  No  answer  was  received  within  the  time  si)ecmed.  The  contractors  con- 
cluded that  the  trades  council  was  acting  in  bad  faith,  and  was  trying  to  delay 
the  matter  until  the  building  season  should  begin  and  the  contractors  should  ah 
be  busy.  The  contractors,  therefore,  adopted  a  circular  notice,  copies  of  which 
were  furnished  to  every  contractor  with  instructions  to  see  that  a  copy  was  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  every  jonmejnnan  and  workman  in  his  employ.  The  circular 
stated  the  rates  of  wages  which  the  contractors  proposed  to  pay  to  each  class  of 
workmen: 


Carpenters $8. 40 

Sheet-metal  workers 8. 40 

House  drainers 3.28 

Iron   workers,   ornamental,  and 

brackets 8.20 

Painters 8.00 

Gravel  roofers 8.00 

Plasterers*  laborers 3. 40 

Laborers 3.00 


Bricklayers $4.00 

Plumbers 4.00 

Stonecutters 4. 00 

Gas  fitters 4.00 

Steam  fitters 4.00 

Plasterers  and  engineers 4. 00 

Tile  setters 4.00 

Iron  setters  and  bracket,  struc- 
tural    3.60 

Marble  setters .  3. 50 

The  circular  continued: 

*'  The  unions  affiliated  with  the  building-trades  coimcil  have  absolutely  ignored 
the  joint  agreement  and  failed  to  ratify  the  same.  We  hereby  make  the  rbllow- 
ing  rules  to  be  enforced  by  the  contractors  of  Chicago  on  and  after  February  5, 
1900,  and  you  will  govern  yourselves  accordingly: 

"  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day*s  work. 

"  Time  and  one-half  will  be  allowed  for  all  overtime. 

**  Double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

*'  No  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform  in  a  day. 

"  No  restriction  as  to  union  or  nonunion  made  material. 

**  No  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  machinery. 

"  The  foreman  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  contractor. 

"  The  right  to  employ  and  discharge  whoever  he  may  choose  is  reserved  to  the 
einployer.*^ 

The  circular  further  stated  that  men  who  should  work  for  the  contractors 
on  and  after  February  5  would  have  to  work  according  to  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  contractors'  council.  Upon  the  distribution  of  this  circular  the  officers  of 
the  trades  council  declared  to  their  men  that  it  constituted  a  lockout  on  the  part 
of  the  general  contractors. 

Mayor  Harrison  afterwards  undertook  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  asking  nine  members  of  the  contractors'  council  to  meet  nine  members 
of  the  trades  council  in  his  office.  The  contractors,  considering  the  result  of  two 
attempts  to  agree  with  the  building-trades  council,  believed  that  that  body  was 
*'  so  unreliable,  lawless,  and  corrupt  that  no  possible  gwd  could  come  from  any 
conference  or  attempt  at  arbitration  with  them."  They  announced  that  they 
would  not  deal  with  the  building-trades  council  as  such..  Thejr  referred  the 
affiliated  unions  of  the  building-trades  council  to  their  respective  bodies  of 
employers — bricklayers  to  deal  with  master  masons,  carpenters  with  the  master 
carpenters' organization,  etc.     (312-321.) 

Mr.  Woodbury  states  that  Mr.  Falkenau's  account  of  his  attitude  toward  arbi- 
tration agreements,  as  expressed  in  a  speech  before  the  Sunset  Club,  is  not  true. 
In  refutation  of  it,  he  submits  a  stenographic  report  of  the  speech  referred  to. 
He  also  states  that  Mr.  Falkenau  is  not  accurate  in  quotingthe  answer  he  made 
when  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  sign  the  joint  agreement  of  I)ecember ,  1899.  His 
answer  was  that  he  was  not  making  explanations  now.  He  says,  in  explanation 
of  his  refusal  to  sign,  that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  the  first  meetings  of  the 
joint  committee  and  did  not  approve  of  what  had  been  done  when  he  returned 
from  a  necessary  absence.  Moreover,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  carpenters  that 
their  employers  had  no  right  to  take  a  position  which  violated  their  existing 
agreement.  That  agreement  was  valid  until  April  1 ,  and  until  that  time  no  ques- 
tion of  a  change  could  properly  arise.  The  experience  of  the  carpenters  in  i>er- 
mitting  agreements  to  be  disturbed  had  not  been  gratifying.  At  the  close  of  the 
World^  Fair  time  they  had  an  agreement,  running  nearly  2  years  ahead,  for 
wages  of  40  cents  an  hour.  The  contractors  requested  a  reduction,  and  the  car- 
penters consented  to  arbitrate  the  question.  The  result  was  that  they  had  to 
submit  to  a  reduction  to  85  cents  an  hour.     (459, 460, 464. ) 

Mr.  Brbnnock,  treasurer  of  the  building-trades  council,  declares  that  the  ulti- 
matum presented  by  the  contractors'  council  to  the  building-trades  council  was 
an  insult.  No  conference  was  asked,  but  it  was  demanded  that  sympathetic 
strikes  should  be  abolished.  The  contractors*  council  disregarded  Mr.  Madden's 
first  invitation  to  a  conference,  and  when  later  a  similar  committee  did  meet  in 
conference  it  was  found  that  on  practically  every  proposition  all  the  representa- 
tives of  the  contractors  voted  sohdly  on  the  one  side  and  all  the  representatives 
of  the  employees  solidly  on  the  other.     (468.)  > 
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Mr.  Madden  refers  to  the  effort  which  he  made  to  secure  a  reasonable  settle- 
ment of  the  difficnlties  between  the  contractors  and  the  workmen,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  building-trades  council  never  acted  upon  the  agreement  which  had 
been  unanimously  settled  by  the  joint  conunittee.  Every  union  which  acted  on 
it  acted  favorably,  and  the  witness  does  not  understand  why  the  trades  council 
did  not  ratify  it.  Mr.  Madden  also  refers  to  the  effort  of  the  mayor  to  secure  a 
settlement,  which  was  defeated  by  the  attitude  of  the  contractors.  They  seem 
to  have  felt  that  they  were  not  justified  in  any  further  negotiations  with  the  men, 
in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  men  to  ratify  the  agreement  already  reached. 
(109,  111.) 

Mr.  GUBBINS,  president  of  the  bricbiayers'  union,  states  that  the  buildmg-trades 
council  ignored  a  communication  from  the  contractors*  council  looking  to  an 
agreement  between  the  two  bodies.  Mr.  B.  M.  Madden,  a  prominent  material 
dealer,  offered  his  services  as  mediator,  and  asked  Mr.  Gubbins  if  he  would  be 
wUling  to  meet  a  committee  of  contractors  to  arrange  a  settlement  of  difficulties. 
Mr.  Gubbins,  after  consulting  with  other  labor  leaders,  agreed  to  the  proposition, 
with  a  proviso  that  men  be  selected  on  the  contractors'  side  who  were  not  known 
as  opponents  of  organized  labor.  This  condition  does  not  seem  to  Mr.  Gubbins 
to  have  been  fulfilled.  The  committee  met,  however,  and  after  long  deliberation 
arranged  a  basis  of  agreement  which  was  submitted  to  the  building  contractors' 
council  and  to  the  building-trades  council.  The  contractors'  council  promptiy 
ratified  it.  The  trades  council  h^d  to  submit  it  to  a  referendum  vote.  Mr.  Gub- 
bins is  confident  that  it  would  have  been  ratified  by  the  unions  if  the  contractors 
had  allowed  them  time  to  act  ujwn  it.  Those  unions  which  voted  at  all  voted  in 
favor  of  it,  and  those  which  failed  to  act  within  the  period  fixed,  would  have  been 
counted  in  the  affirmative.  Before  the  time  expired  which  the  unions  had  asked 
for  the  contractors  presented  their  ultimatum,  in  the  shape  of  rules,  which  they 
had  formulated  contrary  to  all  existing  agreements  with  the  unions.  These 
rules  would  have  lost  to  the  workingmen  their  Saturday  half -holiday ,  and  would 
have  made  them  work  with  anybody  the  employers  saw  fit  to  hire.  They  involved 
tiie  locking  out,  from  the  following  Monday,  of  all  men  who  would  not  submit. 
This  put  an  end  to  all  negotiations.  The  mayor  of  Chicago  afterwards  proposed 
to  the  workingmen  to  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  a  like  committee  of  the  con- 
tractors. The  workingmen  consented,  but  when  the  mayor  extended  his  invita- 
tion to  the  contractors  they  refused  in  a  letter  through  tne  press.  (220,  221,  226, 
227,229,240.) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  manufacturer  of  sheet-metal  work,  says  that  the  most  notice- 
able feature  of  the  Madden  arbitration  was  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
laboring  men.  The  award  was  signed  by  two  or  three  or  four  of  their  members. 
The  contractors'  association  now  feels  that  it  has  wasted  2  or  8  weeks  of  time, 
and  that  it  is  not  now  worth  while  to  attempt  to  arbitrate  again,  although  the 
principal  reason  for  refusing  to  negotiate  further  is  that  the  contractors  are  not 
willing  to  arbitrate  the  question  whether  they  shall  be  restricted  as  to  the  men 
they  can  employ.    (854.) 

Mr.  Ofpield,  a  patent  lawyer,  says  that  so  long  as  the  trade  unions  insist  on 
their  extreme  demands  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  any  agreement  between  the 
opposing  parties  in  the  present  difficulties.  Many  manufacturers  feel  that  the 
fignt  must  be  fought  to  a  finish.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  there  should 
be  some  further  steps  toward  arbitration.  The  witness  understands  that  there 
have  been  various  negotiations  and  meeting[s  of  the  pfurties  in  the  various  strikes, 
but  that  some  difficulties  have  always  arisen  which  have  destroved  the  spirit 
which  would  make  a  settiement  possible.  The  manufacturers,  so  far  as  the  wit- 
ness knows,  are  di8i)osed  to  be  conciliatory,  but  there  is  a  certain  line,  to  go  beyond 
which  would  mean  the  destruction  of  their  rights.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
there  must  be  some  men  or  some  organization  which  could  be  trusted  to  mediate 
between  the  contending  parties.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  representatives 
of  the  manufacturers  and  of  the  workingmen  should  get  together  and  try  to 
harmonize  their  difficulties.     (84,  85.) 

C.  Attitude  of  the  workingmen  and  the  employers  toward  arbitration.  (See  also  above 
as  to  negotiations,  p.  xxxvu.) 

Mr.  Cabroll,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  states  that  the  bmlding 
trades  have  had  tne  most  perfect  system  of  arbitration  in  existence.  That  evstem 
consists  in  the  efforts  of  the  business  agents,  and  afterwards  of  the  board  of  busi- 
ness agents,  to  obtain  a  personal  agreement  with  the  contractors,  the  architects, 
and  the  owners,  whenever  a  difficulty  arises  on  any  building.  The  members  of 
the  several  unions  are  willing  to  submit  their  differences  with  their  several 
employers,  so  far  as  such  differences  exist,  to  arbitration.    This  arbitration  by 
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trades  separately  is  the  only  sort  of  arbitration  that  is  practicable.  The  plnmbers 
are  not  willing  to  let  their  differences  be  adjusted  by  plasterers,  nor  the  plasterers 
to  let  their  differences  be  adjusted  by  plumbei's.  Ifearly  all  of  the  delegates  to 
the  building  trades  council  were  in  favor  of  the  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Madden, 
which  provided  for  a  general  arbitration  committee  of  five  appointed  by  the 
building  trades  council  and  five  appointed  by  the  contractors'  council.  This  plan 
was  disapproved  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  individual  unions.  Mr.  Carroll  does 
not  thiuK  that  there  was  one  trade  that  wished  to  depart  from  the  old  plan  of 
settlement  between  the  employers  and  the  employees  of  the  individual  trades. 
The  trouble  now  is  that  the  contractors  refuse  to  arbitrate  anything  until  the 
building  trades  council  is  destroyed.  If  the  contractors  would  consent,  each 
individual  trade  in  which  differences  exist  could  proceed  at  once  to  arbitrate  bv 
itself,  as  the  plumbers  have  vainly  tried  to  induce  the  master  plumbers  to  do.  It 
is  true  that  building  could  hardly  progress  in  a  satisfactory  way  while  differences 
exist  between  masters  and  men  in  any  one  particular  trade,  because  the  building 
could  not  be  finished  without  the  introduction  of  nonunion  men,  and  that  would 
involve  a  strike  on  the  part  of  any  union  men  employed  on  the  building  in  ques- 
tion or  employed  by  the  same  firm  in  other  places.  Such  an  agreement  could  not 
fail  to  be  reached  on  the  part  of  every  trade,  however,  if  masters  and  men  appointed 
each  a  man  and  these  two  men  chose  an  umpire,  whose  vote  should  be  final  in  aU 
matters  of  dispute.  The  witness  believes  that  all  the  trades  would  be  willing  that 
an  arbitration  committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  one  man  from  each  organiza- 
tion affUiated  with  the  building  trades  council  ana  one  from  each  organization  affili- 
ated with  the  contractors'  council.  As  there  are  more  organizations  in  the 
building  trades  council,  this  would  give  more  votes  to  the  workmen  than  to  the 
contractors;  but  the  witness  does  not  believe  that  any  trade  would  be  willing  to 
give  up  its  vote.  However,  the  workmen  are  willing  to  adopt  any  feasible  plan  of 
arbitration.  The  most  practical  plan  is  that  which  has  already  existed  for  years, 
of  agreements  by  separate  trades.     (268-374. ) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  says  that  the  president  of  the  carpenters'  union 
and  the  head  men  of  the  bricklayers'  union  have  told  him  that  they  would  be  very 
willing  to  arbitrate,  but  that  they  can  not  do  so  independently  of  the  building 
trades  council.    (92.) 

Mr.  Preece,  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  believes  that  there  ought  to  be  arrange- 
ments for  arbitration  between  the  unions  and  the  employers  m  each  trade,  but 
that  there  ought  also  to  be  a  higher  board,  which  could  be  called  upon  in  case 
any  trade  and  its  employers  could  not  agree.     (477.) 

Mr.  Price,  a  general  contractor,  thinks  that  arbitration  could  be  effected  with 
the  individual  unions,  but  not  with  the  building  trades  council.     (362. ) 

Mr.  Brennock,  treasurer  of  the  building  trades  council,  thinks  that  the  coun- 
cil can  not  undertake  a  joint  settlement  of  a  strike  for  aU  the  trades  represented. 
The  men  from  the  different  trades  do  not  understand  the  conditions  of  any  par- 
ticular trade  thoroughly.  The  proper  method  of  settlement  is  with  the  separate 
trades.  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  the  witness  knows,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
building  trades  council  to  prevent  such  a  settlement.     (468.) 

Mr.  Stiles,  a  master  painter,  thinks  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  different 
trades  to  arbitrate  their  own  difficulties,  regardless  of  any  central  bodies.  It 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  have  some  practical  cooperation  among  the  dif- 
ferent trades  in  order  to  reach  an  effective  agreement.     (340,  341.) 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Ryan  says  that  the  agreement  between  the  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers'  Union  and  the  contractors  provided  for  arbitration  concern- 
ing any  matter  not  specifically  regulated  by  the  agreement  itself.  The  witness 
thmks  that  difficulties  between  employers  and  employees  in  the  building  trades 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  settled  oy  negotiations  or  arbitration  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  individual  trade  affected.  A  contractor  who  is  engaged  in  steel 
construction  for  buildings,  or  a  workman  who  is  actually  performmg  this  class 
of  work,  knows  the  conditions  much  better  than  any  other  person.  It  is  not  desir- 
able that  representatives  of  other  trades  should  be  called  in  to  determine  the 
question  in  dispute  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  If,  however,  no  agreement 
can  be  reached,  appeal  to  the  building  trades  council  is  the  only  resort.  The  wit- 
ness believes  that  the  majority  of  the  trades  in  the  council  could  compel  any  one 
trade  to  arbitrate,  or  at  least  to  accept  the  decision  of  arbitrators  as  to  general 
disputes  affecting  all  of  the  trades.    (281-284. ) 

Mr.  Klein,  president  of  the  Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  International  Union  of 
America,  says  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  that  organization  during  the  past  7 
years  to  arbitrate  labor  disputes,  but  he  has  been  unable  to  bring  about  arbitra- 
tion in  the  present  dispute  in  Chicago.    On  his  arrival  in  Chicago  a  few  days 
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before  his  testimony,  the  witness  visited  the  subordinate  organization  of  the 
bricklayers*  union  and  appealed  to  them  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  seek  arbi- 
tration of  the  dispute  between  the  union  and  the  organization  of  the  master 
masons.  Mr.  EQein  at  that  time  believed  that  there  must  be  some  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  attitude  of  the  master  masons.  He  found,  however,  on  approaching 
the  master  masons  that  they  refused  absolutely  to  arbitrate.  They  asked  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  bricklayers  to  arbitrate  independently  of  the  building 
trades  council.  The  witness  explained  to  the  master  masons  that  it  was  the 
pNolicy  of  the  bricklayers'  organization  to  compel  its  local  bodies  to  seek  arbitra- 
tion, and  in  case  of  refusal  to  withhold  financial  aid.  The  witness  declares  that 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  international  organization  to  hold  the  local 
body  to  conformity  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  if  arbitration  had  been 
agreed  to.  It  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  parent  organization,  in  case  of 
failure  to  carry  out  the  decision,  to  take  up  the  fight  on  behalf  of  the  contractors. 

On  the  very  day  when  the  witness  appeared  before  the  conmiission  the  master 
masons  declared  to  him,  he  states,  that  tney  would  not  arbitrate  until  the  building 
trades  council  should  be  broken  up.  The  witness  put  the  question  whether  their 
doctrine  was  not  **  rule  or  ruin  for  one  side  or  the  other,"  and  one  of  the  master 
masons  present  admitted  that  it  was.  This  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  master 
masons  to  arbitrate  is,  Mr.  Klein  declares,  entirely  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
the  public,  who  are  injured  by  the  inability  to  proceed  with  any  building  what- 
ever so  long  as  the  strike  continues.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  laboring  people 
have  made  mistakes,  and  that  in  some  of  their  demands  they  are  wrong;  but  tms 
should  not  hinder  efforts  to  bring  about  a  general  settlement. 

Mr.  E^ein  thinks,  also,  that  the  refusal  or  the  master  masons  to  agree  to  arbi- 
tration is  likely  to  result  in  the  extension  of  the  strike  against  them  to  other  cities, 
at  least  so  far  as  master  masons  who  belong  to  the  organization  in  Chicago  are 
carrying  on  work  in  other  cities.  It  is  true  that  in  most  large  cities  there  are 
arrangements  by  which  disputes  between  the  local  employers  and  employees  are 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  but  the  witness  thinks  that  even  the  employers  them- 
selves in  these  cities  would  be  liberal  enough  to  take  up  the  fight  against  the 
Chicago  master  masons  in  view  of  their  absolute  refusal  to  arbitrate,  a  refusal 
which  is  entirely  unreasonable  and  which  will  destroy  the  building  business  for 
the  entire  season. 

Mr.  E^ein  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  building  trades  council  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  bricklayers'  union)  actually  desires  arbitration  of  the  present 
disputes,  but  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  does.     (155-159.) 

Mr.  GuBBiNS,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  xmion,  states  that  he  went  with  the 
international  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union  to  the  office  of  the  contractors' 
association,  and  that  he  was  there  told  that  the  policy  of  the  contractors'  associa- 
tion was  to  rule  or  to  ruin,  and  that  the  view  of  the  contractors  was  that  *'  to  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils."  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  contractors  had  any 
grievance  against  the  bricklayers.  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Gubbins  the  actual 
purx)08e  of  the  employers  is  to  destroy  not  only  the  building  trades  council,  but 
afterwards  the  several  individual  unions.     (222. ) 

Mr.  GiNDELE  refers  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Klein  and  Mr.  Gubbins  as  to  the 
alleged  statement  that  the  policy  of  the  contractors  is  one  of  rule  or  ruin,  and  as 
to  tne  use  of  the  phrase, ' '  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils."  Mr.  Gindele  says  that 
while  he  is  the  person  referred  to,  he  in  fact  said  that  the  policy  of  the  contract- 
ors is  not  one  or  rule  or  ruin,  and  that,  while  he  did  use  the  phrase  about  the  spoils, 
he  explained  that  the  contractors  seek  no  spoils  but  the  return  of  prosperity  to 
the  building  industries  of  Chicago,  and  that  if  they  are  victorious  they  will  i)ay 
the  wages  already  announced  and  will  try  to  give  employment  to  the  union  men. 
(364.) 

Mr.  Gubbins  states  that  all  the  workingmen  in  Chicago  are  willing  to  accept 
arbitration,  and  always  have  been.  The  bricklayers  would  not  arbitrate  with  their 
employers  except  upon  the  condition  that  the  employers  of  other  trades  should 
also  arbitrate  with  their  men.  The  intemationail  union  of  bricklayers,  from 
which  the  local  bricklayers  receive  assistance  during  their  strike,  would  have 
required  such  separate  arbitration  if  the  employers  had  consented  to  it,  and  would 
have  withdrawn  its  aid  if  the  local  unions  had  refused  to  consent.  The  refusal 
of  the  employers  to  arbitrate  saved  the  bricklayers  from  this  dilemma.  The  wit- 
ness would  not  favor  a  general  arbitration  by  all  the  bodies  together,  because  the 
conditions  of  each  trade  are  understood  only  by  men  connected  with  it.  He 
would  favor,  however,  a  board  of  appeal,  to  which  questions  should  be  referred 
which  the  several  trades  might  be  unable  to  settle  separately.  He  would  be  glad 
to  have  such  a  board  appointed  from  among  representative  men  of  Chicago,  or  to 
have  the  President  of  the  United  States  select  men,  either  from  Chicago  or  from 
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other  parts  of  the  country,  or  to  have  the  places  filled  by  members  of  the  Indns- 
trial  CommiaBion.     (220,  222,  225,240-245.) 

Mr.  Gubbins  says  that  his  association  made  all  possible  effort  to  continue  during 
1900  its  agreement  with  the  mason  contractors'  association.  By  their  standing 
agreement  the  two  bodies  should  have  met  during  the  month  of  January  to  renew 
their  arrangements  for  the  year.  Mr.  Gubbins  and  his  union  wrote  to  the  con- 
tractors* association  and  repeatedly  telephoned  to  them  for  an  appointment,  accord- 
ing to  the  understanding.  The  contractors'  association  refused  to  make  an 
appointment.     (221 . ) 

Mr.  PREECfB,  of  the  bricklayers*  union,  also  states  that  the  union  made  several 
attempts  to  meet  the  contractors  to  make  an  agreement  for  the  coming  year  as 
usual,  but  the  contractors  put  them  off  from  time  to  time  and  refused  or  neglected 
to  appoint  the  necessary  committee.    (479. ) 

Im".  Nicholson  says  that  the  arbitration  agreement  of  the  bricklayers  was  long 
maintained  only  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  workmen  and  the  employers.     (91.) 

Mr.  LiLLiEN  says  that  the  hod  carriers'  union,  of  which  he  is  president,  made 
an  agreement  with  the  master  masons'  association  about  June  27, 1898,  under 
whicn  they  worked  till  the  end  of  1899,  and  in  which,  Mr.  Lillien  states,  no  change 
was  ever  made  by  his  organization.  About  January  17,  1900,  the  hod  carriers' 
union  sent  a  communication  to  the  master  masons,  asking  for  a  joint  arbitration 
board.  No  answer  was  ever  received,  but  the  members  of  the  hod  carriers'  union 
were  notified  individually  by  their  employers  that  certain  rules,  which  the 
employers  had  formulated  without  consulting  the  union,  would  be  in  force  from 
the  5th  of  February.     (114,115.) 

Mr.  Pbbecb,  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  declares  that  every  trade  of  the  building 
trades'  council  is  willing,  he  believes ,  to  arbitrate.  Arbitration  is  the  only  method 
by  which  the  present  disputes  can  ever  be  settled.  No  employer  has  a  right  to 
say  to  his  employees  that  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  con- 
tractors to  send  a  communication  to  eacn  union  asking  for  an  arbitration  com- 
mittee, and  every  union  would  respond.     (477-479.) 

Mr.  Carroll,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  understands  that  the 
plumbers  have  written  to  the  contractors' organization,  besides  informing  them 
verbally,  that  they  are  willing  to  arbitrate  the  differences  between  the  journey- 
men and  the  employers,  and  he  has  been  informed  that  the  emplojring  plumbers 
referred  Hie  question  to  the  building  contractors'  council,  and  that  it  refused  to 
allow  the  arbitration.    (271.) 

Mr.  Falkenau  believes  that  the  idea  which  he  attributes  to  Mr.  Woodbury, 
that  arbitration  is  rarely  satisfactorv  and  takes  too  much  time,  and  the  men 
always  get  the  worst  of  it,  underlies  the  objections  of  several  of  the  unions  to  the 
agreement  which  was  made  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  contractors' council  and 
the  trades  council,  but  which  the  trades  council  failed  to  ratify.     (818,  819,  825.) 

Mr.  Madden,  president  of  the  Western  Stone  Company,  does  not  think  that 
any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  either  the  workmen  or  the  contractors  to  suggest 
aroitration,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  suggestion  would  be  regarded  as  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness,  is  well  founded.  Each  side  knows  the  strength  and  staving 
qualities  of  the  other  side  so  well  that  no  such  impression  would  be  given.    (111. ) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  does  not  think  that  there  is  any  basis  for  the 
suggestion  that  if  either  side  of  the  controversy  offered  to  arbitrate  the  other  side 
would  consider  it  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  greatest  difficulty  will  be  in  getting 
imbiased  arbitrators     (92.) 

Bights  of  thepvblic  in  the  dispute, — Professor  Taylor  insists  that  both  employ- 
ers and  employees  in  the  building  trades  dispute  disregarded  the  rights  of  tne 
^reat  third  party,  the  public,  and  the  witness  justifies  his  own  activity  in  endeavor- 
mg  to  bring  about  a  settlement  especially  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Chicago 
Commons,  of  which  he  is  president,  was  erecting  a  $60,000  building  at  the  time, 
and  suffered  loss  by  the  fact  that  from  February  to  August  it  remained  without 
a  roof  and  with  no  work  done  upon  it.  In  an  address  before  a  convention  of 
trades  unions  in  May,  1900,  Professor  Tavlor  declared  that  great  damage  was 
being  done  to  the  industrial  reputation  of  Chicago  by  the  advertisement  of  the 
insecurity  of  labor  and  capital  there,  and  that  individuals  were  also  suffering  a 
great  loss  by  the  prolongation  of  the  dispute,  so  that  the  public  had  a  just  right 
to  interfere,  a  right  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  contemptuously  ignored  by 
both  parties.     (538, 584. ) 

B.  Later  negotiatioiii  and  agreementf  with  varioTU  labor  organixatlonfl. — 1.  Contractors' 
ultimatum  of  April  SO,  1900. —Froiessor  Taylor  and  Mr.  Miller  in  their  testi- 
mony given  in  February,  1901,  referred  to  an  ultimatum  issued  by  the  building 
contractors'  council  on  April  80, 1901.  This  ultimatum  was  very  similar  in  its 
general  prixiciplefi  to  that  submitted  by  the  contractors  in  November,  1899.    A 
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proposed  form  of  agreement,  to  be  adopted  by  the  varionfl  separate  contractors' 
associations  and  the  separate  labor  organizations,  was  drawn  up.  This  provided 
that  there  should  be  no  limitation  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  day,  of 
the  use  of  machinery  and  tools,  or  of  the  use  of  any  manufactured  material  except 
prison  made;  that  no  person  should  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  working- 
men  during  working  nours.  and  that  the  foreman  should  be  the  agent  of  the 
employer;  that  apprentices  should  not  be  prohibited,  and  that  workingmen 
should  work  for  wnomsoever  they  saw  fit  and  employers  employ  whomsoever  they 
saw  fit;  that  no  union  man  should  quit  work  because  of  the  employment  of  non- 
union men  on  the  same  building  or  on  any  other  building;  that  there  should  be  no 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  outside  person  or  organization.  An  arbitration 
system  was  also  provided  for,  with  fines  for  violation  of  agreements  or  of  awards 
of  arbitrators.  The  agreement  should  become  operative  only  when  the  union 
making  it  should  withdraw  permanently  from  the  building  trades  council  and 
should  agree  "  not  to  become  affiliated  with  any  organization  of  a  like  character." 
(Miller,  517,  525;  Taylor,  532,  533;  text  of  ultimatum,  p.  568.) 

2.  Further  futile  attempts  at  conciliation^^AtteT  this  time  there  were  various 
attempts  at  conciliation  and  arbitration  as  to  the  general  dispute,  which  are 
described  by  Professor  Taylor. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  convention  of  all  the  trades  unions  of  the  city  held  on  May 
13,  1900,  Professor  Taylor  made  an  address  criticising  the  weak  points  of  both 
parties  in  the  dispute,  and  especially  urging  the  right  of  the  general  public,  as  the 
great  third  party,  to  have  its  interests  considered.  As  a  resnlt  a  resolution  was 
passed  directing  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  to  appoint  one  member  from  each 
of  three  different  trade  unions  not  aflBliated  with  the  building  trades  council  to 
act  together  with  three  persons  to  be  appointed  by  some  commercial  or  real  estate 
body,  with  Professor  Taylor  as  the  seventh  member,  as  a  commission  of  inquiry 
to  investigate  the  facts  regarding  the  dispute  and  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  Professor  Taylor  wrote  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  chairman  of  the  build- 
ing contractors'  council,  regarding  this  movement,  and  in(}uired  whether  the 
council  would  present  facts  in  connection  with  such  an  investigation,  neither  side 
to  be  committed  to  the  acceptance  of  the  findings.  The  secretary  of  the  con- 
tractors' council  replied,  stating  that  the  ultimatum  of  April  30  contained  the 
only  conditions  upon  which  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  could  be  made,  and 
declaring  that  the  principles  of  that  ultimatum  were  generally  approved  by  the 
public  and  needed  no  explanation  or  defense,  while  to  comply  with  the  request 
for  investigation  would  only  tend  to  postpone  the  adjustment.  Nevertheless,  the 
matter  was  laid  before  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  which  agreed  to  lend  its 
aid  and  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  it  believed  that  all  the  differences  except 
such  as  involved  constitutional  rights,  were  a  proper  subject  for  arbitration, 
and  that  a  plan  of  arbitration  could  be  easily  agreed  upon.  Repeated  efforts  sub- 
sequently made  to  secure  the  consent  of  tne  contractors'  council  to  join  in  the 
proposed  investigation  failed. 

Meanwhile  another  movement  in  favor  of  a  conference  between  representatives 
of  the  contractors'  council  and  the  building  trades  council  had  been  initiated,  and 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  convention  of  trades  unions  recommended  that 
further  action  be  postponed  pending  the  result  of  that  conference.  This  confer- 
ence took  place  between  June  12  and  21 ,  and  an  elaborate  stenographic  report  of 
it  has  been  published.    No  agreement,  however,  was  reached.     (533^587.) 

8.  Agreevient  with  bricklayers. — The  first  important  labor  organization  to 
withdraw  from  the  building  trades  council  and  to  enter  into  an  agreement  essen- 
tially similar  to  that  drafted  by  the  building  contractors'  council  was  the  brick- 
layers' organization,  which  signed  a  contract  June  27,  1900.  A  copy  of  this 
contract  is  submitted  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Miller.     (525). 

Aside  from  containing  the  provisions  of  the  contractors'  ultimatum  above 
referred  to,  the  agreement  provided  that  8  hours  should  constitute  a  days'  work, 
except  on  Saturday  during  the  summer^  when  there  should  be  4  hours*  work  for 
4  hours'  pay.  Overtime  was  to  be  paid  at  one  and  one-half  rates,  and  double 
rates  were  to  be  paid  for  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  minimum  rate  of 
wages  was  fixed  at  60  cents  per  hour,  wages  payable  biweekly.  Each  employer 
was  given  the  right  to  have  not  more  than  one  new  apprentice  each  year,  the 
term  of  apprenticeship  to  be  not  less  than  3  years,  and  detailed  rules  r^;arding 
apprenticeship  were  provided.  Finally  an  arbitration  board  was  established, 
consisting  of  5  members,  elected  from  each  side  yearly,  all  of  whom  must  be 
actively  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  none  of  whom  might  hold  a  public  office.  These 
members  were  to  select  an  umpire,  not  affiliatea  with  the  building  industry, 
neither  an  employee  nor  an  employer  of  labor.  The  board  was  given  full  power 
to  enforce  the  agreement  and  to  make  working  rules,  and  no  i^trike  or  lookout 
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might  be  begnn  pending  its  decision.  The  provisions  regarding  the  arbitration 
boa^  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  contained  in  the  draft  form  of  agreement 
submitted  by  the  contractors*  council  in  April. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  early  withdrawal  of  the  bricklayers'  unions  from  the 
building  trades  council,  Professor  Taylob  says  that  this  was  no  great  surprise, 
since  the  bricklayers  had  never  been  very  closely  identified  with  the  council.  For 
some  years  previous  to  the  strike  the  relations  of  the  bricklayers  and  the  con- 
tractors had  been  very  friendly,  and  there  had  been  no  strike  or  lockout,  all  dis- 
putes being  settled  by  conciliation  and  arbitration.     (538.) 

Mr.  Miller  says  tnat  the  bricklayers  were  influenced  in  reaching  their  agree- 
ment by  the  fact  that  their  national  organization  declared  the  Cnicago  strike 
irregular,  and  refused  to  furnish  funds.     (516. ) 

4.  Further  agreements  and  history  after  bricklayers'  agreement, — ^Mr.  Miller 
says  that  a  result  of  the  agreements  between  the  bricklayers  and  their  employers 
was  l^e  x>artial  resumption  of  building  operations.  Employers  were  willing  to 
employ  men  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  unions,  or  members  of  the  unions 
which  had  withdrawn  from  the  building  trades  council,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
find  out  what  the  real  status  of  individuals  was.  With  the  cooperation  of 
employers  several  new  unions  were  formed,  composed  of  men  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  old  unions.  These  were  distinct  from  the  industrial  unions 
formed  earlier,  and  represented  separate  trades.  There  were  such  new  unions  of 
stonecutters,  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  hoisting  engineers.  The  witness  admits 
that  such  organizations  would  not  be  considered  regular  by  members  of  the 
building  trades  council  or  by  labor  organizations  generally.  As  a  further 
guaranty  r^arding  the  x>osition  of  men  employed,  affidavits  were  required  from 
tiie  men  to  the  effect  that  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  unions,  and  in  the  sheet- 
metal  trade  each  man  had  to  sign  an  individual  agreement  of  employment. 

From  time  to  time  after  this,  says  Mr.  Miller,  various  trade  unions  withdrew 
from  the  building  trades  council,  and  signed  agreements  with  the  contractors' 
council.  The  agreements  were  in  general  based  closely  upon  the  contractors' 
ultimatum  of  April  80,  but  some  of  them  struck  out  the  clause  ^ving  the  indi- 
vidual union  men  the  right  to  remain  at  work  regardless  of  the  will  of  the  union. 
The  unions  had  especially  objected  to  this  provision,  which  seemed  to  them  to  take 
away  their  power  to  discipline  their  members.  The  contractors'  council  did  not 
desire  to  destroy  the  xmions.  In  none  of  these  agreements  were  there  any  reduc- 
tions oiP  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  before  the  strike;  employers  were  perfectly 
willing  to  i)ay  the  union  scale.     (517) 

Professor  Taylor  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
1900,  various  other  labor  organizations,  in  addition  to  the  bricklayers,  withdrew 
from  the  building  trades  council  and  made  agreements  with  the  respective 
associations  of  contractors.  An  agreement  made  by  the  sfcructual  iron  workers 
in  1900  contained  the  same  general  conditions  as  were  laid  down  in  the  ultimatum 
of  April  30.  but  omitted  the  requirement  that  the  unions  should  not  become 
affiliated  with  another  central  organization.  A  provision  was  inserted  that  if 
such  a  new  central  body  was  formed  it  should  be  composed  solely  of  the  mechanic 
trades  actually  employed  on  buildings,  and  that  its  constitutions  and  rules  must 
not  be  in  conflict  with  the  terms  of  the  agrreement.     (532. ) 

Mr.  Miller  states  further  that  the  master  carx)enters  made  an  agreement  with 
the  new  union  of  carpenters  to  pay  them  42i  cents  per  hour  and  to  give  them 
preference  over  union  men  still  affiliated  with  the  building  trades'  council.  The 
old  union  in  the  council  then  authorized  its  members  to  work  for  any  wages  they 
could  get,  and  in  many  cases  they  were  hired.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Miller 
declares,  by  February,  1901,  employers  in  most  building  lines  in  Chicago  were 
employing  men  on  satisfactory  terms,  not  asking  any  questions  as  to  whether 
they  were  xmion  men  or  not.     (518.) 

5.  The  carpenters'  agreement  J  Febrtuiry,  1901, — In  February,  1901,  at  the  time 
of  Professor  Taylor's  testimony,  representatives  of  the  employers'  associations  of 
carpenters  and  of  the  carpenters'  executive  council,  the  central  organization  of 
the  various  carpenters'  unions,  had  reached  an  agreement,  which  had  been  refer- 
red to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  unions,  and  which,  subsequent  to  the  testimony, 
was  ratified  by  them.  This  agreement  was  submitted  in  full  by  Professor  Tay- 
lor (p.  528).  It  contained  most  of  the  provisions  laid  down  in  the  contractors' 
ultimatum  of  April  30,  but  with  some  very  important  modifications,  as  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Taylor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  agreement  contained  the  same  clause  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  central  body  in  the  building  trades  as  was  contained  in  the 
structural  iron  workers'  a^eement  (see  above).  This  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Taylor,  a  partial  victory  for  the  employees,  since  the  contractors  have 
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abandoned  their  demand  that  no  new  central  body  of  the  bnildin^  trades  shall  be 
formed.  The  proviso  that  only  trades  actually  employed  on  bmldinffs  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  new  central  organization  meets  the  just  complaint  of  tne  employ- 
ers against  the  power,  nnder  the  former  constitution,  of  the  small  unions  only 
loosely  connected  with  the  building  trades,  such  as  the  mosaic  setters,  tile  layers, 
marble  cutters,  etc.  Contracts  for  work  done  by  these  men  are  often  sublet,  and 
the  men  do  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  chief  contractor,  a  fact  which 
greatly  complicates  Questions  of  agreement.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  former 
council  each  union  had  equal  voting  power,  regardless  of  its  membership,  and 
these  smaller  unions  had  an  undue  influence.    (532.) 

Professor  Ta ytx)R  asserts  that  had  the  building  contractors*  council  been  willing 
many  months  earlier  to  withdraw  their  demand  for  the  absolute  destruction  oi 
any  central  body  in  the  building  trades,  as  they  ultimately  did,  the  prolongation 
of  the  dispute  might  have  been  prevented.  He  points  out  that,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten hy  him  to  a  member  of  the  contractors'  council  on  June  4, 1900,  he  suggested 
that  if  the  contractors*  ultimatum  of  April  80,  providing  that  the  unions  should 
not  "become  affliatedwith  any  other  organization  of  a  like  character"  were 
rightly  interpreted,  it  would  permit  the  unions  to  afiUiate  with  some  other  cen- 
tral organization  not  of  a  like  character.  The  letter  added  that  the  rank  and  file 
and  even  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  building  trades  were  at  the  xK)int,in  any  case, 
of  giving  up  the  sympathetic  strike,  and  that  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  both 
sides  might  readily  be  reached  if  the  contractors  would  avoid  the  mistake  of 
insisting  that  the  unions  should  withdraw  permanently  from  a  central  body, 
of  any  kind.  Limitations  of  the  powers  of  tne  reorganized  central  body  could 
easily  be  prescribed  by  the  i)ending  conference  of  the  contractors  and  the  building 
trades  council.     (582, 537. ) 

In  the  second  place,  the  carpenters'  agreement,  continues  Mr.  Taylor,  contains 
a  modification  of  the  provisions  of  the  contractors'  ultimatum  regarding  the 
employment  of  nonunion  men.  The  members  of  the  union  shall  not  work  wi^ 
carpenters  on  the  same  job  unless  they  are  affiliated  with  the  Carpenters'  Execu- 
tive Council,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  none  shall  quit  work  because  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  nonunion  man  in  some  other  line  of  work  or  trade  on  the  building,  or 
because  of  the  employment  of  nonunion  men,  in  their  own  or  in  any  other  trade, 
on  any  other  building  or  job. 

Other  provisions  which,  in  Professor  Taylor's  opinion,  may  be  considered  as 
advantages  gained  by  the  contractors,  are  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  building 
trades  council  and  the  elimination  of  its  name;  the  practical  elimination  of  the 
sympathetic  strike;  the  provision  that  business  agents  shall  not  interfere  with 
men  working  on  a  job,  but  that  a  steward,  appointed  by  the  men,  shall  represent 
them  in  their  dealings  with  employers;  and  the  prohibition  of  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  work,  the  use  of  machinery,  or  the  employment  of  apprentices.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  employees  retain  the  Saturday  half  holiday  throughout  the 
year,  the  hours  of  labor  being  8  per  day  on  other  days;  they  obtain  a  rate  of  42^ 
cents  per  hour  until  April  1, 1902,  and  thereafter  45  cents  per  hour;  they  secure 
the  prohibition  of  piecework  and  subcontracting,  and  employers  agree  that  if  they 
employ  nonunion  men  they  will  pay  them  the  union  rate  or  wages.     (532,  533.) 

The  provision  regarding  arbitration  in  the  carpenters'  agreement  is  based  on  the 
contractors'  ultimatum  or  April  30, 1900.  The  parties  agree  that  they  will  elect 
an  arbitration  committee  each  year,  and  will  submit  all  disputes  arising  under  the 
ajBH'eement  to  the  committee,  refraining  from  strikes  or  lockouts  pending  its  deci- 
sion, and  that  the  decision  snail  be  final  and  binding.  The  carpenters  and  build- 
ers' association  is  to  select  5  members;  the  master  carpenters'  association  3 
members,  and  the  carpenters'  executive  council,  representing  all  the  employees,  8 
members.  No  person  may  be  a  member  who  is  not  actively  engaged  m  the 
trade,  or  who  holds  a  public  office.  The  board  is  to  select  an  umpire  not  affiliated 
with  the  building  trades  and  neither  an  employee  nor  an  employer.  If  the  board 
can  not  agree  as  to  any  dispute,  the  umpire  shall  be  requested  to  sit  with  it,  and, 
after  he  has  heard  the  evidence,  to  cast  the  deciding  vote.  There  are  also  provi- 
sions regarding  the  enforcement  of  the  decisions  of  the  board  by  means  of  fines. 
Any  member  of  either  the  employees'  or  the  employers'  organization,  who  shall 
violate  any  part  of  the  agreement  or  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  is  subject  to 
a  fine  of  from  $10  to  $200.  If  the  fine  is  not  paid  by  the  ofl^ender,  it  shall  be  paid 
from  the  treasury  of  the  organization  to  which  he  oelongs,  or  in  lieu  thereof  the 
organization  shall  suspend  him,  and  shall  not  reinstate  him  unless  he  pays  his  fine 
or  unless  the  joint  arbitration  board  unanimously  consents.  All  fines  are  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  two  parties. 

The  joint  aroitration  board  also  has  the  right  to  summon  any  member  of  the 
organizations  of  employers  or  employees  to  appear  as  a  witness,  subject  to  a  fine 
of  ^  for  failure  to  do  so.    (529.)  -  o 
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6.  Effect  of  the  carpenters^  agreement  on  the  building  trades'  lockout, — ^The  car- 
pentero'  agreement  or  February,  1901,  according  to  Professor  Taylor's  testimony 
at  that  time,  very  greatly  diminished  the  strength  of  the  building  trades'  council 
and  made  it  i>raotically  ineffective.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number 
of  unions  which  had,  on  Februrary  12, 1901,  withdrawn  from  the  council,  with 
their  membership  at  the  time  of  withdrawal,  and  the  number  of  unions  remain- 
ing in  the  council,  with  their  membership  at  the  time: 


UNIONS  WITHDRAWN  FROM  THE  BUILDING  TRADES* 
COUNCIL  OF  CHICAGO. 

Members. 

Garpentera'  Executive  Council 4, 300 

Tile  Layers 100 

Tile  Layers'  Helpers 100 

Slate  and  Tile  Roofers 100 

Hod  Carriers S,500 

Bricklayers 2,225 

Plumbers 400 

Plasterers 360 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers 700 

Steam  Filters 800 

Junior  Steam  Fitters 200 

Qas  Fitters 260 

Electricians  (suspended) 400 


12,945 


UNIONS     REMAINING     IN    THE     BUILDING    TRADES' 
COUNCIL  OF  CHICAGO. 

Members. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 360 

Boiler  Makers 200 

Architectural  Iron  Workers 176 

Painters  and  Decorators 2, 960 

Elevator  Constructors 176 

Gravel  Roofers 160 

Hoisting  Engineers 165 

Italian  Mosaic  Helpers 100 

Marble  Cutters 100 

Marble  Setters'  Helpers 100 

Lathers 800 

Paper  Hangers 160 

Stone  Cutters 700 

Stone  Sawyers 156 

Stone  Derrick  Men lOO 

Stone  Carvers 100 

Tunnel  Miners 300 

Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Curvers 100 

Marble,  Enamel,  and  Glass  Mosaic  Workers.  100 

6,480 


It  will  be  observed  that  12,945  members^  belonging  to  the  largest  and  most 
influential  unions,  had  withdrawn  np  to  this  time,  while  only  6,480  members  of 
smaller  tmions  remained  affliated  with  the  council.    (581 . ) ' 


n.  BTTILDING  TRADES  OBGANIZATIONS. 

A.  Building  tradet  counoil.— 1.  Organization  and  membership. — Mr.  Pouchot,  busi- 
ness affent  of  the  sheet-metal  workers'  tmion,  states  that  the  building  trades 
cooncil  was  formed  in  1890,  when  a  strike  of  the  sheet-metal  workers  led  the 
worMngmen  to  see  the  advisability  of  a  central  organization.  He  estimates  its 
membership  at  45,000  to  50,000.     (429, 435, 437. ) 

Mr.  Carroll,  president  of  the  Duilding  trades  council,  states  that  the  council 
was  formed  on  January  10, 1891.  Nine  unions  joined  in  forming  it.  It  is  now 
composed  of  thirty-four  unions.  Mr.  Carroll  estimates  the  total  membership  at 
between  50,000  ana  60,000.  The  council  itself  is  composed  of  somewhat  more  than 
180  delegates,  elected  by  different  local  unions,  in  proportion  to  their  membership. 
No  oflBcer  of  the  council  except  the  secretary  receives  compensation.  (266, 267, 
274,276.) 

Professor  Taylor  states  that  in  February,  1901.  there  remained  in  the  building 
trades  council  6,480  members.  The  members  of  the  unions  that  had  withdrawn 
from  the  council,  at  the  date  of  their  respective  withdrawals,  numbered  12,945, 
The  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  statements  of  members  of  the  council  in 
1900  that  there  were  from  45,000  to  60,000  members  in  the  organization,  are  cor- 
rect, although  he  presumes  that  there  were  at  that  time  many  more  members 
than  are  shown  in  the  figures  above  given,  since  a  great  many  employees  had  left 
the  city  and  the  figures  given  are  those  of  the  latest  date.  Perhaps  10,000  mem- 
bers had  left  the  city.     (531. ) 

Mr.  Mangan,  of  the  steam  fitters  union,  states  that  the  building  trades  council 
of  (Mcago  was  in  its  infancy  in  1892.  He  cites  the  article  of  the  steam  fitters* 
agreement  providing  that  a  sympathetic  strike  should  not  be  a  violation  of  the 
contract  as  proof  that  the  master  steam  fitters  knew  of  the  building  trades'  council 
in  that  year.  He  states  that  the  council  enters  into  no  agreement,  has  no  business 
agents  in  the  field,  and  has  no  salaried  officers  except  the  secretary,  janitor,  and 
treasurer.    The  treasurer  receives  $3  per  week.     (443, 444, 446. ) 

Mr.  GuBBiNS,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  states  that  the  building  trades 
council  is  made  up  of  delegates  from  34  different  trade  imions.    The  bricKlayers' 

1  Newspaper  advices  of  a  later  date  show  that  the  remaining  trades  practically  all  reached  agree- 
ments with  their  employers  shortly  after  the  carpenters'  agreement,  and  that  a  new  central  council 
01  the  tmildlng  trades,  on  lines  laid  down  in  the  carpenters'  agreement,  was  later  organized. 
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anion,  with  abont  3,000  men,  is  entitled  to  17  delegates  in  the  coancil.  There  is, 
besides,  a  board  of  business  agents,  a  separate  organization.  E^h  nnion  has  as 
many  business  agents  as  it  can  support.  The  building  trades'  council  habitually 
refers  matters  of  grave  importance  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  unions.     (241.) 

2.  Powers  and  policy.— Mr.  Carroll,  president  of  the  building  trades  council, 
says  that  the  statements  made  by  the  contractors  and  the  papers  about  the  power 
of  the  council  are  ^eatly  exagerated.  It  does  not  make  agreements  with  employ- 
ers and  does  not  dictate  what  agreements  the  individual  unions  may  make.  It 
simply  undertakes  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  such  agreements  as  it 
approves.  Each  union  has  perfect  autonomy,  but  if  a  union  makes  a  rule 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  council,  the  council  will  not  help  to  enforce  it.  The 
council  has  always  opposed  agreements  providing  that  the  members  of  any  union 
shall  work  exclusively  for  the  members  of  the  employers*  association  of  that  trade. 
It  has  never  approved  the  limiting  of  a  day's  work,  and  has  never  placed  an 
embargo  on  material  from  outside  or  the  city.  These  thin^  have  been  done  only 
by  the  mdividual  unions  at  the  request  of  the  contractors  themselves.     (266, 267.) 

Mr.  Pouch OT,  business  agent  of  the  sheet-metal  workers'  union,  stateis  that  he 
has  been  a  delegate  to  the  building  trades  council  almost  continuously  since  it 
was  formed  in  1890.  In  all  that  time  the  building  trades  council  has  never 
ordered  a  sympathetic  strike.  The  board  of  business  agents  is  a  separate  organi- 
zation, but  not  even  that  board  calls  a  sympathetic  strike.  When  a  business 
agent  fails  to  settle  a  grievance  with  an  employer  he  asks  the  board  of  businesB 
agents  for  a  committee  containing  a  representative  of  each  trade  employed  on  the 
job.  If  the  committee  finds  that  the  complaint  is  justified,  each  member  notifies 
the  men  of  his  own  trade  that  a  grievance  exists,  and  the  men  quit  work  of  their 
own  accord,  if  they  deem  it  advisable.  The  men  of  the  trades  other  than  that  in 
which  the  jn^evance  arises  generally  continue  to  work,  unless  nonunion  men  are 
put  on  the  job.     (435.) 

Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  council,  says  that  the  justest 
criticism  against  the  buildiuK  trades  council  is  that  it  does  not  assume  as  much 
power  over  the  affiliated  bodies  as  it  ought.  None  of  the  rules  that  fault  has 
been  found  with  have  been  indorsed  by  the  building  trades'  council.  Mr.  Wood- 
bury does  not  know  of  a  strike  that  has  occurred  to  enforce  them  outside  of  the 
trades  concerned.     (460.) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  contractor,  in  his  testimony  of  February,  1901,  criticises  the 
constitution  and  rules  of  the  building  trades  council.  One  rule  provided  that  all 
members  of  the  various  organizations  belonging  to  the  council  must  hold  working 
cards,  issued  quarterly  by  the  council^one  side  to  represent  the  council  and  the 
other  the  trace  organization.  A  man  could  not  get  work  unless  he  had  such  a 
card. 

Another  provision  to  which  Mr.  Miller  objects  was  that  regarding  the  power  of 
the  board  of  business  agents.  The  constitution  provided  that  when  trouble 
should  occur  on  any  building  the  business  agent  of  the  individual  union  should 
try  to  settle  it  with  the  contractor.  Failing  in  doing  so,  he  should  lay  the  matter 
before  the  building  trades  council  or  before  the  board  of  business  agents,  and  be 
governed  by  their  action,  with  the  power  to  call  a  general  strike  of  all  trades  on 
the  building,  if  approved  in  this  way.  A  strike  could  be  ordered  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  trade  unions  or  business  agents,  each  union  having  equal  weight 
regardless  of  its  membership.  Thus  the  board  of  business  agents,  comi)osed  of 
paid  delegates  of  each  union,  had  power  to  cause  a  strike  wiuiout  any  action  of 
the  individual  union  at  all,  and  throw  all  the  men  in  all  the  trades  out  of  employ- 
ment. There  was  also  a  building  material  trades'  council ,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  unions  working  in  factories  on  material  afterwards  put  into  buildings. 
This  organization  worked  in  hannony  with  the  building  trades'  council,  and  they 
strengthened  one  another. 

Mr.  Miller  also  condemns  the  rule  of  the  building  trades  council  which  provided 
that  it  should  use  the  united  strength  of  all  trades  to  compel  nonunion  men  to 
conform  to  the  laws  of  the  trade  to  which  they  should  properly  belong. 

The  witness  asserts  also  that  unity  of  action  in  the  builoing  trades  council  was 
secured  by  compulsion  of  the  members.  Each  union  had  rules  requiring  its  mem- 
bers to  stop  work  when  ordered  by  the  council,  and  prohibiting  them  from  work- 
ing with  nonunion  men.    These  rules  were  enforced  bjr  fines  and  suspensions. 

At  the  time  of  his  testimony,  February,  1901,  Mr.  Miller  said  that  the  building 
trades'  council  was  no  longer  able  to  enforce  these  rules,  although  they  were  still 
in  its  constitution  and  by-Taws.     (515, 516. ) 

Mr.  Miller  declares  further  his  belief  tnat  labor  organizations  in  the  building 
trades  are  not  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  satisfactory  conditions  of  labor,  an9 
he  apparently  does  not  favor  central  organizations  either  among  the  employers  or 
the  employees.    The  contractors'  council  was  formed,  he  says,  simply  to  combat 
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the  concerted  action  of  the  other  parties.  The  rules  of  the  contractors'  council 
are  not  so  extreme  as  those  of  the  Duilding  trades  council.  It  has  never  expelled 
anyone  or  fined  anyone.  The  witness  favors  no  organization  which  will  not  ^ow 
all  people  to  conduct  business  and  all  workmen  to  labor  whether  they  belong  to 
the  organization  or  not.  Moreover,  employers  do  not  want  to  make  contracts 
with  individuals  or  with  labor  organizations  and  then  allow  some  other  body  out- 
side, like  the  building  trades  council,  the  right  to  annul  such  contracts.    (521, 523.) 

Professor  Taylor  admits  that  the  building  trades  council  was  somewhat  of  an 
experiment  in  trades  unionism,  but  he  maintains  that  the  workers  in  the  different 
building  trades  are  so  closely  brought  together  on  the  same  jobs  that  they  need 
some  agreement  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  whole  body  of  workingmen. 
While  there  are  many  disputes  which  should  be  settled  entirely  within  the  trade, 
where  the  men  have  technical  knowledge  of  the  conditions,  there  is  truth  in  the 
contention  that  as  to  many  other  disputes  where  the  interests  of  several  trades 
are  involved,  the  building  trades  council  might  have  become  a  clearing  house. 
Employers  would  have  found  it  harder  to  refer  every  little  difference  to  each  trade, 
often  with  an  appeal  to  a  national  organization,  than  to  settle  these  differences 
with  one  central  body.  The  building  trades  council  claims  that  the  trouble  was, 
not  that  it  had  too  much  authority,  but  that  it  had  too  little.     (542, 543.) 

B.  Pacts  relating  to  particular  imions.— 1.  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International 
Union, — Mr.  Klein,  president  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union 
of  America,  says  that  that  organization  has  been  in  existence  about  35  years,  and 
now  includes  50,000  or  60,000  members.  For  the  past  7  years  it  has  compelled  its 
local  organizations  to  seek  arbitration  of  all  disputes.  It  has  agreements  with 
the  master  masons  and  other  employees  in  a  large  number  of  cities,  under  which 
alldisputes  are  settled  by  arbitration.  If  the  local  organization  refused  to  arbitrate 
or  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  it  would  be  denied  assistance  from 
the  strike  funds.  The  constitution  provides  that  in  case  a  dispute  can  not  be  set- 
tled by  arbitration  the  general  organization  will  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
local  organization,  provided  the  strike  is  approved  by  vote  of  the  subordinate 
unions  tnroughout  the  countiy.  The  organization  has  a  strike  reserve  fund,  and 
provides  for  levying  assessments  immediately  after  deciding  to  enter  a  strike. 

In  Bo^n,  New  York,  and  perhaps  25  other  cities  the  bricklayers'  organization 
is  kept  independent  of  the  local  building  trades*  council.  In  Cnica^o  the  organ- 
ization has  been  forced  to  unite  with  the  council.  The  witness  thinks  that  the 
rules  of  the  international  organization  of  bricklayers  are  paramount  to  those  of 
the  local  building  trades'  council  as  regards  the  actions  of  the  local  bricklayers' 
union.  He  believes,  however,  that  a  central  organization  of  the  different  trades 
connected  with  buQding  operations  in  each  city  would  be  an  advantageous  thing 
if  arbitration  were  recognized  as  the  proper  method  of  settling  disputes,  althougn 
it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  arrange  for  such  settlement  than  if  each  trade 
acted  separately.     ( 1 55 , 1 57. ) 

2.  Bricklayers''  union  of  Chicago. — Mr.  Qubbins  states  that  the  bricklayers' 
union  of  Chicago,  of  which  he  is  president,  has  probably  5,000  names  on  the  books, 
but  only  about  3,100  in  good  standing.  The  members  in  good  standing  vary  con- 
stantly. Some  men  may  not  be  in  good  standing  this  quarter  and  may  the  next. 
About  97  "per  cent  of  the  bricklayers  of  Chicago  are  in  the  union.  The  dues  are 
50  cents  yer  month,  and  the  benefits  are  only  for  death  and  accident.  When  a 
member  dies  his  widow  gets  $150.  If  a  man  is  injured  in  connection  with  his 
work  he  gets  $5  a  week  for  75  weeks.  If  he  is  not  better  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  gets  $25,  and  that  ends  his  benefits.     (226, 231 . ) 

3.  Bridge  and  structural-iron  workers. — Mr.  Frank  M.  Ryan  testifies  that  the 
bridge  and  structural-iron  workers  of  Chicago  were  organized  in  1890  and  reor- 
ganized in  1892,  when  they  joined  the  building  trades'  council.  The  union  has 
about  1,000  members  in  good  standing.  There  is  also  a  national  organization, 
but  the  Chicago  union  does  not  belong  to  it.  The  organization  has  succeeded  in 
raising  wages  materially,  and  has  been  generally  beneficial.  It  works  under 
annual  agreements  with  the  employers,  fixing  wages  and  terms  of  employment, 
with  a  provision  for  arbitrating  questions  not  strictly  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ments. The  members  of  the  organization  will  not  work  for  contractors  who  do 
not  assist  in  putting  everybody  on  the  same  basis  so  far  as  wage  scales  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  are  concerned.  The  organization  has  had  little  difficulty  with 
any  contractor  during  the  past  two  years.  Its  members  are  employed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  not  only  by  Chicago  firms,  but  also  by  other  employers.  The 
structural-iron  workers  of  Chicago  are  specially  skilled  and  work  faster  and  harder 
than  those  in  any  other  city.  Men  have  been  sent  to  St.  Louis  and  New  York  to 
do  work  at  wages  considerably  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  those  cities. 
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The  witness  attributes  the  higher  wages  which  are  received  by  stmctnral-iTon 
workers  in  Chicago  largely  to  their  effective  organization,  but  partly  also  to  their 
higher  skill  and  harder  work.  The  business  is  a  gnx>wing  one,  the  carpenter  being 
more  and  more  replaced  by  the  structural-iron  worker,  so  that  there  is  a  constant 
increase  in  employment.     (278, 279, 281 ,  285. ) 

The  bridge  and  structural-iron  workers  provide  for  accident  and  death  benefits, 
the  indemnity  in  case  of  accident  being  $5  per  week  for  12  weeks.  Such  a  system 
is  especially  necessary  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  work.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  walking  delegate  to  see  to  it  that  injured  persons  are  properly  cared  for. 
Contractors  generally  fail  to  take  necessary  steps  to  protect  tneir  workmen. 
(279,280.) 

Mr.  Ryan  says  thatperhaps  half  of  those  engaged  in  this  trade  in  Chicago  were 
formerly  seamen.     (2860 

4.  Carpenters. — Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  council, 
states  that  the  executive  council  of  the  national  organization  has  no  authority  to 
cut  off  the  local  organization  from  its  afiUiation  with  the  building  trades  ooxmcil. 
It  does  have  authority  to  expel  the  local  organization,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
general  convention.  Mr.  Woodbury  thinks  it  entirely  improbable  that  any  such 
action  would  be  taken.     (468.) 

6.  Ocis  fitters. — ^Mr.  LiONG,  business  agent  of  the  Chicago  gas  fitters*  association, 
states  that  this  imion  was  fcHined  in  1879.  It  has  no  sick  benefits.  Before  the 
World's  Fair  it  had  a  membership  of  about  100.  During  the  World's  Fair  the 
number  rose  to  about  300,  and  Mr.  Long  says  that  some  of  the  new  men  taken  in 
at  that  time  were  competent  and  some  were  incompetent.  The  membership  has 
now  fallen  to  about  160.  There  may  be  from  3  to  6  nonunion  gas  fitters  in  Chi- 
cago.    (205,198.) 

6.  Budding  laborers. — ^Mr.  Liluen  states  that  the  hod  carriers'  tmion,  of  which 
he  is  president,  has  a  membership  of  about  5,000.  Probablv  about  3,000  work  for 
members  of  the  mason  builders'  association,  about  500  for  plastering  bosses,  about 
1,000  for  the  fireproof ers,  and  the  other  500  for  carpenters.  There  are  four  local 
unions,  and  a  central  hod  carriers'  council,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  local 
unions  in  proportion  to  membership.  The  central  council  con^sts  of  88  or  84  men. 
Questions  of  vital  importance  are  always  determined  by  a  referendum  vote  at 
meein^  of  the  local  unions.  When  a  quesdon  of  importance  is  coming  up  it  is 
adverUsed  in  the  newspapers. 

There  was  a  hod  carriers'  union  in  1886  and  1887,  with  a  membership  of  7,000  or 
8,000,  In  1887  came  the  big  bricklayers'  strike  for  a  Saturday  pay  day.  During 
this  strike  the  laborers  lost  their  organization.  It  was  reorganized  about  two 
years  later,  but  went  to  pieces  again  in  the  panic  that  succeeded  the  World's  Fair. 
The  present  organization  was  formed  in  1896.    (113, 114, 118.) 

7.  Lathers.--MT.  Regan  states  that  the  membership  of  tne  lathers'  union  in 
Chicago  is  about  300,  and  there  may  be  from  8  to  20  lathers  outside.  Both  wood 
lathing  and  iron  latliing  are  included,  and  the  men  who  understand  one  generally 
understand  the  other.  There  are  40  or  60  lathing  contractors.  They  have  an 
organization,  but  the  workmen's  union  does  not  recognize  it.  The  bosses'  organ- 
ization refused  to  join  the  building  contractors'  council,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  this  trade  between  the  employers  and  the  men.    (208, 210, 211. ) 

8.  Plasterers. — Mr.  Riley  states  that  the  plasterers'  union,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent, has  about  350  members.    (440.) 

Mr.  Carroll,  of  the  plasterers'  union,  believes  that  this  union  includes  90  per 
cent  of  the  plasterers  in  Chicago,  and  that  its  membership  is  about  320.  He  states 
that  there  were  2,700  plasterers  in  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair,  and  that  before 
that  the  number  had  never  been  less  than  a  thousand.    (269. ) 

9.  Marhle-cutters.^Mr.  McCullouoh  states  that  the  marble-cutters' and  setters' 
union,  of  which  he  is  business  agent,  was  formed  in  1890.  It  was  disbanded  for  2  or 
8  years,  and  was  reorganized  about  8  years  ago.  It  now  has  about  287  men  on  its 
books,  being  about  97  per  cent  of  the  marble-cutters  and  setters  in  Chicago.  Its 
members  are  at  present  scattered  throughout  the  United  States.    (212.) 

10.  Sheet  metal  workers. — Mr.  Pouchot  states  that  the  sheet  metal  workers' 
union,  of  which  he  is  business  agent,  has  about  450  members  in  good  standing,  and 
a  total  of  about  630  to  640  members  on  the  books.     (429.) 

11.  Industrial  union. — Mr.  Bliss,  a  contracting  plasterer,  says  that  he  is  now 
carrying  on  his  business  with  men  belonging  to  the  Industrial  Union,  an  organi- 
zation which  has  been  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  building  contractors' 
council,  and  which  is  not  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  councu.  All  of  the 
contractors  in  the  building  contractors'  council  are  employing  industrial  union 
men.  He  has  been  told  that  this  union  includes  about  200  pli^terers.  It  is  not 
affiliated  with  any  other  labor  organization.    It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
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Ulinois.  So  far  as  plastering  o^rations  are  concerned,  Mr.  Boyle  believes  that 
they  are  going  on  practically  as  if  there  were  no  labor  difficnlties.  The  work  in 
this  line  is  largely,  however,  npon  bnildings  which  were  abont  ready  for  plaster- 
m^  when  the  trouble  began.    (338, 334. ) 

Mr.  Wells,  general  contractor,  states  that  the  Indnstrial  CJnion  is  duly  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  is  not  affiliated  with  the  building  trades 
council  or  the  Federation  of  Labor.  It  was  formed  to  give  men  work.  It  has 
agreed  to  go  to  work  under  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  building  contractors' 
council.  Me  believes  it  has  no  walking  delegates.  Its  members  are  working  at  the 
same  wages  and  under  the  same  conditions  which  governed  the  union  men  before 
the  strike,  ezcex^t  that  they  work  a  full  day  on  Saturday  in  the  winter.    (380. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  he  is  employing  a  few  members  of  the  Industrial  Union 
to  do  necessary  work.  This  organization  has  of  course  not  members  enough  to  do 
the  work  that  ought  to  be  going  on,  but  is  growing.    (419.) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  contractor,  said  in  February,  1901,  tliat  the  industrial  union 
gradually  went  to  pieces,  and  that  the  members  which  were  left  rejoined  the  old 
Doilding  trades  council.     (524. ) 

12.  Brass  vxyrkers, — Mr.  Bountree,  of  the  Turner  Brass  Works,  says  that  the 
International  Brass  Workers*  Union  is  controlled  by  a  president  at  Cleveland. 
The  present  strike  among  brass  workers  was  authorized  by  thi^-  general  executive 
committee  at  Cleveland,  but  the  local  committee  was  given  the  power  to  declare 
the  strike  off.  The  local  executive  committee  is  represented  in  its  dealings  with 
its  employers  by  a  business  agent,  and  this  agent  very  largely  governs  the  action 
of  the  committee.    (31 . ) 

C.  Admifltion  to  unioni,  and  withdrawal  from  them. — Mr.  MiLLER,  a  manufacturer 
of  sheet  metal  work,  declares  that  it  is  a  rule  of  the  sheet  metal  workers'  union 
in  Chicago  that  when  a  man  has  once  joined  it  the  obligation  of  the  union  remains 
in  force  at  least  so  long  as  he  is  in  Chicago.  He  can  not  leave  the  organization. 
It  seems  to  the  witness  that  the  system  is  absurd;  that  it  is  slavery.  If  a  man 
leaves  Chicago  he  must  pay  a  fine  of  $50,  and  his  employer  is  struck  against  until 
the  fine  is  x>aid. 

This  organization  also,  Mr.  Miller  declares,  refuses  admission  to  deserving 
applicants  in  certain  cases.  He  knows  of  at  least  three  competent  men  who  were 
excluded.  One  of  these  wanted  a  card  as  a  helper,  but  was  notified  that  only 
men  under  21  years  of  age  would  be  taken  as  helpers.  Men  thus  excluded  can 
not  find  work  m  the  building  branch  of  the  trade  in  Chicago,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  nonunion  shops  which  make  tinware  and  do  similar  work.  An 
excluded  man  would  have  a  remedy  at  law  for  the  attempt  to  prevent  his  secur- 
ing work,  but  few  people  can  take  advantage  of  it.    (346, 347.) 

Mr.  PoucHOT,  business  agent  of  the  sheet  metal  workers'  union,  refening  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Miller,  says  that  his  union  issues  withdrawal  cards  when  a 
member:  retires  from  the  trade  and  pays  up  all  his  dues.  If  a  man  violates  a  rule 
and  does  not  square  himself  with  the  organization,  he  is  suspended  and  perhaps 
expelled.  The  idea  that  a  man  is  a  life  member  is  absurd.  A  man  can  stop  pay- 
ing Ms  dues,  as  in  any  fraternal  organization,  and  fall  away.     (433. ) 

Mr.  Pouchot  says  that  the  sheet  metal  workers  union  did  refuse  to  take  in  one 
man  who  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Miller,  because  the  members  thought  that 
he  was  a  detective  in  Mr.  Miller's  interest.  The  union  also  refused  to  admit  a 
nOT)hew  of  Mr.  Miller  as  a  helper.  This  was  because  the  man  was  over  21  years 
ola,  and  the  rules  of  the  union  forbid  the  admission  as  a  helper  of  a  man  of  that 
age.    (434.) 

Mr.  Loxa,  business  agent  of  the  Chicago  gas  fitters'  association,  says  that  that 
union  always  carries  a  member's  name  on  the  books  until  he  withdraws  honorably 
or  dies.  He  is  not  permitted  to  leave  the  organization  unless  he  leaves  in  an 
honest  way.     (202.) 

Mr.  Carroll,  of  the  plasterers' union,  states  that  during  the  World's  Fair  that 
nnion  refused  to  admit  some  men  because  they  were  not  mecnanics  and  could  not  do 
a  day's  work.  The  unions  do  not  refuse  admission  to  any  man  on  any  other 
ground.  Even  a  man  who  has  scabbed  in  another  city  and  is  under  the  ban  of  the 
nnion  th^re  will  be  admitted  to- the  Chicfigo  union,  provided  he  agrees  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  his  own  union  hereafter.  No  organization  holds  anything 
against  a  union  man  for  a  lifetime.  When  a  man  violates  a  rule  and  is  disciplined, 
that  is  the  end  of  it.    (275,276.) 

B.  Democratic  government  of  unioni. — Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  believes 
that  if  a  fair  and  honest  unrestricted  ballot  could  be  taken,  it  would  be  shown 
tiiat  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  unions  are  opposed  to  the  present 
nnion  conditions,  and  particularly  to  the  sympathetic  strike.     He  makes  this 
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statement  at  the  request  of  rinion  men  who  are  afraid  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mission lest  they  suffer  personal  violence.    (822.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  believes  that  the  course  of  events  would  be  dif- 
ferent if  the  policy  both  of  the  labor  unions  and  of  the  employers'  organizations 
could  actually  be  determined  by  the  body  of  the  members.  Some  of  the  unions 
have  two  or  three  thousand  members;  but  only  some  800  or  400  go  to  the  meetings 
to  elect  officers.  The  witness  wishes  a  referendum  vote  might  be  introduced;  and 
he  means  by  this  a  system  under  which  every  important  question  should  be  sent 
out  to  every  member  of  the  organization  on  a  postal  card,  upon  which  each  mem- 
ber should  write  his  vote  and  return  it  to  headquarters.  The  typographical 
union  uses  this  system,  and  the  employees  of  the  Gfreat  Northern  RAilroad  used 
it  last  year  to  vote  on  a  Question  of  a  strike,  and  by  means  of  it  defeated  the 
strike.  The  witness  has  observed  that  when  unions  are  first  formed  the^  are 
carried  on  in  a  conservative  manner  by  wise  men;  but  after  a  time  certain  mter- 
ests  get  their  friends  into  the  offices,  disagreeable  rules  and  regulations  are  made, 
and  friction  arises.  Things  are  done  which  the  rank  and  file  do  not  at  heart 
approve  of.     (93.-) 

Mr.  Price,  a  genera?  contractor,  believes  that  a  large  majority  of  the  union 
workmen  are  intelligent  and  honest,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  building  trades  council.  He  has  talked  with  many  of  his  men,  and 
has  yet  to  find  one  who  supports  any  of  the  arbitrary  rules  and  exactions  that  are 
now  enforced  by  the  building  trades  council.  The  trouble  is  that  an  honest 
man  can  not  oppose  them  single  handed.  The  building  trades  council  would 
cease  to  eirist  to-morrow  if  the  question  could  be  put  to  a  vote  by  any  secret 
system  of  balloting.     (862.) 

Mr.  Buchanan  says  that  any  member  of  any  local  union  can  have  a  secret  bal- 
lot on  any  important  question  if  he  chooses  to  call  for  it.  Some  of  the  unions 
even  elect  their  representatives  by  the  Australian  ballot  system.  If  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  unions  wished  to  abolish  the  building  trades  council,  it  would  be 
easy  to  do  so  by  means  of  secret  votes  in  all  the  subordinate  unions.     (472.) 

Mr.  PoucHOT,  business  agent  of  the  sheet  metal  workers*  union,  asserts  that 
the  policy  of  the  union  is  determined  by  the  rank  and  file.  They  vote  freely,  and 
their  officers  carry  out  their  commands.  In  strikes  the  members  of  the  sheet 
metal  workers'  union  are  uniformly  loyal.  On  July  1,  1890,  the  union  struck  and 
continued  on  strike  imtil  the  following  February.  Not  a  man  fell  away  until 
December.  In  1894  there  was  a  strike  in  which  some  were  off  7  weeks  ana  some 
10  weeks,  and  not  a  man  failed.  In  the  present  strike  not  a  man  has  fallen  away 
up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Pouchot's  testimony.     (488.) 

Mr.  Woodbury  states  that  all  the  laws  of  the  carpenters*  district  council,  of 
which  he  is  president,  its  agreements  and  working  rules,  are  made  by  a  refer- 
endum vote.  The  local  unions  are  required  to  notify  every  member  in  good 
standing  that  a  vote  will  be  taken  at  a  certain  time  on  a  certain  question.  The 
vote  of  the  majority  determines  the  action  of  the  whole.     (456.) 

Mr.  Woodbury  knows  of  no  member  of  his  organization  that  has  broken  away 
during  the  existing  stiike.  A  few  of  the  ex-members  of  the  union  are  working, 
but  not  many.  Some  men  are  not  working,  though  not  in  good  standing  or  not 
members  of  the  union.     (463. ) 

E.  Character  and  power  of  leaders.     (See  also  below,  Business  agents,) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  states  that  he  has  had  as  much  dealing  with  the 
leaders  of  the  unions  as  any  employer,  because  he  is  the  active  outdoor  superin- 
tendent of  the  work  done  by  his  firm.  He  has  found  the  present  officers  exceed- 
ingly fair  and  exceedingly  courteous.  There  are  occasional  difficulties,  but  noth- 
ing which  could  not  be  readily  remedied  by  a  system  of  arbitration.     (100.) 

Mr.  Bliss,  a  painting  contractor,  declares  that  the  men  who  get  to  the  front 
in  the  unions,  as  in  politics,  are  often  the  wire-pullers  and  not  the  most  reputable 
class  of  men.  The  majority  of  the  union  men  only  go  to  the  unions  occasionally, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  eet  out  their  cards.  This  leaves  the  actual  management 
of  affairs  to  a  small  clique,  and  from  this  cause  many  of  the  evils  of  union 
action  arise.     (252,  253.) 

Mr.  Jones,  a  nonunion  machinist,  declares  that  leaders  and  agitators  control 
unions  with  dictatorial  power.  **  When  Caesar  pulls  the  string  that  man  has  got 
to  dance."  Men  are  forced  to  strike,  and  the  chances  are  they  can  not  find  posi- 
tions as  good  as  those  they  are  compelled  to  give  up  at  the  command  of  the  officers. 
(194.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  business  agents  have  stopped  his  work  on  numerous 
occasions,  sometimes  in  the  most  outrageous  and  arbitrary  manner.  The  agents 
are  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  presumably  represent  the  opinion  of  the  union. 
He  knows  to  his  satisfaction,  however,  that  they  are  sometimes  called  down  very 
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hard  and  very  promptly.  In  his  own  ex^rience  he  has  had  no  trouble  in  con- 
vincing the  other  officers  that  he  was  right  in  his  disputes  with  the  business 
agents,  and  in  getting  a  proi)er  settlement.     (418. ) 

1.  BiuineBi  agents. — 1.  Duties,  power,  and  character, — Mr.  Rountree,  of  the 
Turner  Brass  Works,  says  that  tne  duties  of  the  business  agents  of  the  trade 
unions  in  time  of  yeace  are  to  supply  places  for  the  journeyman  members  of  the 
union,  to  solicit  men  to  join  the  union,  to  see  that  the  members  attend  the  meet- 
ings and  make  their  payments,  and  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  trade  gener- 
ally. Especially  on  account  of  the  power  of  the  business  agent  in  securing  places 
for  members  of  the  union,  he  is  apt  to  be  flattered  and  complimented  by  the  men. 
Often  he  becomes  merely  a  leech,  and  sometimes  he  becomes  a  "*■  bum  "  or  a  saloon 
loafer.  In  times  of  strike  the  business  agent  is  supposed  to  keep  the  men  in  line; 
to  advise  them  as  to  what  the  pickets  may  or  may  not  do;  to  see  that  the  men 
attend  roll  call,  and  to  have  general  supervision. 

The  objects  of  the  walking  delegate  or  business  agent,  if  honestly  carried  out, 
would  not  be  injurious.  It  is  because  the  system  is  abused,  because  the  walking 
delegates  act  according  to  self-interest,  that  the  system  becomes  an  evil.  Walking 
delegates  are  usually  paid  $25  a  week  and  expenses,  and  that  amount  will  not 
employ  a  very  hi^h-grade  man  who  can  withstand  temptations.  The  witness  says 
that  there  is  suspicion  on  the  part  of  both  workingmen  and  employers  that  walking 
delegates  are  sometimes  corrupt  in  their  transactions.  Men  who  are  competent 
to  run  a  national  organization  would  be  more  trustworthy,  and  employ  ere  would 
be  more  willing  to  deal  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rountree  admits  that,  as  an  employer,  he  is  likely  to 
be  prejudiced  in  his  attitude  toward  business  agents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  workmen  who  spend  practically  all  their  working  hours  at 
their  trade  to  cope  with  their  employers  without  representation  in  some  such 
manner.     (32, 35.) 

Mr.  Baoley,  a  wholesale  marble  dealer,  declares  that  the  business  agents  gen- 
erally possess  the  qualities  that  make  the  ward  politician.  They  are  not  the  best 
meclumics,  but  the  organizers.  They  are  changed  very  often.  They  are  without 
any  training  in  the  business  which  they  control,  and  their  control,  as  a  body,  is 
absolute  ana  unchecked.     (392.) 

Mr.  Webster  says  that  although  most  manufacturers  of  machinery  hold  the 
very  name  of  walking  delegate  offensive,  his  relations  with  walking  delegates 
have  been  most  pleasant.  If  unions  be  x)ermitted  in  the  shop,  their  omcers  must 
be  permitted  to  perform  certain  duties.  It  is  better  to  negotiate  with  the  walk- 
ing del^ate  than  with  one  of  the  employees,  because  the  man  who  goes  to  his 
employer  feels  that  he  is  considered,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  agitator.     (150.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  bein^  the  man  who  oversees  the  actual  work  of 
his  firm,  has  had  a  great  deal  of  dealing  with  business  agents,  and  he  has  found 
the  most  of  them  ^ood  men.  He  thinks  there  is  little  to  say  against  the  existence 
of  them  as  an  institution  and  a  great  deal  in  its  favor.  The  powers  of  the  busi- 
ness agents  are  not  very  definite,  and  the  workmen  ascribe  many  powers  to  them 
which  they  do  not  possess.  If  the  business  agent  is  hostile  and  hot  tempered,  he 
is  apt  to  make  trouole.     (98, 94. ) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  contractor,  sai^s  that  the  excuse  given  for  the  employment  of 
business  agents  was  that  individuals  who  appeared  as  representatives  of  trade 
unions  were  victimized  by  employers.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  this  was 
the  case,,  nor  does  he  think  that  employers  object  to  business  agents  who  perform 
tiieir  duties  properly;  they  do  object  to  their  arbitrary  acts.     (521.) 

Mr.  BiSNO,  formerly  business  aeent  for  the  cloak  makers'  union,  declares  that 
the  criticisms  against  walking  delegates  by  employers  are  not  justified.  He 
thinks  that  the  most  important  element  in  the  attitude  of  the  employers  regard- 
ing the  present  demands  of  the  strikers  in  Chicago  is  that  they  will  not  recognize 
the  walMng  delegate  or  the  union.  Trade  unions  need  some  men  to  carry  on 
their  business,  collect  dues,  find  work  for  men  out  of  employment,  and  attend  to 
many  other  things.  The  individual  workman,  moreover,  can  not  present  his 
demands  and  complaints  to  the  manufacturer  satisfactorily.  He  is  afraid  to  tell 
him  his  real  sentiments.  In  the  union  hall  the  workingman  votes  and  expresses 
his  opinion,  and  the  walking  delegate  acts  as  his  representative  before  the 
employer.  It  may  be  true  that  national  officers  of  labor  unions  are  more  easy  to 
deal  with  than  the  local  business  agents,  but  this  is  because  the  national  officers  are 
less  directly  under  the  control  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  than  the  business 
agents.  Every  act  of  the  local  business  agent  must  be  reported  to  the  union,  and 
he  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the  members.  Business  agents  do  not  have 
high  salfiuies.    The  most  of  them  could  make  a  better  living  in  other  callings. 
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Mr.  Beid,  organizer  of  the  international  association  of  machinists,  declaree  that 
tho  attacks  on  the  business  agents  of  that  organization,  as  well  as  upon  those  of 
other  labor  unions,  are  not  justifiable.  The  duties  of  a  business  a^ent  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  machinists  are  almost  purely  clerical.  He  does  not  rule  the  organiza- 
tion, but  his  work  is  laid  out  for  him  by  the  district  lodge.  He  is  just  such  a  man 
as  any  company  might  employ  to  look  after  its  interests.  The  machinists'  organi- 
zation has  no  such  thing  as  walking  delegates.  The  proposed  agreement  between 
the  unions  and  the  employers  does  not  even  mention  a  business  agent.  Business 
agents  do  not  force  themselves  into  the  factories;  but  in  places  where  members 
of  the  organization  are  employed  they  are  accompanied  by  the  committee  of  the 
employees  of  the  shop  whenever  the)r  approach  the  employer.    (7, 11.) 

Mr.  Wii^ON,  vice-president  of  the  international  association  of  machinists,  sajrs 
that  the  business  agent  in  his  organization  is  a  very  harmless  individual.  He  has 
no  powers  except  those  delegated  to  him  by  the  local  union.  Business  agents 
have  been  established  chiefly  because  men  wno  present  grievances  to  employers 
are  very  likely  to  be  discharged.  The  general  function  of  the  agents  is  to  confer 
with  employers,  to  collect  dues,  and  to  help  members  of  the  union  find  situations. 
They  do  not  enter  the  shop  to  visit  men  during  working  hours.  The  international 
association  of  machinists  paid  business  agents  in  1899  $5,046,  this  amount  being 
divided  among  fully  20  persons.     (494.) 

Mr.  LiLLiEN,  president  of  the  hod  carriers'  union,  has  had  much  experience 
with  business  agents,  and  has  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  all  that  they  ought 
to  be  as  members  of  society.  The  reason  of  the  complaints  which  the  employers 
make  against  them  is  that  they  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  workmen.  The 
poor  laborer  can  not  protest  against  ill  treatment;  if  he  does,  he  is  discharged. 
The  business  agent  stands  between  him  and  the  tyrannical  employer.  The 
straighter  the  walking  delegate  is  the  more  unpopular  he  is  with  the  contractors. 
(117.) 

Mr.  Careoll,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  states  that  the  duty  of 
the  business  agents  is  to  hold  the  employers  up  to  the  agreements  that  they  have 
made  with  the  union.  Without  the  business  agent  and  the  sympathetic  strike 
not  half  of  the  workmen  would  get  the  wages  which  the  employers  have  agreed 
with  the  union  to  pay.  This  fact  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  charges  whicn  the 
employers  make  against  the  business  agents.    (267.) 

Mr.  Carroll  also  declares  that  the  reiterated  statements  that  the  hours  of  labor, 
materials  used,  use  of  machinery,  and  other  conditions  of  work  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  business  agents  are  false.  The  business  agent  does  not  make  the  laws  for 
the  unions.  The  unions  jaake  the  laws  and  he  is  instructed  to  enforce  them.  It 
is  because  he  does  enforce  them  that  the  dishonest  contractor  hates  him.  The 
contractors  are  now  advertising  that  they  are  ready  to  maintain  union  wages.  It 
has  required  all  the  strength  of  the  buildmg  trades  council,  the  individual  unions, 
the  business  agents,  and  the  sympathetic  strike  to  compel  the  contractors  to  pay 
those  wages.  Without  these  forces  the  contractors'  promises  would  be  of  smaU 
value.     (267.) 

Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  council,  states  that  a  busi- 
ness agent  occupies  a  purely  executive  position.  He  makes  no  law.  He  simply 
executes  the  laws  framed  by  a  r'^f erendura  vote  of  all  the  members  of  his  union. 
Business  agents  are  not  responsible  for  troubles  in  the  industrial  world.  The 
witness  has  sometimes  assumed  responsibility,  as  an  executive  officer  of  his  asso- 
ciation, in  opposing  the  laws  of  the  union,  because  of  the  bitterness  of  the  con- 
tractors agamst  the  business  agents.  He  has  risked  his  position  and  his  salary, 
but  has  sometimes  succeeded  in  convincing  thei members  of  the  union  that  they 
were  wrong.     (456. ) 

Mr  Ryan,  business  agent  of  the  architectural  iron  workers' union,  sa3r8  that  the 
business  agent  is  not  an  evil.  He  acts  entirely  under  instructions.  He  must 
follow  strictly  the  n^les  of  the  union.  In  most  cases  he  holds  office  for  only  3 
months,  in  some  cases  for  6  months.     (451.) 

Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  formerly  business  a^ent  for  the  structural  iron  work- 
ers' union,  declares  that  the  business  agent's  position  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
hard  work.  It  is  not  a  position  of  great  power.  The  agent  is  elected  by  the  rank 
and  file,  and  acts  under  instructions  from  the  union  as  a  body.  When  he  was 
business  agent  he  always  put  before  the  union  every  question  as  to  which  he  was 
in  doubt  what  the  will  of  the  union  was.  The  business  agent  does  not  desire  a 
strike.  The  men  on  one  job  quit  work  without  authority  while  he  was  business 
agent,  and  he  demanded  that  they  should  go  back  to  work  until  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  the  matter  witiiout  astrike,  and  this  was  done.  If  arepreeent- 
ative  of  another  union  should  ask  him,  as  i^nt  of  his  union,  to  ^  on  strike  on 
account  of  any  grievance  of  the  other  men,  he  would  not  do  so  until  he  had  seen 
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the  employers,  inveBtigated  the  grievance,  and  determined  for  himself  that  there 
was  reason  for  the  strike  and  that  a  peaceful  settlement  could  not  be  got.    (471.) 

2.  Election.— Mx.  Carroll,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  states  that 
each  union  selects  its  business  agent  by  popular  vote.  Some  are  selected  for  8 
months,  others  for  6,  and  still  others  for  a  year.    (267.) 

Mr.  LiLLiEN  states  that  his  union  selects  its  business  agents  by  popular  vote 
for  terms  of  6  months.     (118.) 

Mr.  Carroll  states  that  the  business  agents  are  paid  salaries  by  their  respective 
local  unions.     (276.) 

3.  Power  regarding  strikes  and  attitude  touxtrd  them.  (See  also  as  to  building 
.  trades  council,  p.  XLViu.) — Mr.  Pouchot,  business  agent  of  the  sheet  metal  work- 
ers' union,  states  that  according  to  the  constitution  or  his  union  the  business  agent 
has  power  to  call  out  all  men,  when  necessary,  on  strike.  He  does  not  know  that 
heever  ordered  the  men  on  a  job  to  quit.  When  he  finds  that  a  rule  is  being 
violated  he  informs  the  men,  and  they  quit  voluntarily.  This  is,  in  substance,  the 
same  as  calling  them  off.    (482. ) 

Mr.  Griffiths,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  the  walking  delegates  with 
whom  he  has  had  experience  have  power  to  call  off  the  men  without  referring 
the  question  to  any  board.     (886. ) 

Mr.  LiLLiEN  states  that  the  business  agents  of  the  hod  carriers'  union,  of  which 
he  is  president,  are  not  authorized  to  order  strikes.  If  a  member  of  the  union 
has  a  mevance  against  the  contractor  the  business  agent  goes  and  tries  to  settle 
it.  If  he  and  the  contractor  can  not  agree  the  members  upon  the  work  are 
notified  and  they  generally  ^uit  ot  their  own  accord.  Mr.  Lilhen  regards  this  as 
a  different  thing  from  calling  a  strike.  A  strike  can  be  ordered  only  by  the 
union  itself .     (1JL8.) 

Mr.  Carroll,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  quotes  a  portion  of  the 
constitution  of  the  council,  which  provides  that  when  trouble  occurs  on  any  job, 
affecting  any  trade,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  business  agent  to  try  to  settle  it 
with  the  contractor  or  owner.  If  he  fails  in  this  and  a  strike  is  necessary,  "  the 
business  aeent  shall  have  power  to  call  a  general  strike,  but  before  doing  so  he 
shall  lay  tiae  matter  before  the  council  or  board  of  business  agents  at  their  next 
meeting,  and  be  ^vemed  by  their  action  or  decision,  which  shadl  be  equally  bind- 
ing on  all  trades  in  this  council  engaged  on  the  job  or  building."    (266.) 

Section  13  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  painters'  district  council  of  Chi- 
cago reads  as  follows:  '*  This  agreement  shall  not  take  away  the  power  of  the 
business  agent  of  the  painters'  district  council  to  call  a  stiike  on  any  shop  for  any 
reason  that  may  appear  to  the  painters'  district  council  to  be  just."    ^845.) 

The  rules  of  the  carpenters'  union  provide  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  for  refusing 
to  stop  work  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  business  agent,  or  treating  him  with 
disrespect.     (898.) 

Mr.  Mangan,  of  the  steam  fitters'  union,  asserts  that  it  was  his  desire  when  he 
was  a  business  agent,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  it  was  the  desire  of  every  man 
in  the  board  of  business  agents,  to  use  every  possible  means  to  prevent  a  strike, 
and  to  insist  on  the  enforcement  of  agreements  fairly  and  impartially.    (444.) 

Mr.  BiSNO  does  not  think  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  walking  delegates  to  fur- 
ther strikes.  They  know  that  by  the  strike  the  very  existence  of  the  organization 
may  be  endangered,  and,  accordingly,  their  own  official  positions.  Walking  del- 
egates, from  their  wider  knowledge  of  the  situation,  are  usually  opposed  to  stxikes. 

Mr.  McCuLLOuaH,  business  agent  of  the  marble  setters'  union,  declares  that 
the  more  trouble  a  business  agent  e^ives  an  organization  the  less  time  he  is  likely 
to  retain  his  position.  So  far  as  he  knows,  the  aim  of  the  business  agent  is  always 
to  avoid  strikes  and  trouble.    (216. ) 

Mr.  Buchanan,  formerly  business  agent  of  the  structural  iron  workers'  union, 
also  says  that  business  agents  dislike  strikes.    (471. ) 

4.  Alleged  corruption.— Wc.  Falkknau,  a  general  contractor,  says,  **  We  know 
from  experience  that  for  a  consideration  you  can  settle  a  strike."  He  mentions 
no  instance  within  his  knowledge,  though  he  expresses  the  belief  that  bribery  was 
used  in  a  strike  of  the  sheet  metal  workers  in  which  he  was  not  concerned. 
(825,826.) 

Mr.  Ryan  declares  that  if  business  agents  could  be  bribed,  Mr.  Falkenau  would 
bribe  them.  He  knows  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  Mr.  Falkenau  has  given  money 
to  a  business  agent.    (451. ) 

Mr.  Pouchot,  business  agent  of  the  sheet  metal  workers'  union,  referring  to 
Mr.  Falkenau's  suggestion  that  a  strike  of  the  sheet  metal  workers  was  believed 
to  have  been  settled  for  a  consideration,  states  that  the  only  consideration  received 
was  the  giving  of  the  work  to  a  contractor  who  had  signed  the  union  scale,  and 
the  doing  of  it  by  union  men.    He  has  never  been  approached  by  an  employer  and 
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offered  a  consideration  for  calling  off  a  strike,  nor  known  of  snch  a  practice.    He 
was  once  told  by  an  employer  whose  men  he  had  called  off  that,  while  the  em- 

Sloyer  was  not  willing  to  pay  some  $80  which  the  union  demanded,  he  would  pay 
Ir.  Ponchot's  personal  expenses  up  to  the  amount  of  $150.  This  suggestion  Mr. 
Pouchot  declined.     ( 430-432. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  a  contractor,  states  that  he  knows  that  it  is  a  practice  of  the  dele- 
gates or  men  affiliated  with  the  unions  to  demand  bribes.  He  says  that  the  owner 
of  a  building,  on  which  Mr.  Falkenau  was  the  contractor,  settled,  a  strike  upon  it, 
due  to  the  rounding  off  of  some  bricks  by  nonunion  men,  by  paying  $5  to  the 
bricklayers*  walking  delegate.  Mr.  Clark  also  says  that  he  was  informed  that  if 
he  would  call  and  see  Mr.  Sullivan  he  could  make  arrangements  by  the  payment 
of  $150  to  proceed  with  the  cutting  of  the  stone  on  a  building  which  he  was  erect- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  present  strike.     (401 ,  402. ) 

Mr.  Sproul,  a  general  contractor,  testifies  that  the  brick  masons  went  on  strike 
about  the  middle  of  July.  After  two  weeks  or  so  a  prominent  Chicago  brick 
manufacturer,  whose  name  he  refuses  to  give,  approached  him  and  said,  *'S«id 
me  your  check  for  $50  and  ask  no  questions."  Mr.  Sproul  sent  the  check  and  in 
two  or  three  days  the  strike  was  called  off.  The  bricK  manufacturer  afterwards 
showed  him  a  list  of  some  10  or  15  contractors  who  had  contributed  amounts  vary- 
injB^  from  $50  to  $100,  and  said  that  the  money  was  used  to  settle  the  strike.  The 
witness  states  that  Mr.  Wells,  who  also  appeared  before  the  commission,  contrib- 
uted $50. 

Mr.  Sproul  has  never  himself  given  any  money  to  any  business  agent.  He  did 
contribute  $5  or  $10  last  December  at  the  request  of  a  committee  of  bricklayers 
to  give  Mr.  Qubbins  a  ** blowout"  when  he  returned  from  the  East.  The  com- 
mittee afterwards  returned  the  money,  saying  that  Mr.  Gubbina  had  refused  to 
let  it  be  kept  or  used.     (480,  481 . ) 

Mr.  Wells,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  he  knows  of  his  own  knowledge 
that  labor  disputes  have  been  settled  by  payments  to  business  agents.  He  is  not 
willing  to  state  the  circumstances.  He  never  made  such  a  pajrment.  and  he 
believes  that  the  few  men  connected  with  the  unions  whom  he  is  personally 
acquainted  with  are  strictly  honest,  honorable  men.     (379.) 

Mr.  Davis  states  that  he  has  had  knowledge  of  an  offer  of  money  to  settle  a 
labor  difficulty  in  this  city,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  state  the  details  of  the  matter. 
(428.) 

Mr.  Bagley,  a  wholesale  marble  dealer,  does  not  think  that  bribery  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  marble  cutters'  union  would  be  i)08sible,  but  he  has  been  told  by  people 
whom  he  has  confidence  in  that  difficulties  with  other  unions  have  been  settled 
by  payments  to  business  agents.  The  labor  leaders  gathered  together  in  ihe 
building  trades  council  are  of  the  character  of  ward  politicians.  Their  power 
there  is  unchecked.  It  enables  them  to  levy  tribute  on  the  business  men  whom 
they  come  in  contact  with.  The  witness  refers  to  the  demand  of  Mr.  Sullivan 
for  $5,000,  made  wpon  Judge  Crane  and  Mr.  Tmax,  as  a  flagrant  and  indisputable 
instance  of  corruption.  Generally  the  men  are  too  sharp  to  take  their  money  m 
ways  that  can  be  legally  proved,  but  the  existence  of  the  practice  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.     (891-398.) 

Mr.  Clark,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  he  has  heard  a  good  many  stories 
of  settling  labor  disputes  by  corrupt  means,  but  knows  nothing  of  it  personally. 
He  always  deals  with  the  highest  laoor  officials  that  he  can  reach,  preferably  with 
the  presidents  of  the  unions.  He  has  always  adjusted  his  own  troubles  promptly. 
(418.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOUOH  argues  that  the  bitter  opponents  of  the  building  trades  coun- 
cil, who  have  stated  before  the  commission  that  business  agents  have  accepted 
bribes  for  calling  off  strikes,  would  certainly  have  named  specific  instances  if 
they  had  been  able.  If  the  building  trades  council  understood  that  such  things 
were  done  by  any  member  of  it,  he  would  soon  be  disciplined.  A  contractor  met 
the  witness  by  appointment  one  evening  last  summer  and  said  that  he  would 
make  it  all  right  if  Mr.  McCullough  would  do  certain  things  for  him.  This  Mr. 
McCullough  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  influence  his  actions  by  improper  means. 
He  did  not  consent,  and,  out  of  consideration  for  the  contractor,  ne  declines  to 
mention  his  name.     (21 8, 219. ) 

Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  council,  states  that  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  settlement  of  labor  troubles  by  the  use  of  money,  excepting 
in  one  or  two  cases,  where  a  business  agent  was  caught  at  such  business,  and 
very  soon  ceased  to  be  business  agent.  Mr.  Woodbury  once  had  a  $10  note  put 
into  his  hands  with  the  statement  that  it  represented  the  employing  company's 
appreciation  of  his  conduct  with  regard  to  a  little  grievance.  He  promptly  made 
the  giver  take  it  back.     (462.)  ^  _ 
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Mr.  BiSNO  also  denies  that  walking  delegates  are  corrupt;  if  they  were  the  bosses 
would  be  glad  of  it  and  would  keep  still  about  it.  The  interests  of  the  working 
men  in  their  union  are  so  important  that  they  are  constantly  watchful  to  keep 
their  business  agents  faithful.  Laboring  men  would  consider  the  betrayal  of 
their  interests  by  the  business  agent  worse  than  almost  any  crime.     (54.) 

0.  Alleged  corruption  in  management  of  anions.  (See  also  above,  under  Business 
Aqents,) 

Mr.  Boyle,  a  plastering  contractor,  submits  an  affidavit  of  Mr.  William  J.  Simp- 
son, a  journeyman  plasterer,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  troubles  with  the  plaster- 
ers'union.  According  to  Mr.  Simpson,  he  detected  a  shortage  of  between  $7,(X)0 
and  $10,000  in  the  accounts  of  the  treaauier  of  tlie  union.  He  personally  exam- 
ined the  books,  under  the  authority  of  the  union.  He  was  also  authorized  by  the 
union  to  prosecute  the  guilty  parties.  He  was  balked,  however,  in  all  his  efforts 
by  the  **gang"  who  had  controlled  the  union  and  who  recovered  control  of  it. 
By  a  vote  of  9  to  8,  out  of  a  membership  of  400  or  over,  he  was  elected  from  the 
omce  of  treasurer,  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  Fines  were  laid  upon  him  and 
he  was  expelled,  without  any  chance  of  defending  himself  and  without  being 
informed  of  the  cause.  He  has  not  only  been  prevented  fi'om  obtaining  work  in 
Chicago,  but  has  been  pursued  from  town  to  town  where  he  has  tried  to  find 
employment.  His  family  has  been  broken  up,  and  his  little  home  has  been  sold 
for  special  assessments.  He  declares,  and  Mr.  Boyle  fully  believes,  that  the  ban 
was  placed  npon  him  merely  for  doing  his  duty  as  auditor  of  the  books  of  the 
union.  Mr.  Simpson  particularly  names  Mr.  Edward  F.  Carroll,  of  the  Chicago 
civil  service  commission,  as  one  who  interfered  in  the  first  place  with  a  proper 
examination  of  the  books,  and  who  has  been  most  active  in  pursuing  and  persecu- 
ting Mr.  Simpson.  He  also  states  that  Mr.  Bud  Riley,  the  present  president  of  the 
C'  sterers'  union,  induced  him  by  i)ersua8ion  and  flireats  to  give  up  the  union 
ks,  which  contained  the  chief  evidence  of  the  defalcation,  and  he  states  his 
belief  that  Mr.  Riley  broke  into  his  room  and  stole  the  rest  of  the  documentary 
evidence.     (330-383.) 

Mr.  Riley,  president  of  the  plasterers'  union,  testifies  in  rebuttal  of  Mr.  Simp- 
son's affidavit.  He  states  that  Mr.  Simpson,  being  on  the  auditing  committee  of 
the  union,  claimed  to  have  found  a  shortage  of  $119  on  the  Labor  Day  suits;  but 
it  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  union  that  there  was  no  shortage.  Mr. 
Simpson  then  moved  to  have  a  special  committee  appointed  to  go  over  the  books 
for  4  years,  and  the  request  was  granted.  Mr.  Simpson  and  two  other  members 
formed  the  committee.  They  hired  a  room  in  a  disorderly  house,  and  were  found, 
by  Mr.  Riley,  all  drunk,  and  Mr.  Simpson  the  drunkest.  It  was  then  resolved  by 
the  union  that  the  books  be  given  to  an  expert  accountant.  Mr.  Simpson  did  not 
give  the  accountant  all  the  books,  but  the  accountant,  from  his  investigation  of 
what  he  had,  reported  a  shortage,  which  Mr.  Riley  believes  was  $1,941.40.  When 
it  was  found  that  the  accountant  did  not  have  all  the  books,  the  union  resolved 
to  take  the  work  out  of  his  hands  and  giv6  it  to  a  committee  of  members  of  the 
union.  Two  members  of  this  committee  reported  that  they  could  not  find  any- 
thing; but  Mr.  Simpson,  the  third  member,  claimed  that  he  found  something  and 
moved  for  a  prosecuting  committee.  This  committee  was  appointed,  but  when 
the  case  came  to  trial  the  lawyer  employed  by  Mr.  Simpson  stopped  it,  saying 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  on  with. 

Mr.  Simpson  went  to  Peoria  and  was  gone  2  months.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
union,  and  the  union  had  no  money  to  pay  rent,  sick  benefits  and  death  benefits, 
or  any  expenses.  Mr.  Riley  was  directed  by  vote  of  the  union  to  go  to  Peoria 
and  make  Mr.  Simpson  give  up  the  books  of  the  union.  Mr.  Simpson  refused, 
sajring  that  everybody  else  had  been  stealing  from  the  plasterers'  organization, 
and  he  was  going  to  do  the  same  thing.  When  Mr.  Riley  got  out  a  warrant  for 
him,  Mr.  Simpson  said  he  would  give  up  the  books.  Although  he  pretended  to 
surrender  them,  he  did  not  surrender  all  of  them.  Mr.  Riley  afterwards  got  a 
search  warrant  and  had  the  remaining  books  taken  from  Mr.  Simpson's  lodgings 
by  an  officer.  Mr.  Simpson  owed  the  union  $132.  He  paid  $100,  but  has  never 
paid  the  balance. 

Mr.  Riley  also  denies  that  Mr.  Simpson  was  fined  by  the  Chicago  union,  and 
says  that  he  was  fined  by  the  Peoria  union.     (440-442. ) 

m.    BUILDINa    CONTBACTOBS    AND    MATERIAL   DEALERS   AND 
THEIB  ORGANIZATIONS. 

A.  Character  of  contractors.— Mr.  Qubbins,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union, 
says  that  there  are  between  400  and  500  general  c(mtractors,  of  whom  about  115 
are  good,  and  another  30  good  for  $100  if  you  watch  them.  With  the  rest,  it  is 
all  chance.    (240.)  o 
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Mr.  Brenkock,  treasurer  of  the  btiilding  trades  ootincil,  thinks  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  the  building  trades  will  ^t  along  without  contractors,  and 
that  this  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  community.  If  a  man  then  wanted  to  erect 
a  building  he  would  employ  a  superintendent  and  do  the  work  directly.  Con- 
tractors are  not  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit.  They  vrant  to  make  a  fortune 
in  a  few  years.  Many  building  contractors  have  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  a  short  time,  and  have  done  it  simply  from  the  labor  of  their  working- 
men  without  doing  an  hour's  work  themselves.     (467,  469.) 

Mr.  Ryan  says  that  contractors  do  not  take  proi)er  precautions  to  protect  their 
men  against  accidents,  and  that  they  are  not  always  generous,  or  even  just,  in 
caring  for  injured  men.  The  local  ordinances  of  Chici^o  require  that  temporarv 
floors  shall  be  laid  to  protect  the  employees  on  new  buildings.  But  the  structural- 
iron  workers  have  found  it  impossible  to  comi)el  the  contractors  on  buildings  for 
the  National  (Government  to  comply  with  these  ordinances.  The  witness  refers 
to  one  case  in  which  a  man  was  seriously  crippled  through  an  accident  on  a  Gov- 
ernment building,  which  would  have  been  prevented  u  the  city  ordinance  had 
been  complied  with.     (94-2.) 

Unfair  actions  by  employers.  (See  also  Violation  of  agreements  by  employers, 
p.  Lxn;  EiHision  of  toage  scale,  p.  Lxni.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH,  business  agent  or  the  marble  cutters'  union,  states  that 
Davidson  Brothers,  of  Chicago,  took  a  contract  for  the  court-house  at  Detroit,  in 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  none  but  members  of  labor  unions  connected  with 
the  National  Building  Trades  Council  should  be  employed  on  any  work  for  the 
court-house.  At  this  time  Davidson  Brothers  were  an  unfair  firm  in  Chicago,  joy- 
ing good  mechanics  $1.50  per  day.  He  implies  that  these  nonunion  men  did  work 
on  the  Detroit  court-house,  in  violation  of  the  contract,  and  he  exhibits  an  opinion 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Wayne  County  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  building  committee  to  see  that  the  clause  regarding  the  employment  of  union 
labor  is  enforced.     (216.  217. ) 

Mr.  Regan,  of  the  lathers'  union,  declares  that  the  advertisements  posted  by 
the  contractors'  council,  offering  work  at  union  wages,  are  mislefiding  and  fraudu- 
lent. When  the -men  apply  for  work,  in  answer  to  the  advertisements,  there  is  no 
work  to  give  them.     (209) . 

B.  Building  oontraotors'  oonnoil. — Mr.  Faleenau,  a  general  contractor,  says  that 
the  increasing  unreasonableness  and  injustice  of  the  building  trades  council  1^ 
to  the  formation  of  the  building  contractors'  council  in  April,  1899.  It  consists 
of  the  following  associations  of  contractors,  who  are  doing  business  in  the  city  of 
Chicago:  Chicago  Masons  and  Builders'  Association,  Master  Carpenters  and 
Builders'  Association,  Master  Carpenters'  Association ,  Cut  Stone  Contractors'Asso- 
elation,  Chicago  Master  Plumbers'  Association,  Chicago  Master  Steam  Fitters' 
Association,  Chicago  Painters'  Association,  Master  Plasterers'  Association,  House 
DrainingAssociation,  Sheet  Metal  Contractors'  Association,  Mantel  and  Tile  Asso- 
ciation, The  Iron  League,  Mosaic  Tile  Association,  and  Marble  Manufacturers' 
Association.     (814.) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  manufacturer  of  sheet-metal  work,  declares  that  the  building 
contractors'  council  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  the  establishment  of  the  building 
trades  council  by  the  labor  organizations,  and  to  the  excessive  demands  made  by 
it.  The  main  pmpose  is  to  combat  the  unlawful  demands  of  the  labor  unions. 
There  are  various  separate  associations  of  contractors  in  the  special  trades,  and 
these  have  representation  in  the  general  council.  The  members  of  the  association 
are  bound  by  no  oath,  and  no  fine  is  imposed  for  withdrawal,  but  they  feel  that 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  remain  together.     (848. ) 

Mr.  Wells,  a  general  contractor,  also  says  that  the  contractors'  council  would 
never  have  been  possible  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  combat  the  building 
trades  council.  Tne  several  employers'  associations  have  also  been  necessitated 
by  the  organization  of  the  labor  unions.  Mr.  Wells  admits  that  some  of  the 
contractors  can  not  be  trusted  to  live  up  to  their  agreements,  and  that  he  could 
not  defend  the  maintenance  of  the  contractors'  council  and  the  destruction  of  the 
trades'  council  except  with  the  understanding  that  strict  discipline  over  the  con- 
tractors should  be  maintained.  He  believes  that  such  disciphne  could  be  main- 
tained by  the  contractors'  council.     (880-882. ) 

Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  jr.,  an  independent  builder,  states  that  the  builders 
who  now  undertake  to  work  otherwise  than  by  employing  association  contractors 
are  very  few.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of  independent  contractors, 
but  they  have  gradually  been  driven  into  the  association,  partly  by  the  discrimi- 
nations of  the  material  men's  combines,  partly  by  the  refusal  of  the  union  work- 
men to  work  for  any  but  association  contractors.  Mr.  Harding  himself  does  not 
know  whether  he  would  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  several  contractors' 
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associations.  As  he  builds  the  whole  of  the  bnildings  in  which  he  is  interested, 
he  would  have  to  belong  to  so  man^  different  associations  that  it  would  not  pay 
him.  Each  has  its  fee,  and  he  believes  the  master  plumbers  alone  charge  more 
than  $100  a  year.    (168-170.) 

Mr.  Stiles,  a  master  painter,  understands  that  the  fee  for  joining  the  building 
contractors'  council  is  |lO  for  each  delegate,  and  that  each  delegate  represents 
50  members.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  an  admission  fee  of  $100  or  $300.  He  denies 
that  the  building  contractors'  council  ostracises  builders  outside  of  it,  or  makes 
any  attempt  to  force  them  in.  The  object  of  the  building  contractors'  council  is 
to  combat  the  outrages  which  are  constantly  perpetrated  oy  trade  unions,  and  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  ];)eople.     ( 341 ,  342. ) 

C.  Mftster  plunbers'  asiooiation.— Mr.  Long,  business  agent  of  the  gas  fitters'  asso- 
ciation, states  that  the  organization  of  the  contracting  plumbers  interferes  with 
the  liberty  of  its  members  just  as  trade  xmions  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  their 
members,  in  that  it  prevents  them  from  proceeding  with  their  business  through 
the  employment  of  men  whom  they  desire  to  employ  and  with  whom  they  have 
no  disimte  as  to  wag^  or  on  any  other  subject.  Only  7  contractors,  among  all 
the  employers  of  gas  fitters,  sent  the  ultimatum  which  brought  on  the  present 
lockout  to  the  gas  fitters  in  their  employ.  The  agents  of  the  master  plumbers' 
association  have  from  time  to  time  detected  their  members  in  employmg  union 
gas  fitters,  and  have  comi)elled  them  to  cease.  Several  of  the  master  plumbers 
have  locked  out  the  gas  fitters  under  compulsion  of  this  kind,  but  have  said  at  the 
same  time  that  they  would  not  present  the  contractors'  ultimatum  to  the  men. 
It  is  a  general  statement  of  the  employers  that  they  have  no  grievances  agains'^ 
the  gas  fitters'  union,  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  single  organization  affiliated 
with  the  contractors'  council  to  agree  with  its  men  except  through  the  central 
body.     (199,  203,  204.) 

D.  Material  dealers'  oombinationi.— 1.  (?enemZZy.— Mr.  George  P.  Harding,  jr., 
who  is  engaged  in  putting  up  buildings  on  account  of  his  father  and  himself,  tes- 
tifies that  the  material  men's  combination  with  the  contractors  is  such  that  he  can 
not  buyplumbing  material  in  Chicago.  If  he  buys  any ,  he  has  to  buy  outside  of  the 
city.  The  result  is  that  he  generally  lets  his  plumbing  to  a  contractor.  For  brick 
he  has  to  x>ay  $8,  net.  To  the  association  contractors  brick  is  billed  at  $8  a  thou- 
sand, but  they  get  a  rebate  of  $1.  Before  the  association  was  formed,  about  2 
years  ago,  brick  was  selling  for  $4.75.  It  is  not  now  possible,  on  account  of  the  com- 
bination, for  Mr.  Harding  to  do  his  own  brickwork.  He  is  obliged  to  contract  it 
all.  The  few  brick  whicn  he  finds  it  necessary  to  buy  he  has  arranged  to  buy 
through  a  contractor,  giving  him  half  of  the  rebate.  Lime  has  about  doubled  in 
price,  pipe  has  more  tnan  doubled,  and  so  has  much  plumbing  material.  The 
witness  does  not  make  it  clear  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  t^ese  materials  is  due  to  local  combinations.  Mr.  Harding  does  not  under- 
stand that  any  of  the  combinations  referred  to  are  consolidations  in  the  nature  of 
trusts.  He  understands  that  the  brick  manufacturers  pool  their  product,  limit 
the  production  of  each,  and  give  a  rebate  of  $1  a  thousand  to  the  master  ma- 
sons' association.  He  thinks  that  the  combinations  of  plumbers  and  limo  dealers 
are  differently  constituted.    (168-170.) 

Mr.  GuBBiNS  states  that  when  the  mason  contractors  had  secured  the  agree- 
ment from  the  bricklayers  that  they  would  not  work  for  contractors  outside  of 
the  association,  they  made  an  agreement  with  the  material  combine  under  which 
members  of  the  contractors'  association  could  not  buy  from  material  men  outside 
of  the  combine,  and  under  which  the  prices  of  materials  to  outsiders  were  largely 
raised.  The  price  of  common  brick  was  raised  $1  a  thousand;  pressed  brick,  from 
$1  to  $6  a  thousand,  according  to  quality;  lime,  15  cents  a  barrel;  sand,  20  to  50 
cents  a  yard.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  material  at  least,  as  lime,  the  dealers 
paid  the  contractors'  association  a  certain  commission  on  all  sales.  Mr.  Gubbins 
has  himself  seen  a  statement  of  sales  sent  in  by  a  lime  company,  and  their  check 
in  favor  of  the  contractors'  association.  Any  association  contractor  who  bought 
material  outside  the  combine  was  fined  by  his  association,  and  if  he  refused  to 
pay  the  fine  he  was  forced  into  line  by  the  contract  which  bound  the  bricklayers 
not  to  work  for  a  man  not  in  good  standing  in  the  contractors'  association.  (220, 
226,229,235.) 

Mr.  (3abboll,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  states  that  any  person 
not  a  contractor,  who  should  wish  to  put  up  a  building  for  himself  and  buy  his 
own  materisds,  would  have  to  pay  20  cents  a  barrel  more  for  lime,  and  $2  a  thou- 
sand more  for  brick,  than  a  contractor  would  have  to  pay.  He  has  been  informed 
that  these  additional  sums  are  put  into  a  pool  and  divided  by  the  contractors 
once  a  month.  The  owners  of  some  brickyards  on  the  south  side  receive  $6,000 
a  year  through  thd  brick  trust  for  keeping  their  yards  closed.    (277.  h  t 
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Mr.  LiLLIBN.  president  of  the  hod  carriers'  nnion,  states  that  a  few  contracting 
firms  have  witnorawn  the  ultimatum  of  the  5th  of  February,  and  are  employing 
onion  laborers  and  other  union  men.  These  contractors  have  been  fined  $500 
each  by  the  contractors*  association,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  of  them  to 
buy  any  kind  of  material  in  the  building  line  unless  he  pays  a  higher  price  than 
the  members  of  the  contractors'  association  have  to  pay.  The  contractors  have 
even  been  able  to  prevent  one  of  these  men  from  renting  a  band  hoisting  machine. 
Mr.  Lillien  has  tried  to  help  the  contractor  in  this  particular  case,  but  so  far  has 
not  succeeded.    (115.) 

Mr.  Griffiths,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  he  does  not  know  that  the 
members  of  the  building  contractors'  council  get  a  rebate  on  their  material.  They 
pay  the  same  as  anyone  else.     (339.) 

Mr.  Welds,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  his  firm  does  not  deal  with  the 
architechural-iron  league,  but  buys  its  steel  direct  from  Carnegie  and  other  steel 
makers.     (879.) 

2.  Brick. — Mr.  NiCHOlfiON,  a  contractor,  states  that  when  his  firm  went  last 
year  to  get  prices  on  brick  they  were  asked  if  they  were  in  good  standing  with 
the  masons'  association.  The  price  of  brick  was  one  thing  to  members  of  the 
association,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  persons  outside  of  it.     (91.) 

Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  there  has  been  a  trade  discount 
of  $1  on  brick  billed  at  $8  per  thousand,  provided  payment  was  made  in  10  dajrs. 
This  discount  was  given  only  to  members  of  the  contractors'  organization.  It  is 
not  given  at  present.  The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  rebate  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  building  contractors'  council  have  had,  and  he  believes  that  outsiders 
can  now  buy  building  material  as  cheaply  as  members  of  the  organization. 
(327,828.) 

Mr.  QiNDELE,  a  general  contractor,  says  that  the  members  of  the  organization 
have  a  verbal  understanding  with  certain  material  dealers  that  they  will  buy  only 
from  these  dealers,  and  shall  have  a  trade  discount  provided  bills  are  paid  promptly. 
Brick  was  $6.50  a  thousand  during  the  summer  of  1899.  If  amember  of  the  organi- 
zation paid  his  bill  promptly  on  the  10th  of  the  month  he  got  a  trade  discount  of 
$1.  Bnck  was  supposed  to  be  billed  to  outsiders,  as  well  as  to  members  of  the 
organization,  at  $6.50.  Mr.  Gindele  does  not  know  what  arrangement  the  outsider 
may  have  made  with  the  material  dealers,  *'  but  it  is  natural,  I  suppose,  that  he 
was  to  pay  $6.50  a  thousand."  Mr.  Gindele  justifies  this  arrangement  as  having 
been  made  in  part  to  secure  certain  and  prompt  payment  of  bills.  He  also  justi- 
fies it  on  the  ground  that  a  man  outside  of  the  builders  organization  had  an 
advantage  in  that  he  could  hire  mechanics  and  laborers  for  lower  wages  than  the 
union  employers  were  permitted  to  pay.  He  admits,  however,  that  no  contract 
of  any  size  could  be  executed  without  union  labor.  He  denies  that  his  association 
ever  entered  into  an  arrang'  ment  with  any  labor  organization  to  boycott  any 
dealer  in  material.     (368-370. ) 

Mr.  Wells,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  the  members  of  the  master  masons' 
association  have  been  informed  that  if  they  bought  brick  from  certain  parties 
they  would  get  a  certain  discount.  He  does  not  know  about  an  understanding 
that  independent  owners  or  contractors  generally  are  not  to  get  the  benefit  of  such 
a  discount.  He  knows  that  independent  contractors  get  their  materials  and  get 
on  with  their  work.  The  prices  of  materials  are  lower  in  Chicago  than  almost 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Material  men  have  told  Mr.  Wells  that  the  outside 
contractors  are  largely  men  to  whom  they  would  sell  only  for  cash.  He. does  not 
think  that  the  independent  contractors  do  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  work  in 
Chicago. 

There  is  an  association  or  combination  of  material  dealers,  but  Mr.  Wells  does 
not  know  of  anything  to  bind  him  or  any  member  of  the  contractors'  association 
to  buy  from  one  dealer  rather  than  another.  No  combination  of  dealers  in  building 
supplies  contributes  anything  to  the  building  contractors'  council  in  the  way  of  a 
per  cent  of  sales.     (379-381 . ) 

Mr.  Price,  a  general  contractor,  testifies  that  he  was  fined  by  the  master  masons' 
association  for  making  a  contract  for  brick  contrary  to  a  rule  which  the  associa- 
tion had  adopted.  He  gets  a  rebate  of  a  dollar  a  thousand  on  a  certain  quality  of 
brick  if  he  pays  his  bills  before  the  15th  of  the  month.  He  does  not  know  that 
contractors  outside  of  the  association  have  to  pay  $8  a  thousand  and  get  no  rebate. 
He  does  not  think  that  members  of  the  association  have  any  advantage  over  other 
I)ersons  in  this  respect.  He  has  bought  a  large  amount  of  brick  this  year  at  $5.15 
a  thousand,  which  is  much  less  than  he  has  paid  many  times  in  the  past.  In  1892 
he  often  paid  as  much  as  $7.50.     (363, 364. ) 

3.  Plumbing  supplien.—Mr.  Havey,  a  nonuiii  >3  «^as  fitter,  thinks  that  the 
organizations  of  bmlding  employers  in  Chicago  has  t  resulted  from  tiie  actions  of 
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the  labor  unions,  and  especially  of  the  building  trades  council.  Employers  are 
forced  to  organize  in  order  to  protect  themselves.  The  employers'  associations, 
of  course,  have  some  unjust  rules  and  practices  of  their  own.  Thus  there  is  an 
organization  of  master  plumbers  and  an  organization  of  material-supply  houses. 
A  man  who  wishes  to  put  up  a  building  may  be  refused  materials  by  the  supply 
houses,  being  told  that  he  must  get  a  master  plumber  to  do  the  plumbing  work. 
The  witness  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  organization  of  supply  houses 
has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  prices  or  that  it  is  in  any  real  sense  a  monopoly. 
(177.) 

Mr.  Smith,  a  plumbing  contractor,  states  that  the  wholesale  dealers  in  plumb- 
ing supplies  give  the  plumbers  the  same  protection  that  wholesale  dealers  give  to 
retail  dealers  in  other  lines.  A  person  not  a  plumber  can  not  buy  plumbing  sup- 
plies except  through  the  retail  dealer.  The  master  plumbers'  association  has  only 
about  500  members  in  Chicago,  while  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  master  plumbers 
in  the  city.  Those  outside  of  the  association  can  buy  supplies  as  advantageously 
as  those  inside,  provided  they  buy  in  as  large  quantities.  If  any  person  had  any 
little  job  of  repairing  that  he  could  do  himself,  he  would  find  plenty  of  men  who 
would  sell  him  the  goods  and  let  him  do  it  himself.  There  is  a  city  ordinance, 
however,  which  makes  one  liable  to  arrest  for  practicing  plumbing  without  pass- 
ing an  examination  before  the  city  examining  board.     (412, 413. ) 

Mr.  CoRBOY,  a  plumbing  contractor,  also  states  that  the  contracting  plumbers 
have  no  specif  aavantages  in  the  purchase  of  materials,  except  such  advantages 
as  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  every  line  give  to  retail  dealers.  Any 
man  who  wants  to  buy  plumbing  material  at  tn^  witness's  shop  can  buy  it.  Of 
course,  a  j)erson  who  is  not  a  dealer  can  not  buy  from  the  wholesalers  nor  at 
wholesale  prices.     (414.) 

4.  Other  materials. — Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  Sr.,  states  that  a  trust  is  estab- 
lished in  sash  and  blinds  in  Chicago,  on  such  a  basis  that  sash  and  blinds  can  not 
be  brought  from  outside  the  city.     (164.) 

Mr.  MrLL.ER,  a  manufacturer  of  sheet-metal  work,  states  that  the  contractors' 
council  does  not  boycott  contractors  or  others  who  are  not  members  of  it,  nor 
work  against  them  in  any  way.  There  is  no  agreement  with  dealers  in  materials 
by  which  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  contractors'  council  are  charged  a 
higher  price,  nor  is  there  any  similar  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  sheet-metal 
workers'  association.  No  money  is  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  council  by  mate 
rial  men,  nor  is  there  any  form  of  discrimination.  Mr.  Miller  says,  also,  that 
there  is  no  combination  among  the  material  men  for  increasing  prices,  and  that 
the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  iron  has  not  been  due  to  local  conditions. 
(348-^50.) 

Mr.  Bonner,  a  floor-tile  contractor,  states  that  there  is  no  combination  between 
his  organization  and  the  dealers  in  the  material  they  use.  Outsiders  can  buy  this 
material  just  as  cheap  as  he  can.  The  mantel  and  tile  dealers  of  Chicago  have  an 
understanding  between  themselves  that  they  will  withhold  their  custom  from  any 
manufacturer  who  sells  to  other  x)ei:sons  in  Chicago,  but  they  have  no  agreement 
with  any  manufacturer.  The  witness  has  no  knowledge  of  the  agreement  between 
the  general  contractors'  association  and  certain  material  dealers.     (389. ) 

Mr.  Stiles,  a  master  painter,  is  certain  that  there  is  no  combination  between 
the  master  jointers  and  the  paint  dealers.  Any  citizen  can  buy  painters'  mate- 
rials just  as  cheaply  as  a  painting  contractor.  No  rebates  are  paid  by  the  material 
dealers  to  the  painting  contractors  nor  to  their  association.     (341,  342.) 

6.  Legal  remedies, --Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  Jr. ,  thinks  that  the  combinations  of 
material  men  might  be  broken  up  by  law  if  the  legal  officers  of  the  State  or  the 
county  would  undertake  it.  They  do  not  seem  to  find  it  to  their  interest.  The 
combinations  might  be  broken  up  at  the  suit  of  individuals,  but  they  could  make 
it  80  expensive  that  a  person  of  moderate  means  could  not  carry  it  through,  and 
other  persons  would  probably  not  wish  to  spend  the  money.     (170.) 

6.  Relation  to  labor  unions.  (See  also  Eacdusive  alliances  of  unions  with  employ- 
cr«*  organizations  J  p.  Lxv.) 

Mr.  MANGAN,  of  the  steam-fitters'  union,  thinks  that  an  agreement  of  union 
men  to  work  for  none  but  members  of  an  employers'  association  enables  the 
employers  to  get  better  discounts  than  they  could  get  otherwise.  It  is  his  con- 
viction that  the  apprehension  of  failure  to  get  future  favorable  agreements  with 
the  material  dealers'  association,  after  this  exclusive  agreement  with  the  work- 
men has  been  abrogated,  is  the  cause  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  contractors 
to  the  building  trades  council.     (446. ) 

Mr.  Carrolx.,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  also  believes  that  the 
whole  present  difficulty  comes  from  the  fact  that  when  the  workmen  refused  to 
agree  to  work  for  none  but  members  of  the  employers'  association,  this  broke  up 
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the  trust  that  was  formed  between  the  master  masons  and  the  material  men. 
Such  trusts  in  several  lines  had  been  upheld  by  the  a^p*eements  of  certain  unions 
to  work  only  for  the  members  of  the  employers'  associations  of  their  trades.  The 
building  trades  council  has  disapproved  or  all  such  agreements,  and  the  unions, 
seeing  their  effect  in  strengthening  the  combinations  of  contractors  and  material 
men,  nave  ^pradually  broken  away  from  them.  The  last  to  do  so  was  the  hod- 
carriers*  union,  whose  members  were  continually  being  ordered  on  strike  to  enforce 
the  combination  between  the  builders'  association  and  the  brick  and  lime  trusts 
and  to  force  the  contractors  into  the  builders'  association,  whose  initiation  fee 
was  $200.     (267,274.) 

Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  council,  states  that  an 
attempt  was  made  2  or  8  years  ago  to  induce  the  carpenters  and  the  amalgamated 
woodworkers — that  is,  the  men  who  work  in  mills  on  the  finishings  for  buildings— 
to  make  a  four-cornered  exclusive  agreement  with  the  material  dealers  and  the 
contractors  and  builders'  association.  It  was  not  accomplished.  The  witness  is 
opposed  to  the  enforcement  of  any  deals  between  the  material  men  and  the  con- 
trfu^tors  by  the  power  of  the  labor  unions.     (459.) 

IV.  AGBEEHENTS   BETWEEN  X7NI0NS   AND    CONTBACTOBS  AHD 
VIOLATIONS  OF  THEM. 

A.  General  cluirftoter  of  agreementi. — Mr.  Frank  M.  Ryan  testifies  concerning 
the  agreements  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  between  various  trade  unions 
belonging  to  the  building  trades  council  and  the  individual  contractors  or  con- 
tractors' organizations.  He  says  that  these  agreements  usually  run  for  1  year, 
but  sometimes  for  a  longer  period.  When  a  trade  desires  to  increase  its  wages 
or  change  its  conditions  under  a  new  a^eement,  it  submits  the  proposed  agree- 
ment to  the  building  trades  council  and  must  get  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of 
the  trades  for  its  demands.  This  is  necessary,  because  all  of  the  trades  are  inter- 
ested, since  they  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  enforcing  the  demands 
later,  in  case  the  contractors  refuse  them.  The  demands,  after  bein^  thus 
approved,  are  submitted  to  the  contractors.  The  trade  organization  is  at  hberty, 
in  case  it  can  not  secure  all  it  asks,  to  reduce  the  wage  scale  or  change  the  con- 
ditions of  the  agreement  so  as  to  make  the  demands  less  extensive,  without  the 
consent  of  the  building  trades  council,  but  higher  wages  or  more  severe  condi- 
tions can  not  be  demanded.  In  some  cases  the  trade  organization  negotiates  with 
the  contractors  first  and  submits  its  agreement  to  the  building  trades  council  for 
approval  afterwards.     (282, 284. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  a  plumbing  contractor,  states  that  hj  an  agreement  of  June,  1896, 
if  any  member  of  the  plumbers'  union  put  in  bad,  incomplete,  or  careless  work, 
the  union  promised  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  compel  him  to  make  the  work 
good  without  expense  to  the  employer.     (404.) 

B.  Violation  of  agreements  by  employers,  generally. — Mr.  CARROLL,  president  of  the 
building  trades  council,  states  that  the  breaking  of  agreements  has  caused  aJl  the 
trouble  between  employer  and  employee,  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  there  never 
would  have  been  a  building  trades  council  if  the  contractors  had  lived  up  to  their 
agreements.     (272.) 

Mr.  Ryan,  a  structural  iron  worker,  attributes  the  recent  difficulties  in  the 
building  trades  largely  to  the  violation  of  a^eements  with  the  trade  unions  by  the 
contractors.  The  contractors  are  now  asking  to  arbitrate  questions  which  were 
settled  by  their  agreements.  They  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
demands  for  increase  of  wages  or  better  conditions  as  arbitrary. 

The  contractors  have  recently  posted  notices  in  the  street  cars  and  elsewhere 
that  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  union  scale  of  wages,  but  Mr.  Ryan  declares  that 
from  the  experience  of  the  unions  he  does  not  believe  that  the  contractors  will 
live  up  to  any  agreement,  even  a  written  one;  certainly  not  to  one  merely  posted 
up.     (283,287.) 

Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  council,  attributes  the 
existing  lockout  in  Chicago  to  the  failure  of  the  contractors  to  keep  their  agree- 
ments. The  contractors  notified  the  men  that  if  they  did  not  comply  with  certain 
new  rules  framed  by  the  contractors,  after  a  certain  date  they  would  be  locked 
out.  These  rules  involved  a  violation  of  the  carpenters'  agreement,  and  of  many 
others,  in  that  they  allowed  only  time  and  a  hali  for  oveixime,  while  these  exist- 
ing agreements  provided  for  double  time.  The  carpenters  took  the  position  that 
tiieir  a^eement  should  be  lived  up  to  till  it  expired.  When  it  expired  they  would 
be  wiUmg  to  discuss  any  matters  of  difference  with  their  employers.    (455, 456, 460. ) 

Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  admits  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
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ent  strike  an  agreement  was  in  force  between  his  organization  and  the  carpenters' 
nnion,  and  that  the  contractors  ignored  it.  They  felt  justified  in  ignoring  it 
because  it  had  been  signed  under  duress;  the  power  of  the  union  being  such  ih&t 
the  contractors  were  unable  to  go  on  with  carpenter  work  without  signing  the 
agreement.     (328.) 

Mr.  PoucHOT,  business  agent  of  the  sheet  metal  workers'  union,  states  that  that 
onion  had  an  agreement  with  the  employers  which  would  not  expire  until  1901, 
and  that  the  employers  have  broken  it  in  sending  their  ultimatum  of  Februarys, 
and  locking  out  the  men.     (439, 440. ) 

Mr.  Bliss,  a  contracting  plasterer,  declares  that  he  has  not  locked  out  any  men, 
and  that  to  his  knowledge  the  contractors  generally  have  not  locked  out  their  men. 
(888.) 

Mr.  LoNa,  business  agent  of  the  gas  fitters'  association,  says  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties,  both  of  his  union  and  of  the  employers,  arises  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  contracting  plumbers  to  keep  their  agreements,  not  only  with  the 
workmen,  but  with  each  other.  They  constantly  attempt  to  cut  under  each  other 
bv  unfair  means,  and  the  fair  members  of  the  employers'  association  are  very  glad 
of  the  assistance  of  the  unions  in  holding  the  unfair  members  to  their  agree- 
ments.    (204.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOUOH,  business  agent  of  the  marble  setters'  union,  declares  that 
experience  i^ows  that  promises  of  the  contractors  can  not  be  depended  on.  They 
now  admit  that  their  princi|)al  desire  is  to  annihilate  the  building  trades  council, 
while  they  pretend  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  union  wages.  The  maintenance  of 
wages  is  the  great  object  of  the  council,  and  wages  can  not  be  maintained  with- 
out the  sympathetic  strike.  The  contractors'  pretense  that  they  will  maintain 
the  union  rates  is  inconsistent  with  their  determination  to  destroy  the  building 
trades  council.     (213.) 

C.  Elation  of  wage  icale  and  detection  of  eyasions. — Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of 
the  carpenters'  district  council,  complains  of  the  fact  that  some  members  of  the 
union  will  take  work  below  the  scale  of  wages,  and  some  of  the  contractors  will 
also  violate  their  agreements  in  this  regard.  It  is  due  to  the  honest  contractor  as 
well  as  to  the  members  of  the  union  that  offenders  be  disciplined.  The  carpen- 
ters' xmion  authorizes  any  business  agent  to  order  any  man  whom  he  has  reason 
to  believe  to  be  violating  the  wage  scale  to  quit  work.  In  such  cases  the  men  are 
entitled  to  an  immediate  hearing  before  a  committee  of  five  carpenter  business 
agents,  and  if  the  committee  finds  the  evidence  sufficient,  the  men  are  ruled  off 
the  job  j)ending  their  trial  in  their  respective  organizations.  If  the  violation  of 
the  scale  is  proved  the  men  are  liable  to  a  fine.  The  contractor  is  compelled  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  what  he  has  paid  and  the  full  scale.  This  amount 
is  paid  to  the  man  who  has  earned  it.  The  statement  sometimes  made  that  it  goes 
to  the  business  agent  is  false.  The  contractor  is  not  permitted  to  retain  the  men 
with  whom  he  has  been  in  collusion  to  violate  the  scale.  The  union  sends  him  new 
men  whom  it  can  rely  upon.  Mr.  Woodbury  says  that  several  contractors  have 
told  him  that  they  could  make  more  money  out  of  the  men  whom  the  union  sent 
at  union  wages  than  they  had  been  making  out  of  the  men  they  had  employed  at 
cut  wages.  jBut  some  of  the  contractors  who  have  been  disciplined  in  this  way 
are  very  bitter  against  the  union  in  the  present  strike.     (458. ) 

The  trade  rules  of  the  carpenters'  union  provide  for  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10 
upon  any  member  who  returns  a  part  of  his  wages,  or  rebates  to  his  employer, 
llie  steward  upon  any  job  has  the  authority  to  demand  of  any  member  to  see  his 
money  immediately  after  he  is  paid,  in  order  to  know  whether  the  member  is 
receiving  his  full  wages  or  not.     (398, 399. ) 

Mr.  Stiles,  a  master  painter,  says  that  business  agents  have  stood  at  his  front 
door  and  taken  the  envelopes  containing  the  pay  of  the  men,  torn  them  open  and 
counted  the  money.     ( 340. ) 

Mr.  PouoHOT,  business  agent  of  the  sheet  metal  workers  union,  says  that  one  of 
the  largest  shops  sometimes  tried  to  pay  off  men  who  were  under  some  necessity  at 
less  than  union  rates.  Men  complained  to  the  union  of  this  practice,  and  the 
union  complained  to  the  employers'  association.  But  that  association  refused  to 
credit  the  complaints.    (430.) 

Mr.  Ryan  states  that  one  contractor  tried  to  pay  a  man  for  night  work  at  less 
than  the  rates  agreed  upon  by  the  contract,  which  were  double  those  for  day 
work.  The  structural  iron  workers'  union  threatened  a  strike,  and  the  con- 
tractor was  forced  to  yield.     (286.) 

Mr.  Bliss,  a  painting  contractor,  says  that  in  the  busy  season  demand  and 
supply  compel  tne  payment  of  the  full  union  rates.  In  the  dull  season  evasions 
are  undoubtedly  practiced,  sometimes  by  the  paying  back  of  a  part  of  the  money 
which  is  put  into  the  men's  envelopes.    The  unions  recognize  the  fact  by  refusing, 
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in  some  instances,  to  let  an  employer  of  whom  they  are  suspicious  retain  his  old 
men.  Evasion  of  the  scale  is  unfair  both  to  the  other  members  of  the  union  and  to 
those  contractors  who  live  up  to  their  agreement.     (253.) 

Mr.  Struble  testifies  that  his  own  firm  was  fined  $250  in  1899  because  of  a 
charge  that  he  had  paid  a  member  of  the  stonecutters'  union  $6  less  than  the 
union  wages  in  1897.  Mr.  Struble  tried  to  induce  the  stonecutters'  union  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  arbitration,  and  when  this  was  refused  tried  to  induce  the 
building  trades  council  to  require  such  submission.  This  also  was  refused.  The 
man  who  was  said  to  have  received  less  than  the  union  wages  was  once  exoner- 
ated by  the  union,  after  a  hearing,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  matter  was  brought  up 
again  and  Mr.  Struble  was  ultimately  compelled  to  pay  the  fine.     (357, 358. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  stonecutters'  union,  refers  to  the  fine  against 
Mr.  Struble.  He  states  that  Mr.  Struble  had  been  employing  a  man  named  Chap- 
lin. The  union  men  who  were  working  with  him  knew  that  he  had  worked  full 
time.  By  mistake  another  man  received  Chaplin's  pay  envelope,  and  it  was  found 
that  his  pay  was  less  than  the  hours  worked  would  require  at  the  union  rate. 
Charges  were  preferred  against  Mr.  Struble  by  the  organization  and  the  fine 
imposed  as  usual.  Mr.  Struble  declared  that  he  was  not  guilty,  and  on  its  being 
suggested  that  he  make  an  affidavit  to  that  effect  he  failed  to  do  so.  The  witness 
thinks  there  was  no  doubt  concerning  the  fact.     (449.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  thinks  the  unions  are  of  advantage  to  employers 
in  insuring  eaual  rates  of  wages  to  all  competitors.  He  has  not  found  any  case 
of  departure  from  the  union  scales.     (96.) 

D.  Violation  of  agreements  by  workmen.— Mr.  Smith,  a  plumbing  contractor,  states 
that  the  plumbers'  union  agreed,  in  June,  1896,  that  wages  should  be  $3.75  per  day 
until  March  1,  1898.  In  violation  of  this  agreement,  the  union  notified  the 
employers  on  April  10,  1897,  that  wages  would  be  $4  from  May  1,  1897.  About 
June,  1896,  the  union  had  made  an  agreement  wMch  was  to  be  in  effect  until 
October  8, 1898,  and  which  allowed  one  apprentice  for  two  journeymen  during  the 
first  year,  one  apprentice  for  three  journeymen  the  second,  and  one  apprentice  for 
four  journeymen  the  third.  In  violation  of  this  agreement,  the  union  notified  the 
employers  on  April  10,  1897,  that  on  and  after  May  1, 1897.  only  one  helper  would 
be  allowed  in  each  shop.  The  masters  protested  against  these  plain  violations  of 
the  existing  agreements.  They  were  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new  arbitration  and 
to  agree  that  each  shop  should  have  only  one  apprentice.  The  union  seems  to 
have  receded  from  its  demand  as  to  wages.  The  new  agreement  was  to  remain 
in  force  until  March  1, 1899. 

The  a«*eement  last  referred  to  provided  that  a  master  plumber  might  work 
with  tools,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  firm  one  member  of  the  firm  might  handle 
tools.  In  violation  of  this  agreement  the  union  notified  the  employers'  associa- 
tion on  October  24,  1898,  that  union  men  would  not  be  allowed  in  the  future  to 
work  for  master  plumbers  who  should  handle  tools.  For  fear  of  a  sympathetic 
strike  the  employers  submitted. 

In  the  spring  of  1899  a  new  agreement  was  made.  Wages  were  raised  from 
$3.75  to  $4.  It  was  agreed  that  no  more  new  apprentices  or  junior  plumbers 
should  be  hired  during  the  term  of  the  agreement.  The  agreement^was  to  remain 
in  fotce  until  March  1, 1901.  If  either  association  desired  alterations  or  amend- 
ments, it  was  agreed  that  60  days'  notice  should  be  given.  Without  any  previous 
notice  to  the  employers,  the  union  ado^)ted  rules  radically  altering,  and  so  violat- 
ing, the  terms  of  the  agreement,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  a  day's  work.  In  some 
.cases  the  reduction  amounted  to  60  per  cent.  The  threat  of  a  sympathetic  strike 
again  compelled  the  employers  to  yield,  and  they  had  to  bear  the  loss  on  all  con- 
tracts which  they  had  already  entered  into.  The  committee  of  the  union  with 
which  the  employers  discussed  these  rules  admitted  that  they  ought  to  be  amended 
in  some  cases  and  abrogated  in  several  others.  The  committee  reported  to  the 
union  in  this  sense;  but  tne  union  refused  to  yield,  and  discharged  the  committee. 
(403-408,411,412.) 

Mr.  Struble,  a  cut-stone  contractor,  states  that  the  joumeyinen  stonecutters' 
union  violated  an  agreement  with  the  cut-stone  contractors,  wnich  was  to  be  valid 
until  May,  1900,  by  threatening  a  strike  in  April,  1899,  if  the  use  of  stone-dressing 
machinery,  sanctioned  by  the  agreement,  was  not  abandoned.  The  contractors 
were  obliged  to  yield.  They  appealed  to  the  building  trades  council,  hoping  that 
it  would  comi>el  the  stonecutters  to  keep  their  agreement;  but  the  building  trades 
council  did  not  so  much  as  answer  the  contractors'  communication.     (356. ) 

E.  Redress  of  grievances  bylaw. — Mr.  Gubbins,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union, 
has  never  considered  the  bringing  of  suit  against  contractors  for  violation  of 
agreements.  He  does  not  think  anything  could  be  gained  by  it,  though  the  agree- 
ments of  the  contractors  are  constantly  violated.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
contractors  are  not  financially  responible.     (239.) 
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Mr.  Frank  M.  Ryan  declares  that  to  try  to  enforce  contracts  by  suit  in  the 
courts  would  involve  needless  expense,  and  especially  needless  and  injurious 
delay.  *'  We  have  a  shorter  method.  The  other  union  men  on  the  job  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  they  refuse  to  continue  in  the  employment  of  a 
contractor  who  would  use  a  man  tnat  way."  Moreov  t,  in  the  contract  violated 
in  the  particular  case  referred  to,  there  was  no  specilic  damage  clause.  If  the 
union  should  bring  suit,  the  job  might  easily  be  completed  long  before  the  decis- 
ion. If  the  union  relied  on  legal  remedies,  it  would  oe  continually  in  the  courts. 
From  the  moral  standpoint  the  shorter  method  of  enforcing  agreements  by  strikes 
is  entirely  justifiable.     (283, 28ft-288. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  a  plumbing  contractor,  does  not  think  that  the  law  could  afford 
any  redress  for  breaches  of  a^eements  by  labor  unions.  The  union  is  not  likely 
to  be  incorporated,  and  the  individual  members  have  no  property  that  can  be 
reached.  If  one  or  two  members  had  property,  one  would  not  desire  to  prosecute 
them  for  the  sins  of  many.     (411.) 

F.  Bxelutive  allianoes  of  unions  with  emi|loyers*  organiiationi.— 1.  Oenerally. — Mr. 
Mangan,  of  the  steam  fitters'  union,  insists  that  the  sympathetic  strike  has 
repeatedly  been  used  to  enforce  discipline  in  the  employers*  associations,  to  force 
unwilling  employers  into  them,  and  to  protect  the  employers  from  their  unscru- 
Dulous  comi)etitors.  When  the  master  steam  fitters*  association  and  the  steam 
fitters'  union  made  an  agreement,  in  1892,  that  the  union  men  would  work  for  no 
other  employers  and  the  employers  would  hire  no  other  workmen,  this  contract, 
backed  by  the  sympathetic  strike,  was  used  to  force  outside  employers  into  the 
steam  fitters'  association.  This  association  raised  its  initiation  fee  to  an  exorbi- 
tant figure  and  more  than  doubled  its  membership.  In  1898  several  of  the  largest 
steam-fitting  firms,  employing  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  umon, 
withdrew  from  the  masters'  association.  By  the  enforcement  of  the  exclusive 
agreement  between  the  two  associations,  backed  by  the  threat  of  a  sympathetic 
strike,  they  were  forced  back.  The  association  made  them  come  in  as  new  mem- 
bers and  pay  a  new  initiation  fee.  The  witness  cites  several  instances  in  which 
the  symxmthetic  strike  or  the  threat  of  it  was  used  to  secure  work  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  of  master  steam  fitters,  or  to  protect  members  of  the 
association  from  competition  of  outsiders  who  hired  nonimion  men.     (443, 445. ) 

Mr.  Carroll,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  declares  that  the  desire 
of  the  contractors  to  destroy  the  council  springs  from  its  opposition  to  agreements 
which  compel  union  men  to  work  exclusively  for  the  members  of  the  employers' 
association .  The  contractors  ^ink  that  if  they  can  destroy  the  building  trades  coun- 
cil they  can  make  arrangements  with  the  individual  unions  which  will  enable 
them  to  maintain  combinations  with  material  men  and  so  rob  the  general  public. 
(287.) 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Rtan  criticises  the  action  of  some  of  the  labor  organizations  in 
making  arrangements  not  to  work  for  contractors  who  are  not  members  of  the 
employers'  organization.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  laboring  man 
should  allow  himself  to  be  used  to  build  up  such  organizations;  the  employers 
should  rely  on  themselves  if  they  would  establish  them.  The  laboring  man  should 
not  place  himself  in  a  position  where  he  might  have  to  refuse  to  work  for  a  con- 
tractor who  consents  to  the  union  scale  and  union  conditions.  Contracts  of  the 
kind  mentioned  have  never  been  approved  by  the  building  trades  council.    (281. ) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  manufacturer  of  sheet-metal  work,  states  that  dui'lng  the  meet- 
ings of  the  joint  committee  in  December,  1899,  Mr.  Lillien  raised  the  question 
whether  the  contractors'  council  would  withdraw  its  so-called  ultimatum  if  the 
trades  coxmcil  would  agree  for  its  affiliated  unions  that  their  members  would 
work  only  for  the  members  of  the  employers'  associations  affiliated  with  the  con- 
tractors' council.  The  committee  of  the  contractors  refused  to  consider  the  propo^ 
sition.     (349.) 

Mr.  Woodbury  says  that  this  question  was  raised  by  Mr.  Sullivan.  It  was  not 
a  Droposition,  but  only  a  question  meant  to  draw  out  the  employers.     (461.) 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Ryan  says  that  there  is  in  Chicago  a  combination  known  as  the 
Iron  Leagu^f  which  includes  nearly  all  of  the  iron  and  steel  foundries  around  Chi- 
cago, although  the  Illinois  Steel  Works  do  not  belong  to  it.  There  was  an  attempt 
to  make  the  organization  general  throughout  the  country;  but  one  of  the  large 
firms  of  gener^  contractors  in  Chicago  had  handled  more  tonnage  than  the  whole 
combination  in  the  year  before,  and  the  Camegies  and  others  were  unwilling  to 
exclude  this  firm  for  the  benefit  of  the  others. 

This  Iron  League  at  one  time  promised  a  considerable  advance  in  wages  to  the 
bridge  and  structural  steel  workers  on  condition  that  they  would  agree  to  work 
exclusively  for  members  of  the  league.    The  union  found  that  it  would  have  to 
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refuse  to  work  for  a  nmnber  of  contractors  who  had  treated  it  fairly,  and  accord- 
ingly did  not  enter  into  the  agreement;  although  some  other  labor  organizations 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  in  this  way  to  build  up  associations  of  con- 
tractors.    (288,289.) 

2.  Masons  and  bricklayers. — ^Mr.  Gindele,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  the 
masons  and  builders'  association  had  at  one  time  an  agreement  with  the  bricklay- 
ers' union,  by  which  the  union  men  were  to  work  for  none  but  members  of  the 
employers'  association,  and  the  employers  were  to  hire  no  other  masons:  or,  rather, 
each  organization  passed  resolutions  to  this  effect.  It  was  impossible  for  the  con- 
tractors at  that  time  to  hire  anyone  but  members  of  the  union,  and  the  witness 
thinks  it  was  only  fair  that  the  men  should  refrain  from  working  for  other  employ- 
ers, **  because  we  wore  trying  to  get  our  association  in  good  condition."    (370.) 

Mr.  GUBBINS,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  says  that  his  union  made  an 
agreement  some  3  or  4  years  ago  with  the  mason  contractors'  association  to  work 
for  no  one  but  members  of  that  body.  The  agreement  was  not  renewed  the  fol- 
lowing year,  but  it  was  made  again  in  1898.  liie  mason  contractors  made  use  of 
this  agreement  with  the  journeymen  to  force  outside  contractors  into  their  asso- 
ciation, and  to  preatly  embarrass  the  operations  of  some  contractors  whom  they 
would  not  adnut  to  their  aFsociation.  They  would  admit  no  one  who  was  not  a 
practical  mason.  They  shut  out  men  who  had  been  contracting  mason  work  for 
20  years.  Even  a  stone  mason  was  not  permitted  to  contract  for  brickwork  unless 
he  was  a  practical  bricklayer.  Some  90  contractors  were  forced  into  the  contract- 
ors' association  in  1898  through  the  refusal  of  the  union  bricklayers  to  work  for 
them  otherwise.     (119,  220. ) 

Mr.  Wells,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  though  there  was  an  agreement 
between  the  master  masons'  association  and  the  bricklayers  that  the  masters 
should  employ  no  other  men  and  the  men  should  work  for  no  other  masters,  he 
does  not  consider  such  an  agreement  proper,  and  would  be  very  strongly  opposed 
to  renewing  it.     (879.) 

8.  Building  lahorers. — Mr.  Lillien,  president  of  the  hod  carriers'  union,  quotes 
a  clause  of  the  a^eement  which  this  union  formerly  had  with  the  master  masons' 
association,  providing  that  members  of  the  union  should  work  for  none  but  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  of  the  masons  and  builders' association,  except  on  work  done 
by  the  Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal  government  by  regular  employees. 
Mr.  Lillien  considers  this  agreement  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  laborers.  If 
he  himself  had  a  lot,  and  money  to  buy  brick,  he  could  not  buy  the  brick,  in  view 
of  the  agreement  between  the  employers  and  the  material  men,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  contractor,  and  if  be  had  the  brick  he  would  not  be  allowed,  under 
this  agreement,  to  lay  them.  He  would  have  to  get  a  contractor  to  take  the  job 
before  he  could  so  much  as  build  a  house  for  himself.    (114, 115.) 

Mr.  Lillien  says  that,  prior  to  June  28, 1898,  or  thereabouts,  when  an  agreement 
was  made  between  the  hod  carriers'  union  and  the  master  masons'  association,  the 
members  of  the  masters'  association  were  doing  about  49  per  cent  of  the  building 
in  the  city  of  Chicago;  up  to  July  29, 1899,  the  percentage  was  more  than  97  per 
cent.     (114.) 

Mr.  Qubbms  says  that  about  January,  1899,  the  agreement  between  the  brick- 
layers' union  and  the  mason  contractors  was  broken,  with  claims  of  fault  on  each 
side.  The  laborers'  union  still  maintained  its  agreement  with  the  contractors, 
which  required  them  not  to  work  for  any  man  outside  of  the  contractors'  associa- 
tion. The  bricklayers  began  to  work  for  anybody  who  would  hire  them.  The 
contractors  tried  to  hold  the  laborers  to  their  agreement.  The  bricklayers,  when 
the  laborers  refused  to  work  for  men  whom  they  were  working  for,  began  to 
work  with  nonunion  men.  So  the  matter  reached  the  building  trades  council  in 
the  form  of  a  dispute  between  the  two  unions.  The  council  ordered  the  laborers 
to  break  their  agreement  with  the  contractors,  on  the  ground  that  the  master 
masons  were  working  to  the  detriment  of  one  of  the  trades  in  the  council;  that  is, 
the  bricklayers.     (227, 228. ) 

Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  council,  states  that  the 
building  trades  council  ordered  the  boa  carriers  to  abrogate  their  agreement  to 
work  only  for  the  members  of  the  masons  and  bricklayers'  association,  because 
the  agreement  between  that  association  and  the  bricklayers'  union  had  virtually 
been  broken.  The  bricklayers  had  the  right  to  work  for  anyone  outside,  and 
since  the  bricklayers  and  the  hod  carriers  necessarily  work  tocetiier,  the  i*esult 
was  a  number  of  strikes  and  the  shutting  down  of  a  number  of  jobs.  The  wit- 
ness understands  that  the  clause  in  question  was  set  aside  by  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  hod  carriers  and  the  master  masons  and  bricklayers'  association. 
(461.) 
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4.  Sheet-meted  u?orAjer«.— Mr.  Pouchot,  business  agent  of  the  sheet-metal 
workers'  nnion,  states  that  the  sheet-metal  contractors  formed  an  association  in 
1894,  and  tried  to  get  an  agreement  with  the  sheet-metal  workers^  union  by  which 
the  association  employers  should  hire  none  bnt  union  men  and  the  union  men 
should  work  for  no  other  employers.  The  workmen  refused,  and  were  locked 
out  for  about  4  weeks.    The  employers  ultimately  yielded.     (429.) 

5.  Architectuixd-drwi  uDorkers.—Mx.  Ryan,  an  architectural-iron  worker,  says 
that  the  architectural-iron  workers'  organization  had  an  agreement  with  the 
Architectural  Iron  League  that  only  members  of  the  union  should  be  employed  by 
members  of  the  league  and  that  members  of  the  union  should  work  only  for  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  league.  This  clause  of  the  agreement  was  struck  out  by  order  of  the 
building-trades  council  after  it  had  been  in  operation  for  some  time.     (450.) 

6.  Plumbers.^Wr.  Smith,  a  plumbing  contractor,  states  that  there  was  formerly 
an  agreement  between  the  plumbers'  union  and  the  master  plumbers'  association 
which  provided  that  the  masters  should  employ  none  but  members  of  the  union 
and  the  members  of  the  union  should  work  for  none  but  members  of  the  mas- 
ters' association.  He  asserts  that  the  union  never  lived  up  to  the  agreement. 
The  witness  does  not  think  that  such  exclusive  agreements  are  for  the  public 
interest,  nor  that  they  are  legally  binding.  He  does  consider  that  it  is  as  fair  for 
one  side  as  for  the  other,  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  considered  fair  for  the 
workmen  to  demand  agreements  that  none  but  union  men  shall  be  hired.    ( 410, 41 1 . ) 

Mr.  Long,  business  agent  of  the  gas  fitters*  association,  states  that  when  the 
master  plumbers  had  an  agreement  with  their  men  they  raised  their  initiation 
fee  from  $25  to  $100.  At  that  time  the  men  compelled  the  contractors  to  join  the 
association.  The  membership  had  fallen  away  to  about  100  before  the  present 
lockout.  To  induce  all  to  join  the  initiation  fee  has  been  reduced  to  $10,  and  a 
year  is  granted  to  pay  it  in.     (203,204.) 

7.  Steam  Jitter s.—mx.  Manoan,  of  the  steam  fitters'  union,  states  that  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  between  the  union  and  the  master  steam  fitters'  association, 
October  15,  1892^  by  which  journeymen  were  to  work  for  none  but  the  members 
of  the  masters'  association  and  the  masters  were  to  hire  none  but  the  members  of 
the  union.  The  witness  does  not  consider  such  an  agreement  beneficial  to  the 
union.  The  clause  was  afterwards  rescinded  by  the  consent  of  both  parties. 
(443,446,447.) 

8.  Carpenters.— Mr.  Woodbury  states  that  the  carpenters'  union  has  twice  agreed 
with  the  builders'  association  to  work  for  nobody  but  them.  At  that  time  the 
employers  had  only  a  remnant  of  an  organization.  Through  the  exclusive  ijrivilege 
of  hirmg  union  carpenters  they  were  able  to  strengthen  their  organization  very 
greatly.  The  result  was  that  the  organization  which  had  been  built  up  by  the 
action  of  the  workmen  threw  down  tne  gauntlet  to  the  union  and  a  general  strike 
followed.     (458.) 

9.  Marble  men,— Mr.  McCuLLOUGH,  business  agent  of  the  marble  cutters  and 
setters'  union,  states  that  the  marble  manufacturers  of  Chicago  proposed  to  the 
union  in  1896  to  make  an  agreement  which  should  shut  out  any  outside  manu- 
facturer from  competing  for  Chicago  work.  The  union  agreed,  but  the  arrange- 
ment was  not  completed,  because  the  building  trades  council  refused  its  consent. 
In  1899  the  union  proposed  to  the  employers  an  agreement  somewhat  similar  to 
that  formerly  proposed,  the  chief  difference  being  that  any  firm  in  the  United 
States  was  to  be  permitted  to  contract  for  Chicago  work,  provided  the  work  was 
done  by  members  of  the  Chicago  union.  This  agreement  was  refused  by  the 
employers,  and  differences  arose  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  for  shop  hands.  There 
was  a  strike  which  lasted  from  the  Ist  of  May,  1899,  to  the  15th  of  Januai*y,  1900. 
At  the  time  of  the  witness's  testimony  the  members  of  the  union  who  were  in 
Chicago  were  largely  employed  on  the  Marshall  Field  buildinfi^,  at  the  union  rates 
of  $2.75  for  shop  hands  and  $3.50  for  setters  or  building  hands.     (212,  213.) 

10.  Mantel  and  tile  men. — ^Mr.  Bonner,  a  floor  tile  contr^tor,  states  that  the 
mantel  and  tile  dealers'  association  was  compelled  by  the  tile  setters  and  mosaic 
layers'  union  to  sign  an  agreement,  under  which  no  nonunion  men  could  be 
employed,  under  which  no  apjn-entices  could  be  taken,  and  under  which  no  con- 
tractor could  do  any  tile  setting  or  mosaic  work.  The  contractors  were  com- 
pelled to  sign  this  agreement  in  order  to  be  able  to  proceed  with  their  business 
They  forced  the  workmen  to  agree  not  to  work  for  anybody  but  the  union  employ- 
ers. Mr.  Bonner  considers  that  this  agreement  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  public 
good  and  against  the  rights  of  other  individuals.  He  is  ashamed,  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  that  his  name  is  attached  to  it.  He  signed  it  because  he  had  to  sign 
it  or  go  out  of  business.    (385-387. ) 
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V.  BTJLES  AND  FBACTICEB  OF  UNIONS. 

A.  Vononion  men.  (See  also  Picketing  and  acts  of  violence,  p.  Lzxxvn;  as  to 
demands  of  contractors  and  final  agreements  on  this  snbiect,  see  also  p.  xlui.) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  manufacturer  of  sheet-metal  work,  says  that  the  chief  objection 
of  the  building  contractors'  council  to  the  methods  of  the  labor  unions  is  that 
they  are  trying  to  maintain  a  monopoly.  If  they  would  allow  the  contractors  to 
employ  nonunion  labor  when  they  chose ,  there  would  be  no  further  objection.  The 
unions  not  only  strike  when  their  demands  are  refused,  but  they  picket  the  estab- 
lishments or  order  sympathetic  strikes.  To  these  acts  the  contractors'  association 
objects.  The  witness  admits  that  the  contractors  would  be  inclined,  if  possible, 
to  employ  nonunion  men  exclusively  if  the  union  men  behaved  in  tlie  future  as  in 
the  past. 

Tne  contractors'  council  has  refused  to  deal  with  the  various  unions  in  the 
building  trades  until  they  should  withdraw  from  the  building  trades  council. 
There  are  some  other  demands,  such  as  that  there  shall  be  no  restriction  in  the  use 
of  machinery  and  materials,  but  the  chief  demand  is  for  the  right  to  employ  non- 
union labor.  The  conti-actors  separately  have  never  been  able  to  make  any  effect- 
ive stand  against  the  different  unions,  but  by  their  affiliation  in  the  council  they 
are  succeeding  better.  The  witness  thinks  that  there  is  not  the  same  justification 
for  the  central  organization  of  the  building  trades  unions  as  for  the  central  organ- 
ization of  the  contractors.     ( 349. ) 

Trade  unions,  Mr.  Havey  asserts,  are  simply  organizations  of  the  strong  to 
benefit  themselves  regardless  of  the  weak.  Tne  unions  in  Chicago  are  so  power- 
ful that  nonunion  men  practically  can  not  obtain  a  job.  The  union  men  will 
quit  any  building  upon  which  a  nonunion  man  is  emplojred,  and  the  employers 
are  thus  compelled  to  exclude  the  nonunion  men.  The  witness  himself  has  been 
unable  to  get  work  on  this  account.  At  present  the  labor  unions  in  Chicago  are 
getting  photographs  of  nonumon  men  and  sending  them  to  unions  throughout  the 
country,  a  practice  exactly  parallel  to  tbat  of  blacklisting.  If  a  man  thus  photo- 
graphed goes  to  any  of  the  different  cities,  he  will  find  himself  unable  to  get  work. 
(171,172,175.) 

The  greatest  charge  against  the  unions,  Mr.  Chalmers  says,  is  that  they  try  to 
keep  nonmembers  from  getting  work.  Thev  tell  those  who  want  work  tliat  they 
must  join  the  union  or  that  persuasion  will  be  used  to  prevent  them  from  work- 
ing, ' '  and  persuasion  always  means  violence. "    (6,8.) 

Mr.  Jones,  a  nonunion  machinist,  says  that  it  is  no  concern  of  nonunion  men 
if  unionists  desire  to  surrender  their  personal  rights  to  labor  agitators,  but  for 
union  men  to  insist  that  nonunion  men  also  must  do  so  is  unjust  and  entirely  out 
of  the  province  of  the  organization.  Unions  attempt  to  force  all  men  into  the 
organization  or  else  prevent  them  from  working.  This  is  something  which  no 
organization  has  a  right  to  do.  The  church  teaches  men  to  love  those  who  are 
outside  the  church  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  it,  but  the  unions  teach  them  to 
despise  all  who  are  outside  the  union.  The  unions  think  that  all  things  which 
they  approve  are  right  and  just,  and  that  all  things  which  they  do  not  approve 
are  unjust.    They  look  at  everything  from  a  one-sided  standpoint. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  union  to  coerce  nonunion  men  are  various. 
When  a  strike  is  planned  the  union  men  commence  to  tell  their  nonunion  broth- 
ers that  a  strike  is  to  be  declared  and  that  the  union  expects  to  win.  They  insist 
that  only  union  men  will  be  able  to  obtain  employment  after  the  strike.  Those 
who  do  not  yield  readily  to  such  persuasion  are  told  that  their  photographs  will  be 
sent  broadcast  over  the  land  if  they  do  not  join  the  union  and  that  they  will  be 
everywhere  branded  as  scabs.  Some  men  join  unions  simply  for  fear  of  being 
called  scabs.  There  are  many  in  the  unions  to-day  who  were  actually  scared  in. 
(194-196.) 

Mr.  Rountree,  a  manufacturer  of  brass  work,  says  that  it  seems  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  unionism  that  only  members  of  the  union  shall  be  employed.  To  this 
demand  he  objects.  Men  out  of  the  union  should  have  just  as  good  a  right  to 
employment  as  men  in  the  union.  As  an  employer  the  witness  does  not  ask  men 
whether  they  are  Methodists,  or  Democrats,  or  Masons,  or  union  men,  but  whether 
they  can  do  the  work.     (38.) 

Mr.  Webster,  while  favoring  labor  unions  generally,  declares  that  the  demand 
that  only  union  men  shall  be  employed  and  that  employers  shall  ms^e  their  works 
recruiting  stations  for  the  organizations  is  unjust  m  every  way.  It  is  as  unrea- 
sonable as  to  demand  that  only  Presbyterians  shall  be  hired.  There  is  a  great 
principle  involved  in  resisting  this  demand.  The  employers  fear,  moreover,  that 
if  they  make  this  concession,  the  unions  will  attempt  to  limit  the  capacity  of  men 
and  secure  other  unreasonable  conditions.    (144, 148.) 
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Mr.  George  F.  Hardino,  Jr.,  an  index)en(lent  builder,  says  that  he  makes  no 
distinction  between  union  and  nonunion  men,  but  is  obliged  to  employ  nonunion 
men  almost  exclusively  because  of  the  rules  of  the  unions.  Some — as,  for  instance, 
the  plumbers — ^will  not  work  for  any  but  the  association  contractors,  and  Mr. 
Harding  is  therefore  obliged  to  hire  nonunion  plumbers.  If  a  plumber  is  in  the 
union  when  Mr.  Harding  hires  him,  he  has  to  leave  it.  As  union  men  will  not 
work  with  nonunion  men,  it  follows  that  union  men,  generally  sx>eaking,  will  not 
work  for  Mr.  Harding.  At  least,  if  he  employs  union  men,  he  has  to  work  them 
seprately.     (168,169.) 

Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  union  and  nonunion  men  work 
together  in  Boston  and  Baltimore.  This  condition  does  not  bring  with  it  any 
tendency  to  cut  wages.  In  Baltimore  it  took  4  months  to  do  away  with  the 
demands  of  the  building  trades  council.     (324.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  states  that  the  men  he  employs  in  Chicago  are 
necessarily  union  men.  In  other  cities,  where  he  also  does  building,  this  is  partly 
true.  In  whatever  branch  of  the  business  may  be  controlled  by  the  union,  union 
men  are  employed.  Last  season  members  of  5  different  organizations  were 
employed  by  the  witness  on  one  building  in  Chicago.     (88.) 

Mr.  Stiles,  a  master  painter,  says  that  he  will  never  make  an  agreement  with 
any  organization  which  restricts  him  in  the  matter  of  emplojdng  f  ree  or  nonunion 
men.  He  would  have  no  objection  to  treating  with  the  union  if  this  question 
were  eliminated.     (342.) 

The  articles  of  agreement  of  the  painters'  district  council  of  Chicago  provide 
that  no  nonunion  men  shall  be  employed,  and  that  a  card  shall  be  hung  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  each  shop  stating  that  none  but  union  men  are  employed  there. 
(344.) 

The  agreement  of  the  architectural  iron  workers  provides  that  members  of  the 
employers*  league  shall  employ  only  members  of  the  union  in  good  standing. 
(4.51.) 

Mr.  Reid  says  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  of  which  he  is  organizer,  to  prevent  its  members  from 
working  with  nonunion  men.  There  is,  of  course,  often  bitter  feeling  against  such 
men,  and  the  international  officers  can  not  prevent  local  members  from  refusing 
to  work  with  them  at  times.  It  can  hardly  be  expected,  the  witness  declares, 
that  union  men  will  be  as  pleasant  toward  men  who  persist  in  keeping  aloof  from 
them  as  toward  their  fellow-members.     (188.) 

Mr.  Long,  business  agent  of  the  gas  fitters'  association,  says  that  this  union  has 
had  no  agreement  with  the  master  plumbers  since  1892,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
mutual  understanding  that  they  will  not  hire  men  who  are  not  in  good  standing 
with  the  union.  Mr.  Lon^  believes  in  competition,  but  not  in  cheap  compjetition. 
A  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  a  trade  has  the  same  right  to  protection  as  a 
doctor  or  a  lawyer.  Unrestrained  competition  results  in  lowering  of  wages  and 
in  bad  general  conditions.     (202-205.) 

Mr.  BiSNO,  formerly  business  agent  of  the  cloak  makers'  union,  says  that  unless 
a  firm  agrees  to  employ  none  except  members  of  the  union,  a  union  can  not  exist. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  his  own  organization,  which  was  finally  broken  up 
by  the  strength  of  the  employers,  that  a  union  was  useless  unless  it  was  able  to 
protect  the  individual  members  from  being  thrown  out  of  employment  on  account 
of  their  membership.     (54. ) 

Mr.  PoucHOT,  business  agent  of  the  sheet  metal  workers*  union,  states  that 
men  who  are  not  members  of  the  union  are  allowed  to  work  by  getting  a  permit 
from  the  union.  He  would  work  with  a  nonunion  man  who  has  declared  his 
intention  to  become  a  union  man,  as  a  foreigner  coming  to  this  country  declares 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  Otherwise  he  would  not  work  with  him. 
(437.) 

Replying  to  the  suggestion  that  the  unions  have  no  right  to  insist  that  none  but 
union  men  be  employed,  Mr.  Manqan,  of  the  steam  fitters'  imion,  says  that  a 
member  of  a  labor  organization  has  also  his  rights,  and  that  among  them  is  the 
rieht  to  refuse  to  work  with  a  nonunion  man,  either  of  his  own  trade  or  of  any 
other.     (443.) 

Mr.  Ci  ARK  cites  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  employed  by  him  as  a  plaster- 
ing foreman  and  who  afterwards  did  much  plastering  for  him  by  contract.  Hav- 
ing displeased  the  union,  apparently  by  persisting  in  employing  one  or  two  men 
not  in  good  standing  in  it,  this  contractor  was  fined  $150.  Work  became  slack 
and  he  tried  to  get  employment  as  a  journeyman.  The  union  drove  him  from 
one  job  after  another  until  he  had  to  give  up  his  trade  and  take  work  with  the 
stock  yards  company  at  $1 .25  a  day.     (401 . ) 

Mr.  Stiles,  a  master  painter  and  decorator,  says  that  his  work  was  entirely 
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stopped  in  the  busv  season  of  1898  because  he  employed  his  own  son,  who  was  a 
nonunion  man.  He  was  required  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $500  that  he  would 
not  employ  his  son  or  any  other  nonunion  man.  Mr.  Stiles  says  that  Mr.  Riley 
was  compelled  by  a  sympathetic  strike  to  relinquish  a  contract  for  painting  a 
block  of  stores  in  1897.  Mr.  Riley  was  working  nonunion  painters,  and  ttie 
masons,  plasterers,  and  lathers  on  the  job  refused  to  work  while  they  were  on  it. 
(840.) 

Mr.  Behel  read  a  new8pai)er  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  the  foreman  of  the 
carpenters  in  the  city  pipe  yaros  had  been  discharged  because  the  carpenters 
refused  to  work  under  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  union  man.  The 
foreman  was  a  model  employee,  and  by  order  of  the  civil  service  commission  was 
reinstated.     (897,898.) 

B.  Honnnion-made  material— Bough  work.— (See  also  p.  XLiii.)  1  Nonunion  mate- 
rioi.— Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  the  building  trades  council 
refuses  to  handle  any  material  except  that  fashioned  by  members  of  the  bodies 
affiliated  with  it.  He  mentions  an  exi>erience  of  his  own  in  which  some  orna- 
mental ironwork  was  fashioned  by  a  firm  just  outside  of  Ck>ok  CJounty,  and 
consequently  by  men  not  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council.  He  was 
compelled  to  throw  out  iJl  that  iron  and  have  it  refashioned  in  Chicago  at  an 
exi>ense  of  $2,700.  Three  school  buildings  in  Chicago  have  been  at  a  standstill 
for  several  months;  one  because  the  concrete  had  l>een  laid  in  the  basement  by 
nonunion  men,  one  because  of  a  boiler  which  was  made  in  a  nonunion  shop,  and 
one  because  of  a  $17  compression  tank  which  was  made  by  nonunion  men.  Mill- 
work— that  IS,  the  woodwork  which  is  used  around  windows,  for  base  boards, 
etc.— can  not  be  used  in  CJhicago,  under  the  reg^ulations  of  the  trade  unions, 
unless  it  has  a  union  label.     (822,  828,  829.) 

Mr.  Edward  Ryan,  an  architecural  iron  worker,  contradicts  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Falkenau  regarding  the  refusal  of  the  architectural  iron  workers  to  set  cer- 
tain work  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  done  by  nonunion  men.  The  witness 
declares  that  the  reason  whv  the  architectural  iron  workers  refused  to  set  this 
work  was  that  they  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  architectural  iron  league, 
an  employers'  organization,  that  they  would  work  for  none  but  members  of  the 
league.  Mr.  Faftenau  was  not  a  member  of.  the  league.  Members  of  the  league 
itself  informed  the  architectural  iron  workers  that  Mr.  Falkenau  was  going  to 
attempt  to  do  the  work.  The  work  was  brought  afterwards  to  the  factory  of  a 
member  of  the  league  and  was  done  over,  part  of  the  work  having  to  be  done 
over  on  account  of  poor  workmanship.  The  work  was  then  set  up  by  members  of 
the  architectural  iron  workers  under  a  member  of  the  league.    (450.) 

Mr.  Falkenau  also  mentions  a  case  of  two  small  windows  which  were  fashioned  - 
by  a  sheet-metal  contractor  in  whose  shop  there  was  a  strike.  They  were  put  in 
by  this  contractor's  men  outside  of  working  hours.  All  the  mechanics  on  the 
building  quit  work,  and  refused  to  permit  any  other  contractor  to  fashion  frames 
for  subsitution,  or  to  permit  the  owners  to  have  the  fram^  made  by  union  labor. 
They  insisted  that  the  contractors  who  had  made  them  should  hire  union  men  to 
make  them  over.  After  a  strike  of  about  9  weeks  the  matter  was  settled  by  leav- 
ing openings  for  these  two  windows  until  the  building  was  completed.  Then  the 
metal  contractor  was  allowed  to  come  on  the  premises  and  set  them.  The  witness 
believes  that  this  agreement  was  reached  by  means  of  bribery.     (825.) 

Mr.  PoucHOT,  business  agent  of  the  sheet-metal  workers'  union,  states  that  the 
building  referred  to  by  Mr.  Falkenau  was  stopped  absolutely  for  only  about  8 
weeks  instead  of  9  weeks.  He  also  states  that  tne  work  that  had  been  let  to  the 
nonunion  contractor,  Mr.  MacFarlane,  was  given  to  a  firm  that  had  signed  the 
union  agreement.  He  denies  Mr.  Falkenau's  suggestion  that  the  strike  was 
settled  for  a  corrupt  consideration.     (430.) 

Mr.  Clark,  a  contractor,  submits  a  letter  from  the  mill  men's  union,  dated 
July  25,  1898,  warning  him  not  to  try  to  use  any  material  from  a  nonunion  mill 
or  factory,  as  the  carpenters'  and  painters'  unions  had  agreed  not  to  put  any  such 
material  in  place.  A  list  of  the  Chicago  factories  which  had  yielded  to  the  mill 
men's  demand  for  a  9-hour  day,  with  a  minim nm  wage  of  $2  for  mechanics,  was 
inclosed,  with  the  statement  that  all  other  factories  in  the  city  were  nonunion 
and  unfair  shops.     (402.) 

Mr.  Sproul,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  he  was  compelled  last  year  to 
cancel  a  contract  for  brick  which  he  had  bought  for  $4.90  a  thousand  and  to  pay 
$5.25  for  brick  15  per  cent  smaller,  because  the  brick  first  bought  were  made  by 
nonunion  labor.  The  change  cost  him  and  the  owners  probably  $5,000  or  $6,000. 
(481.) 

Mr.  GuBBiNS,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  says  that  the  members  of  hie 
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union  are  not  permitted  to  work  with  nonunion  men,  but  are  permitted  to  work 
on  a  building  where  material  is  used  that  is  produced  by  nonunion  labor.    ^232.) 

Mr.  Griffiths,  a  general  contractor,  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  tank  for 
an  elevator  had  been  placed  on  the  top  of  a  building  and  was  about  to  be  set, 
when  the  walking  delegate  compelled  the  removal  of  it  because  it  had  been  partly 
made  by  nonunion  labor.     (385. ) 

Mr.  Falkbnau,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  the  mayor  of  Chicago  has 
complained  of  the  contractors  for  unwillingness  to  use  brick  made  at  the  Bride- 
well. In  reality  the  contractors  were  entirely  willing  to  use  prison-made  brick, 
but  the  workmen  insisted  that  it  should  not  be  used.     (329.) 

2.  Attempted  monopolization  of  certain  dosses  of  work, — The  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  painters  district  council  of  C!hicago  provide  that  neither  laborers  nor 
nonunion  men  shall  be  employed  to  do  any  class  of  preparatory  work  in  any 
branch.     (344.) 

The  rules  of  the  carpenters*  council  provide  that  no  member  shall  work  on  a 

i'ob  where  laborers  are  i)ermitted  to  handle  carpenters' tools  of  any  kind,  or  set  or 
evel  up  joists  on  the  wall.     (398.) 

The  structural  iron  workers'  s^n'eement  for  1900  provides  that  after  material 
has  been  unloaded  on  the  site  all  nandlin^  of  it  shall  be  done  by  members  of  the 
structural  iron  workers'  union.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  tackle  or  derricks  in 
unloading,  that  also  shall  be  done  by  members  of  the  union.    (99.) 

Mr.  Clark,  a.general  contractor,  states  that  it  is  neces.^)ary  to  have  more  men 
on  a  Chicago  bunding  than  the  same  job  would  need  in  other  places,  on  account 
of  the  hami)ering  rules  of  the  unions.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  enough  workmen 
of  each  class  to  do  all  the  work  that  belongs  to  that  class.  For  instance,  laborers 
in  Chicago  do  not  dare  to  touch  any  iron  beam.  On  the  Schlesinger  &  Mayer 
building  the  laborers  refused  to  move  an  iron  beam  that  was  in  the  way  of  their 
wheelbfijTow  run,  for  fear  of  being  fined.  On  the  same  building,  4  heavy  iron 
beams  were  delivered  when  there  were  no  iron  men  on  the  job.  The  superin- 
tendent asked  some  laborers  to  take  the  beams  into  the  building.  Two  were  taken 
in,  but  the  walking  delegate  of  the  iron  men  then  appeared  and  stopped  the  work, 
with  the  threat  of  calling  a  strike.  The  other  2  beams  obstructed  traffic  in  the 
street  until  the  iron  men  came  next  day^  In  any  other  city  it  is  necessary  to  have 
only  enough  iron  men  to  keep  the  ordmary  work  in  motion,  and  when  an  extra- 
ordmary  number  is  needed  to  move  a  heavy  beam,  laborers  are  called  in.  The 
Chicago  unions  do  not  permit  this.     (416.) 

Mr.  Falkenau  states  that  when  the  new  Montgomery  Ward  building  was  going 
up,  the  firm  sold  a  lot  of  old  steam  pipe  and  fittings  which  were  in  their  old  build- 
ing adjoining.  The  purchaser  employed  laborers  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day  to  tak6 
out  the  old  material.  The  union  steam  fitters  who  were  at  work  on  the  new  build- 
ing insisted  that  the  old  material  be  taken  out  by  union  steam  fitters  and  helpers. 
The  purchasers  were  comi)elled  to  jdeld,  and  to  pay  $8  a  day  for  a  steam  fitter  and 
a  helper.     (326.) 

Mr.  Manoan,  of  the  steam  fitters'  union,  refers  to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Falke- 
nau. His  account  is  apparently  not  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Falkenau's,  except  that, 
according  to  him,  the  purchaser  of  the  material  had  to  pay  only  $5.75  instead  of  $8 
for  a  steam  fitter  and  a  helper.    (446. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  a  general  contractor,  states  a  case  in  which  union  laborers  were 
employed  to  tear  down  some  old  fire  escapes  on  a  building  occupied  by  Schles- 
inger &  Mayer.  The  ornamental  iron  workers  claimed  the  work  and  enforced 
their  claim  with  a  strike.  Though  Mr.  Lillien,  president  of  the  laborers'  union, 
claimed  that  it  was  legitimate  laborers'  work,  it  was  necessary  to  hire  an  orna- 
mental iron  man  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  work,  and  the  rest  was  taken  down 
by  stealth,  a  piece  at  a  time.  Laborers  were  employed  also  to  remove  some  old 
elevators  in  the  old  Schlesinger  &  Mayer  building.  The  elevator  men  threatened 
to  quit  work  on  the  elevators  in  the  new  building  unless  the  removal  of  the  old 
elevators  was  given  to  them.  They  had  to  be  employed  to  do  the  work  at  a  cost 
of  over  $1,000,  whereas  ordinary  laborers  could  nave  done  it  for  probably  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  amount.     (416, 417.) 

Mr.  Bliss,  a  painting  contractor,  states  that  he  got  into  trouble  with  the  paint- 
ers' union  through  having  a  laborer  to  carry  scaffolding,  bring  water,  and  do 
rough  work.    The  hiring  of  laborers  for  such  purposes  had  been  permitted  in  the 

Erevious  year,  and  Mr.  Bliss  says  that  other  contractors  were  still  permitted  to 
ave  them,  though  the  walking  delegate  claimed  that  they  were  only  carrying 
drinking  water.     (250,  251.) 

C.  As  to  allotment  of  work. — Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  relates  a  case  in  which 
his  firm  employed  stonecutters  to  dress  off  the  top  of  the  large  stones  preparatory 
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to  laying  the  wall.  The  business  agent  of  the  bricklayers  claimed  that  this  was 
bricklayers'  work  and  not  stonecntters*  work.  It  took  the  unions  2  days  to  settle 
the  question,  and  they  lost  about  $800  in  wages.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  contractors  and  their  loss  was  slight.     (94. ) 

Mr.  Griffiths,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  about 
an  inch  off  certain  blocks  of  granite  which  had  been  cut  by  union  men  in  Maine. 
The  soft  stonecutters  in  Chicago  claimed  that  it  was  their  work,  and  threatened 
to  call  off  all  other  men  from  the  job  if  the  granite  cutters  were  permitted  to  do 
it.  The  men  in  Maine  said  they  would  not  cut  any  granite  for  that  building  if 
the  soft-stone  men  were  permitted  to  trim  those  blocks.  After  a  long  discussion 
Mr.  Griffiths  succeeded  in  arranging  a  compromise  by  which  each  party  did  half 
the  work. 

In  another  case  the  walking  delegate  from  the  iron  construction  union  demanded 
that  certain  mullions  which  were  being  set  by  the  ornamental  iron  men  should 
be  set  by  his  men  instead.  The  dispute  between  the  two  unions  caused  a  strike 
which  delayed  the  building  for  a  week  or  two.  The  structural  iron  men  ulti- 
mately nrevailed,  and  the  mullions  which  had  been  set  were  taken  down  and  laid 
on  the  floor  and  set  up  again  just  as  they  were  before,  only  not  so  well  set.  Mr. 
Griffiths  implies  that  these  disputes  between  unions  are  due  to  the  building  trades 
council,  but  he  does  not  explain  how.     (335,  386.) 

Mr.  Wells,  a  general  contractor,  relates  a  similar  dispute  between  the  orna- 
mental iron  men  and  the  structural  iron  men  as  to  the  setting  of  mullions  on  the 
McClurg  Building.     (877. ) 

Mr.  Buchanan,  business  agent  of  the  structural  iron  workers'  union,  testifies  as 
to  the  dispute  between  that  union  and  the  architectural  iron  workers  on  the  Mar- 
shall Field  building,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Griffiths.  The  architectural  iron  men  were 
putting  up  work  that  belonged  to  the  structural  iron  workers.  The  structural 
iron  workers  were  at  work  on  the  building  at  the  same  time.  The  witness  spent 
about  three  days'  time  in  trying  to  effect  a  settlement,  letting  the  architectural 
iron  men  go  on;  but  he  was  criticised  by  members  of  his  own  organization,  and 
was  compelled  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  and  have  the  architectural  iron  men  stop 
the  work  in  question.  There  was  not  a  delay  of  two  hours,  however,  and  it  is  not 
true  that  a  pound  of  iron  which  had  been  put  in  place  was  taken  djwn  at  the 
demand  of  tne  witness  or  any  representative  of  the  structural  iron  workers.  The 
witness  believes  that  about  half  of  the  work  in  dispute  was  put  up  by  the  archi- 
tectural iron  workers  and  the  other  half  by  his  union.     (470, 475.) 

Mr.  Ryan,  an  architectural  iron  worker,  denies  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths that  certain  work  which  had  been  put  up  by  architectural  iron  workers  on 
the  Merchants'  Trust  Bank  was  taken  down  and  put  up  again  by  structural  iron 
workers.     (449.) 

Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  the  building  trades  council 
stopped  the  putting  up  of  a  tall  stack  which  he  was  having  erected  by  the  boiler 
makers.  The  representative  of  the  council  said  that  the  work  belonged  to  the 
structural  iron  men.  The  boiler  makers  claimed  that  it  belonged  to  them.  The 
dispute  caused  the  work  to  lie  idle  for  ten  days.  It  was  ultimately  settled  that 
the  structural  iron  setters,  the  men  least  fitted  to  do  the  work,  should  do  it.    (826. ) 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  the  structural  iron  workers'  union,  refers  to  this  dispute 
between  his  union  and  the  boiler  makers.  He  declares  that  the  contractors 
admitted  that  the  structural  iron  workers  did  the  work  cheaper  than  the  boiler 
makers  were  doing  it,  although  their  rate  per  day  was  much  nigher.  He  points 
out  that  work  in  a  ooiler  shop  and  work  100  feet  from  the  grouna  are  not  at  all  of 
the  same  character,  and  that  a  man  accustomed  only  to  the  shop  can  not  work  to 
any  advantage  in  elevated  places.  Moreover,  if  the  boiler  makers,  who  alreadv 
punch  the  holes  and  get  out  the  work  in  the  shop,  were  also  to  set  up  the  work 
outside,  there  would  be  no  use  for  structural  iron  workers.     (474.) 

Mr.  Price,  a  general  contractor,  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  subcontractor  under- 
took to  put  up  some  large  coal  bunkers,  made  of  boiler  iron,  with  men  belonging 
to  the  boiler  makers'  union.  The  structural  iron  workers'  union  claimed  the 
work,  and  neither  the  contractor  nor  the  owner  had  anything  to  say  about  the  ques- 
tion. It  had  to  be  referred  to  the  building  trades  council,  and  tnere  was  a  delay 
of  three  or  four  weeks  before  it  was  settled.  Mr.  Price  also  states  that  the  steam 
fitters  have  claimed  the  right  to  cut  holes  through  wooden  floors  for  their  pipes; 
work  which  had  always  been  done  by  carpenters.  The  building  trades  council 
decided  in  favor  of  the  steam  fitters,  though  the  work  was  done  in  a  way  that  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  architect  or  the  owner  or  the  contractor.     (862.) 

In  another  case  of  Mr.  Price's  some  large  sewer  pipe  «nd  brick  catch-basins 
were  to  be  put  into  a  building.  It  had  been  intendea  to  employ  members  of  ^e 
sewer  makers'  union.    This  union  did  not  belong  to  the  building  trades  council. 
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The  bricklayers  claiined  the  right  to  do  the  work,  and  it  was  necessary  to  yield  to 
them.  They  then  demanded  double  pay,  $1  an  hour,  for  this  work,  although  it 
was  prox)erly  only  ordinary  work;  a  dollar  an  honr  was  paid  only  in  underground 
sewers.  Mr.  Price  was  compelled  to  pay  the  dollar  an  hour,  undei*  threat  of  a 
strike  of  the  125  bricklayers  whom  he  was  employing,  which  would  have  been 
accompanied  with  a  demand  for  pa3rment  of  their  wages,  under  the  name  of 
waiting  time,  so  long  as  they  should  be  on  strike.     (361, 862. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  a  general  contractor,  thinks  that  the  disputes  between  unions  gen- 
erally arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  rules.  The  rules  are  so  many,  and  are 
made  so  rapidly,  that  the  men  are  constantly  afraid  of  transgressing  them.  The 
rules  are  not  often  changed  except  by  increases  in  number.     (418.) 

Demand  that  work  he  done  in  ctfy.-.— Mr.  Bagley,  a  wholesale  marble  dealer, 
states  that  the  marble  for  the  Montgomery-Ward  Building  was  contracted  for  in 
(Georgia,  with  a  firm  which  employs  union  men,  working  B  hours,  and  4  hours  on 
Saturday.  It  is  the  only  quarrying  firm  in  the  marble  line  working  union  men 
in  this  manner.  Its  men  are  affiliated  with  the  national  association  of  stone- 
'  cutters,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  Chicago 
Stonecutters'  union  demanded  that  the  stone  be  cut  in  Cook  County,  and  even 
refused  to  let  its  own  men  go  down  to  Georgia  to  cut  it.  The  contractors,  the 
G^eo.  A.  Fuller  Company,  were  compelled  to  bring  the  material  here  in  a  sawed 
state,  but  uncut,  to  be  cut  by  the  local  unions.    (890, 891. ) 

Mr.  McCuLLOnoH,  business  agent  of  the  marble  cutters'  union,  states  that  his 
union  tried  to  bring  it  about  that  the  marble  used  in  building  in  Chicago  should 
be  prei)ared  in  the  city,  but  never  succeeded.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  for 
Chicago  is  done  in  districts  where  the  men  do  not  get  wages  enough  to  enable 
l^em  to  live  properly — in  Vermont,  in  (3«orgia,  in  Tennessee,  and  some  in  Europe. 
The  marble  is  molded  and  polished  and  finished  before  reaching  Chicago.  The 
most  of  the  work  on  it  is  done  by  machinery.    (218.) 

D.  Hiring  and  disoharging  of  men.— Mr.  Griffiths,  a  general  contractor,  men- 
tions an  instance  in  which  the  walking  delegate  of  the  lathers'  union  compelled 
the  employment  of  6  men  who  were  not  needed  or  wanted  on  the  job,  and  when 
one  of  the  6  was  discharged  for  not  doing  his  work  properly,  the  entire  force 
struck.  He  also  mentions  another  case,  in  which  his  firm  was  compelled  to  hire 
union  men  for  work  on  the  drainage  canal,  though  other  contractors  were  work- 
ing there  with  nonunion  men.  The  union  had  a  hold  on  the  witness  and  his 
partner  because  they  were  doing  other  work  where  the  union  could  cause  them 
trouble.  One  of  the  union  men  employed  neglected  his  work  and  was  discharged, 
but  the  walking  delegate  compelled  the  employers  to  take  him  back  under  threat 
of  a  strike.     (885,886.) 

Mr.  BoTLE,  a  contracting  plasterer,  declares  that  the  plasterers'  union  does  not 
permit  employers  to  select  their  own  men.  If  an  employer  wants  plasterers  he 
must  go  to  the  officers  of  the  union  and  they  send  him  whomever  they  please.   ( 820. ) 

Mr.  Buss,  a  painting  contractor,  states  that  the  painters'  union  does  not 
attempt  to  force  the  employers  to  hire  particular  men,  nor  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  employers  m  hiring  and  discharging,  except  to  exclude  nonunion 
men.     (254.) 

Mr.  QuBBiNS,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  says  that  he  has  never  heard 
of  any  union  in  Chicago  that  would  not  allow  an  employer  to  discharge  or  hire 
anyone  he  pleased,  provided  he  hired  only  union  men,  and  provided  he  did  not 
discharge  any  man  for  belonging  to  a  union  or  for  standing  up  for  the  rights  of 
the  men.     (282.) 

Mr.  Chalmers,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  declares  that  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  a  Chicago  manufacturer  whether  he  employs  a  union  or  a  nonunion 
man,  but  that  manufacturers  do  claim  the  right  to  hire  and  discharge  whom  they 
please.  The  unions  try  to  prevent  the  employment  of  nonunion  men  and  to  pre- 
vent the  discharge  of  union  men.  The  union  tells  manufacturers  that  they  can 
not  discharge  their  men  without  cause,  and  the  union  constitutes  itself  the  judge 
as  to  the  cause.  In  some  shops  the  unions  propose,  as  a  compromise,  that  the 
employer  appoint  a  committee  of  his  workmen  to  supply  men  needed,  retaining 
the  right  to  hire  men  himself  if  the  committee  fails  to  do  so  within  2  days.  The 
employers  are  not  willing,  either,  to  allow  walking  delegates  to  tell  their  men 
how  wide  or  deep  the  cut  of  a  tool  shall  be  or  what  wages  shall  be.     (6.) 

E.  Work  by  employers— Piecework. — The  proposed  agreement  of  the  structui*al 
iron  men  for  1900  provides  that  not  more  than  one  member  of  a  firm  shall  work 
on  a  job  controlled  by  the  firm.    (99.) 

The  carpenters*  agreement  of  1899  provides  that  not  more  than  one  member  of 
any  firm  of  contractors  shaD  be  allowed  to  work  with  tools.     (98.) 

Mr.  PoucHOT  says  that  his  union,  the  sheet-metal  workers',  permits  an  employer 
to  work  in  his  shop,  but  not  on  outside  work.    The  union  would  not  object  to  an 
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employer's  doing  a  trifling  job  on  his  own  house,  bat  if  it  were  a  considerable 
job,  running  for  some  days,  it  would  insist  upon  his  hiring  a  man.  Mr.  Pouchot 
states  that  his  union  once  fined  an  employer  for  working  on  a  building  on  which 
there  was  a  strike;  or,  rather,  he  was  made  to  pay  for  the  amount  of  time  the 
men  would  have  had  upon  the  job  if  he  had  not  aone  the  work.     (487,  438.) 

"Mr,  GuBBiNS,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  states  that  his  union  permits 
only  one  member  of  the  contracting  firm  to  work  on  any  one  building.  If  this 
limit  were  not  fixed  it  would  be  i)06sible  for  10  bricklayers  to  form  a  firm,  do  their 
own  work,  cut  prices,  and  so  work  for  less  than  the  union  scale  of  wafi;ee.  The 
bricklayer  who  becomes  a  contractor  is  not  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  union, 
but  he  does  not  have  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  in  meetings  unless  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  body.    (284. ) 

Mr.  Long,  business  M^ent  of  the  Chicago  gas  fitters'  association,  states  that  his 
union  has  had  a  mat  deal  of  trouble  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  gas  fitters 
who  have  started  small  independent  businesses,  done  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
themselves ,  hired  boys  as  assistants ,  and  worked  nights  and  Sundays.  The  organi- 
zation passed  a  resolution  that  anybody  handling  tools  and  doing  work  must  carry  ' 
a  card  and  be  a  member  of  the  union.  The  bosses  have  been  stopped  from  doing 
gas  fitting  in  Chicago.     (198. ) 

Mr.  Smith,  a  plumbing  contractor,  states  that  J.  W.  Brown  &  Co.  applied  to  the 
gas  fitters'  union  to  send  them  a  fitter  for  a  small  job.  Thev  waited  for  more  than 
a  week,  and  then  a  member  of  the  firm  was  obliged  to  do  tne  work  himself.  The 
union  afterwards  compelled  them  to  hire  a  gas  fitter  and  retain  him  on  the  prem- 
ises for  8  days  and  6  hours,  the  time  it  would  have  taken  a  union  man  to  do  the 
workaccordmg  to  the  schedule  of  the  gas  fitters'  union.  The  same  firm  was  com- 
peUed  to  hire  a  gas  fitter  for  10  days  to  make  a  pretense  of  doing  over  again  some 
work  which  the  members  of  the  firm  themselves  had  done  while  there  was  a  strike 
at  their  shop.     (408.) 

Mr.  Bonner,  a  fioor-tile  contractor,  says  that  the  tile  setters'  union  in  Chicago 
does  not  i>ermit  any  member  of  the  mantle  or  tile  dealers'  association  to  handle 
tools.  Tms  is  not  only  a  hardship  upon  the  dealers,  but  it  prevents  any  workman 
from  himself  becoming  an  employer.  A  man  starting  a  business  could  get  credit 
for  his  material,  but  he  can  not  get  credit  for  labor.  The  rule  which  prevents  a 
contractor  from  working,  therefore,  prevents  a  man  of  small  means  from  becom> 
ing  a  contractor.     (885. ) 

Mr.  Bliss,  a  painting  contractor,  states  that  until  recently  the  i>ainters'  union 
did  not  admit  any  man  who  was  carrying  on  business.  In  recent  years  they  have 
adopted  a  rule  that  no  employer  can  work  unless  he  belongs  to  the  union.  This 
regulation  compelled  Mr.  Bliss  to  join  the  union  2  years  ago.    (250, 258.) 

Piecework  aim  svbcontractinq. — The  carpenters'  agreement  of  1809  provides  that 
no  work  shall  be  lumped  or  sublet,  and  that  no  journeyman  shall  take  piecework 
in  any  manner.    (98.) 

The  articles  of  agreement  of  the  paintera'  district  council  of  Chicago  provide 
that  no  work  shall  be  sublet  by  the  master  painters,  either  to  any  of  their 
employees  or  to  others.    (844. ) 

Mr.  Struble  quotes  a  letter  from  the  journeymen  stonecutters'  union,  dated  in 
July,  1899,  notifying  his  firm  that  the  union  had  resolved  that  no  member  of  the 
cut-stone  contractors'  association  should  let  a  subcontract  for  either  stonecutting 
or  carving  in  the  future.     (360. ) 

Mr.  Carroll,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  states  that  the  subcon- 
ti-actor  is  gradually  undergoing  elimination  as  centralization  progresses.  He  will 
have  to  disappear  and  become  either  a  superintendent  or  a  workman.  His  present 
attitude  of  hostility  to  labor  is  unreasonable.  He  lays  to  the  labor  organizations 
a  misfortime  whicn  is  as  inevitable  as  the  displacement  of  labor  by  machinery. 
(268.) 

The  agreement  of  the  carpenters,  made  after  the  strike,  secured  a  provision 
that  no  contractor  should  suolet  or  piece  out  carpenter  work,  and  that  no  jour- 
neyman should  be  permitted  to  take  piece  work.    (529.) 

F.  Wlnlmnm  rate  of  wages  and  iti  eifeoti. — Mr.  GiNDELE,  a  general '  contractor, 
declares  that  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  mechanic,  in 
that  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  good  mechanic  to  remain  a  good  mechanic,  nor 
for  a  poor  mechjuiic  to  become  a  good  mechanic.  We  do  not  have  now  such  a 
class  of  mechanics  as  we  had  in  the  former  days,  when  every  man  was  paid 
according  to  his  work.  The  minimum  rate  of  wa^es  is  a  disadvantage  to  the 
contractor  who  is  bound,  as  a  member  of  an  association,  to  maintcdn  the  mini- 
mum rate,  because  there  are  always  some  members  who  will  secretly  depart  from 
the  agreed  rate,  bv  understandings  with  equally  dishonest  members  of  the  labor 
organizations.    The  underhanded  contractor  is  able  to  underbid  the  honest  con- 
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tractor  and  get  the  work.  The  underhanded  mechanic  has  employment  while 
the  honest  mechanic  walks  the  streets.    (367.) 

Mr.  Ha  YET,  a  nonunion  Ras  fitter,  insists  that  the  rule  of  the  unions  that  all 
their  members  must  be  paid  the  same  rate  of  wages  is  unjust.  In  all  higher  pro- 
fessions at  least  three  different  classes  of  men  are  recognized— first,  second,  and 
third.  Labor  unions  provide  for  first-class  men  only.  The  uniform  rate  of  wages 
is  that  which  only  first-class  men  earn,  and  employers  will  discharge  all  who  are 
not  first  class.  The  less  competent  can  get  nothing  to  do,  and  are  forced  to 
become  tramps  or  to  turn  to  dnnk.  There  is  a  constant  oversupply  of  labor,  and 
always  will  be,  but  the  amount  of  work  should  be  fairly  divided  up  among  the 
workers.  The  witness  would  rather  see  the  time  come  when  every  workman 
would  get  only  10  cents  a  day  than  the  time  when  some  men  would  get  from  $4 
to  $6  per  day  and  the  great  majority  get  nothing.  It  may  be  the  tendency  of 
onions  to  encourage  men  to  try  to  become  first-class  workers,  but  many  can  never 
become  such.     (171,172.) 

Mr.  Bliss,  a  painting  contractor,  declares  that  the  minimum  wage  scale 
increases  the  disadvantage  of  the  less  efficient  man.  The  better  class  of  work- 
men are  benefited.  They  are  able  to  get  reasonably  steady  work.  Those  who  are 
advanced  in  years  or  less  vigorous  or  less  skillful  are  idle  much,  of  the  time. 
(254.) 

Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  coimcil,  says  that  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  is  meant  to  be  for  the  poorer  grade  of  mechanics,  and 
that  the  employers  are  expected  to  grade  up  the  wa«es  of  the  better.  During  the 
World's  Fair  some  contractors  in  Chicago  were  offering  their  men  10, 15,  and  20 
cents  an  hour  more  than  the  scale.  When  times  are  slack  the  better  mechanic  is 
naturally  employed  more  steadily  than  the  poorer.  This  can  not  be  controlled. 
The  workmen  have  not  been  able  to  devise  any  better  method  of  regulating  wages 
than  the  minimum  scale.     (460.) 

0.  Vte  of  machinery  and  improved  tooli. — 1.  Gfenerally.  Professor  Taylor  says 
that  there  were  grievances  in  this  dispute  -  on  'b6th  si4es  in  regard  to  restric- 
tions of  the  use  of  machinery.  Hewieves,  hdwi&ver,  that  these  restrictions 
were  mostly  confined  to  the  stone^utting  trade,  and  that  they  were  due  more 
to  the  influence  of  those  contractors  who  did  not  own  machinery  than  to  the 
objections  of  the  labor  unions  themselves.     (542. ) 

The  agreements  of  the  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  after  the  building  trades* 
strike,  as  well  as  practically  all  of  the  other  agreements,  contcdn  a  provision 
taken  from  the  contractors'  ultimatum  of  April  30,  1900,  that  there  shall  be  no 
restriction  on  the  use  of  machinery.     (516, 525, 528. ) 

2.  StoneeutHng. — Mr.  Strublb,  a  cut-stone  contractor,  states  that  machinery 
has  gradually  been  introduced  for  dressing  stone  for  building  purposes,  and 
that  it  is  a  great  success,  m^ing  it  possible  to  produce  elaborate  fronts  for  less 
than  the  former  cost  of  plain  fronts.  The  machines  can  be  nm  by  laborers,  such 
as  those  ^who  run  machinery  in  planing  mills  and  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories. 
In  1896  the  journeymen  stonecutters*  union  of  Chicago  demanded  that  this 
machinery  be  run  by  stonecutters  at  a  wage  of  50  cents  per  hour  with  an  8-hour 
day.  After  a  strike  of  about  8  months  a  compromise  was  made  under  which 
one-half  of  the  machines  were  to  be  run  by  stonecutters  and  one-half  by  planer 
hands.  In  1898  the  journeymen  demanded  that  the  contractors  employ  8  hand 
stonecutters  for  every  planing  machine.  This  would  have  meant  tne  stopping 
of  the  machinery.  After  a  strike  of  about  10  weeks  it  was  agreed  that  the  con- 
tractors should  employ  4  members  of  the  journeymen  stonecutters'  union  to 
every  double  planer  and  2  for  every  single  planer.  This  agreement  was  to  last 
until  May,  19<)b.  In  January,  1899,  in  violation  of  this  agreement,  the  journey- 
men demanded  that  no  macnines  be  operated  after  April  1, 1899.  The  contract- 
ors got  the  time  extended  to  June  1,  1899,  but  were  compelled  to  stop  the 
machines  then  and  have  not  been  able  to  use  them  since.  The  machines  were 
used  in  38  yards  in  Chicago,  representing  75  per  cent  of  the  employing  capacity 
of  the  city  in  this  line.  The  value  of  the  machinery  which  was  in  use  is  esti- 
mated at  $1 10,000.  This  is  practically  a  dead  loss,  as  the  machinery  is  fast  becom- 
ing useless  by  rust  and  loss  of  parts  due  to  its  not  being  in  active  use.     (356. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  stonecutters'  union,  says  that  the  planing  ma- 
chines, whose  use  is  opposed  by  the  stonecutters,  have  oeen  introduced  for  the 
most  part  since  the  year  1894.  During  1894  the  employers  used  these  machines 
from  10  to  24  hours  per  day.  In  1895  the  stonecutters  asked  the  contractors  to 
restrict  the  hours  of  the  machines  and  to  have  them  run  by  union  men.  This  was 
refused.  In  1896  the  stonecutters  struck  to  secure  these  concessions.  The  strike 
was  settled  after  8  months,  the  contractors  agreeing  to  use  the  machines  only  8 
hours  per  day.    Later  on  several  of  the  contractors  declared  that  their  machines 
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were  not  paying  investments.  In  1898  the  stonecntters  asked  that  4  union  men 
be  employed  in  the  operation  of  each  machine.  The  contractors  refused  this,  but 
agreea  that  2  men  should  be  employed  for  each  small  machine  and  4  men  for  each 
larffe  machine.  In  1898  the  witness  introduced  a  resolution  asking  the  employers 
to  do  away  with  the  use  of  the  machines  altogether.  All  but  14  of  the  60  con- 
tractors in  the  city  willingly  a^eed  to  it,  and  the  other  contractors  fjially  also 
adopted  a  resolution  to  discontinue  the  use  of  planers  after  June  1 ,  1899.  No  spe- 
cific provision  was  made  at  that  time  r^^arding  the  penalty  for  violation  of  this 
agreement,  but  the  suggestion  was  made  orally  that  the  ordinary  penalty  lor 
other  violations  of  agreement  by  the  employer,  $250,  should  be  enforced.   (447, 448. ) 

Mr.  Palkenau.  a  general  contractor,  states  that  contractors  and  manufactur- 
ers have  been  compelled  by  the  action  of  the  unions  to  let  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  machinery  lie  idle  for  years  in  their  shops  and  yards.  He  specifies  only 
the  case  of  the  stone  contractors.    (318.) 

Mr.-GuBBiNS,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  states  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
cut-stone  contractors  signed  a  paper  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  machines  in  the  stone-contracting  business  in  Chicago.    (221 . ) 

Mr.  Jeffert,  a  bicycle  manufacturer,  illustrates  the  injustice  of  the  rules  of 
labor  unions  by  his  own  experience  in  building  a  residence.  In  the  fall  of  1899, 
when  the  weather  was  getting  cold,  the  union  bricklayers  urged  the  contractor 
who  was  cutting  the  stone,  a  union  contractor,  to  hurry.  In  order  to  help  him- 
self in  doing  so  he  planed  a  little  stone  with  a  planing  machine  which  he  owned. 
The  union  thereupon  withdrew  all  the  bricklayers  and  masons  from  the  building, 
and  he  could  not  get  men  until  he  paid  a  fine  of  $250  for  having  planed  stone  wiUi 
a  machine.  Each  of  the  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  pl^ung  the  stone  was 
fined  $125,  and  the  witness  knows  of  two  of  them  who  have  been  xmable  to  pay 
the  fine,  and  are  seeking  work.  These  excessive  fines  are  fiixed  by  the  ofiScers  of 
the  union.  Their  power  is  superior  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  witness 
says  also  that  the  general  l&hoT  difftculties  in  the  building  trades  in  the  pr^ent 
year  have  prevented  him  altogether  from  building  his  house.    (182, 188.) 

Mr.  Stbuble  submits  an  affidavit  from  Robert  Reid,  a  cut-stone  contractor, 
stating  that  he  was  fined  $250  by  the  journeymen  stonecutters'  union  for  using 
scrapers  for  scraping  the  stonework  on  an  old  building,  contrary  to  the  union 
regulations,  though  he  had  no  connection  with  the  builoing,  and  had  sim^y  lent 
scrapers  to  the  laborers  and  told  them  they  could  get  the  work.  Mr.  Reid  oeg^ged 
to  have  the  question  arbitrated,  but  the  union  refused.  The  fine  was  not  paid, 
and  the  president  of  the  union  came  to  Mr.  Reid  after  5  months  and  offered  to 
settle  for  $100.    This  was  refused.     (857. ) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  stonecutters'  union,  refers  to  the  fine  that  was 
imposed  upon  Mr.  Reid.  He  says  that  members  of  the  organization  caught  him 
using  a  scraper  contrary  to  the  agreement  with  the  stonecutters.  He  was 
assessed  the  regular  fine  of  $250  by  the  organization.  Being  a  poor  man  and  not 
able  to  pay  this  amount,  the  fine  was  reduced  to  $100,  but  this  also  he  refused  to 
pay.     (448.) 

2.  Marble  carving, — Mr.  Bagley,  a  wholesale  marble  dealer,  states  that  the 
marble-cutters'  union  in  Chicago  will  not  permit  the  use  of  the  pneumatic  tool 
for  carving,  a  tool  which  is  used  all  over  the  world,  and  is  almost  indisp^isable 
for  delicate  work.  In  one  instance,  that  of  a  residence,  the  owner  had  to  pay  the 
union  $250  for  permission  to  set  certain  stone  which  had  been  cut  outside  of  Cook 
County,  and  brides  had  to  pay  $83  for  two  men  to  scrax>e  over  surfaces  which 
had  been  cut  by  a  machine,  because  the  union  does  not  permit  the  use  of  planers. 
(891.) 

8.  Mortar  carriers, — Mr.  Lillien,  president  of  the  hod-carriers'  union,  states 
that  machinery  has  almost  entirely  replaced  men  for  the  hoisting  of  mortar. 
The  only  contractor  who  does  not  use  the  hoisting  machine  is  the  plastering  con- 
tractor. The  number  of  actual  hod  carriers  is  much  less  than  formerly,  but  the 
number  of  building  laborers  on  the  whole  has  not  decreased.    (117.) 

4.  Carpenter*.— -Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  council, 
states  that  the  carpenters'  union  did  at  one  time  forbid  its  members  to  buy  and 
carry  patent  miter  boxes,  on  the  ground  that  it  added  an  unnecessary  weight  to  the 
carpenter's  kit,  and  an  unnecessary  expense.  The  union  never  forbade  the  use 
of  patent  miter  boxes,  if  the  employers  chose  to  furnish  them.    (464.) 

5.  Bricklayers.—Mr,  Falkenau  states  that  a  short  strike  was  caused  on  the 
Montgomery  Ward  building  by  the  requirement  of  the  walking  delegate  of  the 
bricklayers'  association  that  the  mortar  be  placed  with  a  hand  trow^instead  of 
a  shovel,  in  making  beds  for  the  dimension  stones,  which  were  in  many  cases  5 
or  6  feet  square.    The  walking  delegate  was  ultimately  overruled.    (826.) 
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H.  limitation  of  amoant  of  work. — 1.  Generally, — ^Mr.  Webster,  a  machinery 
manofactorer,  thinks  that  there  is  a  decided  tendency  among  labor  unions, 
especially  in  the  building  trades  in  Chicago,  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  which 
their  members  may  do.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  unions  would  be  glad  to 
have  their  members  produce  as  little  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  giving  work  to 
more  men.  The  witness  has  noticed  a  tendency  among  the  foundry  men  in  his 
establishment  to  limit  their  output.  This  is  a  serious  evil.  The  hojie  of  pros- 
perity to  American  manufactures  lies  in  the  fact  that  Americans  can  produce  a 
large  amount  in  a  short  time.  It  is  morally  wrong  for  a  man  to  try  to  do  as 
little  as  he  can. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Webster  says,  it  is  no  more  iust  for  employers  to  try 
to  drive  their  workmen  too  hard,  as  they  occasionally  do.  Piecework  is  the 
ideal  way  to  adjust  wages,  but  when  employers  become  greedy  and  set  the  most 
expert  men  to  fix  the  pace  for  the  others,  it  is  not  fair.  If  properly  conducted  a 
man  will  earn  more  for  himself  and  for  his  employer  by  the  piecework  method 
than  in  any  other  way.     ( 1 50. ) 

Mr.  Havey  declares  that  it  is  a  common  evil  practice  of  the  unions  to  limit 
the  amount  of  work  which  a  man  may  do  in  a  day.  During  the  World's  Fair, 
when  there  was  a  great  demand  for  work,  plumbers  were  putting  in  as  many  as 
3  fixtures  in  a  day,  and  getting  perhaps  |4  per  day  wages.  To-day  they  are 
not  permitted  to  put  in  more  ui£ui  1  fixture.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ing which  comes  from  such  restrictions  tends  to  decrease  the  erection  of  buUdings 
and  thus  ultimately  to  increase  the  number  of  the  unemployed  in  the  building 
trades.     (172.) 

Mr.  Clark  believes  that  a  hostility  to  the  rendering  of  a  fair  equivalent  for  a 
day's  wage  is  being  rapidly  inculcated  among  the  journeymen  of  Chicago,  and  is 
an  outerowth  of  the  rule  of  the  trade  unions.     (409. ) 

Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  the  limitation  of  work  is 
enforced  by  the  plumbers,  the  gas  fitters,  the  plasterers,  the  lathers,  and  he  under- 
stands by  the  steam  fitters.     (822. ) 

Professor  Taylor  says  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  limitation  of  the 
amount  of  work  imposed  in  two  or  three  of  the  trades  was  tinjust.  Thus,  the 
restriction  in  the  case  of  the  mantel  builders  was  too  low.  The  best  men  in 
the  unions  themselves  admitted  ttiat  they  had  gone  too  far.    (542. ) 

The  agreements  of  the  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  practically  all  other  organ- 
izations, made  after  the  building  trades'  lockout,  contain  a  provision  taken  from 
the  contractors'  ultimatum  of  April  30,  1900,  declaring  that  there  shall  be  no 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  a  day  s  work.    (516, 525, 528, 564. ) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  contractor,  says  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  objection  raised  by 
those  unions  which  have  made  agreements  with  the  employers  smce  the  lockout 
concerning  the  clause  prohibiting  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  work.  He  does 
not  think  that  formal  limitations  are  necessary  to  protect  the  employees  against 
rushing  by  employers.  They  can  stop  working  for  anyone  who  tries  to  overwork 
them.     (525.) 

2.  Buuding  trades  council. — Mr.  Griffiths,  a  general  contractor^  asserts  that 
the  building  trades  council  is  not  willing  to  let  the  men  do  an  honest  day's  work 
for  an  honest  day's  wage.  If  he  were  bidding  on  a  job  at  the  present  time  be 
would  make  his  bid  with  the  exi)ectation  that  the  men  would  do  a  day's  work;  but 
this  is  because  he  does  not  expect  that  the  building  trades  council  wUl  be  in  exist- 
ence when  any  job  now  in  contemplation  is  begun.  He  gives  two  instances  of 
restriction  of  work.  In  the  first  he  noticed  that  his  men  were  not  doing  a  fair 
day's  work,  and  his  foreman  stated  that  the  walking  delegate  had  threatened  the 
foreman  with  a  fine  of  $25  and  with  being  compelled  to  leave  Mr.  Griffiths' s 
employ  if  he  tried  to  make  the  men  work  fwrly.  The  other  instance  is  this:  The 
union  in  a  certain  line  was  endeavoring  to  arrange  with  the  employers  in  that 
line  this  winter,  and  the  first  declaration  of  the  union  was  that  it  proposed  to 
limit  the  amount  of  work  during  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Griffiths  says  "  that  is 
iust  what  the  building  trades  council  backed  up."  Mr.  Griffiths  declares  that  the 
limitation  of  work  is  a  new  thing,  and  that  the  men  do  not  do  the  work  that  they 
did  in  former  years  in  any  of  the  trades  that  he  is  acquainted  with.     (835, 837, 388. ) 

Mr.  Falkenau  admits  that  the  limitations  do  not  extend  to  all  trades  affiliatea 
with  the  building  trades  council,  but  considers  that  such  limitations  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  council  in  its  refusal  to  discipline  the  unions  which  have  estab- 
hshed  them.     (313.) 

Mr.  Barton,  president  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  says  that  he  has  had 
a  house  ready  for  plaster  on  which  there  has  been  no  work  done  for  2  months. 
He  thinks  the  strike  in  the  building  trades  is  seriously  endangering  the  prosx)erity 
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of  Chicag^o.  The  principle  upon  which  the  building  trades  conncil  are  especially 
insisting  is  the  ri^ht  to  mnit  the  product  of  the  workman.  This  the  contractors 
resist,  and  the  witness  thinks  they  are  right  in  doing  so,  but  he  says  that  the 
unions  have  been  hitherto  so  successful  in  maintaining  the  principle  that  they 
will  not  giye  it  up  as  long  as  they  think  there  is  any  chance  of  Keeping  it  in 
operation.    (800. ) 

Mr.  PoucHOT,  business  agent  of  the  sheet  metal  workers'  union,  declares  that 
if  the  men  of  any  ti:ade  make  a  rule  which  vic^tes  an  unezjnred  agreement  with 
employers  the  building  trades  council  does  not  back  them  up  in  it.  The  building 
trades  council  has  never  called  a  8ymx)athetic  strike  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the 
plumbers  and  gas  fitters,  which  have  caused  the  most  serious  complaint.  If  the 
plumbers  themselves  went  out  wiliiout  a  just  cause  the  building  trades  councfl 
would  compel  them  to  go  back  to  work.  The  building  trades  council  has  made 
some  investigation  of  the  grievances  that  the  contractors  name  against  plumbers, 
gas  fitters,  and  lathers,  and  has  found  in  the  trades  a  readiness  to  meet  tiie 
employers  and  remedy  the  alleged  grievances.  Mr.  Pouchot  believes  that  the 
plumbers  went  to  their  employers  to  settle  their  difference  in  regard  to  working 
rules,  and  that  the  employers  said  that  they  would  not  meet  them  and  settle  wi£ 
them  till  they  withdrew  from  the  building  trades  council.  If  the  contractors 
would  call  the  ^evances  to  the  attention  of  the  building  trades  council  it  would 
force  the  offendmg  trades  to  live  up  to  their  contracts  with  their  employers.     (439. ) 

3.  Plumbers. — Mr.  Smith  states  that  the  plumbers'  union  adopted  a  set  of  work- 
ing rules  about  July  1, 1899,  which  involves  a  very  radical  limitation  of  the  dav^s 
work.  In  some  cases  the  reduction  is  as  much  as  60  per  cent;  in  other  cases  the 
rules  call  for  a  good  dav's  work.  Because  of  the  complications  that  arise,  a 
plumber's  work  can  not  be  accurately  gauged.  The  reduction  was  not  due  to 
any  excessive  pressure  upon  the  men  before  the  rules  were  adopted.  The  witness 
understands  that  the  argument  for  the  limit  was  that  it  would  make  more  work, 
bO  that  more  members  of  the  union  would  be  employed.  The  master  plumbers 
who  had  contracts  on  hand  were  compelled  to  lose  the  amount  of  the  reduction, 
as  the  limitation  was  enforced  without  previous  notice.  The  committee  of  the 
union  which  met  the  employers  to  discuss  the  question  admitted  that  the  rules 
were  objectionable,  and  recommended  to  the  union  that  some  of  ti^em  be 
amended  and  others  be  abrogated;  but  the  union  refused.    (407, 4(^,  410.) 

Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  the  limit  of  a  day's  work  fixed 
by  the  plumbers— the  setting  of  one  basin,  or  one  closet,  or  one  bath,  or  the  rough- 
ing in  for  each  one  of  these — does  not  permit  a  man  to  do  more  than  three-eighths 
as  much  as  a  man  should  do  in  8  hours.  The  building  trades  council  has  taken 
as  a  basis  the  amoimt  of  work  which  the  inferior  workman  can  do  in  a  given 
time.     (313.) 

Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  Jr.,  an  independent  builder,  refers  to  the  rule  of  the 
plumbers  that  a  man  shall  not  put  up  more  than  one  fixture — a  washstand,  a  closet, 
or  a  bath  tub — ^in  a  day,  and  states  that  any  good  plumber,  after  all  the  work  is 
done  underneath,  can  connect  three  in  a  day.  A  very  ffood  plumber  can  set  four. 
He  supposes  that  the  rule  was  made  because  the  plumbers  want  to  give  as  much 
work  as  they  can.  He  believes  that  the  plasterers  and  the  lathers  also  have  limi- 
tations of  work.  Such  rules  make  it  dangerous  to  build.  If  one  should  put  up  a 
house  now,  and  it  should  cost  twice  as  much  as  it  ordinarily  would,  and  next  year 
these  rules  should  no  longer  be  in  force,  the  man  who  built  now  would  be  at  a 
very  great  disadvantage.     ( 1 70. ) 

Mr.  Smith  cites  the  case  of  The  P.  Nacey  Ck>mpany,  which  discharged  a  plumber 
for  incompetency,  with  the  result  that  all  union  men  in  its  employ  went  out  on  a 
sympathetic  strike  on  January  17, 1900,  and  had  not  returned  at  the  time  of  the 
witness's  testimony.  The  union  contended  that  the  man  was  discharged  because 
he  lived  up  to  the  union  rules.  He  was  doing  work  of  such  a  nature  that  his 
allotted  task,  according  to  the  union  rules,  was  finished  by  1  or  2  o'clock,  and 
thereafter  he  had  nothmg  to  do  but  smoke  and  amuse  himself  till  his  8  hours  were 
up.     (409.) 

Mr.  CoRBOY,  a  plumbing  contractor,  states  that  the  rules  of  the  joumejrmen 
plumbers  limiting  the  day's  work  are  ridiculous.  The  calking  of  four  joints,  which 
IS  specified  by  one  rule  as  a  day's  work,  can  be  done  in  an  hour.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  other  specifications  which  a  man  can  not  perform  in  a  day.  The 
men  themselves  constantly  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  rules.  The  union  promised  all  last  summer  to  modify  them,  but  has  taken 
no  action  to  that  end.    (414.) 

Mr.  Brennock,  treasurer  of  the  building  trades  council,  says  that  before  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  organization  among  the  carpenters  there  was  scarcely 
an  employer  having  half  a  dozen  or  more  men  who  did  not  hire  some  strong  fellow 
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to  drive  them  all  day  long.  Eight  or  nine  men  wonld  be  put  to  work  in  a  row 
la3rmg  flooring,  and  anyone  who  could  not  keep  the  pace  set  oy  the  strongest  could 
not  keep  his  job.  It  is  as  a  result  of  such  conditions  that  the  rules  limiting  the 
Amount  of  work  have  been  established  by  the  various  unions. 

The  witness  declares  that  he  has  talked  to  many  plumbers  as  to  the  restriction 
of  work,  and  that  they  have  invariably  told  him  that  the  limit  of  8  joints  is  all  that 
a  man  can  properly  do  in  a  day.  If  lathers  attempt  to  do  more  work  than  26 
bunches  a  day,  they  put  no  connections  on  the  comers  and  otherwise  skimp  the 
work.  If  plumbers  worked  beyond  their  stren^h  all  day,  their  work  would  be 
imperfect  and  would  result  in  oaA  sanitary  conditions.     (466, 467. ) 

Mr.  Davis,  a  mosaic  contractor,  testifies  that  he  recently  observed  a  plumber 
sitting  idle  and  smoking^  pipe  at  about  11  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  learned 
on  inquiry  that  the  man  haa  finished  his  day's  work.  Mr.  Davis  recently  had 
occasion  to  have  a  bath  tub,  a  bowl,  and  a  closet  put  into  his  own  house.  Any  one 
of  these  fixtures  constitutes  a  day's  work  under  the  regulations  of  the  plumbers' 
organization.  The  man  whom  Mr.  Davis  employed  set  all  three  before  8  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Davis  states  that  in  his  own  trade  of  mosaic  work  there  has  been  an  attempt 
to  restrict  the  day's  work.    (422.) 

4.  Cki8  fitters. — ^Mr.  Lonq,  Dusiness  agent  of  the  Chicago  gsis  fitters'  association, 
states  that  this  was  the  first  organization  in  the  Chicago  bmlding  trades  to  put  a 
limit  to  a  day's  work.  It  was  done  about  3  years  ago.  He  maintains,  however, 
that  the  amount  permitted  is  more  than  the  average  workman  can  do  in  8  hours, 
and  he  seems  to  assert  that  a  Chicago  gas  fitter  now  does  more  in  8  hours  without 
a  helper  than  he  formerly  did  in  10  nours  with  a  helper.  He  says  that  the  legiti- 
mate contractors  congratulated  him  on  the  working  of  the  limitation  when  it  had 
been  a  little  while  in  force.    (198,  205. ) 

5.  Lathers, — Mr.  Began,  of  the  lathers'  union,  admits  that  this  union  fixes  a 
day's  work  at  25  bundles  of  lath,  neither  more  nor  less.  He  declares  that  this  is 
as  much  as  an  average  man  can  put  on.  There  are  about  15  particularly  fast  men 
out  of  the  800  meml^rs  of  the  union,  whom  the  bosses  used  to  employ,  one  here 
and  one  there,  to  set  the  pace  for  the  others.  The  ordinary  man  could  not  keep 
ap  without  greatly  overworking.  He  would  have  to  keep  the  pace  or  come  down 
in  his  price;  and  after  he  came  down  in  his  price  the  bosses  would  use  this  fact  to 
compel  the  first-class  men  to  come  down  also.  It  was  by  using  one  class  as  a  club 
to  hold  the  other  down  that  the  employers  had  got  wages  down  to  90  cents  a  day 
before  the  union  was  formed.     (21 1 . ) 

6.  Tile  setters. — Mr.  Bonner,  a  fioor  tile  and  ornamental  mosaic  contractor, 
declares  that  the  tile  setters'  union  in  Chicago  limits  the  amount  of  work  which 
its  members  shall  do.     (886. ) 

7.  Painters.--MT.  Stiles,  a  master  painter,  has  no  doubt  that  there  has  recently 
been  a  secret  understanding  in  the  pamting  trade  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  work  of 
the  men.  For  a  year  or  two  it  has  been  imx)Ossible  to  get  union  men  to  do  the 
usual  amount  of  work.    (841 . ) 

Mr.  Buss,  a  painting  contractor,  states  that  a  demand  was  made  upon  him  to 
discharge  a  certain  workman  who  was  simply  trying  to  do  a  good  day's  work  and 
help  the  work  along,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  doing  too  much.  The  reason 
seemed  to  be  that  there  were  many  men  out  of  employment  and  it  was  thought 
that  more  would  have  to  be  hired  if  each  man  did  as  uttle  as  possible,    f  250. ) 

Mr.  Murphy,  vice-president  of  the  painters'  district  council,  denies  that  that 
organization  in  any  way  limits  the  work  which  a  man  shall  do.  He  declares,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  master  painters  to  select  some  young 
and  vigorous  man  to  set  the  pace  for  the  others,  expecting  every  man  to  do  an 
equal  amount  of  work.  It  has  come  about  by  this  practice  that  men  of  45  or  50 
years  of  age  can  not  get  jobs  except  during  the  very  Dusiest  seasons,  being  unable 
to  keep  the  pace.    (454.) 

8.  Marble  setters. — Mr.  McCullough,  business  agent  of  the  marble  setters' 
onion,  denies  that  this  union  has  a  limitation  of  work.  He  admits  that  a  book 
of  rules  for  measuring  a  day's  work  was  adopted,  but  says  that  onlya  single 
eftort  was  made  to  enforce  it,  and  that  was  made  over  2  years  ago.  The  rules 
were  adopted  in  an  effort  to  check  men  who  were  suspected  of  being  piece  work- 
ers. ''  who  would  work  night  and  day  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  members." 
(215.) 

9.  Carpenters, — Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  council, 
says  that  fault  has  been  found  with  the  following  rule  of  the  carpenters'  union: 
"Any  member  guilty  of  excessive  work  or  rushing  on  any  job  shall  be  rejwrted 
and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $5.  Any  foreman  using  abusive  language  to  or 
rushing  the  men  under  his  supervision  snail  be  fined  not  less  than  |10  and  ruled 
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off  the  job."  The  witness  declares  that  a  mle  of  this  sort  is  absolutely  necess&ry 
to  meet  the  policy  of  some  contractors  of  hiring  one  or  two  young,  athletic  men, 
far  above  the  average  in  physical  strength,  and  having  them  set  a  pace  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  the  average  man  to  meet,  bnt  which  he  must  come  near 
meeting  on  peril  of  discharge.  Only  one  man  has  been  fined  nnder  this  mle 
daring  the  2  years  that  it  has  been  in  force.  It  ought  to  be  enforced  more  than 
it  is,  in  the  witness's  opinion,  though  it  does  have  some  salutary  restraining  effect 
on  tne  members  of  the  union.     (457.) 

Mr.  Clark,  a  contractor,  declares  that  the  rule  of  the  carpenters'  union  making 
a  foreman  liable  to  a  fine  of  $10  for  rushing  men  makes  a  foreman  a  representa- 
tive of  the  building  trades  council  and  not  of  his  employer.  Another  rule  that 
would  break  up  any  man  in  business  after  a  time,  if  adhered  to,  is  the  rule  as  to 
the  position  of  the  steward  of  the  job.     (401.) 

10.  Bricklayers, — Mr.  Oubbins,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  declares 
that  his  union  does  not  limit  the  amount  of  work  that  a  man  shall  do.  The  Chi- 
cago bricklayers  are  known  as  the  best  mechanics  in  their  line  in  the  country, 
and  are  carried  all  over  the  country  by  contractors  who  do  work  in  Chicago. 
They  work  harder  and  do  more  work  than  any  men  in  the  other  States.  Before 
1883  and  1884  they  used  to  work  10  hours  and  lay  about  1,000  bricks  in  an  ordi- 
nary wall.  Now  they  work  8  hours  and  have  to  lay  1,000  bricks.  In  Liverpool 
and  London  bricklayers  have  a  limit  of  400  a  day,  and  Mr.  Gubbins  envies  the 
English  bricklayers.  In  Chicago  two  fast  men  are  picked  out  to  stand  at  the 
comers  of  the  building  and  lay  each  a  small  number  of  brick  there,  while  the  men 
between  have  each,  perhaps,  5  or  6  feet  of  wall  and  must  keep  their  space  filled  up 
as  the  end  men  raise  the  line.     (283, 234. ) 

Mr.  "Wells,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  he  has  experienced  a  limitation  of 
work  on  rough  building,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  large  job  which  he  recently  put  up 
for  the  McCormicks.  The  labor  on  this  job,  both  brickwork  and  carpenter  work, 
cost  much  more  than  ever  before.  The  foreman  said  that  if  he  tried  to  hurry  the 
work  he  would  be  fined  by  the  union.     (378.) 

11.  Bridge  and  structural  ironwork. — Mr.  Frank  M.  Ryan,  a  structural  iron 
worker,  declares  that  the  workers  in  that  trade  in  Chicago  work  harder  and  faster 
than  in  other  cities.  He  believes  that  they  drive  nearly  twice  as  many  rivets  in  a 
day  as  workmen  elsewhere.  In  fact,  it  is  the  practice  of  contractors  who  have  15 
or  20  different  gangs  of  riveters  to  select  2  or  3  of  the  best  gaiigs  and  give*  them 
25  cents  or  50  cents  a  day  extra  to  set  the  pace  for  the  others,  wno  are  supposed, 
then,  to  keep  up  and  drive  the  same  number  of  rivets.  The  result  is  that  tiie 
strongest  ana  most  robust  men  in  the  trade  can  not  stand  the  work  for  more  than 
2  or  3  years  without  breaking  down  physically.     (279. ) 

1.  Apprenticeship. — 1.  Machinists.— ^r.  Chalmers  declares  that  labor  unions  are 
unjust  in  that  they  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  who  may  be  engaged,  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  colored  men,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  machinists  prohibit  the  engagement  of  any  man  over  21  years  old  as  an  ap- 
prentice. This  last  provision  bars  out  from  the  practical  work  of  machine  shops 
graduates  of  colleges  and  manual-training  schools,  who  have  specially  prepared 
for  such  work  and  who  soon  become  the  most  eflScient  employees  and  those  most 
likely  to  be  promoted.  The  president  of  the  machinists'  union  has  declared  ttiat 
he  never  knew  a  college  boy  who  was  worth  anything  for  shopwork.  In  view  of 
this  attitude  of  the  unions,  Mr.  Chalmers  declares  that  they  do  not  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  more  intelligent  class  of  workmen,  at  least  so  far  as  his  own  experience 
goes.  Nor  has  he  seen  any  tendency  on  their  part  toward  encouraging  morality 
and  sobriety.     (12.) 

Mr.  Devens,  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  says 
that  comparatively  few  regularly  indentured  apprentices  are  employed  in  machine 
shops.  There  are  many  boys  and  men  employed  at  unskilled  work,  but  receiving 
practically  no  instruc^on  and  not  being  advanced  to  skilled  work  xmless  they 
show  special  aptitude.  Even  where  apprentices  are  regularly  indentured  they 
must  force  themselves  ahead,  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  they  hope  to  obtain  sat- 
isfactory instruction  and  advancement.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  they 
ever  do  receive  proper  instruction,  Mr.  Devens  insists  that  he  has  been  familiar 
particularly  witn  one  shop  in  which  the  apprentices  were  given  every  x>ossible 
opportunity  to  learn  thoroughly.  He  does  not  know  whether  this  is  a  general 
mle.     (511.) 

2.  Building  trades, — In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Havey,  the  rules  of  the  labor  unions 
regarding  apprenticeship  are  unjust.  Boys  to-day  would  like  to  have  the  same 
chance  to  learn  trades  which  the  members  of  the  unions  had  when  they  were  boys; 
but  they  no  longer  hav  the  opportunity,  at  least  in  the  building  trades.  Indeed, 
the  union  men  have  adopted  a  system  which  will  prove  a  curse  to  their  own  chil- 
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dren.  A  man  who  is  mnning  a  shop  himself  is  not  permitted  to  teach  his  own  boy 
the  trade.    This  practice  also  tends  to  make  men  tramps  and  criminals.    (172.) 

Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  asserts  that  apprentices  are  absolutely 
barred  in  aU  the  most  remunerative  building  trades  in  Chicago.  Out  of  82  trades 
in  the  building  trades  council  there  are  only  two  or  three  in  which  a  contractor 
can  i)ermit  his  own  son  to  learn  his  own  trade  in  his  own  establishment.     (313.) 

The  ultimatum  of  the  contractors*  council  of  April  30, 1900,  provided  that  each 
employer  should  have  the  right  to  teach  his  trade  to  apprentices.  This  provision 
was  somewhat  modified  in  the  agreement  with  the  bricklayers  made  after  the 
strike.  It  was  provided  that  each  employer  might  take  not  more  than  one  new 
apprentice  each  year,  that  the  term  of  service  should  be  three  years,  and  that 
various  detailed  rules  should  be  observed.     (Miller.  527, 564.) 

The  carpenters'  agreement,  made  in  February,  1901,  permitted  each  employer 
to  teach  his  trade  to  apprentices,  but  provided  that  the  apprenticeship  should  last 
not  less  than  3  years  and  no  apprentice  should  be  over  21  years  old.  (Taylor, 
529.) 

3.  Plumbers. — Mr.  Smith,  a  plumbing  contractor,  states  that  by  an  agreement 
made  in  1896,  which  was  by  its  terms  to  continue  in  force  until  October  8,  1898, 

1  apprentice  was  to  be  allowed  for  every  2  journeymen  during  the  first  year.  1  for 
every  3  journeymen  during  the  second  year,  and  1  for  every  4  journeymen  during 
the  third  year.  A  boy  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age  before  he  could  be  em- 
ployed as  an  apprentice.    Not  more  than  1  junior  could  be  employed  for  every 

2  journeymen  for  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  and  1  for  every  3  journeymen 
thereafter.  Each  shop  was  to  be  entitled  to  at  least  1  apwentice,  and  1  junior 
might  be  hired  where  only  1  journeyman  was  employed.  By  a  new  agreement, 
forced  upon  the  employers  in  March,  1897,  it  was  provided  that  each  shop  should 
have  only  1  apprentice.  In  April,  1^9,  the  master  plumbers  were  forced  to  agree 
that  they  would  hire  no  more  new  apprentices  or  junior  plumbers  before  March 
1,1900.     (404,405.) 

Mr.  CX)RBOY,  a  plumbing  contractor,  states  that  a  junior  plumber  is  one  who 
has  served  as  an  apprentice  for  a  certain  time,  say  4  years,  and  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted 2  further  years  of  service.     (414. ) 

Mr.  Smith  presents  a  statement  in  writing  by  Mr.  Nacey ,  an  employing  plumber, 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  attempted  to  teach  his  trade  to  his  own  son,  and  has  been 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  union.     (409.)  ' 

4.  Tile  setters. — Mr.  Bonner,  a  floor-tile  contractor,  states  that  no  apprentice  is 
allowed  by  the  union  in  his  business  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  he  is  informed 
that  none  is  allowed  in  New  York.  Not  a  man  has  been  admitted  to  the  Chicago 
nnion  in  about  5  years.  When  a  tile  setter  comes  into  town  and  gets  a  job  they 
give  him  a  permit  to  work  until  his  application  is  voted  on;  but  they  immediately 
get  a  man  from  another  job  and  put  nmi  in  the  newcomer's  place,  and  so  run  the 
new  man  out  of  town.  The  witness  would  not  be  permitted  to  teach  his  own  son 
the  tile  setter's  trade.  The  witness  mentions  an  English  tile  setter  who  has  had 
a  brother  here  for  four  years  and  has  tried  to  get  him  a  place  as  helper  in  set- 
ting tale,  but  so  far  has  not  succeeded.     (385, 388. ) 

Mr.  McCuLLOUOH,  business  agent  of  the  marble  cutters'  union,  refers  to  Mr. 
Bonner's  statement  that  the  tile  setters  do  not  tolerate  any  apprentices.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  McCullough,  the  tile  setters'  helpers  re^arly  develop  into  tile  setters 
as  ihey  gradually  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  are  admitted  by  the 
tile  setters'  union  when  they  show  proficiency.     (316, 218.) 

5.  Painters. — The  articles  of  agreement  of  the  painters'  district  council  of 
Chicago  provide  for  1  apprentice  for  each  contracting  firm,  and  1  additional 
apprentice  for  every  20  journeymen  employed;  the  apprentices  to  be  under  the 
age  of  18  years  and  to  be  bound  by  indenture  for  3  years,  and  to  be  continuously 
employed  during  that  time.     (344. ) 

8.  Carpenters. — Mr.  Nicholson  submits  the  carpenters'  agreement  of  1899.  It 
does  not  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices,  but  provides  that  all  apprentices 
shall  belong  to  the  union  and  carry  the  current  working  card,  and  that  no  one 
shall  be  allowed  to  work  as  an  apprentice  after  the  age  of  21.     (98.) 

7.  Plasterers. — Mr.  Carroll,  of  the  plasterers'  union,  states  that  in  his  organiza- 
tion a  man  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  4  years,  and  if  he  is  not  a  mechanic 
at  the  end  of  that  time  they  will  probably  give  him  another  year.     (275.) 

8.  Bricklayers.— M.T.  Gubbins,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  states  that 
his  union  formerly  allowed  1  apprentice  to  a  contractor  who  had  been  2  years  in 
business,  a  second  apprentice  the  next  year,  and  a  third  the  year  following. 
After  that  period  the  contractor  could  have  3  apprentices  constantly.  Some  con- 
tractors took  advantage  of  this  rule  and  kept  3  apprentices  when  they  had  no 
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work  to  keep  them  going.  The  witness  does  not  describe  the  present  role  regard- 
ing apprentices.     (288.) 

9.  Architectural  iron  uxyrkers.— The  agreement  between  the  architectural  iron 
workers  and  the  employers  provides  that  there  may  be  1  apprentice  for  each  2 
journeymen  employed  on  a  job.  Apprentices  shall  work  8  years  before  they  can 
become  journeymen .     ( 451 . ) 

J.  Boycotting.— 1.  OormuUy  <&  Jeffery  Company.^Mi,  Jefpery,  a  bicycle  manu- 
facturer, says  that  the  Gtormully  &  Jeffery  Company  made  the  first  bicycles 
west  of  Connecticut.  It  has  been  in  business  about  21  years.  The  men  employed 
have  always  been  treated  well,  and  there  had  been  no  difficulty  until  the  fall  of 
1895.  The  witness  at  that  time  found  that  prices  of  bicycles  were  falling  and  cost 
of  sellins  increasing,  so  that  cheaper  manufacture  was  desirable.  He  found  that 
the  polishers  in  his  shop  belonged  to  a  strong  union,  and  that  they  were  tryinff  to 
get  unfairly  high  prices  for  work.  Whenever  a  new  kind  of  work  was  under- 
utken  they  would  at  first  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  make  each  piece  and  pretend 
that  it  was  very  difficult,  in  order  to  get  a  high  price  by  the  piece.  The  witness 
had  some  hubs  polished  by  workmen  in  another  department  and  found  that  the 
cost  was  about  one-third  of  the  price  charged  by  the  metal  polishers.  He  accord- 
ingly transferred  the  polishing  largely  to  this  other  department  and  had  some  of 
the  screws  and  nuts  i)olished  by  women  who  were  working  in  still  another  depart- 
ment. The  union  men  in  the  polishing  department  thereupon  struck.  They 
injured  some  of  the  property  in  the  shop  before  leaving,  and  thereafter  tried  to 
keep  men  from  coming  to  the  factory  and  taking  work.  The  strikers  would 
come  aroimd  at  noon  and  evening  and  try  to  induce  the  men  to  join  the  union  or 
to  leave  the  f  actor  j[,  and  intimidated  them  to  a  considerable  degree. 

On  account  of  this  difficulty  with  the  polishers,  the  Rambler  bicycle,  manufac- 
tured by  the  GormuUy  &  Jeflfery  Company,  was  boycotted  widely  by  union  labor. 
Mr.  Jeffery  declares  that  he  received  letters  from  agents  in  most  of  the  leading 
towns  throughout  the  entire  country  referring  to  this  boycott.  The  Metal  Polish- 
ers, Buffers  and  Platers'  Union  published  cards  and  circulars  by  the  thousand. 
The  most  common  form  of  these  contains  the  words  on  one  side:  '*Dont  buy 
these  bicycles,  the  Victor,  Victoria,  Rambler,  Ideal,  and  Crescent.  They  are  pol- 
ished  by  scabs."  The  witness  submitted  a  number  of  such  circulars  or  stickers, 
varying  somewhat  in  style  and  wording,  which  he  had  received  from  different 
towns.  One  label  with  the  words,  **  Rambler  bicycle  is  made  bv  scab  labor,'*  was 
distributed  in  very  large  numbers  in  Detroit  near  the  store  of  the  Qormully  & 
Jeffery  Company.  Another  circular,  which  was  distributed  widely  in  Marlboro, 
Mass. ,  is  addi-essed  to  organized  labor  and  the  public  generaUy,  and  declares  tJiat 
the  metal  polishers'  union  has  placed  a  boycott  on  the  Rambler  and  certain  other 
wheels  because  of  discriminations  against  organized  labor.  This  circular  is 
indorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  connection  with  it  were  fur- 
nished stickers  containing  the  picture  of  a  rider  falling  from  a  broken  wheel,  with 
the  words:  **He  rides  a  Rambler  bicycle.  You  see  where  it  breaks."  The  wit- 
ness also  submitted  a  letter  from  the  New  England  depot  of  the  Qormully  & 
Jeffery  Company  referring  to  the  effect  of  the  boycott  in  Marlboro,  and  saying 
that  the  labor  unions  have  claimed  in  their  meetings  that  the  difficulty  with  the 
union  men  was  caused  by  a  40  per  cent  cut  in  wages. 

Mr.  Jeffery  declares  further  that  stickers  similar  to  that  just  described  were  even 
stuck  on  the  windows  of  the  company's  store  in  Chicago,  and  that  they  were  dis- 
tributed generally  throughout  the  country.  The  witness  also  submitted  a  printed 
circular  which  was  mailed  to  every  bicycle  club  by  the  metal  polishers'  union. 
This  circular  states  that  the  GormuUy  &  Jeffery  Company  has  refused  to  employ 
union  labor,  and  that  Mr.  Jeffery  has  declared  that  nonunion  men  were  wanted 
because  they  were  more  pliable  to  the  will  of  the  firm.  The  circular  adds:  **  In 
laying  this  letter  before  you  we  ask  you  to  consider  that  the  Rambler  is  supposed 
to  be  a  high-grade  wheel,  and  now  the  nickel  work  on  the  Rambler  is  inferior  to 
any  low-CTade  wheel  on  the  market.  It  is  being  done  by  cheap,  tmskilled  labor. 
*  *  *  We  now  ask  you,  as  no  doubt  the  product  of  this  firm  is  sold  in  your  city, 
to  wait  upon  the  dealers  and  try  to  get  them  to  refuse  to  handle  the  goods  of  this 
firm. "  This  circular  is  marked, '  *  Indorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  '* 
A  somewhat  similar  letter  was  sent  to  all  the  bicycle  agents  with  whom  the  Qot- 
muUy  &  Jeffery  Company  did  business.  This  latter  circular  refers  also  to  the 
Crescent  bicycle. 

The  witness  also  submitted  a  package  of  pamphlets  which  were  mailed  to  the 
Reliance  Wheelmen  at  Oakland,  Cal.  These  pamphlets  contain  similar  state- 
ments regarding  the  inferior  quality  of  the  Rambler  bicycle  and  regarding  the 
cause  of  the  dispute  at  the  works.  It  adds  that  sales  of  the  Rambler  have  fallen 
off  more  than  one-half  during  the  year  1896  on  account  of  the  boycott,  and  that 
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the  firm  has  **  entered  the  United  States  court,  whining  like  whipped  curs,  and 
praying  for  an  injunction  to  stop  the  International  Union  of  Metal  Polishers  from 
farther  boycotting  their  scab  wneel,"  and  that  an  injunction  was  refused. 

Mr.  Jeffery  says,  further,  that  the  ^ents  of  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Comnany 
have  frequently  been  waited  upon  by  committees  from  local  unions  and  told  not 
to  sell  Rambler  bicycles  on  pam  of  forfeiting  the  custom  of  the  unions  and  their 
friends.  The  witness  submitted  a  number  of  union  newspapers,  naming  the  Gor- 
mully &  Jeffery  Company  among  other  firms  which  are  boycotted  and  snould  not 
be  patronized  by  imion  labor.  In  connection  with  one  of  these  clippings  a  letter 
was  presented,  stating  that  at  Erie,  Pa.,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  unions 
regarding  the  boycott,  it  was  almost  imi)0B8ible  to  get  satisfactory  representation 
for  the  Rambler  bicycle. 

The  president  of  the  International  Union  of  Metal  Polishers  has  admitted  to  the 
witness  that  the  boycott  was  instigated  by  the  members  of  that  organization,  and 
that  they  were  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  these  various  cards  and  stickers. 
The  president  stated  that  he  himself  had  nothing  U>  do  with  it.  and  was  powerless 
to  prevent  it,  although  he  proposed  to  stop  the  boycott  if  a  certain  agreement 
should  be  made  by  the  company. 

The  effect  of  this  boycott,  Mr.  Jeffery  says,  was  to  cause  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery 
Company  to  lose  a  number  of  valuable  agencies.  The  company  was  also  forced 
to  reduce  the  price  of  its  bicycles  by  $10;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  did  not 
ultimately  injure  it,  since  sales  were  largely  increased  by  the  lower  price.  The 
number  of  men  employed,  in  fact,  has  mcreased  rather  than  diminished,  and 
by  various  economies  in  methods  the  percentage  of  profit  has  been  maintained. 
Tne  foreign  sales  of  the  company  especially  have  increased.  The  quaJity  of  the 
wheel  has  not  been  lowered. 

"  There  has  never,"  continues  Mr.  Jeffery,  * '  been  any  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
at  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  works.  The  agreement  which  was  proposed  by  the 
metal  polishers'  union  required  that  only  members  of  the  union  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  polishing,  buffing,  and  plating  room,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
steward  for  each  craft  in  each  department  of  the  factory  where  members  of  the 
nnion  were  employed,  appointed  by  the  organization,  who  should  see  to  it  that  all 
members  lived  up  to  the  rules  of  tiie  organization.''  The  witness  was  unwilling 
to  surrender  the  control  of  his  business  in  this  manner.  The  boycott  continues 
to  the  present  time,  but  it  has  less  force  than  formerly.  The  witness  has  made  no 
strong  effort  to  suppress  it,  and  has  brought  no  suits  for  damages,  oelieving  that 
t^e  less  stir  was  made  in  the  matter  the  better  it  would  be. 

The  Gk>rmully  &  Jeffery  shop  is  now  considered  a  nonunion  one,  although  some 
union  men  are  still  employed.  Some  of  the  old  men  who  were  members  of  the 
union  have  gone  back  to  work,  and  the  witness  believes  that  they  have  not  lost 
their  membership  in  the  union.  The  average  wages  paid  have  not  been  decreased 
since  the  strike,  but  have  been,  if  anything,  a  little  higher.  Members  of  the  polish- 
ers' union  had  demanded  that  they  should  earn  $18  a  week,  and  arranged  that 
when  working  by  the  piece  they  should  get  that  much  and  no  more. 

The  witness  says  that  he  has  employed  no  one  under  16  years  of  age,  and  that 
probably  at  present  2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  are  boys  from  16 
to  18  years  of  age,  who  do  not,  however,  do  men's  work.  The  women  who  were 
employed  aspolishers  on  certain  classes  of  work  are  still  doing  that  work,  satis- 
factorily. The  price  per  piece  has  been  greatly  reduced,  as  appliances  for  doing 
the  work  have  improved,  but  the  averajB^e  earmngs  have  not  been  reduced.  The 
women  receive  about  $10  per  week.  The  cost  to  the  firm  has  been  found  less 
than  half  of  that  paid  when  the  members  of  the  union  were  doing  the  same  work. 
(11^127.) 

8.  OtJier  instances. — "Mr,  Chalmers,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  says  that 
dnring  a  strike  in  1899  at  the  works  of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  the  company  brought 
292  men  to  Chicago,  built  a  restaurant  and  fed  them.  It  found,  however,  that  it 
could  not  buy  food  on  account  of  the  threat  of  the  unions  to  withdraw  their  pat- 
ronage from  anyone  who  would  sell  to  the  company.     (8. ) 

Mr.  Wells,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  Mr.  Manuel,  owner  of  a  depart- 
ment store,  had  a  building  partly  completed  when  the  present  strike  began,  and 
was  not  willing  to  let  it  be  completed  oy  nonunion  men  because  it  would  affect 
his  trade.  Mr.  Wells  also  mentions  the  case  of  the  Northwestern  Yeast  Company , 
which  insisted  on  the  completion  of  its  building  by  union  men,  alleging  a  similar 
reason,  and  alleging  also  the  fear  that  all  its  windows  would  be  broken  if  nonunion 
men  were  employed.     (377.) 

K.  S^pathetio  strikes.  (As  to  demands  of  contractors  on  this  subject,  and  the 
provisions  in  agreements  after  the  strike,  see  d,  xliii.) 

The  articleB  of  agreement  of  the  Painters'  District  Council  of  Chicago  provide 
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that  sympathetic  strikes  when  ordered  by  the  building  trades  conncil  shall  not  be 
violations  of  agreement.     (345. ) 

The  structural  iron  workers'  ap^reement  for  1900  provides  that  a  sympathetic 
strike  shall  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  agreement.  (100.)  The  same  is 
true  of  the  architectural  iron  workers.     (452.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  says  that  the  allowance  of  sympathetic  strikes  is 
more  unbearable  to  the  contractors  than  any  other  demand  of  the  labor  unions. 
When  a  contractor  engages  to  nut  up  a  building,  there  are  two  things  which  he 
must  stipulate  for — the  cost  ana  the  time  of  fini  suing.  The  constant  imminence  of 
strikes  makes  it  imi)ossible  to  be  certain  of  either  of  these  thin^.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sympathetic  strike  is  the  strongest  weapon  that  the  unions  have.  From 
their  point  of  view  it  is  unreasonable  to  ask  them  to  give  it  up.  The  unions  are 
right  and  the  contractors  are  right.  They  can  not  see  each  otner's  rights  clearly 
until  the  fight  has  been  continued  longer  and  the  combatants  feel  the  injuries  of 
it  very  severely.     (89, 90. ) 

Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  the  building  trades  unions  have 
employed  the  sympathetic  strike,  calling  off  all  the  men  on  any  building  where 
nonunion  mechanics  were  employed,  to  compel  all  the  workmen  in  other  trades 
to  join  their  ranks.  They  have  succeeded  by  this  means  in  practically  unionizing 
the  entire  city.     (312,  321 . ) 

Mr.  Edwahd  Ryau,  business  agent  of  the  architectural  iron -workers*  union, 
says  that  during  more  than  two  years  there  have  been  only  three  small  strikes  by 
the  oraginization,  and  that  there  have  been  no  sympathetic  strikes.     (451.) 

Mr.  FRANK  M.  Ryan  says  that  he  can  not  see  that  sympathetic  strikes  are  worse 
in  their  principles  or  their  effects  than  sympathetic  lockouts.  The  contractoi  s 
in  the  building  trades  at  present,  he  declares,  are  engaged  in  a  sympathetic 
lockout.     (281.) 

•  L.  Fines  by  labor  unions  on  their  members. — Mr.  Havby,  a  gas  fitter,  refers  to  the 
fining  of  Mr.  Konemerge  by  the  gas-fitters'  union.  He  says  that  there  had  been  a 
feud  between  Mr.  Konemerge  and  Mr.  Long,  business  agent  of  the  gas-fitters' 
union,  and  that  Mr.  Konemerge  *'  licked  "  Mr.  Long.  He  was  fined  $1,000  by  the 
union,  an  altogether  excessive  and  unjust  amount,  the  real  basis  of  it  being  the 
enmity  of  the  business  agent.  Mr.  Konemer^  succeeded  in  getting  a  job.  He 
had  at  the  time  no  money  and  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house.  He  went  to  Mr.  Long 
and  asked  a  permit  to  go  to  work,  promising  to  pay  |5  when  he  received  his  wages 
on  Saturday  night.  The  permit  was  refused  unless  payment  was  made  in  advance, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  wife  of  Mr.  Konemerge  went  down  on  her 
knees  to  Mr.  Long. 

Mr.  Havey  himself  was  fined  heavily,  during  a  period  of  several  years  when  he 
had  allowed  his  membership  in  the  union  to  lapse,  for  failure  to  attend  the  labor 
parade  and  the  meetings.  He  does  not  particularly  complain,  however,  of  the 
mjustice  of  these  fines.    (172.  173, 174.) 

Mr.  Long,  business  agent  of  the  Chicago  Gas-Fitters'  Association,  says  that  when 
Mr.  Havey  went  into  business  for  himself  he  neglected  to  pay  his  dues  or  take 
the  proper  withdrawal  card.  Mr.  Long  tried  rex)eatedly  to  induce  him  to  arrange 
the  matter  when  the  amount  due  was  less  than  $10.  He  refused,  saying  that  he 
did  not  eacpect  to  work  again  at  his  trade.  He  fsdled  in  business  and  wishe<*  to 
work  again.  The  union  gave  him  a  permit  to  work.  He  afterwards  went  to 
work  for  the  gas  company,  which  employs  none  but  nonunion  men,  at  $60  a  month, 
contrary  to  the  union  rules.     (200,  201.) 

Referring  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Havey  with  reference  to  Mr.  Kone- 
merge, Mr.  Long  says  that  Mr.  Konemerge  was  fined  by  the  union  for  subcon- 
tracting contrary  to  the  union  rules.  The  fine  was  at  first  $1,000,  but  was 
reduced  to  $100.  Mr.  Konemerge  was  given  permits  to  work  on  condition  of 
making  payments  from  time  to  time  upon  his  fine,  whenever  he  should  have 
employment.  He  repeatedly  broke  his  promises;  violated  the  union  rules,  and 
lied  to  the  union  representatives.  He  once  tried  to  hit  the  business  agent — that 
is,  the  witness — with  a  piece  of  gas  pipe,  but  did  not  succeed.     (201, 202.) 

Mr.  Long  states  that  when  a  member  of  a  union  is  out  of  work  he  can  have  his 
dues  extended  from  meeting  to  meeting  until  he  gets  employment,  if  he  only 
attends  the  meetings  and  looks  after  it.  A  man  not  in  good  standing,  indebted 
to  the  union  for  dues  or  fines,  can  get  a  permit  to  work,  provided  he  agrees  to 
make  a  weekly  payment  whenever  he  works  a  certain  number  of  day^  in  the 
week.     (201,202.) 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  the  structural  ii-on  workers'  union,  states  that  in  his  union 
charges  against  a  member  have  to  be  brought  in  in  writing,  a  trial  board  of  12  is 
selected  by  the  chairman,  and  due  notice  is  given  to  the  accused  to  prepare  his 
defense.  A  fine  is  levied  upon  any  member  who  brings  in  false  charges  against 
another.    (472.)  __%___ 
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Mrs.  RoBB  states  that  her  husband  is  a  first-class  painter.  He  has  twice  belonged 
to  the  painters'  union.  He  is  now  excluded  by  reason  of  a  fine  of  $100  which  the 
union  laid  upon  him.  His  offense  was  putting  a  skylight  over  some  $7,000  worth 
of  fine  electrical  machinery  while  there  was  a  strike  on  the  job.  He  was  waylaid 
in  the  haUs  of  the  power  house  by  some  6  or  7  men,  and  beaten  and  kicked  into 
insensibility.     (80. ) 

Mr.  Murphy,  vice-president  of  the  painters'  district  council,  declares  that  there 
has  been  much  romance  built  up  about  a  small  amount  of  fact  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robb.  He  says  that  he  first  knew  Mr.  Robb  in  1887  or  1888.  He  was 
then  inclined  to  be  a  good  union  man  during  busy  times,  but  dropped  out  as  soon 
as  work  became  slack.  Finally,  about  1898,  he  became  incorrigible  as  a  unionist, 
and,  to  get  rid  of  him,  charges  were  made  and  he  was  fined  $100,  with  no  expec- 
tation that  he  would  pay  the  fine.  The  witness  denies  that  the  union  has  had  any 
influence  in  keeping  him  out  of  work  since  that  time;  the  truth  is  that  it  had 
wholly  forgotten  his  existence.  The  witness  has  recently  inquired  of  a  paint  shop 
in  Maplewood,  near  where  Mr.  Robb  lives,  and  has  been  informed  that  the  union 
has  never  interfered  with  Mr.  Robb's  getting  work  there.  The  employer  added 
that  Mr.  Robb  never  **  got  cross-eyed  "  trying  to  get  work. 

Mr.  Murphy  says  further  that  he  made  numerous  inquiries  among  the  neigh- 
bors of  the  Robbs  in  Maplewood,  but  could  find  none  who  would  say  a  good  word 
for  either  Mr.  Robb  or  his  wife.  It  is  reported  by  the  neighbors  that  he  makes  it 
a  practice  to  work  long  enough  to  scrape  together  a  few  dollars,  and  then  that  he 
quits  and  with  his  wife  goes  to  the  races,  both  bein^  inveterate  bettors.  If  it  be 
a  fact  that  Mr.  Robb  has  not  earned  more  than  $7  since  last  October,  this  is  not 
an  uncommon  state  of  affairs  even  for  men  of  ^ood  standing  in  the  union.     (454.) 

Mr.  Ryajj,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  objects  to  the  practice  of  fining  union 
members  for  disregarding  some  rule,  often  by  direction  of  the  employer.  Many 
men  would  join  unions  were  it  not  for  the  heavy  initiation  fees,  which  they  can 
not  afford  to  pay.     (292.) 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  while  at  first  it  is  diflScult  to  make  the  members  of  the 
union  abide  by  its  rules,  when  they  have  once  been  fined  or  otherwise  disciplined 
they  learn  what  the  rules  are,  as  they  often  have  not  before,  and  become  loyal  to 
them.  The  International  Association  of  Machinists  seldom  permanently  expels  a 
member,  but  will  **  forgive  seven  times  seven."    (495.) 

M.  Finet  by  labor  unions  and  employers*  organisations  on  employers. — Mr.  Price,  a 
general  contractor,  states  that  employers  have  been  compelled  to  pay  any  fine  laid 
upon  them  by  the  labor  unions  or  go  out  of  business.  Mr.  Price  has  been  fined  by 
the  master  masons*  association,  to  which  he  belongs,  for  violation  of  a  rule  as  to 
the  purchase  of  material.  He  thinks  that  the  levy  of  the  fine  by  an  organization 
of  which  a  man  is  a  member,  and  whose  rules  he  has  promised  to  obey,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  levy  of  a  fine  by  an  orgamzation  which  he  does  not 
belong  to  and  which  should  have  no  control  over  him.    (303, 364. ) 

Mr.  NICHOLSON,  a  contractor,  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  organization 
without  discipline,  such  as  that  enforced  by  fines  in  associations  of  workmen  and 
of  employers.  The  exclusive  agreements  of  service  and  employment  between 
such  organizations,  and  the  combinations  of  contractors  with  material  men,  are 
also  measures  of  protection  which  workmen  and  employers  alike  feel  compelled 
to  resort  to.  Mr.  Nicholson  states  that  the  employers'  organization  fined  a  build- 
ing firm  $500  recently.  His  own  firm  was  fined  last  season,  but  the  fine  was 
remitted  when  the  firm  acknowledged  that  it  was  in  the  wrong.  He  believes  the 
same  course  was  followed  in  the  other  case  mentioned.     (91.) 

Mr.  Stbuble,  a  cut-stone  contractor,  states  that  the  journeymen  stonecutters 
have  an  unwritten  law  under  which  when  a  fine  is  forced  out  of  a  contractor  for 
any  alleged  offense  one-half  of  it  is  paid  to  the  man  who  makes  the  charge.     (357. ) 

Mr.  Bliss,  a  painting  contractor,  states  that  a  fine  was  placed  on  him  in  con- 
sequence of  his  failing  to  appear  to  answer  charges  before  the  painters'  council. 
They  misdirected  the  letter  notifying  him,  and  he  did  not  ^et  it  until  the  day 
after  the  trial  was  set;  but  they  said  he  knew  of  the  notification,  having  heard  of 
U  from  the  men.     (250. ) 

Mr.  Struble  states  the  following  facts: 

The  firm  of  John  Olsen  &  CJo.,  cut-stone  contractors,  had  a  stone-planing 
machine  and  2  hand  stonecutters  at  the  bench,  as  required  by  the  agreement 
between  the  contractors  and  the  union.  The  union  fined  the  firm  $200  on  the 
ground  that  1  of  the  2  stonecutters  was  an  exempt  member  of  the  union;  that  is, 
one  who  was  no  longer  able  to  do  a  regular  day's  work,  and  so  was  permitted  to 
work  for  less  than  the  imion  wage.  After  a  strike  the  firm  was  compelled  to  pay 
the  fine. 

When  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  post-office  in  Chicago  was  to  be  laid,  an  order 
of  the  building  trades  council  informed  the  committee  in  charge  that  $5,000  would 
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have  to  be  x)aid  to  the  council  or  the  stone  which  had  been  cut  for  the  comer  »tone 
could  not  be  laid.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  ia  said  to  have  made  this  proposition,  after- 
wards denied  it;  but  Mr.  Struble  thinks  that  the  evidence  shows  that  it  was 
made,  and  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  building  trades  council.  The  block  of 
granite  which  was  objected  to  was  not  in  fact  laid.  A  common  limestone  was 
substituted.     (357, 360. )     (See  also  as  to  this  transaction,  p.  LVI.) 

Mr.  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  stonecutters'  union,  asserts  that  Mr.  Olsen  was 
proved  guiltjr  of  running  a  small  planing  machine  while  employing  only  1  man 
at  the  bench  instead  of  2,  as  provided  by  the  agreement  of  the  contractors  with 
the  stonecuttei*8.     ( 449. ) 

Mr.  Bonner,  a  floor-tile  contractor,  tells  of  an  instance  in  which  a  tile  setter *& 
helper,  the  tile  setter  having  left  the  work  for  a  few  moments,  soaked  off  the 
paper  from  the  tiles,  and  having  accidently  displaced  a  few  tiles  in  removing  the 
paper  proceeded  to  replace  them  in  the  cement  The  walking  delegate  happened 
to  come  to  the  door  and  see  him.  He  fined  the  employer  $50  for  having  a  helper 
set  the  mosaic,  though  the  employer  was  nowhere  near  the  place  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  incident.  The  mantel  and  tile  dealers'  association  threatened  to  lock 
out  all  its  men  if  the  fine  was  insisted  on.  In  another  case  the  Interior  Wood 
Working  Company  employed  a  man  probably  60  years  old,  concerning  whom 
a  special  rule  had  been  passed  by  the  union  to  permit  him  to  work  at  reduced  pay. 
He  was  working  for  $3.50.  When  he  had  been  at  work  several  weeks,  the  union 
demanded  $8.50  a  day  for  him,  which  is  the  regular  rate  for  men  over  50  years 
old.  The  Interior  Wood  Working  CJompany  was  fined  $100,  and  the  employers' 
organization  locked  out  the  workmen  for  6  weeks  before  a  settlement  was  reached. 
(884.) 

H.  MiieelUneons  rules  and  praotiees. — 1 .  Sharpening  tools  on  emjflovertt'  time, — The 
rules  of  the  carpenters'  union  forbid  the  repairing,  filing,  or  grinding  of  tools  on 
a  member's  own  time  vfhile  employed  by  a  contractoi  or  a  builder,  under  penalty 
of  not  less  than  $10  fine.     (898. ) 

Mr.  C!lark,  a  contractor,  referring  to  this  rule,  says  that  carpenters  usually 
come  to  a  new  job  with  their  tools  dull,  and  in  that  case  canspena  hours  of  time, 
under  the  rule,  in  sharpening  tools,  and  be  paid  for  it  at  the  rate  of  42^  cent«  an 
hour.  j:400.) 

Mr.  WOODBUEY,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  council,  states  that  a  car- 
penter is  exx)ected  to  take  his  kit  upon  a  new  job  in  good  condition.  During  the 
progress  of  the  job,  however,  it  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  trade  that  tools 
should  be  sharpened  and  kept  in  condition  on  the  employer's  time.     (466. ) 

2.  Foremen. — The  demand  of  the  contractors'  ultimatum  of  April  30,  1900,  that 
foremen  should  be  the  agents  of  employers,  and  not  subject  to  tne  rules  of  labor 
organizations,  was  incorporated  in  the  agreements  of  the  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers, and  in  other  agreements  meule  after  the  building  trades'  strike.     (526, 529. ) 

3.  Stewards;  choice  and  duties. — The  rules  of  the  carpenters'  union  provide  that 
the  first  journeyman  carpenter  going  to  work  on  a  job  shall  be  steward,  and  if 
two  or  more  carpenters  start  to  work  at  the  same  time  they  shall  elect  a  steward. 
The  steward  is  to  inquire  of  all  carpenters  employed  how  they  stand  with  their 
resx)ective  unions,  to  keep  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  members  work- 
ing on  the  job,  their  unions,  and  the  numbers  of  the  working  cards,  and  to 
report  to  the  district  council  headquarters,  within  one  week  after  work  has  begun, 
the  location  of  the  job,  the  names  of  the  contractor,  owner,  and  architect,  and 
the  general  conditions.  He  has  power  to  examine  the  money  received  by  mem- 
bers, to  learn  whether  they  are  receiving  the  full  rate  of  pay.     (398,  899.) 

Mr.  Clark,  a  contractor,  declares  that  the  rule  as  to  the  position  of  the  stew- 
ard would  break  up  any  man  in  business  if  adhered  to.     ^1496.) 

The  ultimatum  of  the  contractors'  council  of  April  80, 1900,  provided  that  there 
should  be  no  interference  with  worMngmen  during  their  wormng  hours,  but  that 
wherever  a  certain  number  of  union  men  were  working  together  on  a  job  they 
might  select  among  themselves  a  steward  to  represent  them  In  their  dealings  with 
employers,  and  that  he  must  perform  his  duties  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his 
service  to  the  employer.  This  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  a^eemente 
made  after  the  strike  with  the  bricklayers,  the  carpenters,  and  various  other 
organizations.    (Miller,  526;  Taylor.  529.) 

4.  Stealing  time;  carpenters. — Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  carpenters' 
district  council,  refers  to  the  practice  of  some  toremen  and  timekeepers  of  steal- 
ing 3  or  5  minutes  at  noon  and  at  night,  and  perhaps  2  or  8  in  the  morning.  The 
union  has  a  rule  that  a  foreman  or  timekeeper  who  does  this  shall  be  fined  $10. 
Such  a  fine  has  never  been  levied,  though  doubtless  it  should  have  been  levied 
many  times.  The  witness  implies  that  it  is  partly  to  check  this  practice  that  the 
union  requires  working  foremen  who  themselves  use  tools  to  be  members  of  the 
union.    (458.) 
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5.  Overtime  forbidden, — Mr.  Griffiths,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  on 
one  bnilding  he  had  some  runs  for  wheelbarrows  running  up  from  the  sidewalk 
through  the  windows.  Thejr  had  to  be  removed  at  night  and  replaced  in  the 
morning.  It  took  about  5  minutes  for  each  ox)eration.  Though  he  was  willing 
to  pay  overtime  to  the  necessary  number  of  men  for  doing  this  work  before  and 
after  working  hours,  the  building  trades'  council  would  not  permit  this  to  be 
done,  and  all  the  men  employed  there  were  idle  while  the  runs  were  being  taken 
up  at  night  and  replaced  in  the  morning.     (835.) 

6.  Saturday  afternoon  work, — Mr.  Bliss,  a  contracting  plasterer,  states  that 
in  order  to  get  a  i)ermit  to  work  plasterers  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  $1  an  hour 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  special  application  to  the  walking  delegate.  This  is  a 
thing  which  he  will  not  do.     (380.) 

Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  council,  admits  that  l^e 
union  is  perhaps  wrong  in  forbidding  foremen  to  stay  on  their  jobs  on  Saturday 
afternoons.     (457.) 

7.  Useless  expense  demanded  by  wnioTis.^Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor, 
states  that  he  was  compelled  by  the  building  trades  council  to  finish  the  iron 
beams  in  the  Western  Electrical  building  just  as  if  he  were  finishing  the  cornice 
in  an  elegant  residence,  at  an  expense  of  15  cents  a  foot,  while  the  expenditure  of 
2  cents  a  foot  was  aU  that  was  necessary.  The  steam  fitters  insist  on  putting  in 
certain  additional  piping  which  is  considered  by  the  conti'actors  absolutely 
unnecessary  and  superfluous.    ( 321 . ) 

Mr.  Behel,  a  contractor,  refers  to  the  extra  pipe,  unnecessary  in  the  opinion  of 
experts,  which  the  steam  fitters  compel  the  use  of,  and  also  states  that  the  plas- 
terers insist  upon  the  use  of  three  coats  of  plaster  where  the  specifications  call  for 
two.     (395.) 

Mr.  Smith  cites  the  case  of  a  master  plumber,  whose  men  were  called  out  on 
strike  because  he  refused  to  do  certain  unnecessary  work,  in  putting  in  a  revent, 
which  the  city  ordinance  specifically  provides  need  not  be  put  in  in  cases  like  the 
one  in  question.     (409.) 

8.  Paymera  of  dues  of  union  members. — Mr.  Price,  a  general  contractor,  states 
that  the  delegate  of  the  bricklayers'  union  came  upon  a  job  one  day  and  demanded 
of  three  or  four  of  Mr.  Price's  bricklayers  that  they  sign  an  order  on  Mr.  Price 
to  y&y  **  a  certain  amount  of  dues  to  the  representative  of  the  building  trades 
council."  The  masons  claimed  not  to  be  in  arrears,  and  refused.  The  business 
agent  then  demanded  of  Mr.  Price  that  he  discharge  them.  He  refused,  and  the 
biricklayers  and  laborers  on  the  job  immediately  quit  work.  Rather  than  cause 
trouble  the  masons  signed  the  orders  demanded.  They  were  afterwards  fined  by 
the  bricklayers'  union  from  |3  to  $10  apiece.    (861.) 

Mr.  Stiles,  a  master  painter,  states  that  he  was  threatened  with  a  strike  for 
refusing  to  pay  the  balance  of  dues  which  was  alleged  to  be  owed  to  the  union  by 
his  son,  who  had  recently  joined  it  and  who  had  then  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
left  the  city.  His  son  was  of  age,  and  Mr.  Stiles  was  in  no  way  liable  for  his 
dues;  but  he  was  compelled  to  make  the  payment,  and  was  even  rerused  an  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  with  his  son  about  the  matter  before  paying.     (341. ) 

9.  Strike  funds. — Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  says  that  he  does  not  consider  it  a  good  policy  for  a  relatively  new 
and  inexx>eriencea  labor  organization  to  maintain  a  large  strike  fund.  If  it  does, 
men  crowding  into  the  union  are  apt  to  take  advantage  of  the  fund  whether  there 
is  any  cbance  of  winning  the  strike  or  not.  The  International  Association  of 
Maclunists  has  found  that  during  strikes  it  is  often  forced  to  support  many  disso- 
lute men  who  are  not  really  machinists.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  union  is 
thoroughly  educated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cigar  makers,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain 
a  large  strike  fund.     (497.) 

10.  Dues  of  unions. — Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  believes  that  high  dues  and  large  benefits  are  very  desirable  in  a 
union;  that  they  make  the  organization  strong  and  keep  it  from  unnecessary 
strikes.     (498.) 

VI.  PIOZETINa  AND  ACTS  OF  VIOLENOE. 

(See  also  Political  bearings  o/  labor  difficulties,  p.  ci.) 

A.  Pieketlng. — ^Mr.  Rtan,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  declares  himself  a 
believer  in  Iskoor  unions  provided  they  employ  proper  methods,  but  says  they  have 
sometimes  used  methods  both  ridiculous  and  distasteful  to  the  emnloyers.  The 
practices  of  jncketing  and  of  slugging  are  especially  to  be  reprehended. 

Mr.  Ryan  states,  however,  that  in  connection  with  the  recent  strike  at  the 
works  of  the  Morgan-Gardner  Electrical  Company,  the  machinists'  union  did  not 
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resort  to  lawless  methods.  The  shop  was  picketed,  but  the  pickets  were  orderly. 
The  police  were  sent  to  protect  the  company,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do.     (2913.) 

Mr.  Reid,  of  the  machinists'  association,  says  that  the  picket  is  a  body  of  men 
appointed  by  the  employees  of  a  shop  to  meet  the  men  who  intend  to  take  their 
places,  and,  by  moral  suasion  and  by  demonstrating  to  them  the  foolishness  of 
their  attitude,  to  educate  them  so  that  instead  of  working  for  a  man  who  is  antag- 
onistic to  labor  they  will  join  the  union  and  help  fight  against  him.     (191, 102. ) 

Mr.  Walskr,  of  the  (Joss  Printing  Press  Company,  says  that  he  has  no  doubt 
that  the  company  would  have  secured  a  large  number  of  new  men  since  the  strike 
except  for  the  picket  around  his  works.  The  pickets,  most  of  whom  are  former 
empfoyees  of  the  company,  will  not  let  a  man  pass  up  or  down  the  sidewalk  or 
enter  the  building  without  speaking  with  him  and  telling  him  that  he  had  better 
not  go  there  to  work.  If  they  can,  they  take  a  man  who  wants  to  enter  the  shop 
to  their  lodge  and  make  a  union  man  of  him.     (371 ,  374. ) 

Mr.  RouNTREE  says  that  the  Turner  Brass  Works  have  been  picketed,  and  that 
the  pickets  have  been  kept  there  even  after  the  works  were  closed  and  after 
attempts  to  get  workmen  ceased.     (32.) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  manufacturer  of  sheet-metal  work,  considers  picketing  unlawful, 
not  according  to  city  ordinance,  but  according  to  common  law.  It  is  true  that 
Judge  Wines,  in  the  Chalmers  case,  refused  to  issue  an  injunction  against  picket- 
ing, saying  that  he  considered  picketing,  so  long  as  it  amounted  only  to  watching 
and  talking,  to  be  within  the  rights  of  men.  The  judge  added,  however,  that  if 
workmen  attempted  to  use  persuasion  in  such  a  way  as  to  amount  to  threatening, 
it  became  unlawful.  He  also  limited  the  number  of  pickets  who  should  be  allo"vr& 
to  ten.  This  was  a  decision  by  a  lower  court  in  Illinois,  and  has  not  been  passed 
upon  by  the  supreme  court.     (352. ) 

Mr.  Chalmers,  a  machinery  manufacturer,  refers  to  the  fact  that  a  judge  of  a 
lower  court  in  Chicago  held,  during  1899,  that  boycotting  and  picketing  were  legal 
if  kept  within  proper  bounds.  The  judge  declared  that  the  capital  of  unions  was 
the  boycott  ana  the  picket,  and  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  picket  the  prem- 
ises of  employers,  the  only  question  being  how  many  pickets  may  be  empfoyed. 
The  limit  he  fixed  at  six.     (8.) 

Mr.  D ARROW,  a  lawyer  who  has  acted  on  the  side  of  the  workingmen  in  various 
suits  concerning  labor  difficulties,  refers  to  this  decision  as  to  picketing.  He 
says  that  during  a  strike  at  Fraser  &  Chalmers's  works  pickets  were  placed  Dy  the 
strikers  to  meet  men  who  were  seeking  employment.  Mr.  Chalmers  got  Judge 
Hanecy  to  issue  an  injunction  to  prohibit  not  only  violence,  but  the  estaolishment 
of  pickets.  This  injunction  was  issued  without  any  opportunity  for  the  work- 
ingmen to  present  their  side  of  the  case.  Mr.  Darrow  brought  the  case  before 
Judge  Wines,  of  the  appellate  court,  and  he  modified  the  injunction,  leaving  it 
active  to  restrain  the  men  from  violence,  but  permitting  them  to  stand  upon  the 
street  to  meet  those  who  wished  to  work,  using  persuasion,  but  not  force.  As 
showing  the  unfounded  nature  of  the  complaints  against  the  strikers  in  this  case, 
Mr.  Darrow  says  that  Mr.  Chalmers  secured  indictments  against  a  large  number 
of  men  for  assault  and  battery  and  conspiracy,  but  that,  after  the  sti-ike  was 
settled,  he  failed  and  refused  to  prosecute  a  single  one  of  the  cases.     (67.) 

Mr.  BiSNO,  formerly  business  agent  of  the  cloak  makers'  union,  thinks  that  the 
picket  is  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  a  strike.  Employers  have  often 
imported  men  from  other  States  without  telling  them  that  a  strike  was  going  on. 
Some  of  these  men  can  readily  be  persuaded  by  the  union  that  it  is  not  right  for 
them  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  strikers.  If  a  striker  can  approach  a  man  and  tell 
him  how  he  has  been  treated  by  his  employers  and  what  are  the  grounds  for  the 
strike,  there  are  ten  chances  to  one  that  he  can  persuade  the  newcomer  not  to 
take  his  job.  The  witness  thinks  that  a  striker  has  a  moral  claim  upon  his  posi- 
tion vdth  his  former  employer.  The  picket  is  carried  on  in  the  hope  that  the  boss 
will  be  prevented  from  getting  employees,  so  that  he  will  be  forced  to  reemploy 
the  strikers  on  the  terms  demanded.  The  witness  admits  that  picketing  is  an  act 
of  war,  but  declares  that  reduction  of  wages  by  the  employer  may  also  constitute 
an  act  of  war. 

Mr.  Bisno  also  describes  the  methods  of  persuasion  used  by  the  pickets.  Men 
seeking  work  are  told  the  history  of  the  trade  and  of  the  stnke,  and  are  shown 
that  if  the  organization  fails  or  is  broken  up  great  evils  will  result  to  the  trade. 
The  union  usually  offers  to  provide  support  for  men  who  are  seeking  employment 
and  who  agree  not  to  take  the  place  of  strikers,  or  to  furnish  them  wiui  tickets  back 
to  their  homes.  If,  in  the  face  of  these  inducements,  applicants  for  work  persist 
in  trying  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers,  the  next  step  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  character  or  the  strikers.  In  one  case  the  trade  union  with  which  the 
witness  was  formerly  connected  stirred  up  the  fellow  church  members  of  a  scab 
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against  him.  In  other  cases  men  are  called  '*  scab ''  on  the  streets,  and  there  are 
a  hundred  other  influences  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  drive  such  men  out 
of  the  community.  The  witness  says  that  his  own  children  would  get  the  impres- 
sion from  the  talk  at  home  that  the  children  of  the  scab  are  bad,  although  he 
would  not  particularly  instruct  them  to  take  that  attitude. 

In  some  cases  half  a  dozen  or  more  men  mav  surround  a  nonunion  man  on  the 
street  and  call  out  *  *scab"  to  him.  The  witness  does  not  know  whether  he  would  call 
this  persuasion;  it  is  rather  coercion.  He  admits  that  such  an  act  as  this  may  be 
contrary  to  law,  and  he  thinks  that  under  certain  conditions  it  is  right  for  a  per- 
son to  violate  the  law.  He  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  punishment  for  such 
an  offense  as  this.  The  limit  to  which  union  men  may  rightfully  go  in  such  per- 
suasion or  coercion  will  depend  largely  upon  the  grievances  wmch  they  have 
aeainst  their  employers  and  upon  the  attitude  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  strike. 
All  trade  unions  deem  it  against  their  interests  to  resort  to  actual  violence. 
(55-58.) 

B.  Violenoe  in  the  machinists'  strike. — Mr.  Chalmers  says  that  recently  a  party 
of  7  workmen,  who  were  being  conducted  from  the  Link  Belt  Machinery  Com- 
pany by  the  general  manager,  the  superintendent,  and  2  policemen,  were  attacked 
by  150  strikmg  machinists,  and  the  superintendent  and  manager  were  badly 
injured.  A  shot  was  fired  by  the  superintendent,  and  he  was  arrested  for  attempt- 
ing to  kill  an  innocent  man,  which  the  witness  considers  a  great  injustice.  At 
the  G^tes  Iron  Works  an  old  man,  who  was  a  watcher,  was  nearly  pounded  to 
death.  At  Fraser  &  Chalmers's  shop  a  mob  of  200  men  attacked  the  employees 
and  men  who  were  guarding  the  property  and  **  pounded,  jumped  on,  and  kicked 
them."  The  police  furnish  no  protection,  and  the  lower  courts  all  side  with  the 
strikers.     (7.) 

Mr.  Babton  says  that  there  has  been  one  case  in  connection  with  the  strike  of 
the  machinists  at  the  Western  Electric  Works  in  which  a  man  was  injured  by  the 
pickets  of  the  union.  There  have  also  been  some  cases  of  intimidation  near  the 
men's  houses.  The  police  department  has  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  asked 
in  protecting  the  works.     (297.) 

Mr.  Walser,  of  the  Qoss  Printing  Press  Company,  says  that  for  some  time  after 
his  man  struck  nonunion  men  were  brought  t3  the  shop  daily  under  the  protection 
of  special  i)olice  officers.  One  evening  quite  a  riot  occurred  in  which  3  of  the  non- 
union men  were  hurt  badly,  and  the  company  concluded  to  close  down  its  factory. 
Strikers  have  told  the  witness  that  they  would  be  glad  to  go  back  to  work,  but 
that  they  dare  not  do  so.     (371,  872,  374.) 

Mr.  Hbid  declares  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  members  of  the  machinists' 
union  have  been  implicated  in  any  acts  of  violence.  The  organization  as  such 
denounces  violence,  and  the  witness  and  its  other  officers  have  impressed  on  the 
men  the  necessity  of  refraining  from  it.  The  witness  knows  of  no  conflicts  between 
members  of  the  organization  and  nonunion  men.  The  riot  at  the  works  of  the 
link  Belt  Company  was  investigated  by  the  courts,  and  it  was  proved  that  it  was 
precipitated  by  a  representative  of  the  company,  and  that  the  pickets  of  the  machin- 
ists' union  actually  saved  a  superintendent  of  the  company  from  being  treated 
with  violence.  There  has  not  been  a  single  prosecution  against  a  member  of  the 
organization  during  the  strike.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organization  has  sworn 
out  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  special  poHcemen  who  have  acted  arrogantly  and 
who  have  committed  assault  and  battery.     (182, 188,  186.) 

Mr.  RouNTREE,  a  manufacturer  of  brass,  says  that  the  union  men  in  his  own 
shop  practicallv  compelled,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  u  large  number  of  nonunion  men 
to  strike.  Sucn  control  of  the  union  men  over  the  nonunion  men  rests  finally  on 
coercion  and  terrorism.  The  term  '*  scab  "  itself  has  more  terror  for  the  average 
workingman  than  any  other  word  or  thing.  The  workman's  children  at  school 
are  taunted  by  their  playmates  with  being  children  of  **  scabs."  His  wife  is  pre- 
vented from  enjoying  her  social  and  church  relations  on  the  same  ground.  The 
witness  thinks  that  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  way  it  is  used  should  be  considered 
criminal  conspiracy,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  enforce  the  law  satisfac- 
torily. Sometimes,  also,  men  are  threatened.  In  a  dozen  cases  employees  of  the 
witness  have  told  him  that  they  have  been  threatened  with  having  tneir  heads 
smashed.  In  the  Turner  Brass  Works  the  more  independent  men,  those  with  the 
greatest  skill  and  experience,  do  not  become  members  of  the  union.     (82,  35.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
declares  that  all  forms  of  violence  in  strikes  are  injuiious  to  the  cause  of  trade 
unions.  But  he  has  never  known  trade  unionists,  as  such,  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  destruction  of  property.  It  is  usually  their  sympathizers,  or  sometimes 
persons  hired  by  the  employers  in  order  to  get  the  strikers  into  trouble.  The  wit- 
ness thinks  that  these  statements  apply  to  the  St.  Louis  street  railway  strike.    It 
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is  impossible  for  a  labor  organizatton  to  do  anything  effectively  to  prevent  such 
acts  by  nonmembers.     (492,  498.) 

C.  Violence  in  bnildlng  trades  diipntea — 1.  Charges  of  violence  toward  rwnunion 
men. — Mr.  LeVin,  a  detective,  states  that  he  was  employed  by  the  contractors' 
association  to  obtain  evidence  of  infractions  of  law  by  the  Duildmg  trades  nnions. 
The  miions  are  committing  assaults,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  obtain  evidence  against 
them.  The  witness  himseS  has  seen  union  men  slugging  nonunion  men.  It  would 
be  possible  to  arrest  those  who  do  the ' '  slugging,'*  but  they  are  not  the  ones  who  are 
wanted.  The  consultations  are  held  and  the  plans  made  behind  closed  doors. 
The  witness's  men  have  got  into  the  union  .haUs  and  have  learned  by  hearsay 
something  of  the  methods  by  which  the  slugging  is  arranged,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  get  legal  evidence  against  the  leaders.     (259,  261.) 

Mr.  Hayey,  a  nonunion  gas  fitter,  says  he  considers  that  nonunion  workmen 
are  in  physical  danger  in  Chicago  at  the  {present  time.  The  chances  are  that  be 
himself  will  be  ' '  slugged  "  on  account  of  ms  attitude  and  his  testimony  before  the 
Industrial  Commission.  The  violence  is  usually  started  by  union  men;  nonunion 
men  have  no  object  in  picking  a  fight.  The  witness  does  not  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  any  case  of  slugging.  Mr.  Havey  sa^s  that  the  violent  acts  of  the  union 
men  are  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  their  belief  concerning  the  lightness  of 
their  cause  and  the  wrong  which  "  scabs  "  do  to  them.  They  believe  that  non- 
union men  are  trying  to  kill  the  labor  cause.  They  will  accordingly  use  any 
means  in  their  power,  even  going  as  far  as  killing  men,  to  secure  what  they  con- 
si  ier  their  rights.  Mr.  Havey  thinks  that  the  ixmce  of  Chicago  have  been  doin^ 
the  best  they  can  to  protect  nonunionists,  although  they  may  be  influenced  some- 
what by  their  beliefs  in  favor  of  the  union  men.    (175, 176.) 

Mr.  MILLER,  a  manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  work,  says  he  thinks  that  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  all  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  incur  the  hostility 
of  the  building  trades  unions.  The  contractors'  association  has  secured  convic- 
tions of  union  men  for  *' slugging"  and  beating  nonunion  men,  and  other  cases 
have  been  reported  in  which  the  association  thought  it  could  not  secure  conviction. 
The  association  has  not  tried  to  bring  suits  for  conspiracy.    (847, 848.) 

Mr.  Bonner,  a  floor  tile  contractor,  says  that  there  is  only  one  thing  which  ever 
carries  strikes  through  successfully— that  is,  intimidation  and  phvsicw  force.  The 
building  trades  council  of  Chicago  is  no  better  than  the  Molly  Maguires  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  can  only  enforce  its  rules  by  intimidation  and  force,  both  as  to  the 
contractors  and  the  employees.  He  mentions  an  instance  in  which  an  employer, 
who  was  himself  doing  some  work  during  a  strike,  was  set  u]pon  by  2  men  and 
so  wounded  with  a  piece  of  pipe  that  he  had  to  gp  to  the  hospital.  Mr.  Bonner 
declares  that  a  squad  was  organized  to  go  out  on  bicycles  to  **  slug"  and  disappear 
quickly.  He  does  not  wish  to  assert  that  men  are  actually  sent  out  to  do  such 
things,  but  the  men  do  it,  thinking  that  they  have  a  right  to  do  it.  They  havo  an 
idea  that  no  one  is  a  laboring  man  but  one  who  works  witii  his  hands  on  certain 
conditions,  and  that  the  laboring  man  has  a  right  to  use  a  club  or  a  piece  of  gas 
pipe  on  anybody  who  does  things  which  do  not  meet  his  ideas.     (884, 385, 388. ) 

Mr.  Stiles,  a  master  builder  and  decorator,  says  that  in  1897  an  employing 
painter,  who  was  working  nonunion  men,  was  attacked  in  broad  daylight  in  front 
of  his  place  of  business,  struck  over  the  head  with  apiece  of  gaspipe,  and  instantly 
killed.  In  the  same  year  a  body  of  nonunion  men  employed  by  Mr.  Stiles  were 
set  upon  in  a  room,  apparently  where  they  were  at  work,  and  three  of  them  were 
seriously  injured.  One  had  a  broken  rib;  another  a  broken  collar  bone.  Mr. 
Stiles's  impbcation  is  that  both  these  attacks  were  the  work  of  union  men,  but  he 
does  not  clearly  stat6  that  he  knows  who  the  guilty  persons  were.    (840. ) 

Mr.  Davis,  a  mosaic  decoration  contractor,  states  that  a  constable  came  to  his 
office  with  a  warrant  for  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon.  Mr.  Davis  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  complainant  and  had  assaulted  no  one.  He  went  with  the  con- 
stable. When  he  had  gone  about  a  block  and  a  half  the  constable  held  him  wkQe 
2  men  assaulted  him  and  choked  him.  He  got  away  by  slipping  out  of  his  overcoat. 
He  afterwards  appeared  at  the  justice's  office,  but  no  one  appeared  against  him 

Sursuant  to  the  complaint.  Mr.  Davis's  foreman  was  attacked  by  the  walking 
elegate  of  the  painters'  union.  The  man  was  arrested,  but  denied  everytiiin^  on 
the  stand  and  went  free.  Another  of  Mr.  Davis's  worfanen  was  held  at  bay  by  2 
men  with  guns  while  a  third  pummeled  him.  Still  another  was  assaulted  b^  2 
men  while  on  his  way  home  from  work.  Mr.  Davis  also  submits  a  threatening 
letter  which  his  men  received.     (421.) 

Mr.  Clark,  a  contractor,  states  that  in  the  fall  of  1894,  while  a  strike  was  on 
at  the  building  which  he  was  putting  up,  his  foreman  was  assaulted  by  a  man 
hired  by  the  carpenters'  council,  and  nearly  deprived  of  his  life.     (400.) 

Mr.  Bliss,  a  painting  contractor,  states  that  during  a  strike  upon  his  work  the 
union  men  told  those  who  worked  for  him  that  they  had  better  not  work;  that 
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they  were  liable  to  be  *'  slugged  "  and  crippled;  and  the  threats  drove  off  the  most 
of  the  men.  Mr.  Bliss  himself  was  at  work  with  1  boy,  when  3  men  came 
into  the  bnilding,  hit  Mr.  Bliss  on  the  head  with  a  coupling  link,  and  threw  a  link 
at  the  boy,  hitting  him  on  the  hand  and  disabling  him.  The  assailants  were  not 
known  to  Mr.  Buss,  but  1  of  them  had  been  sitting  the  most  of  the  previous 
day  with  the  union  picket  on  the  job,  a  man  who  had  previously  worked  for  Mr. 
Bliss.  Mr.  Bliss  got  out  a  warrant  for  this  picket,  but  the  justice  before  whom 
the  case  was  brought  practically  said  that  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  hold 
him  on,  and  Mr.  Bliss's  attorney  said  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  proceed. 
(250-251.) 

Mr.  Gboboe  F.  Harding,  sr.,  states  that  though  he  has  no  objection  to  labor 
unions  he  employs  chiefly  nonunion  men.  His  men  have  been  assaulted  and  his 
buildings  have  oeen  picketed.  A  man  employed  by  him  was  knocked  down  and 
sent  to  the  hospital,  within  a  month  before  his  testimony,  while  peacefully  at 
work.     (leO,  162,  465.) 

Mr.  Behel  declares  that  Mr.  Gubbins  called  for  volunteers  to  do  "  slugging,*' 
and  that  16  members  of  the  bricklayers'  union  offered  their  services,  were  desig- 
nated as  the  slugging  committee,  and  promptly  began  their  duties  the  following 
day  by  making  several  assaults  upon  innocent  men.  One  member  of  this  com- 
mittee was  arrested  and  tried.  Seven  witnesses  testified  that  the  prisoner  was 
with  them  at  Bricklayers'  Hall  at  the  time  of  the  assault.  The  prisoner,  when 
given  an  opportunity  to  testify,  confessed  his  guilt,  whereupon  1  ot  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defense  said  that  they  were  all  a  damned  pack  of  liars.  The 
magistrate  fined  tiie  prisoner  $10  and  costs  and  discharged  tne  perjurers  with  a 
reprimand. 

The  contractors'  council  is  obliged  to  hire  about  100  special  policemen  to  pro- 
tect some  8,300  men  who  are  peaceably  working  for  its  members.  This  great 
expense  is  needed  in  addition  to  the  service  rendered  by  the  police  department. 
Notwithstanding  all  precautions ,  workmen  have  been  assaulted  in  several  instances, 
and  two  have  been  so  seriously  beaten  that  they  have  died.  The  contractors  have 
to  carry  their  men  to  work  in  buses,  for  which  they  have  to  pay  as  high  as  $5  an 
hour  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  buses  and  the  drivers.  The  wrecking  crews 
of  the  unions  have  in  many  instances  entered  buildings  in  course  of  erection  and 
d^troyed  the  material  which  had  been  put  in  place  by  Industrial  Union  men. 
Mr.  Behel  gives  a  list  of  a  considerable  number  of  assaults  upon  nonunion  men, 
followed  in  some  cases  by  the  arrest  of  the  assailant  and  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
of  $10  or  $15.     (39B-897.) 

Mr.  Wells,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  a  crowd  of  three  or  four  hundred 
men  gatliers  at  quitting  time  about  the  Butler  Building,  which  his  firm  is  erecting, 
to  hoot  the  men  goin^  from  their  work.  The  contractors'  council  have  to  keep 
special  jwlicemen  inside  the  building  to  protect  it,  while  the  city  sends  a  force 
of  detectives  and  policemen  every  night  to  surround  the  workmen  and  escort 
them  from  the  building.     (378,  883. ) 

2.  Denied  of  diapositton  toward  violence. — Mr.  Madden  ,  president  of  the  Western 
Stone  Company,  does  not  think  that  there  is  any  feeling  of  rebellion  against  law 
and  order,  or  any  disposition  to  strike  at  property,  among  the  Chicago  workmen. 
Chicago  has  men  of  everv  nationality,  out  the  foreign-bom  people  and  their 
children  believe  in  law  and  order,  and  there  is  a  no  more  law-abiding  community 
on  earth.     (112.) 

Mr.  Cabroll,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  states  that  the  unions 
discourage  violence,  and  would  be  willing  to  protect  property  that  might  be 
endangered  in  time  of  trouble.  He  does  not  know  of  anv  cases  in  which  union 
men  have  beaten  nonunion  men  who  were  working,  though  he  has  read  of  such 
cases.  The  unions  do  not  indorse  such  actions.  There  is ,  however ,  no  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  building  trades  council  or  in  the  constitutions  of  the  unions 
against  attempting  by  force  to  prevent  a  nonunion  man  from  working,  and  Mr. 
Carroll  does  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  a  member  of  a  union  has  been 
suspended  or  fined  or  disciplined  for  beating  or  interfering  with  nonunion  men. 
(269,275.) 

Mr.  Gubbins,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  states  that  neither  his  union 
nor  any  other  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council  countenances  any 
violence  of  any  kind.  The  witness  was  one  of  a  committee  that  went  to  the 
mayor  and  told  him  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  unions  tiiat  any  man  who  broke 
the  law  should  be  arrested,  and  that  the  unions  would  give  their  assistance  in 
apprehending  any  of  their  members  who  should  be  guilty  of  violence.  His  union 
condemns  the  use  of  force  to  prevent  nonunion  men  from  working.  This  is  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  members  of  labor  unions  that  he  is  familiar  with. 
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Mr.  REGA^^  of  the  lathers'  nnion,  declares  that  difiorganization  rather  than 
organization  breeds  crime,  becanse  without  organization  the  workingmen  can 
not  get  wages  that  they  can  live  on.  Ho  has  seen  his  fellow  unionists  reduced  to 
the  most  desperate  straits,  week  after  week,  and  has  never  heard  any  talk  about 
crime  from  tnem.     (208.) 

Mr.  Bagley,  a  wholesale  marble  dealer,  commends  the  members  of  the  marble 
cutters'  union  for  their  relative  abstinence  from  violence  during  their  long  strike. 
He  believes  there  have  been  only  3  cases  of  assault,  and  3  or  4  cases  of  destruction 
of  property.     (390.) 

Mr.  Buchanan,  business  agent  of  the  structural  ironworkers'  union,  has  never 
witnessed  any  unlawful  acts  during  the  7  years  he  has  been  in  Chicago.  He 
believes  that  the  contractors  are  disposed  to  put  down  the  unions  by  unlawful 
means,  by  the  help  of  armed  men,  and  that  they  would  kill  every  labor  leader  in 
the  country  if  they  could  have  the  police  and  tne  law  all  on  their  side.     (472.) 

Professor  Taylor  testifies  that  before  a  meeting  of  the  trade  unions  of  Chi- 
cago in  June,  1900,  he  made  an  address  in  which  he  strongly  condemned  the  action 
of  union  members  in  the  building  trades  in  resorting  to  violence  against  nonunion 
labor.  He  declared  that  the  use  of  violence  was  suicidal  to  the  best  interests  of 
union  labor,  by  alienating  the  general  public  and  nonunionists.  He  asserts  that 
this  sentiment  met  with  general  approval  from  the  audience,  and  that  he  has 
never  failed  to  find  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workingmen  an  instinct  against 
the  use  of  violence  and  in  favor  of  keeping  within  the  law.  On  the  whole,  the 
witness  feels  that  there  has  been  surprisingly  little  violence  under  the  circum- 
stances in  Chicago.  There  were  brawls  and  personal  assaults,  but  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  riot,  and  if  the  x)olice  had  been  more  prompt  there  might  have  been 
still  less  violence.  When  it  is  remembered  that  50,000  men  were  without  means 
of  support  for  several  months,  that  they  belonged  to  many  different  nationalities, 
and  were  excited  as  to  their  most  vital  interests,  the  amount  of  violence  appears 
very  small.     (585,540.) 

3.  Violence  instigated  by  employers, — Mr.  Gubbins  declares  that  the  bosses  of  the 
masons'  association  told  him  that  they  would  stand  one-half  of  the  expense  of 
clearing  out  any  job  in  Chicago  on  which  there  was  a  nonunion  man  or  con- 
tractor working.  Mr.  LeVin,  the  head  of  a  detective  agency  in  the  employment 
of  the  contractors'  association,  has  told  Mr.  Gubbins  that  certain  men  at  the 
head  ot  the  lockout  wanted  Mr.  LeVin  to  break  Mr.  Gubbins's  neck;  and  Mr. 
Gubbins  is  carrying  a  revolver  for  self-defense.  Mr.  LeVin  also  made  remarks 
to  Mr.  Gubbins  which  the  latter  understood  to  convey  the  suggestion  of  attack- 
ing a  certain  bus  load  of  nonunion  men.     (223,  232.) 

Mr.  Le  Vin  refers  with  approval  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gubbins  that  he  carries 
a  revolver  for  self-defense.  It  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Gubbins  to  protect  himself, 
as  certain  members  of  the  contractors'  association  tried  to  induce  the  witness, 
during  his  employment  by  the  association,  to  have  his  men  *'  slug"  Mr.  Gubbins, 
and  if  possible  to  put  him  in  the  hospital  for  6  or  7  weeks.  Mr.  Le  Vin  prefers 
not  to  give  the  names  of  the  men  who  made  this  proposal,  because  it  would 
weaken  his  testimony  if  he  should  have  to  appear  before  the  ciiminal  court.  The 
men  are  in  authority  in  the  contractors*  organization.  Besides  Mr.  Gubbins,  the 
contractors  desire  to  have  Mr.  McGinniss  and  Mr.  Murray  beaten.  "It  seems 
that  Murray  had  a  fellow  named  Jennings  beaten  up  out  on  Erie  street,  and 
*  *  *  the  gentleman  *  *  »  said  they  wanted  to  get  back  at  Murray  for 
the  Jennings  assault."  Mr.  Le  Vin  is  prepared  to  produte  witnesses  to  this  pro- 
posal. In  his  absence  his  superintendent  was  instructed  by  the  contractors,  in 
case  he  could  not  get  into  a  fight  with  the  pickets  and  the  strikers  when  he  was 
on  guard  at  the  Ogdenburg  docks,  to  get  the  men  and  go  out  and  look  for  it.  Mr, 
Le  Vin  withdrew  from  the  employment  of  the  contractors'  association,  because 
he  does  not  think  that  a  private  detective  agency  is  the  place  to  get  a  slugging 
committee  from.  The  contractors  referred  to  undoubtedly  entered  into  a  crim- 
inal conspiracy.  The  witness  has  not  complained  before  the  grand  jury  nor  before 
the  district  attorney.  He  believes  that  the  contractors  have  already  succeeded 
in  hiiing  men  to  slug  Mr.  Gubbins  and  others. 

The  witness  was  never  asked  to  slug  nonunion  men  and  have  the  suspicion  cast 
on  union  men. 

Mr.  Le  Vin  states  that  Mr.  Gubbins  is  mistaken  in  understanding  Mr.  Le  Vin's 
remarks  to  him  as  a  suggestion  of  thepossibility  and  the  desirability  of  an  attack 
upon  a  bus  load  of  nonunion  men.  The  conversation  took  place  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Le  Vin's  father,  and  Mr.  Le  Vin  was  speaking  for  his  father's  information 
rather  than  for  Mr.  Gubbins's.  Mr.  Le  Vm  told  his  father  that  he  was  witii- 
drawing  from  the  employment  of  the  contractors'  association,  as  his  father  had 
desired  him  to  do;  that  he  had  only  two  men  still  employed,  and  that  he  meant 
to  withdraw  them  as  soon  as  he  could  reach  them  the  following  morning.     He 
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did  not  say  that  the  bus  would  be  defended  only  by  these  two  men.  The  fact  is 
that  as  fast  as  his  men  were  withdrawn  a  larger  number  were  substituted  by  the 
contractors,  and  he  believes  that  the  bus  in  question  was  defended  by  at  least  10 
and  x)erhap8  by  15  or  20.  The  witness  had  no  intention  of  suggesting  to  Mr.  Qubbins 
that  there  would  be  a  favorable  opportunity  for  assault,  and  in  fact  he  believes 
there  was  no  such  opportunity.  If  the  bus  had  been  attacked  after  the  witness's 
conversation  with  Mr.  Qubbins,  someone  would  have  been  killed,  and  he  would 
have  considered  himself  responsible  for  the  murder.     (257-263. ) 

Mr.  Behel,  referring  to  Mr.  LeVin's  testimony,  declares  Mr.  LeVin  was  not 
employed  by  the  contractors'  council  for  **  slugging"  service,  but  only  for  watch 
service,  and  that  the  council  dispensed  with  nis  services  after  3  weeks,  as  they 
were  not  of  a  character  which  it  desired.  Mr.  Behel  defies  any  labor  advocate  to 
prove  that  the  nonunion  men  now  employed  by  the  contractors  have  ever  com- 
mitted an  assault  upon  any  citizen  engaged  in  working  for  a  living.    (393, 394.) 

Mr.  Long,  business  agent  of  the  gas  fitters' association,  states  that  a  man  named 
McCarthy  told  him  that  he  had  been  approached  by  two  men  who  wanted  to 
arrange  for  "  slugging"  and  for  the  stirring  up  of  riots,  in  order  that  the  blame 
might  be  laid  on  organized  labor  and  that  the  city  might  be  put  under  martial  law. 
Mr.  Long  also  states  that  he  has  been  told  on  different  occasions  that  he  was  to  be 
beaten  by  the  contractors.    (206, 207. ) 

Mr.  Bonner,  a  floor-tile  contractor,  says  that  he  defies  any  man  of  the  building 
trades  council  to  show  that  any  builder,  or  any  contractor,  or  any  man  employed 
by  builders  or  contractors,  ever  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  union  men,  or  do 
any  bodily  injury  to  them  unless  he  was  attacked  and  did  it  in  self-defense.  He 
never  heard  of  an  agreement  made  by  the  contractors*  council  to  secure  the  beat- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  unions,  and  he  never  heard  of  a  union  man  being 
••slugged."    (888.) 

Mr.  Griffiths,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  he  has  no  a<!quaintance  with 
Mr.  Le  Vin.  He  defies  any  man  to  show  him  the  union  man  that  has  been  dis- 
turbed, interrupted,  or  insulted  in  any  way  by  any  one  connected  with  the 
building  contractors*  council.    (339.) 

4.  Intimidation  of  nonunion  men,     (See  also  Nonunion  meuy  p.  Lxviii.) 

Mr.  Barton  submitted  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  a  Chicago  lodge  of  the  machin- 
ists' union  to  a  man  who  had  refused  to  join  the  strike,  but  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  union  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  This  letter  contains  the  words: 
••  I  want  you  to  understand  that  Grand  Rapids  Lodge  will  be  informed  that  Unity 
Lodge,  and  every  one  of  the  5,000  union  men  in  the  city,  consider  you  a  scab  of 
the  thirty-second  degree.  Your  name  will  also  be  published  in  the  journal,  and 
when  the  union  wins  this  fight  they  will  teach  you  and  your  kind  a  lesson."  This 
same  man  was  afterwards  assaulted  by  one  of  the  union  pickets.    (297.) 

Mr.  Offield,  a  patent  lawyer,  refers  to  the  fact  that  members  of  trade  unions 
unlawfully  enter  upon  private  property  and  practically  coerce  employees  and 
manufacturers  into  acting  according  to  their  dictation.  He  declares ,  lu rther ,  that 
the  police  do  not  adequately  protect  the  property  of  manufacturers,  and  that  the 
State  authorities  generally  seem  indisposed  to  take  effective  measures.     (84.) 

Mr.  Bliss,  a  plastering  contractor,  believes  that  the  use  of  the  term  *'  scab  "  has 
a  great  terror  for  nonunion  men.  **  That  and  the  slung  shot,  I  think,  are  very 
effective.'*    (334.) 

5.  Destruetion  of  property  by  unions. — Mr.  Davis,  a  mosaic  decoration  ccmtrac- 
tor,  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  mosaic  floor  which  he  had  just  laid  was  torn  up 
during  the  night,  and  five  representatives  of  the  mosaic  workers'  union  were 
arrested  with  the  implements  in  their  hands  which  had  done  the  destruction. 
(420.) 

Mr.  Bonner  declares  that  he  knows  of  his  own  knowledge  a  building  where  a 
union  *  *  wrecking  crew  "  tore  out  the  plumbing  work.  Wrecking  crews  have  gone 
into  rooms  and  cnopped  the  woodwork  to  pieces.     (388.)    . 

6.  Threats  by  nonunion  men, — Mr.  Corriston,  a  union  carpenter,  states  that  a 
nonunion  man,  who  had  just  left  a  street  car  which  Mr.  Corriston  was  on,  shouted 
to  him,  "  Get  off  that  car,"  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  said,  "  I  will  fill 
you  fun  of  lead."  Mr.  Corriston  has  never  heard  of  any  one  connected  with  any 
organization  that  he  has  belonged  to  instructing  any  man  to  do  violence.     (475.) 

7.  Legal  remedies  for  interferences  imtfi  business. — Mr.  Wells  does  not  think 
that  suits  at  law  would  be  an  effective  remedy  for  unlawful  interferences  with 
business  by  the  unions.  The  contractors  hr/^e  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  give 
this  subject  serious  consideration.     (882. ) 

Mr.  Miller  says  that  there  have  been  no  serious  attempts  in  Chicago  to  get 
legal  redress  for  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  trade  unions.  He  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  common  law  is  ample  to  grant  redress  if  properly  applied.  There  are 
obstacles  in  getting  cases  decided.  Appointive  judges  would  probably  do  better 
work  in  labor  cases  than  elective  judges.     (352.) 
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VII.  CHABAOTEB  AND  EFFECTS  OF  UNIONS  QENETjALIjY. 

A.  -Desirability  generally  discuMed. — Mr.  Havey  testiiies  that  he  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  gas  fitters*  tmion.  At  that  time  he  believed  the  anions  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  labor.  In  1898  Mr.  Havey  established  a  shop  of  his  own  and  forgot 
to  take  out  a  withdrawal  card  from  the  union.  His  business  failed  in  1898  and  he 
supi>06ed  he  could  get  back  into  the  union  by  simply  paying  the  dues  which  were 
in  arrears.  He  found  that  he  had  been  fined  $10  for  failiijg  to  turn  out  on  each 
Labor  Day  and  also  fined  for  failing  to  attend  meetings.  Tlie  total  amount  due 
was  about  $100,  and  although  he  could  have  afforded  to  pa^r  this  sum  he  reftised 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  The  rule  by  which  the  fine  was  imposed  was  perhaps 
not  unjust,  but  the  acts  of  the  witness  had  been  due  simply  to  f orgetfulness.  The 
witness  declares  that  since  that  time  he  has  made  a  study  of  the  labor  question, 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  trade  unions  as  at  present  conducted  are 
causing  more  tramps  and  sending  more  boys  and  men  to  the  penitentiary  than  all 
other  causes  combined. 

In  view  especially  of  their  endeavors  to  exclude  nonunion  men  from  labor,  of 
their  rules  as  to  apprenticeship,  and  of  their  limitations  on  the  work  a  man  may 
do,  Mr.  Havey  holds  that  the  labor  unions  are  to  be  considered  trusts,  and  the 
parents  of  all  trusts.  Their  members  get  together  for  their  own  interests  solely, 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  others.  The  witness  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
there  is  any  understanding  or  combination  between  the  labor  unions  and  tne  com- 
binations of  capital.  **  Trade  unionism  protects  the  strongest  and  does  not  care  a 
continental  for  the  weakest."    (171,  175,  177.) 

Mr.  JoNBS,  a  nonunion  machinist,  declares  that  unionism  is  a  mild  form  of 
anarchy.  He  says  that  he,  as  a  nonunion  man,  is  speaking  for  many  others  who 
hold  the  same  views  when  he  declares  that  trade  unions  as  now  conducted  are  the 
most  selfish  organizations  that  have  ever  arisen  among  men. 

The  unions  when  they  demand  recognition  mean  that  the  employer  must  forfeit 
his  right  to  hire  whom  he  will  and  discharge  whom  he  will.  They  mean  that  the 
employer  must  hire  only  union  men  and  must  cooperate  with  them  in  denying  to 
nonunion  men  the  right  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  Unionism  has  thus  created  a 
great  chasm  between  the  employer  and  the  employee,  and  it  has  also  arrayed  one 
group  of  laborers  against  another. 

Mr.  Jones  admits  that  much  good  could  be  accomplished  by  labor  organizations. 
It  is  simply  their  present  methods  of  doing  business  that  he  opposes.  Nonunion 
men  have  no  objection  to  increased  pay  or  shorter  hours,  nor  do  they  consider  it 
wrong  to  combine  to  secure  those  ends.  The  only  evil  arises  from  attemptinjs^  to 
compel  men  to  combine  whether  they  wish  or  not.  The  witness  thinks  it  might 
perhaps  be  desirable  for  those  who  oppose  present  union  methods  to  form  new 
unions  of  their  own  with  a  different  policy,  specially  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
themselves  against  the  tyranny  of  the  unions.    (194-197.) 

Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  sr..  regards  labor  unions  as  similar  in  character  to 
the  combinations  of  manufacturers,  thou£[h  hardly  as  powerful.  His  sympathies 
are  with  the  unions,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  France  when  there  was  a  struggle 
between  the  nobles  his  sympathies  would  have  been  with  the  lesser  rather  than 
with  the  greater.  The  workmen  have  no  means  of  fighting  for  their  own  position 
except  through  the  unions.  He  feels  and  believes  that  we  are  coming  to  a  union 
between  the  trusts  and  the  labor  combinations.  Such  a  union  between  these 
two  ^eat  forces  would  leave  the  public  entirely  powerless.  If  a  great  labor 
combination  controlled  half  the  labor  in  the  market  the  witness  would  regard  it 
as  a  monopoly,  as  he  would  say  that  a  man  who  controlled  half  of  the  oil  of  the 
country  had  a  monopoly.  He  would  sympathize  with  the  labor  monopoly,  but 
it  would  be  a  monopoly  none  the  less.  Mr.  Harding  thinks  that  the  labor  organ- 
izations would  g^ve  no  trouble  if  they  were  fairly  prosperous.  It  is  because  we 
are  settling  down  toward  pauperism  that  they  are  getting  stronger.  He  thinks 
we  ou^ht  '*  to  equalize  witn  them,"  and  he  is  glad  to  have  the  wo&nen  use  their 
organizations  if  they  can  keep  out  of  poverty.     ( 161 ,  162, 164, 167. ) 

Mr.  Davis  thinks  the  growth  of  tne  contractors'  association,  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  the  trusts  in  many  instances,  has  been  caused  by  the  trusts  in  the 
labor  market.     (422.) 

Mr.  Stiles,  a  master  painter,  feels  that  the  rules  of  the  unions  are  restrictive 
and  hampering  to  business,  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  contractors  and 
the  owners  of  Duildings.  The  members  of  the  unions  are  not  free  men.  The 
associations  of  contractors  do  not  restrict  the  freedom  of  their  members  in  any 
such  way  as  the  unions  of  workmen  do,  though  the  witness  would  not  think  it 
quite  honorable  for  him  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  labor  union  independently 
of  his  fellow  contractors.    (342,843.) 
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Mr.  Jeffbrt,  a  bicvcle  mannfactnrer,  thinks  that  trade  unions  generally  have 
proved  injurions  to  the  interests  of  boui  employers  and  employees,  interfering 
with  the  harmonious  relations  which  should  exist  between  them.  If  the  unions 
maintain  such  control  of  affairs  as  they  now  x>ossess  in  Chicago  business  will 
decline  and  will  go  to  other  places.  This  has  been  the  effect  of  the  extreme 
actions  of  the  unions  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Kenosha,  Wis.  Were  it  not  for  labor 
difficulties,  the  present  year  would  be  the  most  prosperous  Chicago  has  ever 
enjoyed.  The  rules  of  the  unions  are  oppressive  not  only  to  the  employers  but 
to  their  members.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  trade  unions  should  be 
crushed,  but  he  thinks  that  their  rules  should  be  modified,  and  that  they  should 
learn  something  about  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  connected  with  labor. 
(130-134.) 

Mr.  Board,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  declares  himself  decidedly  opposed 
to  organized  labor.  He  believes  that  if  a  man  who  applies  for  a  job  and  is  offered 
$3  does  not  want  to  accept  |2  it  is  his  business  to  walk  off.  Every  man  having 
capital  invested  in  a  busmess  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  it  accordmg  to  his  own 
ideas  and  methods,  fie  ought  to  be  able  to  say  what  a  workman  is  worth  to  him, 
and  not  to  be  forced  to  pay  more  than  he  thinks  he  is  worth. 

Mr.  Board  considers  the  average  laboring  mechanic  as  more  or  less  an  over- 
grown boy.  "  He  wants  a  g^de  and  a  help  and  when  he  is  turned  loose  he  gets 
arratic."    He  can  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  his  employers. 

Mr.  Board  declares  that  he  is  always  willing  to  confer  with  his  men  individ- 
ually, and  that  he  never  had  any  trouble  before  the  recent  strike  caused  by  the 
machinists'  union.  He  asserts  also  that  the  union  is  absolutely  irresnonsibie  and 
can  not  furnish  any  guaranty  that  any  arrangements  it  makes  wul  last  more 
than  a  week. 

Mr.  Board  admits  that  some  unions  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  their 
members.  Where  they  have  benefit  insurance  they  are  doubtless  useful,  at 
least  to  that  extent,  but  the  witness  thinks  that  few  of  the  unions  in  Chicago  pro- 
vide insurance  for  their  members.  The  idea  that  the  labor  union  is  an  educa- 
tional force  sounds  very  well,  but  it  is  not  carried  out  in  actual  practice.  The 
labor  imion  is  most  emphatically  a  trust.  Its  one  advantage  is  in  enabling  poor 
workmen  to  get  greater  wages  tnan  they  are  worth.  The  rules  of  the  unions  put 
a  premium  on  inefficiency.  There  may  be  ^ood  unions,  just  as  there  are  bad 
combinatdoms  of  capital.  The  natiohal  unions  which  extend  throughout  the 
cotmtry  are  apt  to  oe  more  conservative  than  the  local  organizations,  such  as 
those  at  Chicago. 

The  great  fault  with  the  labor  unions,  according  to  Mr.  Board,  is  that  they 
choose  unscrupulous  men  as  leaders.  If  a  man  is  a  good  fellow  and  can  make  a 
smart  speech,  ne  becomes  a  labor  leader.  The  leaders  are  looking  after  their  own 
self -advancement  first,  last,  and  always.     (42,  45,  46.) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  manufacturer  of  sheet  iron  material,  declares  that  the  building 
trades  council  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  laboring 
men.  and  in  fact  that  the  various  organizations  in  the  buUding  trades  in  Chicago 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  union  and  nonunion  men  alike. 

Mr.  Miller  says  that  there  are  plenty  of  things  in  which  organizations  can  be 
useful  by  conservative  action.  Tney  can  act  as  benefit  societies,  and  can  provide 
for  the  improvement  of  the  members.  On  being  questioned  further,  the  witness 
admits  also  that  it  is  laudable  for  men  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
wages  and  lessening  hours,  provided  they  resort  to  no  illegal  methods.    (849-352. ) 

Mr.  Miller  says  later,  in  nis  testimony  of  February,  1901,  that  his  preference 
is  for  individual  dealings  between  employers  and  workmen.  He  admits  that 
organization  doubtless  strengthens  the  position  of  employees,  but  he  doubts 
whether  the  advance  in  wages  during  the  past  80  years,  at  least  in  the  Chicago 
building  trades,  has  been  pcolicularly  due  to  labor  organizations.  Workingmen 
in  Chicago  have  secured  shorter  hours,  perhaps,  through  the  influence  of  organ- 
ization, and  higher  wages  per  hour,  but  their  work  is  less  steady  than  formerly. 
In  fact,  in  the  building  mdustries  he  does  not  believe  that  organizations  are  neces- 
sary, since  wages  are  kept  up  by  the  ability  of  workingmen,  with  very  little  cap- 
ital, to  become  contractors  and  employers.  The  witness  declares  that  employers 
are  perfectly  willing  to  have  their  men  organize  if  they  respect  the  rights  of  non- 
union men  and  the  rights  of  employers  who  prefer  to  employ  nonunion  men. 

Mr.  Miller  admits  that  some  legislation  favorable  to  labor  has  been  placed  on 
the  statute  books  thxoxif;h.  the  influence  of  labor  organizations.  This  is  doubt- 
le^  true  of  the  law  making  wages  the  first  lien  on  buildings,  which  is  perhaps  a 
fair  law.     (521-524.) 

Mr.  Devens,  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  while 
«ipproving  the  regulation  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  AsHociation,  providing  that 
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employers  may  employ  nonunion  men  at  discretion,  declares  himself  also  in  favor 
of  the  organization  of  labor.  He  says  it  is  just  as  important  for  labor  to  organ- 
ize to  protect  its  interests  as  for  capital  to  form  combinations.  He  believes  that 
unions  have  helped  reduce  hours  and  increase  wages,  and  that  thev  are  necessary 
to  offset  the  desire  of  the  manufacturer  to  make  his  shop  as  profitable  as  possi- 
ble. Wages  are  seldom  increased  voluntarily.  Moreover,  arbitration  arrange- 
ments are  furthered  by  labor  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Devens 
thinks  that  individual  manufacturing  concerns  are  in  a  better  position  to  main- 
tain sick  and  accident  benefits  than  are  national  trade  unions.  Furthermore, 
individuals  have  their  own  ideas,  and  it  is  not  right  to  insist  that  they  shall  join 
a  union.     (512.) 

Mr.  Walser,  a  machinery  manufacturer,  says  that  unions  are  a  good  thing  for 
the  worldngmen  and  also  for  the  manufacturer  if  they  keep  within  proper  limits; 
but  when  they  make  rules  by  which  a  workman  is  allowed  to  do  only  part  of  a 
day's  work  for  a  day's  pay  it  is  a  gross  abuse.  The  workingman  should  be  respon- 
sible for  himself — ^snotud  make  himself  a  good  workman  if  he  wants  good  wages. 
It  should  be  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  hire  whom  he  will  and  pay  what  a 
man  is  worth.  Unions  ought  not  to  admit  into  their  membership  men  who  are 
not  proficient  enough  to  be  considered  skilled  mechanics.     (373.) 

Mr.  Chalmers,  manufacturer  of  machinery,  says  that  while  trade  unions  could 
be  made  a  good  thing  if  earned  on  in  a  proper  manner,  all  those  with  which  he 
has  come  in  contact  have  been  bad.  Triwie  unionism  is  the  most  gigantic  trust 
in  the  world— arrogant,  dictatorial,  led  by  incomx)etent  and  selfish  men.  Some  of 
these  characteristics,  the  witness  admits,  are  more  strictly  applicable  to  trade 
unionism  in  Chicago  than  elsewhere.     (6, 8. ) 

Mr.  Gates,  a  manufacturer  of  mining  machinery,  says  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
unions,  provided  they  are  reasonable  in  ftieir  demands.  If,  however,  they  under- 
take to  limit  a  person  to  the  use  of  one  tool,  to  curtail  production  and  to  limit  tlie 
capacity  of  worlnnen  so  as  to  reduce  all  to  one  level,  they  become  injurious.  The 
witness  thinks  that  organization  of  labor  has  become  necessary  to  facilitate  deal- 
ings between  employers  and  employees,  on  account  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  average  establishment.  It  is  impossible  now  for 
an  employer  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  complaints  of  his  many  men,  and  it 
is  natural  that  the  men  should  combine  to  present  their  grievances  in  proper 
form.  If  the  unions  are  properly  controlled,  there  can  be  no  doubtr  as  to  their 
advantages.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  time  will  come  when  all  the  wortamen 
will  be  organized  into  unions  on  the  one  side  and  all  the  manufacturers  into  asso- 
ciations on  the  other  aide,  and  that  they  will  settle  their  difficulties  by  joint  com- 
mittees.    (25,26.) 

Mr.  Webster,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  declares  that  workingmen  have  a 
right  to  organize  and  to  make  demands  collectively.  Demands  concerning  wages, 
hours,  and  conditions  of  labor  may  justly  be  made.  The  witness  says  that  his 
company  has  never  made  any  distinction  between  union  and  nonunion  men,  and 
is  always  willing  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  organized  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  demand  that  only  union  labor  shall  be  employed  violates  the  principle 
of  individual  liberty. 

Mr.  Webster  thinks  that  the  time  will  come  and  should  come  when  in  every 
imiKjrtant  trade  there  will  be  a  strong  union  of  the  men  on  the  one  side  and  a 
strong  union  of  the  employers  on  the  other,  both  national  in  scope.  It  is  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employers  that  there  should  be  strong  organizations  of 
the  men,  which  can  **  deliver  the  goods"  promised  in  their  agreements  through- 
out the  country;  so  that  wages  and  hours  may  be  reasonably  uniform  in  all 
places.  A  strong  union  is  also  desirable  for  the  employees  in  order  that  they 
may  compel  fair  wages,  especially  from  such  employers  as  are  inclined  to  be 
unjust.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  national  organization  of  the  employers  is 
necessary  in  order  to  resist  excessive  demands  of  the  employees,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  conditions  of  labor  uniform.  Disputes  between  these  national  organi- 
zations should  be  settled  by  arbitration  on  national  lines.  If  the  machinists'  union 
in  Chicago  should  become  very  strong  and  succeed  in  getting  35  cents  an  hour, 
while  machinists  in  Buffalo,  where  the  union  was  weak,  received  only  25  cents  an 
hour,  a  great  injustice  would  be  done  to  Chicago  employers.     (144, 146, 149, 151.) 

Mr.  Manqan,  of  the  steam-fitters'  union,  holds  that  strikes,  instead  of  being 
due  to  organization,  show  in  many  cases  a  lack  of  organization,  and  that  a  thor- 
ough organization  between  employers  and  employees,  on  fair  and  equitable  lines, 
is  conducive  to  harmony.     (446.) 

Mr.  CoRBOY,  a  contracting  plumber,  thinks  that  unions  are  good  things;  but 
thai  while  they  still  have,  as  they  always  had,  a  fine  class  of  men,  they  have 
recently  taken  m  a  large  number  of  stragglers  who  have  dropped  off  in  dhicago 
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and  got  stranded  there.  There  was  never  any  trouble  between  the  plumbers' 
union  and  the  contractors  until  the  union  joined  the  building  trades  council. 
(415.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  says  that  the  ^eat  cause  of  the  existing  difficul- 
ties is  that  employers  and  employees  have  their  separate  organizations,  and  each 
tries  to  formulate  rules  which  shall  govern  both,  without  consultation  with  the 
other.  The  labor  unions  frame  their  rules  and  the  employer  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them  except  to  sign  them.  If  the  men  had  no  union,  the  employers  would 
not  formulate  their  demands  in  the  same  way,  but  the  men  would  have  to  work 
under  such  terms  as  the  employers  might  dictate.  The  employers  would  do 
away  wiih  the  8-hour  system,  the  weekly  pay  day,  and  the  double  pay  for 
overtime,  and  would  reduce  the  workmen  to  the  same  condition  they  were  in  30 
years  ago,  and  to  the  same  condition  that  exists  in  the  farming  communities  to- 
day. Aside  from  the  reasonableness  of  any  given  rules  or  demands,  the  dictation 
of  rules  by  one  side  or  the  other  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  friction.  There  ou^ht  to 
be  mutual  consultation  and  agreement.  Mr.  Nicholson  believes  that  the  majority 
of  contractors  are  not  against  the  unions.  Almost  all  say  they  favor  the  unions, 
but  they  are  likely  to  qualify  the  statement  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  the 
unions  they  favor  are  unions  which  will  not  interfere  with  their  interests.  (OS- 
OS,  98, 99.) 

Mr.  Offield,  a  patent  lawyer,  declares  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Chicago  to  break  down  unionism,  but  simply  to  resist  the  extreme 
demands  made  by  the  unions.  They  feel  that  the  unions  are  taking  a  position 
like  that  of  a  highway  robber — stand  and  deliver.  They  believe  that  every  point 
which  is  yielded  to  the  labor  organizations  is  made  the  basis  for  further  attacks. 
It  looks  to  the  witness  as  if  the  object  of  the  unions  was  practically  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  without  any  of  the  risks  which  the  employers 
bear.     (88,85.) 

Mr.  Ryan,  although  he  does  not  recognize  the  machinists'  union  directly  in  his 
shop,  declares  he  has  no  objection  to  unions  as  such  if  they  use  proper  methods. 
He  believes  that  workmen  can  accomplish  more  by  organization  than  in  any  other 
way.  They  doubtless  are  able  in  this  way  to  secure  better  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  although  the  witness  is  not  certain  what  proportion  of  the  advance  in 
these  regards  in  recent  years  has  been  secured  by  means  of  organization.  The 
activity  of  the  unions,  however,  should  be  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
enlightenment  and  mutual  beriefit  of  their  members.  If  this  were  their  purpose 
and  method  they  could  secure  the  membership  of  nearly  every  workman.  The 
employers  then  would  know  that  they  could  get  honest  men  and  that  there  would 
be  no  interference  with  the  transaction  of  their  business.  Unions  should  not 
demand  that  their  employers  make  unreasonable  sacrifices,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  employers  should  concede  a  reasonable  hearing  to  representatives  of  labor 
organizations.  The  witness  admits  that  the  union  men  in  his  employ  are  his  best 
mechanics.  If  the  unions  should  pursue  a  less  radical  policy  than  they  fre- 
quentiy  have  done,  they  would  prosper  more.  Moral  suasion  rather  than  force 
snould  be  used,  and  there  should  be  proper  regard  for  the  business  interests  of 
employers.  Strikes  are  apt  to  result  in  hard  leeling,  even  after  they  have  been 
settled.     (293-295.) 

Mr.  Gkiffiths,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  in  order  to  employ  carx)enter8 
last  year  the  contractors  had  to  go  to  the  carpenters*  hall  and  sign  a  contract  with 
the  union.  The  contractors  had  nothing  to  say  about  its  terms;  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  sign  it  as  presented.  Mr.  Griffiths  felt  himself  outraged  and  dis- 
graced by  this  method  of  dealing.     (338.) 

Mr.  Clark  believes  that  the  union  leaaers  are  for  the  most  part  honest,  but  are 
wrong.  They  would  probably  have  obtained  all  that  they  wanted  if  they  had 
been  more  persuasive  and  less  dictatorial.  The  laborers  have  suffered  more 
than  the  contractors  from  the  labor  difficulties  that  have  been  stirred  up.  The 
increased  wages  and  other  demands  of  the  unions  have  curtailed  the  volume  of 
business  to  the  detriment  of  the  workingman.  Mr.  Clark  admits  that  there  are 
a  small  number  of  contractors  who  would  try  to  beat  the  men  down  as  much 
as  they  could,  in  the  absence  of  strict  union  rules,  and  to  take  every  possible 
advantage  of  them.  Most  contractors,  however,  desire  to  treat  their  men  fairly; 
and  if  the  men  simply  would  not  work  for  the  unfair  employers,  such  employers 
would  soon  get  their  deserts.  The  witness  prefers  to  employ  union  labor,  and 
if  he  were  perfectly  free  to  employ  members  of  the  unions  or  not,  80  per  cent  of 
his  work  would  probably  be  done  by  union  men.     (419,  420.) 

Mr.  Brennock,  treasurer  of  the  building  trades  council,  declares  that  conditions 
have  become  such  that  no  single  trade  can  protect  its  own  interests  effectively. 
It  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  combmation  of  the  building  trades.    The 
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building  trades  council  is  the  strongest  organization  ever  established  In  America. 
It  wonla  require  more  power  to  break  it  up  than  to  break  up  any  other  organiza- 
tion. The  council  takes  the  stand  that  an  injury  to  one  organization  is  the  con- 
cern of  all.  Its  members  believe  that  workingmen  have  never  been  known  to 
ask  too  much  for  their  labor.  They  never  get  what  they  earn.  Statistics  show 
that  the  production  of  labor  in  this  country  averages  as  much  as  $18  per  day.    (437. ) 

Mr.  LiLX.iEN«  prudent  of  the  hod  carriers'  union,  states  that  the  employers 
have  not  object^  to  that  union  since  1898.  Before  that  they  did  object  strongly, 
and  up  to  that  date  the  union  was  not  able  to  obtain  recogmtion.    (116.) 

Mr.  Hill,  business  agent  of  the  slate  roofers*  union,  declares  that  employers 
will  often  grant  concessions  to  avoid  the  demand  for  recognition,  because  they 
know  that  recognition  would  enable  the  men  to  deal  with  the  employer  fnore  like 
an  equal.  The  recognition  of  the  right  to  make  terms  through  tne  union  is  the 
most  important  thing  for  the  workmen  to  secure.     (482.) 

Mr.  Madden  g^ves  as  the  general  opinion  of  contractors  that  laOor  unions  give 
the  men  a  better  opportunity  of  keeping  respectable  wages,  and  that  the  better 
the  wages  the  better  the  opportunity  the  men  have  to  educate  their  children  and 
gwe  them  an  opportunity  of  living  the  life  they  ought  to  live.  It  is  also  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  contractors  that  the  union  men  are  the  best  workmen.  The  great 
objection  to  the  unions  is  that  in  many  trades  they  limit  the  amount  of  the  day's 
work.    (111.) 

Mr.  Darrow,  an  attorney  at  law  who  has  been  active  in  defending  workingmen 
in  litigation «  says  that  he  does  not  believe  the  strike  to  be  an  ultimate  means  of 
settling  labor  difficulties:  it  is  a  measure  of  war.  He  thinks  that  the  labor  unions 
as  now  carried  on  are  exclusive  and  aristocratic.  Nevertheless,  labor  organiza- 
tions see  employers  protected  bv  the  tariff  and  strengthened  bv  combinations 
among  themselves,  and  they  are  forced  to  act  as  they  do.  It  is  only  the  combina- 
tion of  laborers  which  protects  them  from  low  wages.  It  would  not  do  any  good 
for  one  man  to  quit  work  without  assistance  from  nis  fellows;  his  place  could  be 
easily  filled  by  someone  else.     (71.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
declares  that  the  refusal  of  employers  to  recognize  trade  unions  or  to  recognize 
the  representatives  of  their  employees  is  the  cause  of  more  than  half  of  the  strikes 
in  the  country.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  the  organizations  are 
frankly  recognized  and  treated  with,  strikes  almost  disappear.  In  a  few  cases  the 
stupidity  and  arrogance  of  the  officers  of  labor  unions  cause  strikes.  The  St.  Louis 
street  railway  strike  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Wilson  primarily  to  the  refusal  of  the 
employers  to  recognize  the  trade  unions.     (492-494.) 

In*of essor  Taylor  declares  his  belief  that  the  organization  of  labor  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  view  of  the  organization  of  capital,  and  he  thinks  that  an  increasing 
proportion  of  employers,  even  in  Chicago,  recopiize  the  right  of  organization  and 
the  advantage  to  themselves  of  dealing  collectively  with  tne  men  instead  of  indi- 
vidually.    (540,  543.) 

B.  Effect  on  soeial  and  eoonomie  condition  of  memben. — Mr.  Stiles,  a  master  painter, 
does  not  think  that  the  workingmen  have  really  more  voice  in  fiximr  their  hours, 
their  wages,  or  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  by  organization  into  unions. 
That  is,  he  does  not  think  that  the  unions  give  the  workmen  an  increase  of  free- 
dom in  such  directions  which  balances  the  restrictions  they  put  upon  freedom. 
**  There  is  a  tacit  understanding  among  the  employers  that  a  certain  rate  is  right 
and  is  equitable  and  profitable,  and  those  who  are  honorable  pay  it."    (348.) 

Mr.  Jeffery  thinks  that  although  daily  wages  have  perhaps  been  increased  by 
the  unions,  the  average  wajge  for  the  whole  year  has  not  been  increased.    ( 134.) 

Mr.  McGarry,  a  manufacturer  of  boilers,  declares  that  the  labor  unions  are 
the  best  thing  that  ever  came  up  for  the  workingmen.  Except  for  the  unions  they 
would  be  worse  oflf  than  slaves.  The  great  majority  of  employers  have  no  care 
for  the  conditions  of  their  men.  The  unions  are  usually  rignt  in  their  demands. 
(308,  310.) 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Ryan  believes  that  the  or^nization  of  the  bridge  and  structural 
iron  workers*  union  has  been  highly  beneficial  in  securing  better  wages  and  better 
conditions  generally.  All  unions  have  similar  advantages.  They  are  beneficial 
to  the  general  community,  as  well  as  to  their  members.  A  man  who  is  getting 
better  wages  has  better  opportunities  for  bringing  up  his  children  as  a  desirable 
class  of  citizens.     (285.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  states  that  the  union  which  he  has  had  chiefly  to 
deal  with  has  been  able  to  keep  wages  at  nearly  the  same  fi^re  during  the  last 
8  or  10  years  of  depression.  Tne  unions  are  a  great  social  uplifting  forc«  for  their 
members.    They  are  the  only  strong  jwwer  left  to  raise  the  worlangmen.     (97.) 

Mr.  Davis,  a  mosaic  decoration  contractor,  believes  that  a  good  worbnan  uoes 
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not  need  a  tmion,  and  that  the  union  is  a  detriment  to  the  good  workman.  He 
has  no  objection  to  unions,  and  the  men  have  a  right  to  form  them,  but  every 
man  has  also  a  right  to  work  and  support  his  family  without  paying  tribute  to 
any  other  men.     (422.) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  manufacturer  of  sheet-metal  work,  declares  that  the  demand  of 
the  unions,  especially  in  the  building  trades,  for  higher  wages  per  hour  has 
brought  a  lot  of  men  to  Chicago,  reducing  the  amount  of  work  per  year  per  man, 
80  that  the  yearly  wages  have, if  anything,  decreased.  The  effector  this  practice 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  unions  have  been  forced  to  raise  the  initiation  fees 
to  $50,  $75,  or  $100.  It  is  imi>ossible  for  wages  to  be  maintained  for  any  length  of 
time  in  any  community  at  more  than  the  rates  prevailing  elsewhere.  Organiza- 
tions can  not  defeat  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  ITie  condi- 
tion of  the  workingmen  in  Chicago  is  not  as  good  now  as  it  was  10  years  ago.  The 
workingmen  have  made  a  mistake  in  attempting  to  get  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  than  the  conditions  will  permit.  Tuere  are  other  ways  by  which  better 
conditions  can  be  obtained  than  by  organization,  as  by  changing  trade,  working 
harder,  or  going  into  independent  business. 

Mr.  Miller  doubts  also  whether  the  nominal  rates  of  wages  fixed  by  the  unions 
are  actually  maintained.  The  agreements  as  to  wage  scales  are  violated  in  most 
cases.  The  less  competent  men  could  not  get  work  at  these  rates,  and  they  make 
secret  arrangements  for  lower  wages.     (350-852.) 

Mr.  PoucHOT,  business  agent  of  the  sheet  metal  workers'  union,  denies  Mr. 
Miller's  statement  that  its  wage  scale  is  generally  violated.  He  admits  that  the 
union  has  occasionally  discovered  and  dealt  with  attempts  at  evasion  of  it.  (^, 
430.) 

Mr.  Plamondon,  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  says  that 
manufacturers  have  from  time  to  time  made  concessions  to  the  unions,  but  that 
the  more  they  conceded  the  more  was  demanded.  Wages  have  increased  steadily 
in  Chicago  during  the  past  2  years,  and  were  it  not  for  the  strike  they  would  be 
higher  than  at  any  time  since  1892,  while  labor  would  be  more  generally  employed. 
The  machinists'  strike  tends  to  cripple  manufacturing  industry  generally.     (3,5.) 

Mr.  BiSNO  admits  that  nonunion  men  often  get  more  work  during  the  year  than 
union  men  because  they  are  willing  to  accept  lower  wages  and  less  favorable 
conditions.  He  declares  that  it  does  not  follow,  however,  that  union  men  ought 
to  abate  their  demands  for  better  conditions.  If  they  should  do  so,  they  would 
before  long  become  actual  slaves.  Manufacturers  always  desire  to  buy  labor  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  It  is  not  true  usually  that  they  are  forced  to  cut  wages 
because  of  lower  prices  for  their  products;  on  the  contrary,  the  prices  of  products 
depend  largely  on  the  wages  they  pay  theii*  workmen.  The  witness  declares  that 
he  does  not  know  of  a  single  case,  m  an  experience  of  18  years  as  a  wage-eaiTier, 
in  which  a  boss  has  raised  wages  voluntari  ly  because  of  prosperous  business.  It  is 
true  that  if  employees  are  well  paid,  and  consequently  well  fed,  they  are  more 
efficient  workmen;  but  the  individual  capitalist  never  considers  that  in  bargaining 
about  wages.  It  may  be  more  profitable  to  pay  a  man  $2.50  than  to  pay  another 
man  $1.75,  but  if  the  $2.50  man  can  be  got  for  $2.25  the  employer  will  profit,  or  at 
least  will  think  that  he  will  profit.  There  are  cases  doubtless  where  employers 
show  humane  consideration  for  their  men,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Nelson,  who 
shares  profits  with  his  employees,  but  such  cases  are  comparatively  few.  What- 
ever members  of  unions  get  above  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  primarily  due 
to  the  strength  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Bisno  does  not  fear  that  by  their  demands  labor  unions  will  drive  manu- 
facturers away  from  any  particular  State  or  city,  or  at  any  rate  he  does  not  think 
it  would  be  good  policy  for  the  unions  to  abate  their  demands  on  account  of  the 
fear  of  such  a  result.  The  thought  that  some  employers  may  take  their  plants  to  a 
small  town  for  the  sake  of  getting  better  police  protection  is  a  mistaken  one.  As 
a  nu^tter  of  fact,  in  small  towns  the  working  people  have  more  control  over  the 
local  administration  than  in  large  cities,  and  the  manufacturers  know  that  this  is 
the  case.  It  is  true  that  manufacturers  in  New  Enjfland  are  tending  to  transplant 
their  textile  factories  to  the  South,  where  labor  is  cheaper  and  not  organized. 
There  have  been  instances  in  Chicago  where  employers  have  trained  up  foreign- 
bom  workmen  to  a  particular  trade  in  the  belief  that  they  would  be  more  sub- 
servient. Doubtless  the  labor  organizations  will  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
cheap  and  unorganized  labor  at  various  points.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  aban- 
doning the  organization  or  making  less  vigorous  efforts  to  improve  conditions. 
Bather,  labor  unions  in  the  North  snould  send  walking  delegates  to  the  South  to 
educate  the  people  there  so  that  they  will  not  compete  against  the  very  lives  of 
working  men  in  the  North. 

On  bdng  questioned  further,  Mr.  Bisno  admitted  that  to  some  extent  the  general 
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market  conditions  determine  the  ability  of  the  employer  to  pay  wages.  It  is  the 
very  nature  of  comi)etition,  he  says,  to  force  employers  continnonsly  to  reduce 
waives  and  to  wring  more  work  out  of  employees.  But  it  is  precisely  these  con- 
ditions which  force  the  workingmen  to  organize  to  maintain  their  wages.    (58-65. ) 

Mr.  CoRBOY,  a  plumbing  contractor,  states  that  the  very  large  number  of 
plumbing  shops  in  Chicago  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  journeymen  have  found 
themselves  incompetent  to  earn  a  journeyman's  wages,  and  have  sought  relief  by 
starting  independent  shops.     (414, 415. ) 

Mr.  Georqe  F.  Harding,  Sr. ,  thinks  that  unions  have  undoubtedly  bettered  the 
condition  of  laboring  men,  and  increased  their  wages.  They  are  a  good  thing. 
He  objects  only  to  their  coercive  methods,  and  to  the  attempt  to  prevent  him  from 
employing  the  best  man  he  can  get  at  the  best  rates  he  can  get.     (165.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOUOH,  business  agent  of  the  marble  setters' union,  says  that  he  is 
informed  that  wages  run  from  $1.25  up  to  $2  in  the  marble  regions  where  stone  is 
cut  for  Chicago  buildings.  He  understands  that  there  is  no  organization  of  the 
workmen  in  Vermont,  and  that  any  man  who  tries  to  form  an  organization  is 
discharged.    As  a  result,  the  condition  of  the  workmen  is  very  bad.     (213.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  states  that  3  or  4  years  ago  common  laborers,  who 
had  no  union,  were  working  on  buildings  for  wages  ranging  from  $1.75  down  to 
90  cents  per  day.  They  formed  a  union,  and  with  the  help  of  the  other  unions 
raised  their  wages  to  25  cents  an  hour.  That  was  a  good  rate,  and  all  the  con- 
tractors signed  the  agreement  without  hesitation.  This  year  the  laborers  demanded 
a  further  increase  of  15  or  20  per  cent.  The  bricklayers  demanded  an  increase  at 
about  the  same  ratio.  The  employers  can  not  but  fear  the  continuance  of  such 
demands  for  increase.    (95. ) 

Mr.  Brennock,  treasurer  of  the  building  trades  council,  declares  that  from  his 
experience  he  knows  the  necessity  of  trade  unions  as  a  protection  to  workinmien. 
It  it  were  not  for  them  the  workers  would  be  in  worse  condition  than  ^ves. 
Wages  would  not  be  more  than  10  cents  an  hour. 

As  evidence  supporting  these  opinions,  Mr.  Brennock  refers  to  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  cai^penters'  union  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1858.  This 
organization  prevented  the  bosses  from  reducing  wages  and  soon  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  gettiujg  a  positive  advance  in  wages.  The  union  continued  to  prosijer 
as  long  as  the  witness  remained  in  Albany.  In  1864  he  came  to  Chicago.  There 
was  no  carpenters'  union,  and  wages  were  constantly  fluctuating,  some  men  get- 
ting much  more  than  others.  The  union  was  afterwards  established,  but  soon 
broke  up.  About  1875  there  were  several  different  carpenters'  unions,  but  they  did 
not  work  in  concert  and  accomplished  little.  Thus  they  lost  a  strike  for  $3  a  day 
in  1884  through  lack  of  harmony.  Later  on  the  United  Carpenters'  Council  was 
established,  including  the  carpenters'  branch  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Broth- 
erhood of  United  Carpenters  and  Joiners.  From  that  time  on  the  success  of  tiie 
carpenters  in  securing  better  conditions  was  complete.  Anything  in  reason  which 
was  asked  was  conceded.  The  8-hour  day  was  established  in  lw6,  and,  althotigh 
wages  were  at  first  at  the  same  rate  per  hour  as  under  the  10-hour  day,  the  next 
year  a  large  number  of  the  bosses  granteci  the  demand  for  an  increase  to  85  cents 
an  hour.    During  the  World's  Fair  wages  went  up  to  40  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Brennock  says  further  that  before  the  establishment  of  a  strong  union  many 
carpenters  or  contractors  were  very  irregular  about  paying  wages.  Frequently 
suits  had  to  be  brought  against  them  at  considerable  expense.  The  witness  believes 
that  since  the  establishment  of  the  building  trades  council  the  carpenters  have 
not  spent  more  than  $10  in  all  to  recover  wages.  As  soon  as  bosses  refuse  to 
pay  their  business  ceases.     (465, 466. ) 

Mr.PREECE,of  the  bricklayers'  union,  declares  that  this  union  is  worthy  to  be 
maintained,  if  only  as  a  means  of  collecting  the  wages  of  its  members.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  bricklayers  formerly  lost  20  or  25  per  cent  of  their  wages;  since  the 
union  was  formed  in  1879  its  members  have  not  lost  one-half  of  1  per  cent. .  The 
union  men  are  the  best  workmen,  and  they  are  the  best  citizens,  because  they  give 
thought  to  the  means  of  bettering  their  condition  and  the  condition  of  their 
fellow- workmen.  The  nonunion  men  are  generally  incompetent,  or  men  who  have 
been  fined  for  violation  of  rules.  The  contractors  tell  them  what  good  fellows 
they  are  when  there  is  trouble,  but  when  the  trouble  is  over  there  is  no  room  for 
them.     (478,479.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  in  doing  some  work  at  Hegewisch,  a  suburb  of  Chicago, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  pay  25  cents  an  hour  for  building  laborers  and  42^  cents 
an  hour  for  carpenters,  while  the  firm  which  he  was  workmg  for  had  been  doing 
some  similar  work  on  its  own  account  at  15  cents  an  hour  for  laborers  and  26 
cents  an  hour  for  carpenters.  The  unions  had  a  hold  on  Mr.  Clark  because  he 
was  doiuK  work  in  the  city,  and  a  sympathetic  strike  would  have  occurred  if  he 
had  i)aid  less  than  union  wages. 
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About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Clark  put  up  a  large  amount  of  suspended  ceiling  at 
Albany  at  a  cost  of  some  30  cents  a  yard  for  labor  and  material.  During  the  past 
season  similar  work  cost  him  81  cents  a  yard  at  Chicago.  The  increased  cost  of 
material  might  have  amounted  to  10  cents  a  yard;  the  remainder  of  the  difference 
is  due  to  the  higher  wages  and  the  restriction  of  the  dav's  work  in  Chicago.     ( 417. ) 

C.  Effect  on  ikill  of  memborfl.  (See  also  Minimum  rate  of  ivages  and  its  effects, 
p.  LXXIV.) 

Mr.  Jeffery,  a  bicycle  manufacturer,  declares  positively  that  trade  unions  do 
not  raise  the  standara  of  skill,  but  that  they  furnish  an  inferior  class  of  work- 
men. They  protect  the  poorer  workmen  and  enable  them  to  demand  as  much  as 
the  better.  The  attempt  to  obtain  a  uniform  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  of 
different  skill  is  contrary  to  economic  principles.  If  wages  are  graded  according 
to  skill  there  is  an  incentive  for  a  man  to  do  better  work  and  improve  his  skill. 
(130,134,135.) 

Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  Sr.,  says  that  while  he  is  not  opposed  to  labor  unions, 
he  employs  chiefly  nonunion  labor,  because  it  is  cheaper  and  better.  The  ten- 
dency of  unions  is  to  compel  the  employment  of  poor  men.     (165.) 

Mr.  Stiles,  a  painting  contractor,  says  that  he  can  get  just  as  good  workmen 
outside  of  the  union  as  m  it.     (342. ) 

Mr.  Madden,  president  of  the  Western  Stone  Company,  says  that  every  con- 
tractor would  prefer  to  employ  union  labor  rather  than  nonunion.  They  realize 
that  they  get  a  better  class  of  men.    (111.) 

Mr.  Ryan  admits  that  the  union  men  in  his  employ  are  the  best  mechanics. 
(2W.) 

Vm.  POLITIOAIi  BEABINGS  OF  LABOB  DIFFIOITLTIES. 

A.  Political  inflnenoe  of  trade  anions. — 1 .  OeneraUy, — ^Mr.  Reid  says  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  assures  to  its  members 
freedom  in  all  i)olitical  matters,  although  the  union  tries  to  impress  upon  its 
members  the  necessity  of  voting  for  men  who  will  regard  their  interests.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  union  has  never  acted  together  politically;  indeed,  the  trouble 
in  the  past  has  been  that  it  has  not  been  united  enough.  A  member  of  the 
organization,  were  he  a  candidate,  would  not  be  permitted  to  proclaim  that  fact 
in  a  meeting  and  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  organization. 

As  a  counter  argument  against  the  claim  that  trade  unions  are  in  politics,  Mr. 
Reid  states  that  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  according  to  its  own 
pamphlet,  is  maintaining  a  lobby  to  prevent  the  passinjf  of  any  law  that  may  be 
brought  forward  in  the  interest  of  labor,  and  expresses  its  delight  at  having  been 
able  to  frustrate  the  passage  of  such  laws.     (181, 192.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
declares  that  that  association  takes  no  political  stand.  The  discussion  of  partisan 
politics  and  religion  in  the  meetings  is  prohibited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unions 
discuss  the  same  questions  which  come  before  political  parties,  and  indorse  prin- 
ciples and  not  parties.  The  members  are  advised  to  vote  in  the  way  which  will 
do  them  the  most  good.  Sometimes  it  will  be  pointed  out  that  a  certain  candidate 
has  pledged  himself  to  legislation  in  favor  or  labor.  Mr.  Wilson  declares,  how- 
ever, that  political  parties  can  not  buy  up  labor  organizations,  or  their  leaders, 
wholesale,  and  that  labor  leaders  who  claim  to  be  able  to  carry  the  votes  of  their 
organizations  for  particular  parties  are  frauds.     (496, 497. ) 

Mr.  PoucHOT,  business  agent  of  the  sheet  metal  workers*  union,  states  that  his 
organization  has  nothing  to  do  with  i)olitics,  except  that  it  sometimes  indorses  a 
particular  candidate  who  is  friendly  to  organized  labor  or  is  thought  to  be  the 
right  man  for  the  place.     (436. ) 

Mr.  Carroll,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  states  that  the  unions 
never  x>articipate  in  politics  except  in  indorsing  and  condemning  individual  can- 
didates by  resolution.  Such  resolutions  are  not  considered  binding  upon  the 
members,  and  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  punish  a  member  for  his  i)olitical  actions. 
(276.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH,  business  a^ent  of  the  marble-cutters'  union,  states  that  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  building  trades  council  for  almost  3  years  and  in 
that  period  has  never  been  approached  more  than  three  times  about  politics, 
(215.) 

Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  does  not  consider  that  politics  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  beginning  of  the  existing  strike  or  with  the  failure  of  any 
of  the  efforts  to  settle  it.  He  does  suspect  that  city  politics  has  something  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  the  building  trades  council,  and  that  the  national  building 
trades  council  may  have  been  organized  in  part  for  i)olitical  puii)08es.     (828, 825.) 

Mr.  Qates,  a  manufacturer  of  mining  machinery,  says  that  there  are  in  the 
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city  cotincilB  of  Chicago  a  large  number  of  pronounced  labor  leaders.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  machinists*  union  states  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  teach  its  members  their  political  rights,  to  the  end  that  the  Government 
may  be  for  and  by  the  people,  ana  it  recommends  that  the  members  set  about  at 
once  securing  the  nomination  and  election  of  pronounced  trade  unionists  in  munic- 
ipal, State,  and  national  legislatures.  The  witness  admits  that  such  a  policy  is 
justifiable  if  it  is  honestly  carried  out.     (25.) 

Mr.  Davis  says  that  every  one  connected  with  the  workmen's  side  of  a  contro- 
versy wants  to  ^et  into  politics  as  soon  as  he  attains  any  prominence.  The  busi- 
ness agents  of  the  unions  are  too  much  in  politics,  and  the  politicians  cater  to  the 
business  agents  on  account  of  the  large  vote  which  they  are  supposed  to  control. 
(423.) 

Mr.  Board,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  thinks  that  the  politicians  utilize  the 
labor  unions  for  their  own  ends,  especially  in  Chicago.  Most  strikes  in  that  city 
have  been  about  election  time.  The  politicians  thrive  by  discontent  in  labor  cir- 
cles. The  newspapers  at  present  say  that  there  are  a  number  of  labor-union  offi- 
cials in  the  city  employ,  and  the  witness  implies  that  the  civil-service  examination 
system  is  abused  in  favor  of  union  men.     (44.) 

Mr.  Offield,  a  patent  lawyer,  thinks  that  the  present  labor  difficulties  are 
leavened  throughout  with  political  influences.  He  says  that  the  State  legislature 
has  passed  various  statutes  which  look  well  on  paper,  but  which  have  practically 
no  beneficial  effects  in  protecting  manufacturing  interests.     (85.) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  contractor,  testifying  in  February,  1901,  says  tlaat  during  1900 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  Chicago  on  account  of  intimidation  and 
assault  of  nonunion  men  by  strikers.  After  the  investigation  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  in  March,  there  was  especial  trouble  on  the  Marshall  Field  Build- 
ing. The  attempt  to  employ  nonunion  men  led  to  all  sorts  of  riots,  intimidations, 
and  assaults,  and  the  i)ouce  did  not  protect  the  men  effectively.  About  the  same 
time  the  city  government  had  to  borrow  money  in  anticipation  of  taxes.  The 
bankers  declared  that  the  credit  of  the  city  was  m  the  keepmg  of  the  mayor  and 
the  police,  and  that  until  these  assaults  should  be  stopped,  and  unless  Mr.  Carroll, 
president  of  the  building  trades  council,  should  be  removed  from  the  city  civil- 
service  board ,  they  would  not  advance  any  money.  Rioting  stopped  instantly,  and 
since  then  there  has  not  been  one-tenth  as  much  violence  as  before.  Mr.  Miller 
feels  tiiat  this  was  not  unjustifiable  interference  of  the  money  power  in  politics. 
It  was  a  justifiable  act.  Shortly  before  this  action  a  Chicago  newspaper  had 
published  what  was  called  the  criminal  record  of  Mr.  Carroll,  and  thisi doubtless 
influenced  the  bankers  in  taking  this  step.  But  it  was  the  action  of  the  bankers, 
and  not  the  criminal  record,  wmch  caused  Mr.  Carroll's  removal.     (516,  522.) 

2.  Attitude  of  unions  toward  courts  and  OovernTnent, — Mr.  Stiles,  a  master 
X)ainter,  testifies  that  within  two  months  a  walking  delegate  of  the  painters'  union 
said  to  him:  *'  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  rotten,  and  it  will  only  be 
a  short  time  until  the  labor  unions  will  take  up  arms  and  wipe  it  out  of  existence. 
(340.) 

3.  Union  men  in  political  office, — Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  states 
that  up  to  1897  the  building  trades  council  had  a  law  that  no  member  of  it  could 
hold  any  x>oliticai  office,  national.  State,  county,  or  city.  In  that  year,  when  the 
present  mayor  took  the  chair,  this  law  was  abrogated.  Somewhat  later  the  pres- 
ident of  the  building  trades  council  was  made  one  of  the  officers  of  the  civil-service 
commission  of  the  city.  That  has  led  to  many  abuses  of  power,  and  has  been  a 
material  factor  in  helping  the  members  of  the  various  affiliated  bodies  to  obtain 
city  offices.  It  has  also  led  to  increasing  the  number  of  persons  required  in  doing 
city  work.  On  paving  jobs  there  are  now  one  inspector  of  sand,  one  of  cement, 
one  of  crushed  stone  and  concrete,  and  sometimes  one  of  asphalt,  each  at  $5  T>er 
day.     (328,324.) 

Professor  Taylor  quotes  an  address  made  by  him  before  a  convention  of  the 
trade  unions  of  Chicago  in  May,  1900,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  public  justly 
criticises  the  acceptance  of  appointive  politica]  offices  by  officers  of  the  building 
trades  council  and  of  other  labor  organizations.  The  incumbents  of  these 
offices,  he  declared,  are  held  as  hostages  for  the  delivery  of  the  labor  vote;  the 
practice  destroys  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
unions  in  the  inte«ity  of  their  leaders.  If  organized  labor  desires  to  exercise 
political  power,  it  should  openly  nominate  and  elect  its  representatives  to  elective 
offices.  Professor  Taylor  further  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  various  city  administrations  to  secure  the  labor  vote 
by  the  distribution  of  offices  among  labor  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says, 
there  has  doubtless  been  an  exaggeration  of  the  extent  and  effect  of  this  practice. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  appointive  offices  ouffht  properly  to  be  given  to  men  in 
the  several  trades  with  which  they  are  especially  connected. 
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Professor  Taylor  believes  especially  that  the  api)ointment  of  Mr.  Carroll  as  a 
member  of  the  civil-service  commission  of  Chicago  was  nnsatisfactory,  and  not 
gnch  as  wonld  have  been  expected  by  the  friends  of  the  civil-service  law.  Never- 
theless it  was  desirable  to  have  some  representative  of  the  working  class  on  that 
commission.  The  witness  believes  also  that  it  was  a  common  opimon  among  the 
workingmen  that  if  the  building-trades  strike  was  prolonged,  some  advantage 
to  the  building  trades  council  might  be  secnred  from  the  city  authorities. 

Professor  Taylor  testifies  further  that  his  address  with  reference  to  theundesir- 
ability  of  labor  leaders  holding  appointive  offices  met  with  general  applause  and 
approval  from  the  workingmen  present,  and  that  many  member  of  the  building 
trades  especially  insisted  that  tne  charges  against  their  leaders  should  be  thor- 
oughly investigated.     (534,  588,  539. ) 

Mr.  Behel,  a  contractor,  states  that  15  or  more  labor  leaders  hold  positions 
under  the  city  government  of  Chicago  which  they  have  no  qualification  for  except 
that  they  are  leaders  in  the  bodies  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council. 
The  i)08ition  of  vehicle  inspector  is  filled  by  a  steam  fitter.     (395.) 

Mr.  Chalmers,  a  manufacturer  of  macmnery,  points  out  that  the  president  of 
the  building  trades  council  is  also  president  of  the  civil-service  commission.  He 
thinks  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  would  be  better  fitted  for  that  position 
than  either  a  labor  leader  or  a  large  capitalist.  He  declares  that  the  civil-service 
examination  system  has  proved  to  a  considerable  degree  a  farce,  although  it  is 
hoped  gradually  to  improve  the  system.  There  are  22  prominent  labor-union  men 
in  x>ositions  at  the  city  hall.     (9, 16. ) 

Mr.  Miller  thinks  that  the  building  trades  unions  in  Chicago  have  exercised 
an  undue  influence  over  the  civil-service  commission  in  regard  to  appointments. 
Mr.  Carroll,  a  prominent  imion  man,  is  one  of  the  civil-service  commissioners,  and 
his  whole  idea  is  that  none  but  union  men  should  have  jobs  under  the  city.  This 
Mr.  Miller  considers  practically  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  civil-service  law.  The 
witness  refers  esi)ecially  to  the  recent  appointment  of  Thomas  Bedding,  president 
of  a  sheet  metal  workers'  local  union,  as  foreman  of  the  street  lamp  repairers. 
■  The  examination  paper  of  Mr.  Redding  was  marked  100,  which  the  witness  thinks 
was  obviously  an  unfairly  high  mark,  while  the  fact  that  the  two  or  three  other 
applicants  answered  only  a  few  questions  seems  to  him  to  show  that  there  was 
collusion  in  the  examination.     (358.) 

Mr.  PoucHOT,  business  agent  of  the  sheet  metal  workers'  union,  says  that 
before  Mr.  Carroll,  president  of  the  building  trades  coimcil,  became  a  member  of 
the  civil-service  commission,  Mr.  Redding  tried  two  examinations  for  a  place  in 
the  city  repair  shop.  He  stood  100  on  a  technical  examination,  and  his  standing 
was  reduced  to  98  only  on  a  second  promotional  examination.  The  examination 
which  he  tried  after  mi,  Carroll  became  a  civil-service  commissioner,  and  on 
which  he  stood  100,  was  similar  in  character  to  the  examination  that  any  man 
must  pass  to  become  a  member  of  the  sheet  metal  workers'  union.  It  was  not 
remarkable  that  Mr.  Redding  was  graded  100  upon  it.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Car- 
roll on  the  civil-service  commission  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.     (435.) 

Mr.  Bagley  and  Mr.  Behel  state  that  Tyxwp-aphical  Union  No.  16  has  pro- 
tested to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  against  the  holding  of  political  office 
by  officers  of  that  organization.  Mr.  Bagley  strongly  objects  to  the  connection  of 
labor  unions  with  ixJlitics.     (392,  897.) 

Mr.  Carroll,  i)resident  of  the  building  trades  council  and  president  of  the 
Chicago  civil  service  commission,  states  that  out  of  the  34  trades  affiliated  with 
the  council  only  one  walking  delegate  and  only  one  representative  of  the  building 
trades  council  besides  himself  holds  a  jiolitical  office.    (276. ) 

Mr.  Reid  admits  that  there  are  labor  leaders  who  are  holding  positions  in  the 
city  administration  of  Chicago.  He  sees  no  reason,  however,  why  a  man  should 
not  get  a  position  in  virtue  of  being  a  good  trade  unionist.  At  any  rate,  it  should 
not  weigh  against  him  that  he  is  a  trade  unionist.  It  is  a  fact  that  every 
machinist  employed  by  the  city  of  Chicago  is  a  union  man.     (193.) 

Mr.  Buchanan  thinks  that  a  reputable  laboring  man  has  as  good  a  right  to 
hold  public  Dositions  as  any  other.  He  gets  his  position  by  the  force  of  his  intel- 
ligence, whfle  the  rich  man's  son  often  gets  his  by  his  ability  to  corrupt  the 
appointing  power.     (472.) 

Mr.  QuBBiNS,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  states  that  men  can  not  hold 
an  office  in  that  union  and  at  the  same  time  hold  a  political  office.  Some  of  the 
men  of  the  union  do  hold  public  positions.  In  view  of  the  approaching  end  of  his 
term  as  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  Mr.  Gubbins  tried  the  examination 
some  time  ago  for  the  position  of  chief  sewer-pipe  inspector  of  Chicago.  He  was 
third  in  the  list.  He  thinks  that  he  ought  to  nave  oeen  first.  He  afterwards 
tried  the  examination  for  the  position  of  tunnel  mason,  and  was  marked  first. 
He  believes  that  the  criticisms  of  the  civil  service  commissioners,  based  particu- 
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larly  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carroll  is  a  labor-union  man,  ape  unjnst  and  without 
foundation.     (225, 226, 230. ) 

Mr.  Doyle,  who  is  president  of  the  engineers'  union  and  also  president  of  the 
board  of  examining  engineers  of  Chicago,  states  that  he  has  been  influenced  in 
his  official  actions  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  personal  favoritism,  and 
has  not  been  guided  by  the  desires  or  dictates  of  the  union.    (305. ) 

4.  Alleged  unjust  revocation  of  engineer's  license. — Mr.  Anderson,  a  stationary 
engineer,  testifies  that  his  license  from,  the  city  was  revoked  by  the  board  of  exam- 
ining engineers  in  March,  1900.  He  attributes  this  action  altogether  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Progressive  Association  of  Stationary  ESngineers,  the  president  of 
which  is  a  member  of  the  examining  board.  The  witness  had  been  working  for 
Keenan  Brothers.  The  watchman  of  the  firm,  who  was  a  member  of  a  labor 
union,  accused  him  of  having  left  open  the  blow-off  cock  on  a  boiler,  and  he  was 
practically  discharged  on  that  account,  althou&^h  he  was  going  to  quit  anyway. 
The  witness  then  went  to  work  in  a  nonunion  shop,  but  took  the  place  there  of  a 
man  who  was  a  union  member,  although  he  did  not  know  that  fact  at  the  time. 
To  take  the  place  of  a  union  man  is  against  the  rules  of  the  progressive  associa- 
tion. The  organization  attempted  to  get  Mr.  Anderson  reinstated  with  Keenan 
Brothers,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  his  new  employment.  He  also  refused  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  association,  although  notified  to  do  so.  On  account  of 
these  facts,  so  the  witness  declares,  such  influence  was  brought  to  bear  that  his 
license  was  revoked,  and  his  new  employers  were  forced  to  discharge  him.  The 
witness  denies  absolutely  that  he  left  the  blow-off  cock  open  as  charged,  declaring 
that  if  he  had  done  so  the  fusible  plug  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  which  is 
intended  to  guard  against  this  very  danger,  would  have  melted  out  and  the  water 
would  have  run  down  and  put  out  the  fires.  The  witness  has  appealed  for  reoov- 
ei^  of  his  certificate  as  an  engineer.     (246-249. ) 

Mr.  Doyle,  who  is  president  of  the  engineers'  union  and  president  of  the  board 
of  examining  engineers,  states  that  a  fourth-issue  license  was  issued  to  Mr. 
Anderson  on  November  14, 1899,  which  would  indicate  that  his  first  license  was 
issued  in  or  about  1895.  Mr.  Anderson  rose  in  a  meeting  of  the  union  soon  after 
and  stated  that  Keenan  Brothers  had  discharged  him  because  he  was  a  union  man. 
The  union  business  agent  went  to  investigate,  and  found  that  he  had  been  dis- 
charged for  allowing  the  water  to  get  low  in  the  boiler  and  so  endangering  it. 
The  union  notified  Mr.  Anderson  to  appear  and  explain  why  he  had  made  a  false 
statement.  He  refused  to  appear.  Then  the  union  preferred  charges  against  him 
before  the  board  of  examining  engineers.  The  board  had  a  hearing  in  the  case, 
and  decided  to  renew  Mr.  Anderson's  license  if  he  would  make  an  affidavit  spe- 
cifically stating  that  he  did  not  leave  the  blow-off  cock  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
could  come  open,  and  that  the  water  did  not  get  low.  Mr.  Anderson  has  failed 
to  present  such  an  affidavit.  He  has  presented  one  which  does  not  cover  the  case. 
On  hearing  the  affidavit  which  Mr.  Anderson  produced  before  the  commission, 
with  the  statement  that  he  had  submitted  it  to  the  board,  Mr.  Doyle  denies  that 
this  affidavit  has  been  submitted,  and  adds  that  it  is  all  that  the  board  requires.  He 
states  that  the  reason  for  demanding  the  affidavit  was  fear  of  criticism,  if  the 
board  should  renew  the  license,  against  the  protest  of  the  union  and  in  the  face 
of  evidence  of  carelessness  and  incompetency,  without  definite  rebutting  evi- 
dence.    (303-305.) 

Mr.  Burke,  business  agent  of  the  Progressive  Association  of  Stationary  Engi- 
neers, says  that  he,  as  business  agent  of  the  union,  offered  to  go  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son to  investigate  the  grounds  of  his  discharge  by  Keenan  Brothers,  but  Mr. 
Anderson  refused  to  ^o,  although  he  said  that  a  number  of  charges  had  been 
brought  up  against  him  which  were  unwarranted.  Mr.  Keenan  told  the  wit- 
ness that  Mr.  Anderson  had  left  the  blow-off  cock  on  the  boiler  open,  so  that 
water  had  run  all  over  the  boiler  room.  The  night  watchman  arrived  in  time  to 
save  the  boiler  from  burning  out.  The  watchman  told  Mr.  Keenan  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son offered  to  pay  him  money  for  saying  that  the  cock  leaked.  The  board  of 
examining  engineers  investigated  the  matter  and  refused  to  reissue  Mr.  Ander- 
son's license  until  he  should  go  to  Mr.  Keenan  and  clear  himself.  This  he  refused 
to  do.  Mr.  Keenan  also  told  Mr.  Burke  that  this  was  the  second  time  the  same 
accident  occurred,  and  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  careless  and  incompetent.     (306.) 

5.  Public  tvorks  and  tJie  unions. — Mr.  Frank  M.  Ryan  says  that  it  is  tiie 
policy  of  some  of  the  city  boards  of  Chicago  that  none  but  union  men  shall  be 
employed  on  public  works.  Men  who  enter  into  a  contract  for  such  works  must 
comply  with  union  conditions.  The  witness  believes  that  this  practice  is  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  organized  labor.    During  several  montns  a  clause  was 

Eut  into  the  contracts  for  public-school  buildings  that  none  but  union  labor  should 
e  employed,  but  this  clause  was  declared  illegal  by  the  supreme  court  of  XUnois 
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as  against  pnblic  policy.  The  witness  thinks  that  such  a  clause  was  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  school  board  itself,  since  about  97  or  98  per  cent  of  the 
men  employed  on  the  buildings  were  union  men  in  any  case,  ana  since  loss  of 
time  from  strikes  was  chiefly  caused  through  the  other  2  or  3  per  cent.     (285.) 

Mr.  Miller  says  that  various  public  bodies  in  Chicago,  like  the  board  of 
education,  have  at  various  times  agreed  to  employ  only  union  men.  Employers 
finally  carried  the  inatter  into  court,  and  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  decided  that 
no  public  or  semipublic  body  had  any  right  to  make  such  a  discrimination.  Re- 
garoless  of  this  decision,  the  city  and  the  county  still  kept  on  their  records  resolu- 
tions favoring  the  employment  of  union  labor  exclusively.  Moreover,  in  May  or 
June,  1900,  the  county  commisioners  advertised  a  job  with  the  specification  that 
the  work  was  to  be  done  by  union  men.  The  contractors'  council  brought  suit  for 
injunction,  which  was  allowed  immediately  when  the  decision  in  the  board  of 
education  case  was  shown  to  the  court.  In  the  absence  of  an  injunction  the  poli- 
ticians would  have  violated  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  supreme  court.  The 
witness  believes  that  labor  organizations  in  general  are  ti*ying  to  get  the  best  of 
things  through  State  legislatures  and  Congress.  Thus,  recently,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  urged  its  members  to  do  all  the^  could  to  prevent  the  x>assage 
of  the  anti-ti-ust  bill,  unless  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  not  apply  to  labor 
organizations.     (518, 519. ) 

B.  The  police  and  the  strikers. — 1.  AUeged  hicts  in  favor  of  labor, — ^Mr.  Boabd,  a 
manufacturer  of  machinery,  says  that  Chicago  would  be  the  greatest  manufac- 
turing center  in  the  world  if  it  were  not  for  the  labor  troubles  and  the  poor  pro- 
tection furnished  by  the  police  and  other  city  officials.  Both  political  parties 
have  always  catered  to  the  prejudices  of  the  working  classes.  The  police  at  the 
present  time  are  afraid  of  offenoing  the  labor  vote,  so  that  they  remain  absolutely 
neutral  unless  some  extremely  open  act  is  done.  Thus  the  policemen  who  are 
now  guarding  the  property  of  the  witness  made  no  arrests  when  a  mob  of  150  or 
200  persons  threw  cinders  at  the  employees,  called  them  scabs,  and  used  threat- 
ening language.  There  is  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  use  of  abtusive  and  pro- 
fane language  on  the  street,  but  the  pohce  do  not  seem  to  care  to  exercise  their 
authority.  The  police  courts  and  justices  are  also  affected  by  the  same  spirit, 
and  fair  decisions  can  not  be  obtained.    (40,  41.) 

Mr.  Walsek,  of  the  Goes  Printing  Press  CJompany,  says  that  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  the  way  of  law  which  the  striking  workmen  need  respect  in  Chicago. 
The  police  department  is  a  ^ood  one,  but  the  police  are  not  properly  instructed. 
The  mayor  is  apparently  trymg  to  get  the  votes  of  the  laboring  classes  by  cater- 
ing to  them.  He  wants  to  further  his  interests  as  a  candidate  for  some  higher 
position.  Policemen  have  been  duly  furnished  to  protect  the  works  of  the  Qoss 
Printing  Press  Company,  but  they  have  their  instructions,  in  a  general  way,  not 
to  interfere  with  anybody  unless  there  is  an  overt  act  or  assault.  The  witness 
considers  the  maintenance  of  a  picket  around  a  shop  a  menace  to  the  public  order 
and  an  insult  to  the  manufacturers,  but  the  police  take  no  steps  to  prevent  it. 
(372,  374,  875.) 

Mr.  RouNTREE,  of  the  Turner  Brass  Works,  thinks  that  the  citjr  authorities  do 
not  afford  fair  protection  to  the  manufacturers.  In  the  case  of  his  own  company 
two  special  policemen  were  hired,  but  the  strike  never  reached  such  a  stage  that 
police  protection  was  necessarv.  The  witness  has  been  told  that  the  captain  in 
char^  of  a  police  station  told  a  manufacturer,  who  wanted  police  protection  in 
anticipation  of  a  strike,  that  he  had  better  keep  out  of  trouble,  because  the  captain 
had  no  authority  to  give  him  help.  The  reason  for  this  condition,  the  witness 
thinks,  is  that  the  strikers  have  more  votes  than  the  manufacturers.  He  fears 
that  the  condition  in  this  regard  is  worse  in  Chicago  than  in  other  cities.    (87. ) 

Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  believes  tnat  there  is  no  city  in  the  coun- 
try where  lawlessness  is  allowed  to  prevail  and  continue  as  itis  in  Chicago.  In 
New  York  the  policemen  have  recently  notified  pickets  that  they  would  be  arrested 
if  they  were  found  twice  before  picketed  premises.  The  Cnicago  police  have 
been  entirely  subservient  to  the  unions  since  1894.  At  that  time  40  policemen 
were  stationed,  at  the  witness's  own  request,  about  a  building  which  he  was  at 
work  on,  and  where  there  was  a  strike.  But  the  policemen  permitted  the  pickets 
to  patrol  the  premises  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  difficult  to  pass  by,  and  non- 
union men*were  constantly  beaten  in  the  presence  of  the  jiolice,  with  tne  result  of 
numerous  arrests  of  nonunion  men,  and  only  two  arrests  of  members  of  the 
unions.     (822,828.) 

Mr.  Chalmers,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  declares  that  the  Chicago  police 
do  not  furnish  proper  protection  to  employers,  and  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that 
the  city  is  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  and  that  the  labor  vote  in  Chicago  is  the 
determining  vote,  so  that  both  parties  are  catering  to  it.  The  witness  recently 
heard  a  pohce  officer  order  his  suborilinate  to  arrest  certain  men,  **  this  time  no 
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matter  what  party  they  belong  to,"  from  which  he  infers  that  arrests  do  not  always 
disregard  party  lines.    (9, 16.T 

Mrs.  RoBB  declares  that  wnen  her  husband  was  beaten  into  insensibility  by 
emissaries  of  the  painters'  nnion,  the  policeman  at  the  comer  turned  his  back. 
Nonunion  men  can  not  get  adequate  police  protection.    (80.) 

Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  sr.,  declares  that  the  mayor  and  the  police  force  have 
the  same  feeling  which  he  has,  that  the  laboring  man  is  only  trying  to  preserve 
his  life  and  his  family  and  his  bread  when  he  tries  to  keep  nonunion  men  out  of 
his  place.  The  police  are  **  neutral,"  but  they  never  get  to  the  place  of  violence 
in  tune.  Though  he  does  not  at  all  justify  the  violence  of  the  workmen,  he  does 
not  blame  the  police  or  the  mayor  for  sympathizing  with  them.    (162.) 

Mr.  GiNDELB,  a  general  contractor,  says  that  for  a  month  before  his  testi- 
mony the  conduct  or  the  police  has  been  all  that  could  be  asked  for.  If  the  same 
public  protection  had  been  provided  in  the  months  and  years  past,  some  of  the 
events  which  Chicago  has  seen  would  not  .have  happened.  The  labor  organiza- 
tions and  their  members  have  been  encouraged  to  commit  violence  by  the  failure 
of  the  police  to  command  their  respect.    (868. ) 

Mr.  Davis,  a  mosaic  contractor,  says  that  when  his  trouble  began  in  the  spring 
of  1899,  he  had  no  public  sympathy,  and  men  who  were  beaten  by  the  unions  had 
none.  Public  sentiment  is  now  developing  toward  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
the  law  is  better  enforced  than  it  was  some  months  ago.     (421. ) 

Mr.  Bliss,  a  painting  contractor,  declares  that  ttie  i)olice  and  the  justices' 
courts  are  in  sympathy  with  the  union  workmen,  and  that  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood that  the  poucemen  turn  their  backs  so  far  as  possible  when  union  men  are 
doing  acts  of  violence.  Mr.  Bliss  does  not  know  that  it  is  x)ossible  for  the  police 
to  put  men  on  every  job  to  watch,  and  he  hesitates  to  complain  of  the  city  author- 
ities. His  own  symx)athies  are  with  the  workmen,  though  he  does  not  think  they 
are  justified  in  some  of  their  conduct.    (252. ) 

Mr.  Bliss  states  that  after  being  assaulted,  as  he  supposed  by  union  men,  he 
went  to  police  headquarters  for  a  permit  to  carry  a  revolver.  He  was  told  that 
the  police  had  no  authority  to  ^rant  a  permit,  but  the  officer  whom  he  saw  said: 
*'  If  I  were  you  I  would  carry  it;"  and  Mr.  Bliss  carries  one  accordingly.  (251, 
252.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  there  is  undoubtedly  an  insecurity  of  person  in  C5hicago, 
and  that  it  is  due  partly  to  defect  of  administration  of  law  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  no  law  could  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  by  those  who  have  the  dispo- 
sition to  commit  them.     (420. ) 

2.  Defense  of  police  force, — Mr.  LeVin,  a  detective,  thinks  that  the  police  force 
has  acted  splendidly  during  the  present  strike.  They  are  criticised  by  the  con- 
tractors because  they  will  not  break  their  clubs  over  the  strikers*  heads  or  go  out 
and  take  the  pickets  and  misuse  them.     (259. ) 

Mr.  BiSNO,  formerly  business  agent  of  the  cloakmakers'  union,  says  that  the 
police  in  Chicago  were  formerly  against  the  workingman,  and  it  was  not  quite 
safe  to  do  picket  duty,  but  that  now  the  city  authorities  have  given  orders  to  the 
police  not  to  interfere  unless  there  is  actual  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
IS  not  a  single  case  in  which  they  have  failed  to  arrest  and  prosecute  men  who 
have  actually  violated  the  law.  Men  who  are  Insulted  or  assaulted  have  sufficient 
remedies.     (56.) 

Mr.  Carroll,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  declares  that  there  were 
never  so  few  cases  of  assault  in  dJhicago  as  at  present.  Some  of  the  newspapers, 
in  their  efforts  to  help  the  contractors  in  destroying  the  unions,  have  created  a 
fictitious  state  of  anarchy  in  Chicago.  If  there  is  any  trouble,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  contractors.  A  contractor  has  no  right  to  declare  a  lockout  and  then  ask  the 
aid  of  the  police  to  destroy  the  building  trades  council.    (268.) 

Mr.  Long,  business  agent  of  the  gas  fitters'  association,  states  that  he  is  opposed 
to  police  protection.  He  thinks  the  mayor  should  find  out  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong  wnen  a  crisis  comes  up  and  who  is  at  fault  for  the  troubles  that  exist. 
Since  the  existing  difficulties  are  altogether  the  fault  of  the  contractors,  he  does 
not  think  they  are  entitled  to  protection  in  causing  more  trouble.  At  the  same 
time,  he  agrees  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  x)olice  to  preserve  order  and  peace,  and 
that  they  snould  not  recognize  any  person  or  any  organization  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  their  duties.     (205, 206. )  • 

3.  Arbitrary  arrest  of  tcorkmen. — Mr.  Gubbins,  president  of  the  bricklayers' 
imion,  states  that  the  contractors  of  Chicago,  through  men  employed  by  them, 
have  made  it  a  practice  to  go  before  justices  and  swear  out  large  numbers  of  John 
Doe  warrants.  They  would  have  a  man  arrested  and  then  pick  out  a  warrant 
the  description  in  which  fitted  the  man  arrested  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  wit- 
ness declares  that  one  man  6  feet  2,  with  a  dark  mustache,  was  arrested  on  a  war- 
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rant  calling  for  a  man  5  feet  8,  with  a  li^bt  mustache.  Another  man,  5  feet  lOf , 
was  arrested  on  a  warrant  which  called  for  a  man  5  feet  4.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  contractors  when  snch  arrests  have  been  made  to  get  the  case  continued  from 
time  to  time,  thus  either  keeping  the  man  in  custody  or  involving  the  union  In  a 
considerable  eimense  for  bonds.  The  special  policemen  who  have  been  sworn  in 
are  largely  of  the  lowest  class,  and  are  disposed  to  exceed  their  authority.  They 
have  no  right,  when  employed  to  protect  a  building,  to  act  outside  of  the  build- 
ing. The  witness  is  carrymg  a  revolver  in  view  of  threats  of  violence  to  him. 
He  prox>oee8  to  use  it  if  any  attempts  are  made  to  arrest  him  in  any  illegal  way. 
(228-225.) 

Mr.  Behel  says  that  it  is  astounding  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Gubbins,  who  claims 
to  be  a  law-abiding  citizen,  should  acknowledge  on  the  stand  that  he  is  carrying 
concealed  weapons.  The  contractors*  council  applied  to  the  mayor  and  the  chief 
of  ijolice  for  licenses  for  men  doing  special  duty  m  protecting  hfe  and  proijerty 
to  carry  weapons,  and  could  not  get  them.  The  treatment  of  this  question  is  an 
indication  of  the  degree  of  protection  which  the  contractors  are  receiving  through 
the  legal  authorities.     (394.) 

4.  Special  police, — ^Mr.  Lilubn,  president  of  the  hod  carriers*  union,  has  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the  State  or  the  city,  except  as 
to  action  of  the  special  policemen.     (117.) 

Mr.  Reu>,  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  sayB  that  one  of  the 
pickets  of  that  organization  was  recently  requested  by  special  policemen  to  move 
faster.  The  man  did  not  feel  inclined  to  run,  and  was  confronted  with  a  pistol, 
and  also  received  a  severe  punch  in  the  neck.    (192. ) 

Mr.  LeVin.  a  detective,  states  that  he  has  never  been  employed  in  connection 
with  a  labor  difficulty,  except  that  he  was  employed  for  a  time  during  the  pres- 
ent strike  by  the  contractors*  association.  When  his  men  act  as  officers — as,  for 
instance,  in  protecting  property  during  the  present  strike — they  have  to  be  spe- 
cially authorized  for  each  30b.  When  employed  to  protect  buildings,  they  have 
no  authority  outside  of  the  buildings.     (258,  260.) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  manufacturer  of  sheet-metal  work,  says  that  the  building  con- 
tractors' council  have  employed  private  detectives  to  protect  their  properfy  and 
their  laborers.  This  he  considers  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do.  He  is  not 
inclined  to  complain  that  the  city  authorities  have  been  remiss  in  failing  to  fur- 
nish sufficient  protection,  since  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  protect  a  large  num- 
ber of  nonunion  men  scattered  in  different  places.     (848,  353. ) 

C.  The  courts  and  labor.— 1.  Oeneral  attittide  of  courts  totvard  labor, — Mr.  Chal- 
MEBS,  manufacturer  of  machinery,  declares  that  the  lower  courts  in  Chicago  fur- 
nish no  adequate  protection  to  employers.  If  a  laboring  man  on  strike  is  arrested 
and  the  most  positive  case  of  assault  is  proved  against  him,  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  be  discharged  and  that  the  man  who  had  nim  arrested  will  be  fined.  The 
courts  have  upheld  boycotts  and  pickets.  Some  corporations  are  planning  to 
incorporate  in  another  State  in  order  that  their  suits  may  be  tried  by  the  Federal 
courts.  Mr.  Chalmers  favors  making  all  judges  appointive.  He  considers  that 
the  election  of  judges  makes  them  unduly  subservient  to  the  laboring  classes, 
and  that  the  Federal  appointed  judges  are  more  independent  and  more  just. 
While  he  does  not  favor  m junctions  in  genersd,  he  thinks  that  they  become  nec- 
essary when  no  sufficient  relief  can  be  obtained  from  the  police  or  from  the  lower 
courts.     (8,9,16.) 

Mr.  Walser  thinks  that  the  courts,  at  any  rate  the  lower  courts,  are  inclined 
to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  workmen;  there  seems  to  be  no  justice  to  be 
secured  from  them.     (873.) 

Mr.  Clark,  a  contractor,  states  that  after  an  assault  on  his  foreman,  a  war- 
rant was  sworn  out  against  the  man  whom  his  foreman  identified  as  his  assailant. 
A  time  was  set  for  a  hearing  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  At  the  hour  appointed 
the  justice  had  not  appeared.  About  2  minutes  after  the  hour  the  prisoner's 
attorney  said  to  him,  **  You  can  ffo  now;  quick.**  The  prisoner  hastened  from  the 
room  and  subsequent  efforts  to  find  him  were  unavailing.     (400.) 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Ryan  complains  of  the  delays  and  injustice  of  the  courts  in 
settling  suits  against  contractors  for  ii^juries  in  the  construction  of  iron  and  steel 
buildings.  He  refers  in  particular  to  the  case  of  a  prominent  member  of  the 
bridge  and  structural  iron  workers*  union  who  has  been  crippled  and  has  tried 
for  3  years  in  vain  to  get  a  decision  of  his  case  in  the  courts.  The  witness 
believes  that  such  delays  are  caused  in  a  large  measure  by  the  shrewd  attorneys 
of  the  casualty  companies  which  insure  the  contractors.  The  judges  also  are 
mclined  to  be  unjust.  Moreover,  there  ought  to  be  more  judges  in  order  that 
there  should  be  less  delay.    (283.) 
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Mr.  MiLLBR,  a  contractor,  complains  (in  February,  1901)  of  the  unfairness  of 
the  courts  of  Chicago  in  discriminating  in  favor  of  labor  organizations.  He  says 
that  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  employers  of  nonunion  men  who  were 
tyrannized  over  by  these  organizations  thought  of  seeking  the  protection  of  the 
courts.  In  a  few  cases  employers  have  brought  suit  for  injunctions  to  restrain 
unions  from  interfering  with  their  business.  Sometimes  satisfactory  results  have 
been  reached,  but  sometimes  not.  The  remedy  by  injunction  is  not  very  effective, 
because  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  has  not  passed  on  any  of  the  questions  relat- 
ingto  picketing,  boycotting,  coercion  of  union  members  by  the  union,  sympathetic 
strikes,  etc.,  so  thai,  each  judge  of  the  lower  courts  is  at  liberty  to  follow  any 
precedent  that  fits  his  own  ideas.  Moreover,  to  get  a  case  finally  decided  would 
require  from  2  to  6  years,  while  the  awarding  of  damages  against  labor  organiza- 
tions would  be  of  no  particular  avail. 

Mr.  Miller  asserts  further  that  criminal  prosecutions  against  strikers  and  union- 
ists have  usually  had  very  little  result.  The  police  magistrates  of  Chicago  are 
disi)08ed  to  favor  labor,  and  though  fines  as  high  as  $50  have  sometimes  been 
imposed  for  assaults,  the  usual  fine,  even  when  the  case  was  fully  proved,  has 
been  only  $10  and  costs.  The  witness  cites  various  specific  instances  of  insignifi- 
cant fines,  or  of  failure  to  convict  on  technical  grounds  in  cases  brought  before 
justices'  courts.  In  one  instance  a  number  of  union  members  swore  to  an  alibi, 
while  the  defendant  had  previously  admitted  that  he  was  guilty.  In  another 
instance  a  justice  imiK)6ed  a  fine,  but  refused  to  issue  an  execution  to  collect  it 
unless  by  an  order  of  the  State's  attorney,  although  legally  no  such  order  was 
required.  The  justice  finally  issued  the  order,  when  himself  threatened  with 
indictment. 

The  higher  court,  known  as  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  is  composed  of 
elective  judges,  while  the  Statels  attorney,  the  clerk  of  the  criminal  court,  and  the 
sheriff  are  also  elected  by  the  i)eople.  Mr.  Miller  believes  this  court  is  subject  to 
political  influence.  In  all,  the  contractors'  council  obtained  21  indictments  from 
the  grand  juiy  during  the  building  trades  strike.  In  one  case  where  an  assault 
had  been  committed  of  such  a  brutal  character  as  to  justify  a  verdict  for  assault 
with  intent  to  do  great  bodily  injury,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  simple 
assault,  the  fine  being  $100. 

The  witness  says  also  that  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts  in  Chicago  have  in 
some  cases  upheld  picketing.  There  have  been  no  decisions  on  this  subject  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Illinois,  but  the  witness  knows  of  no  decision  by  the  supreme 
court  of  any  other  State,  of  the  several  which  have  been  made,  in  which  the 
employment  of  pickets  has  been  justified.  Mr.  Miller  says  that  labor  leaders  are 
continually  talking  about  the  antagonism  of  the  coui*ts  to  organized  labor,  but  he 
believes  that  they  ought  to  antagonize  organized  labor  in  such  acts  and  methods 
as  bring  organized  labor  before  the  courts.    (519-522. ) 

Professor  Taylor  says  that  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  deep  disappointment  on 
the  part  of  working  men  in  Chicago  with  reference  to  the  courts  and  the  relief  to 
be  secured  from  them.  The  police  courts  and  justices'  courts  of  Chicago  have 
been  notoriously  incompetent  and  corrupt.  The  employees  have  "been  especially 
stirred  up  by  the  use  of  the  injunction,  and  by  the  imprisonment  of  men,  or  the 
decision  of  cases,  on  what  they  consider  to  be  side  issues  rather  than  on  the  main 
I)oint. 

Moveover,  the  action  of  the  State  legislature,  especially  in  relation  to  the  fran- 
chises in  Chicago,  has  aroused  suspicion  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  legislature.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  has  been  some  legislation  tending  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  labor.     (539.) 

2.  Elective  vs.  appointive  fudges.  — Mr.  Mayer,  a  lawyer  of  Chicago,  believes 
that  the  elective  judiciary,  as  now  constitut-ed  in  all  States,  is  disposed  to  be 
unfair  to  corporate  interests  and  to  favor  the  laboring  classes  unduly.  Political 
influences  have  too  much  control  over  the  character  and  positions  or  the  judges. 
The  ballot  box  puts  men  on  the  bench  because  of  some  supposed  popular  leaning, 
and  removes  otners  on  account  of  some  unpopular  adjudication.  The  witness 
refers  to  a  recent  case  where  a  judge  lost  his  office  on  account  of  a  decision  regard- 
ing the  property  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  are  such  prejudices,  he  declares, 
among  judges  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  lawyers,  who  are  in  charge  of 
corporate  interests  in  connection  with  every  litigation,  is  to  attempt  to  get  the 
case  before  some  particular  judge  for  adjudication.  There  is  a  game  of  chess- 
playing  between  the  opposing  lawyers  for  this  purpose.  The  corporation  lawyer 
wants  to  get  the  case  before  a  judge  who  is  iminfluenced  by  any  **  ism." 

Although  the  witness  recognizes  that  there  are  some  difficulties  connected  with 
the  appointment  of  judges,  and  particularly  with  life  tenure,  nevertheless,  he 
thinks  that  the  arguments  in  favor  of  these  methods  far  outweigh  those  against 
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them.  The  advantage  of  having  judges  who  are  free  from  the  i)08sibility  of  bias 
and  from  the  influence  of  popular  wmms  will  more  than  offset  the  risk  of  occa- 
sionally getting  an  incom^tent  or  bad  man  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  Ma^er  does  not  think  that  the  fact  that  a  man  has  been  a  corporation 
lawyer  will  tend  in  itself  to  make  him  unfair  as  a  judge.  A  man  who  has  hon- 
esty and  training  and  a  judicial  frame  of  mind  will  be  a  fair  judge  regardless  of 
his  previous  experience  as  a  lawyer.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  a&  is  charged,  have  been  unfair  to  labor.  Those  who  comment 
adversely  on  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  tribunals,  are  men  who  are  thoroughly 
inoculated  with  the  spirit  which  would  protect  combinations  of  labor  and  refuse 
equal  protection  to  combinations  of  property.  The  reason  why  the  decisions  of 
the  F^eral  tribunals  appear  to  favor  property  rather  than  labor,  is  that  litigants 
take  cases  requiring  the  protection  of  property  before  the  Federal  tribunals.  The 
Federal  courts  would  take  the  same  stand  if  labor  were  claiming  protection 
against  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  property.  The  State  courts,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  come  to  oe  considered  the  bulwark  of  the  interests  of  the  workingmen. 

Mr.  Mayer  adds  that  in  his  judgment  there  should  be  no  judge  upon  the  bench, 
whether  in  an  inferior  or  superior  court,  who  is  not  a  trained  lawyer.     (76-79. ) 

Mr.  Bbennock,  treasurer  of  the  building  trades  council,  declares  that  Mr. 
Mayer  is  strictly  a  corporation  lawyei ,  and  that  his  statement  that  the  courts  do 
not  properly  protect  corporations  is  not  true.  Very  recently  injunctions  have 
been  granted  against  laboring  men  without  giving  them  a  hearing.  The  courts 
^nerally  side  with  incorporated  wealth.  The  whole  police  force  of  Chicago  also 
18  guarding  the  interests  of  the  contractors.    (467.) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  contractor,  says  that  he  favors  the  establishment  of  a  long  tenure 
of  office  for  judges  in  order  that  they  may  administer  laws  impartially  without 
influence  either  by  money  i)ower  or  labor  organizations.  He  thinks  that  elective 
judges  are  more  apt  to  side  unfairly  with  labor  than  appointed  judges.     (523. ) 

Mr.  Offield,  a  patent  lawyer,  believes  that  every  argument  is  in  favor  of  the 
appointment  and  a^inst  the  election  of  judges,  and  that  the  judicial  history  of 
the  country  points  in  the  same  direction.  The  Federal  judges  who  are  appointed 
by  the  President  are  men  of  the  highest  standing.  Politics  have  little  influence 
in  the  appointments.  The  President,  in  making  his  appointments,  recognizes  the 
responsilnlity  of  a  life  choice.  Judges,  chosen  for  life,  are  above  any  clamor  of 
the  mob  or  any  bias  on  the  side  of  corporations.  Only  by  such  a  system  can  the 
judicial  department  be  removed  from  political  temi)e3ts  and  excitement;  only 
thus  can  there  be  assurance  of  the  dispensation  of  justice.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
witness,  the  Federal  courts  have  done  exact  justice  between  laborers  and  manu- 
facturers. 

The  elected  judges,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  Illinois,  are  partisans,  and 
their  acts  are  continually  influenced  by  the  desire  of  reelection.  Litigants  are 
uneasy,  so  far  as  questions  involving  party  are  in  any  way  in  dispute.  The 
remuneration  of  State  judges  also  is  so  low  that  lawyers  of  the  highest  class  will 
not  abandon  their  practice  to  take  the  position. 

The  witness  is  not  quite  sure  that  the  system  of  appointing  judges  would  work 
as  weU  in  the  States  as  it  does  in  the  Feaeral  Government.  If  the  governors  of 
the  States  were,  approximately,  equal  in  character  and  judgment  to  the  President, 
the  appointment  or  the  State  judiciary  would  certainly  oe  advantageous.     ( 86, 87 . ) 

Mr.  D ARROW,  a  lawyer,  declares  that  the  opposition  to  the  election  of  judges  is 
really  an  opiK)8ition  to  the  control  of  the  people  over  their  own  courts.  The  wit- 
ness admits  that  a  man  appointed  for  life  might  be  more  independent  than  one 
elected,  but  says  that  after  all  this  is  a  government  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
judges  should  represent  the  people.  Men  appointed  for  life  are  largely  released 
from  responsibihty  to  the  people. 

The  witness  thinks  that  the  judges  of  the  Federal  courts  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
much  more  inclined  to  favor  the  employers  as  against  the  working  classes  than 
the  State  judges.  He  says  that  most  of  the  Federal  judges  have  been  attorneys 
for  railroads  and  corporations,  and  that,  although  they  do  not  mean  to  be  unfair, 
they  are  influenced  by  their  training  and  by  the  impressions  which  they  have 
formed  before  appointment.  It  is  natural  that  the  President,  who  is  more  closely 
associated  with  men  in  high  position  and  of  large  mone3red  interests,  should 
apx>oint  men  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  and  that 
the  judges  elected  by  the  people  themselves  should  be  more  m  sympathy  with 
those  classes.  The  witness  thmks  that  in  the  few  States  where  State  judges  are 
appointed  there  is  probably  the  same  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  courts  to  favor 
capital  as  against  labor,  although  the  governor  of  a  State  is  perhaps  a  little  closer 
to  the  people  than  the  President.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  judges  are 
appointed,  the  State  court  has  disgraced  itself  by  sending  a  man  to  jail  because 
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he  struck,  holding  the  strike  itself  nnlawful  without  reference  to  the  use  of  force 
or  violence. 

Mr.  DarroW  does  not  think  that  such  decisions  as  that  in  the  Debs  case  and 
other  similar  cases  would  have  been  made  if  the  judges  had  been  trained  to  look 
upon  the  other  side  of  labor  questions.  He  believes  that  the  tendency  is  for 
appointed  judges  to  be  too  much  controlled  by  strong  corporations.  Corporations 
are  always  active  in  influencing  the  appointment  of  judges;  their  influence  is 
much  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  workingmen  in  the  election  of  judges. 
The  witness  thinks  tiiat  the  State  courts  are  seldom  unfairly  biased  in  favor  of 
the  workingmen. 

Mr.  Darrow  further  says  that  the  judges  of  the  more  important  State  courts  in 
Illinois,  the  superior  and  circuit  courts,  are  electa  for  6  years.  There  is  also  a  county 
court  whose  judges  are  elected  for  4  years,  but  they  have  less  important  jurisdic- 
tion. The  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  governor  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  judffes.  The  witness  declares  that  the  justices  are  a  very  good 
set  of  men,  almost  all  of  them  being  lawyers.  The  judi^es  are  mostily  lawyers 
who  have  stood  well  in  the  profession;  they  are  representative  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Chicago  the  party  complexion  of  the  government  changes  frequently,  so 
that  the  judges  are  changed  at  practically  every  election.    (67-70.) 

3.  Injunctions  in  labor  difficulties. — Mr.  Mater,  a  lawyer,  thinks  it  is  possible 
that  the  courts  have  sometimes  gone  too  far  in  granting  injunctions.  Neverthe- 
less the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  injunctions  have  been  unjustly  granted  is 
by  no  means  ^eater  than  the  proportion  of  wrong  decisions  in  any  other  branch 
of  human  affairs.  The  witness  would  especially  deprecate  any  statutes  prohibit- 
ing the  gpranting  of  injunctions  a^^ainst  acts  which  are  criminal  offenses  by  statute 
or  common  law.  Such  a  limitation  would  not  permit  the  redress  which  the  law 
contemplates.  The  punishment  of  conspiracy  does  not  give  redress  to  the  person 
whose  property  is  destroyed  or  whose  lire  is  endangered.  Moreover,  the  judicial 
department  is  equal  and  coordinate  with  the  legislative  department,  and  the  legis- 
lature has  no  right  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  courts.  It  is  true  that 
the  use  of  the  injunction  to  restrain  persons  from  committing  criminal  offenses  is 
comparatively  new,  but  it  is  because  the  offenses  themselves  are  comparatively  new. 

It  may  be  that  occasionally  a  judge  has  the  mistaken  idea  that  merely  exercis- 
ing the  power  of  punishment  for  contempt  of  court  creates  respect  for  his  iudicial 
person,  out  this  is  not  usually  the  attitude  of  the  judges.  Tne  witness  believes 
strongly,  however,  that  a  x)erson  who  is  punished  for  contempt  should  have  the 
right  to  api)eal  to  a  higher  court.  On  the  other  hand,  to  submit  a  case  of  con- 
tempt to  a  jury  would  oe  to  obstruct  the  administration  of  justice  and  to  reduce 
the  decision  of  the  case  to  a  petty  struggle.     (78,  79.) 

Mr.  Offield,  a  patent  lawyer,  thii&  that  there  are  few  cases  where  injustice 
has  been  done  by  the  issue  of  m junctions  by  Federal  courts.  Most  of  the  injunc- 
tions which  are  complained  of  have  been  issued  by  two  or  three  judges  only. 
The  witness  thinks  there  are  instances  where  Federal  judges  have  refused  injunc- 
tions sought  by  corporations  in  labor  troubles.     (86.) 

Mr.  Darrow,  a  lawyer,  refers  to  the  Debs  case  as  illustrating  the  unfair  use 
of  injunctions.  He  says  that  Judge  Woods  issued  a  blanket  injunction  running 
against  at  least  10,000  persons  in  Chicago,  including  Mr.  Debs  and  his  associates 
and  all  other  persons  whomsoever.  Mr.  Debs  and  five  associates  were  arrested  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  violated  this  injunction  in  contempt  of  court.    The  issue 

Practically  was  whether  these  men  were  responsible  for  the  acts  of  violence, 
udge  Woods  held  that  they  were,  although,  according  to  the  witness,  it  was  not 
proved  that  a  single  violent  act  or  word,  or  act  tending  to  cause  violence,  had  been 
proved  against  Mr.  Debs.  These  same  men  were  also  indicted  for  the  offenses 
charged,  but  the  case  was  dismissed.     (68. ) 

Mr.  Darrow  declares  that  workingmen  claim  that  the  courts  should  have  no 
right  to  issue  an  injunction  in  any  case  where  the  facts  constitute  a  criminal 
offense;  or  at  any  rate,  that  if  the  right  of  injunction  in  such  cases  be  retained, 
punishment  for  contempt  should  be  possible  only  after  a  jury  has  decided  as  to 
the  facts  constituting  the  offense.  Personally,  the  witness  would  prefer  that  the 
use  of  the  injunction  to  restrain  criminal  acts  should  be  altogether  prohibited. 

The  witness  admits  that  violence  often  does  grow  out  of  strikes,  and  especially 
out  of  the  practice  of  picketing.  It  arises  natm-ally  because  of  the  great  excite- 
ment. Workingmen  do  not  claim  that  they  should  be  protected  in  their  acts  of 
violence.  But  the  police  department  should  see  to  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  such  acts.  It  is  true  that  tJie  i)olice  and  other  authorities  are  sometimes 
lax  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  but  the  public  must  assume  that  the  law  will 
be  carried  out  by  its  chosen  officers.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  more  assurance  that 
a  judge  will  carry  out  the  law  fairly  than  that  the  mayor  or  the  i>olice  will  do  so. 
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The  only  safety  is  to  keep  each  department  of  goyemment  within  its  own  sphere, 
and  then  to  tmst  to  the  gradual  progress  of  civilization  and  the  improvement 
of  the  character  of  the  anmorities  to  secure  good  order.  Meantime,  the  laboring 
men  insist  that  they  have  the  right  to  form  organizations,  to  strike — just  as  the 
employer  has  the  right  to  discharge  his  men — and  to  persuade  others  to  strike  or 
to  refrain  from  working.     (68-71.) 

IX.  EFFECTS  OF  STKIEES. 

A.  Effects  on  prosperity  of  Chicago,  ^nerally. — Mr.  Offield,  a  patent  lawver,  whose 
duties  bring  him  into  connection  with  various  manufacturers,  declares  that  within 
a  radius  of  40  miles  from  the  city  of  Chicago  more  money  is  invested  in  manu- 
facturing industries  than  in  all  New  EIngland.  He  asserts,  however,  that  during 
recent  years  manufacturers  in  that  locality  have  become  exceedingly  uneasy  on 
account  of  the  attitude  of  labor  organizations.  They  feel  that  there  must  be 
some  drastic  measures  to  prevent  constant  interference  with  their  business. 
The  State  authorities  seem  indisposed  to  take  any  practical  measures.  The  wit- 
ness has  heard  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  who  have  advocated  the  ^o- 
gramme  of  fighting  out  the  points  of  contention  immediately,  and,  in  case  tney 
are  not  settled  favorably,  moving  their  industries  outside  of  Chicago  and  its 
vicinity.     (88.) 

Mr.  jBoabd,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  says  that  Chicago  would  be  the 

S'eatest  manufacturing  center  in  the  world  if  it  were  not  for  the  labor  troubles, 
e  declares  that  if  the  present  condition  of  things  continues  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  city  will  be  driven  away,  especially  to  the  suburban  towns.  His 
own  Imsiness  could  be  carried  on  just  as  well  in  a  small  town,  and  he  could  save 
25  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  labor,  on  account  of  the  lower  cost  of  living.  If  labor 
unions  continue  to  be  so  extravagant  in  their  demands  throughout  the  country, 
our  manufacturing  industries  wiB  largely  be  destroyed  and  Europe  will  get  the 
advantage  of  the  business.     (41 ,  44. ) 

Mr.  RouKTREE  says  that  the  general  conditions  of  business  at  Chicago  and 
throughout  the  country  are  such  that,  were  it  not  for  the  strikes,  there  would  be 
great  prosperity.  If  the  labor  difficulties  can  be  settled  Chicago  will  be  the  best 
point  for  carrymg  on  the  brass  industry.  It  is  near  the  source  of  production  of 
copper  and  is  advantageously  situated  for  shipping,  while  it  is  easier  to  get  skilled 
labor  in  a  large  city  than  in  a  small  town.     (34.) 

Mr.  Chalmers,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  declares  that  unless  there  is 
some  radical  improvement  in  the  labor  conditions  in  Chicago  it  is  doomed  as  an 
industrial  center.  He  knows  of  plans  for  new  corporations  there  which  have 
fallen  through  because  of  the  fear  of  labor  troubles.  The  present  strike  among 
the  machinists  alone  has  caused  a  loss  in  wages  of  $15,000  per  day  to  the  strikers, 
while  on  account  of  the  dependence  of  the  other  workers  in  the  machine  shops 
upon  the  machinists  unemployment  of  these  will  also  be  greatly  increased.  This 
strike,  together  with  the  others,  will  soon  become  the  cause  of  great  suffering. 
The  strikers  can  not  look  for  much  relief  from  the  public,  for  the  public  is  getting 
educated  and  will  not  support  men  who  will  not  work.     (6, 15.) 

Mr.  A.  R.  Clark,  a  contractor,  states  that  there  are  companies  that  have  been 
forced  to  leave  Chicago  on  account  of  its  labor  conditions.  He  names  the  Compound 
Door  Company,  which  left  Chicago  with  some  250  men,  and  is  now  employing 
400  or  500  men  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.    (401.) 

Mr.  CoRBOY,  a  contracting  plumber,  declares  that  the  controversies  and  strikes 
that  have  prevailed  in  Chicago  for  some  years  have  resulted  in  driving  away  a 
good  many  manufacturing  plants  to  the  smaller  towns  about.     (415.) 

Mr.  Price,  a  general  contractor,  has  heard  of  several  people  who  meant  to 
build  manufacturing  plants  in  Chicago,  but  have  decided  not  to  come  here  on 
account  of  labor  difficulties.  He  estimates  that  Chicago  has  only  laid  about 
300,000,000  brick  during  the  past  year,  while  New  York  has  laid  about  1 ,200,000,000. 
C^cago  has  great  advantages  as  a  manufacturing  center  but  for  the  conditions 
of  the  labor  market.     (362, 363. ) 

B.  EifMt  on  prosperity  of  building  indnstry. — Mr.  Madden,  president  of  the  West- 
em  Stone  Company,  says  that  his  business  is  a  sort  of  thermometer  of  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  manufacturing  business  in  Chicago.  When  business  is  brisk 
there  is  a  demand  for  building  stone.  When  business  is  dull  there  is  little 
demand.  From  the  close  of  1892  to  the  close  of  1896  the  great  manufacturing 
industries  of  Chicago  were  practically  at  a  standstill.  There  was  a  great  increase 
during  1897,  and  in  1898  some  of  the  great  manufacturing  plants  had  more  than 
doubled  the  men  they  employed  in  1896,  and  in  1899  the  force  of  1898  was  almost 
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doubled  again.  This  increase  necessitated  large  additions  to  their  plants.  Fur- 
ther large  additions  would  now  be  in  progress  if  it  were  not  for  the  building 
trades  troubles. 

The  general  building  business  has  been  very  small  up  to  this  time.  Real  estate 
and  building  are  the  last  interests  to  feel  the  effects  of  rising  prosperity.  Fur- 
thermore, the  unsettled  relations  between  contractors  and  workmen  during  the 
past  year  have  made  capitalists  hesitate  to  undertake  building  operations.  (108, 
109.) 

Mr.  GiNDELE  says  that  mechanics  and  laborers  in  the  building  line  were  pretty 
well  employed  in  1898  and  1899,  but  the  reason  was  the  construction  of  the  di*ain- 
age  canal  and  certain  other  city  works,  and  also  the  fact  that  many  mechanics 
left  the  city  to  work  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  Chicago  mechanics  prefer  to  take 
jobs  outside  of  the  city  even  at  lower  rates,  because  they  know  that  their  work 
will  not  be  interrupted  by  labor  difficulties.  The  actual  building  business  in 
the  city  itself  was  very  small  during  these  years  as  compared  with  former 
years,    (367.) 

Mr.  Nicholson  says  that  he  reads  in  the  papers  from  the  report  of  the  masons' 
association  that  some  800  buildings  partially  erected  are  suspended  by  the  exist- 
ing strike.    Probably  about  20  are  large  buildings.    (94.) 

Mr.  A.  R.  Clark,  a  contractor  engaged  in  putting  up  buildings  on  his  own 
account  for  sale,  states  that  when  the  carpenters*  agreement  of  1899  was  presented 
to  him  its  demands  were  so  preposterous  that  he  thought  it  better  to  cease  build- 
ing oi)erations  for  the  year.  During  the  8  years  before  he  had  put  up  buildings 
to  the  value  of  $250,000  a  year.  He  made  no  further  effort  to  build  until  it  was 
stated  in  the  press,  and  until  he  had  been  assured  by  the  officers  of  the  master 
masons'  association,  that  an  agreement  had  been  formed  with  the  building  trades 
council  by  which  these  objecnonable  demands  were  to  be  left  to  arbitration.  He 
then  prepared  plans  for  two  buildin£^,  to  contain  44  flats.  The  foundation  of  one 
of  these  building  was  laid'  before  the  existing  trouble  began.  There  it  stands, 
and  Mr.  Clark  will  not  attempt  anything  further  until  matters  are  adjusted.   (401 . ) 

Mr.  F.  W.  Clark  states  that  when  the  present  strike  began  his  firm  had  fi^^ures 
out  on  work  amounting  to  about  $2,000,()00,  more  than  it  nad  had  out  in  Chicago 
at  any  one  time  for  5  or  6  years  past.  He  knows  of  several  million  dollars'  worth  of 
work  which  is  waitmg  for.  the  adjustment  of  the  troubles.  Probably  12  or  15  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  would  be  started  this  season  in  the  architects'  offices  or  on  the 
ground  but  for  the  strike.  Almost  half  of  the  amount  would  go  in  wages,  for 
work  on  the  buildings  or  in  making  material  for  the  buildings.  The  Chicago 
mills  feel  the  strike  more  severely  than  they  would  if  the  effort  had  not  been 
made,  with  a  good  deal  of  success,  to  restrict  the  manufacture  of  material  for 
Chicago  buildings  to  the  city.  This  has  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  outside  work 
from  tne  Chicago  mills.    (4l7.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  says  that  the  public  has  the  largest  interest  in 
such  a  strike  as  that  existing  in  Chicago.  There  are  some  16  unions  with  which 
his  firm  comes  directly  in  contact  in  the  building  trades,  having  x)erhap8  25,000 
men,  but  as  many  more  are  doubtless  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  planing 
mills,  the  stone  quarries,  the  sand  pits,  the  limekilns— all  are  shut  down.  The 
witness  estimates  that  there  are  about  200,000  mouths  to  feed  whose  breadwin- 
ners are  idle.    (89,92.) 

Mr.  Griffiths,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  building  and  public  improvement  in  Chicago  last  year  and  that  in  his  opinion 
the  present  year  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  ijrosperous  that  Chicago  has 
seen  in  a  long  time  but  for  the  labor  difficulties.  As  it  is,  very  little,  if  any,  new 
building  is  being  started.    (887. ) 

Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  Sr.,  says  that  he  would  seem  to  be  benefited,  as  an 
owner  of  property,  by  anything  that  should  stop  people  from  building.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  could  not  be  much  more  harmed  than  by  anything  which  should 
make  people  unable  to  pay  their  rent,  as  the  strike  makes  the  smkers  and  will 
make  others. 

Mr.  Harding  states  that  his  rents  have  scarcely  equaled  the  outgo  under  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  building,  due  to  the  combinations  of  material  dealers 
and  to  the  demands  of  the  unions.  Even  in  the  present  strike,  which  has  checked 
building,  the  course  of  rents  has  not  been  appreciably  upward.     (164.) 

Mr.  Carroll,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  says  that  contractors 
complain  that  not  enough  new  buildings  are  put  up,  the  real-estate  board  has 
joined  in  the  cry  against  labor,  and  some  real-estate  men  have  said  that  rents  will 
have  to  be  increased  because  of  labor  troubles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constant 
statement  of  real-estate  men  has  been  that  too  many  buildings  have  been  put  up 
and  that  flat  rents  have  been  steadily  going  down  because  of  the  yearly  addition 
of  new  buildings.    (268.) 
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Mr.  Bliss,  a  painting  contractor,  declares  that  it  is  not  tme  that  the  stopx)a^  of 
building  is  altogether  because  of  labor  actions.  The  price  of  material  has  been 
put  up  by  combinations  of  every  kind,  and  when  the  workman  asks  a  slight 
merease  to  offset  the  increased  price  he  has  to  pay  for  everything,  he  can  not 
get  it.     (255.) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  contractor,  testifying  in  February,  1901,  says  that  he  does  not 
believe  the  losses  of  employers  and  employees  have  exceeded  $5,000,000.  At  the 
time  of  his  testimony  building  operations  were  going  on  with  little  hindrance, 
and  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  considerable  amount  of  building.    (521.) 

C.  Bittemesi  remaining  from  strikes.— Mr.  Nicholson  declares  that  30  years  will 
not  efface  the  memory  of  the  sufferings  of  a  great  strike.  This  is  a  most  deplor- 
able thing,  especially  m  this  country ,  where  the  poorer  classes  all  have  votes.    ( 96. ) 

X.  THE  MACHINISTS'  STKTTTE. 

A.  Organisations  involved. — International  Association  of  Machinists. — Mr.  Wil- 
son, vice-president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  states  that  this 
union  was  organized  at  Atlanta  in  1888.  Before  that  the  local  associations  of 
machinists  all  oelonged  to  the  British  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.    The 

S resent  membership  of  the  International  Association  is  about  85,000,  having 
oubled  during  the  year  1899.  The  reason  for  this  increase  is  largely  the  fact 
that  the  association  supported  many  nonunion  men  during  the  strike  of  1899  and 
thus  won  their  interest. 

The  initiation  fee  of  the  lodges  of  the  International  Association  may  not  be  less 
than  $2,  The  dues  paid  to  the  local  lodges  vary  in  different  localities.  The  -per 
capita  tax  for  the  International  Association  is  15  cents  monthly,  with  an  additional 
25  cents  every  3  months  for  a  special  fund.  The  or^^anization  pays  in  the 
way  of  benefits  only  a  death  benefit  of  $50  aside  from  strike  benefits.  The  wit- 
ness thinks  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  higher  dues  and  more  benefits,  thereby 
tending  to  strengthen  the  organization. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  further  that  the  local  funds  of  the  lodges  are  independent  of 
the  control  of  the  international  organization,  aside  from  the  per  capita  tax.  The 
per  capita  tax  is  paid  by  means  of  stamps  inserted  in  a  membership  book  which 
each  member  must  carry.  The  organization  has  a  system  of  numbering  its  mem- 
bers by  which  they  can  be  accurately  traced.     (489.) 

The  International  Association  of  Machinists  has  no  regular  strike  fund,  but 
rais^  money  to  aid  strikers  by  si)ecial  assessment.  The  amount  spent  for  strikes 
during  1899  was  $31 ,834.  Aside  from  this,  $524  was  paid  for  * '  victimized  benefit." 
This  benefit  is  paid  when  a  man  is  discharged  without  just  cause  and  when  the 
union  is  not  sufficiently  strong  in  the  factory  to  justify  a  strike  in  order  to  compel 
his  reinstatement.  In  such  a  case  the  person  discharged  is  paid  regular  wages 
while  the  business  agents  look  up  for  a  job  for  him.     (487-489, 498. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  remarks  that  in  this  country,  as  distinguished  from  Great  Britain, 
an  "engineer  "  means  not  a  person  who  makes  machines,  but  only  one  who  attends 
to  an  engine.  American  engineers  are  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  make  repairs; 
indeed,  the  most  successful  never  interfere  with  the  mechanical  side  of  their 
en§[ines  at  all.  The  American  Association  of  Machinists  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
engineers.     (489.) 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  there  is  no  formal  relation  between  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  the  American  lodges  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  although  the  two  organizations  are  thoroughly  friendly  to  one 
another.  They  do  not  exchange  cards,  and  no  person  can  be  a  member  of  both. 
The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  has  much  higher  dues  and  pays  more 
and  larger  benefits.  When  men  become  educated  up  to  appreciating  these 
advantages  they  sometimes  change  from  the  International  Association  to  the 
Amalgamated  Society.  The  Amalgamated  Society  has  grown  in  strength  since 
the  establishment  of  the  International  Association.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  body  has  done  away  with  some  of  the  merely  formal  ceremonies  and 
old-fashioned  customs  of  the  British  organization.     (487, 488.) 

National  Metal  Trades  Association,— Mr,  Devens,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  says  that  this  is  a  voluntary  association  of 
manufacturers,  primarily  for  the  puriwse  of  defending  themselves  against  unjust 
demands  of  labor  organizations,  and  also  to  endeavor  to  adjust  difficulties  between 
employers  and  employees  in  an  amicable  manner.  It  was  organized  as  the 
National  Association  in  December,  1899,  but  previously  a  local  union  had  existed 
in  New  York  City,  formed  in  August,  1899. 

The  association  has  a  president,  first  and  second  vice-presidents,  a  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  an  assistant  secretary,  the  latter  being  the  only  salaried  officer. 
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The  body  is  divided  into  9  districts,  each  having  a  district  committee  of  5  mem- 
bers. The  general  body  has  a  council  composed  of  its  executive  officers  and  the 
chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  the  district  committee,  16  members  in  all. 

The  present  membership  of  the  organization  is  114,  and  it  covers  practically  all 
the  Northeast  and  North  Central  States. 

The  regular  dues  of  the  members  are  $1  i>er  year  for  the  general  fund.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  reserve  fund,  to  be  used  in  helping  members  in  case  of  labor 
difficulties,  which  is  maintained  by  a  tax  upon  the  members  in  proi)ortion  to  the 
number  of  persons  they  employ.  Mr.  Devens  thinks  that  there  may  still  be  occa- 
sion for  the  use  of  this  reserve  fund,  despite  the  existing  arbitration  agreement 
with  the  International  Association  of  Machinists.     (499, 500, 508.) 

B.  Cantei  and  history  of  inaaffuration  of  strike.— 1.  Genemtty.— Mr.  Reid,  national 
organizer  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  testifies  that  in  January, 
1900,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  by  the  district  lodge  of  the  association  in  Chicago 
to  the  machinery  manufacturers  of  that  city,  asking  them  at  a  certain  day  to 
meet  the  representatives  of  the  organized  machinists  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
a  contract  as  to  conditions  of  labor.  On  the  date  fixed  very  few  of  the  manufac- 
turers appeared.  About  March  1 ,  1900,  accordingly,  a  written  contract  was  drawn 
up  by  the  district  lodge  and  was  presented  to  the  various  machinery  manufac- 
turers. 

This  contract,  Mr.  Reid  declares,  was  not  prepared  hastily  by  irresponsible 
leaders,  but  the  various  local  organizations  in  the  city  instructed  the  district  lodge 
to  draw  it  up,  and  after  being  drafted  it  was  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of 
the  local  lodges  of  the  city. 

This  contract  provided  first  for  complete  recognition  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists.  It  demanded  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  of  28  cents  an  hour 
for  machinists  and  32^  cents  an  hour  for  die  and  tool  makers.  Overtime  to  mid- 
nip^ht  should  be  paid  for  at  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rates,  and  after 
midnight  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  at  double  rates.  The  contract  provided 
for  the  employment  of  apprentices  m  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
international  association,  which  calls  for  a  4  years'  apprenticeship  and  allows  1 
apprentice  to  each  5  machinists.  The  9-hour  day  was  also  demanded.  If  griev- 
ances should  arise  it  was  provided  that  the  company  should  receive  a  committee 
of  its  own  employees,  and,  if  no  adjustment  could  be  reached,  that  the  dispute 
should  be  left  to  the  employers  and  the  executive  board  of  the  district  lodge,  with 
provision  for  arbitration  in  case  no  settlement  could  be  reached  by  conference. 

This  proposed  contract,  says  Mr.  Reid,  was  rejected  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  machinery  manufacturers,  and  as  a  consequence  about  5,000  machinists  and 
other  employees  in  machine  shops  ceased  work.  During  the  second  week  of  the 
strike  13  of  the  employers  had  signed  this  contract  or  contracts  in  an  amended 
form.     (178,187.) 

Mr.  Reid  says  that  the  constitution  of  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists provides  that  when  a  grievance  occurs  in  any  shop  the  men  shall  first  appoint 
a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  employer.  If  he  will  not  settle  the  difficulty  it  is 
referred  to  the  grand  lodge  of  the  organization.  The  grand  lodge  tries  to  secure 
a  conference.  If  the  grievance  of  the  men  is  not  a  ;just  one  the  lodge  has  the 
power  to  prohibit  the  men  from  goin^  on  strike.  If  it  is  just  and  no  settlement 
can  be  secured  it  may  legalize  the  strike.    (186.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  says 
that  the  main  object  of  the  machinists'  strikes  at  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Paterson,  and  Philadelphia  was  to  secure  a  reduction  of  hours.  It  was  thought 
that  Chicago  would  be  a  good  place  to  make  a  test  fif^ht.  Unfortunately,  the 
machinists  there  thought  tney  were  strong  enough  to  wm  anything,  and  the  wit- 
ness believes  that  **  they  went  off  at  half  cock."  They  went  on  stnke  before  the 
time  agreed  ui)on  for  the  reply  of  the  employers,  and  that  probably  prevented 
reaching  an  understanding.     (490.) 

Mr.  Devens,  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
says  that  about  January  22  Mr.  Brown,  the  business  agent  of  the  Chicago 
lodge  of  machinists,  wrote  to  various  manufacturers,  asking  them  to  meet  him 
in  conference.  Only  4  did  so.  After  about  3  weeks  he  wrote  again,  sending 
copies  of  the  proposed  agreement  for  signature.  The  a^eement  is  submitted  by 
Mr.  Devens,  tne  terms  being  as  above  stated  by  Mr.  Reia.  As  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers paid  no  attention  to  this  second  demand,  Mr.  Brown  went  in  person  to 
many  of  the  shops  and  presented  it.  Mr.  Devens  believes  that  in  many  of  these 
cases  he  notified  the  employers  that  the  agreement,  which  was  to  take  effect  in  8 
weeks,  must  be  signed  immediately,  and  on  refusal  the  men  were  immediately 
ordered  to  strike,  in  some  instances  doing  so  within  20  minutes. 

The  witness  declares  that  business  was  very  brisk  at  this  time  and  that  all  the 
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sbope  had  large  contracts  on  hand.  It  would  have  been  entirely  impossible  for 
them  to  make  snch  sudden  and  important  changes  of  hours  and  wages  while 
ther  were  bound  by  these  contracts.  The  union  was  hasty  in  forcing  this  demand. 
(500,506,507.) 

Mr.  Chalmers,  of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  manufacturers  of  machinery,  sajrs  that 
just  before  March  1, 1900,  the  machinery  manufacturers  of  Chicago  received  a 
circular  letter  saying  that  unless  they  arranged  to  meet  the  union  men  who  signed 
the  letter,  and  such  other  delegates  as  might  come  to  Chicago,  by  March  1,  a 
strike  would  be  called.  The  manufacturers  did  not  object  to  meeting  their  own 
employees,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  business  agents  who  signed  these 
notices,  and  they  refused  to  attend  such  a  meeting.  Consequently,  6,000  machin- 
ists have  struck,  involving  an  average  loss  in  wages  of  about  $15,000  per  day.  (6.) 

Mr.  Webster,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  thinks  that  the  employers  took  the 
wrong  attitude  at  the  outset  toward  the  demands  of  the  machinists.  Those  demands 
were  nrst  made  in  January.  .  The  employers  were  not  well  organized,  and  individ- 
ually they  x>aid  little  attention  to  the  demands  in  most  cases.  They  had  an  idea, 
perhaps,  that  to  grant  any  demand  was  to  open  the  door  to  greater  ones,  both  by 
the  machinists  and  by  other  employees.  Mr.  Webster  thinks  that  instead  of  refus- 
ing outright  the  employers  shoula  have  negotiated  with  the  men.    (145.) 

2.  Morqan-Oardner  Electrical  Company, — Mr.  Ryan,  of  the  Morgan-Gardner 
Electrical  Company,  says  that  about  half  of  the  employees  of  that  company  struck 
on  February  23, 1900.  The  chief  demand  was  that  the  machinists'  union  should 
be  recognized,  although  some  men  who  were  not  members  of  the  union  struck. 
Tlie  men  had  practically  no  grievances  of  their  own,  but  wished  to  help  other 
employees  not  as  well  situated  as  themselves.  The  witness  refused  to  recognize 
the  union  in  negotiations,  although  he  is  not  opposed  to  unions  as  such.  He  did, 
however,  negotiate  with  a  committee  representing  the  men,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
representing  the  union.  An  agreement  was  reached  on  March  19,  a  written  con- 
tract being  made  which  established  practically  the  same  methods  and  rules  as  had 
formerly  existed  in  the  shop,  and  the  men  all  returned  to  work.  The  company 
did  not  agree  to  employ  exclusively  union  men,  but  is  left  at  liberty  to  employ 
whom  it  will.  It  is  the  puri)ose  of  the  comx)any,  however,  to  recognize  a  com- 
mittee of  the  men  in  the  shop  at  all  times,  and  when  it  needs  new  employees  to 
ask  it  to  furnish  them.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  settlement  is  entirely  satis- 
factory to  both  sides.     (290, 291 ,  293, 295. ) 

3.  Gates  Iron  Works.— Mr.  Gates,  of  tne  Gates  Iron  Works,  manufacturers  of 
rock  breakers  and  of  machinery  for  precious-metal  mines,  says  that  most  of  the 
employees  of  that  company  had,  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  strike,  been  in  its 
employ  for  a  long  time.  Their  wages  had  been  increased  in  the  past  year  or  two, 
ana  averaged  fully  as  high  as  in  1892,  although  the  prices  received  for  the  products 
of  the  company  are  considerably  less  than  at  that  time.  The  witness  thmks  that 
the  majority  of  the  men  in  his  shop  have  been  nonunion  men.  Recently  the 
machinists  have  struck;  the  others  are  still  at  work.  There  was  no  demand  or 
complaint  regarding  conditions  in  the  shop  itself.  The  strike  was  ordered  by  the 
district  lodge  of  machinists.  The  company  declared  that  it  would  not  recognize 
a  local  organization,  but  wished  to  arbitrate  along  the  lines  established  by  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  Iron  Moulders*  Union. 

Mr.  Gates  thinks  that  the  great  majority  of  the  men  on  strike  at  present  in 
Chicago  would  rather  be  at  work.  He  believes  that  they  are  misrepresented  by 
their  officers.  There  are  always  a  certain  number  of  workingmen  who  are  dis- 
satisfi^,  and  it  is  these  who  largely  control  the  situation,  very  much  as  in  the  city 
politicians  of  a  low  order  control  the  primaries  and  make  up  the  slate  for  the 
nomination  of  officers.    ( 19, 20, 25. ) 

4.  Tin-can  machinery  manufacture. — Mr.  Board,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery, 
says  that  at  the  beginning  of  March,  1900,  he  had  in  his  employ  390  men.  About 
that  time  the  machinists  in  the  shop  presented  a  demand  for  signature.  This 
provided  for  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  machinists  of  28  cents  and  32^  cents 
per  hour  for  a  9-hour  day;  for  employment  of  members  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  in  good  standing  exclusively  on  machinists*  work  and  on 
die  and  tool  work,  and  for  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration.  This  demand 
was  presented  to  the  witness  on  Thursday,  and  he  told  the  walking  delegate  that 
he  wotdd  reply  on  Saturday.  The  walking  delegate  said  there  would  be  no  inter- 
ference until  the  reply  was  made,  but  he  reported  to  the  union  that  night  that  he 
did  not  think  the  witness  would  sign  the  paper,  and  advised  a  strike.  One  of  the 
witness's  foremen  was  told  that  there  would  be  a  strike,  and  for  the  sake  of  put- 
ting himself  into  a  l)etter  position  the  witness  discharged  all  of  his  machinists — 290 
men.  He  gave  as  a  reason  that  he  intended  to  move  his  shop,  which  was  a  fact. 
At  the  time  of  his  testimony  Mr.  Board  was  just  sending  out,  he  declares,  a  letter 
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to  all  of  the  old  men  sajring  that  if  they  wished  to  come  back  at  the  old  wages 
and  regulations  they  might  do  so,  and  that  their  places  would  be  held  for  a  few 
days.     (39,47.) 

5.  Oos8  Printing  Press  Company. — Mr.  Walser,  president  of  the  Gk)S8  Printing 
Press  Company,  says  that  the  men  in  his  shop  have  struck,  but  that  they  do  not 
claim  to  have  any  grievance.  They  have  not  spoken  to  the  company  in  any  way 
as  to  demands,  but  the  leaders  of  the  machinists*  union  have  presented  the  same 
contract  for  signature  which  was  presented  to  the  other  machinery  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Walser  says  that  he  tried  to  operate  his  plant  for  a  time  with  nonunion 
men,  but  that  at  last  through  fear  of  violence  he  practically  closed  it  down.  In 
a  few  of  the  departments  work  is  still  going  on,  chiefly  with  apprentice  labor. 
A  good  many  of  the  men  on  strike  have  told  the  witness  that  they  would  be  ^lad 
to  go  back  to  work,  but  that  they  dare  not  do  so — that  they  think  their  fives 
would  be  in  danger.     (371 ,  374. ) 

6.  Webster  Manufacturing  Company.— Mr.  Webster,  president  of  the  Webster 
Manufacturing  Company,  employing  350  to  400  men,  says  that  the  same  demands 
have  been  made  by  the  machinists'  union  upon  his  company  as  upon  the  other 
machinery  manufacturers,  but  that,  although  the  demands  have  not  been  acceded 
to,  the  men  have  not  as  yet  struck.  The  company  has  asked  them  to  wait  until 
the  matter  can  be  settled  by  consultation  between  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  and  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association.  The  witness  thinks 
that  the  men  have  recognized  that  the  company  has  taken  a  stand  somewhat  more 
favorable  to  them  in  various  ways  than  some  of  the  other  employers  have  taken. 
They  may,  however,  strike  at  any  time.     (144, 147.) 

7.  Western  Electric  Company. — Mr.  Barton,  president  of  the  Western  Electric 
Comi)any,  says  that  that  company  employs  in  Chicago  about  5.300  or  5,300  men, 
some  of  whom  are  machinists.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  labor  unions  among  the  men  demanded  that  only  union 
men  be  employed.  This  was  refused,  and  on  February  22  the  machinists,  214  in 
number,  quit  work.  About  3  weeks  later  the  men  working  in  the  brass  foun- 
dries, and  the  buffers,  polishers,  and  platers,  demanded  that  preference  be  given 
to  members  of  the  umon  in  employment,  and  when  this  was  refused  they  also 
c[uit.  In  both  these  cases  there  was  no  complaint  against  the  conditions  of  work 
in  the  factory  itself.  The  majority  of  the  men  who  have  struck  are  still  out,  and 
the  company  has  made  no  particular  effort  to  fill  their  places.  There  have  been 
some  negotiations  with  the  union,  but  since  they  have  always  demanded  that 
some  preference  be  given  to  union  men  in  employment  the  demands  have  been 
refused.  The  company  will  be  glad  to  resume  work,  giving  preference  to  its 
former  employees.     (296-298.) 

8.  Turner  Brass  Works.— Mr,  Rountree  says  that  several  different  trade 
unions  are  represented  among  the  workers  in  tne  Turner  Brass  Works.  Some 
belong  to  the  International  Association  of  Brass  Workers,  some  to  the  brass 
molders*  union,  some  to  the  polishers'  union,  some  to  the  finishers*  union,  and  a 
few  to  the  machinists'  union.  The  witness  has  had  various  interviews  with  the 
business  agents  of  the  unions.  They  have  approached  him  especially  because  he 
was  regarded  as  a  representative  of  the  einployers  in  the  brass  industry,  having 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Brass  Club  among  the  employers  in  Chicago. 
At  one  time  two  business  agents  appeared  and  asked  the  witness  to  sign  a  con- 
tract. He  refused,  and  afterwards  they  offered  a  new  contract,  but  the  witness 
stated  that  the  company  had  decided  not  to  unionize  the  shop.  The  company 
understood  that  to  recognize  the  union  men  was  to  agree  to  employ  only  members 
of  the  union,  which  is  the  first  article  of  these  contracts.  The  Turner  Brass 
Works  have  never  made  it  a  custom  to  inquire  whether  a  man  was  a  union  man 
or  not.    Its  employees  are  hired  by  individual  contracts,  practically  by  the  week. 

The  witness  says  he  was  not  waited  upon  by  any  committee  of  the  workmen  in 
his  shop,  nor  was  there  any  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  conditions  of  labor  there. 
He  has  always  stood  in  close  connection  with  his  men  and  their  relations  have 
been  pleasant.  He  does  not  think  that  the  men  in  the  Turner  Brass  Works 
expected  to  be  called  out.  Early  in  March,  however,  23  men  out  of  150  employed 
struck  at  the  call  of  the  business  agents.  The  witness  thinks  that  this  represented 
the  entire  number  of  union  men  at  that  time.  Gradually  the  rest  of  the  men 
were  persuaded  to  quit  work,  nearly  four  times  as  many  leaving  as  originally 
belonged  to  the  union.  Some  of  these  afterwards  became  members  of  the  union, 
so  that  about  49  are  probably  now  union  men.  The  witness  thinks  that  some 
degree  of  compulsion  was  used  to  get  these  men  to  quit  work.  After  a  few  dayB 
the  works  were  closed,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  reopen  them.   (28, 29, 32. ) 

9.  Fraser  <fc  Chalmers. — Mr.  Chalmers,  of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  manufacturers 
of  mining  machinery,  says  that  the  machinists  in  the  shop  of  that  firm  made  no 
complaint  before  stnking.    A  claim  was  made  at  the  UQion  headquarters. that  the 
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firm  was  going  to  lock  out  its  men — ^a  claim  without  foundation — and  thereupon 
a  strike  was  ordered.  Mr.  Chalmers  says  that  Fraser  &  Chalmers  have  increased 
the  wages  of  their  men  from  5  to  121  per  cent  during  the  past  14  months.    (15, 18. ) 

C.  DiBcnssion  of  demands  of  machinists  and  attitude  of  employers  toward  them. — 1.  Oen- 
enjdly. — Mr.  Webster  thinks  that  most  of  the  demands  made  by  the  machinists* 
union  are  reasonable,  or  at  any  rate  that  they  are  fit  subjects  for  arbitration. 
The  demand  concerning  wages  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Employers  differ  as  to 
granting  the  9-hour  day,  but  the  witness  believes  personally  that  it  ought  to  be 
granted,  although  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  it  snould  be  adopted  by  machinery 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country.  On  the  other  hand  the  demand  that  only 
union  men  shall  be  employed  is  regarded  as  violating  a  ^eat  principle,  and,  more- 
over, the  employers  fear  that  if  they  should  grant  this  the  union  would  extend 
its  demands— -for  example,  would  want  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by 
the  men.    (147,148.) 

Mr.  McGarry,  proprietor  of  the  Washington  Steam  Boiler  Works,  thinks  that 
the  machinists  ana  other  strikers  in  Chicago  are  for  the  most  part  right  in  their 
demands.  He  declares  that  he  does  not  permit  labor  difficulties  to  interfere  with 
his  business,  because,  having  been  a  working  man  himself,  he  puts  himself  at  the 
point  of  view  of  his  employees.  He  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  may 
at  any  time  have  to  be  looking  for  a  job  himself.  In  1899  the  boiler  makers  work- 
ing for  the  witness  threatened  to  strike  for  an  8-hour  day.  The  witness  promised  to 
sign  the  proposed  agreement  if  some  of  his  competitors  would  do  so  first,  and  two 
or  three  other  signers  having  been  obtained  he  willingly  met  the  terms  demanded. 
(307,  308.) 

Mr.  Gates  declares  that  if  this  strike  continues  it  will  result  either  in  reducing 
the  business  of  his  company  to  a  few  specialties  or  in  driving  it  out  of  business 
entirely.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  company  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
the  local  unions,  esi)eciairy  because  it  comes  in  competition  with  manufacturers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  in  other  countries.  The  general  attitude  of  the 
laboring  men  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time  is  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
Chicago  as  a  manufacturingcenter.    (34. ) 

2.  Reco^ition  of  union . —The  demand  made  in  the  original  contract  submitted  by 
the  machinists  to  their  employers,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Reid,  was  that  only  members 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  in  good  standing  should  be  employed 
on  machinists'  and  die  and  tool  work.  Mr.  Reid  says  that  the  machinists  believe 
that  harmony  is  necessary  to  success  in  business,  and  that  a  shop  whose  emplovees 
are  members  of  an  organization  which  teaches  them  to  be  diligent  and  faithful 
will  naturally  be  more  successful  than  other  shops.  Moreover,  the  niachmists 
believe  that  employees  should  be  controlled  by  their  organizations  and  that  friv- 
olous grievances  tending  to  irritate  employers  should  be  suppressed,  while  griev- 
ances of  a  serious  nature  should  be  adjusted  by  arbitration.  It  is  believed  that 
only  where  the  employees  are  governed  by  a  responsible  organization  can  arbitra- 
tion be  successfully  conducted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  machinists  were  i)erfectly  willing  to  amend  their  pro- 
posed contract  in  this  regard,  but  many  of  the  manufacturers  broke  off  negotia- 
tions so  that  the  proposed  amendment  could  not  be  presented.  As  evidence  of 
the  attitude  of  the  machinists,  Mr.  Reid  submitted  a  copy  of  the  contract  between 
the  machinists'  union  and  Siemens  &  Halske,  which  states  that  the  company 
agrees  that,  should  it  require  the  services  of  a  machinist  or  other  skilled  worker, 
the  shop  committee  of  the  men  will  be  given  48  hours  in  which  to  furnish  a  com- 
petent man,  but  that  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so  the  company  shall  have  the  right 
to  hire  a  union  or  a  nonunion  man  at  pleasure. 

Mr.  Reid  says,  further,  that  even  under  the  original  contract  there  was  no  pro- 
vision to  prevent  an  employer  from  discharging  his  men  for  any  reasonable  cause. 
The  employer  should  be  the  judge  of  the  competency  of  his  men.  The  subject  of 
discharging  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  contract.  In  case  an  employer  should 
discharge  a  man  apparently  because  he  had  been  active  in  union  work  or  for  some 
such  reason,  it  would  be  considered  a  grievance,  but  not  otherwise.  The  organi- 
zation simply  seeks  to  protect  its  members  from  discrimination  on  the  ground  of 
their  memoership. 

The  union  does  attempt  to  make  its  membership  a  guaranty  of  competency. 
There  are  many  branches  of  the  machinists'  trade,  and  each  man  is  given  a  due 
book  or  travehng  card  which  states  in  what  branch  he  is  specially  skilled.  It 
may,  the  witness  admits,  happen  that  incompetent  men  get  into  the  union. 

Hhe  constitution  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  itself  does  not 
compel  its  members  to  refuse  to  work  with  nonunion  men.  The  constitution  sim- 
ply asks  that  the  members  themselves  be  diligent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inter- 
national officers,  like  the  witness,  are  not  responsible  for  bitter  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  men  in  the  local  organizations  and  can  not  prevent  them  from  refusing  to 
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work  with  those  whom  they  consider  traitors.  In  practice  the  witness  believes  the 
men  do  sometimes  refuse  to  work  with  nonunion  men,  bnt  usually  only  where  such 
men  have  proved  traitors  in  a  peculiar  sense.    (179,181 ,188. ) 

Mr.  Barton,  president  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  says  that  that  com- 
pany has  no  objection  to  dealing  with  its  men  through  any  representatives  they 
may  choose,  whether  a  committee  of  their  own  number  or  thp  business  agents  of 
the  unions  to  which  the  men  may  belong.  The  companjr  has  always  discussed 
matters  with  representatives  of  the  unions  and  is  willing  still  to  do  so.  There  aro 
probably  six  or  eight  different  unions  among  the  workmen  in  the  company's  shops. 
In  some  departments  practically  all  of  the  employees  are  union  men.  This  i.^ 
notably  the  case  among  the  brass  foundrymen  and  the  iron  foundrymen;  their 
unions  are  of  long  standing  and  well  managed.  In  the  case  of  the  machinists 
there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  union  men — ^not  more  than  one-half  in  these  shops. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  machinists  are  less  nomadic  than  many 
other  workmen,  but  are  permanently  established  and  do  not  need  the  union  so 
much  for  their  protection.  In  some  other  departments  there  are  no  union  men 
at  all.  The  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  company  sustain  the  position  of  the 
officers  that  the  company  will  not  agree  to  give  preference  to  union  men,  and 
especially  will  not  employ  them  exclusively.  The  witness  doiibts  whether  the 
manufacturers  of  Chicago  can  get  enough  nonunion  men  to  run  their  establish- 
ments but  thinks  that  they  intend  to  fight  out  the  strike. 

Mr.  Barton  declares  that  on  general  principles  he  is  in  favor  of  labor  unions, 
and  that  he  believes  that,  in  spite  of  mistakes  and  drawbacks,  they  have  benefited 
the  laboring  classes  without  seriously  injuring  any  other  class.  It  is  legitimate 
for  workmen  to  combine  to  secure  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages.  (299^01.) 

Mr.  Barton,  on  hearing  a  summary  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  made  by 
the  machinists'  union  with  the  firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske.  says  that,  if  stated  cor- 
rectljr,  practically  nothing  is  involved  in  this  contract  which  was  not  already  in 
practice  at  the  Western  Electric  Company's  works  before  the  recent  strike,  unless 
perhaps  the  provision  concerning  the  shop  committees.  The  witness  sees  no  rea- 
son wny  work  should  not  be  resumed  under  such  conditions.  The  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  however,  would  not  be  willing  to  have  a  steward,  an  official  of  the 
union,  representing  the  organization  among  its  employees.  It  will  not  make  itself 
a  recruiting  agency  nor  a  collection  agency  for  the  unions.  (297, 299. ) 

Mr.  Gates  says  that  the  demands  of  the  machinists  in  the  present  strike  are  not 
especially  imreasonable,  except  their  demand  that  everjr  shop  shall  be  a  union 
shop,  and  that  all  of  the  employees  shall  submit  to  union  rules.  One  of  these 
rules  provides  that  no  member  snail  take  a  job  for  less  than  it  formerly  paid.  If 
any  workman  shows  himself  superior  and  entitled  to  more  than  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages,  the  employers,  in  view  of  this  rule,  will  not  advance  his  pay,  since 
any  other  man  who  snould  afterwards  take  the  job  could  not  work  at  a  lower 
rate.  If  a  man  knows  that  more  efficient  work  will  not  result  in  higher  wages, 
he  will  do  as  little  work  and  as  poor  work  as  possible.  The  constitution  of  the 
machinists'  union  also  provides  that  the  local  union  must  vote  on  the  question  of 
the  reduction  of  wages;  in  case  of  hard  times  the  employer  may  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue business  because  of  refusal  to  accept  lower  wages.  Another  rule  of  the 
machinists'  union  limits  workmen  to  the  use  of  one  tool.  In  every  instance  the 
tendency  is  to  curtail  the  production  of  each  man,  and  to  make  one  level  for  all 
workmen,  with  no  chance  to  rise.  (24, 25.) 

Mr.  RouNTREE  says  that  the  Turner  Brass  Works  have  never  made  it  a  custom 
to  inquire  of  workmen  whether  they  were  union  men  or  not.  The  witness  has  no 
objection  to  dealing  with  union  men  if  they  are  men  of  sufficient  ability  and  hon- 
esty and  if  labor  disputes  are  treated  from  a  national  standpoint.  It  will  not  do 
to  settle  disputes  in  the  brass  industry  from  a  local  standpoint.  The  International 
Association  of  Brass  Workers  is  not  very  large  or  strong,  and  the  employers  are 
not  warranted  in  believing  that  it  could  compel  their  competitors  in  other  places 
to  make  the  same  terms  as  are  demanded  in  Chicago.     (31. ) 

Mr.  Waiter,  of  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  thinks  that  Siemens  & 
Halske  were  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  operate  their  plant  at  any 
cost,  and  therefore  made  the  agreement  with  the  machinists'  union.  He  does  not 
believe  they  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Eastern  manufacturers  under  these 
conditions.     (376.) 

Mr.  Jones,  a  nonunion  machinist,  says  that  he  has  been  employed  in  shops 
where  there  is  no  distinction  made  bistween  union  and  nonunion  men.  As  far  as 
he  knows,  the  nonunion  men  are  often  as  competent  as  the  best  union  men.  The 
witness  himself  gets  as  good  pay  as  the  union  men.  Employers  usually  care  little 
for  certificates  of  membership  in  the  machinists'  union  as  evidence  of  skill, 
although  such  a  certificate  might  have  some  weight  in  certain  shops.  Practically, 
men  are  always  taken  on  trisu  and  must  prove  themselves  skilled  mechanics. 
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Mr.  Jones  says,  further,  that  before  the  present  strike  one-third  of  the  macoin- 
ists  in  Chicago  were  members  of  the  union.  The  membership  of  the  union  has 
been  increased  during  the  strike,  partly,  as  the  witness  implies,  by  practical  coer- 
cion of  men  to  join  the  organization.     (196, 197.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  s&ys 
that  that  organization  has  never  attempted  to  compel  men  to  join  it  before  allow- 
ing them  to  work.  The  rights  of  nonunionists  are  thoroughly  respected,  but  the 
or^nization  tries  to  induce  them  to  join.  This  j)olicy  of  open  shops  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  tended  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  umon.     (495.) 

Mr.  Devens,  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  MetaJ  Trades' Association, 
asserts  that  the  employers  in  the  machine  shops  have  never  discriminated  against 
union  men,  but  have  run  oi)en  shops,  insisting  on  the  ri^ht  of  the  employer  to 
employ  whom  he  will.  They  are  perfectly  willing  that  their  men  should  organize. 
This  practice  is  madegeneral  and  permanent  by  the  agreement  adopted  in  New 
York  in  May,  1900.  The  witness  believes  that  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
it  will  be  i)ossible  to  check  the  various  secret  discriminations  made  by  union  men 
against  nonunion  men  in  machine  shops.  Mr.  Devens  states  that  it  has  often 
heen  the  practice  of  union  men  to  hiae  the  tools  of  the  nonunion  men,  or  to 
refuse  to  assist  them  in  emergencies.     (509, 511. ; 

3.  Demands  as  to  wa^ges, — ^Mr.  Reid  says  that  the  demand  of  the  machinists  for 
a  minimum  rate  of  wages  did  not  aim  to  establish  a  uniform  rate  or  to  prevent 
the  employer  from  paying  higher  wages  to  the  more  skilled  workmen.  The  union 
believes  that  no  workman  who  is  competent  to  act  as  a  machinist  should  receive 
less  than  28  cents  -per  hour,  and  that  tool  makers  should  receive  32i  cents.  The 
high  skill  required  deserves  reasonable  comi)ensation.  To  become  a  skilled 
machinist  a  man  must  submit  to  instruction  for  a  number  of  years » and  must  also 
apply  himself  to  mechanical  studies.  Not  only  is  skill  of  hand  required,  but  the 
brain  must  be  continually  in  operation.  A  man  must  be  able  to  work  to  the 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Ais  a  matter  of  fact,  the  minimum  demand  is  not 
higher  than  that  usually  paid  in  the  past  by  Chicago  manufacturers.  The 
machinists  are  not  asking  for  the  9-hour  day  with  10  hours'  pay.  They  have  been 
earning  in  the  past  from  $2.60  to  $3  per  day  for  10  hours' work,  and  the  minimum 
fixed  in  the  contract  would  amount  to  $2.52  for  the  9-hour  day. 

The  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturers  warrants  an  increase  in  the 
wages  of  the  employees,  and  yet  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  general 
advances,  unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  firms.  There  may  have  been 
individual  advances  of  wages. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  wages  of  individual  workmen  in  the  shop  should 
be  fixed  by  a  contract  with  the  shop  committee  or  with  the  union.  Each  man's 
wages  would  be  fixed  by  agreement  with  his  employer  individually,  but  a  mini- 
mum would  be  fixed. 

The  machinists  did  not  demand  this  minimum  wage  for  any  but  skilled  men, 
those  technically  known  as  machinists  or  die  men.  Men  known  as  *  *  handy  men," 
who  are  able  to  work  the  simplest  machines,  drill  presses,  screw  machines,  etc., 
but  who  are  able  usually  to  do  only  one  class  of  work,  might  receive  lower  wages. 
The  skilled  machinists  will  not  allow  men  of  this  class  to  do  regular  machinists' 
work. 

There  was  no  strike  among  the  employees  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  although 
some  machinists  are  employed  by  that  company.  The  wages  of  tnese  men  have 
been  raised,  and  their  condition  is  entirely  satisfactory.     ( 179, 189-191 . ) 

Mr.  Chalmers  declares  that  the  demands  of  the  machinists  are  not  really  on 
the  subject  of  wages.  He  does  not  believe  that  there  is  a  machine  shop  in  Chi- 
cago of  any  imx)ortance  which  pays  less  than  28  cents  per  hour  to  machinists. 
The  average  wages  in  Eraser  &  (Chalmers's  shop  are  from  26  to  35  cents  per  hour. 
The  claim  that  hod  carriers  are  paid  a  higher  rate  per  hour  than  machinists  fails 
to  regard  the  fact  that  the  work  of  hod  carriers  is  very  irregular.  The  actual 
average  wa^s  of  hod  caniei*s  for  the  year  are  probably  less  tnan  $1.50  per  day. 
The  machinists  work  every  day  in  the  year  except  holidays,  and  their  work  is 
carried  on  under  more  comfortable  conditions.     (7,  8. ) 

Mr.  Barton,  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  insists  that  the  strikers  in  the 
shops  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  had  no  grievance  of  their  own,  especially 
as  regards  hours  and  wages.  The  competent  machinists  who  struck  had  been 
receiving  wages  ranging  from  26f  cents  to  50  cents  per  hour,  and  the  tool  makers 
from  29i  to  87i  cents  per  hour.  The  brass  molders,  who  struck  afterwards,  had 
been  receiving  from  26^  to  31i  cents  per  hour,  and  the  buffers,  platers,  and  polishers 
from  22i  cents  to  35  cents  per  hour.  The  wages  mentioned  are  those  for  the 
skilled  men  in  each  case,  there  being  lower  rates  for  helpers  and  learners.  For 
women  the  wages  are  at  first  7i  cents  per  hour  and  afterwards  9i  cents  per  hour, 
while  the  few  who  become  specially  skilled  get  Hi  cents  per  hour.     (296, 297.) 
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Mr.  RouNTREE,  president  of  the  Turner  Brass  Works,  sajrs  that  the  men  there 
have  had  no  grievance  of  their  own.  The  average  wages  paid  in  the  works,  ncjarly 
one-half  of  the  men  being  under  21  years  of  age.  are  $10.98.  For  skilled  workmen 
the  minimum  wage  is  25  cents  per  hour.  The  work  is  regular  300  days  in  the  year, 
so  that  the  men  can  earn  |750  yearly.  Brass  workers  are  better  paid  at  $2.50  than 
bricklayers  at  $4  per  day,  since  the  work  of  bricklayers  is  less  regular,  and  since 
they  lose  considerable  time  and  spend  considerable  money  going  to  and  from  work. 
The  wages  of  brass  workers  have  been  increased  about  10  per  cent  in  2  years  and 
work  has  been  steadv.  Most  of  the  workmen  at  the  Turner  Brass  Works  are 
prosi)erous.  Some  of  them  have  put  their  children  through  the  high  school,  and 
the  witness  thinks  that  in  few  cases  are  the  children  of  the  workmen  engaged  in 
labor.  Thev  are  able  to  advance  to  still  higher  occupations  than  that  of  their 
parents.  The  hours  of  labor  at  the  Turner  works  have  been  lOi  per  day,  or  03  in 
a  week;  but  the  works  closed  at  8  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  so  that  the  total  hours 
were  60  per  week.     (29, 33. ) 

Mr.  Board  says  that  the  wages  paid  in  his  establishment  before  the  strike  aver- 
aged about  $2.80  for  10  hours,  the  best  hands  earning  as  much  as  $3.50  per  day. 
Wages  have  been  raised  during  the  past  2  years,  but  by  arrangements  with  inoi- 
viduals,  not  generally.  The  witness  says  that  during  the  recent  hard  times  he 
did  not  lower  wages  at  all,  but  that  he  took  many  contracts,  out  of  which  he  made 
scarcely  any  profit,  merely  to  keep  the  establishment  running.    (41.) 

The  averse  pay  of  the  machinists  in  the  employ  of  the  Qoss  Company,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wales,  has  been  about  $2.60  for  10  nours'  work.  The  witness  declares 
that  his  company  could  not  grant  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  and  continue 
in  competition  with  Eastern  establishments,  especially  since  the  latter  are  nearer 
the  markets  than  Chicago.  If  the  demands  of  the  union  were  granted  the  Goss 
Company  would  be  pajring  from  15  to  25  pjer  cent  higher  wages  than  its  competi- 
tors at  other  points.  The  machinists  claim  that  hod  carriers  get  as  high  wages 
as  they  do,  but  they  do  not  consider  that  hod  carriers  work  only  a  fraction  of  the 
year.     (872,875.) 

Mr.  Ryan,  of  the  Morgan-Gardner  Electrical  Company,  says  that  the  wages  in 
its  shop  average  $2.28  per  day,  including  unskilled  laborers.  The  present  hours 
of  labor  are  9  per  day,  out  the  witness  favors  reducing  them  sooner  or  later  to  8. 
(292.) 

4.  Demand  for  O-hotir  day, — Mr.  Reid  says  that  the  demand  of  the  machinists 
for  the  9-hour  day  is  not  based  on  the  desire  for  10  hours'  pay  for  9  hours'  work, 
but  rather  on  the  belief  that  under  the  shorter  day  the  physical  condition  of  the 
men  will  be  much  improved;  in  fact,  that  they  can  work  so  much  better  that  the 
output  will  be  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  under  the  10-hour  day.  Machinery 
was  intended  to  lighten  labor  rather  than  to  increase  its  burdens.  The  work  of 
the  machinists  is  not  light  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  trades.  The  ma- 
chines which  they  tend  are  speeded  to  the  highest  limit,  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  rigid  attention  constantly.  In  a  large  city  like 
Chicago  workmen  almost  invariably  have  to  travel  long  distances  to  their  work, 
so  that  their  hours  are  actually  considerably  longer  than  the  time  spent  at  the 
shop.  The  machinists  want  the  9-hour  day,  so  that  they  may  nave  more 
opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  their  families  and  to  enjoy  the  various 
comforts  of  home.  The  argument  of  their  opi)onents  that  the  extra  hour  will  be 
spent  in  the  grogshops  is  an  ungentlemanly  attack  upon  the  character  of  the  ma- 
cninists,  who  are,  Mr.  Reid  declares,  exceeoingly  temperate  men.  The  claim  that 
Chicago  manufacturers  must  have  the  10-hour  day  oecause  their  competitors  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  work  10  hours  is  not  thoroughly  well  f  otmded.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  machine  shops  in  Pittsburg  and  in  Greater  Sfew  York  are  operated 
on  the  9-hour  day.     (179, 180. ) 

Mr.  McGarry  thinks  that  8  hours  is  amply  sufficient  for  any  man  to  work. 
He  believes  that  his  men  work  with  far  more  pleasure  and  energy,  so  that  the 

Sroduct  throughout  the  year  is  not  reduced  by  the  shorter  hours.  The  witness 
eclares  that  his  business  comes  into  competition  with  that  of  other  manufacturers. 
He  is  chiefly  engaged  in  making  tanks  for  ice  machines,  taking  subcontracts  from 
the  manufacturers  of  those  machines.  He  also  does  much  local  repair  work.  Mr. 
McGarry  admits  that  if  his  competitors  had  as  good  and  willing  men  as  himself 
he  might  be  at  some  disadvantage  from  working  an  hour  or  two  less  a  day. 
(308,  309.) 

Mr.  Wn^ON,  vice-president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  de- 
clares that  the  main  aim  of  that  organization  has  been  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor.  They  felt  during  1900  that  the  time  had  come  to  demand  a  general  9-hour 
day.  Although  they  realize  the  fact  that  a  reduction  of  hours  must  reduce  the 
output  and  must  render  idle  for  a  proportional  time  the  valuable  machinery  of 
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the  employer,  they  believe  that  a  shorter  workday  would  give  labor  to  the  un- 
employed and  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  workers.  In  ttie  larger 
cities  a  man  has  to  leave  his  home  very  early  in  order  to  get  to  work  at  7  o'clock, 
and  he  reaches  home  very  late  in  the  evening.    (490.) 

Mr,  Webster  thinks  uie  time  has  come  when  the  hours  of  labor  should  be 
reduced,  in  many  trades  at  least,  to  9.  In  the  case  of  heavy  physical  labor  men 
can  x>erhaps  accomplish  as  much  in  9  hours  as  in  10.  This  is  not  true,  Mr. 
Webster  thinks,  of  machinists  and  some  other  classes  of  sMlled  workmen. 
Their  work  is  not  severe  physically.  The  machines  are  speeded  at  a  fixed  rate, 
and  practically  all  the  men  have  to  do  is  to  watch  them  carefully.  The  chief 
argument  in  favor  of  shorter  hours  in  such  trades  is  that  the  increased  efficiency 
of  labor  and  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  this  country  has  brought  us  close  to  the 
line  where  the  production  is  greater  than  the  wants  of  the  people.  If  we  wish  to 
give  all  men  work,  the  hours  of  labor  will  probably  have  to  be  reduced. 

In  the  case  of  a  national  industry,  such  as  that  of  the  machinery  makers,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  the  shorter  workday  should  be  adopted  unif  omily 
throughout  the  coimtry,  in  order  that  no  section  might  be  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  competition.  The  reduction  of  hours  in  such  a  case  would  simply  increase 
the  fixed  charges  of  the  manufacturers.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  shorter 
hours  wnuld  prevent  American  manufacturers  from  competing  with  foreign 
manufacturers.  The  American  workman  can  produce  a  very  large  amount  in  a 
day,  both  because  of  superior  efficiency  and  because  of  the  superior  machinery 
which  he  uses.  The  witness  thinks  an  American  machinist,  with  the  machinery 
which  is  employed  here,  can  do  as  much  work  as  two  English  machinists.  (147, 
148, 150.^ 

Mr.  Chaxjiers  declares  that  the  Chicago  machine  manufacturers  can  not 
afford  to  grant  the  9-hour  day  on  account  of  the  longer  hours  of  their  competitors 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Labor  is  a  comparatively  small  item  in  the  exx>ense  of  manufacture.  The  large 
capital  invested  in  machinery  can  not  afford  to  lie  idle  a  tenth  of  the  normal 
time.     (7.) 

Mr.  Barton  says  that  the  hours  of  labor  at  the  Western  Electric  Comi)any 
works  are  9i  i)er  day.  The  regular  working  hours  for  men  at  the  Western 
Electric  Works  have  been  for  many  years  56  per  week  in  winter  and  521  in  sum- 
mer, the  limit  *per  day  being  9i  hours.  In  the  women's  department  the  regular 
hours  are  53  per  week  in  winter  and  49^  in  summer.  He  hopes  that  during  his 
lifetime  hours  generally  may  be  still  further  reduced  without  materially  reducing 
the  amount  that  men  and  women  will  earn.    (296, 301.) 

Mr.  Ryan,  employer,  declares  himself  a  believer  in  the  8-hour  day,  although  his 
shop  is  at  present  working  9  hours.  The  shorter  day  can  be  made  to  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  of  the  employees.  When  the  witness  began  work- 
ing at  his  trade,  the  hours  of  labor  were  12,  and  there  was  the  same  talk  about  the 
d^mger  of  reducing  them  to  10  as  is  now  heard  when  the  9-hour  or  the  8-hour  day 
is  discussed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  improvements  in  machinery  and  methods  have 
made  it  possible  for  manufacturers  to  reduce  their  hours  and  make  as  much 
money  as  formerly.  However,  the  strain  upon  the  workmen  with  improved 
machinery  is^  if  anything,  less  than  it  used  to  oe.     (292.) 

5.  Limiting  of  icjorfc.— Mr.  Board,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  objects  espe- 
cially to  the  rules  of  certain  unions  limiting  the  amount  of  work  which  the  men 
may  do  in  a  day.  In  his  own  business  the  witness  has  suffered  from  the  rule  of 
the  machinists'  union  that  no  man  shall  run  more  than  one  machine  at  a  time. 
Often  a  mechanic  can  run  three  or  four  machines  as  well  as  one.  In  times  like 
the  present,  when  there  is  demand  for  the  labor  of  every  good  man,  such  a  rule  is 
especially  absurd  and  unjust.     (46.) 

Mr.  Reid  denies  that  the  machinists'  union  attempts  to  limit  the  amount  of 
work  which  a  man  shall  do.  In  proof  of  this  statement  he  submitted  a  copy  of 
the  contract  between  the  organization  and  Siemens  &  Halske  which  specifically 
states:  *'  Nothing  in  said  agreement  is  to  be  interpreted  as  limiting  the  amount  of 
work  a  man  must  do. "    ( 1&. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  says 
that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  British  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  to 
restrict  the  output  of  machinists,  but  that  American  workmen  work  at  high  pres- 
sure aJl  the  time  and  get  all  possible  output  from  the  machines.  All  restrictions 
have  been  done  away  with.    (488, 498. ) 

6.  Apprenticeship. — The  demand  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
that  the  employers  shidl  require  4  years  apprenticeship  and  that  no  more  than  1 
apprentice  snaU  be  employed  for  each  5  machinists,  is  justified,  according  to  Mr. 
Beid,  by  the  fact  that  the  overproduction  of  machinists  will  not  be  conducive  to 
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the  welfare  of  the  trade,  and  that  since  the  success  of  new  workmen  depends  on 
the  instruction  given  them  by  journeymen,  the  employees  have  the  right  to  govern 
the  ap^nticeship  system.     ( 1 79. ) 

Mr.  Wn^ON,  vice-president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
quotes  from  the  constitution  of  the  organization  as  follows: 

**Any  boy  hereafter  engaging  himself  to  learn  the  trade  of  machinist  must  serve 
4  years.  He  shall  in  no  case  leave  his  employer  without  just  cause.  The  follow- 
ing ratio  of  apprentices  shall  be  allowed:  One  to  eacli  shop,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  machinists  employed,  and  1  to  every  5  machinists  thereafter,  and  no 
boy  shall  begin  to  learn  the  trade  of  machinist  until  he  is  16  years  old,  nor  after 
he  is  21  years  of  age." 

He  adds,  however,  that  this  provision  was  practically  a  dead  letter,  since  the 
organization  could  not  enforce  it,  until  the  manufacturers  belonging  to  the  Metal 
Trades  Association  agreed  to  this  limitation  in  connection  with  their  joint  agree- 
ment with  the  International  Association  in  May,  1900.  Employers  generally  have 
before  souf^ht  successfully  to  increase  the  number  of  apprentices. 

7.  Overtime, — ^Mr.  Reid  says  that  the  demand  of  the  machinists  that  overtime 
be  paid  at  higher  rates  is  not  due  to  a  desire  for  excessive  wages,  but  is  made 
because  the  machinists  consider  overtime  injurious  to  their  health  and  wish  to 
discourage  it.  The  witness  declares  that  he  himself,  like  many  other  machinists, 
has  often  worked  long  extra  hours,  and  attributes  his  poor  health  to  that  fact. 
(179,190.) 

D.  HegotiatioiLi  for  arbitratioxi  and  flnal  tetUemexit*  (See  also  under  Arbitration, 
p.  CXXXVIII.) 

1.  Preliminary  negotiations, — ^Mr.  Reid  says  that  the  association  of  machin- 
ists believes  in  arbitration  and  has  been  wijlinf^  to  arbitrate  the  present  diffi- 
culties. The  international  president  and  the  witness,  when  they  first  came  to 
Ohicago  during  the  present  strike,  held  a  conference  with  the  manufacturers' 
association,  but  it  was  a  dismal  failure,  since  the  manufacturers  positively  refused 
to  discuss  even  the  first  clause  of  the  contract  proposed,  that  regarding  recogni- 
tion of  the  organization.  Later  on,  the  general  board  of  the  machinists'  associa- 
tion met  representatives  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association .  The  committee 
of  the  latter  association  proposed  an  agreement  for  arbitration  of  all  future  griev- 
ances, but  added  a  clause  demanding  that  all  present  strikes  should  be  declared 
off.  Mr.  Reid  says  that,  while  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  con- 
trolled nine-tenths  of  the  machinists  of  Chicago,  the  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation at  that  time  embraced  only  18  firms  in  (Chicago  out  of  a  total  of  over  200, 
so  that  the  vast  majority  of  firms  would  not  have  been  bound  by  the  decision  of 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  this  association.  The  machinists  accordingly  proposed 
that  an  agreement  concerning  arbitration  be  sent  by  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  to  employers  in  the  metal  trades  throughout  the  country,  and  that  an 
arrangement  be  made  by  which  the  present  difficulties  could  be  arbitrated.  The 
machinists  were  unwiUmg  to  call  off  the  strike  in  anticipation  of  an  arbitration 
which  might  take  place  at  the  pleasure  of  the  employers.  The  committee  of  the 
National  Metal  Tiides  Association  states  practically  that  it  had  no  final  power 
to  enter  into  an  arbitration  agreement,  but  it  refused  to  take  the  course  suggested 
by  the  machinists,  and  to  secure  authority  from  the  organization  throughout  the 
country.  Every  amendment  proposed  by  the  machinists  was  rejected  by  the 
committee  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association.     (181, 185.) 

Mr.  Chalmers  says  that  the  local  organization  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  in  Chiciu^o  refused  to  recognize  the  local  union  of  the  machinists  in 
negotiations  or  in  arbitration,  on  the  g[round  that  the  locs^  organization  did  not 
have  correct  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  industry  throughout  the  country. 
The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  offered  to  refer  all  matters  in  dispute  to 
the  national  executives  of  the  organizations  of  employers  and  employees.  The 
president  of  the  machinists'  union  at  first  agreed  to  this,  but  when  the  represent- 
atives of  the  two  organizations  met  the  machinists  declared  that  they  could  not 
**  deliver  the  goods."  The  employers  held  that  they  would  not  arbitrate  until  the 
men  had  gone  back  to  work,  and  when  Mr.  O'Connell,  president  of  the  machinists' 
union,  refused  to  declare  the  strike  off,  they  insisted  that  since  he  could  not  control 
his  men  then  he  could  not  do  so  after  arbitration. 

Mr.  Chalmers  presented  a  copy  of  the  proposed  contract  submitted  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  to  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists.  The  committee  of  the  first-named  association  declu'ed 
itself  the  duly  appointed  representative  of  the  organization,  proposed  an  agree- 
ment indorsing  tne  principle  of  national  arbitration,  and  recommended  it  for 

1  Moet  of  these  witnesses  testified  before  the  final  settlement  of  the  strike;  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Deyens  after  it. 
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adoption  by  the  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists.  Pending  the  time  necessary  for  ratifying  the 
agreement,  strikes  and  lockouts  should  be  immediately  called  off.  Should  the 
agreement  be  ratified,  either  party  to  a  labor  dispute  should  have  the  right  to 
demand  its  reference  to  a  committee  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  the  president 
and  two  other  representatives  from  each  of  the  two  associations,  the  finding  of  a 
majority  of  whicn  committee  should  be  considered  final.  Pending  such  arbitra- 
tion there  should  be  no  cessation  of  work  at  the  instance  of  either  party. 

Mr.  Chalmers  insists  that  the  employers  can  not  arbitrate  with  local  organiza- 
tions who  know  nothing  of  national  conditions.  He  says  that  systems  of  arbitra- 
tration  such  as  that  proposed  bv  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  have 
been  satisfactorily  employed  by  the  National  Stove  Founders'  Association  for  9  or 
10  years,  and  by  the  National  Founders*  Association  for  several  years.  Neither 
of  these  organizations  has  suffered  from  a  strike  since  the  arrangement  was 
established.     (11, 13, 14.) 

Mr.  Webster  thinks  that  the  wrong  attitude  taken  by  the  employers  toward 
the  machinists*  union  at  the  outset  now  stands  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  to 
arbitrate  the  difficulties.  The  employers  are  willing  to  arbitrate  every  question 
and  are  willing  to  grant  some  of  tne  demands.  All  of  them  want  to  get  help  to 
run  their  shops,  ana  can  not  get  enough  of  it  outside  of  the  union.  All  the  men 
want  to  remain  in  Chicago  and  work.  But  bad  blood  has  been  stirred  up  and  it 
is  hard  to  secure  arbitration.  If  the  employers  had  been  well  organized  at  the 
beginnii^,  along  the  lines  now  adopted  by  the  National  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion, there  might  have  been  arbitration.  As  it  was,  perhaps  the  machinists  had 
to  strike.  The  manufacturers  now  demand  that  the  men  go  back  to  work  and 
that  the  differences  be  afterwards  arbitrated.  The  men  demand  that  the  differ- 
ences be  first  arbitrated  and  then  they  will  go  back  to  work.  It  seems  impossible 
to  come  to  any  agreement  on  this  point.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  employ- 
ers are  right  m  this  particular  demand  is  one  which  appeals  to  different  men  in 
different  ways.     (146,147.) 

Mr.  Walser  says  that  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  has  been  formed 
among  the  macmnery  manufacturers,  not  for  the  puipose  of  putting  down 
strikes,  but  for  the  purpose  of  treating  labor  disputes  from  a  national  standpoint. 
It  makes  comparatively  little  difference  to  the  manufacturers  whether  they  pay 
one  rate  of  wages  or  another,  provided  the  rate  is  uniform  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  competition,  especially  between  Western  and  Eastern  manufacturers, 
is  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  city  to  pay  more  than  another.  The  National 
Metal  Trades  Association  is  perfectly  willmg  to  negotiate  or  arbitrate  with 
the  different  international  associations  of  the  worMngmen;  but  it  can  not  settle 
strikes  according  to  purely  local  conditions.  The  association  includes  manufac- 
turers from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Walser  declares  further  that  the  demand  made  by  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  that  the  machinists  shall  return  to  work  before  attempting 
to  arbitrate  the  present  difficulty,  is  a  reasonable  one.  The  men  have  left  the 
employ  of  the  manufacturers  and  can  now  have  no  grievance  against  them.  The 
employers  wish  them  to  go  back  under  the  old  conditions  and  will  then  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  or  to  arbitrate  any  grievance.     (372,  376. ) 

Mr.  Devens,  assistant  secretwy  or  the  national  association,  testifying  in  June, 
1900,  says  that  at  the  time  when  the  strike  in  Chicago  broke  out  that  association 
had  only  6  members  in  the  city.  Nevertheless  the  assistant  secretary  went  to 
Chicago  on  February  15  and  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  was  held  with  about 
40  present.  Eighteen  of  these  decided  to  join  the  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  local  organization,  known  as  the  Chicago  Association  of  Machine 
Manufacturers,  with  about  70  members,  was  formed.  The  national  organiza- 
tion, being  still  young  and  relatively  weak,  was  obliged  to  await  the  action  of 
this  local  association. 

On  March  15,  however,  the  national  administrative  council  of  the  Metal  Trades 
Association  was  summoned  to  Chicago.  On  March  17  a  committee  of  this  organi- 
zation met  a  committee  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  6  on 
each  side,  and  the  committee  of  the  employers  submitted  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Chicago  agreement.  This  agreement,  which  is  more  fully  summarized  below, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of  arbitration,  and  for  the 
cessation  of  all  strikes  pending  such  arbitration.  The  committee  of  the  machinists 
was  in  favor  of  the  agreement,  but  the  president  of  that  organization,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  stated  that  he  could  not  accept  it  oecause  he  could  not  compel  the  members 
of  the  organization  to  abide  by  it. 

Matters  accordingly  went  unsettled  until  March  31.  Just  before  that  time  5 
important  manufacturers  of  Chicago  wrote  te  the  officers  of  the  International 
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Association  of  Machinists  again  urging  them  to  sign  the  agreement  submitted  on 
March  17,  and  declaring  that  the  writers  would  do  their  b«8t  to  secure  the  signa- 
tures of  5  or  6  prominent  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
indorsing  certain  principles  to  be  followed  by  the  projiosed  arbitration  committee. 
The  officers  of  the  Intemational  Association  agreed  to  the  recommendations  of  this 
letter,  and  the  principles  laid  down  in  it  were  actually  adopted  in  the  agreement 
reached  at  New  York  in  May.     (501 ,  503. ) 

2.  Final  settlement  of  strike  and  the  establishment  of  arbitration  system — Mr. 
Devens  states  that  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  (Jommittee  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association  on  March  IJ  and  concurred  in  by  the  Intemational 
Association  of  Machinists  on  March  81  declared  that  the  exi)erience  of  the  two 
organizations  justified  the  opinion  that  the  practice  of  nationial  arbitration  in  the 
settlement  of  contentions  was  better  than  resort  to  strikes  and  lockouts;  and 
that  mutual  agreement,  conducing  to  greater  harmony,  would  be  of  advantage. 
Accordingly  it  was  resolved  that  in  all  pending  disputes,  and  those  thereafter 
arising,  after  every  reasonable  effort  by  the  parties  to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment should  have  failed,  either  party  snould  have  the  right  to  ask  for  reference  to 
a  committee  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  the  presidents  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  and  the  Litemational  Association  of  Machinists,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  two  other  representatives  from  each  association  appointed  by 
the  respective  presidents.  Tne  finding  of  the  committee  by  maoority  vote 
should  be  considered  final.  Pending  adjudication  there  should  be  no  cessation 
of  work,  and  existing  strikes  and  lockouts  should  be  terminated,  to  await  action 
concerning  the  causes  of  dispute. 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement  the  Chica^  strike  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  order  of  the  Intemational  Association  of  Machinists  early  in  April,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  meeting  of  the  arbitration  committee  at  JN'ew  York  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month. 

The  first  task  of  tiie  arbitration  committee  was  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
the  strikes  which  were  still  being  carried  on  in  Cleveland,  Paterson,  and  Phila- 
delnhia.  These  strikes  had  been  started  partly  in  sympathy  with  the  Chicago 
strike,  and  had  not  been  csdled  off  wnen  that  was  ended.  In  Cleveland 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  had  only  one  member,  and  neither  this 
member  nor  the  other  manufacturers  in  the  city  would  accept  the  Chicago  agree- 
ment. The  Paterson  members  of  the  association  took  the  same  stand;  they 
declared  that  they  would  maintain  open  shops  and  take  back  their  old  men, 
whether  union  or  otherwise,  upon  the  old  terms.  The  old  men  refused  to  apply 
and  nonunion  men  were  employed.  The  employers  at  the  conference  in  New 
York  insisted  that  the  Cleveland  strike  should  be  called  off  as  a  preliminary  to 
further  negotiations,  and  this  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  the  president  of  the 
machinists*  organization  telegraphed  that  the  strike  must  be  terminated.  After  8 
days  of  negotiations  a  general  agreement  concerning  the  most  important  conditions 
of  employment  aside  rrom  wages  was  reached.    (504-506.) 

Mr.  WILSON,  vice-president  of  the  Intemational  Association  of  Machinists,  who 
was  also  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  and  the  Intemational  Association  of  Machinists  at  New  York,  says 
that  that  board  consisted  of  the  presidents  of  the  two  organizations,  and  two 
others  from  each  side  apx)ointed  by  them,  and  that  a  vote  of  4  was  necessary  to 
carry  any  point.  The  board  met  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New  York,  in  May, 
1900,  and  sat  for  8  days,  both  sides  being  in  constant  communication  with  their 
representatives  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  result  was  that  a  good  under- 
standing was  reached,  and  the  witoess  considers  this  experience  and  the  result- 
ing agreement  for  further  arbitration  the  best  step  which  an  organization  of  labor 
has  ever  taken  in  America.  It  has  shown  that  the  principle  of  arbitration  is 
scientific  and  correct.  It  has  made  employers  more  tolerant  toward  their  workmen , 
and  especially  toward  organizations,  and  has  taught  the  employees  that  the 
employers  are  reasonable  beings.     (490, 492. ) 

3.  Term^  of  settlemrent.—Mx.DKvmis  describes  the  terms  of  the  New  York  agree- 
ment in  detail  and  comments  upon  them. 

The  agreement  incorporates  the  terms  of  the  Chicago  a^eement,  providing  for 
an  adjustment  of  future  disputes  by  a  committee  of  arbitration  in  the  manner 
above  described. 

The  Question  of  wages  is  not  directly  covered  by  the  agreement,  but  a  provision 
which  Mr.  Devens  considers  important,  in  view  of  probable  future  local  agree- 
ments as  to  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  fixes  the  defimtaon  of  a  competent  machin- 
ist. Mr.  Devens  declares  that  the  machinists  have  hitherto  attempted  to  enforce 
their  minimum  rates  for  incompetent  men  who  are  re^y  only  "  handy  men."  By 
the  agreement  a  machiuist  is  defined  to  be  a  *'  competent  general  workman,"  a 
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competent  floor  hand,  lathe  hand,  planer  hand,  vise  hand,  etc. ;  he  mnst  be  able  to 
take  a  blue  print  or  a  drawing  and  prosecute  the  work  therefrom  snccessfully  within 
a  reasonable  time.  The  competency  of  the  men  is  to  be  determined  entirely  by 
the  judgment  of  the  employer. 

The  agreement  provides  that  overtime  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  '*  time  and  a 
quarter  "  up  to  10  o'clock,  **  time  and  a  half  "  from  10  o'clock  until  midnight,  and 
*'  double  time  "  after  midnight  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Mr.  Devens  says 
that  this  arrangement  probably  represents,  on  the  average,  neither  a  gain  to  the 
employers  nor  to  the  employees,  but  simply  systematizes  overtime  work,  which  was 
formerly  paid  at  various  different  rates  by  different  establishments. 

The  agreement  further  regulates  the  apprenticeship  system,  adopting  the  rule 
of  the  machinists'  union  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices.  Every  shop  is  allowed 
1  apprentice,  and  1  additional  for  every  5  men  employed. 

Mr.  Devens  believes  that  this  regpilation  will  have  little  effect,  because  there  are 
few  regrularly  indentured  apprentices,  unskilled  work  being  done  by  boys  or  *  *  handy 
men,"  who  receive  no  x)articular  instruction.  He  does  not  consider  that  the  agree- 
ment applies  to  this  class  of  men.  The  agreement  next  declares  that  "  no  discrimi- 
nation snail  be  made  aeainst  union  men,  and  every  workman  shall  be  free  to  belong 
to  a  trade  union  should  he  see  fit.  Every  employer  shall  be  free  to  employ  any 
man  whether  he  belongs  or  not  to  a  trade  union."  Mr.  Devens  asserts  that  this 
provision  is  of  very  great  importance,  since  it  prevents  the  union  from  insisting 
that  only  union  men  shall  be  employed.  He  asserts  that  employers  have  never 
discriminated  against  union  men,  but  have  merely  insisted  on  their  right  to  employ 
whom  they  please.  The  hours  of  labor,  under  the  agreement,  are  to  oe  reduced  to 
57  per  week  after  6  months  from  date  of  the  agreement,  and  to  54  after  12  months. 
This  provision,  Mr.  Devens  points  out,  provides  for  gradual  adjustment  to  the  new 
conditions  and  prevents  hardship  to  employers  through  the  fact  of  their  being  sub- 
ject to  existing  contracts. 

The  International  Association  of  Machinists  binds  itself  by  the  agreement  to 
place  no  restriction  upon  the  management  of  shoi)s,  and  to  give  a  fair  day's  work 
for  a  fair  day's  wage.     (509-512.) 

Union  men  at  the  conference  in  New  York  City  strongly  opposed  the  provision 
permitting  employers  to  employ  men  regardless  of  membership  m  the  union.  They 
hold  that  where  the  shop  is  unionized  the  men  are  all  under  control  and  the 
employer  is  less  likely  to  have  diflBculty  than  where  only  part  are  members  of 
the  union.     ([509. ) 

4.  Effect  of  New  York  agreement— Mr,  Devens  says  in  one  place  that  the  New 
York  agreement  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  and  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion wmch,  in  his  opinion,  can  not  be  settled  through  arbitration  proceedings.  It 
has  been  the  endeavor  to  formulate  a  lasting  agreement,  and  the  witness  believes 
that  this  method  of  settlement,  by  conciliation  within  a  trade,  is  better  than 
State  arbitration. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Devens  believes  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  do  not  altogether  understand  the  conditions  of 
the  agreement,  and  that  if  they  did,  they  mignt  not  be  so  well  satisfied  with  it. 
He  implies  that  the  officers  have  concealed  the  provisions  somewhat  in  order  that 
the  men  might  be  more  inclined  to  accede  to  them.  He  states  that  what  purport 
to  be  copies  of  the  agreement  have  been  widely  distributed,  omitting  the  impor- 
tant provisions  permitting  the  employers  to  employ  whom  they  w^ill  regardless  of 
union  membership  and  prohibiting  restrictions  upon  the  amount  of  output  or  the 
methods  of  work.  The  copy  of  the  report  published  in  the  June  numoer  of  the 
Monthly  Journal  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  also  left  out  the 
employment  clause.*  The  incomplete  form  of  agreement  to  which  Mr.  Devens 
refers  is  probably  one  which  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  drew  up 
for  presentation  to  the  employers  who  were  not  members  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  and  in  which  it  was  not  intended  to  make  these  concessions 
unless  forced  to  do  so.  Mr.  Devens  feared  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  that  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  would  not  be  able  to  control  its  members 
so  as  to  force  them  to  live  up  to  the  agreement.  He  pointed  out  especially  that 
there  had  already  been  a  strike  of  members  of  the  organization  in  New  York  City, 
and  that  the  local  lodge  had  declared  that  it  would  not  follow  the  orders  of  the 
central  organization.     (508,  513,  514.) 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  the  metal  trades'  association  does  not,  by  any  means, 
include  all  employers  in  the  machine  trades.  He  believes  that  only  5  firms  in 
Cleveland  belong  to  the  association.    It  is  stronger  in  Chicago  than  elsewhere. 

>  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  full  afirreement,  inclnding  these  clauses,  was  printed  in 
the  Jtily  number  of  the  Monthly  Journal,  with  approval. 
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Nevertheless,  the  agreement  made  with  the  International  Association  of  Mnaich- 
ists  inflaences  many  employers  who  do  not  belong  to  the  metal  trades'  association, 
and  many  oC  them  have  already  signed  an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  conditions 
fixed  at  the  New  York  conference.     (494,  495.) 

Mr.  Devens  says  further  that  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  is  still 
accumnlating  its  defense  fnnd  and  may  have  occasion  to  nse  it.  For  exanople,  in 
view  of  the  reduction  of  hours  the  question  whether  there  shall  be  an  advance 
in  pay  per  hour,  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  future,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  settle 
it  by  arbitration.     (508.) 

E.  Character  of  memben — Machinigts*  union. — Mr.  Reid  protests  against  the  attacks 
made  by  manufacturers  upon  the  character  of  the  machinists  who  are  on  strike. 
He  declares  that  the  standard  of  morality  among  them  is  as  high  as  among  the 
men  who  are  trying  to  defame  them;  that  with  regard  to  temperance  especially 
their  standard  is  very  high.  The  union  would  be  willing  to  invite  any  member 
of  the  Industrial  Ck)mmission  freely  to  attend  any  meeting  in  the  city.  The 
organization  will  not  allow  dishonest  men  amone  its  members;  it  will  suspend 
them  for  failing  to  pay  their  debts.  The  witness  denies  also  that  the  memb^  of 
the  organization  have  enga^^  in  acts  of  violence.    (191.) 

Mr.  jReid  says  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  settling  the  machinists'  strike  so  long 
as  the  manufacturers  continue  to  treat  the  men  with  contempt.  They  have  called 
them  hard  names  and  the  men  have  become  exasi)erated.  Tne  strike  will  be  con- 
tested bitterly,  and  the  men  can  hold  out  a  long  time.    (188, 198.) 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  formerly  had 
local  unions  in  which  various  foreign  languages— (German,  French,  and  Bohe- 
mian— were  spoken.  The  organization  had  done  everything  x)ossible  to  chQck  the 
foreign  spirit.  It  is  an  Americanizing  institution.  Although  probably  50  per 
cent  of  the  members  are  still  forei^,  English  is  used  in  all  unions  except  a  few 
German  ones.  These  German  umons  are  strongly  tinged  with  sociahsm  and 
sometimes  '  *  kick  over  the  traces  "  of  trades  unionism.    (495, 496. ) 

XI.    STRIKES  AND  CONDITIONS  IN  CLOTHING  T&ADES. 

A.  Jonmeymen  tailori'  itrike.— Mr.  Lindholm,  a  journeyman  tailor,  sa^s  that  the 
journeymen  tailors'  imion  consists  only  of  those  men  who  make  the  high-priced 
garments,  only  the  upper  crust  of  the  trade. 

The  journeymen  tailors  are  demanding  that  their  employers  shaU  establish 
shops  of  their  own  instead  of  giving  out  material  to  contractors  for  home  work. 
At  present  journeymen  tailors  are  paid  by  the  piece  for  their  work,  and  do  not  do 
it  on  the  premises  of  the  owner  of  the  goods.  If  a  man  is  married  he  does  the 
work  at  his  home,  where  he  can  economize  in  rent,  and  where  his  wife  can  help 
him.  This  Und  of  work  injures  the  home,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  are  often 
bad,  so  that  there  is  danger  of  contagious  diseases  being  carried  by  the  goods. 

Tailors  who  are  not  married  usually  rent  a  place  to  work  in  a  shop  along  with 
other  men,  each  of  whom  mav  have  a  different  boss.  Some  of  these  large  shops 
are  on  the  upper  floors  of  buildings,  and  the  accommodations  are  extremely  bad. 
There  are  no  shops  worse  than  those  of  the  custom  tailors.  The  worker  makes 
the  shop  his  lodging  place  as  well  as  his  working  place.  He  often  lies  down  on 
the  table,  frequently  covered  with  vermin. 

A  further  evil  of  the  present  system  is  that  the  employer  often  keeps  the  tailor 
waiting  to  get  goods  to  work  upon.  He  has  absolutely  no  care  for  the  time  of  the 
worker.  The  result  is  that  the  men  are  compelled  to  work  at  all  hours  of  the 
night.  Many  men  make  it  a  rule  to  work  7  days  in  the  week,  and  many  others 
work  6  days  and  3  nights  every  week. 

The  tailors  believe  that  if  the  employers  would  maintain  workshops  themselves 
they  would  be  compelled  to  regard  the  time  of  the  men.  The  demand  of  the  men 
is  that  such  workshops  should  not  be  open  more  than  12  hours.  This  demand  is 
nothing  new  to  the  employers.  The  journeymen  tailors'  union  resolved  in  Janu- 
ary that  it  would  ask  for  free  workshops  on  April  1, 1900.  Those  employers  who 
belonged  to  the  Tailors  and  Drapers'  Exchangje  replied  by  a  circular  letter 
addressed  to  each  individual  tailor  asking  him  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  demand 
free  workshops  or  higher  wages  during  the  year  1900.  The  men  refused  to  sign 
this  agreement,  and  in  the  middle  of  February  some  of  the  bosses  locked  their  men 
out.  Three  hundred  have  been  out  of  employment  for  6  weeks.  Eighteen  firms 
not  belonging  to  this  exchange,  including  some  of  the  best  tailors,  have  furnished 
shops,  and  they  all  express  themselves  in  favor  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Lindhobn  declares  that  the  journeymen  tailors  are  the  hardest-worked 
laborers  in  existence,  and  that  the  effect  of  their  excessively  long  hours  and  severe 
work  on  their  morals  and  health  is  very  bad.    (424-426.) 
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Mr.  Taogart,  a  repreeentatiye  of  the  jonmeymen  tailors'  tmion,  says  that  the 
members  of  that  body  are  engaged  in  making  the  highest  grade  of  clothing. 
There  are  abont  725  tailors  in  the  union.  They  have  long  been  trying  to  induce 
their  employers  to  furnish  them  shops  in  connection  with  the  establishments. 
Until  recently  there  were  none  even  of  the  best  merchant  tailors  who  did  not  send 
t^eir  work  out  to  be  done  in  homes  and  in  sweat  shops.  About  2  years  ago  the 
journeymen  tailors  made  contracts  with  a  number  of  employers,  in  connection 
with  bills  of  prices,  that  the  employers  should  furnish  free  shops  at  their  earliest 
convenience.  Since  few  of  them  took  steps  to  do  so,  notice  was  given,  soon  after 
January  1, 1900,  that  shops  must  be  furnished  by  April  1.  A  Large  number  of 
employers  accordingly  locked  their  men  out,  taking  advantage  of  the  notice  which 
was  thus  given  them.  There  are  only  6  or  7  establishments  which  have  furnished 
shops  for  their  workmen,  while  16  or  18  more  have  promised  to  furnish  shops,  and 
about  15  have  locked  their  men  out.  The  number  of  men  out  of  employment  is 
about  295.     (137,139.) 

Mr.  Taggart  declares  that  where  work  is  sent  out  it  is  done,  in  the  case  of  mar- 
ried men,  largely  in  their  own  homes,  in  living  rooms,  while  in  the  case  of  single 
men  it  is  largely  done  in  shops  rented  by  the  men  clubbing  together  or  in  shops 
maintained  by  one  man  who  rents  sitting  room  to  others.  Under  either  of  these 
systems  the  tailors  never  can  regulate  their  hours.  As  a  rule  they  sx)end  a  ^ood 
Mrt  of  the  daylight  down  town  waiting  for  customers  to  try  on  clothing  or  waiting 
for  the  work  to  be  cut. 

Home  work  especially  is  injurious  to  the  health  and  interests  of  the  tailors.  It 
is  impossible  to  regulate  the  sanitary  conditions  there,  since  the  factory  inspectors 
have  no  power  to  enter  a  man's  home  so  long  as  he  does  not  make  it  a  public  nui- 
sance. There  is  constantl}r  a  temptation  in  the  case  of  home  work  to  call  in  the 
wife  to  help.  The  result  is  that  the  housework  and  the  children  are  neglected. 
Soon,  moreover,  the  boss,  finding  that  the  workman  is  getting  more  wages  by  his 
wife's  assistance,  cuts  down  the  price  for  the  work,  so  that  m  the  long  run  the 
husband  and  wife  together  can  earn  no  more  than  he  could  earn  alone.  The  wit- 
ness declares  that  he  tried  the  system  of  home  work  himself  and  knows  that  it  is 
a  system  of  slavery.  When  men  are  too  much  at  home,  they  lose  the  respect  of 
their  wives  and  families. 

Mr.  Taggart  declares  further  that  where  work  is  done  by  men  who  rent  sitting 
room  in  ^ops  the  inapossibility  of  cooperation  between  the  workers,  each  of  whom 
is  employed  by  a  different  boss,  results  in  waste  of  time.  The  men  in  these  shops 
also  are  unable  to  control  their  hours.  The  shops  are  open  7  days  in  the  week;  m 
fact,  they  never  close. 

Most  of  the  journeymen  tailors  in  Chicago  were  bom  in  foreign  countries  and 
have  been  accustomed  to  working  at  home  or  in  crowded  shops,  and  to  workinff 
excessively  long  hours;  hence  it  has  been  more  difficult  to  get  them  to  demand 
that  shops  be  furnished  by  employers.  Nevertheless,  although  the  employers 
have  insisted  that  their  men  did  not  want  shops,  the  demand  has  been  repeatedly 
carried  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  tailors,  and  recently  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds. 

The  chief  advantage  which  is  expected  from  the  establishment  of  free  shops  is 
that  the  employers  will  be  made  responsible  for  the  conditions  in  the  shop.  More- 
over, the  men  can  thus  better  regulate  their  hours.  The  union  has  been  willing 
to  concede  that  such  shops  diould  be  kept  open  13  hours,  no  limit  being  set  to  the 
amount  of  work  a  man  may  do  within  the  13  hours,  and  that  the  men  snould  sup- 
ply the  machinery  and  part  of  the  necessary  tools.  It  is  believed  also  that  men 
become  better  citizens  by  working  together.  Contact  with  one  another  develops 
their  intelligence  and  especially  tends  to  Americanize  those  of  foreign  birth. 

The  witness  says  also  that  it  would  not  be  a  hardship  for  the  employers  to  fur- 
nish shops,  as  is  demanded.  It  has  been  calculated  that  it  would  cost  only  25 
cents  a  suit  on  the  amount  of  business  which  is  done.  The  witness  himself  was 
formerly  engaged  in  home  work,  but  he  succeeded  in  inducing  his  employer  to 
furnish  a  shop,  and  the  system  worked  satisfactorily.  It  was  shown  that  oy  work- 
ing regular  hours  the  men  could  accomplish  more.  The  employer  was  entirely 
satisfiea  with  the  change.  Later  the  witness  went  to  work  for  another  employer, 
and  got  him  also  to  establish  a  shop;  and  here  again  the  system  worked  to  the 
satismction  of  the  men  and  of  the  employer.  None  of  the  employers  who  have 
established  shops  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old  system.  The  change  makes  necessary 
less  use  of  errand  boys  in  going  to  get  clothing,  and  it  makes  possible  greater 
supervision  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Taggart  says  that  the  Consumers'  League,  in  Chicago,  has  indorsed  the 
movement  for  free  shops,  and  has  published  a  white  list  naming  those  employers 
who  have  furnished  them.    ( 137-142. ) 
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Mr.  JuKasTRAND,  a  jonmeyinan  tailor,  thinks  that  the  attitude  of  the  employers 
in  the  present  lockout  is  not  so  much  one  of  opposition  to  the  demand  for  free 
workshops  as  of  desire  to  break  up  the  tailors'  umon.  The  employers  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  notice  was  given  of  the  demand  for  free  shops  to  secure 
other  workmen.  The  witness  declares  that  he  himself  was  discharged  because  he 
was  a  union  man.  The  witness  thinks  also  that  one  reason  for  the  opposition  to 
the  free  workshop  is  that  the  bosses  think  that  the  men,  by  meeting  one  another, 
will  become  more  intelligent  and  may  perhaps  make  a  demand  for  higher  wages 
and  better  conditions.  Mx,  Jungstrana  thiuKS  that  the  necessit^r  of  the  shop  is 
apparent  to  everyone,  and  that  tne  cost  to  employers  of  maintaining  it  would  be 
very  small.    (148.) 

Miss  Addams,  matron  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  thinks  that  the  opening  of  shops 
by  merchant  tailors  would  be  the  one  thing  which  would  make  the  garment 
workers'  trade  regjular.  Under  the  sweat-shop  system  the  workers  are  very  busy 
for  8  or  4  months  in  the  spring,  and  for  a  time  in  the  fall,  during  which  periods 
they  have  to  work  excessively  long  hours.  The  rest  of  the  year  they  are  m  idle- 
ness. Owing  to  the  intermittent  character  of  the  work,  men  who  tate  shops  get  ' 
the  poorest  accommodations  possible.  If  the  merchant  tailors  had  factories  of 
their  own,  they  would  try  to  plan  the  work  so  as  to  keep  the  men  busy  the  year 
round.     (428.) 

B.  Conditioxii  of  tailors  and  garment  workers— 1.  OeneraUy,—MT6.  Henrotin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Consumers'  Leagrue,  of  dJhicago,  says  that  there  are  about  18,000  men, 
11^000  women,  500  boys,  and  1,600  girls  employed  in  making  garments  in  Chicago. 
She  thinks  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  boss  sweaters  are  prosperous  men. 
There  is  excessive  competition  among  them,  and  they  are  growing  poorer.  The 
sweater  has  to  pay  rent  and  furnish  motive  power  for  his  machines.  The  wages 
of  workers  in  sweat  shops,  especially  of  those  working  at  their  own  homes,  are 
excessively  low.  The  witness  found  one  woman  finishing  overalls  at  10  cents  a 
dozen.    She  could  onlv  make  2  dozen  a  day.    Other  women  sometimes  get  12  or 

15  cents  a  dozen  for  doing  this  same  work.  For  making  and  finishing  fine  *  *  tailor- 
made"  skirts,  which  are  sold  for  from  $35  to  $45,  the  worker  is  paid  only  $1.10. 
There  seems  to  be  some  mystery  about  the  word  **  tailor  made,"  which  makes  it 
possible  for  a  fashionable  tailor  to  ask  almost  any  price  for  his  work. 

Mrs.  Henrotin  thinks  the  first  step  toward  securing  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  garment  workers  would  be  to  make  the  merchant  tailors  provide 
workshops  for  their  men.  The  Consumers'  League  is  working  in  this  dii*ection, 
and  intends  to  indorse  the  strike  of  the  journeymen  tailors.    (427.) 

Miss  Cope,  deputy  State  factory  inspector,  says  that  there  are  a Dout  25,000  gar- 
ment makers  in  dJhicago,  of  whom  11,000  are  women  and  1,600  children  under  16 
yeai's  of  age,  mostly  girls  about  15.  The  wages  paid  to  the  workers,  both  the 
tailors  ana  the  garment  makers,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  fair.  Miss 
Cope  mentions  two  instances  in  which  women  earn  from  68  to  72  cents  per  day 
in  home  work,  finishing  men's  trousers.  She  says  that  usually  women  working 
10  hours  i)er  day  can  earn  $4  per  week  in  their  homes,  while  women  in  the  shops 
who  are  somewnat  skilled  earn  from  $5  to  $7  per  week.  The  average  male  jour- 
neyman tailor  earns  from  $10  to  $12  per  week,  while  the  more  skilled  get  from  $15 
to  $80  per  week.    In  the  regular  factories  where  garments  are  made  girls  under 

16  generally  earn  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  week;  the  average  woman  of  ordinary  skill 
can,  after  learning  the  trade,  earn  from  $8  to  $12  per  week;  and  the  men  earn  from 
$7  to  $12  per  week,  a  little  less,  usually,  than  journeymen  tailors  earn.  In  sup- 
port of  these  statements  Miss  Cope  mentioned  several  specific  establishments, 
stating  the  wages  paid  in  detail. 

Miss  Cope  declares  further  that  the  conditions  of  work  are  not  usually  severe 
or  unsanitary.  Girls  under  17  do  not  do  much  work  with  foot-power  machines. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  machines  are  bein^  run  by  electricity  or  steam.  The  usual 
day  is  10  hours,  although  when  work  is  slack  there  are  manjr  short  days,  while 
during  the  rush  season  the  shops  run  overtime  about  2  days  in  the  week.  Most 
shops  work  steadily  8  months  during  the  year.  The  condition  of  the  home  work- 
ers IS  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  most  other  working  classes. 

The  garment  trade  has  kept  pace  with  modem  improvements.  There  is  no 
other  industry  which  is  more  generally  distributed  among  managers  of  small 
means  and  among  independent  workers.  The  proposed  change  in  the  tcdloring 
trade  to  work  in  shops  furnished  by  the  merchant  tailors  would  tend  to  centralize 
the  industry,  to  drive  out  of  business  many  small  merchant  tailors,  to  deprive 
home  finishers  of  the  little  work  which  they  now  can  do,  and  to  drive  out  many 
older  and  feebler  journeymen  tailors  who  can  not  keep  the  pace  set  by  younger  men. 

The  women  andgirls  employed  in  the  garment  factories  are  nearly  all  of  for- 
eign parentage.    Tney  are  vigorous  and  strong  and  get  as  good  or  better  pay  in 
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that  industry  than  they  could  get  in  any  other.    The  work  is  not  as  hard  as  in 
many  other  industries.     (483-485.) 

2.  Wages  of  merchant  tailors, — Mr.  Tagqart,  a  journeyman  tailor,  says  that  some 
men  in  that  trade  make  fair  wages.  Some  are  strong  and  can  stand  the  exces- 
sively hard  work  and  long  hours.  The  amount  of  work  which  such  men  can  do 
is  taken  hy  employers  as  a  standard  in  fixing  the  scale  of  prices.  The  witness 
eays  that  for  making  a  suit  which  will  sell  for  $75 » the  tailors  get  on  the  coat  from 
$i2  to  $14,  on  the  vest  from  $8  to  $4,  and  on  the  trousers  $3  to  $4.  The  better 
stores  are  supposed  to  furnish  the  tailor  with  all  the  trimmings,  although  they  do 
not  actually  furnish  machine  sewing  silk.  The  cheaper  the  work  is  the  more 
trimmings  the  workmen  have  to  furnish.     (140, 142.) 

3.  Factory  inspection. — Mr.  Tagqart,  a  journeyman  tailor,  says  that  the  fac- 
tory-insx)ection  laws  of  Illinois  are  entirely  inadequate  to  reach  the  evils  of  the 
sweating  system.  It  is  imx)ossible  for  the  inspector  to  force  his  way  into  a  man's 
own  home  so  long  as  he  does  not  make  himself  a  public  nuisance.  The  factory 
inspectors  can  in  any  case  get  around  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  because  their 
number  is  wholly  inaaequate.  The  system  has  checked  child  labor  to  a  certain 
■extent,  but  in  the  case  or  home  workers  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it  altogether. 

The  factory  inspectors  themselves  recognize  the  need  of  further  legislation,  espe- 
<nally  to  remedy  the  evils  of  sweating.  One  recommendation  is  that  a  label  or  tag 
shall  be  placed  on  all  garments  made  in  sweat  shops.  Another  very  important 
recommendation  is  that  the  employer  himself  shall  be  held  responsible  for  viola- 
tions of  the  law  in  making  clothing.  At  present  the  poor  worker  himself  is 
Erosecuted.  Often  he  does  not  know  the  language  and  has  no  idea  why  he  is 
eing  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Taggart  thinks  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  Federal  tax  upon 
goods  manufactured  in  sweat  shops  in  order  that  the  central  goverament  might 
-establish  some  control  over  them.  He  does  not  think  such  a  proix)sal  would  be 
popular,  but  he  believes  that  the  people  would  favor  any  law  that  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  through  sweat-shop-made  clothing. 
<138,140,141.) 

4.  Contagious  diseases  in  clothing. — Mr.  Taggart,  a  journeyman  tailor,  says 
that  the  best  tailors  in  Chicago,  those  who  supply  the  so-called  aristocracy, 
largely  send  their  goods  out  to  be  made  in  small  shops  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
workers.  The  witness  says  that  when  he  himself  was  working  at  home  his  chil- 
•dren  suffered  with  contagious  diseases.  He  felt  then  that  if  the  users  of  the 
clothing  made  under  such  circumstances  knew  the  conditions  they  would  force 
the  employers  to  furnish  theii-  own  workshops.     (138. ) 

Mr.  JUNGSTRAND,  a  journeyman  tailor,  says  that  he  has  known  clothing  to  be 
made  in  homes  where  contagious  diseases  existed.  When  a  man  has  sickness  in 
the  family  he  needs  money  especially,  and  that  makes  him  try  to  cover  up  the 
•existence  of  the  disease  and  to  continue  working.  The  witness  has  heard  a  report 
that  work  has  recently  been  traced  to  a  house  bearing  a  scarlet-fever  placard. 
,(143.) 

Mr.  LiNDHOLM,  a  journeyman  tailor,  says  that  much  work  is  done  on  garments 
in  the  homes  of  the  workers  where  there  are  frequently  diseases.  He  believes  that 
many  cases  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  homes  of  the  richer  classes  could  be 
traced  to  garments  made  under  these  unsanitary  conditions.     (424, 426. ) 

Miss  Cope,  deputy  state  factory  inspector,  says  that  garments  are  not  usually 
retained  long  in  the  homes,  and  that  persons  in  whose  homes  there  is  serious  sick- 
ness are  not  likely  to  bring  more  work,  so  that  the  danger  of  spreading  contagious 
diseases  from  home  shops  is  slight.     (485.) 

5.  Chicago  doakmakers'  union.— Mr.  BiSNO,  formerly  business  agent  of  the 
Chicago  cloakmakers'  union,  says  that  that  organization  was  broken  up  by  the 
strength  of  the  employers  about  2  years  ago,  at  the  close  of  an  unsuccessful 
strike.     (48.) 

Xn.  LABOR  TB.OTJBLES  IN  SEVEBAL  TB.ADES. 

A.  Marble  cuttert.— Mr.  Bag  ley,  a  wholesale  marble  dealer,  states  that  no  labor 
troubles  arose  in  his  trade  until  last  year.  In  April,  1899.  the  marble  cutters' 
union  demanded  an  8-hour  day  on  the  buildings  and  in  shops,  with  an  increase 
of  wages  of  a  dollar  a  day.  Some  of  the  shops  were  running  10  hours  and  somt' 
9  hours.  The  men  also  demanded  that  all  cutting  of  marble  for  Chicago  work 
be  done  within  the  city  by  members  of  the  Chicago  union.  The  manufacturers 
did  not  object  to  the  increase  of  wages  or  the  reduction  of  hours  on  buildings, 
because  all  competitors  would  be  in  the  same  position.    They  did  object  to  the 
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proposed  arrangement  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  shops,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  prevent  them  from  competing  for  work  outsiae  of  the  city.  They  also 
ob;jectea  to  giving  the  control  of  the  shops  to  an  organization  afl&liated  with  the 
building  trades  council.  The  exx)erience  of  other  trades  under  those  circum- 
stances warned  them  that  it  would  result  in  constant  trouble.  Several  firms 
were  compelled  to  yield  after  2  or  3  months  of  struggle.  Four  or  five  firms, 
doing  80  per  cent  of  the  business,  have  refused  to  yidd,  and  have  since  been 
compelled  to  work  with  nonunion  men.     (389-^90.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH,  business  agent  of  the  marble  cutters'  union,  says  that  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  two  days  at  Mr.  Bagley's  house  arranging  a  new  agree- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  settling  everything,  untU  the  question  of  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Bagley's  nonunion  employees  came  up.  Mr.  Bagley  was  supplied  with  men 
who  had  taken  the  places  of  union  men  during  the  strike,  and  would  not  discharge 
them:  and  this  broke  off  the  negotiations.     (215.) 

B.  Carpenters. — Mr.  Clark  stetes  that  a  strike  of  his  men,  begun  to  enforce 
the  wage  demands  of  the  building  laborers,  was  continued  on  the  ground  of  his 
refusal  to  become  a  member  of  the  boss  carpenters'  association.  He  afterwards 
discovered,  however,  that  the  real  trouble  was  his  employment  of  some  members 
of  the  journeymen  carpenters'  organization,  and  their  working  for  him.  After 
some  10  weeks  of  struggle,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Philadelphia  head- 
quai-ters,  and  the  oflacers  there  decided  it  was  an  unjust  fight  and  called  it  off. 
(400.) 

Mr.  WoobBURY,  president  of  the  carpenters'  district  council,  says  that  the  con- 
tractors and  builders'  association  had  long  tried  to  get  the  carpenters'  union  to 
drive  Mr.  A.  R.  Clark  into  their  association.  The  union  refused  to  do  so  for  some 
time,  but  yielded  at  last,  and  did  compel  Mr.  dark  to  iointhe  employers' associa- 
tion. Some  members  of  the  union,  employed  by  Mr.  Clark,  against  wnom  charges 
had  been  preferred  under  the  rules  of  tne  organization,  appealed  their  case  to  the 
central  office  at  Philadeli)hia.  This  appeal  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Clark's 
own  case,  and  the  sustaining  of  it  would  not  necessarily  sustain  Mr.  Clark's 
contentions.     ( 459, 461 . ) 

C.  Sheet-metal  workers.— Mr.  Miller,  a  manufacturer  of  sheet-metal  work  for 
building,  testifies  that  during  1899  there  was  a  strike  among  the  sheet-metal 
workers,  in  the  course  of  which  the  sheet-metal  workers'  union  brought  back  to 
Chicago  some  men  who  were  working  for  the  Sykes  Steel  Roofing  Company  of 
Chicago,  who  had  been  sent  to  Moline  by  that  company.  In  the  settlement  of 
this  strike  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  sheet-metal  contractors'  associa- 
tion and  the  sheet-metal  workers'  union,  jjroviding  that  disputes  under  the  agree- 
ment should  l^e  submitted  to  arbitration.  Several  months  later  the  union 
demanded  that  the  fares  paid  by  the  men  returning  from  Moline  to  Chicago, 
$24.80,  be  repaid  to  them.  The  Sykes  CJompany  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
men  had  been  sent  to  Moline  with  the  imaerstanding  that  they  should  remain 
until  the  job  was  finished ,  but  offered  to  arbitrate  the  question .  The  union  replied 
that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  the  men  working  for  the  Sykes  Company 
on  one  of  the  city  pumping  stations  were  called  out  on  strike.  These  men  after- 
wards returned  to  work,  the  union  paying  them  the  $70  wages  which  they  had 
lost  by  the  strike.  Soon  after  the  union  called  out  all  the  employees  of  the  Sykes 
Company,  demanding  nay  for  the  time  of  the  men  who  had  been  on  strike,  and 
refusing  to  arbitrate  that  question.  The  contractors'  association  then  took  the 
matter  up  and  locked  out  all  their  men.  After  a  few  days  the  matter  was  settled 
by  the  Sykes  Company  paying  the  $24.80,  the  union  and  the  company  agreeing  to 
arbitrate  as  to  the  question  of  paying  for  the  time  of  the  men  while  on  strike. 
The  association  submitted  the  names  of  arbitrators  to  the  union,  but  the  union 
paid  no  further  attention  to  the  matter.  The  net  result  of  aU  this  difficulty  was 
that  the  men  lost  about  $3,000  in  wages  to  collect  $24.80.  Moreover  the  con- 
tractors' association  holds  that  it  is  no  longer  bound  by  the  agreement,  since  the 
union  refused  to  arbitrate,  the  only  obligation  upon  it  imder  the  agreement  being 
to  submit  disputes  to  arbitration.     ^345-347.) 

Mr.  PoucHOT,  business  agent  of  tne  sheet  metal  workers'  union,  says  that  the 
Sykes  Roofing  Company  hadtaken  a  number  of  men  to  Moline,  agreeing  to  pay  their 
railroad  fare  both  ways.  During  their  absence  a  strike  was  declared  against  the 
Sykes  Company  in  Chicago.  The  men  at  Moline  were  summoned  to  return,  and 
the  union  paid  their  fare  back.  It  was  never  demanded  that  the  company  pay 
this  return  fare.  When  the  strike  was  settled  the  men  went  to  work  again  for 
the  Sykes  Company.  The  company  deducted  from  their  wages  the  fare  from 
Chicago  to  Moline,  which  it  had  paid.  When  the  union  protSted  the  company 
desired  to  arbitrate  the  matter.  The  union  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
pany had  violated  a  definite  part  of  the  existing  agreement.    The  agreement  pro- 
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vided  that  all  workmeu  sent  out  of  Cook  Comity  should  receive  actual  expenses, 
unless  otherwise  agreed,  and  that  no  definite  part  of  the  agreement  should  be 
subject  to  arbitration.  The  union  ultimately  called  out  its  men,  not  from  all  the 
Sykes  Company's  work,  but  from  one  of  its  jobs.  The  union  notified  the  com- 
pany that  it  would  insist  ijpon  payment  for  waiting  time  to  the  men  who  struck 
to  enforce  this  demand.  The  Sykes  Company  finally  paid  the  railroad  fare  de- 
manded, $24.85,  and  it  was  agreed  between  the  company  and  the  union  that  the 
payment  of  waiting  time  should  be  left  to  arbitration.     (430, 433.) 

2dr.  Wells,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  the  sheet-metal  workers  went  on 
a  strike  15  days  or  more  before,  the  time  which  had  been  set  for  the  signing  up  of 
a  contract  or  the  settlement  of  a  dispute.  Just  at  this  time  Mr.  Wells  had  opened 
the  roof  of  the  McClurg  Building  to  put  in  a  large  skylight.  The  roof  had  to 
stand  open  about  6  weeks,  because  it  any  effort  had  been  made  to  put  in  a  skylight 
with  otier  men  the  finishing  of  the  remainder  of  the  building  would  have  been 
stopped  by  a  sympathetic  strike.  The  contractors  had  to  pay  the  owner  $500  for 
loss  of  rent  on  account  of  the  delay,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  calcimining  had  to  be 
done  over.     (377.) 

D.  Mosaic  decorators. — Mr.  Davis,  a  mosaic  decoration  contractor,  states  that  the 
mosaic  union  ordered  his  men  to  quit  work  on  May  1, 1899,  because  he  would  not 
sign  their  scale  providing  for  8  hours'.work  in  the  shop.  He  was  willing  to  have 
the  men  work  8  hours  on  buildings,  but  was  not  willing  to  restrict  the  shop  hours 
so  that  he  could  not  manufacture  work  in  Chicago  in  competition  with  other 
towns.  He  has  always  paid  his  men  more  than  the  union  wa^es.  He  asked  his 
men  to  refrain  from  working  for  a  month,  hoping  that  the  union  would  agree  to 
some  fair  settlement.  The  union  did  not  do  so,  and  his  men  went  back  to  work 
without  its  permission.  The  union  fined  them  $3(X)  or  $400  apiece,  and  has  perse- 
cuted and  abused  them  since.  It  has  also  notified  all  Chicago  architects  that  Mr. 
Davis  is  the  only  mosaic  manufacturer  in  Chicago  who  has  refused  to  sign  the 
union  agreement,  and  has  requested  that  no  contract  be  let  to  him.     (420-422. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  a  contractor,  submits  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  was  sent  out  to 
contractors  by  the  mosaic  workers'  union,  warning  them  that  sympathetic  strikes 
would  result  if  any  contracts  were  let  to  Mr.  Frank  L.  Davis.     (403.) 

Mr.  McCuLLOUGH,  business  agent  of  the  marble  setters'  union,  makes  state- 
ments intended  to  show  that  Mr.  Davis  has  displayed  an  unnecessary  hostility  to 
union  labor.  He  was  manager  of  the  marble  work  on  the  library  building  in 
1897,  and  he  then  refused  to  sign  the  agreement  which  the  union  presented  to  him, 
although  the  firm  which  he  represented  had  previously  signed  it.  The  differences 
between  the  union  and  Mr.  Davis  were  finally  settled  by  arbitration,  but  Mr. 
McCullough  thinks  that  Mr.  Davis  was  entrapped  into  arbitration  against  his 
will,  and  that  he  put  all  possible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success.     (215.) 

E.  Painters.— Mr.  Murphy,  vice-president  of  the  painters'  district  council,  says 
that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  organization  to  make  agreements  for  2  years 
at  a  time  with  the  organization  of  master  painters.  When  the  new  agreement 
was  up  for  discussion  early  in  1900,  it  was  understood  that  the  committees  of  both 
organizations  had  full  power  to  act.  These  committees  reached  an  understand- 
ing and  all  signed  an  agreement.  The  association  of  emplovers  met  the  following 
week  and  expelled  all  the  members  of  its  committee  who  had  signed  the  a^ee- 
ment,  including  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  many  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  organization.  The  painters  are  now  working  for  these  men  who 
have  been  expelled  from  the  organization,  who  represent  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
employers. 

The  witness  declares  that  Mr.  Stiles,  the  newly  chosen  president  of  the  organi- 
zation of  master  painters,  does  not  count  for  anything  in  the  trade.  He  says  that 
Mr.  Stiles  has  repeatedly  violated  or  evaded  his  agreements,  and  that  it  was  on 
this  account  that  he  was  asked  by  the  union  to  give  a  bond  of  $500  in  connection 
with  his  signature.     (453. ) 

F.  Boiler  makers. — Mr.  Pratt,  secretary  of  the  Tobin-Hamlar  Manufacturing 
Comi)any,  which  is  chiefiy  engaged  in  making  and  repairing  boilers,  says  that  in 
July,  1899,  the  union  men  in  the  shop,  about  90  per  cent  of  all,  struck.  The  com- 
X)any  at  that  time  had  a  number  of  contracts  on  hand.  The  union  asked  the 
company  to  sign  an  agreement.  The  most  important  demand  was  that  hours  be 
reduced  to  44  per  week,  the  hours  at  that  time  prevailing  bein^  54.  An  increase 
of  wages  was  also  asked,  although  the  company  had  been  paying  about  27  cents 
per  hour,  and  had  not  reduced  wages  during  the  period  of  hard  times  succeeding 
1893.  In  fact,  the  witness  insists,  the  wages  paid  were  quite  a  little  higher  than 
those  of  competing  boiler  concerns  in  other  places.  It  was  also  demanded  that 
boiler  makers  should  be  employed  to  do  certain  work,  such  as  running  a  punch, 
which  did  not  requiie  the  skill  of  a  boiler  maker. 
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Tlie  company  refused  these  demands,  although  it  was  willing  to  grant  to  the 
men  working  outside  the  shop,  at  repairing,  etc.,  the  8-hour  day  with  0  hours 
pay.  The  men  accordingly  left  work  and  have  not  returned.  New  men  have 
taken  their  places — none  of  them  union  men,  although  the  witness  would  be  will- 
ing to  employ  union  men  if  they  would  accept  the  terms. 

Mr.  Pratt  declares  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  accede  to  the 
demands  made  and  to  continue  in  business  in  competition  with  other  firms.  There 
are  no  boiler  concerns  in  the  country  who  work  less  than  54  hours  per  week. 
Some  of  the  shops  in  Chicago  doing  a  purely  local  business  accepted  the  terms  of 
the  union,  but  if  the  Tobin-Hamlar  Company  had  done  so  it  would  have  been 
forced  to  give  up  its  large  general  business.  The  company  would  not  have 
objected  materially  to  granting  the  demands  if  its  comi)etitor8  had  been  in  the 
same  position  as  regards  hours  and  wages.     (302, 803.) 

0.  Bicycle  workers.— Mr.  Sieg  says  that  he  was  for  4  years  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing wheels  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  but  that  at  the  beginning  of  1900  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  business  on  account  of  the  cost  of  labor,  enhanced  by  the 
unjust  demands  of  the  unions.  The  locality  itself  was  doubtless  unfavorable  for 
getting  labor,  but  the  works  went  on  nicely  until  the  men  joined  the  bicycle 
workers'  union.  This  organization  has  no  requirement  concerning  apprentice- 
ship. Many  of  the  men  in  the  witness's  shop  were  not  highlv  skilled,  and  the 
union  demanded  excessively  high  wages  for  them.  The  union  also  sought  to  limit 
the  amount  of  work  which  the  men  might  do  in  a  day.  It  thought  the  firm  ought 
to  employ  more  men.  Thus  in  the  case  of  one  operation,  of  which  a  man  should 
be  able  to  complete  80  in  a  day,  the  union  cut  down  the  rate  to  40.  Many  of  the 
best  workingmen  in  the  shop,  the  witness  declares,  called  on  him  personally  and 
expressed  their  regret  at  being  so  restricted  by  the  union.  The  witness  offered 
to  the  president  of  the  bicycle  workers'  union,  Mr.  MulhoUand,  to  pay  the  same 
wages  as  8  manufacturers  whom  he  named  in  Toledo,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago, 
but  the  offer  was  refused.  In  one  case  the  committee  demanded  that  a  cer- 
tain man,  who  was  receiving  $1  per  day,  should  be  paid  $1.50.  This  employee 
proved  to  be  a  boy  who  had  just  reached  the  age  of  18  and  had  joined  the  union 
the  night  before  the  demand  was  made. 

These,  together  with  other  demands  of  the  union,  made  the  firm  feel  that  it 
could  not  control  its  investment  at  all.  It  was  obliged  to  discharge  its  superin- 
tendent in  order  to  avert  a  strike.  Finally,  after  its  output  had  been  reduced 
to  one-half  the  former  amount,  the  works  were  closed  altogether.  The  plant  was 
worth,  Mr.  Sieg  says,  about  $200,000.     (135, 136.) 

Mr.  Harris,  a  representative  of  the  union  of  x)olishers  and  buffers  in  Kenosha, 
says  that  Mr.  Sieg  did  have  some  trouble  with  the  metal  polishers  about  a  year 
ago  on  account  of  a  superintendent  who  had  reduced  wages  in  some  instances  33^ 
per  cent,  and  who  had  discharged  several  men  without  a  reason.  The  men  struck, 
out  an  adjustment  was  reached  with  Mr.  Sieg  i)ersonally.  Mr.  Harris  declares 
that  Mr.  Sieg  at  various  times  told  him  distinctly  that  he  was  never  so  well 
pleased  with  the  way  his  factory  was  running,  as  since  it  was  organized.  After 
the  shop  had  run  a  certain  length  of  time  it  was  foimd  that  the  men  were  work- 
ing so  harmoniously  that  the  superintendent  was  discharged  to  reduce  the 
cost.     (262.) 

Ml*.  WORKMAN  says  that  he  was  president  of  the  bicycle  workers'  union  at  the 
Sterling  Bicycle  Works  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  at  the  time  the  men  in  the  Sieg  factory 
were  organized.  These  men  were  organized  by  their  own  choice.  Mr.  Workman 
confirms  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hams  as  to  the  cause  of  the  strike  at  the  Sieg 
works,  as  to  its  settlement,  and  as  to  the  expressions  of  satisfaction  by  Mr.  Sieg, 
as  well  as  by  two  other  members  of  the  firm,  regarding  the  working  of  the  shop 
since  the  men  were  organized. 

Mr.  Workman  denies  that  the  plant  abandoned  by  the  Sieg  firm  was  worth 
$300,000.  He  says  it  has  just  been  sold  for  either  $65,000  or  |56,000.  He  thinks 
that  the  establishment  would  have  been  closed,  even  if  there  had  been  no  union 
in  existence;  believing,  indeed,  that  it  was  closed  on  account  of  a  mortgage.  (263, 
264.) 

XIII.   CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR  IN  CHICAOO. 

A.  Earnings  and  cost  of  living. — Generally. — Mr.  BiSNO  says  that  some  of  the  pres- 
ent strikes  in  Chicago,  notably  that  among  the  machinists,  have  been  due  to  the 
failure  of  wages  to  increase  in  recent  years  commensurately  with  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  The  price  of  meat,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  dealers 
themselves,  is  30  i>er  cent  higher  now  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  bakers 
declare  that  bread  has  increased  in  price  25  per  cent.  Three  years  ago  the  wit- 
ness used  to  buy  a  kind  of  bread  for  3  cents  a  loaf  which  now  costs  5  cents,  and 
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he  can  see  no  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  loaf.  Mr.  Bisuo,  however,  does  not 
know  exactly  the  changes  in  the  price  of  flour,  nor  is  he  certain  as  to  possible 
changes  in  tfie  weight  of  loaves  of  bread.  The  witness  also  declares  that  butterine 
has  increased  80  per  cent  in  price;  potatoes,  30  per  cent,  and  coal,  40  per  cent. 
He  says  also  that  the  rent  of  a  flat  that  formerly  was  $7  a  month  would  now  be 
about  $8,  and  that  other  rents  have  increased  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

As  to  wages  there  have  been  increases  in  various  cases,  but  these  increases  have 
not  usually  been  proportional  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  in  some 
cases  there  has  been  no  increase  at  all.  The  witness  submitted  the  following 
statement  collected  from  his  own  observation  as  a  walking  delegate  and  as  a  for- 
mer inspector  of  factories,  showing  the  increase  in  wages  in  various  establish- 
ments since  1898: 

Rise  in  wages  since  January,  1898, 


P^^;7^*    Nnmber 
increase.!  ®™Pl°y^- 


Mills  and  f  oandHes . 

Pullman 

Western  Electric . . . 

Norton  Brothers 

Pianos  and  organs  . . 
Lumber,  doors,  et<: . 

Furniture 

Stockyards 

Printing 

Gkirments 


20  15,000 
5,600 

'  5.500 

5  I  1.600 

10  5,000 

12  5,000 

12  1  4.000 

12  I  2.600 

10  '  2.600 

10  I  3.600 


Average. 
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In  the  case  of  the  printers,  the  increase  refeiTed  to  is  really  a  reduction  in  hours 
from  10  to  9,  the  same  wages  being  maintained  as  before.  The  wages  of  coal 
miners  have  also  been  increased,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  wages  in  many  fac- 
tories. On  the  other  hand,  street  railway  employees  receive  no  more  pay  than 
before.  They  are  working  12  houra  a  day  for  $1.50.  They  are  not  organized  and 
have  little  opportimity  to  organize  on  account  of  the  strength  of  their  employers. 
Common  labor,  which  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  labor 
in  many  large  factories,  is  still  paid  only  about  $1.50  for  a  day  of  10  hours.  It  is 
chiefly  among  the  unorganized  workmen  that  wages  have  failed  to  rise  in  the 
past  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Bisno  thinks  that  the  greater  prosperity  of  manufacturing  industry  at 
present  would  permit  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  practically  all  lines.  It  is 
unjustifiable  for  an  employer  to  attempt  to  make  up  losses  incurred  during  hard 
times  by  keeping  down  wages  when  he  is  prosperous.  The  witness  knows  of  no 
instance  in  which  working  men  have  pledged  themselves  by  any  contract  to 
accept  lower  wages  on  condition  that  employers  will  keep  running  during  hard 
times.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  manufacturers  do  sometimes  run  their  business  for 
a  time  at  a  loss,  but  they  do  it  for  the  sake  of  killing  off  the  smaller  men  in  the 
trade  and  extending  the  markets  for  their  goods,  so  that  in  thf»  long  run  they  are 
benefited.     (50,54,59.) 

Mr.  GiNDELE,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  his  father,  a  stonecutter,  came 
to  Chicago  in  1852  and  got  work  at  $1.25  for  a  10-hour  day.  His  wages  were  soon 
raised  to  $1.75  and  then  to  $2,  and  it  was  not  long  before  ho  was  appointed  fore- 
man at  $3.50  a  day.  In  1859  he  started  a  stone  yard  where  he  paid  ms  men  $1.50 
during  the  building  season.  In  the  winter  some  job  was  generally  taken  at  a  low 
price,  and  the  men  were  kept  employed  at  reduced  wages.  There  were  no  strikes 
and  no  assessments  for  unions,  and  by  working  steadily  the  men  accumulated 
property.  The  first  labor  organization  in  Chicago,  the  witness  thinks,  was  the 
stonecutters*  association,  which  was  formed  in  1866.  Wages  were  then  regulated 
by  supply  and  demand,  and  some  of  the  stonecutters  got  $2  a  day,  and  others  got 
less,  according  to  their  ability.  In  1867,  with  the  help  of  the  employers  them- 
selves, the  union  established  the  8-hour  day.  About  1879  and  1880  more  labor 
organizations  sprang  up.  The  first  real  trouble  occurred  in  1888,  when  the  brick- 
layers* and  stone  masons'  association  demanded  40  cents  an  hour.  This  demand 
was  conceded  after  a  short  strike.  In  1886  they  also  got  the  8-hour  day.  {Sic.) 
In  1887  there  was  a  very  serious  strike,  caused  by  a  tiivial  dispute  over  changing 
the  pay  day  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  The  outcome  of  the  strike  was  an  agree- 
ment for  arbitration  between  the  two  associations.  This  agreement  was  main- 
tained for  10  years,  up  to  1897,  without  any  strike  or  interriiption  in  ihe  mason 
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line.  The  building  trades  conncil  had  been  established  in  1894.  The  bricklayers* 
and  stone  masons'  organization  did  not  go  into  it  at  first.  It  was  finally  forced 
in  by  the  threat  of  establishing  another  bricklayers'  nnion.  Since  1897  there  has 
been  a  succession  of  strikes  one  after  another.  In  spite  of  the  hi^h  nominal 
wages,  the  workingmen  are  not  in  as  good  a  condition  as  they  were  inm  the  early 
days  when  the  wages  were  lower  but  the  work  was  steadier.  Moreover,  the 
mechanics  of  the  present  day  have  not  the  skill  which  mechanics  used  to  have 
before  the  uniform  union  wage  took  away  the  incentive  to  acquire  skill .  (365, 366. ) 
B.  Wages. — 1.  Building  trades, different  cities, — Mr.  Clark,  general  contractor, 
states  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  building  chiefly  in  other  cities  than  Chicago, 
and  he  finds  wages  lower  everjrwhere  else,  generally  by  from  10  to  30  per  cent. 
He  speaks  particularly  as  to  bricklayers.  In  most  places  the  day  is  9  hours. 
Last  year  Mr.  Clark  paid  carpenters  25  and  27i  cents  an  hour  for  a  9-hour  day  in 
Albany,  while  in  Chicago  he  paid  42^  cents  an  hour  for  an  8-hour  day.  Iron  set- 
ters received  25  cents  an  hour  in  Albany,  against  45  cents  in  Chicago.  Brick- 
layers, 45  cents  in  Albany,  against  50  cents  in  Chicago.  But  the  steadiness  of 
work  is  so  much  greater  in  other  places  that  carx)enter8  and  bricklayers  preferred 
to  go  from  Chicago  to  Albany  and  work  the  longer  day  at  the  lower  price. 
(415,416.) 

2.  Bricklayers.^Mr,  GuBBms,  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  states  that 
the  bricklayers  have  a  minimum  wage  of  $4  for  an  8-hour  day.  At  present  there 
is  practically  no  deviation  from  this  scale.  During  the.  World's  Fair,  while  the 
union's  mimmum  was  the  same,  many  bricklayers  got  more  because  of  the  strong 
demand  for  their  services.  Before  the  union  was  organized  wages  were  about 
$1.75  and  the  hours  were  10.     (231.) 

Mr.  Preece,  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  states  that  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  bricklayers'  wages  during  the  past  7  or  8  years.  They  got  the  regulation  rate, 
50  cents  an  hour,  all  through  the  hard  times.  When  prosperity  comes  they  get  55 
or  60  cents.  Mr.  Preece  does  not  think  that  he  has  worked  for  as  little  as  union 
wages  more  than  3  months  in  his  life.     (480. ) 

Tne  bricklayers'  agreement,  made  after  the  strike,  provided  for  a  rate  of  50 
cents  x)er  hour,  wages  to  be  paid  every  two  weeks.     (527. ) 

3.  Building  laborers. — Mr.  Clark,  a  contractor,  states  that  going  wages  for 
building  laborers  in  the  summer  of  1897  were  from  18  to  20  cents  an  hour.  The 
demand  was  made  by  the  union  for  25  cents  an  hour,  which  Mr.  Clark  conceded 
when  he  fotmd  that  other  contractors  were  conceding  it.     (399. ) 

Mr.  LiLLiEN,  president  of  the  hod  carriers'  union,  states  that  in  1893  the  scale 
of  wages  of  building  laborers  was  $2  for  8  hours  work,  and  $2.40  for  hod  caniers 
proper  or  plasterers'  laborers.  The  laborers'  organization  fell  to  pieces  after  the 
World's  Fair,  and  wages  went  down  to  as  little  as  10  cents  an  hour.  In  the 
winter  of  1895  and  1896  Mr.  Lillien  was  working  on  a  job  where  the  men  worked 
10  hours  a  day  for  from  10  to  12^  cents  an  hour.  In  1896  the  hod  carriers'  union 
was  reorganized.  Its  representatives  went  to  the  bosses  and  begged  for  "some 
assistance  in  raising  their  pay  above  the  pittance  of  $1  to  $1.25  a  day.  The  union 
was  weak,  with  a  membership  of  only  about  500,  and  its  prayers  were  disregarded. 
In  1897  the  effort  was  renewed,  with  the  same  results.  It  was  made  again  m  1898. 
By  this  time  the  union  had  considerably  increased  its  membership  ana  had  joined 
the  building  trades  council.  It  was  now  able  to  conclude  the  agreement  with 
the  employers.  One  June  29, 1898,  an  agreement  was  formed  to  last  1  year.  The 
scale  of  wages  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  which  existed  in  1893.  On 
March  1, 1900,  the  union  made  a  request  for  an  additional  5  cents  per  hour,  so  that 
the  present  scale  is  30  cents  -per  hour  for  building  laborers  and  35  cents  for  hod 
carriers  or  plasterers'  laborers.  The  master  masons'  ultimatum  of  February  5 
fixed  wages  for  building  laborers  at  25  cents  an  hour.     ( 114, 1 15, 117. ) 

4.  Plasterers  and  laborers.— Mir.  Bliss,  a  plastering  contractor,  testifies  that  he  is 
now  doing  work  with  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  old  unions  and  is  paying  them 
the  union  wages,  $4  a  day  for  plasterers  and  ^.40  a  day  for  laborers.     (834.) 

5.  Lathers. — Mr.  Regan,  of  the  lathers' union,  states  that  before  this  union  was 
formed  the  lathers  were  working  for  as  little  as  90  cents  a  day.  The  union  was 
formed  on  Washington's  birthday,  1899.  Since  that  time  the  lathers  have  got  $3 
a  day.  They  have  not  been  able  to  get  work  more  than  half  the  time,  but  the 
witness  implies  that  this  was  also  true  before  the  union  was  formed  and  when 
wages  were  much  lower.     (207, 208. ) 

6.  Carpenters. — ^Mr.  Nicholson  submits  the  carpenters'  agreement  for  1899, 
which  provides  for  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  of  42^  cents  per  hour,  with  double 
time  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  Work  is  Forbidden  on  Labor  Day  and  after  12 
o'clock  on  Saturday.  The  demand  for  the  period  beginning  April  1, 1900,  was  50 
cents  per  hour,  and  Mr.  Nicholson's  firm  signed  an  agreement  to  this  effect. 
(97,98.)  _^  __    _. ^__ 
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The  carpenters'  iigreement  of  February,  1901,  after  the  strike,  fixes  the  mini- 
mum wages  until  April  1, 1902,  at  42i  cents  per  hour,  and  thereafter  at  45  cents 
per  hour,  wages  to  be  paid  weekly.     (528.) 

7.  Sheet-metal  workers. — Mr.  PoucHOT,  business  agent  of  the  sheet-metal  work- 
ers' union,  states  that  that  union  established  a  wage  rate  of  35  cents  an  hour  for 
an  eight^hour  day  in  1892.  On  January  1 ,  1899,  it  asked  for  an  increase  to  45  cents 
an  hour.  This  was  refused,  and  after  the  strike  of  7  to  10  weeks  an  agree- 
ment was  made  for  38^  cents  an  hour  up  to  June  1,  40  cents  an  hour  from  June  1 
to  February  1, 1900,  and  42i  cents  an  hour  from  February  1, 1900,  to  January  1, 
1901.     (429.) 

Mr.  Miller,  a  manufacturer  of  sheet-metal  work,  declares  that  the  wages  per 
hour  agreed  upon  between  the  contractors  and  the  sheet-metal  workers  in  Chi- 
cago have  for  years  been  higher  than  the  wages  of  equally  competent  men  in 
other  cities.  In  fact,  union  men  in  CbicAgo  are  always  ready  to  go  away  long 
distances  and  work  for  less  than  CbicAgo  rates.  The  result  is  that  manufactur- 
ers hesitate  about  settling  in  Chicago,  and  that  Chicago  builders  suffer.  The 
witness  does  not  think  that  the  sheet-metal  workers  get  Mgher  wages  throughout 
the  year  by  demanding  excessively  high  wages  per  hour.     (846, 351. ) 

8.  Structural-iron  men.— The  proposed  agreement  of  the  structural-iron  men 
for  1900,  submitted  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  provides  for  a  minimum  wage  scale  of  50 
cents  per  hour,  with  double  pay  for  overtime  and  for  work  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days.   On  Labor  Day  work  is  forbidden.     (99. ) 

Mr.  Buchanan,  of  the  structural-iron  workers'  union,  declares  that  members 
of  that  union  are  frequently  taken  to  other  places  at  higher  wages  than  they  get 
in  Chicago.  A  year  ago  last  summer  40  men  were  taken  over  to  St.  Louis  at  10 
cents  an  nour  more  than  the  St.  Louis  scale.  Last  spring  a  gang  of  riveters  went 
to  Milwaukee,  where  the  scale  was  30  cents  an  hour.  The  witness  does  not  state 
what  they  got  in  Milwaukee,  but  seem^  to  imply  that  it  was  not  less  than  the  Chi- 
cago scale.  Twelve  men  were  sent  to  Mexico  last  year  at  $4  a  day,  payable  in 
gold.  Some  members  of  the  Chicago  union  are  now  in  Japan  putting  up  a  man- 
sion for  a  prince.  Some  went  to  New  York  for  larger  Tyages  than  are  paid  in 
Chicago.  The  New  York  men  feel  somewhat  bitter  against  the  Chicago  men  for 
doing  so  much  more  work  in  a  day  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do.     (473.) 

ilr.  Buchanan  says  that  while  the  heating  of  rivets  in  shops  can  be  done  by 
boys,  rivet  heating  on  buildings  and  bridges  requires  men  or  a  high  degree  of 
skill.  If  a  rivet  is  burned  up  or  melted  it  means  5  minutes  lost  for  three  men. 
Moreover,  a  rivet  heater  must  be  able  to  work  on  scaffolding,  to  walk  a  6-inch 
beam  and  carry  a  forge.  There  are  only  a  few  really  first-class  rivet  heaters  even 
in  the  union  in  Chicago.     (473, 474. ) 

9.  Architectural-ironworkers.— The  existing  agreement  between  the  architec- 
tural-iron league,  the  organization  of  employers,  and  the  architectural-iron 
workers  of  Chicago  provides  for  an  8-hour  day,  and  for  a  minimum  rate  of  wages, 
at  first  37i  cents  per  hour,  but  increasing  to  42^  cents  per  hour  on  November  1, 
1900.     (451.) 

10.  Slate  roofers.— Mr,  Hill,  of  the  slate-roofers'  union,  states  that  the  wages 
in  his  trade  were  35  cents  an  hour  up  to  August,  1899,  and  have  been  40  cents 
since  that  time.  The  men  are  able  to  work  only  about  4i  or  5  months  in  the  year. 
(482.) 

11.  Painters. — Mr.  Bliss,  a  painting  contractor,  states  that  painters'  wages 
were  about  $3  in  greenbacks  before  the  Chicago  fire,  gold  being  at  a  premium  of 
about  10  per  cent  in  1872.  Two  years  ago  wages  were  $2.80.  Last  year  they  were 
fixed  at  $3 — that  is,  37i  cents  an  hour.  They  are  now  asking  40  cents  an  hour. 
(253.) 

The  articles  of  agreement  of  the  painters*  district  council  of  Chicago  and  vicinity 
provide  for  a  wage  of  40  cents  per  hour,  with  an  8-hour  day,  from  March  1,  1900, 
to  March  1, 1902;  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  work,  and  double  time  for  Sundays 
and  holidays.     (356.) 

12.  Plumbers. — Mr.  Smith,  a  plumbing  contractor,  states  that  by  an  agreement 
made  in  June,  1896,  the  wages  of  plumbers  were  to  be  $3.75  per  8-hour  day,  between 
June  1  and  September  1,  excepting  Saturdays,  for  which  the  hours  were  to  be 
4  and  the  wages  $2.25.  (Overtime  was  to  be  paid  at  one  and  a  half  times  the  reg- 
ular rates,  and  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays  at  double  rates.  Apprentices,  after 
4  years  of  apprenticeship,  were  to  receive  $10  per  week  for  the  fiith  year  and  $12 
per  week  for  the  sixth.  On  April  14,  1899,  the  wages  of  journeymen  plumbers 
were  raised  from  tS.75  to  $4.     (403, 406. ) 

13.  Steam  fitters. — Mr.  Manoan,  of  the  steam-fitters' union,  states  that  before  the 
formation  of  that  union  in  1885  the  wages  of  steam  fitters  ran  from  $1.75  to  $3.50 
for  10  hours,  and  the  men  who  got  $3.50  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.    It  was  not  until  1892  that  the  union  was  able  to  establish  the  rate  of  ^3.50 
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and  the  8-liotir  day,  with  double  pay  for  overtime,  Sundays,  and  holidays.  (443, 
444.) 

14.  Marble  cutters, — Mr.  McCuLLOUGH,  business  a^ent  of  the  marble-cutters' 
union,  states  that  the  wages  of  the  men  working  on  buildings  in  Chicago  are  $3.50 
per  day.  Shop  hands  get  $2.75.  In  Vermont  and  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  where 
the  marble  comes  from  and  where  the  most  of  it  is  cut,  there  are  no  labor  unions, 
and  wages  inin  from  $1.25  to  $2,  and  in  some  cases  less. 

Mr.  Struble  states  that  men  employed  on  building  get  about  $4  in  New  York 
and  $3.25  in  St.  Louis.  In  Milwaukee  there  is  a  sliding  scale  which  goes  from 
$3.25  up.  The  Chicago  men  do  more  work  than  the  men  in  other  cities.  (213, 
214,  218.) 

15.  Mosaic  decorators, — Mr.  Davis,  a  mosaic  decoration  contractor,  employing 
nonunion  men,  says  that  he  pays  his  men  in  the  shop  $2.25  a  day  for  9  hours. 
This  is  more  than  the  union  rate.  It  is  not  necessary  tnat  more  than  15  or  20  per 
cent  of  the  hands  be  highly  skilled,  and  the  work  can  perfectly  well  be  done  by 
women.  In  Euroi)e  it  is  done  regularly  by  women.  He  could  probably  get  women 
or  boys  to  do  the  work  for  half  the  price  he  pays,  but  he  believes  it  right  always 
to  get  men  to  do  the  work  if  possible.     (423,  424.) 

16.  Intervals  of  payment.— -Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  thinks  that  the  work- 
man should  be  paid  once  a  week.  One  union  has  demanded  to  be  paid  at  noon 
on  Saturday-  for  the  whole  of  the  week.  This  is  an  unreasonable  demand,  because 
it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  make  up  the  pay  roll  and  pay  at  the  moment  of 
quitting  work.     (100.) 

The  articles  of  agreement  of  the  painters'  district  council  provide  for  a  weekly 
pay  day  on  Saturday,  between  12  and  1  p.  m.     (356.) 

C.  Steadiness  of  employment. — 1.  Oenerculy. — ^Mr.  Clark  refers  to  the  great  influx 
of  men  caused  by  the  World's  Fair,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  relatively  high  wages 
in  Chicago  caused  a  great  many  men  to  stay  there  who  prefer  to  work  2  or  3  days 
at  high  prices  rather  than  the  whole  week  at  low  prices.  Last  season  there  was 
some  shortage  of  labor:  but  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  a  constant  surplus. 
(418.) 

Mr.  CORBOY,  a  plumbing  contractor,  states  that  manv  mechanics  are  attracted 
to  Chicago  by  the  short  hours  and  the  large  pay  which  prevail  there.  Because 
Chicago  IS  so  great  a  railroad  terminal,  it  Happens  also  that  many  men  traveling 
across  the  country  stop  off  there  and  remain.  These  causes  give  rise  to  a  i)erpetual 
surplus  of  labor.     (414,  415.) 

Mr.  Nicholson  states  that  employment  is  much  steadier  in  Scotland,  where  he 
formerly  lived,  and  indeed  all  over  Europe,  than  in  this  country.  He  attributes 
the  difference  in  part  to  the  rapid  changes  that  go  on  here.  Though  the  pulling 
down  of  old  buildings  and  the  putting  up  of  new  would  seem  to  make  more  work 
for  the  men,  the  work  is  in  fact  much  more  uncertain.  The  uncertainty  and 
unsteadiness  of  work  are  increased  by  the  rapidity  with  which  buildines  are  put 
up  here.  In  Europe  a  big  building  takes  a  year.  Here  very  few  buildings  take 
more  than  3  or  4  months.  Most  buildings  do  not  give  employment  for  more  than 
3  or  4  weeks.     (101.) 

2.  Building  laborers, — Mr.  LiLLlKN,  president  of  the  hod  carriers*  union,  states 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  that  imion  do  nothing  for  a  living  but 
carry  the  nod.  Even  when  work  is  abundant  it  is  subject  to  constant  interrup- 
tions. The  laborer  can  not  work  in  rainy  weather  nor  in  freezing  weather,  and 
he  is  frequently  interrupted  by  a  shortage  of  brick  or  lime  or  sand.  Moreover, 
the  character  of  the  work  m^es  constant  employment  on  any  job  impossible. 
In  building  a  3-story  house  there  is  5  days'  work  from  the  digging  of  the  trenches 
to  the  completion  of  the  basement  wall.  Then  1  day  is  lost  while  the  basement 
joists  are  set.  The  first  floor  takes  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  quarter;  then  there  is 
an  interruption  of  a  day  or  more  while  the  joists  are  put  in.  The  second  story  is 
a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  the  third  is  worse.  There  is  less  interruption  on 
large  steel -frame  buildings  than  on  small  jobs,  because  when  there  is  no  work 
outside  there  is  often  something  to  do  in  the  basement;  but  on  small  jobs,  with 
the  best  of  fortune,  it  is  impossible  to  average  over  4^  days  a  week.  A  man  can 
not  average  4  days  a  week  upon  the  whole,     f  117-119.) 

3.  Bricklayers, — Mr.  Gubbins,  president  of  tne  bricklayers'  union,  states  that  the 
members  of  that  union  as  a  whole  earn  on  an  average  $1.75  per  day  the  year 
round,  though  they  receive  $4  per  day  for  8  hours  when  they  work.  A  few  men, 
employed  by  contractors  who  have  work  constantly,  may  earn  about  $000  or 
$1 ,000  a  year.  The  witness  has  known  of  men  who  have  not  worked  at  their  trade 
for  18  months,  because  they  could  not  get  work  to  do.     (225. ) 

Mr.  NiCHOi^ON,  a  contractor,  declares  that  the  common  laboring  man,  with  $2 
a  day,  will  make  as  good  an  average  in  the  year  as  the  bricklayer  at  $4  a  day, 
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because  his  work  is  steadier.    The  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  bricklayers  in  Chicago  last  year  were  more  than  $400.     (100.) 

4.  Plasierers,— Mr,  Carroll,  of  the  plasterers' nnion,  says  that  he  has  recently 
made  inquiries  of  the  members  of  that  union  as  to  their  average  earnings  during 
1899.  The  plasterers  get  $4  a  day  when  they  work,  but  the  highest  average  earn- 
ings rex)orted  to  him  were  $1.68. '  (270.) 

5.  Carpenters.— Wr.  Clark  says  that  he  recently  happened  to  fall  in  with  sev- 
eral carpenters  at  Grand  Rapids.  They  told  him  that  their  wages  were  20  cents 
an  hour.  They  preferred  20  cents  at  Grand  Rapids  to  42^  cents  at  Chicago;  they 
could  make  more  money  in  the  year,  and  could  live  in  peace  with  their  families. 
(401.) 

D.  Hours  of  labor. — 1.  Sheet  metal  workers, — Mr.  PoucHOT,  business  agent  of  the 
sheet  metal  workers'  union,  states  that  the  metal  workers  worked  10  hours  a  day 
up  to  1890.  In  that  year  they  went  on  a  strike,  which  lasted  until  February  1, 
1891,  and  by  which  they  established  the  8-hour  day.     (429.) 

2.  Steam  Jitters. — Mr.  Mangan,  of  the  steam  fitters'  union,  states  that  the  steam 
fitters  of  Chicago  obtained  the  8-hour  day  in  1892.  They  had  apparently  been 
working  10  hours  up  to  that  time.     (443.) 

3.  Plumbers. — ^Mr.  Smith,  a  plumbing  contractor,  exhibits  an  agreement  of  June, 
1896,  between  the  master  plumbers  and  the  plumbers'  union  of  Chicago,  which 

Srovided  for  an  8-hour  day.  a  7-hour  day  on  Saturday  in  the  winter,  and  a  4-hour 
ay  on  Saturday  from  June  1  to  September  1.     (403. ) 

4.  Painters. — Mr.  Stiles,  a  master  painter,  submits  a  copy  of  the  articles  of 
agreement  prox)08ed  by  the  painters*  district  council  of  Chicago  and  vicinity, 
which  includes  an  8-hour  day,  with  no  work  after  12  o'clock  on  Saturday.     (344.) 

5.  Structural  iron  workers. — The  agreement  proposed  by  the  structural  iron 
men  for  1900,  submitted  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  provides  for  an  8-hour  day  except  on 
Saturday,  when  work  is  to  cease  at  noon.  No  work  is  to  be  permitted  on  Labor 
Day.  (99. )  The  same  is  true  of  the  agreement  of  the  architectural  iron  workers. 
(461.) 

6.  Carpenters. — Mr.  Nicholson  submits  the  carpenters'  agreement  of  1899* 
showing  the  8-hour  day  and  an  absolute  prohibition  of  work  on  Labor  Day  and 
after  12  o'clock  noon  on  Saturday.  If  two  or  more  shifts  of  men  are  employed, 
6  hours  shall  constitute  a  night  shift,  and  the  wages  for  such  6  hours  shall  be  the 
same  as  for  8  hours  during  the  day.     (97, 98. ) 

7.  Provisions  of  agreements  after  strike. — ^The  contractors'  ultimatum  of  April 
30,  1900,  provided  for  an  8-hour  day  in  the  building  trades,  with  a  4-hour  day  on 
Saturday  during  the  3  summer  months.  This  agreement  was  adopted  by  the 
bricklayers  in  the  settlement  of  the  strike,  but  the  carpenters  and  some  other 
trades  secured  the  Saturday  half  holiday  throughout  the  year. 

The  contractors'  ultimatum  further  provided  that  overtime  should  be  paid  at 
1^  rates,  and  labor  on  Sundays  and  hobdays  at  double  rates  and  these  provisions 
were  retained  in  the  agreements  of  the  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  others.  (527, 
528.) 

8.  Effects  of  S'haur  day. — Mi'.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  says  that  he  never 
worked  more  than  51  hours  a  week  in  the  poor  country  of  Scotland,  and  he  does 
not  think  that  anyone  should  have  to  work  more  than  8  hours  a  day  in  this  rich 
country.  He  declares  that  the  introduction  of  the  8-hour  day  in  bricklaying 
doubled  the  number  of  American  boys  who  applied  to  him  for  places  as  appren- 
tices. It  gives  better  men  and  better  work  than  the  long  hours  gave.  The  men 
are  steadier.  The  witness  would  not  say  that  the  men  do  more  work  proportion- 
ately in  8  hours  than  in  9,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  buildings  can  be  put  up  as  cheaply 
now  as  in  1872  and  1873.  This  is  due  to  the  advance  of  invention  and  tne  increased 
use  of  machinery.     (100,107.) 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Ryan  says  that  in  the  structural  iron  and  steel  trade  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  each  workman  has  increased  under  the  8-hour  day  beyond  that 
under  the  10-hour  day,  a  fact  which  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  con- 
tractors themselves.  The  witness  thinks  that  a  similar  result  has  often  come  in 
other  trades,  although  he  is  inclined  also  to  hold  that  the  shortening  of  hours 
gives  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  more  men.     (286.) 

E.  Child  labor  in  Chicago.— Miss  Cope,  deputy  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  t!e«ti^ 
fies  that  the  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  working  in  Illinois  in  Id^^ 
Recording  to  the  factory  inspector's  report,  was  11,845.  In  Chicaga  there  are 
employed  3,730  girls,  and  5,535  boys.  Tlie  largest  numbers  are  employed  in  stores 
and  offices,  in  making  garments,  and  in  the  metal  trades. 

Miss  Cope  declares  that  these  children  usually  receive  a  reasonable  wage.  The 
messenger  boys  of  the  Illinois  District  Telegraph  Company,  mostly  oetween 
15  and  16  years  of  age,  receive  $15  or  $18  per  month.    The  girls  working  in  the 
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Fair  department  store  receive  at  first  $2.50  'per  week,  and  some  at  16  can  earn  $4 
per  weet.  A  school  isfnmished  by  the  proprietors  of  this  store,  which  the  chil- 
dren can  attend  between  8  and  10  in  ttie  morning.    Errand  boys  in  offi(^es,  between 

14  and  16  years  of  age,  earn  from  $8  to  $5  per  week,  and  their  situation  is  especially 
fortunate. 

The  witness  says  also  that  the  child  workers  in  Chicago  are  mostly  vigorous, 
energetic,  and  cheerful,  although  there  are  occasional  instances  of  abuse  of 
them  by  their  employers.  They  are  not  inferior  in  intelligence  and  physical 
development  to  the  unemployed  children  of  the  same  age.  Their  work  is  not 
more  exacting  than  that  of  children  on  the  farms.  There  are  no  textile  factories 
in  the  city,  so  that  there  is  little  demand  for  the  work  of  children  under  15  years 
of  age;  for  example ^  in  the  garment  trade  young  girls  are  quite  useless.  While 
some  children  are  at  work  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  they  are  forced  to  it  by 
poverty.  Miss  Cope  thinks  that  it  is  a  great  evil  for  young  boys  to  be  idle.  A 
t)oy  at  14  who  is  not  at  school  ought  to  work  at  least  part  of  the  year.    (485-487. ) 

Mrs.  Henrotin,  president  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Chicago,  says  that 
through  the  operation  of  the  Illinois  factory  law  the  condition  of  children  has 
become  much  oetter,  but  there  are  still  an  enormous  number  of  young  girls  from 

15  to  20  years  of  age  who  are  working  at  tasks  for  which  they  are  ill-fitted.    (428.) 

XrV.  GENEBAIi  DISCUSSION  OF  ABBITBATION. 

A.  Arbitration  between  national  organisations.  (See,  also,  as  to  attempted  arbitra- 
tion of  Chicago  strikes,  pp.  xxxvn,  cxxii.) 

Mr.  Webster  strongly  advocates  arbitration  between  national  organizations 
of  employees  on  the  one  side  and  of  employers  on  the  other.  Labor  disputes  must 
be  settled  with  a  view  to  national  conditions,  in  order  that  competition  between 
different  manufacturing  sections  may  be  carried  on  fairly.  In  most  cases,  if 
employers  and  employees  approach  one  another  in  a  fair  spirit,  agreements  can 
be  reached  between  their  representatives  without  formal  arbitration.  Such  con- 
ferences have  been  sought  and  have  worked  successfully  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Stove  Founders'  Association,  organized  about  8  years  ago,  and  strikes  in  that 
trade  have  been  avoided.  The  National  Founders*  Association,  organized  3 
years  ago,  has  also  successfully  avoided  strikes  by  similar  methods.  In  1899, 
when  the  foundry  workers  in  Chicago  made  certain  demands,  the  representatives 
of  the  employers  met  the  representatives  of  the  employees,  there  was  a  discussion 
free  from  all  passion,  and  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  both  sides  was  reached. 
The  policy  of  these  two  organizations,  as  well  as  that  of  the  more  recently  formed 
National  Metal  Trades*  Association,  is  to  have  conferences  or  arbitration  before 
a  strike  or  a  lockout  is  permitted.  The  witness  thinks  that  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  treat  their  men  fairly,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  men  to  be  reasonable  in  their  demands.  If  the  x>artie8  to  labor  disputes 
refuse  to  come  together  in  this  way,  Mr.  Webster  thinks  compulsory  arbitration 
would  be  desirable.     (145, 146, 151, 153.) 

Mr.  Gates,  a  manufacturer  of  mimnff  machinery,  says  that  the  National 
Founders'  Association  and  National  Metal  Trades'  Association  have  recently  been 
formed  among  the  employers  of  labor  in  the  metal  trades  with  a  view  chiefly  to 
settling  labor  disputes  by  arbitration  and  conciliation  between  national  organiza- 
tions of  employers  and  employees.  The  system  was  first  inaugui*ated  Dv  the 
National  Stove  Founders'  Association  in  connection  with  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union.  Since  1890  there  has  been  no  strike  in  the  stove-molders'  trade.  The 
National  Founders*  Association  has  made  an  arrangement  by  which  differences 
are  to  be  settled  by  a  national  arbitration  board.  It  has  so  far  held  the  various 
employers  closely  m  line,  and  more  members  arejoining  it  continually,  recogniz- 
ing the  justice  of  its  principle  of  arbitration.  The  aim  is  to  secure  arbitration 
before  strikes  rather  than  after  they  have  taken  place.  If  two  nations  had  differ- 
ences with  one  another  and  wanted  to  arbitrate,  they  would  not  declare  war  first 
and  arbitrate  afterwards.  If  a  strike  has  been  once  begun  there  are  apt  to  be  bitter 
feelings  on  both  sides;  the  employees  get  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
saloons,  while  the  employers  are  embittered  by  the  violence  often  shown  toward 
their  men  who  refuse  to  join  the  strike.  The  employers  believe  that,  in  the  case 
of  trades  of  national  scope,  the  conditions  of  labor  must  be  determined  in  view  of 
national  considerations  rather  than  of  purely  local  considerations,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  fair  competition.  The  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Founders'  Association,  therefore,  are  unwilling  to  arbi- 
trate with  local  unions  and  organizations  of  worMngmen.  Moreover,  when  the 
matter  is  handled  by  representatives  of  national  organizations  on  both  sides  a 
higher  order  of  intelligence  will  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  discussions. 
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These  two  associations  provide  for  arbitration  or  conciliation  by  boards  com- 
posed of  an  eqnal  number  of  representatives  from  each  side,  a  majority  vot« 
being  required  to  decide.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  a  referee  in  case  of 
failure  to  agree,  the  belief  being  that  there  would  be  danger  that  the  decision  of 
such  a  referee  would  be  so  unsatisfactory  to  one  side  or  the  other  as  to  prevent 
harmonious  action. 

Mr.  Gates  thinks  that  similar  arrangements  for  arbitration  should  be  established 
in  connection  with  all  trades,  so  far  as  possible.  He  does  not  consider  legislation 
on  the  subject  necessary.  The  New  Zealand  law  regarding  arbitration  has 
worked  successfully,  but  a  similar  system  in  this  country  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  so  satisfactory.  The  witness  fears  that  political  influences  will  always  have 
more  or  less  to  do  with  State  arbitration  boards  in  this  country.     (19, 24, 26.) 

Mr.  Reid  says  that  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  believes  in  arbi- 
tration, and  so  states  emphatically  in  its  constitution.  The  witness  believes  that 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  says  that  his  organization  has 
fought  to  eliminate  them.  He  thinks  that  ultimately  there  will  be  thorough 
organization  of  employers  on  the  one  side  and  of  employees  on  the  other,  since 
this  is  the  only  system  under  which  arbitration  can  be  made  effective.  If  arbi- 
tration could  be  carried  on  in  a  strictly  fair  manner  the  witness  would  consider  it 
a  logical  and  proper  thing  to  make  it  compulsory.  There  have  been  cases  where 
voluntary  arbitration  has  been  successful.  The  witness  would  consider  such  a 
system  of  arbitration  as  that  provided  for  in  the  proposed  contract  of  the  machin- 
ists with  their  employers  to  oe  in  a  sense  compulsory,  since  the  honor  of  both 
parties  is  at  stake,  Doth  agreeing  in  the  contract  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators.     (185,187.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
believes  that  arbitration  within  the  trade  is,  where  possible,  much  better  than 
State  arbitration.  It  brings  the  employers  and  employees  into  contact  and  helps 
them  to  understand  one  another.  It  is  far  better  to  trust  to  the  honor  of  the  par- 
ties to  carry  out  a^eements  or  awards  than  to  enforce  them  by  law.  Neverthe- 
less, the  witness  thmks  that  where  a  strike  endangers  the  public  peace  and  welfare, 
as,  for  example,  where  the  calling  out  of  troops  becomes  necessary,  the  parties 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  arbitrate.  He  says  further  that  he  has  never  known  an 
instance  where  employees  have  refused  to  arbitrate.  It  is  always  the  employ eis 
who  refuse.  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  theparties  to  the  building  trades  strike  in 
Chicago  should  be  forced  to  arbitrate.  He  says  there  was  no  chance  to  arbitrate 
the  St.  Louis  street  railway  strike,  because  the  company  would  not  recognize  the 
right  of  the  men  to  organize  and  would  not  arbitrate  with  them  as  an  organiza- 
tion.    (492,493.) 

Mr.  Wilson  says  further  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  so  disposed  to 
personal  freedom  that  they  are  not  likely  to  favor  compulsory  arbitration  or  other 
socialistic  measures.  If  the  State  compels  a  man  to  work  it  may  also  dictate  con- 
cerning his  religion  or  his  politics.  Moreover,  the  State  is  apparently  at  present 
more  friendly  to  employers  than  to  employees,  and  compulsory  arbitration  would 
in  general  be  unfavorable  to  the  latter.     (492, 494.) 

Mr.  Detens,  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
believes  that  the  system  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  between  employers  and 
employees  within  the  trade,  on  the  lines  adopted  by  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Asaociation,  is  more  advantageous  than  arbitration  by  State  authorities.  The 
members  of  the  arbitration  board  on  both  sides  are  experienced  men,  in  constant 
touch  with  shop  methods  and  with  business.  They  only  are  competent  to  give 
the  subject  the  expert  consideration  which  it  requires.  The  agreement  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association  requires  that  arbitration  shall  be  brought 
about  within  two  weeks.  Men  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  could  not  reach 
a  decision  in  that  len^h  of  time  satisfactorily.     (507, 508. ) 

Mr.  Jones,  a  nonunion  machinist,  declares  he  is  opposed  to  strikes  and  lockouts. 
He  thinks  that  local  organizations  should  be  subordinate  to  national  organizations, 
and  that  disputes  should  be  arbitrated  between  national  organizations  of  employers 
and  employees.  As  it  is  to-day,  the  various  local  organizations  can  call  a  strike 
at  any  moment  without  control  by  a  higher  authority.     (196. ) 

Mr.  RouNTREE,  of  the  Turner  Brass  Works,  thinks  that  we  should  have  a 
national  system  of  arbitration.  To  be  successful  this  would  require  thorough 
organization  of  labor.  The  witness  thinks  that  strikes  shouJd  be  declared  illegal 
pending  arbitration.  The  great  difliculty  in  the  case  of  strikes  is  that  a  few  men 
lead  all  the  rest  to  leave  employment.  A  settlement  could  be  easily  reached  in 
most  cases  if  it  were  not  for  such  influence.  The  strikes  in  Chicago  are  affect- 
ing every  business  concern  in  the  city,  causing  suffering  to  several  hundred 
thousand  people.  Some  method  should  be  devised  by  which  such  a  condition  can 
be  prevented.     (.34,36.) ^         O" 
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Mr.  Madden,  president  of  the  Western  Stone  Company,  would  favor  a  perma- 
nent boai'd  of  aroitration  consisting  of  an  eaual  number  of  men  selected  by  the 
employers  and  by  the  employees.  He  would  have  the  business  agents  of  the 
unions  directed  to  investigate  every  difficulty  and  refer  it  i  y  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration before  calling  a  strike.  If  the  question  is  not  of  very  great  importance 
the  board  should  be  required  to  make  a  decision  within  a  limited  time,  say  24 
hours.  In  any  case,  no  interruption  of  work  should  be  x)ermitted  while  tlie  arbi- 
tration goes  on.  The  witness  has  never  talked  with  any  member  of  the  union  or 
with  any  member  of  a  contractors*  organization  who  did  not  acre*?  that  this  is 
the  right  plan  to  work  on.  Since  there  seems  to  be  a  universal  approval  of  it, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  successfully  adopted. 
The  witness  believes  it  would  avert  999  out  of  1,000  strikes.     (110.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  says  that  a  fight  like  that  now  existing  in  Chi- 
cago gives  no  solution  of  industrial  questions.  It  simply  determines  which  side  is 
at  present  stronger.  An  arrangement  for  mutual  arbitration  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  give  peace  and  prosperity.  While  the  bricklayers  worked  Ioa  10  years  under 
an  arbitration  agreement  without  the  loss  of  a  day  by  striker,  the  witness  has 
seen  a  stoppage  of  3  days  since  the  arbitration  clause  was  abrogated  which  cost 
the  laborers  perhaps  $400  or  $500,  when  the  matter  in  dispute  did  not  amount  to 
$5.     (89.) 

Mr.  Nicholson  regards  the  central  organization  of  both  workmen  and  employers 
as  desirable.  It  is  better  to  deal  with  one  institution  than  with  a  dozen.  But  so 
long  as  one  central  body  is  strong  and  another  is  weak,  the  strong  one  has  noth- 
ing to  arbitrate.  If  a  proper  scheme  of  arbitration  were  fixed,  there  could  be  no 
strike  unless  in  case  of  an  unjust  verdict.  There  ought  to  be  a  chance  of  appeal 
in  case  of  gross  injustice,  esi)ecially  in  such  cases  as  the  unjust  levying  of  a  fine. 
(90,91.) 

B.  Building  trades  arbitration  agreements.  (See  also  Agreements  bettoeen  unions 
and  contractors,  p.  LXii;  as  to  system  adopted  in  settlement  of  the  building  trades 
strike,  see  p.XLVi.) 

Mr.  Falkenau,  a  general  contractor,  states  that  the  bricklayers  and  master 
masons  of  Boston  have  settled  their  differences  successfully  by  arbitration  for  9 
years.  They  have  excluded  the  sympathetic  strike.  There  nas  been  an  effort  to 
maintain  an  amalgamated  building  trades  council  there,  but  the  agreement 
between  the  bricklayers'  union  and  the  master  masons  provides  that  all  questions 
shall  be  settled  by  their  own  trade  without  any  intervention  of  any  other  trade 
whatsoever.    Union  and  nonunion  men  work  together.     (324.) 

The  structural  iron  workers'  agreement  for  1900  provides  that  differences  with 
employers  shall  be  arbitrated  by  a  board  of  three,  one  selected  by  the  employer, 
one  by  the  union,  and  one  by  these  two.  During  the  arbitration,  work  sh^  pro- 
ceed. (99.).  A  similar  provision  is  contained  in  the  agreement  of  the  architec- 
tural iron  workei*s.     (45 1 . ) 

Mr.  Smith,  a  plumbing  contractor,  states  that  by  an  agreement  of  June,  1896, 
between  the  master  plumbers  and  the  plumbers'  union,  every  dispute  was  to  be 
submitted  to  an  arbitration  committtee,  consisting  of  one  man  appointed  by  the, 
plumbers'  union,  one  by  the  employer  concerned  or  the  employers'  association,, 
and,  if  these  two  could  not  agree,  a  third  chosen  by  them.  The  decision  of  the 
committee  was  to  be  binding  upon  both  parties.  No  general  strike  was  to  be 
ordered  without  such  arbitration.     (403.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  refers  to  an  agreement  which  existed  for  10  years 
between  the  bricklayers'  union  and  the  building  contractors.  There  was  a  regu- 
lar arbitration  committee,  with  a  provision  for  calling  in  an  umpire  in  case  of 
disagreement.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  umpire  was  not  needed  three  times 
in  the  10  years  which  the  arrangement  lasted.  The  agreement  was  ^ven  up 
when  the  Diicklayers'  union  joined  the  building  trades  council.  The  bricklayers 
held  that,  since  tno  central  organization  had  no  provision  for  arbitration,  they 
could  not  maintain  the  system.  Mr.  Nicholson  does  not  know  that  any  direct 
effort  has  been  made  to  induce  the  building  trades  council  to  adopt  such  a  system 
of  arbitration.  Some  such  system  is  the  only  solution  of  the  questions  which  are 
now  troubling  the  builders  of  Chicago.     (88.) 

C.  Arbitration  laws. — State  boards. — Mr.  Walser,  president  of  the  Goss  Printing: 
Press  Company,  thinks  that  the  best  solution  of  the  labor  difl&culties  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  for  Congress  to  establish  a  commission  with  full  power  to  investi- 
gate, regulate,  and  arbitrate  all  disputes.  Manufacturers  should  be  required  to 
make  sworn  reports  in  detail  to  this  commission,  showing  the  class  of  labor 
employed,  wages,  etc.  The  laws  should  be  so  made  that  there  could  be  practi- 
cally no  strikes  or  lockouts.  Every  grievance  should  be  settled  before  the  men 
quit  work.  No  x)olitical  influence  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  conduct  of 
such  a  board.     (373  ) 
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Mr.  Board  says  that  he  would  be  in  favor  of  a  State  or  natioral  arbitration  law, 
if  it  conld  be  made  certain  that  the  arbitrators  would  be  free  from  political  influ- 
ences. Although  the  witness  strongly  opposes  trade  unions,  he  says  that  we  must 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  unions,  and  that,  so  long  as  they  exist,  arbitra- 
tion is  perhaps  the  only  remedy.     (46.) 

Mr.  W  EBSTER  thinks  that  most  disputes  could  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  con- 
ferences between  national  organizations  of  employers  and  of  employees,  if  the 
parties  refuse  to  attempt  such  settlement,  the  witness  thinks  that  compulsory 
arbitration  is  justifiable.    It  would  prevent  great  losses  to  the  public.     ( 147. ) 

Mr.  McGarry,  a  manufacturer  of  boilers,  believes  that  all  diflBculties  between 
employers  and  employeee  should  be  settled  by  friendly  negotiations  between  them, 
or,  in  event  of  failure  to  do  so,  by  compulsory  arbitration.  He  thinks  that  the 
workingman  would  almost  always  be  found  to  be  in  the  right.     (310.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  while  believing  that  aroitration  is  the  only 
remedy  for  industrial  difficulties,  does  not  think  that  arbitration  can  be  effectively 
provided  by  law.  He  fears  that  it  would  be  a  one-sided  arbitration,  because  the 
employers'  association  has  only  1,300  votes,  and  the  workmen  have. 25,000  votes. 
Mr.  Nicholson  does  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law  passed,  and  if  it  could  be  passed  he  does  not  think  it  would  last  long. 
(92,95.) 

Mr.  GUBBINS,  president  of  the  bricklayers*  union,  would  favor  making  arbitra- 
tion compulsory,  if  necessary.  He  does  not  believe  anybody  is  afraid  to  arbitrate 
unless  there  is  something  wrong  that  he  is  afraid  to  bring  before  the  public.    ( 239. ) 

Mr.  Darrow,  a  lawyer,  declares  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  involved 
in  strikes  as  well  as  the  selfish  interests  of  the  employers  and  employees.  Every- 
one in  the  United  States  is  interested  in  the  operation  of  the  railroads.  If  the 
railroads  that  enter  New  York  or  Chicago  should  stop  running  the  cities  would 
soon  be  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  fact,  our  industrial  life  has  become  so  complex  that 
there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  private  business.  For  these  reasons  the  witness 
believes  that  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  difficulties  is  advisable.  There 
should  be  a  board  m  every  State  and  a  United  States  board  to  take  cognizance  of 
railroad  strikes.  The  present  boards  of  arbitration  have  no  power  except  where 
the  parties  interested  m  the  strike  consent  to  their  intervention.  The  witness 
thinks  that  capital  generally  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  compulsory  arbitration,  but 
that  the  labor  unions  for  the  most  part  favor  it.  He  admits  that  all  movements 
in  the  direction  of  compulsory  arbitration  are  virtually  in  the  direction  of  State 
socialism,  although  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  they  will  lead  to  thorough-going 
socialism.  Mr.  Darrow  believes  that  the  great  majority  of  students  of  labor 
questions  favor  compulsory  arbitration.  The  system  may,  of  course,  be  abused, 
as  in  fact  all  institutions  may  be  abused.     (71-73. ) 

ilr.  Bonner  declares  that  there  are  some  questions  that  can  not  be  arbitrated; 
whether  a  man's  house  or  place  of  business  shall  be  picketed  or  patrolled,  whether 
a  man  has  the  right  to  hire  and  discharge  whom  he  pleases,  whether  a  man  has  a 
right  to  work  for  whom  he  pleases.  These  questions  pertain  to  the  fundamental 
rights  which  can  not  be  arbitrated  or  questioned  for  a  moment.  In  taking  this 
position  Mr.  Bonner  believes  that  he  represents  the  rights  and  true  interests  of 
the  workmen  themselves.  Even  as  to  such  questions  as  wages,  Mr.  Bonner  does 
not  see  how  any  legal  enactment  could  effect  a  just  and  proper  settlement.  Such 
a  settlement  might  be  obtained  in  some  few  particular  lines  of  manufacturing,  as 
where  the  same  cloth  is  wov^n  on  the  same  loom  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month.  The  witness  does  not  see  how  wages  can  be  adjusted  in  general  business 
otherwise  than  by  free  contract.     (386,  387.) 

Mr.  Stiles,  a  master  painter,  does  not  see  how  the  employment  of  **  free  men," 
that  is,  nonunion  men.  can  properly  be  made  a  matter  of  arbitration.     (342.) 

Wl^l©  Mr.  Webster,  a  machinery  manufacturer,  is  in  favor  of  labor  unions 
generally,  and  believes  that  many  of  their  demands  are  just,  he  declares  that  the 
demands  of  the  building  trades  council  are  arbitrary  and  outrageous,  and  that 
the  only  thine  to  do  is  to  fight  them.  While  arbitration  is  desirable  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, it  may  be  out  of  the  question  to  arbitrate  such  demands  as  go  against  the 
very  principles  of  our  free  institutions.     (154.) 

Professor  Taylor  says  that  he  does  not  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration, 
because  there  would  be  no  way  of  enforcing  the  decisions  upon  the  employees 
except  by  imprisonment,  so  that  their  liberty  would  be  pitted  against  the  money 
of  the  employer,  who  could  pay  fines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of 
councils  of  conciliation  similar  to  those  in  France  would  be  very  advantageous. 
Such  councils  or  boards  of  arbitration  ought  to  have  the  power  to  compel  the 
I)arties  to  disputes  to  appear  before  them  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment. Pending  such  a  negotiation,  strikes  and  lockouts  should  be  prohibited  and 
the  interests  of  the  whole  people  thus  protected.    Public  sentiment  would  be  a 
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very  powerful  factor  in  bringing  about  a  just  settlement  if  the  facts  were  made 
known  by  the  investigations  of  such  councils.     (533, 584, 544.) 

Mr.  GiNDELE,  a  general  contractor,  used  to  think  that  arbitration  would  be  a 
proper  method  of  settling  labor  diflSculties,  provided  the  arbitration  were  just. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  a  board  of  arbitration  for  several  yeai's,  and  it  was 
constantly  necessary  for  the  contractors  to  make  unjust  concessions  in  order  to 
maintain  harmony  and  peace  between  the  two  organizations.  Moreover  the 
labor  union  finally  got  such  an  idea  of  its  strength  that  its  representatives  would 
come  in  with  a  list  of  written  demands  the  concession  of  which  they  would  demand 
as  a  preliminary  to  arbitration.  Mr*  Gindele  does  not  care  for  arbitration  of  this 
kind.     (367.) 

D.  DifRonltieB  and  limits  of  arbitration. — Mr.  BiSNO,  former  deputy  factory  inspector 
of  Illinois,  believes  that  the  conation  of  both  employers  and  employees  would  be 
improved  if  strikes  and  lockouts  were  prevented  and  if  all  differences  were  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  worMngmen,  however, 
he  declares,  that  employers  have  usually  refused  to  arbitrate  when  the  working- 
men  have  offered  to  do  so.  This  was  the  case  in  various  strikes  of  the  coat  manu- 
facturers in  Chicago.  It  was  also  the  case  in  the  Pullman  strike  and  in  the  Norton 
Brothers'  strike.  There  is  a  feeling  among  the  workingmen  of  the  city  that  the 
employers  regard  an  offer  to  arbitrate  as  a  sign  that  the  workingmen  do  not 
expect  to  win;  so  that  it  is  not  a  wise  thing  often  for  the  workingmen  to  clamor 
for  arbitration.  Nevertheless,  the  working  classes,  the  witness  thinks,  can  bo 
brought  to  favor  settling  all  difficulties  by  arbitration,  provided  it  is  fair  arbi- 
tration. They  would  not  be  willing  to  have  their  disputes  submitted  to  some 
arbitrator  or  judge  over  whose  selection  they  had  no  influence.     (65.) 

XV.  MISCELLANEOUS  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  LABOR  MATTERS. 

A  Efforts  for  bettering  conditions  in  Chicajgo. — 1.  Social  settlement  work  in  Chicago. — 
Professor  Taylor,  president  of  the  Chicago  Commons  Association,  states  that  the 
Chicago  Commons  is  a  social  settlement  which  was  established  6  yeai*s  ago. 
There  are  13  such  settlements  in  Chicago  now,  the  first  being  Hull  House,  which 
was  established  1  year  before  the  Chicago  Commons.  These  settlements  are 
mostly  nonsectarian.  Some  of  them  are  cniefly  intended  for  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion. There  is  a  federation  of  Chicago  settlements,  which  meets  3  or  4  four  times 
a  year  for  mutual  advice  and  information.  All  of  the  settlements  work  in  entire 
harmony. 

Social  settlements  were  first  started  by  university  men,  and  there  is  still  a  con- 
nection in  many  instances  between  the  universities  and  the  settlements.  In  the 
case  of  the  Chicago  Commons  there  is  a  small  group  of  people,  representing  the 
more  privileged  classes,  who  voluntarily  live  at  the  settlement  and  conduct  work 
there.  Other  i)er8ons  come  to  aid  in  the  various  forms  of  activity.  The  residents 
live  cooperatively  at  their  own  expense,  while  the  cost  of  the  building  and  of  the 
maintenance  ana  apparatus,  which  now  amoimts  to  nearly  $6,500  per  year,  is 
made  bv  contributions  from  various  sources.  Contributions  are  especially  secured 
through  the  influence  of  the  Commons,  a  pai)er  published  by  the  settlement. 

The  Chicago  Commons  has  recently  been  erecting  a  new  building,  part  of  which 
is  now  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $85,000.  It  contains  many  rooms  for  various  clubs 
and  educational  work,  a  large  hall  seating  about  500,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  group 
of  living  rooms. 

The  most  important  work  is  that  of  the  various  classes  and  clubs,  and  this  is 
especially  significant,  in  Professor  Taylor's  opinion,  because  of  the  contact  of 
personalities.  The  more  privileged  and  less  reserved  give  out  to  the  less  privi- 
leged and  more  reserved,  but  the  instructors  themselves  receive  also  many  oene- 
fits.  The  people  have  met  the  workers  more  than  halfway;  they  come  scarcely 
at  all  for  chanty,  but  chiefly  for  social  privileges  and  instruction.  There  are  now 
about  89  different  clubs  and  other  occasions  of  meeting  weeldy  at  the  settlement, 
with  an  average  of  3,775  attendants  weekly.  There  is  usually  a  fee  of  25  cents, 
merely  nominal,  for  membership  in  the  various  clubs  and  classes,  the  fee  itself 
being  imposed  by  the  members  and  being  in  some  cases  waived.  The  witness 
submitted  a  detailed  schedule  of  the  various  appointments  and  meetings. 

The  work  of  the  settlement  is  nonsectarian.  The  new  building  has  been  erected 
on  the  site  of  an  old  church,  and  as  a  condition  of  giving  the  land  free  of  rent  the 
church  has  been  permitted  to  hold  its  services  in  the  building.  To  this,  however, 
there  has  been  no  objection  from  the  Catholics  and  hecularists,  or  any  other 
constituents  of  the  settlement.  It  has  been  so  free  from  proselyting  and  has  so 
succeeded  in  unifying  the  community  that  no  sectarian  objections  were  raised. 
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Professor  Taylor  believes  that  the  Chicago  Commons  and  the  other  settlements 
have  exercised  a  material  influence  in  improving  conditions,  although  they  are 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Juvenile  crime  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Commons 
has  been  reduced  to  some  extent  by  the  provision  of  opportunities,  formerly  lack- 
ing, for  play  and  instruction.  There  has  been  little  violence  in  the  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  settlement.  Women  come  and  go  there  unattended  in  perfect 
safety.  There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  lower  grade  of  Italians,  despite  the  fact  that  housing 
conditions  in  the  neighborhood  are  still  pitiably  inadequate.  In  the  6  years 
there  has  never  been  in  the  house  of  the  settlement  any  contagious  diseases, 
except  mumps  and  virhooping  cou^h,  although  children  have  lived  there.  The 
settlement  has  also  made  it  a  practice  to  take  children  on  excursions  or  to  camp 
in  the  country.  Last  year  1 ,285  people  were  taken  into  the  country  for  periods 
ranging  from  1  day  to  6  weeks.  Many  of  the  children  had  never  seen  the  country 
before. 

The  Chicago  Commons  and  other  settlements  have  also  exercised  influence  in 
connection  with  the  city  government.  The  aim  has  been  to  cooperate  with  the 
various  public  departments,  e8X)ecially  those  of  schools,  health,  police,  and  build- 
ings, and  in  no  way  to  duplicate  agencies.  A  club  is  being  formed  in  the  Seven- 
teenth ward,  where  the  Cnicago  Commons  is  located,  for  the  purpjose  of  educating 
voters,  by  meetings  held  in  their  own  houses,  on  the  value  of  their  ballots  and  on 
the  issues  of  the  day.  The  workers  in  the  settlement  have  also  been  active  in' 
securing  the  prosecution  of  corrupt  election  officials,  and  Professor  Taylor  believes 
that  municipal  reform  can  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  rallying  of  the  better  ele- 
ments of  both  parties  in  neutral  centers  of  this  sort  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
balance  of  power  and  influencing  party  methods  and  municipal  politics. 

Finally,  Professor  Taylor  holds  that  one  of  the  principal  results  of  social  settle- 
ment work  is  its  reflex  influence  on  the  more  privileged  classes  themselves.  The 
witness  would  not  be  willing  to  lose  the  larger  contact  with  people  and  with  life 
which  comes  from  living  in  such  a  place.  The  more  privileged  class  learn  from 
the  work  of  such  institutions  to  take  a  different  point  of  view  regarding  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  to  treat  them  differently.  Professor  Taylor  does  not  believe  that 
workers  in  tiie  settlement  become  warped  or  radical,  but  thinks  that  the  employ- 
ing classes  should  be  grateful  to  those  who  live  where  they  can  get  influence  over 
the  working  people  and  become  familiar  with  their  conditions  and  thoughts. 
(545-553.) 

B.  Other  evidence. — 1 .  General  character  of  working  people  in  Chicago, — Professor 
Taylor  says  that  6  years  ago  the  Chicago  Commons  started  a  series  of  weekly 
meetings  for  free  discussion  of  topics  interesting  to  the  working  classes.  It  was 
announced  that  no  favor  would  be  shown  and  that  all  sides  of  questions  would 
bo  freely  considered.  The  liberty  of  speech  at  these  meetings  nas  never  been 
restricted.  There  is  an  average  attendance  of  100  men ,  and  the  extremes  of  thought 
meet  there.  There  are  anarchists  and  over  against  them  socialists,  with  a  strong 
conservative  gi*oup  between  the  two  extremes.  The  attendants  include  many 
trade  unionists.  They  represent  various  nationalities.  There  are  also  numbers 
of  the  more  highly  educated  class,  who  attend  largely  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  views  and  characteristics  of  the  people.  All  sorts  of  questions  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  these  meetings.  While  extreme  views  are  often  presented  on  various 
questions,  there  has  practically  never  been  any  occasion  to  appeal  for  order,  and 
tnerehas  been  apparently  a  growing  spirit  of  toleration  and  a  toning  down  of  the 
extreme  views.  The  witness  believes,  in  fact,  that  opx)ortunities  for  absolutely 
unrestricted  discussion  of  this  sort  constitute  a  safety  valve,  and  that  they  knoct 
off  the  sharp  edges  of  the  various  opinions.  He  does  not  believe  that  nihilists  and 
anarchists  make  converts  at  these  meetings,  but  that  they  make  their  position 
better  understood,  and  that  they  often  come  to  see  that  they  do  not  stand  so  far 
ap^  from  more  conservative  people.  Thus  the  witness  has  heard  anarchists  so 
define  the  self-interest  which  they  claim  as  their  only  motive  as  to  include  sjtu- 
pathy  and  service  to  others  and  to  approach  toward  the  socialist  point  of  view. 
Among  anarclusts  there  are  very  few  Americans,  most  of  them  being  Russians 
and  Germans.  A  good  many  Americans  are  coming  to  be  socialists,  not  usually 
so  much  in  the  broad  sense  of  favoring  state  collectivism  as  in  the  sense  of  favor- 
ing increased  public  activity ,  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities ,  etc.  Among 
anarchists  the  witness  believes  that  he  has  observed  during  the  past  6  years  a  great 
decrease  in  the  reference  to  and  defense  of  the  use  of  force;  m  fact  it  is  much 
oftener  deprecated  than  advocated.  In  practice,  many  anarchists  seem  to  recog- 
nize tiie  necessity  of  some  form  of  government,  although  they  would  refer  to  it  as 
voluntary  cooperation  rather  than  as  coercion. 

Professor  Taylor  says  further  that  as  the  result  of  his  6  years'  residenct>  among 
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the  common  working  people  his  respect  for  the  average  man  and  woman  has 
increased  a  thonsandrold.  He  has  found  them  more  patient,  more  faithful,  more 
desirous  of  earning  their  own  support,  less  given  to  drunkenness,  and  more  law- 
abiding  and  peaceful  than  is  ordinarily  believed.     (545-548,  551.) 

2.  Wages  and  general  condition  of  labor. — Mr.  Ryan,  of  the  Morgan-Gardner 
Electrical  Company,  declares  that  the  workingmen  of  the  country  generally,  espe- 
cially mechanics,  are  much  better  educated  to-day  than  20  years  or  30  years  ago; 
that  their  wages  are  about  double,  and  their  general  condition  of  living  much 
better.  On  the  other  hand,  he  questions  whether,  as  a  rule,  they  are  quite  as 
honest  in  rendering  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  wage  as  formerly.     (290.) 

Mr.  Bliss,  a  painting  contractor,  declares  that,  as  a  rule,  all  over  the  country 
wages  are  falling.  In  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  State  bureau  of  labor, 
average  annual  earnings  were  $446.41  in  1895,  $426.26  in  1896,  $422.26  in  1897,  and 
$421.28  in  1898.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  reported  by  the  commissioner  of  internal 
affairs,  the  average  wages,  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  wages  paid  by  the  aver- 
age number  employed,  were  $489.14  in  1892,  $462.50  in  1893,  $412.07  in  1894,  $443.52 
in  1895,  $439.36  m  1896,  and  $428.75  in  1897.  The  figures  of  wages  in  the  Aldrich 
report  show  a  decrease  of  about  20  per  cent  from  1872  to  1891.  As  summarized 
by  the  statistician  of  that  report,  they  show  an  increase  of  6  per  cent.  That,  how- 
ever, is  obtained  by  a  juggle.  The  statistician  put  the  foremen  and  overseers  of 
•  departments  each  m  a  class  by  himself,  and  the  increase  in  wages  of  each  such 
person  was  given  the  same  weight  as  the  increase  or  decrease  in  wages  of  classes 
including  large  numbers.  The  increased  wages  of  foremen  do  not  represent 
increased  pay  for  the  same  work,  but  increased  pay  for  greater  efl&ciency  in  a 
position  of  greater  responsibility. 

The  purchasing  power  of  wages  has  increased,  if  only  food  and  clothing  are 
taken  into  account.  It  is  probably  not  increased  when  the  increased  rents  and 
exx)enses  for  car  fares  are  taken  into  consideration.  A  workman  with  a  family 
can  not  earn  a  living  in  Chicago  without  sending  his  children  into  the  department 
stores  and  the  factories.  The  girl  who  goes  into  a  store  has  to  dress  better  than 
she  otherwise  would  have  to  dress,  and  from  this  cause  and  others  the  necessaiy 
expenses  of  the  working  i)eople  are  greater  than  they  formerly  were.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  the  ^rls  in  the  department  stores  can  not  support  them- 
selves without  resorting  to  immoral  practices.  If  a  man  loses  his  job,  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  look  for  one.  The  opportunities  for  general  education  are  better 
than  they  used  to  be,  but  in  many  respects  the  condition  of  the  body  of  the  people 
is  growing  worse.     (254-256.) 

Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  Sr.,  does  not  think  that  the  ordinary  man  is  more 
prosperous  than  he  was  years  ago.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  an  upward 
tendency,  but  this  is  only  a  reaction  from  tne  period  of  depression,  exactly  simi- 
lar to  the  reaction  of  1879.    We  are  settling  down  toward  pauperism.     (167.) 

Mr.  RouNTREE,  of  the  Turner  Brass  Works,  says  that  most  of  the  men 
employed  work  by  the  day.  The  company  prides  itself  on  its  high  grade  of  work, 
and  piecework  tends  to  lower  the  grade.  The  success  of  such  work  as  is  done  by 
this  company  depends  greatly  on  the  interest  and  high  skill  of  the  individual 
workmen.     (31.) 

3.  General  relations  of  employers  and  employees. — Mr.  Webster,  a  machinery 
manufacturer,  thinks  that  some  manufacturers  want  to  make  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  their  employees,  but  that  there  are  others  who  would  rather  see  their  men 
happy  and  comfortable  than  to  make  all  the  profits  themselves.  Men  who  are 
working  happily  and  contentedly  will  produce  more;  they  will  try  to  make  every- 
thing count.  Both  employers  and  employees  are  apparently  becoming  gradually 
more  altruistic,  more  regardful  of  one  another's  interests.  The  real  mterests  of 
both  are  identical. 

Mr.  Webster  thinks  that  we  aie  gradually  coining  to  recognize  that  there  is 
another  unit  of  value  than  the  dollar.  He  believes  the  time  will  come  when  a 
man  will  be  disgraced  in  society  for  taking  the  blood  out  of  his  employees;  when 
people  will  not  think  it  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  to  accumulate  a  vast 
sum  of  money;  when  manufacturers  will  recognize  that  great  ethical  principles 
are  more  to  be  considered  than  mere  profit.  At  present  men  are  thought  none 
the  worse  of  because  of  commercial  piracy,  but  the  witness  thinks  the  idea  of 
fair  dealing  is  growing  steadily.     ( 153. ) 

Mr.  Ryan,  of  the  Morgan-Gardner  Electrical  Company,  Chicago,  states  that  he 
began  life  as  a  workman,  and  has  learned  that  it  is  desirable  for  employers  to 
treat  their  men  well.  He  has  accordingly  made  it  a  rule  to  meet  his  employees 
at  aU  times,  no  matter  when  or  how  they  came  to  him.  He  makes  it  a  practice 
to  recognize  committees  of  the  men,  although  he  does  not  deal  with  representa- 
tives of  the  unions  as  such.    He  pays  his  men  well,  and  takes  c«re  to  make  the 
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sanitary  condition  of  the  factory  as  good  as  possible.  The  result  is  that  he  has 
no  men  who  do  not  try  to  render  him  an  equivalent  for  their  wages.  The  wit- 
ness admits  that  the  fact  that  his  establishment  is  comparatively  free  from  com- 
petition and  has  a  constant  demand  for  its  product  enables  him  to  be  more  liberal 
with  his  men  than  some  other  employers. 

Mr.  Ryan  believes  that  there  would  be  much  less  friction  between  employers 
and  employees  if  they  should  try  to  get  together  and  adjust  difficulties  without 
strikes.  The  American  mechanic  is  an  intelligent  man,  who  wants  to  do  right, 
and  if  he  is  treated  rightly  he  is  easy  to  get  along  with.  Where  strikes  occur 
there  is  usually  hard  feeling  between  the  parties  even  after  the  settlement. 
(290-295.) 

Mr.  McGarry,  a  boiler  manufacturer,  thinks  that  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty 
with  strikes  would  be  avoided  if  the  employers  would  take  the  workingman's 
place  for  a  week.  Most  of  them  do  not  understand  the  workingman.  If  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  unions  and  of  the  contractors  should  come  together 
with  good  feeling  they  could  easily  settle  the  difficulty.  A  great  many  employers 
have  never  had  any  practical  experience  either  as  workmen  or  in  business.  They 
can  not  figure  what  a  man  is  able  to  do  in  a  day.  If,  after  carrying  on  business 
for  a  time,  they  find  they  are  losing  money,  they  think  they  must  cut  wages  down. 
It  is  easier  for  workingmen  to  deal  with  employers  who  have  been  workin^en 
themselves.  In  the  experience  of  the  witness  the  workingmen  have  practically 
always  been  on  the  right  side  of  labor  disputes.     (307-311.) 

Mr.  Davis,  a  contractor,  believes  that  the  only  remedy  for  industrial  troubles 
is  mutual  service  and  even  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  employer  and  employee. 
The  employer  should  put  the  best  that  is  in  him  mto  his  business,  employ  all  the 
men  he  can,  and  pay  the  highest  wages  he  can.  When  the  men  feel  that  he  is  a 
part  of  them  and  tney  are  a  part  of  him,  and  not  until  then,  we  can  settle  this 
question.     (423.) 

4.  Labor  leaidation. — Mr.  BiSNO,  formerly  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  is  in 
favor  of  legislation  to  protect  labor,  especially  by  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  and 
by  restricting  child  labor.  He  thinks  that  the  constitutions  ot  the  States  and  of 
the  Union  should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  legislation  which  is  now  held  to  be 
contrary  to  the  right  of  free  contract. 

The  witness  does  not  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  for  one  State  to  hold  back  in 
enacting  desired  legislation  until  other  States  or  all  the  States  join  in  such  legisla- 
tion. The  establishment  of  a  reform  in  one  State  will  tend  to  promote  agitation 
in  its  favor  in  other  States.  The  witness  refers,  for  example,  to  the  fact  that  certain 
employers  in  Illinois,  after  the  passage  of  the  child-labor  law  in  that  State,  exerted 
themselves  actively  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  similar  law  in  Indiana,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  suffer  from  the  competition  of  the  adjoining  State.  It  is  true 
that  the  laws  in  the  South  are  less  stringent  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  em- 
ployment of  children  than  those  in  the  North.  There  are  other  advantages  also 
which  Southern  manufacturers  have  in  competition,  but  the  high  skill  and  intel- 
ligence of  Northern  workmen  is  able  to  overcome  these  differences  in  conditions. 
The  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  Massachusetts,  for  example,  declares  that  there 
need  be  no  alarm  over  the  competition  of  the  Southern  Stotes.  The  witness  rec- 
ognizes, however,  on  being  questioned  more  closely,  that  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor  are  materially  affected  by  general  competition.     (59, 62, 64. ) 

Mr.  Madden  says  that  we  must  have  laws  under  which  we  can  live,  they  must 
be  so  executed  as  not  to  be  burdensome  on  the  people,  and  the  people  must  have 
confidence  in  those  who  pass  the  laws  and  those  who  execute  them.  A  right 
public  sentiment  and  the  active  exercise  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  must  be 
depended  upon  to  give  better  social  conditions.     (113.) 

Mr.  Plamoxdon,  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers*  Association,  says  that 
the  present  prosperity  of  the  country  might  easily  be  checked  by  careless  legisla- 
tion, which  should  frighten  capital  ana  interfere  with  progress.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  admits  that  the  interests  of  labor  deserve  recognition  as  truly  as  those 
of  capital.     (3.) 

Mr.  McQarry,  who  formerly  was  a  workman  in  England,  thinks  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  taken  greater  care  of  its  workmen  by  legislation  than  the 
American  government.     (308.) 

5.  Reduction  of  hours  of  labor.  (See  also  as  to  machinists'  strike,  p.  cxx,  cxxv; 
as  to  hours  in  building  trades,  p.  XLVi.) 

Mr.  BiSNO,  formerly  factory  inspector  of  Illinois,  thinks  that  the  hours  of  labor, 
both  of  children  and  of  adults,  should  be  limited  by  law.  The  witness  is  in  favor 
of  the  8-hour  day,  but  thinks  that  even  a  10-hour  limit  would  be  an  advantage. 
During  the  present  busy  times  manufacturers  in  Chicago  are  working  their  men 
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12  or  even  14  hours  a  day.  Overtime  is  paid  extra,  but  men  are  injured  by  work- 
ing such  long  hours,  and  for  them  to  work  extra  time  tends  to  keep  others  from 
securing  employment.  Their  working  overtime  is  not  entirely  voluntary;  they 
would  lose  their  positions  often  if  they  did  not  do  it.  The  witness  thinks  that  the 
improvements  of  machinery  have  so  increased  the  ability  of  the  country  to  pro- 
duce wealth  that  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  necessary  to  prevent  over- 
production. By  limiting  the  hours,  work  could  be  distributed  more  equally 
among  the  people.  If  it  should  be  found  that  the  8-hour  day  would  still  leave 
men  unemployed,  the  hours  might  be  reduced  to  6  or  even  to  4.  The  witness  does 
not  especifdly  favor  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on  farms,  but  he  does  not  consider 
that  special  laws  concerning  factory  employees  constitute  undesirable  class  lejfis- 
lation.  If  hours  were  fixed  oy  law,  the  witness  believes  that  wages  would  adjust 
themselves  without  legislation. 

Mr.  Bisno  thinks  that  immediate  legislation  should  be  enacted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  under  21,  and  of  women,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  constitution- 
ally, ana  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  amend  the  constitutions  of  the  States  so  as 
to  permit  legislation  restricting  the  hours  of  adult  male  labor. 

Mr.  Miller,  a  manufacturer  of  sheet  iron,  says  that  the  8-hour  day  is  satisfac- 
tory in  large  cities.  There  men  have  to  travel  an  hour  or  more  to  get  to  their 
work,  so  that  8  hours  of  actual  labor  often  amounts  to  the  10-hour  day.     (352.) 

6.  Attitude  of  employers  toivard  unions, — Mr.  BiSNO,  formerly  factory  inspector 
of  Illinois,  says  that  there  are  in  Chicago  nearly  110,000  persons  working  for 
employers  who  refuse  to  i)ermit  them  to  join  umons.  For  example,  the  street- 
car men,  those  employed  at  the  stock  yards,  the  employees  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, of  the  Deering,  McCormick,  and  Crane  establishments  are  not  permitted  to 
join  unions.  If  the  men  attempt  to  form  an  organization  they  are  discharged. 
Any  committee  which  appears  before  any  of  the  firms  represented  in  the  stock 
yards,  or  any  man  who  is  connected  with  an  organization,  is  discharged.  Three 
of  the  largest  printing  establishments  in  the  city  nave  also  defeated  the  employees 
in  strikes  and  are  now  maintaining  scab  shops.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  some 
of  the  large  cigar  manufacturers.  There  is  no  chance  for  men  to  form  an  organi- 
zation where  the  employer  has  large  capital  and  can  afford  to  send  his  agents  into 
the  South  and  into  other  States  to  bring  men  to  take  the  place  of  strikers.  Almost 
every  worldngman  in  Chicago  has  been  a  member  of  a  trade  union  at  one  time 
or  another,  but  many  have  been  unable  to  maintain  organizations.  The  building 
trades  are  the  best  organized  in  the  city.     (49.) 

7.  Trade  schools, — Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  thinks  that  one  of  our  most 
serious  troubles  is  the  difficulty  of  teaching  handicrafts  to  American  young  men. 
The  trades  unions  have  their  restrictions  upon  apprentices,  but,  besides  that,  the 
apprenticeship  system  has  been  outgrown.  It  was  suited  to  a  time  of  small 
employers,  who  could  have  each  his  own  apprentice  in  his  own  house,  and  teach 
him  his  trade  and  watch  his  habits  and  his  morals.  The  employer  of  this  day 
can  not  teach  an  appr^^ntice,  and  the  men  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  do  it.  A  boy  learns  bad  habits,  bad  ideas,  and  discontent  quite  as  fast  as  he 
ledms  his  trade  by  association  with  the  workmen.  G^ermany  owes  her  industrial 
advancement  very  largely  to  trade  schools.  The  witness  knows  of  only  one  trade 
school  in  the  country  whose  methods  he  approves;  that  is  in  New  York.  There 
ought  to  be  schools  all  over  the  country  where  boys  could  become  expert  both  in 
the  manual  and  in  the  theoretical  parts  of  handicrafts.     (105, 106.) 

8.  American  and  European  labor,  (See  also  under  Foreign  trade,  p.  CXLIX.) 
Mr.  McGarry,  a  boiler  manufacturer,  who  was  formerly  a  workman  in  Eng- 
land, thinks  that  American  mechanics  will  turn  out  more  work  in  2  days  tlum 
European  mechanics  turn  out  in  8  days.  English  mechanics  are  remarkably 
skilled,  but  they  fool  away  their  time  and  do  not  show  the  energy  which  is  foima 
in  this  country.  They  are,  however,  getting  constantly  better  educated.  There 
is  no  danger  that  the  mechanic  of  England  or  any  other  country  will  cut  out  the 
American  mechanic.     (310.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  says  that  the  European  mechanic  is  slower  than 
the  American;  he  does  not  work  as  hard  as  the  American,  and  he  clings  to  old 
and  clumsy  methods;  but  he  does  his  work  very  well.  In  Germany  and  Sweden 
and  Bohemia  the  bricks  are  so  big  and  clumsy  that  a  man  has  to  lay  them  with 
both  hands,  1  brick  at  a  time.  Machinery  is  used  much  more  freely  in  America. 
Germany  is  buying  our  machinery,  as,  K>r  instance,  that  for  making  boots  and 
shoes.    On  the  other  hand,  we  are  buying  Germany's  sugar  machinery.     ( 107. ) 

9.  Foreign  horn — Character  and  progress, — Mr.  Madden,  president  of  the  West- 
em  Stone  Company,  says  that  Chicago  has  people  of  every  nationality  under  the 
sun,  but  that  they  are  all  law-abiding  citizens  and  are  rapidly  becoming  assimi- 
lated to  the  native  population.  Their  children  attend  ttie  public  schools,  and 
neiirly  all  the  children  of  the  i)oorer  people  go  through  all  the  grades  of  the  gram- 
mar school.     (112.) '         o" 
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10.  Cooperation. — Mr.  Rountree  says  that  he  has  given  some  thought  to  the 
subject  of  cooperation  and  profit  sharing  as  remedies  for  labor  diflSculties,  but 
that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  no  such  scheme  has  ever  been  successful  for  any  consid- 
erable length  of  time.  He  fears  that  human  nature,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
employers  and  of  the  employees,  is  such  as  to  prevent  its  success.     (37.) 

Mr.  Nicholson  laments  the  lack  of  cooi)eration  among  the  workingmen,  both 
in  respject  to  stores  and  in  respect  to  the  acquirement  of  homes.  He  contrasts  our 
conditions  unfavorably,  in  this  resj)ect,  with  those  of  England.     (101,  103.) 

11.  Homes  for  workingmen, — Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  declares  that  he 
never  yet  saw  a  person  who  did  not  want  to  own  a  home,  except,  perhaps,  a 
tramp.  It  has  not  been  possible  in  recent  years  for  workmen  in  American  cities 
to  buy  homes.  He  believes  that  20  per  cent  of  those  who  did  own  homes  have  lost 
them  during  the  last  10  years.  The  ownership  of  homes  has  a  most  conservative 
and  helpful  influence  upon  the  workinpnen.  The  conditions  in  this  respect  are 
much  better  in  small  cities  than  in  Chicago.  The  high  prices  at  which  lots  are 
held  and  the  unsteadiness  of  work  are  the  two  great  influences  which  make  home 
ownership  imx)08sible.  The  unfair  assessment  of  vacant  lots  as  "  acre  property  *• 
at  a  nominal  valuation  encourages  the  holding  of  vacant  lots  for  speculation,  and 
increases  the  difficulty  of  home  owning.   (101-103.) 

Mr.  Nicholson  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  England, 
which  destroyed  some  of  its  plague  spots,  and  rebuilt  them  as  a  municipal  invest- 
ment. The  result  has  not  been  unprofitable  financially,  and  has  been  most  excel- 
lent socially.  The  witness  also  approves  of  the  New  Zealand  law  under  which 
the  government  has  bought  large  domains,  cut  them  up,  and  sold  them  on  easy 
terms  to  small  purchasers.     (103.) 

12.  Strikes  and  pi*osperity. — Mr.  Webster,  a  machinery  manufacturer,  says 
that  there  is  more  likely  to  be  agitation  among  laboring  men  during  times  of 
prosperity  than  at  other  times,  because  they  believe  that  they  can  accomplish 
more.    On  the  other  hand,  a  strike  may  also  be  an  indication  of  bad  times.   (152. ) 

Mr.  Preece,  of  the  bricklayers*  union,  says  that  prosperous  times  are  best  for 
strikes.  In  dull  times  there  is  no  opportunity  to  strike — there  is  nothing  to  do. 
(480.) 

18.  Contracting  system  vs.  day  labor, — Mr.  Woodbury,  president  of  the  carpen- 
ters* district  council,  believes  that  the  old  system  of  day  work  is  better  for  the 
owner  and  better  for  the  journeyman  than  the  present  contract  system.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  from  an  indisposition  to  use  the  workmen's  strength  to  build 
up  the  employers'  organizations,  he  is  opposed  to  the  agreements  which  bind  the 
union  men  not  to  work  for  any  but  the  members  of  the  contractors*  associations. 
(459.) 

14.  Attitude  of  workmen  toward  public  tvork, — Mr.  Buss,  a  painting  contractor, 
declares  that  the  workmen  have  no  regard  for  the  public  interest  in  public  work, 
such  as  schoolhouses.  They  say  that  the  contractors  ought  to  get  a  good  price 
for  such  work,  so  that  the  men  may  have  jobs  there  and  not  have  to  work  so  hard. 
(251,  252.) 

15.  Larae  employers  favored  by  tvorkmen. — Mr.  Bliss,  a  painting  contractor, 
declares  that  he  has  noticed  among  the  painters  that  they  have  been  rather  desir- 
ous of  crushing  out  the  smaller  contractors.  The  bricKlayers  also  seem  to  be 
favorable  to  the  large  bosses  rather  than  the  small.  Before  the  bricklayers  had 
trouble  with  the  bosses  one  of  them  could  not  start  an  indei)endent  business.  The 
unions  seem  to  think  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  few  large  employers.     (252, 254. ) 

16.  Oovemment  savings  banks. — Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  thinks  that  gov- 
ernment savings  banks  should  be  established.  He  has  known  several  workingmen 
to  lose  one  or  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  by  savings  bank  failures,  and  he  men- 
tions several  such  failures  by  which  he  and  his  friends  have  lost.  Under  existing 
conditions  there  is  no  safe  place  for  a  workingman  to  put  small  savings.     (107.) 

17.  Pensions  for  workingmen. — Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  approves  of  the 
systems  of  old  age  pensions  which  exist  in  Germany  and  New  Zealand,  and 
wishes  that  a  similar  system  might  be  established- in  Illinois.     ( 104. ) 

18.  Machinery— Effect  on  labor.— ^r.  Ryan,  of  the  Morgan-Gardner  Electrical 
CJompany,  thinks  that  the  strain  on  mechanics  is  made  less  by  the  use  of  improved 
machinery  than  it  fonnerly  was.  Gn  the  other  hand,  workmen  must  be  better 
educated  than  before;  they  must  understand  the  machines  they  are  handling.  In 
the  use  of  most  modem  machines  it  is  possible  for  workmen  to  sit  down  and  often 
to  do  nothing  but  watch  the  machine.     (292.) 

19.  Street  car  service  in  icorkingmen-s  districts. — Mr.  NlCHOl^ON,  a  contractor, 
protests  against  the  wretched  street  car  service  which  is  furnished  in  the  work- 
men's districts  of  Chicago,  and  declares  that,  simply  by  reason  of  the  poor  service, 
the  dwellers  in  those  districts  ought  to  ride  at  half  fare.     (104.) 

20.  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineei's.—Mr.  Reid  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that 
the  great  strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  of  Great  Britain  resulted 
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in  sending  a  large  amount  of  work  to  this  country  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  done  in  England.  During  that  strike  the  macliinists  in  the  United  States 
assisted  their  fellow- workmen  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  amalgamated  society  is 
preparing  to  return  the  debt  by  assisting  the  strikers  in  this  country.     (193.) 

21.  Why  American  boys  do  not  learn  trades, — Mr.  Nicholson  declares  that  after 
the  8-hour  system  was  established  in  bricklaying  twice  as  many  American  boys 
as  before  applied  for  places  as  apprentices.  The  better  the  conditions  of  labor  are 
made  the  better  the  class  of  men  that  will  go  into  the  mechanical  trades.     (106.) 

22.  Right  to  employment, — Mr.  BiSNO  tmnks  that  under  modern  conditions, 
where  a  man's  labor  becomes  so  specialized  that  he  can  only  work  in  immediate 
connection  with  a  particular  machine,  so  that  in  fact  he  becomes  a  part  of  a 
machine,  he'eams  a  certain  right  to  employment  in  connection  with  that  machine; 
it  constitutes  his  sole  means  of  support.  For  an  employer  to  reduce  wages  is  to 
interfere  with  his  civil  rights;  it  is* an  act  of  war.  The  business  of  the  employer 
has  grown  up  partially  because  of  the  labor  of  the  workman,  and  the  workman 
has  some  moral  right  to  retain  his  job.  Accordingly,  the  workingman  on  strike 
has  a  certain  right  concerning  the  property  of  his  employer;  this  is  the  justifica- 
tion of  picketing,  and  of  all  attempts  to  prevent  the  employer  from  getting  other 
workmen.     (56,  57.) 

23.  Chicago  schools. — Mr.  Madden  states  that  the  average  daily  attendance  at 
the  Chicago  public  schools  is  about  331,000.  Nearly  all  of  the  children  of  the 
poorer  class  go  through  all  the  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  Nothing  will 
advance  the  interests  of  the  country  more  for  the  future  than  to  enable  the  men 
of  the  present  to  earn  money  enough  to  let  their  children  get  a  decent  education. 
(112.) 

24.  Incorporation  of  trade  unions. — Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Machinists,  says  that  that  organization  has  not  considered 
it  wise  as  yet  to  incorporate,  because  it  is  ignorant  as  to  what  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  and  the  general  effects  of  incorporation  would  be.  The  funds  of 
the  organization  are  safeguarded  by  requiring  bonds  from  the  officers.     (489.) 

25.  Sliding  scales. — Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  believes  that  sliding  scales  for  the  governing  of  wages  should  be 
established  wherever  possible,  although  they  are  very  difficult  to  work  satis- 
factorily. He  believes  that  ultimately  there  will  come  a  system  of  cooperation 
between  labor  and  capital,  with  the  entire  elimination  of  ordinary  wages.     (498.) 

XVI.    MISCEIiliANEOUS    TESTIMONY    NOT  RELATING    TO  liABOB. 

A.  Character  "and  prosperity  of  certain  industries. — 1.  Turner  Brass  Works. — Mr. 
RouNTREE,  president  oi  the  Turner  Brass  Works,  Chicajfo,  says  that  that  concern 
manufactures  various  kinds  of  brass  specialties.  It  casts  *ts  own  brass,  and  has 
a  finishing  and  polishing  department.  The  witness  oelieves  that  cast  brass  is 
made  in  exactly  the  same  way  to-day  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  com- 
pany employs  about  150  persons,  all  men  and  boys.  About  half  of  the  grown 
men  are  native  Americans.  The  company  has  customers  all  over  the  tfnited 
States,  in  various  lines  of  business.  The  use  of  brass  is  governed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  fashion.  In  times  of  prosperity  more  brass  will  be  used,  and  in 
times  of  depression  more  iron.  Iron  can  be  plated  to  look  like  brass.  Nickel 
goods  can  be  made  with  iron  as  the  basis  instead  of  brass,  although  they  are  not 
so  good.     (28,30.) 

2.  Manufacture  of  mining  machinery. — Mr.  Gates,  a  manufacturer  of  mining 
machinery,  says  that  the  business  of  his  firm  is  at  present  highly  prosperous.  In 
fact,  the  business  done  has  increased  about  threefold  since  the  panic  of  1893,  not- 
withstanding the  lower  prices.  The  establishment  is  now  from  3  to  9  months 
behind  in  some  of  its  work.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  making  collections,  but 
the  losses  are  stni  slight,  and  the  witness  thinks  that  his  customers  are  generally 
prosperous.  The  foreign  trade  is  an  important  feature  of  the  business,  and  the 
witness  believes  that  the  prosperity  of  American  manufacturers  generally  will 
depend  more  and  more  on  their  foreign  trade.     (20, 21.) 

3.  Coal-mining  machinery. — Mr.  Ryan,  of  the  Morgan-Gardner  Electrical 
Company,  Chicago,  states  that  that  company  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  machinery  for  mining  bituminous  coal  for  the  past  13  years.  The 
machines  made  are  intended  to  undercut  the  coal.  The  company  also  manufac- 
tures the  dynamos  which  furnish  power  for  the  machines,  and  motors  for  hauling 
the  coal  to  the  main  entry,  by  a  rail  return  system.  The  witness  thinks  that  one 
of  these  machines  will  undercut  as  much  coal  in  a  day  as  15  miners,  but  that  the 
increased  number  of  men  required  for  loading  and  handling  the  coal  prevents 
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any  extensive  displacement  of  labor.  He  believes  that  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana  about  two-thirds  of  the  mines  are  equipped  with  either  electrical  or 
compresseo  air  machines,  and  in  Illinois  about  one-third  of  the  mines.  The  nat- 
ural conditions  in  some  mines  prevent  the  use  of  machinery.  There  are  only 
three  establishments  regularly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-mining 
machines,  and  the  competition  is  not  very  close.  The  Morgan-Gardner  Company, 
at  any  rate,  has  always  had  all  the  work  it  could  do.  The  use  of  machines  has 
become  general  only  during  the  past  4  or  5  years.     (289, 291.) 

4.  Mosaic  work. — Mr.  Davis  states  that  the  first  mosaic  work  that  was  used,  an 
imitation  of  the  Roman  work,  was  made  of  bits  of  marble.  The  design  is  drawn 
on  paper,  of  full  size,  the  bits  of  stone  are  glued  to  the  paper,  and  then  the  whole 
is  pressed  into  the  bed  of  cement  prepared  for  it  and  the  paper  is  soaked  off.  There 
is  another  kind  of  mosaic  known  as  ceramic,  made  of  tiles.     (423.) 

B.  Foreign  trade  in  machinery. — Mr.  Chalmers,  of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  manufac- 
tnrers  of  machineiy,  says  that  that  company  does  a  large  export  trade,  about  40 
per  cent  of  its  entire  business  being  foreign.  The  company  manufactures  all 
kinds  of  machinery  for  mining  and  treating  the  various  precious  metals.  It  sends 
its  mining  machinery  to  every  country  where  mines  are  carried  on.  Its  chief 
competitors  in  the  business  are  Belgium,  England,  and  Germany.  The  lower 
wages,  the  longer  working  hours  (particularly  in  Germany  and  Belgium),  and 
the  favorable  rates  of  freight  give  these  countries  an  advantage.  Fraser  & 
Chalmers  have  a  shop  in  Englana,  and  the  wages  there  average  40  per  cent  less 
than  in  Chicago.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have 
some  advantage  in  the  way  of  cheaper  fuel  and  cheaper  and  better  iron.  More- 
over, there  is  no  country  m  the  world  where  the  individual  workman  turns  out 
as  large  a  product  as  in  the  United  States.  Men  here  are  fed  better,  they  are 
more  intelligent  and  energetic,  and  less  often  drunk.  Nevertheless,  if  machinery 
manufacturers  granted  the  present  demands  of  the  unions  they  could  not  com- 
pete against  the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Chalmers  says  that  the  reason  why  his  firm  has  established  a  large  plant  in 
England  is  that  it  found  that  its  patterns  and  models  were  being  copiea  there, 
ana  that  it  found  the  conditions  of  shipment  to  various  foreign  markets  more 
favorable  from  Great  Britain  than  from  the  United  States.     (11, 16.) 

Mr.  Gates,  a  manufacturer  of  mining  machinery,  says  that  during  the  recent 
trade  depression  the  foreign  business  of  his  firm  was  sometimes  as  high  as  35  per 
cent  of  the  total.  It  is  stul  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  firm  has  been  steadily 
working  for  foreign  trade  since  1887.  The  witness  believes  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  forei^  trade  the  firm  would  have  failed  during  the  hard  times.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  inchned  to  sacrifice  its  domestic  trade  for  the  sake  of  keeping  its  foreign 
trade,  with  a  view  to  protecting  itself  against  another  period  of  depression.  The 
prices  in  foreign  markets  do  not  fluctuate  as  much  as  in  this  country.  The  chief 
foreign  markets  are  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  but 
there  are  various  others.  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  done  strictly  with,  the  con- 
sumers, chiefly  large  mine  ownei*s,  having  large  capital  and  fully  responsible. 
The  American  manufacturers  of  mining  machinery  meet  competition  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany  chiefly.  The  manufacturers  in  those  countries  have  a  great 
advantage  in  the  cheapness  of  labor.  Their  wages,  as  a  rule,  are  less  than  half 
those  paid  in  this  country.  But  the  Ameiican  workmen  are  of  higher  efficiency, 
and  American  manufacturers  have  improved  tools  and  better  superintendence. 
The  average  quality  of  the  foreign  product  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  American 
product.  The  foreign  manufacturers  have  some  advantage  in  water  transporta- 
tion as  compared  with  American  manufacturers,  but  the  rates  of  railroad  trans- 
portation are  lower  in  this  country.     (22, 28.) 

Mr.  Barton,  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  says  that  that  company  has 
factories  at  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  also  large  establishments  at  Antwerp, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  London.  In  Europe  hours  of  labor  are  hmj^  and  wages  much  less 
than  in  this  country,  common  labor  being  paid  about  one-fifth  as  much  as  here. 
Nevertheless  economy  of  production  is  not  the  motive  that  leads  the  company  to 
manufacture  in  Europe.  It  wishes  to  have  its  factories  nearer  to  the  market,  so 
that  it  can  meet  exactly  the  demands  of  its  customers.  Moreover  the  foreign 
governments,  which  are  themselves  large  customers  of  the  company,  require  the 
articles  that  they  buy  to  be  made  in  their  own  countries.  The  Western  Electric 
Company  still  exports  its  products  largely  from  the  United  States.  The  electri- 
cal manufacturing  concerns  generally  in  Germany  are  very  prosperous  and  are 
growing  rapidly.     ( 298. ) 

Mr.  L.  Board  testifies  that  he  manufactures  chiefly  automatic  machinery  for 
making  tinware  and  particularly  tin  cans.  This  macninery  is  largely  subject  to 
patents.    The  chief  users  of  the  machinery  are  manufacturers  of  tin  cans  and 
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packers  of  meat,  mannfacttirers  of  condensed  milk  and  fmit  packers,  who  them- 
selves frequently  manufacture  cans.  The  witness  has  a  large  number  of  cus- 
tomers who  are  machinists,  and  they  are  affected  by  the  present  strike,  so  that  the 
demand  for  his  machinery  has  fallen  off. 

The  witness  has  shipped  machines  to  foreign  countries  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  1898  fuUy  40  per  cent  of  his  product  went  abroad,  chiefly  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  America,  and  Great  Britain.  At  present  the  foreign  trade  is  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole,  owing  to  the  better  demand  in  this  country.  The 
witness  says  that  a  large  amount  of  English  steel  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
machinery,  partly  on  account  of  its  better  quality,  and  partly  because  of  the  pref- 
erence of  the  foreign  trade  for  English  steel.  No  drawback  is  received  on  the 
export  of  machines.  The  chief  competitors  in  foreign  markets  are  the  English 
and  the  Germans.  They  have  the  advantajje  of  very  much  lower  wages,  those  in 
England  being  about  two- thirds  of  those  paid  here.  On  the  other  hand  American 
mechanics  are  more  expert  and  work  faster.  The  machines  are  so  arranged  here 
that  men  have  to  get  into  the  habit  of  working  more  rapidly.  The  low  cost  of 
labor  in  foreign  countries  tends  to  check  the  use  of  automatic  machinery  of  the 
kind  made  by  the  witness .     ( 39 ,  44 . ) 

Mr.  RouNTREE,  of  the  Turner  Brass  Works,  says  that  that  company  has  very 
little  foreign  trade.  It  manufactures  some  aluminum  products  which  go  abroaa, 
but  the  brass  products  do  not.     (34.) 

C.  Oombinatioiis  of  capital  and  trnsti. — 1.  General  character  and  effects, — Mr.  Chal- 
mers, a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  says  that  the  attitude  of  tne  legislature  and 
the  courts  in  Illinois  toward  combinations  of  capital  is  tending  to  drive  them  out 
of  the  State.  Recently  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  National  Steel 
Company,  and  one  or  two  others  have  moved  their  offices  to  other  States,  espe- 
cially because  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  in  the  glucose  case. 

Mr.  Chalmers  thinks  that  there  are  some  bad  combinations,  but  that  where  a 
combination  is  formed  on  a  fair  capitalization  it  can  manufacture  cheai)er  than 
small  concerns  and  can  benefit  the  consumers.     (10.) 

Mr.  Board,  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  thinks  that  industrial  combinations 
are  usually  advantageous,  although  those  which  are  formed  simply  to  force  up 
prices  are  evil.  When  competition  is  so  fierce  that  there  is  no  profit  to  anyone, 
and  when  buyers  can  not  tell  what  their  competitors  are  paying  for  goods,  indus- 
try suffers.  It  is  better  to  have  open  prices,  so  that  each  buyer  may  know  what 
his  competitor  pays,  and  this  result  comes  about  from  the  combination.     (43.) 

Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  Sr.,  declares  that  the  trusts  ought  to  have  been 
stopped  long  ago;  they  ought  to  have  been  prosecuted.  There  are  laws  against 
trusts,  just  as  there  are  laws  which  forbid  the  violence  of  trade-union  men  against 
nonunionists,  but  they  are  not  enforced.  The  public  authorities  do  nothing 
against  the  trusts.  The  witness  has  no  faith  in  restrictive  laws  against  them. 
He  thinks  little  of  publicity  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  they  bring.  If  publicity 
would  limit  the  rates  of  dividends  or  the  prices  of  the  trusts,  then  it  would  be  of 
value.  "  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  publicity  about  the  Standard  oil;  but  I 
never  heard  of  Rockefeller  feeling  bad  about  it,  or  anyone  blushing  for  his 
acquaintance."  He  would  limit  the  capitalization  of  the  trusts,  their  charges, 
ana  their  dividends. 

Mr.  Harding  has  never  had  his  attention  called  to  any  case  in  which  a  trust  has 
reduced  the  price  of  any  commodity  which  it  furnishes.  He  mentions  the  case  of 
paint,  which  was  worth  from  62  to  65  cents  per  hundred  several  years  ago,  and 
which,  when  the  trust  was  formed,  was  put  up  to  $3  and  has  since  been  kept  at 
about  $2  to  $8. 

Mr.  Harding  declares  that  trusts  have  so  advanced  the  price  of  building  mate- 
rials as  to  increase  the  cost  of  building  by  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  a  year  ago.  Nothing  is  of  greater  public  importance  to-day  than 
the  search  for  some  mode  of  checking  the  power  of  these  great  corporations.  They 
have  their  workmen  entirely  at  their  mercy.  If  their  men  resist  their  encroach- 
ments in  one  place  they  have  only  to  close  that  plant  and  do  their  manufacturing 
elsewhere.  The  greatest  danger  to  the  public  at  large,  however,  is  the  danger  or 
a  combination  between  trusts  and  the  labor  unions.  Such  a  combination  would 
be  irresistible  to  the  outside  public,  and  Mr.  Harding  believes  that  it  will  come 
and  has  come.     (160-167. ) 

Mr.  Bliss,  a  painting  contractor,  does  not  believe  that  combinations  of  any 
kind  are  right  m  principle.  He  can  defend  them  only  as  he  can  defend  war,  on 
grounds  of  self-defense.  When  combinations  are  formed  to  put  up  prices  and 
limit  product  the  workmen  are  compelled  to  form  combinations  also.     (253.) 

Professor  Taylor  says  that  the  working  people  of  Chicago  look  upon  the  trusts 
and  other  combinations  as  a  transitional  phase  of  the  evolution  or  unrestricted 
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competition  to  a  more  cooperative  commonwealth.  Recently  some  of  the  work- 
ingmen  refused  to  support  the  movements  against  department  stores,  declaring 
that  combination  is  one  of  the  elements  of  progress.     (552.) 

2.  Effect  on  labor. — Mr.  Bliss  declares  that  if  a  man  is  out  of  a  job  it  is  almost 
hopNeless  to  look  for  one,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  existence  of  industrial  combi- 
nations, which  destroy  competition  and  limit  opportunities  for  employment.  The 
labor  unions  are  a  help  to  tiie  workmen  under  these  conditions,  but  they  are  only 
a  palliative.  To  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter  the  workmen  must  vote  to  do  away 
with  the  conditions  that  make  labor  organizations  necessary.  The  trusts  increase 
the  cost  of  building,  and  this  will  increase  his  rents  and  decrease  his  employ- 
ment.    (254,  255.) 

Mr.  Hill,  business  agent  of  the  slate  roofers'  union,  fears  that  with  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  trusts,  to  be  discharged  by  a  trust  is  equivalent  to  giving  up  the 
occupation  to  which  a  miui  has  been  trained  for  a  lifetime.  Even  if  a  trust  con- 
cedes higher  wa^es  and  shorter  hours,  this  may  not  be  permanently  advantageous 
to  the  workmen  if  the  trust  refuses  to  recognize  the  labor  unions.  The  question 
is,  what  will  be  the  policy  toward  united  labor  when  the  trust  is  more  fully 
established.  When  the  workmen  have  to  meet  a  single  employer  who  speaks  for 
any  trade  the  need  is  greater  thah  ever  that  the  workmen  also  be  represented  by 
a  unified  organization.    (483.) 

8.  The  American  Bicycle  Comjxiny. — Mr.  Jefpery,  a  bicycle  manufacturer, 
says  that  the  manufacturers  of  bicycles,  before  the  formation  of  the  American 
Bicycle  Company  in  1899,  found  competition  very  close.  There  had  been  a  very 
large  number  of  failures  among  them.  In  fact  there  are  in  existence  now  only 
2  firms  which  were  in  existence  10  years  ago.  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding  was  the  first 
to  propose  the  formation  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company.  The  various  con- 
cerns which  entered  the  company  sold  out  their  business  absolutely.  The  Gor- 
mully  &  Jeffery  Company  sold  for  a  certain  price  and  took  as  part  of  the  pur- 
chase price  some  stocK  and  bonds  of  the  new  company.  The  witness  made  an 
agreement  that  he  would  not  again  enter  the  business  as  an  independent  manu- 
facturer. He  is  now  an  employee  of  the  American  Bicycle  Company.  He  would 
prefer  to  be  in  business  indei)endently,  but  he  thinks  that  the  American  Bicycle 
Company  will  be  advantageous  in  preventing  such  losses  as  have  occurred  in  the 
I)ast.  The  company  is  so  new  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  calculate  the  actual 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but  it  has  run  long  enough  to  show  that 
economies  can  be  effected ,  and  later  on  the  public  will  lie  benefited.  The  tendency 
will  be  to  sell  goods  cheaper  than  in  the  past,  and  the  profit  of  the  manufacturers, 
although  greater  than  before,  will  not  be  very  great.  The  company,  in  fact,  has 
no  power  to  raise  prices.  There  are  so  many  outside  concerns  that  these  can  make 
theprice  for  the  American  Bicycle  Company. 

The  American  Bicycle  Company  has  no  direct  relation  to  labor.  The  managers 
of  the  different  factories  employ  men  and  manage  the  establishments  as  if  tney 
were  independent,  The  company  therefore  has  taken  no  stand  regarding  organ- 
ized labor.     (129-138.) 

Mr.  Jeffery  says  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  growth  in  the  bicycle  business. 
The  sales  during  the  year  1899  aggregated  fully  $20,000,000.  The  foreign  maiket 
for  American  bicycles  has  also  l^n  increasing.     (129.) 

Mr.  SiEG  says  that  the  American  Bicycle  Company  did  not  agree  to  buy  his  plant 
in  Kenosha,  Wis.  It  did  take  in  the  Sterling  plant  in  that  city,  and  is  not  now 
employing  very  many  hands  there.  The  witness  thinks  that  a  good  many  more 
bicycleplants have  oeen  built  than  will  ever  be  needed.     (136, 137.) 

Mr.  Workman,  a  member  of  the  bicycle  workers'  union,  says  that  the  Sterling 
works  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  have  entered  the  American  Bicycle  Company.  The 
number  of  men  employed  has  since  been  reduced  from  300  or  400  to  about  160. 
The  witness  does  not  think  that  the  combination  has  shown  any  opposition  to 
organized  labor,  but  believes  that  it  has  reduced  the  amount  of  employment  in 
various  cases.     (264.) 

D.  Inequality  of  wealth. — ^Mr.  Webster,  a  machinery  manufacturer,  thinks  that 
there  is  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  as  to  the  danger  of  vast  accumulations 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  There  is  a  tendency  for  fortunes  of  three  or  four 
or  five  millions  to  become  dissipated,  but  enormous  fortunes  of  several  hundred 
millions  practicallycan  not  be  dissipated,  but  go  on  heaping  themselves  up.   ( 154. ) 

Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  sr.,  points  out  that  the  acquisition  of  great  fortunes 
by  the  few  makes  it  impossible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  men  to  acquire  property. 
A  man  who  has  made  four  or  five  million  dollars  believes,  of  course,  that  he  has 
made  it  rightfully.  He  may  have  made  much  of  it  rightfully,  but  not  much  will 
be  left  for  mankind  if  some  are  made  immensly  rich  by  interests  in  trusts.  The 
right  of  property  is  based  on  the  presumption  of  public  interest  in  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  industry'.  "When  a  man  is  given  a  million  or  a  hnndred  million  dollars, 
that  is  too  much.  It  should  be  possible  to  accumulate  property  only  to  an  ext^^nt 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  public.  The  witness  would  limit  the  amount 
of  wealth  a  man  can  have  by  an  income  tax,  or  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Harding  declares  that  the  opportunities  which  formerly  existed  for  pros- 
perity and  advancement  are  no  longer  available.  Men  can  not  go  into  business 
unless  they  have  a  large  amount  of  money  to  start  with.  The  body  of  the  i>eople 
are  settling  down  toward  pauperism.     (161 ,  166, 167. ) 

£.  American  merchant  marine — Transportation. — Mr.  Chalmers,  maniifacturer  of 
mining  machinery,  says  that  the  shipping  facilities  from  New  York  to  South 
Africa  are  good,  but  that  the  vessels  are  all  English.  A  great  deal  of  machin- 
ery has  to  be  shipped  to  Liverpool  or  Hamburg  in  order  to  reach  Australia 
and  other  foreign  countries.  One  reason  for  the  cheaper  transportation  from 
Europe  to  other  foreign  countries  is  that  vessels  can  get  return  cargoes  to  Europe. 
At  present  immense  shipments  of  ore  are  being  made  from  Central  and  South 
America  to  United  States  ports,  so  that  direct  transportation  from  New  York  to 
those  countries  is  possible.  The  witness  declares  that  machinery  manufacturers 
hoi)e  to  see  an  increase  in  the  American  merchant  marine,  and  advocate  Govern- 
ment action  to  aid  in  its  development.     (17, 18.) 

Mr.  Gates,  a  manufacturer  of  mining  machinery,  says  that  the  foreign  com- 
petitors of  American  manufacturers  have  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of  water 
transportation,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  merchant  marine  under 
the  flags  of  their  own  nations.  The  wages  of  foreign  seamen  are  usually  lower 
than  those  of  American  seamen  and  the  standard  of  uving  not  quite  so  high.  The 
witness  thinks  it  possible  to  establish  an  American  merchant  marine  in  course  of 
time  without  Government  aid,  but  thinks  that  Government  aid  would  greatly 
hasten  its  development.  He  would  like  to  see  the  Hanna-Payne  subsidy  bill 
passed.     (23. ) 

Mr.  Chalmers  says  that  the  railroads  are  inclined  to  make  rates  such  as  to  favor 
the  building  up  of  local  industries  in  far  Western  points,  such  as  Denver,  to  the 
injury  of  Chicago.  Nevertheless  Chicago  manufacturers  are  fairly  satisfied  with 
their  treatment  by  the  railways,  and  the  witness  does  not  desire  to  increase  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     (11) 

r.  Protective  tariff  and  taxation. — 1.  Tariff. — Mr.  Webster,  a  machinery  manu- 
facturer, thinks  that  the  protective  tariff  should  be  gradually  reduced  and 
our  markets  opened  to  the  world.  He  thinks  that  American  manufacturers 
cqn  more  and  more  compete  with  those  of  any  other  nation.  There  are  a  great 
many  more  things  which  America  could  ship  abroad  if  there  was  reciprocity 
between  the  nations  than  other  nations  could  ship  to  us.  Of  course  protective 
duties  should  be  removed  only  gradually,  and  the  standard  of  American  labor 
should  not  be  lowered.     ( 149. ) 

2.  War  revenue  law. — Mr.  (Jates,  a  manufacturer  of  mining  machinery,  says 
that  the  taxes  imi)osed  by  the  war  revenue  act  of  1898  are  annoying  and  some- 
times exceedingly  unjust.  The  chief  complaint  is  the  personal  annoyance  of  hav- 
ing to  affix  stamps.  The  witness  refers  also  to  an  instance  where  a  certificate  of 
stock  was  sold  on  a  note  carrying  an  agreement  and  all  three  of  these  instruments 
had  to  be  stamped  with  the  same  numoer  of  stamps,  although  the  transaction  was 
really  a  single  one.  Mr.  Gates  does  not,  however,  claim  that  these  taxes  are  a 
serious  interference  with  the  prosperity  of  business.     (21.) 

Mr.  Plamondon,  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Asscxjiation,  thinks 
that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  capital  and  labor  if  the  stamp  tax  established  by  the 
war  revenue  act  could  be  abolished. 
Mr.  Plamondon  also  favors  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  France.  (3. ) 
Mr.  Chalmers,  manufacturer  of  machinery,  thinks  that  it  is  too  early  to  remove 
the  war  stamp  tax  and  other  special  taxes.  He  thinks  that  the  stamp  taxes  are 
not  especially  inconvenient  or  burdensome,  and  that  the  only  persons  who  object 
greatly  to  the  war  taxes  are  the  brewers.     (5.) 

3.  Taxation  of  vacant  lots. — Mr.  Nicholson,  a  contractor,  states  that  lots  held 
for  speculation  are  assessed  at  "  acre  prices,"  a  merely  nominal  valuation,  until 
the  workingman  puts  a  cottage  on  them,  and  then  the  assessment  is  immediately 
raised.  The  assessment  is  generally  made  by  men  who  know  nothing  about  the 
values  of  property.  The  witness  would  have  everything  valued  and  taxed  at  its 
fair  price.  This  would  cause  vacant  lots  held  for  speculation  to  change  hands, 
and  would  encourage  ownership  of  homes.     (108.) 

O.  Legislation  against  corporate  interests. — Mr.  Mayer,  a  lawyer,  who  has  been 
attorney  for  various  large  corporations,  thinks  that  **  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
a  hungry,  rapacious  rebellion  against  property  rights  when  those  property  rights 
are  owned  by  corporations."  The  actions  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  courts  in 
Illinois  and  Chicago  are  appalling  when  one  considers  what  may  be  the  goal  of 
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this  precipitate  attack  upon  corx)orate  interests.  The  outcry  against  trusts  and 
monopolies  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  popnlistic  craze  of  a  generation  ago,  which 
produced  the  so-called  Granser  legislation.  The  fact  is  that  the  rich,  and  par- 
ticularly those  whose  wealth  is  in  a  corporate  form,  do  not  to-day  stand  before 
the  law  equal  with  other  classes.  These  onslaughts  which  are  being  made  upon 
corporate  interests  are  injurious  to  labor,  as  well  as  to  industry  and  the  country 
generally. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  most  private  corporations  are  merely  individuals  in  another 
form.  They  receive  from  the  State  no  special  privileges,  such  as  those  which  are 
granted  to  railroad  companies  and  other  quasi-public  corporations.  A  coi-pora- 
tion  is  merely  a  convenient  association  by  which  individuals  put  a  limited  amount 
of  capital  into  a  common  enterprise.  There  are  in  Illinois  to-day  about  25,000  cor- 
porations, and  most  of  these  are  merely  mercantile  and  manufacturing  concerns. 
It  is  remarkable  how  soon  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  disregarded  when  he 
enters  into  a  corporate  form  of  organization. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  attacks  made  upon  corporate  property, 
Mr.  Mayer  refers  to  the  antitrust  law,  by  which  any  two  or  more  individuals  or 
interests  are  prevented  from  making  any  kind  of  agreement  which  will  affect 
the  price  of  a  commodity.  Thus,  if  three  men  in  the  honest  pursuit  of  legitimate 
enterprise,  driven  by  the  ravages  of  overkeen  competition,  agree  to  merge  their 
little  businesses  into  one,  they  are  punishable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law 
specifically  exempts  associations  and  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
or  increasing  wages. 

So,  too 4  the  legislature  of  Illinois  has  passed  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
interfere  with  the  use  of  a  trade-union  label,  while  a  label  of  a  similar  character, 
if  adopted  by  a  so-c^led  combination,  is  treated  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  con- 
spiracy. 

The  latest  act  of  the  Illinois  legislature  discriminating  against  capital  is  that 
which  makes  it  a  penal  offense  for  an  employer  of  men,whose  men  are  upon  strike, 
to  advertise  for  labor  without  at  the  same  time  stating  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strike 
or  lockout  at  his  plant. 

The  courts  also,  Mr.  Mayer  declares,  and  more  especially  the  State  courts,  have 
been  inclined  to  favor  labor  and  to  attack  capital,  and  particularly  corporations. 
A  further  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  corporation  organized  in  one  State 
is  treated  as  an  an  alien  in  every  other  State,  and  practically,  in  fact,  as  an 
enemy.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  corporation  organized  in  one  State  should  be 
treated  as  a  foreign  corporation  in  another — why,  for  example,  it  should  be  forced 
to  pay  a  second  franchise  tax. 

As  remedies  for  these  various  evils  Mr.  Mayer  suggests  the  following:  (1) 
Uniform  corporation  laws  in  the  different  States,  so  that  a  corporation  may  not 
be  tempted  to  go  from  the  place  where  its  property  is  located  to  another  State, 
because  it  can  there  get  greater  franchise  privileges.  (2)  Private  corporations 
should  be  given  every  power  which  an  individual  or  an  association  of  individuals 
possesses.  This  again  would  remove  the  temptation  to  organize  in  States  where 
the  statutes  are  especially  liberal.  (8)  A  national  incorporation  act  applying  to 
corporations  carrying  on  business  which  extends  beyond  the  confines  of  a  particu- 
lar State  would  be  desirable.  This  would  probably  require  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. In  the  absence  of  such  au  act  foreign  corporations  should  be  given  the 
same  rights  by  the  States  as  domestic  corporations.  (4)  The  judges  of  the  State 
courts,  like  those  of  the  Federal  courts,  should  be  appointed,  and  should  hold  office 
preferably  for  life.  This  would  do  away  with  the  practice  of  organizing  corpora- 
tions outside  of  the  State  in  which  their  chief  business  is  located  for  the  sake  of 
enabling  them  to  bring  their  suits  in  the  Federal  courts.     (73-76.) 

Federal  legislation. — Mr.  Offield,  a  patent  lawyer,  believes  that  some  form  of 
Federal  enactment  for  the  protection  of  property  rights  in  case  of  strikes  is  desir- 
able. He  especially  believes  that  a  Federal  incorporation  law  would  be  advan- 
tageous and  that  it  would  be  constitutional.     (86. ) 

H.  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association. — ^Mr.  Plamondon,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers' Association,  says  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  that  organization  to 
improve  the  business  conditions  of  the  State.  One  method  is  by  preventing  care- 
less legislation.  The  association  includes  concerns  having  capital  of  over  a  Dillion 
dollars  and  employing  about  300,000  men.  The  directors  meet  twice  a  month  and 
the  association  itself  once  or  twice  or  more  yearly,  as  occasion  demands.  The 
association  has  never  taken  up  the  question  of  labor  in  any  manner.     (3, 4.) 

I.  Beal-estate  agents,  fraudulent  practices. — Mr.  Gubbins,  president  of  the  brick- 
layers' union,  says  that  many  real-estate  agents  are  in  the  habit  of  making  fraudu- 
lent profits  on  repairs  which  they  have  made  for  their  principals.  If  the  con- 
tractor's bill  is  $75,  they  will  have  him  give  them  a  bill  for  $100,  which  they  will 
forward  to  the  owner  and  charge  to  him.    Mr.  Gubbins  says:  **  I  have  done  some 
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jobs  of  that  kind  myself  when  I  was  contracting  work,  where  he  will  say,  *  Well, 
you  give  me  a  bill  for  $100,'  when  it  only  amounted  to  so  much  less."    (185c.) 

J.  Political  and  aooial  reformf.— 1.  OeneraUy. —Frofesaor  Taylor,  of  the  Chicago 
Commons,  regards  the  congestion  of  foreign-bom  people  in  our  cities  as  a  great 
social  and  political  menace.  In  Chicago  there  are  60,000  or  70,000  Poles  in  one 
great  mass,  40,000  Bohemians  in  another  group,  and  these  are  practically  foreign 
communities.    In  many  cases  these  foreigners  have  no  comprehension  of  our 

Solitical  institutions.  The  witness  saw  a  parade  of  Italians  before  the  last  Presi- 
ential  election  carrying  transparencies  inscribed,  **  This  club  is  open  to  political 
engagements,"  thus  virtually  offering  their  votes  for  sale.  One  employer  of  400 
Italians  declared  that  the  men  voted  as  he  said,  and  asked,  '*  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?"  The  workers  at  the  Chicago  Commons  and  other  settlements 
have  tried  to  exercise  an  influence  in  favor  of  pure  elections  and  political  reforms. 
Three  years  ago  an  election  judge  was  arrested,  and  admitted  that  70  votes  had 
been  miscounted  in  order  to  throw  out  an  independent  candidate  for  the  city 
coimcil.  Several  clerks  and  judges  were  arrested  and  sent  to  State  prison  for  3 
years.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  in 
that  ward. 

The  witness  believes  that  the  reform  of  the  nominating  system  is  one  of  the 
most  important  needs  of  the  time,  and  especially  that  officials  should  be  nomi- 
nated practically  by  petition.  If  this  reform  is  to  be  effective,  there  must  be  a 
rallying  of  the  better  elements  of  both  parties  to  get  the  balance  of  power  and 
to  secure  good  nominations.  Social  settlements  are  useful  centers  for  such 
movements. 

Professor  Taylor  believes  also  that  the  greatest  menace  to  our  social  and  polit- 
ical life  is  the  corrupt  commercialism  of  politics,  education,  and  religion,  which 
introduces  wrone  motives  and  standards  in  all  these  fields.  He  feels  on  the  whole 
that  progress  is  Being  made,  although  centuries  are  too  short  to  judge  by.  It  is 
highly  important  that  the  more  pri^eged  class  should  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  less  privileged;  that  there  should  be  a  movement  toward  social  unifica- 
tion; that  the  foreign  bom  should  be  taught  the  meaning  of  our  institutions  and 
brourfit  into  closer  touch  with  our  civilization.     (547,  551,  552.) 

2.  Public  ownership  of  street  railroads. — Professor  Taylor  declares  that  there 
is  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  on  the  part  of  working  classes  of  Chicago  in  favor 
of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities,  and  that  this  subject  will  be  a  very 
important  one  in  the  coming  municipal  campaign.     (551. ) 

3.  Importance  of  education. — Professor  Taylor  believes  that  the  ^eatest  duty 
of  the  day  is  the  education  and  unification  of  our  heterogeneous  citizenship  and 
the  socializing  of  our  views  of  the  relationships  of  different  classes  in  society. 
This  can  be  done  only  patiently  and^adually,  and  the  educator,  whatever  position 
he  may  hold,  is  the  leader.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  instructing  aaults.  We  Should  have  public  school  extension  as  well  as 
university  extension.    ( 553. ) 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


CHICAGO  JLABOR  TROUBLES. 


Chicago,  III.,  March  SO,  2900, 

TESTIMOmr  OF  ME.  CHARLES  A.  PLAMOHBOE, 

President  of  Illinois  Manufacturers^  Association. 

The  special  snbcommission  met  at  the  Anditorinm  Hotel,  Chica^,  111. ,  Tuesday, 
March  20, 1900,  at  10.15  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Plamondon,  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  and  vice- 

S resident  of  the  Plamondon  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  was  intro- 
uced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Clarke/)  You  will  please  give  your  full  name  and  post-office 
adoress. — A.  57  South  (Jlinton  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  And  your  occupation?--A.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  A.  Plamondon  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Q.  Ana  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association? — ^A.  President  of 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association  is  to  improve  business  conditions  in  this  State,  and  if 
the  inquiry  of  the  Government,  as  carried  on  through  this  Commission,  will  aid 
the  manufacturers,  or  will  lead  to  legislation  that  will  benefit  them,  much  good 
will  have  been  accomplished.  The  purpose  the  association  had  in  asking  the 
Commission  last  summer  to  hear  some  of  its  members  was  that  the  Commission 
might  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  conditions  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
invest  their  money  in  manufacturing  industries.  We  feel  that  such  recommen- 
dations as  are  made  by  the  Commission  should  include  the  necessities  of  the 
manufacturer  as  well  as  those  of  the  man  employed.  With  this  idea  in  view  I 
think  most  of  the  members  of  the  association  are  willing  to  do  what  they  can  to 
inform  the  Gtovemment  of  the  situation.  While  general  business  has  rapidly 
improved  during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  country  seems  to  be  about  to  enter  on  an 
era  of  great  prosperity,  the  situation  could  be  easily  changed  by  careless  legisla- 
tion that  would  frighten  capital  and  interfere  with  progress.  There  is  no  oSspo- 
fiition,  so  far  as  the  manufacturers  are  concerned,  to  have  the  Commission 
investigate  one  side  of  the  situation.  The  men  employed  are  entitled  to  as  much 
consideration  as  the  man  who  emplovs  them,  and  I  think  that  the  Commission 
will  find  that  thus  far  labor  has  benented  much  more  by  the  wave  of  prosperity 
than  the  men  who  furnish  the  money.  Some  lines  have  been  able  to  make  profits, 
but  in  most  lines  of  manufacturing  the  point  has  just  been  reached  where  the 
profits  have  commenced  to  show.  It  is  gratifying  to  business  men  here  to  have 
the  GK>vemment  take  so  much  interest  in  their  affairs  as  to  send  the  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions,  with  a  view  to  correcting  such  evils  as  it  is  able  to 
remove  through  legislation. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  feels  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  capi- 
tal and  to  labor  if  Congress  could  see  its  way  clear  to  repeal  the  war  revenue  act 
and  abolish  the  stamp  taxes.  It  is  now  preparing  to  circulate  a  petition  asking 
Cong^ress  to  do  this.  The  Government  now  has  a  large  surplus,  and  the  feeling 
in  tms  section  is  that  inasmuch  as  the  revenue  is  no  longer  needed  for  war  pur- 
poses it  diould  be  repealed.  We  also  feel  that  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
France,  if  executed,  would  materially  aid  the  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  Senate  should  ratify  it. 

-■- . ^-a 
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Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  Illinois  Mannfacturers'  Association? — 
A.  A  little  more  than  350. 

Q.  Are  they  mostly  resident  or  doing  business  in  Chicago?— A.  No,  throughout 
the  State. 

Q.  What  lines  of  manufacturing  do  they  mostly  carry  on? — A.  We  have  mem- 
bers in  every  kind  of  manufacturing. 

Q.  Is  there  much  manufacturing  of  textiles  in  this  vicinity? — ^A.  No,  very  little. 

Q.  It  is  chiefly  then  metals  and A.  (Interrupting.)  Metals,  yea. 

Q.  Boots  and  shoes,  I  suppose,  and  clothing?— A.  Yes;  clothing,  bcx)ts  and 
shoes,  agricultural  implements,  wagons,  etc. 

Q.  Yes.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  business  by 
the  members  of  this  association?— A.  It  is  over  a  billion  dollars. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  employees?- A.  No,  I  do  not.    Can  you  tell? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  (^lenn.]  Well,  it  is  around  300,000. 

Q.  Is  a  good  deal  of  the  manufacturing  in  this  vicinity  carried  on  by  people 
who  are  not  members  of  the  association? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  often  does  the  association  hold  meetings?— A.  The  directors  meet  twice 
a  month,  and  the  association  meets  as  occasion  demands — once  or  twice  or  three 
times  a  year. 

Q.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  considerable  unanimity  of  opinion 
in  reference  to  the  subjects  that  you  considered  in  your  statement — recommenda- 
tions to  Congress?— A.  Yes;  I  thmk  there  is. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  the  business  in  which  most  of  your  members 
are  engaged  is  now  generally  prosperous? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  it  has  only  recently  begun  to  show  profits  to  the  manufacturers 
themselves? — A.  Yes;  that  has  been  the  experience  of  most  of  the  manufacturers 
that  I  have  talked  with. 

Have  the  wages  of  labor  been  generally  increased? — A.  Yes. 
How  recently  and  how  much? — A.  I  could  not  say;  they  have  been  increas- 
ing steadily  for  the  past  2  years. 

Q.  Varying  somewhat,  I  supi)08e,  in  different  lines  of  business  and  in  different 
establishments? — ^A.  Yes. 

(J.  Is  union  labor  pretty  generally  employed  in  these  manufacturing  establish- 
ments?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that;  I  do  not  know.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  find  out 
here  whether  a  union  is  employed  until  you  have  a  controversy  with  labor. 

<^.  Are  there,  so  far  as  you  know,  any  labor  diflSculties  in  any  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  constituent  to  your  association? — A.  Oh,  yes,  yes;  consid- 
erable difficulty  just  at  the  present  time. 

2.  Is  there  more  now  than  formerly? — A.  Yes;  I  think  more. 
.  Out  of  what  questions  do  these  difficulties  arise? — A.  I  think  principally 
recognition  of  imions  and  shorter  hours. 

Q.  What  is  the  demand  of  the  working  people,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  think 
that  the  demand  made  upon  the  manufacturers  here  in  Chicago  by  the  machinists 
was  recognition  of  the  union,  9  hours'  labor,  and  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  of  28 
cents  an  hour,  and  a  committee  of  one  member  from  the  union,  one  member  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  those  two  to  choose  a  third — or  else  it  was  two  and  two, 
I  do  not  remember  which — to  arbitrate  all  questions  of  difference  in  each  of  the 
factories. 

Q.  Was  that  demand  made  generally  upon  the  members  of  your  association  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  upon  those  who  were  using  machinists. 

Q.  Does  your  association  act  upon  such  matters  as  a  body  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Its  individual  members  determine  all  those  questions  for  themselves  ? — A. 
Yes :  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  has  never  gone  into  the  question  of 
labor  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

Q.  Is  there  any  association  or  combination  of  manufacturers  in  any  of  the 
trades  or  industries  which  act  as  a  unit  or  body  on  these  labor  questions? — A. 
Yes ;  I  believe  there  is  the  International  Metal  Workers'  Association,  and  I  think 
there  is  the  International  Foundrymen's  Association  to  take  up  those  questions. 

Q.  Those  are  manufacturers'  associations,  are  they? — A.  No;  they  are— yes; 
they  are  international  associations  that  are  contributed  to  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  difficulties  with  the  various  unions  are  left  to  them  to  settle. 

(J.  Is  there  any  general  objection  among  manufacturers  to  the  employment  of 
umon  labor  and  to  the  recognition  of  labor  imions? — A.  They  have  made  conces- 
sions a  great  many  times  to  the  labor  unions  and  the  result  has  always  been  the 
same ;  that  it  never  was  satisfactory,  and  the  more  you  conceded  the  more  they 
wanted. 

Q.  Do  the  employers  in  these  several  lines  of  manufacturing  generally  contract 
witn  their  workmen  individually,  or  with  some  committee  of  the  union? — A.  1 
think  that  in  some  diops  where  they  have  the  union  they  contract  with  it.^-€ 
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Q.  Is  there  a  larger  number  of  men  employed  at  the  present  time  than  two 

J  rears  ago  in  these  several  industries  ? — ^A.  I  think  not,  now.  There  has  been  very 
ittle  done  for  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  on  account  of  the  strike  that  is  on 
now  with  the  machinists. 

Q.  Has  that  strike  tended  to  cripple  the  manufacturing  industry  in  this  dis- 
trict?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Generally?— A.  Generally,  yes. 

Q.  If  it  were  not  for  that  strike,  is  it  your  opinion  that  labor  would  be  more 
generally  employed  here  than  it  was  two  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  four  years  ago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  at  any  previous  time? — A.  Yes ;  since  1892. 

Q.  And  at  better  wagea? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  better  wages  than  in  1892. 
We  had  very  prosperous  times  here  for  a  year  or  two  before  the  World's  Fair.  I 
think  wages  would  be  fully  as  high  and  certainly  higher  than  any  time  since  1892. 

Q.  In  your  recommendations  you  said  nothing  about  the  present  tariff.  Are 
the  members  of  your  association  generally  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  working 
of  the  present  tariff? — A.  I  think  so.    We  have  not  had  any  complaints. 

Q.  Is  any  method  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labor  difficulties  generally 
practiced  among  your  members? — ^A.  I  understand  that  they  have  submitted  the 
matter — they  wanted  to  submit  to  arbitration,  but  could  not  agree  on  the  terms. 
I  think  Mr.  Chalmers  is  better  prepared  to  testify  on  this  i)oint  than  I  am.  He  is 
much  more  interested  in  that  than  I  am;  his  factory  is  very  much  larger,  and  he 
has  more  to  do  with  these  people  than  we  have. 

Q.  Is  there  any  general  feelmg  among  the  manufacturers  that  our  transporta- 
tion laws  and  regulations  require  any  modification? — A.  There  is  a  question  there 
that  we  have  up  almost  daily  in  the  association  in  various  ways.  I  think,  before 
going  into  that  matter,  we  ought  to  make  some  preparation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  members  of  your  association  in  any  of  these 
great  industrial  combinations  that  have  been  maae  in  the  past  few  years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  many  of  them  not  in  those  companies? — A.  Oh,  yes,  a  great  many  are 
not  in  them. 

Q.  Do  those  who  are  not  in  make  complaint  that  the  larger  combinations  get 
advantages  in  the  way  of  transportation  rates? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  points  that 
I  was  going  to  suggest  that  we  have  some  time  on.  There  have  been  a  few  com- 
plaints of  that  kind,  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  they  substantiated  any  of  them,  or  proved  that  the  large  combinations 
have  an  advantage  in  transi)ortation? — A.  I  should  not  like  to  answer  that. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  SO,  1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  W.  J.  CHALMERS, 

President  of  Fraser  iSb  Chalmers,  manufacturers  of  machinery. 

The  special  subcoramission  met  at  10.15,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  10.85  Mr. 
W.  J.  Chalmers,  of  Chicago,  president  of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  was  introduced 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name.— A.  WiUiam  J.  Chalmers,  man- 
ufacturer, president  of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  Chicago. 

Q.  Post-office  address? — A.  Twelfth  street  and  Washtenaw  avenue,  Chicago. 

Q.  In  what  line  of  business  are  you  engaged? — A.  Manufacturing  of  mining 
machinery,  pumping,  hoisting  and  power-station  engines. 

Q.  Have  you  a  statement  to  make? — A.  I  should  like  to  say  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Plamondon's  remarks  that  I  differ  with  him  as  to  the  war  tax.  It  seems  to 
me  a  little  early  to  take  the  tax  off;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  burden.  Personally  I 
think  that  after  we  get  our  colonies  into  somewhat  better  condition  than  liiey  are 
in  now,  and  know  how  much  of  a  standing  Army  and  Navy  we  need  and  what  the 
local  governments  are  going  to  cost  and  what  revenue  we  are  going  to  get  out  of 
our  new  possessions,  it  wiU  be  time  enough  to  take  off  the  tax. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  not  really  felt  as  a  serious  burden? — A.  I  have  never  heard 
it  discussed  as  a  burden.  I  know  of  no  one  in  my  lar^e  circle  of  acquaintances 
that  has  ever  objected  to  it,  with  the  possible  exception  of  those  who  may  be 
engaged  in  the  brewery  business;  they  feel  that  it  is  a  burden,  but  with  that 
single  exception  I  have  never  heard  it  so  discussed. 

Q.  G^enerally  then  you  think  it  is  more  of  an  inconvenience  than  a  burden? — 
A.  Yes,  it  is  an  inconvenience  to  some  extent.     I  do  not  think  that  the  stamp  tax 
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on  checks  is  much  of  an  inconyenience,  but  I  sappose  it  renders  a  large  revenue. 
I  do  not  know  how  much;  I  never  looked  it  up. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  tax  usually  falls  upon  the  class  of  people  who  are 
best  able  to  pay  it?— A.  I  think  if  a  man  wants  to  pay  a  bill  by  check  that  he 
ouRht  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  government  the  tax. 

Q.  Now,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  with  reference  to  your  own  industry. — 
A.  The  labor  c^uestion  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when, 
possibly  in  Chicago,  it  has  got  to  be  faced  oecause  it  is  so  serious.  Chicago  to-day 
IS  the  hotbed  of  trades  unionism;  and  trades  imionism,  as  represented  and  prac- 
ticed by  the  labor  unions  throughout  the  United  States,  is  the  most  gigantic  trust 
known  to  the  world — arrogant,  dictatorial,  led  by  incompetent  ana  selfish  men, 
represented  by  walking  delegates  who  know  more  of  lalBchief  and  slugging  than 
business  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdt,  interrupting.)  Will  you  permit  me  to  interrupt  as  you 
go  along?  Are  you  referring  now  to  organized  labor  generally,  or  what  you 
Know  of  it? — ^A.  1  say  I  am  referring  to  Cmcago  locally. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state  generally. — A.  1  say  that  trades  unionism  through- 
out the  United  States  generally  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  gigantic  trust.  I 
will  say  the  rest  of  my  remarks  referred  to  the  local  condition  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Oh,  very  well.— A.  We  may  speak  of  one  company's  name  because  it  is  so 
generally  known  and  so  generally  talked  of  throughout  the  United  States;  I  refer 
to  Camegie*s.  I  have  never  known  Carnegie  to  interfere  with  competition.  I 
have  never  heard  of  Carnegie's  objecting  to  a  rolling  mill  or  a  steel  plant  being 
built  anjrwhere  in  the  United  States,  or  interfering  with  its  building,  or  object- 
ing to  the  capital  being  raised  that  it  might  be  built;  but  trades  unionism  objects 
to  a  man's  exercising  his  freedom — exercising  a  constitutional  right.  Trade  union- 
ism, as  it  is  practiced  to-day  here  and  all  over  the  United  States,  says  to  any 
other  laboring  man:  **  You  must  join  our  union  or  you  shall  not  work;  and  if 
you  do  not  jom  our  union  and  if  you  try  to  work,  we  will  use  persuasion  to  pre- 
vent you."  And  persuasion,  gentlemen,  always  means  violence.  That  is  the 
condition  that  exists,  and  that  is  what  trade  unionism  is  as  practiced  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  only  your  opinion?— A.  I  am  giving  my  per- 
sonal opinion,  that  is  all,  sir,  for  what  it  is  worth;  I  can  not  state  for  the  rest  of 
the  people  in  this  country.  We  believe  here  in  Chica^^o — and  now  I  am  going 
to  take  up  the  local  conditions — that  unless  something  is  done  in  Chicagp  soon 
and  that  something  radical,  so  radical  as  to  affect  the  political  machinery  in  Chi- 
cago, it  is  doomed  as  an  industrial  center,  and  we  believe  that  here — ^ana  I  speak 
now  for  the  manufacturers — there  is  a  condition  existing  in  Chicago  to-day  that 
is  most  lamentable.  Some  8  weeks  ago,  4  weeks  ago,  the  various  machinery 
manufacturers  of  the  city  received  by  mail  a  circular  letter  informing  them  that 
on  the  first  of  March,  unless  they  arranged  to  meet  the  union  men  signing  this  let- 
ter and  other  delegates  that  might  come  to  Chicago  at  the  Briggs  House  here,  a 
strike  would  be  called  in  all  the  factories  of  this  city.  The  manuf actui*ers  in 
Chicago  never  object  to  meeting  with  their  own  employees.  The  employees  of 
an  individual  manufacturer  can  meet  him  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  Dody  rep- 
resented by  a  committee.  The  manufacturers  knew  nothing  of  these  men  who 
sent  out  these  notices  as  business  agents,  and  they  refused  to  attend  any  meeting 
or  to  do  their  bidding.  The  consequence  was  that  the  shops  were  called  out,  and 
to-day  about  6,000  machinists  are  on  a  strike.  Those  6,000  men  have  been  out  for 
8  weeks;  their  average  wage  is  $15,000  a  day,  so  that  the  loss  in  wages  to  the  machin- 
ists alone  in  Chicago  is  about  $90,000  a  week,  and  for  the  3  weeks  $270,000.  These 
men  that  are  out  say  you  shall  not  work  because  you  have  refused  to  recognize 
our  walking  delegates  and  our  business  agents,  and  to  adjust  a  grievance  which 
we  have  never  put  before  you  as  individual  men  but  which  our  business  agent 
has  put  before  you,  or  attempted  to,  and  you  have  refused  to  say  anything.  Not 
only  shall  we  refuse  to  work,  but  we  say  to  you  that  we  shall  not  let  anyone  else 
work,  and  that  is  the  condition  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  they  say  that  in  their  circular  or  in  conversation? — A. 
No,  sir;  they  say  that  in  conversation.  That  is  what  is  known  as  persuasion.  If 
we  are  not  persuaded,  then  what  happens?  Just  what  has  happened  here  in 
Chicago  the  last  three  weeks.  The  first  incident,  and  notably  so,  was  at  the  works 
of  the  Idnk  Belt  Machinery  Company,  where  a  small  party  of  7  workmen  were 
being  conducted  home  by  tne  general  mana^r  and  general  superintendent;  one 
policeman  in  uniform  and  one  policeman  in  citizen's  dress  were  all  that  they  could 
get  for  protection.  These  pouce  officers  fell  in  with  150  striking  machinists  and 
then  deserted  this  little  party  of  7.  When  they  were  a  short  distance  from  the 
factory  of  the  Link  Belt  Company  the  men  were  assaulted,  the  superintendent 
was  nearly  killed,  the  general  manager  was  hammered  all  out  of  shape  and  the 
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rest  of  the  men  were  done  up  in  the  same  way.  A  shot  was  fired,  but,  of  course, 
the  man  that  fired  it  was  the  superintendent,  and  he  was  arrested  for  attempting 
to  kill  and  wound  an  innocent  man — always  the  innocent  man  that  is  in  these 
mobs.  This  led  up  to  an  attack  at  the  Gates  Iron  Works,  where  a  watcher,  an  old 
man  of  65,  was  pounded  almost  to  death  three  nights  ago.  Tho  machinists  work- 
ing for  them  received  the  same  punishment.  Last  night  at  Fraser  &  Chalmers*  ^ 
factory,  Twelfth  and  Rockwell  streets,  where  we  employ  1,500  men,  200  men'^/ 
gathered  about  the  premises,  and  the  same  number  of  men  were  there  guarding 
the  property,  too,  and  they  knew  there  was  going  to  be  a  riot  and  a  mob,  and 
our  men  were  assaulted  going  home,  pounded,  jumped  on,  and  kicked.  A  man 
was  arrested,  taken  to  the  station,  and  dismissed  on  a  tiivial  charge  that  he 
had  some  little  street  broil.  That  is  the  protection  the  manufacturer  gets.  This 
condition  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  a  condition  of  wages.  The  demand  of  the 
union,  it  is  true,  mentions  a  minimum  rate  of  wage,  28  cents  an  hour,  for  what 
they  call  competent  machinists,  and  by  competent  machinists  Mr.  O'Connell,  the 
president  of  the  union,  has  told  us  that  he  means  a  man  that  can  do  any  job  on 
any  special  tool  that  that  tool  was  designed  to  do.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
shop  m  Chicago  of  any  importance — there  may  be  some  small  repair  shops — but 
pay  their  men  28  cents  an  hour,  because  those  men  are  very  scarce.  They  demand 
B2i  cents  per  hour  for  a  tool  maker,  a  man  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  making  tools. 
They  -pay — I  know  in  our  shop  and  in  most  shops — ^any where  from  82  to  47i  cents 
an  hour  for  that  class  of  labor.  It  is  very  rare,  very  scarce,  and  skilled.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  wage  in  our  shop,  taking  the  entire  skilled  pay  roll,  taking  the  men  who 
are  skilled  machinery  men,  who  do  work  on  special  tools,  was  26  to  35  cents  an  hour. 
The  union  here  demands  9  hours  as  a  maximum  day's  work.  They  want  to  begin, 
as  they  put  it,  their  fight  in  Chicago.  They  say,  **  If  we  can  make  9  hours  a  day's, 
work  in  Chicago,  we  will  then  see  what  we  can  do  all  over  the  United  States." 
Meanwhile  the  concerns  with  large  capital  here,  the  labor  is  a  very  small  item  in 
the  general  capital  of  the  business.  Take  my  own  company  as  a  fair  illusttation 
of  others.  We  have  upwards  of  $3,000,000  invested  in  plant  and  property.  Our 
I)ay  roll  is  $750,000  a  year.  The  labor  union  asks,  for  the  sake  of  paying  $750,000 
a  year  to  labor,  that  we  will  allow  our  capital,  our  investment,  to  lie  idle  one- 
tenth  of  its  time  a^  compared  with  all  our  competitors  in  our  line  of  business  in 
every  section  of  the  United  States;  and  as  the  American  trade  is  constantly  grow- 
ing to  be  more  of  an  export  trade,  we  to-day,  while  we  are  successful  in  making 
our  sales  abroad  because  of  our  probably  better  selling  capacity,  our  greater 
energy,  our  desire  to  expand,  at  the  same  time  find  in  Germany  and  Belgium, 
where  they  are  working  long  hours  at  a  small  rate  of  wages  and  turning  out  good 
material,  that  we  have  got  just  about  all  we  can  stand  now  to  be  successful  in  our 
competition.  Talking  of  the  effect  in  Chicago,  I  know  of  two  corporations  that 
were  formed  and  the  capital  raised,  one  $1 ,200,000  and  the  other  $500,000,  that  have 
disbanded;  they  have  returned  the  money  paid  in  and  have  refused  to  locate  in 
Chicago.  One  of  them  was  the  representative  of  a  very  large  concern  in  England 
employing  2,500  hands;  were  they  to  be  here,  as  many  more  would  be  employed 
in  tnis  city  and  vicinity.  In  my  remarks  I  do  not  want  you  for  a  moment  to  think 
that  the  Chicago  manufacturers  decline  to  employ  union  labor.  It  does  not  make 
one  particle  of  difference  to  a  Chicago  manufacturer  whether  he  employs  union 
or  nonunion  labor.  We  never  ask  a  man's  creed  nor  his  nationality,  nor  do  we 
ask  him  if  he  belonj^sto  a  union,  whether  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow  or  a  Mason,  or  any 
other  secret  organization,  but  we  do  claim  the  right  here  in  Chicago— and  we 
propose  to  fight  for  that  right  even  if  it  goes  to  the  closing  down  of  our  factories — 
to  hire  and  discharge  whom  we  please,  and  not  to  allow  any  walking  delegate  or 
any  business  agent  to  come  into  our  shop  and  either  tell  a  man  how  wide  or  how 
deep  his  cut  shall  be  on  the  tool,  or  what  wage  we  shall  pay  him  for  doing  a  speci- 
fiea  amount  of  work,  or  what  that  specified  amount  of  work  shall  be;  and  that, 
gentlemen,  is  what  the  union  demanas.  They  say  to  us:  **  You  can  not  discharge 
a  man  in  your  employ  without  cause."  We  say  to  them:  **  Bub  what  constitutes 
cause?  "  They  say  to  us :  "  The  union  will  tell  you  whether  it  is  satisfactory  cause  and 
you  must  be  bound  by  what  the  union  says. "  They  go  further  in  their  late  demand ; 
they  say:  **  If  you  discharge  a  man  you  can  never  reengage  a  man  until  you  have 
reemployed  every  man  you  have  discharged,  in  the  order  of  their  discharge,  unless 
the  union  says  that  you  are  justified  in  tne  discharge  by  cause."  So  that  you  can 
keep  a  man  out  forever,  and  your  shops  in  a  little  while  would  become  a  floating 
hospital.  Thatis  another  one  of  their  demands.  They  say  to  some  shops  as  a  compro- 
mise: **  We  will  let  you,  as  the  head  of  the  organization  having  your  capital  invested, 
apx)oint  a  committee  of  three  in  your  workshop,  and  that  committee  shall  be 
mown  as  the  engaging  committee,  and  when  you  want  a  workman  you  will 
notify  that  engaging  committee  of  the  man  you  want,  and  if  they  fail  to  supply 
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yon  with  his  services  within  48  hours,  then  we  will  let  you  hire  that  man  your- 
self." That  is  their  consideration.  Now,  a  great  many  corporations  in  Chicago, 
knowing  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  get  any  satisfaction  in  the  courts  because  of 
the  elective  judiciary,  are  seriously  considering,  and  some  of  them  have  already 
filed  their  papers  or  are  about  ready  to  file  them,  giving  up  their  corporate  exist- 
ence in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  going  to  some  foreign  State  and  filing  their 
articles  of  incorporation,  in  order  that  they  may  get  into  the  Federal  court,  where 
elective  judiciary  cuts  no  figure,  The  elective  judicary  as  practiced  in  this  State, 
as  practiced  in  this  county  and  in  this  city,  is  almost  a  crime  in  itself.  In  the  last 
strike  that  was  here  in  Chicago  last  fall  in  our  factory,  lasting  over  a  period  of 
12  weeks,  where  the  same  demands  were  made  and  we  won  out  and  the  men 
went  back,  we  got  an  injunction— of  course  you  know  all  the  discussion  there 
has  been  about  government  by  injunction.  The  injunction  was  issued  by  one  of 
the  county  judges.  It  was  ex  parte:  in  that  respect  it  was  wrong.  They  went 
before  another  jud^e  and  asked  for  an  immediate  modification  or  dissolution  of 
that  injunction,  and  that  pudge  made  this  statement:  **  That  the  unions'  capital 
was  the  boycott  and  the  picket."  They  had  so  boycotted  our  place  that  we  could 
not  buy  a  pound  of  castings  in  any  shop  in  the  United  States;  they  had  watched 
the  railroads  so  that  we  could  not  ship  tools  out  of  the  city.  They  had  so  picketed 
us  that  when  we  brought  a  load  of  men — we  brought  202  men  to  Chicago  and  we 
put  up  a  building,  we  built  a  restaurant  and  fed  them,  and  we  could  not  buy 
bread  or  food;  they  would  not  sell  any  member  of  our  company  or  office  staff  a 
newspaper  in  the  vicinity;  we  could  not  hire  a  carriage;  and  they  went  around 
imd  said,  **  If  you  sell  anything  to  this  house,  if  you  supply  this  firm  with  any- 
thing for  their  men,  we  will  withdraw  our  patronage  and  you  will  have  to  go  out 
of  business."  This  jud^e  says  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  mstrument;  it  is  their 
capital,  as  vour  money  is  yours.  He  says — ^this  is  about  his  langtl^e — "  They 
have  a  perfect  right  to  picket  your  premises.  The  only  question  in  my  mind  is 
how  Inany  pickets  should  they  have.  How  many  men  do  you  employ?  I  think 
that  Six  pickets  will  be  ample  to  commence  with;  I  might  have  made  it  twelve  and 
I  mifi^  nave  made  it  six.  But  six  men  can  stand  at  the  entrance  of  your  factory 
and  they  can  persuade  every  man  that  comes  in  and  goes  out  not  to  work  for  you 
because  he  is  not  a  union  man  or  the  union  is  out  on  a  strike." 

They  speak  of  the  black  list.  I  can  guarantee  that  there  is  no  black  list  among 
any  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  there  never  has  been;  but 
the  greatest  black  list  that  exists  in  America  is  the  black  list  of  the  union  that 
sends  a  photograph  of  every  workman  that  works  for  a  firm  when  their  men  are 
out  on  a  strike,  and  they  tell  that  man,  "  If  you  do  not  join  our  union  or  if  you  do 
not  stop  working  in  that  shop,  you  can  not  ^et  work  in  any  other  shop  in  the 
United  States  because  we  are  going  to  unionize  them  all  and  we  will  have  your 
picture  in  every  man's  hands.  And  they  are  doing  that  to-day,  and  they  boast  of 
it  openly;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  done.  The  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  other 
large  corporations,  are  mulcted  here  because  some  one  comes  in  and  swears  that 
he  could  not  get  a  job  during  the  last  labor  troubles  at  Pullman  because  he  has 
been  blackllBted,  but  the  laboring  man  does  not  blacklist.  Now,  as  to  a  com- 
parison of  wages — this  is  local — ^they  say  to  a  man  that  was  in  this  strike  with  the 
machinists,  "The  hod  carriers-  get  35  cents  an  hour;  other  men  in  the  building 
trades  ^et  40  cents  an  hour;  and  yet  all  we  demand  for  skilled  machinists — and 
we  admit  they  must  be  a  better  class  of  labor;  they  are  men  of  education,  they 
must  read  drawings,  they  must  know  how  to  turn  work  to  a  thousandtii  part  of 
an  inch,  and  they  are  worth  the  best  wages  paid — ^they  say,  "  Here  is  the  hod  car- 
rier who  puts  a  hod  on  his  shoulder  and  some  one  else  does  the  work;  he  gets  35 
cents  an  nour,  and  yet  all  we  demand  of  you  is  28."  And  yet  in  the  same  issue 
of  the  paper  they  go  down  to  the  trades  council  and  they  try  to  get  the  trades 
council  that  are  out  on  a  strike  now  to  the  number  of  50,000  or  60,000  in  Chicago— 
they  say  to  you,  **  This  strike  will  be  ended  if  you  will  guarantee  your  men  60  per 
cent  working  time."  Now,  this  60  per  cent  of  35  cents  an  hour  is  what  that  man 
does  not  get  now,  baoaTise  they  asked  for  it.  He  does  not  get  50  per  cent;  he  prob- 
ably earns  less  th^  ll«fiO  a  day.  The  iron  men  in  our  shop  work  every  day  but 
Sundays  and  leg^  ^m^&ys,  do  work  in  a  heated  shop  with  perfect  sanitary  con- 
ditio^  have  eve^y  0d^oTt  tteb  worMngmen  can  have,  get  their  pay  every 
Satu^l^^iy  night,  and  tfi^y  laae  bo  time  unless  they  lose  it  of  their  own  accord. 
*"  ^ight  cents  an  )^our  to  our  machinists  is  not  to  be  compared  with  35  cents 

1  carrier  or  40  to  45  centa  to  a  bricklayer.  They  only  get  paid  for  the  few 
they  are  working  on  a  building.  If  a  rain  storm  or  something  else  hap- 
pei^,  their  pay  stox>s  immediately  and  the  work  stops;  with  us  it  goes  on  for  10 
hours  a  day. 

I  sai4  this  was  the  hotbed  of  unionism.    It  is  made  so  because  politics  cuts  such 
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a  figure  in  it.  Politics  has  always  cut  a  figure.  The  contractors  or  manufactur- 
ers on  the  one  side,  a  few  hundred  men;  the  laboring  men,  the  voters,  on  the  other 
side,  a  hundred  thousand  men;  it  is  very  easy  to  see  why  the  police  get  their 
instructions,  and  why  we  have  no  police  protection  in  Chicago.  It  is  a  farce,  the 
protection  here.  The  other  day  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  police  department 
sent  around  to  the  association  of  manufacturers  a  letter  saying  that  he  begged  to 
introduce  two  men  who  were  two  of  the  best  police  officers  ever  known  m  Chi- 
cago. This  is  very  nice,  to  tell  us  that  we  have  got  recognition;  at  least  the  city 
of  Chicago  is  going  to  do  something  to  protect  us  in  our  property.  We  asked  the 
gentleman  to  make  his  statement.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  two  ex-police 
officers,  and  they  wanted  $3  a  day,  and  had  been  sent  around  by  one  of  the  officials 
at  the  City  Hall  to  get  that  job.  That  is  the  protection  that  we  taxpayers  get 
here  in  Cmcago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  thepolice  of  Chicago  under  a  State  commission?— A. 
No,  they  are  under  politics.  They  say  it  is  under  civil  service  reform;  and  the 
president  of  the  building  council  is  the  president  of  the  civil  service  commission 
of  Chicago.  We  have  got  22  laboring  men  in  the  City  Hall  to-day,  leading  men  in 
the  labor  organizations;  their  names  have  been  pubhshed  and  they  are  held  there, 
and  it  is  all  politics.  And  the  i)olicemen — we  nave  good  policemen  here,  gentle- 
men; I  do  not  want  to  cast  a  slur  upon  an  individual  officer  of  the  force;  they  are 
good,  brave  men;  but  we  also  know  they  can  not  do  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  make  a  i>oint  against  the  chief  of  the  civil  service 
commission  because  he  is  a  labor  leader? — A.  JNo,  not  at  all.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  men  in  Chicago  who  are  not  bound  to  any  labor  organizations,  who  are  not 
bound  to  large  corporations,  that  would  be  better  suited  for  the  position  of  presi- 
dent of  the  civil  service  commission  than  either  a  large  capitalist  or  a  labor 
leader. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  these  members  of  the  civil  service  commission  and 
others  who  have  control  over  the  appointment  and  management  of  the  police 
force  all  belong  to  one  party? — ^A.  Chicago  to-day  is  Democratic  in  its  politics; 
Cook  County  and  the  State  of  Hlinois,  Republican.  The  only  department  in 
Chicago  that  is  and  has  been  for  years  out  of  politics  is  our  fire  department. 
Every  other  department  is  in  i>olitics.  When  the  civil  service  commission  was 
formed  it  was,  unfortunately,  made  by  Mayor  Swift  to  become  operative  a  little 
time  in  the  future,  say  60  or  90  days.  In  this  period  of  time  Mr.  Mayor  Swift, 
who  was  then  a  Republican,  it  was  said,  removed  all  the  Democratic  people  from 
the  force  and  from  the  city  offices  and  put  Republicans  in  their  places,  and  when 
his  successor,  a  Democratic  mayor,  came  in  he  began  to  look  for  ways  and  means 
to  see  how  he  could  make  another  upheaval  and  kick  those  fellows  out  and  put 
in  his  own  men.  That  is  the  way  the  civil  service  is  worked  here  to-day.  It  has 
been  a  farce  to  a  very  large  extent.  They  say  this  man  is  not  under  civil  service 
and  that  man  is  not  under  civil  service,  but  we  hope  gradually  in  time  to  make 
it  better.  It  is  working  our  wav  all  right,  and  we  believe  that  the  end  is  nearer  in 
view  now  than  it  was  a  little  while  ago.  Gradually  these  men  will  be  promoted 
for  efficiency,  and  there  will  be  fewer  changes  probably  in  the  police  department. 
But  my  remark  about  lacking  x)olice  control  is  that  unless  the  head  men  give  to  the 
subormnates  positive  instructions  that  the  manufacturers  must  be  protected ,  or  that 
the  men  must  be  protected — not  the  manufacturer,  but  the  men  must  be  protected, 
whether  they  be  union  men  or  nonunion  men — the  police  do  not  protect  them. 
Now,  I  was  in  a  station  here  the  other  day  and  I  heard  a  very  significant  remark. 
There  was  a  riot,  and  as  the  men  were  sent  out  of  the  station  I  heard  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  station  say,  "This  time  bring  them  in,  no  matter  what  party 
they  belong  to."  I  will  not  say  that  the  other  times  they  did  not  do  that,  but  it 
struck  me,  as  a  thinking  man,  that  they  had  had  some  instructions  that  were  not 
similar  to  that.  We  know  another  instance  where  a  labor  man  was  approached 
by  a  i>olice  officer,  and  that  police  officer  said  to  the  man,  **  Do  not  make  a  dis- 
turbance in  front  of  the  factory;  take  him  around  the  comer  and  then  kick  hell 
out  of  him."    That  shows  what  kind  of  protection  we  got. 

We  have  a  very  bad  justice  system  here.  In  the  justice  courts  if  a  man  is 
arrested,  and  he  is  a  laboring  man,  and  he  is  a  union  man,  and  he  is  on  a  strike, 
the  most  positive  case  may  be  made  against  him  for  assault,  yet  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  he  is  dismissed;  and  they  will  cook  up  some  bill  against  the  fellow 
that  had  him  arrested,  and  they  will  fine  him  so  much  and  costs.  That  has  been 
done  repeatedly.  We  have  had  it  happen  often;  and  we  got  indictments  and  took 
it  up  to  the  courts,  but  the  delays  of  the  courts  and  the  amount  of  business  they 
have  to  attend  to  so  far  delays  the  trial  of  the  case  after  the  man  is  indicted,  that 
when  it  comes  np  for  trial  you  have  not  your  witnesses,  or  your  men  have  disap- 
peared, and  you  have  no  case. 
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Q.  Are  yon  able  to  explain  yonr  judicial  system,  or  should  we  call  some  other 
witness  on  that  subject?— A.  I  think  you  had  better  call  some  other  witness  on 
that  subjject,  who  could  go  into  it  more  in  detail  than  I. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  law  is  so  administered  here  as  to  discriminate 
against  manufacturers  and  in  favor  of  strikers? — A.  I  would  answer  that  in  two 
parts,  I  think.  Our  supreme  court  has  made  some  decisions  that  some  of  these 
lar^e  combinations,  like  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  and  others,  felt  were 
prejudicial  to  their  remaining  in  this  State  with  their  general  offices  and  conduct- 
ing their  general  business  here.  That  case  is  known  as  the  Glucose  Decision.  I 
am  not  speaking  now  either  for  or  against  it;  I  am  merely  answering  that  manu- 
facturers of  that  type,  hu^e  combinations,  I  think  do  feel  that  legislation  is  against 
them  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  they  are  gradually  drifting  away;  in  fact,  in 
Chicago,  within  the  last  2  months  we  nave  lost  some  of  the  very  largest  corpora- 
tions that  operated  here,  notably  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  National 
Steel  Company,  and  I  think  the  American  Steel  Company — well,  it  is  two  or  three 
of  those  large  combinations  in  which  the  Moore  Brothers  were- interested. 

(J.  You  think  their  removal  was  chiefly  due  to  what  they  considered  lack  of 
suitable  protection  here? — ^A.  Not  that,  no;  I  think  their  removal  was  because  of 
the  action  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  in  the  glucose  case. 

Now,  in  regard  to  manufacturers  and  protection— that  is  the  second  subject — 
I  did  not  want  to  answer  both  at  the  same  time.  The  manufacturers  of  Chicago 
are  very  much  discouraged;  they  do  not  get  protection;  they  never  have  received 
protection,  and  they  feel  that  it  is  fui-ther  off  to-day  than  ever.  If  it  were  not  lor 
the  huge  investment  they  have  in  their  machines  and  plants,  many  of  them  would 
leave  Chicago  at  once,  because  of  the  labor  trouble  that  exists  here.  Chicago  is 
taiown  as  the  hotbed  of  labor  unionism. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  denounced  what  you  call  ** labor  trusts."  Have 
you  anything  to  say  about  the  industrial  combinations  and  so-called  trusts? — 
A.  No,  I  merely  brought  it  up  to  show  that  if  one  was  bad  the  other  was  worse, 

Q.  You  evidently  think  the  labor  trust  is  very  bad;  what  do  you  think  of  the 
other  kind  ?— A.  I  think  there  have  been  good  combinations  and  bad  ones.  I  think 
where  a  combination  has  been  put  together  upon  a  fair  basis  of  valuation  it  is 
better  for  the  consumer  than  separate  small  concerns.  They  could  manufacture 
cheaper.  The  consumer  always  has  to  pay  for  the  dead  exx)ense  in  the  conduct  of 
any  business,  whether  it  be  selling  dry  goods  or  manufacturing  any  kind  of  ware, 
and  I  think  that  by  a  combination  put  together  on  a  proper  basis,  not  overcapi- 
talized, where  safeguards  are  thrown  around  it,  so  the  innocent  public  won't  oe 
swindled,  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  there  are  good  industrial  combinations  and  bad  ones?— 
A.   X  es. 

Q.  Do  you  think  all  labor  unions  are  bad? — A.  All  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
have  been  bad,  but  I  believe  labor  unions  could  be  made  a  good  thing  if  they  were 
on  the  proper  basis.  We  have  no  objections  to  our  men  belonging  to  unions. 
We  say  to  our  men,  if  you  do  belong  to  the  union,  whether  you  do  or  not.  don't 
bring  it  into  your  shopwork.  If  you  have  a  grievance,  come  to  us  witn  that 
grievance;  let  us  consider  it  fairly,  and  if  we  can  not  agree  let  us  see  if  we  can 
not  get  somebody  else  to  come  in  as  an  arbitrator;  but  you  do  a  foolish  thing 
when  you  go  on  a  strike  and  then  talk  about  arbitration.  I  want  to  make  this 
remark  right  here:  There  was  formed  some  time  ago  in  the  United  Stiites  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  which  takes  in  tne  largest  manufacturers  of 
metals  and  kindred  articles  in  this  country.  Their  headquarters  are  in  New  York. 
The  president  of  the  corporation  is  Mr.  Seldon,  the  president  of  the  Ene  City 
Iron  Works,  of  Erie,  Pa.  They  have  an  executive  committee  of  15.  We  in  Chicago 
have  a  local  organization.  When  this  machinists*  strike  took  place  we  refused  to 
recognize  the  local  union  on  this  ground:  If,  as  they  have  done,  they  say  a  rate  of 
wages  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  should  be  25  cents,  we  say  then,  why  should  not  that 
same  minimum  be  established  in  Chicago?  You  make  it  28  in  Chicago,  you  make  it 
25  in  Columbus,  you  make  it  23  in  some  other  place,  and  24  in  some  other  place. 
Your  organization  does  not  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  industries  as  they  affect 
the  country  at  large.  Therefore,  in  order  that  this  thing  may  be  brought  down 
to  a  proper  basis,  we  refuse  to  recognize  your  local  unions,  but  we  will  recognize 
your  national  union  through  our  national  association;  and  if  you  will  refer  ^1 
your  matters  to  the  executive  committee  of  your  national  union  we  on  our  part  will 
refer  all  our  matters  to  our  national  executive  committee,  and  those  two  commit- 
tees can  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  upon  and  come  to  a 
conclusion  by  arbitration  of  all  grievances.  In  the  meanwhile  you  put  your  men 
back  to  work,  put  the  conditions  exactly  where  tUey  were  before  you  went  on  a 
strike,  and  when  you  agree  to  do  that  we  will  bring  our  body  here  if  you  will 
yours.    We  presented  that  matter  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  president,  o_f  the  machinists' 
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nnioii.  He  agreed  to  it.  As  a  consecmenGe  he  telegraphed  for  his  men;  we  tel- 
egraphed for  ours.  Some  were  traveling  in  Mexico.  They  met  here  last  Sat- 
urday and  went  into  session;  it  lasted  until  8  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  Mr. 
O'Connell  absolutely  refused  to  carry  out  his  promise,  saying  he  could  not  deliver 
tiie  goods.  We  said  to  him ,  *  *  What  do  you  want?"  *  *  We  wiU  arbitrate  this  while 
the  strike  lasts,  but  we  will  refuse  to  arbitrate  it  and  at  the  same  time  put  the 
men  back."  "Well,  Mr.  0*Connell,  if,  as  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Machinists,  you  can  not  control  your  men  now,  how  can  you  hope  to  control  them 
after  that  arbitration?  They  may  be  locally  dissatisfied.  You  say  you  have  no 
control  over  them;  therefore  the  thing  is  off. "  The  arbitration  bill  was  submitted — 
written  up. 

Q.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  workmen  in  your  establishment,  for  instance,  have 
as  much  right  as  you  in  determining  what  the  wages  and  hours  of  work  and 
labor  conditions  should  be?— A.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  discussion;  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  for  conference. 

CJ.  You  let  them  have  some  voice  in  those  matters? — ^A.  We  fe^l  this  wajr:  If 
our  men  consider  that  they  are  not  properly  paid,  if  they  consider  any  conditions 
existing  in  our  shops  are  not  for  their  benefit,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  make 
their  complaint  to  us,  and  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  give  it  consideration. 

Q.  Is  your  company  independent  of  any  other  concerns  in  the  same  line  of 
business? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  make  complaints  against  the  railroads  in  that 
they  gave  other  corporations  transportation  favors  as  against  you?— A.  No;  we 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  treatment  by  the  railroads.  We  consider  them 
fair,  and  we  have  never  presented  anything  to  them  that  they  have  not  met  with 
perfect  fairness  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Q.  Are  the  freight  classifications  satisfactory  to  you? — ^A.  Well,  no;  but  that  is 
local.  I  will  say  no  in  this  resi>ect.  The  railroads  believe  in  building  up  local 
industries  in  far  Western  i)oints  on  the  ground,  as  I  understand  it,  that  if  they 
can  keep  the  rates  moderately  high  between  Chicago,  say,  and  Denver,  Colo.,  or 
Chicago  and  Butte,  Mont.,  they  can  build  up  an  industry  there,  and  this  will  give 
them  the  best  results.  We,  of  course,  should  like  to  see  those  rates  reduced,  but  I 
do  not  consider  that  they  are  high. 

Q.  Should  you  be  in  favor  of  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
power  to  change  classifications? — ^A.  I  doti't  think  I  should.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  not  always  for  the  best  mterests  of 
the  shippers  or  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  mentioned  incidentally  in  your  statement  the 
effect  of  present  conditions  nere  upon  the  foreign  market.  I  wish  you  would  go 
into  that  a  little  further  and  state  the  result  as  you  see  it  now,  both  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  labor  union. — ^A.  Fraser  &  Chalmers  do  a  large  export  business. 
Our  competitors  are  in  Belgium,  England,  and  Germany  principally.  We  find 
that  the  working  hours  in  Germany,  particularly,  and  belgium  are  long;  that 
their  equipment  is  good.  The  living  is  cheaper;  the  rates  of  freight  are  much 
less  to  all  foreign  x>arts  than  they  are  for  us  located  as  we  are  1,000  miles  from 
the  seaboard  in  one  direction  and  3,000  miles  in  the  other;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
excessive  amount  of  work  turned  out  by  the  American  workmen  with  improved 
American  tools  that  we  are  able  to  compete  to-day.  If  our  hours  were  shortened 
or  our  wages  much  increased  the  small  margin  of  profit  that  now  results  on  all 
foreign  business  would  be  entirely  wii)ed  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  l8upi>oseyou  have  some  advantage  over  foreign  com- 
petitors in  respect  of  fuel  and  raw  material,  have  you  not?— A.  Yes;  raw  material 
is  getting  cheaper  in  this  country  all  the  time,  and  we  have  a  further  advants^ 
in  that  respect  oy  better  material,  I  think,  as  compared  with  England.  A  model 
of  a  machine  mnde  from  American  pig  (by  American  pig  I  mean  that  combina- 
tion of  all  qualities  of  pig  iron  that  may  be  brought  here  to  make  a  certain  mix- 
ture) is  25  per  cent  stronger  than  the  metal  that  would  be  put  into  the  same  model 
or  pattern  oy  an  English  workshop;  but,  unfortunately,  they  have  got  now  to  so 
establishing  the  English  model  that  whereas  in  past  years  we  used  to  have  our 
own  models  and  our  own  drawings  to  work  by  and  could  get  the  benefit  of  that 
25  per  cent  by  making  our  castings  25  per  cent  lighter,  now  we  have  to  make  our 
castings  according  to  English  drawing,  and  that  difference  is  wiped  out. 

Q.  You,  then,  have  to  cater  to  the  bias  and  prejudice,  the  preconceived  notions, 
of  your  foreien  customers? — ^A.  Yes.  I  can  give  you,  gentlemen,  this  statement, 
wmch  is  probably  as  correct  a  one  as  you  can  get  from  anyone:  We  operate  in 
Kent,  England,  a  shop  employing  the  same  number  of  men  on  an  average  the 
year  round  that  we  employ  in  Chicago,  and  our  wage  -per  week  in  England  is  10 
I>er  cent  less  than  it  is  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Is  that  the  actual  wage?— A.  That  is  the  actual  wage  paid  to  the  virorkmen. 
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If  we  have,  for  instance,  a  thousand  men  on  our  pay  roll  hero  and  a  thonsand 
men  on  the  English  pay  roll,  our  work  here  is  40  per  cent  higher  in  wages  for 
that  thonsand  men  than  where  we  are  working  on  identically  the  same  models, 
the  same  type  of  work.  It  is  true  there  may  be  more  of  this  particular  class  to 
do  there  than  there  is  here,  but  averaging  it  by  the  year  it  is  a  pretty  fair  suppo- 
sition to  say  our  output  on  all  the  different  lines  is  the  same. 

Q.  Is  the  output  i)er  man  and  machine  about  the  same? — ^A.  Much  less.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  an  individual  man  turns  out  so  much  work  as 
an  American.  Just  what  causes  that  I  am  not  prex>ared  to  say.  We  feed  our 
men  better  here;  we  house  them  better,  and  they  are  able  and  capable  of  doing 
more  work.  Now,  I  am  si)eaking  more  particxilarly  of  the  English  workman. 
The  German  workman  is  well  housed,  and  so  is  the  Belgian  workman;  but  the 
English  and  Scotch  workmen  are  not  nearly  as  well  housed  or  as  well  fed;  for 
instance,  ^et  meat  about  once  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  our  men  more  intelligent  and  energetic? — A. 
And  less  drunk — I  think  the  three  things  combined.  They  have  a  very  bad  prac- 
tice in  EIngland  of  going  to  work  before  breakfast,  and  then  shutting  down  for 
breakfast.  We  do  not  do  it  in  our  shop;  but  in  many  factories  they  shut  down  at 
9  o'clock  and  go  out  for  breakfast,  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  every  man 
before  he  comes  back  has  had  one  or  two  drinks  in  him.  I  do  not  consider  that 
they  can  do  as  well  as  our  men  Who  have  a  hearty  breakfast. 

Q.  If  the  demands  now  made  by  labor  organizations  were  conceded  by  your 
firm ,  what  would  be  the  result? — A.  We  should  have  to  close  up  our  factory.  Our 
profits  would  be  more  than  wiped  out. 

Q.  What  effect  would  that  have  both  upon  you  and  your  labor?^A.  Bad  for 
both  of  us.  Oar  labor  would  go  to  other  sections  and  get  work  elsewhere  at 
longer  hours  and  less  wages  than  in  Chicago. 

Q.  You  feel,  then,  that  the  present  condition  has  gone  about  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  go  and  still  commana  the  foreign  trade?— A.  Yes:  I  do.  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  the  fact  as  regards  the  steel  industry,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  general  machinery  industry  in  this  country.  Of 
course,  in  inventions,  where  larger  profits  may  be  obtained  because  of  special 
make  of  tools,  it  may  not  apply;  but  where  the  world  at  large  has  the  right  to 
become  a  free  competitor  it  would  apply. 

Q.  Why  has  Chicago  been  selected  as  the  most  important  place  to  start  this 
movement? — ^A.  I  can  only  answer  that  by  saying  that  they  find  conditions  'poilit- 
ically  in  their  favor.  In  New  York  City  it  must  be  said  for  the  police  dex)art- 
ment  that  a  nonunion  man  is  absolutely  protected;  and  they  allow  a  nonunion 
man  to  work  alongside  the  union  man. 

Q.  Does  or  does  not  unionism  produce  a  more  intelligent  class  of  workmen? — 
A.  We  do  not  consider  that  it  does.  I  can  state  emphatically  that  it  does  not,  so 
far  as  I  know.    1  am  talking  of  my  individual  business  now. 

Q.  The  requirements  of  the  union,  you  think,  do  not  go  to  the  intelligence? — 
A.  I  do  not  consider  that  they  do.  I  will  answer  that  a  little  more  fully  in  this 
way:  The  union  prohibits  the  engagement  of  any  man  over  21  years  old  as  an 
apprentice.  That  age  limit  absolutely  bars  out  all  colle&^e  boys  or  graduates  of 
manual-training  schools.  We  have  of  that  class  in  our  factory  to-day  probably 
15  fellows,  graduates  of  Cornell,  of  Yale,  of  Harvard,  Stevens,  and  aU  the  other 
polytechnic  schools  in  the  country.  They  come  to  us  witii  trained  minds, 
but  without  practical  education  of  their  nands.  We  say  to  those  boys:  We 
won't  make  you  an  apprentice  in  its  full  sense,  because  that  means  4  years  in 
the  shop,  but  with  your  mental  training  and  the  little  shop  practice  you  have 
had,  we  can  probably  graduate  you  in  a  year  or  two,  and  as  you  advance  we  will 
put  you  up.  We  take  these  yoking  men  and  put  them  in  charge  of  our  erecting 
m  all  parts  of  the  world.  Those  men,  with  their  intelligence  and  their  shop 
practice,  become  the  best  and  most  efficient  men  we  have.  We  take  young  men 
irom  the  Navy.  The  union  absolutely  prohibits  us  from  taking  those  boys;  and 
when  I  asked  Mr.  O'Connell  why  they  had  made  such  class  distinctions,  he  said 
he  never  knew  a  college  boy  who  was  worth  working  in  any  shop. 

Q.  Does  not  unionism  encourage  morality  and  sobriety  among  workmen? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  unionism  or  nonunionism  has  much  effect  on  that 
as  it  is  practiced  to-day?  If  you  would  attend  some  of  the  union  meetings  of 
the  machinists  or  foundrymen,  you  would  not  think  that  morality  cuts  much  of 
a  figure. 

Q.  Do  they  not  advocate  education  among  their  neighbors? — A.  And  then 
refuse  to  have  them  get  employment  after  they  are  educated.  They  say  you  can 
only  engage  so  many  apprentices  for  the  number  of  workmen  you  have  in  your 
shop.  That  is  fixed  by  the  union.  Then  they  believe  that  every  man  is  bom  free 
under  our  Constitution,  and  therefore  they  say,  you  can  not  engSLse  a  colored  man 
'n  any  branch  of  business,  and  we  on  our  part  refuse  to  allow  them  to  join  the 
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nnion.  Of  course,  what  we  have  gone  through  and  fought  for  amounts  to  noth- 
ing now  with  the  union.  In  their  last  constitution,  which  they  have  just  had 
printed,  they  wiped  out  the  word  **  white;"  but  they  told  us  in  convention  that 
they  would  not  allow  a  negro  to  work  or  become  a  member  of  their  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  find  any  negroes  as  clerks  in  stores,  etc.? — A.  We 
do  not  have  them  as  clerks,  but  we  have  them  as  workmen.  I  served  my  time  in 
the  shop  under  a  colored  man. 

Q.  You  do  not  see  them  in  the  stores  in  Chicago  as  salesmen? — A.  Perhai)s  not. 
I  very  seldom  go  into  the  stores  except  for  my  own  x>er8onal  wants. 

Q.  Isn't  it,  after  all,  a  prejudice  against  the  colored  man  that  extends  in  every 
direction  ? — ^A.  If  it  is  a  prejudice,  it  is  a  wrong  one.  They  have  a  right  to  live. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  any  man's  right  to  say,  You  shall  work  at  this,  and  shall  not 
work  at  that.  I  do  not  believe  the  colored  race  should  be  thrown  out  in  the 
street.  We  are  trying  to  do  something  with  them  every  day.  They  come  into 
I)orterage,  stand  at  the  carriage  doors,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  degree  of  efficiency 
between  the  colored  man  and  the  white  labor  ? — ^A.  The  man  1  served  my  time 
under  for  5  years  in  the  shop,  beginning  in  1867,  was  a  colored  man.  lie  was 
free  bom.  His  name  was  Kichard  Hancock,  and  he  lived  at  Lockport,N.  Y., 
where  his  father  carried  on  a  carpenter  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  he  full  black?— A.  He  was  black.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  full  black.  He  had  a  yellowish  complexion.  We  had  several 
men  learn  the  trade  under  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Notwithstanding  your  unfortunate  exi)erience  with  the 
trade  unions,  should  you  be  willing  to  recognize  unions  so  far  as  to  negotiate 
with  them  for  the  arbitration  of  differences,  provided  you  had  reasonable  assur- 
ance or  hope  that  they  could  comply  with  their  agreements? — A.  Nation^ly;  not 
locally,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated,  that  the  local  delegate  knows  nothing 
of  national  conditions  against  which  we  are  competing.  Therefore  we  wish  to 
remove  all  questions  to  a  national  board.  That  has  been  done  in  the  National 
Founders'  Association,  and  in  many  others.  In  the  National  Stove  Association 
there  has  been  no  strike  or  lockout  for  9  or  11  years,  I  think.  Before  the 
establishment  of  a  national  board  of  arbitration  there  was  scarcely  a  day  that 
some  stove  factory  was  not  either  on  a  lockout  or  a  strike.  That  is  the  reason  they 
formed  a  national  defense  association;  that  is  the  reason  we  formed  the  National 
Founders*  Association;  and  the  foundrymen  have  recopiized  both  of  those 
branches  as  national.  To-day  if  we  had  a  disturbance  in  our  factory,  and  we 
could  not  settle  with  a  committee  of  the  men  working  in  our  shop,  they  would 
have  the  right  to  appeal  their  case  to  the  local  union.  We,  on  our  part,  should 
have  the  right  to  appeal  our  case  to  our  national  board.  We  should  never  see 
their  local  union.  Their  local  union  could  turn  them  down  and  tell  them  we 
were  right,  or  they  must,  on  their  part,  send  it  up  to  the  national  organization. 
Then  the  two  presidents  of  the  national  organizations  exchange  communications, 
stating  that  this  has  come  up,  and  the  presidents  appoint  each  2  men,  who, 
with  themselves,  constitute  an  arbitration  committee  of  6,  and  these  6  men 
then  meet  within  a  fixed  time  after  their  appointment,  and  they  arbitrate  it,  and 
their  decision  is  binding  upon  all  members  of  both  associations.  That  question 
is  never  up  for  a  second  arbitration,  because  whatever  the  policy  may  oe  that 
was  involved  in  that  arbitration,  it  is  applicable  to  all  similar  things  that  may 
come  up  from  any  other  local  society  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  That  takes 
in  wages  and  everything  else.  For  that  puri)ose  we  drew  up  a  contract,  which 
contract,  as  I  say,  was  refused,  and  I  can  leave  you  copies  of  it  if  you  like.  It  is 
an  arbitration  contract  showing  what  we  agreed  to  do. 

The  contract  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

**  Whereas  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  party  of  the  first  part  hereto, 
is  a  voluntary  association  of  employers,  persons,  corporate  and  individual,  and 
firms,  members  thereof;  and 

'*  Whereas  the  said  National  Metal  Trades  Association  claims  to  represent,  and 
does  in  fact  represent,  all  such  persons,  its  members,  with  jwwer  and  authority  to 
act  for  such  members;  and 

**  Whereas  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  parties  of  the  second 
part  hereto,  is  a  voluntary  association  of  employees,  members  thereof,  claiming  to 
represent,  and  in  fact  representing,  such  members,  both  the  grand  lodge  thereof, 
the  district  lodges  thereof,  and  the  local  lodges  thereof  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and 

**  Whereas  there  now  exists  and  may  hereafter  exist  or  occur  a  condition  of 
industrial  disturbances  and  cessation  of  contract  relations  between  employer  and 
employees,  commonly  called  *  lockout'  or  *  strike,'  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  and  Digitized  by  1. ^__ 
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**  Whereas  the  undersiKned,  George  D.  Selden,  F.  H.  Stillman,  M.  H.  Barker, 
(George  A.  Watts,  H.  M.  Leland,  J.  W.  (Gardner,  Charles  Allis,  Fred  Schwedt- 
mann,  N.  H.  Covel,  Fred  F.  Stockwell,  Nathan  B.  Payne,  J.  A.  Jeflb-y,  F.  W. 
Pillsbnry,  H.  F.  Crandall,  and  N.  O.  Nelson,  are  a  lawfullv  appointed  committee 
to  represent  and  bind  bv  these  presents  hereto  the  said  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  and  all  members  thereof;  and 

**  Whereas  the  undersigned  are  a  lawfully  appointed  committee  with  authority 
to  represent  and  bind  by  these  presents  hereto  all  members  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists:  Now,  therefore, 

**  This  agreement,  made  this  17th  da^  of  March,  1900,  between  said  committee 
acting  for  and  representing  said  Nanonal  Metal  Trades  Association,  and  said 
committee  acting  for  and  representing  said  International  Association  of  Machinists, 

**  Witnesseth;  The  parties  hereto,  believing  in  the  principle  of  national  arbitra- 
tion in  settling  contentions  that  arise  between  employer  and  their  employees 
instead  of  resorting  to  lockouts  and  strikes,  do  hereby  recommend  for  ratifica- 
tion by  the  two  organizations,  known  as  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
and  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  the  following  joint  agreement: 

**  Whereas  past  experience  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  justifies  the  opinion  that  mutual  agree- 
ment conducing  to  greater  harmony  in  their  relations  as  employers  and  employees 
will  be  of  advantage:  Therefore, 

*'  Eesolved^  That  this  committee  of  conference  indorse  the  principle  of  national 
arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes,  and  recommend/  the  same  for 
adoption  by  the  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists:  Be  it  further 

*'  Itesdlvedt  That  in  all  pending  disputes  and  disputes  hereafter  to  arise  between 
members  of  the  respective  organizations,  i.e.,  an  employer  and  his  employee,  or 
employees,  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  by  the  said  parties  to  effect  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  difficulty;  failing  in  which  either  party  shall  have 
the  right  to  ask  its  reference  to  a  committee  of  arbitration,  which  shall  consist  of 
the  presidents  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  or  their  representatives,  and  two  other  representatives 
from  each  association  appointed  by  the  respective  presidents.  The  finding  of  this 
committee  of  arbitration  by  a  majority  vote  shall  be  considered  final  as  regards 
the  case  at  issue,  and  as  marking  a  precedent  for  the  future  action  of  the  respec- 
tive organizations.  Pending  adjudication  by  the  committee  of  arbitration  there 
shall  be  no  cessation  of  work  at  the  instance  of  either  party  to  the  dispute.  The 
committee  of  arbitration  shall  meet  within  2  weeks  after  the  reference  of  the 
dispute  to  them. 

'*  This  agreement  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  ratification  by  the  said  3 
associations,  notice  of  which  ratification  shall  be  promptly  given  to  each  other  by 
the  respective  secretaries. 

'*  And  it  is  further  agreed  that  during  the  time  necessary  for  the  ratification 
hereof,  as  above  provided,  and  the  time  needed  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  above 
proposed  joint  agreement,  there  shall  be  no  lockouts  or  strikes  in  either  associa- 
tion, and  all  lockouts  or  strikes  that  now  exist,  and  are  participated  in  by  the 
members  of  either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  shall  be  immediately  and 
offlciaUy  called  off  wherever  they  may  exist. ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  In  your  opimon,  then,  if  trade  unionism  is  to  survive  it 
must  recognize  general  economic  conditions,  and  it  must  have  the  power  of 
enforcing  agreements? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  we  believe  in.  We  have  an  associ- 
ation here  in  Chicago  of  manufacturers,  all  of  whom  believe  as  I  believe  to-day 
and  as  I  stated  to  you,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  had  this  meeting. 

Q.  You  refer  to  having  a  shop  in  Kent,  England?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  union  there? — ^A.  We  had  a  strike.  I  will  say  this  regarding 
England:  The  labor  unions  have  driven  England  out  of  the  competitive  markets 
of  tne  world  in  large  lines  of  business,  and  it  resulted  a  year  and  a  half  ago— 2 
years  ago — ^in  the  formation  of  a  national  association  of  manufacturers,  who  said 
to  the  union.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  shall  go,  and  we  stop  right  here.  The 
result  was  a  fight,  the  most  disastrous  strike  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain;  it 
lasted  10  montns.  The  union  forces  had  a  fund  of  $1,750,000.  All  their  local 
funds  and  all  their  reserve  funds  were  wiped  out,  and  they  were  defeated  and 
went  back  to  work  and  the  union  was  killed.  That  is  the  condition  existing  in 
England  in  the  engineering  trade  to-day.  These  unions  here  claim  in  their  pub- 
lished statements  to  have  a  fund  of  $15,000.  They  claim  185,000  men.  They 
claim  $100,000  as  the  local  treasury  fund  of  that  185,000  men.  That  gives  them 
$1 15,000  to  take  care  of  185,000  men.  On  the  other  side  they  say,  We  are  going  to 
pay  every  man  that  is  on  a  strike  $6  a  week  for  a  married  man  and  $4  for  a  single 
man,  when  they  have  hardly  50  cents  around  for  one  day. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  KIennedy.)  You  say  they  claim  to  have  that  much.  Do  you  know 
anything  in  regard  to  their  real  holdings? — A.  No,  only  this,  that  up  to  about  6 
months  ago  there  were  less  than  200  men  in  the  union,  and  in  6  months  they 
claim  to  have  swelled  that  to  8,000.  Our  investigations  would  show  that  they 
have  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,200,  so  that  of  the  6,000  men  on  the 
strike  about  one-third  belong  to  the  union  and  the  rest  do  not. 

Q.  How  did  they  swell  up  in  your  establishment? — A.  We  had  300  machinists; 
186  are  working,  206  went  on  strike.  Of  that  206  over  one-half  do  not  belong  to 
the  union,  but  they  left  from  fear.  They  came  back  to  work  Saturday  morning 
and  were  so  slugged  yesterday  morning  that  they  have  not  come  back  to  work 
to-day.  So  in  our  shop  we  figure  that  we  have  about  100  men— of  the  union 
men— of  the  206  claimed  by  the  union. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  union  membership  in  that  time? — A.  Yes.  I 
do  not  think  we  had  10  union  men  in  our  shop  2  months  ago;  did  not  know  we 
had  any,  in  fact.  We  have  had  no  complaint  from  the  men.  They  made  no 
demand  on  us.  They  placed  no  grievance  before  us.  But  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  3  weeks  ago  last  Friday,  they  walked  out  of  the  shop,  the  claim  being 
made  that  one  of  our  men  went  down  to  the  union  headquarters  and  told  the 
daughter  of  the  business  agent,  F.  W.  Brown,  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  lock- 
out m  Fraser  &  Chalmers's  shop  that  afternoon  at  5  o'clock.  This  occurred  in 
the  absence  of  her  father,  and  she  requested  the  men  to  go  back  to  the  shop  and 
call  the  men  out  on  a  strike,  which  they  did. 

Q.  (ByJMr.  A. L.Harris.)  Therp  was  a  woman  in  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Was  there  any  foundation  for  the  rumor? — A.  No;  it  was 
a  very  foolish  rumor.  We  have  large  contracts,  and  all  our  contracts  are  taken 
subject  to  a  strike  clause.  None  of  them  are  taken  subject  to  a  lock-out  clause. 
If  we  had  had  a  lock-out  we  should  have  been  responsible  on  every  contract; 
with  a  strike  we  are  not  responsible.    We  disappoint  them;  that  is  enough. 

Q.  Is  your  inability  to  fulfill  your  contracts  at  present  likely  to  cause  delay  to 
your  customers  generally  throughout  the  country?— A.  Generally,  throughout  the 
country.    That  applies,  I  think,  to  all  the  members  of  our  association. 

Q.  And  that  will  subject  the  labor  in  their  employ  to  more  or  less  inconven- 
ience and  distress? — A.  Yes;  and  it  will  result  in  Chicago  in  swelling  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  by  many  thousands  of  men,  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
men.  A  machine  is  like  a  shoe;  if  you  have  certain  men  that  make  the  soles,  and 
others  make  the  upi)ers  of  the  shoe,  and  you  can  not  get  the  soles  made,  you  can 
go  on  so  far  making  uppers,  and  then  you  must  quit.  That  is  the  way  it  is  with 
us.  All  our  industries  in  our  establishment  depend  one  upon  the  other;  they  are 
integral  parts  of  the  whole.  We  can  go  on  working  witn  our  machinists  for  a 
certain  time,  but  when  we  begin  to  stock  up  our  establishment  we  shall  have  to 
let  more  men  go,  until  at  last  it  will  mean  the  closing  of  the  shop  as  a  natural 
consequence. 

(J.  Is  it  customary  among  the  retail  merchants  of  Chicago  to  give  credit  to 
striking  workmen? — A.  I  tmnk  not.  I  think  the  workman  gets  credit,  but  when 
a  strike  comes  on  and  he  can  not  pay  his  bills  it  becomes  then  a  case  of  great 
suffering.  I  should  like  to  recite  this  as  an  illustration:  Last  Sunday  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  city  officials  in  charge 
told  me  he  had  just  had  a  very  sad  case;  that  he  had  attended  what  he  supposed 
was  a  dying  child.  He  went  to  the  house  as  a  free  physician,  sent  by  the  city. 
He  found  this  child  very  ill,  and  being  watched  over  by  the  father.  He  asked 
the  father  where  the  mother  was.  He  replied  that  she  was  out  washing,  or 
looking  for  washing.  He  said,  "  You  are  a  good  strong  man;  don't  you  work?" 
*'Yes."  *'What  oo  you  do?"  '*I  am  a  machinist.'*  He  said,  **I  know  the 
general  manager  of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  and  maybe  I  can  get  you  a  job."  He 
said,  *'  I  don't  want  work;  the  machinists  are  on  a  strike."  That  is  what  happens 
here  every  day. 

Q.  I  suppose  some  of  them  are  seeking  for  relief  from  the  public— A.  I  doubt 
whether  the  public  will  give  it  to  them  now.  The  public  is  getting  educated.  If 
they  won't  work  they  don't  believe  in  supporting  their  families.  It  has  got  to 
where  every  man  in  Chicago  is  beginning  to  feel  this  awful  condition.  Two 
weeks  ago  1  had  occasion  to  speak  to  Mr.  Marshall  Field,  who  is  one  of  the  largest 
men  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Field  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr. 
Kohlsatt,  of  the  Chicago  Times-Herald.  In  the  conversation,  lasting  over  an 
hour,  he  tried  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Kohlsatt,  and  I  dare  say  he  did  impress  on 
him,  the  awful  conditions  existing  here,  and  the  awful  fear  that  kept  out  any 
further  investments  in  Chicago,  because  of  the  condition  that  the  press,  he  said, 
might  relieve,  if  they  would  all  ^et  together  and  show  this  thing  not  to  the  bene- 
fit of  one  against  the  other,  but  m  its  true  and  reasonable  light.  He  said  it  wrs 
getting  so  oad  now  that  he  did  not  see  any  other  way  of  reaching  or  forming 
public  opinion  than  through  the  newspapers.  " "  '         O" 
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You  have  made  a  reference  to  politics  in  it. — A.  Yes. 
j.  Do  yon  know  of  any  political  interest  to  prolong  labor  difficulties?— A.  We 
are  on  the  eve  of  an  election;  Republican  in  the  State  and  county,  Democratic  in 
the  city,  and  they  are  all  watching  their  fencen  with  a  great  deal  of  care;  and  the 
labor  vote  in  this  city  and  county  is  a  casting  vote.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  true. 

<5[.  That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  quite  fully  answer  my  question. — ^A.  I  will  tiy 
to,  if  you  will  rex>eat  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  political  interest  which  seems  to  be  desirous  of  prolong- 
ing labor  difficulties?— A.  The  i)olitical  interest  exists  only  so  far  as  the  parties 
can  cater  to  the  labor  vote  in  order  to  hold  themselves  in  their  x>olitical  power. 
It  is  always  worse  in  Chicago  on  the  eve  of  an  election  when  these  troubles  occur 
than  it  is  after  an  election.  And  I  do  not  make  this  statement  as  to  any  one 
party:  I  am  not  saying  because  we  have  a  Democratic  administration  that  it 
would  be  better  if  we  had  a  Republican  administration. 

Q.  But  you  think  that  if  no  political  interests  were  involved  the  men  engaged 
in  manufacturing  would  receive  better  protection  from  disturbances  and  difficul- 
ties?—A.  Every  man  in  Chicago  believes  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  have  stated  conditions.  Have  you  any  remedy 
to  propose? — ^A.  Absolute  jwlice  protection  without  regard  to  individuals,  is  the 
only  remedy  I  can  see. 

Q.  That  is  a  local  remedy. — ^A.  As  a  local  remedy — that  is  what  I  am  speaking 
of  now.  We  think  Chicago  manufacturers  could  ^et  their  men  employed  and 
return  to  work.  I  have  dwelt  entirely  on  the  machinists*  part;  but  I  mentioned 
that  we  have  about  60,000  men  out  in  the  building  trades,  and  the  same  conditions 
exist  there.  There  is  not  a  building  being  put  up  in  Chicago  but  they  are 
assaulting  niany,  if  they  are  nonunion  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  say  police  protection  do  you  mean  to  make 
that  so  broad  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  protection  from  the  court? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  legislation,  either  State  or  Federal,  that  would  improve 
the  conditions? — ^A.  I  have  always  been  personally  against  an  elective  judiciary. 
I  think  if  we  had  a  form  of  judiciary  that  was  not  elective  it  would  be  much 
better.  We  change  our  officers  so  often;  and  it  is  a  pity  to  think  that  our  judges 
must  become  part  and  parcel  of  a  political  machine,  which  they  do.  They  are  no 
sooner  in  than  they  are  trying  to  figure  how  long  they  can  hold  their  jobs,  or  some 
other  man  is  trying  to  put  them  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  not  government  by  injunction  come  from  an 
appointive  judiciary  more  than  from  an  elective  one? — A.  Yes;  that  is  where  the 
politics  comes  in.  A  Federal  jud^e  has  no  fear  of  the  popular  vote,  and  he  does 
what  he  believes  is  right.  In  my  3udgment  the  other  judge  has  fear  of  it,  and  he 
will  not  give  an  injunction,  or  if  given  by  one  judge  you  will  always  find  another 
who  will  dissolve  or  modify  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  that  sort  of  government? — ^A.  I  believe  in  it  as  a  measure 
when  you  can  not  get  relief  any  other  way.  I  would  not  apply  for  an  injunction 
in  Chicago  if  I  could  get  police  protection;  but  when  we  can  not  get  police  pro- 
tection, when  we  can  not  get  the  protection  of  the  county  constabulary,  when  we 
can  not  get  the  protection  of  the  State  courts,  when  we  are  defeated  in  the  local 
justice  shops,  when  no  matter  how  true  or  strong  the  case  may  be  the  man  is 
discharged,  then  I  think  it  comes  properly  before  a  court  to  issue  an  injunction 
restraining  people  from  doing  violence  or  injury  to  property;  because,  if  you  do 
not  do  that,  if  you  do  not  stoj)  them  when  they  are  waylaying  your  men  and 
stopping  them,  the  next  thing  will  be  the  torch,  and  the  next  thing  will  be  like  the 
the  Hay  Market  riot,  or  the  Pallman  strike,  and  Chicago  will  be  put  imder  martial 
law.    Therefore  it  is  a  court  of  last  resort,in  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  that  the  trade  union  leaders  are  honestly 
ana  fairly  representing  the  industrial  interests  of  their  constituents,  or  are  they 
in  for  politics? — ^A.  No  body  of  men  representing  another  body  have  made  state- 
ments that  were  of  greater  injustice  to  the  laboring  men  than  those  the  leaders 
have  made  in  the  wmare  that  has  taken  place  in  Chicago  in  the  last  18  months. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  mamtaining  harmony  between  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  unions  if  they  would  confine  the  administration  of  their  duties 
strictly  to  the  industrial  problem?— A.  There  would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty, 
and  with  men  broad  enough  in  character  to  understand  the  national  conditions — 
it  comes  right  back  again  to  the  national  conditions.  I  do  not  consider  that  any 
business  agent  or  president  of  a  local  council  is  capable  of  telling  me  how  many 
hours  I  should  work  and  how  much  I  shouldpay,  without  knowing  how  much  my 
competitors  pay  and  how  long  they  work.  Therefore,  it  comes  to  a  national  mat- 
ter. Let  them  review  the  conditions  of  the  whole  country  at  large,  from  San 
Francisco  to  Portland,  Me.,  if  you  please. 
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(^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Have  you  any  advantage  in  Chicago  over  CJolnmbus, 
Ohio?— A.  Not  the  slightest.  They  are  competitors — such  i)eople  as  the  Link 
Belt  Machinery  Company,  for  instance,  handicapped  by  3  cents  an  hour  as  a  mini- 
mum. They  get  pust  as  cheap  freight  rates  and  just  as  good  facilities.  It  is  just 
such  a  point  as  that  that  we  want  to  nationalize.  If  my  competitor  pays  29  or 
30  cents  an  hour,  and  he  works  9  hours  a  day,  it  makes  very  little  dinerence  to 
me.  It  only  affects  my  foreign  trade,  and  we  can  live  without  that  if  it  comes  to 
the  necessi^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  proportion  of  your  business  is  foreign  and  what 
per  cent  domestic?— A.  Forty  per  cent  foreign  and  60  per  cent  domestic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  your  foreign  trade  growing? — ^A.  Yes.  It  dimin- 
ished from  1892,  from  the  time  of  the  Baring  failure.  It  diminished  tremen- 
dously, until  it  got  down  to  almost  the  zero  point;  then  from  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  mines  in  Africa  it  increased,  and  now  that  affairs  have  become  more  or  less 
straightened  in  the  Argentine,  and  in  Japan,  and  in  all  the  South  American 
republics,  the  American  foreign  trade  has  increased  tremendously. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  what  countries  are  your  principal  foreign  markets? — 
A.  Amca,  China,  Japan,  India,  Australia,  all  the  Soutn  American  republics,  Hono- 
lulu— ^very  large;  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  there  is  a  mine  where  we 
do  not  have  machinery.  I  might  answer  it  that  way.  Those  are  the  principal 
places. 

(J.  Do  you  manufacture  and  sell  mining  implements,  as  well  as  machines? — ^A. 
Mining  machinery — anything  that  will  dig  the  ore  out  of  the  ground  and  put  it 
into  base  or  refined  bullion. 

Q.  Several  kinds  of  ores? — A.  Gold  and  silver,  copper,  tin.  antimony,  and  lead. 

Q.  Not  zinc? — A.  Zinc  also — all  the  precious  metals;  in  fact,  all  metals,  as  far 
as  that  goes. 

Q.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  a  little  statement  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  your  own  business? — A.  The  present  firm  started  in  business  in  1872  on 
a  lot  60  by  145  feet,  on  Fulton  street,  between  Union  and  Halsted  streets,  with  a 
force  of  60  men.  That  institution  was  the  outgrowth  of  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Eagle  Works  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  my  father  was  then  general 
superintendent,  and  my  father's  partner,  Mr.  Fraser,  was  assistant  supermtend- 
ent.  We  now  occupy  about  10^  acres  of  space,  and  employ  1,500  men  here,  and 
from  t  ,000  to  1 ,200  men  in  England.  That  is  about  as  much  as  I  can  say.  We  have 
been  free  from  labor  troubles  until  this  unfortunate  trouble  last  fall.  I  knew  my 
men  particularly,  having  served  my  time  with  them.  They  all  tell  me  they  would 
come  back  to-morrow  if  they  were  not  afraid  of  having  their  heads  broken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  advantage  is  there  in  having  a  branch  in  Eng- 
land?—A.  The  Englishman,  wherever  he  goes,  is  very  true  to  his  country.  He 
is  prejudiced;  and  we  found,  after  the  African  trade  had  developed  into  Deing  a 
very  large  trade — we  having  shipi)ed  as  much  as  8,700  tons  of  machineiy  there  in 
a  single  year— that  our  patterns  were  being  copied  and  models  were  being  made 
by  English  shops,  notably  Sandycroft,  and  Roby,  of  Lincoln.  It  occurred  to 
us  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  become  an  English  concern  ourselves, 
inasmuch  as  the  building  of  works  m  England  would  make  us  such;  and,  our 
seniors  being  Scotchmen,  we  claimed  a  little  nationality.  We  built  these  works, 
and  we  now  do  a  very  large  foreign  business  there,  which  of  course  would  come 
here  if  it  had  not  been  built  there.  To  a  certain  extent  they  look  upon  it  now  as 
English  machinery. 

Q.  Can  you  go  out  and  get  markets  that  you  could  not  get  as  Americans?— A. 
In  America,  yes;  although  the  fact  is,  we  can  ship  from  Chicago  1,000  miJes  to 
New  York,  and  thence  on  to  the  Transvaal,  for  one  shilling  a  ton,  never  more 
than  that,  against  English  comi)etition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  find  better  shipping  facilities  from  England  to 
Africa  than  you  find  from  New  York?— A.  The  snipping  facilities  are  good  from 
New  York,  but  they  are  all  English  lines  of  steamers.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me 
that  question.  We  hope  some  day  to  see  American  bottoms  carrying  more  freight 
than  they  do  now.  We  ship  to  a  large  extent  all  our  machinery  to  Liverpool  or 
Heunburg,  and  have  it  transshipped  from  Liverpool  or  Hamburg  to  Australian  or 
other  ports,  because  they  get  return  cargoes  from  these  countries,  and  they 
bring  return  cargoes  from  the  foreign  countries  and  England.  That  is  being 
changed  to  a  very  large  extent  now,  so  far  as  South  America  is  concerned, 
because  of  the  immense  shipments  of  ore  that  are  being  made  from  Central  and 
South  American  countries.  In  former  days  Swansea  was  the  leading  metallurgical 
center  in  the  world,  and  what  they  could  not  do  at  Swansea  was  not  worth 
doing,  but  now  Swansea  is  not  in  it  any  more.    We  do  that  in  this  country  on 
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the  Pacific  seaboard  and  all  over  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  That  is  largely  confined 
to  the  copper  and  silver  ores,  containing  precious  metals.  So  there  is  a  very  large 
shipment  of  these  ores  now  to  American  jwrts,  and  then  they  get  American  car- 
goes to  take  to  thase  countries ,  right  back. 

Q.  Have  you  increased  the  prices  of  your  products  within  the  last  2  years? — ^A. 
In  value  per  ton,  you  mean — output? 

9.  The  prices  of  the  machines  you  sell? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  very  much,  because  the 
prices  of  pi^  iron  have  advanced  $25  a  ton  in  14  or  15  months,  and  the  price  of 
other  materials  has  advanced,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  165  per  cent.  So  we  add 
that  percentage  of  cost  to  our  old  selling  prices,  or  to  our  old  cost  of  producing. 
Then,  we  have  increased  our  wages  anywnere  from  5  to  12^  per  cent  m  the  last 
year  or  14  months. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  greater  increase  than  was  necessitated  by  the  increased 
cost  of  raw  material  and  the  wages  you  pay? — ^A.  That  is  all.  It  comes  to  us  in 
this  way:  For  instance,  we  figure  the  cost  at  a  fixed  amount,  actual  money  paid 
out,  and  we  add  to  that  the  increased  cost  of  material,  and  then  we  add  our  per- 
centage  of  profit  to  that.  Of  course,  the  cost  bein^  greater,  that  per  cent  is  on  an 
increased  amount.  It  is  better  for  us  to  have  a  high  market  than  a  low  market, 
figuring  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  sell  more  goods  on  a  high  market  than  on  a  low  market? — 
A.  Yes,  always;  always  very  much  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  I  wish  you  would  make  a  statement  in  regard  to 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  tne  merchant  marine. — A.  I  am  not  posted  sufficiently 
in  it  except  to  give  my  own  experience,  and  that  of  our  house,  and  the  experience 
of  those  m  my  line  of  business,  the  machinery  business.  We  all  feel  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  our  Government  should  take  some  action  whereby  the 
American  merchant  marine  may  be  again  established  on  the  high  seas.  We  know 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us.  We  feel  that  we  are  dictated  to  in  our 
shipments  to  Africa  by  the  three  English  firms  that  send  their  boats  over  to  New 
York  to  load;  and  witn  the  enormous  trade,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  in 
Africa — our  own  business  there  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  two  million  and  a 
half  in  a  year  in  that  one  country — ^it  does  seem  a  pity  that  our  merchants,  our 
own  owners  of  crafts,  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  carrying  that  freight.  I  have  no 
suggestions,  because  I  have  not  studied  up  the  matter  sufficiently.  I  am  afraid  I 
should  make  a  bad  break  at  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Your  general  belief  is  that  there  should  be  some  national 
aid  extended  to  shipping,  so  that  American  goods  should  be  earned  in  American 
bottoms? — A.  I  beheve  so,  yes;  along  proper  lines.  1  do  not  believe  it  wants  to  be 
confined  to  one  person,  but  make  it  an  object  for  men  to  go  into  that  industry,  and 
let  all  that  want  to  take  advantage  of  that  industry  do  so.  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  confined  to  any  one  or  two  companies. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


CmcAao,  III.,  March  20, 1900. 

TESTIMOITf  OF  ME.  PHUETUS  W.  GATES, 

Manufacturer  of  Mining  Machinery, 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  HI.,  at  10.15 
a.  m.,  Mr.  C!Iarke  presiding.  At  13.15  Mr.  Philetus  W.  Gates,  of  Chicago,  manu- 
facturer of  mining  machinery,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,,  and  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  foUovrs: 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — ^A.  Philetus  W.  Gates. 
Fost-office  address? — ^A.  650  Elston  avenue,  Chicago,  care  of  Gates  Iron 
Works. 

Q.  Occupation? — ^A.  Manufacturer  of  rock  breakers  and  mining  machinery. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  firm  been  established? — A.  The  original  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  1842. 

Q.  In  Chicaeo? — A.  Yes;  the  first  machine  shop  in  Chicago,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Has  the  Dusiness  grown? — A.  Yes.  It  was  quite  a  large  business  in  1871, 
then  conducted  xmder  the  name  of  the  Eagle  Works  Manufacturing  Company. 
At  that  time  it  went  into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  Fraser  &  Chalmers  and  the 
Gates  Iron  Works,  or  the  predecessors  of  the  Gates  Iron  Works,  succeeded  to  the 
business. 
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(^.  Are  you  now  connected  with  Fraser  &  Chalmers  in  any  way? — ^A.  No; 
entirely  distinct. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  your  business 
and  the  number  of  hands  employed? — ^A.  The  amount  is,  I  think,  upward  of 
$700,000;  practically  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  We  employ  altogether, 
I  think,  a  little  over  600  hands. 

Q.  Where  are  your  markets? — A.  Perhaps  2^  to  5per  cent  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois; the  balance  of  it  in  the  different  States  of  the  United  States,  and  from  25  to 
85  "per  cent  in  foreign  countries. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  coal-mining  machinery  as  well  as  rock-mining 
machinery? — ^A.  No,  our  business  is  for  the  precious  metals,  outside  of  the  rock 
and  ore  breakers  which  are  used  for  railroad  oallast,  and  macadam,  and  that  sort 
of  work. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  which  you  would  like  to  make  to  the  Commission, 
or  do  you  prefer  to  be  interrogated? — A.  I  should  prefer  to  be  interrogated. 

Q.  Are  your  employees  men  entirely? — ^A.  With  the  exception  of  perhaps  8  or 
10  women  used  as  stenographers  and  m  our  cost  department. 

Q.  Have  most  of  them  been  in  your  employ  a  long  time  ? — A.  Yes,  from  a  year 
or  two  to  80  or  35  years.  We  have  one  man  that  must  have  been  with  us  prob- 
ably more  than  40  years,  and  his  father  was  in  our  employ  before  him. 

CJ.  Do  your  men,  so  far  as  you  know,  generally  belong  to  a  trade  union  ? — A.  I 
think  not ;  I  think  that  the  majority  of  tnem  are  nonunion  men,  and  I  think  that 
was  especiaUy  so  up  to  the  last  year  or  two,  when  we  began  running  a  night  shift 
r^B^ilarly.  The  night  shift  seemed  to  have  been  largely  union  men,  but  the  day 
shift  included  most  of  the  old  men:  the  majority  of  the  men  were  nonunion. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  diffiulties? — ^A.  Hardly;  we  had  a  demand  through 
the  union  last  spring  for  a  minimum  rate  of  wage  with  the  founders,  with  the 
molders,  which  was  adjusted  satisfactorily,  the  men  not  going  out  on  strike. 

(^.  Your  men  are  working  now  ? — ^A.  AJl  but  the  machinists,  who  are  out  on 
strike. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cause  for  that  strike,  so  far  as  your  business  is  concerned? — 
A.  We  had  no  demand  or  complaint  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  from  either 
union  or  nonunion  men.  The  demand  came  through  the  district  lodge  here, 
known  as  district  No.  8,  which  includes  11  local  lodges  in  this  town. 

Q.  Was  there  any  notice  given  of  their  going  out? — ^A.  Yes;  the  notice  came  to 
us,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  about  the  1st  of  February,  asking  us  to  appear 
before  their  board.  We  answered  that  we  did  not  recognize  a  local  union,  but 
that  we  were  members  of  the  Nationtd  Metal  Trade  Association,  and  that  we  would 
recognize  any  agreements  that  we  made  with  our  men  there  or  that  were  made 
by  the  National  Board  of  the  Metal  Trades  Association. 

Q.  Why  did  you  prefer  to  settle  such  matters  through  the  national  organiza- 
tion rather  than  directly  with  the  local  organization? — A.  Because,  as  I  eicplained, 
we  were  almost  altogether  in  interstate  and  foreign  business,  and  the  conditions 
which  we  have  to  meet  are  those  and  not  the  local  conditions  here.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  we  sell  1  per  cent  of  our  goods  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  object  to  the  employment  of  union  men?— A.  No;  we  never 
ask  the  question  in  any  way,  sha^  or  manner. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  treat  with  the  union  in  referenceto  an  arbitration  of 
dimculties?— A.  On  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  National  Founders'  Association 
and  the  Iron  Molders*  Union  of  North  America  and  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association.  We  are  members  of  both  and  have  been 
instrumental  in  organizing  and  bringing  forward  both  associations. 

Q.  Will  jrou  please  state  what  those  lines  are  to  which  you  refer? — ^A.  Both  of 
those  associations  were  formed  with  the  view  of  arbitration  with  the  employees 
in  case  employers  and  employees  could  not  agree  in  regard  to  differences,  and  the 
object  in  both  associations  is  that  this  arbitration  shall  take  place  before  strikes 
occur.  The  fundamental  idea  in  the  association  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
arbitration  after  a  strike  has  taken  place;  it  is  then  war;  and  the  object  in  having 
the  association  is  that  if  there  are  any  differences  they  may  be  arbitrated,  if  they 
can  not  be  agreed  on  in  a  personal  way  between  the  employer  and  employees, 
while  the  men  are  at  work  and  while  the  minds  of  both  parties  are  in  such  con- 
dition that  they  can  give  fair  views  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  the  impression  that  arbitration  is  impossible  after  a 
strike  has  begun? — A.  Yes;  that  is,  true  arbitration.  We  feel  in  that  regard  very 
much  as  we  would  in  a  national  way.  If  two  nations  had  differences  with  one 
another  and  they  wanted  to  arbitrate,  they  certainly  would  not  declare  war  and 
then  go  to  arbitrating  afterwards;  they  would  do  their  arbitrating  in  the  first 
place  and  avoid  the  war.    That  is  the  object  in  these  associations;  the  object  is  to 
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arbitrate  primarily,  and  then,  if  we  can  not  reach  a  decision,  each  association  is 
free  to  do  as  it  sees  fit,  either  lockout  or  strike.  The  object  of  the  association  is 
perhaps  stated  as  clearly  as  it  can  be  in  the  first  section  of  article  2.  It  says 
(reading  from  constitution  of  National  Metal  Trades  Association): 

** Article  II,  section  1.  The  objects  of  this  association  are:  First,  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  basis  for  jost  and  equitable  dealings  between  the  members  and  their 
employees,  whereby  the  interests  of  both  will  be  properly  protected. 

**  Second,  the  investigation  and  adjustment,  by  the  pro^r  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation, of  any  question  arising  between  members  and  their  employees." 

Q.  If  arbitration  is  impossible  after  a  strike  or  other  difficmty  has  occurred, 
how  can  it  be  ended? — A.  Arbitration  perhaps  is  not  impossible,  but  I  mean  in  the 
true  sense  it  is  impossible,  for  the  reason  that  after  the  men  are  out  on  strike,  as 
is  well  known,  they  come  tinder  the  influence  of  saloons — many  of  them  use  a 
good  deal  of  liquor — and  they  become  antagonistic.  Perhaps  they  are  without 
wages,  and  it  makes  them  very  bitter  in  that  way,  and  they  are  not  in  condition 
to  use  good  judgement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Bitterness  on  the  other  side  also? — ^A.  I  was  just  going 
to  remark  that  on  the  other  side  bitterness  sometimes  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  employees  who  stay  and  are  loyal  to  the  employer  are,  as  they  call  it,  slugged, 
and  then  the  employers  are  in  no  condition  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Had  you  increased  wages  before  this  present  difficulty 
occurred? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  been  increasing  wages  steadily  for,  I  guess,  18 
months. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  your  employees  about  their  wages? — 
A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know;  certainly  the  complaint  was  not  general;  there  might 
have  been  some  particular  man  who  wanted  more  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  that  increase  of  wages  brought  the  wages  up  to 
what  they  were  before  the  years  of  depression  began? — A.  In  some  cases;  in  some 
cases  not  quite.    The  average  is  fully  up  to  1892  or  a  little  above. 

Q.  Is  your  business  more  prosperous  now  than  it  was  then? — A.  No;  and  not 
only  that,  but  the  prices  which  we  receive  to-day  are  very  much  lower  than  they 
were  in  1892.  I  can  not  s^  how  much,  but  on  some  of  our  standard  machinery 
which  we  used  to  sell  in  1892  at  a  discount  of  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  as  a 
maximum,  we  are  now  giving  a  discount  of  40  to  50  per  cent  as  a  maximum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  because  of  any  improved  processes  in  manufac- 
ture, or  because  prices  became  fixed  low  during  the  period  of  depression  and  have 
not  been  advanced  sufficiently  since? — ^A.  It  is  on  the  latter  account,  and,  of 
course,  on  account  of  stronger  competition;  but  we  have  been  able  to  meet  that  by 
improvements  in  methods  and  in  our  tools. 

Q.  You  have  also  had  some  increase  in  trade,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Gaining  further  markets  in  our  own  countiy  and  in  foreign  countries? — A. 
Yes;  our  business  has  increased  about  threefold  since  the  panic  came  on,  notwith- 
standing the  drop  in  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  any  of  the  greater  competition  that  you  speak 
about  come  from  industrial  combinations?  Is  your  trade  affected  by  those  combi- 
nations?— ^A.  Not  to  a  marked  extent.  It  may  be  in  relation  to  some  material  or 
something  of  that  kind,  but  there  are  no  industrial  combinations  that  compete 
directly  against  us  in  our  line  of  machinery.  Our  line  of  machinery  is  a  sp^dal 
line. 

Q.  They  have  not  gone  into  combinations?^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  have  competition  from  other  concerns  in  this  coun- 
try, I  suppose?— A.  In  this  same  line,  yes;  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  Allis,  of  Milwau- 
kee, Denver,  San  Francisco,  and  some  other  places. 

Q.  There  is  no  trust  or  combination  in  your  line  of  production,  is  there? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  get  your  business  into  a 
trust  or  combination?— A.  Once  or  twice. 

Q.  You  saw  no  advantages  in  it? — ^A.  There  were  advantages  in  it,  but  they 
were  not  enough  to  warrant  our  going  into  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  your  3udgment  are  the  general  conditions  of  business 
of  the  country  favorable  for  prosperity,  if  the  labor  difficulty  had  not  arisen? — 
A.  Very  much  so;  I  never  thought  them  more  so.  We  are  from  3  to  9  months 
behind  in  some  of  our  work;  we  are  running  night  and  day,  running  all  the  force 
that  we  can  get,  and  then  selecting  our  work. 

O.  Any  complaint  as  to  the  currency  or  the  tariff  that  affects  your  business 
unfavorably?— A.  Not  that  I  could  point  out.  We  find  it  difficult  to  make  collec- 
tions, but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  attribute  that  directly  to  either  the  tariff  or 
the  currency  question. 
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Q.  Is  that,  in  your  judgment,  due  to  come  later,  the  prosperity  on  the  part  of 
your  customers  or  to  possible  insufficiency  of  capital  for  their  enlarged  business? — 
A.  I  am  inclined  to  tnink  that  it  is  on  account  of  an  insufficient  amotmt  of  capi- 
tal in  the  business. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  your  customers  are  generally  prospering? — A.  They  are; 
and  our  losses  are  very  light. 

Q.  Lighter  than  they  were  during  the  period  of  depression? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  As  light  as  they  were  during  the  period  of  prosperity  in  1892  or  there- 
abouts?— ^A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Is  the  national  bankruptcy  law  a  help  or  a  hindrance,  so  far  as  you  know? — 
A.  We  have  only  come  in  contact  with  it  once.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  had 
anv  effect  on  us  seriously  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  How  about  our  revenue  laws?  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  concern- 
ing either  the  tariff  or  the  internal  revenue? — A.  Personally  I  am  not  a  believer 
in  high  tariff,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  competent  to  give  testimony  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  did  not  make  much  difference,  so 
long  as  the  Government  had  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  revenue,  whether  it 
raised  it  by  a  tariff  for  revenue  or  whether  it  raised  it  the  other  way. 

(^.  Would  you  call  a  tariff  which  admits  more  than  one-half  of  all  our  imiwr- 
tations  free  of  duty  a  high  tariff? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  I  should  be  able  to  answer 
that  without  knowing  what  the  other  half  was  and  what  it  amounted  to. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  nave  no  definite  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to  any  of  the 
rates  or  in  regard  to  any  of  the  general  regulations  or  the  administration  of  the 
tariff? — ^A.  No;  if  other  conditions  are  equal  we  can  overcome  any  unevenness  that 
there  is  there.  What  we  want  most  is  to  be  able  to  get  the  maximum  efficiency 
out  of  our  business. 

<^.  Do  you  regard  the  war  revenue — that  is,  the  internal-revenue  law — as  a 
serious  hindrance  or  embarrassment  to  business?— A.  I  can  hardly  say.  I  know 
that  it  is  very  annoying  and  oftentimes  exceedingly  unjust,  apparently;  but  1 
Bupxx)se  if  we  must  have  the  revenue  we  might  as  well  raise  it  that  way  as  some 
other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  annoying  and  when  unjust — can  you  specify? — 
A.  In  the  renewal  of  notes,  mortgages,  and  that  sort  of  thin^;  sometimes  the 
stamping  of  agreements  that  go  together.  I  have  in  mind  an  instance  where  a 
certincate  of  stock  was  sold  on  a  note  carrying  an  agreement,  and  all  three  of 
them  had  to  be  stamped  with  the  same  number  of  stamps.  It  was  certainly  one 
transaction,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  stamp  on  the  certificate  of  stock  ought 
to  have  been  enough,  since  the  other  two  agreements  applied  directly  to  that  one 
transaction. 

Q.  Were  those  persons  who  were  parties  to  that  agreement  or  transaction  people 
who  were  well  able  to  bear  that  burden  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Government? — 
A.  No  doubt  of  that,  but  they  might  have  been  the  other  kind  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  telegraph  taxes  and  express  taxes  an  annoyance  in 
your  business? — A.  Yes;  they  give  a  personal  annoyance  in  having  to  affibc  the 
stamps  more  than  anything  else.  The  tax  is  not  so  great  that  it  cuts  much  of  a 
figure. 

Q.  You  do  not  especially  object  to  the  stamp  on  checks? — ^A.  No;  only  on  the 
general  principle.  I  recoUect  back  well  to  the  time  when  we  used  to  have  them, 
and  I  recollect  the  period  very  well  when  we  did  not  have  them;  and  therefore  it 
seems  more  like  renewing  the  old  times. 

(J.  You  would  be  gTad  enough  to  have  them  all  di8i)en8ed  with  as  long  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury  and  the  needs  of  the  Government  will  warrant,  of  course? — 
A.  Yes;  very  glad  indeed. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  consider  them  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  your 
business?— A.  No;  not  to  our  business.  I  think  the  effect  on  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness would  be  more  serious  than  on  ours. 

Q.  Are  you  prei)ared  to  name  any  other  kinds  particularly?— A.  Oh,  no;  it  is 
merely  supx>osition  on  my  part.  I  was  thinking  of  such  businesses  as  real  estate, 
stocks,  and  banking,  where  they  use  large  numi)ers  of  a^p^eements,  etc. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  of  any  serious  obstacle  m  the  way  of  continued 
great  prosperity  except  the  labor  difficulties  that  are  pending,  do  you? — A.  That  is 
certainly  the  greatest.  No  doubt  very  much  can  be  done  to  prolong  the  period 
of  good  times  by  the  proper  kind  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Government  employees 
and  by  such  laws  as  will  extend  our  foreign  business.  My  own  judgment  is  that 
this  country  will  depend  more  and  more  for  the  length  of  periods  of  prosperity 
upon  the  amount  of  foreign  trade  which  it  does,  and  if  any  means  can  oe  devised 
wnich  will  increase  the  foreign  trade  it  will  prolong  those  i)eriods;  because  there 
are  certain  of  o»r  citizens  who  are  willing  to  rely  on  the  foreign  trade,  and  who 
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wotQd  like  to  increase  snch  trade  and  will  work  for  that  in  preference  to  domestic 
trade,  thereby  leaving  the  field  open  for  another  class  of  manufacturers  who  do 
not  care  to  go  to  foreign  countries  for  their  business. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  your  own  trade  is  foreign?— A.  I  can  not  give  it  exactly, 
but  during  the  hard  times  it  ran  as  high  as  35  per  cent.  I  should  judge  to-day  30 
to  25  per  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  get  more  foreign  trade  during  the  hard  times  than  you  had  had  pre- 
viously?—A.  Oh,  yes;  increased  all  the  time.  We  have  been  steadily  working 
for  forei^  trade  since  1887.  We  at  that  time  established  offices  in  London  and 
and  in  different  foreign  countries. 

C^.  Your  efforts  abroad,  then,  had  just  begun  to  fairly  materialize  when  the 
period  of  depression  came  on,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes;  and  we  had  the  full  benefit 
from  it.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  foreign  trade  I  think  we  should  have  gone  to 
the  wall. 

Q.  Because  the  fi^eneral  domestic  trade  was  so  crippled? — A.  Fell  away  so  much. 
We  not  only  got  better  prices  in  foreign  countries  than  we  got  on  our  domestic 
tradejbut  our  collections  were  much  better. 

Q.  Have  you  also  enjoyed  a  considerable  increase  in  your  domestic  trade? — ^A. 
Yes;  especially  in  the  last  24  months.  We  could  at  the  present  time  keep  our  works 
fidl  with  domestic  trade,  but  we  do  not  do  that.  We  sacrifice  the  domestic  trade 
to  foreign  trade. 

Q.  Do  you  get  larger  profits  in  your  foreign  trade  than  you  do  in  your  domes- 
tic?—A.  Not  at  the  present  time;  but  we  are  looking  forward  to  another  period  of 
depression. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  expect  to  get  larger  profits  from  articles  sold  abroad  than  at 
home? — A.  Yes;  I  think  we  shall  again  in  hard  times,  as  we  did  in  the  last 
depression.  The  prices  in  foreign  markets  do  not  fluctuate  as  they  do  in  this 
country. 

Q.  To  what  countries  do  you  sell  your  goods  mostly?— A.  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Australia,  South  Africa,  and  sometimes  Sweden,  Russia,  China,  and  vari- 
ous other  places. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  why  the  prices  do  not  fluctuate  there  as  much  as  they  do 
in  this  country? — ^A.  Yes;  because  their  method  of  doing  business  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  ours.  They  seem  to  work  more  for  future  business,  or  seem  to  pay  more 
attention  to  future  business,  than  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  do  as  a  rule. 
In  other  words,  they  do  not  pay  quite  so  much  attention  to  the  immediate  dollar. 

(^  That  practice  is  growing  with  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  is  it  not  ? — 
A.  It  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  as  we  appreciate  the  value  of  forei^  trade. 

Q.  The  same  practice  applies  also  to  the  domestic  trade,  does  it  not,  of  these 
same  manufacturers? — ^A.  i^ot  to  so  great  an  extent  with  the  manufacturers  who 
have  no  foreign  trade;  but  the  manufacturers  who  have  gone  into  foreign  trade 
or  tried  to  get  foreign  trade,  have  become  more  conservative.  I  think,  in  that 
direction. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  give  any  longer  credits  abroad  than  you  do  in  this  country  ? — 
A.  No;  as  a  rule  not  so  lons^. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  Abroad  with  commission  houses  or  with  the  consumers 
directly? — A.  More  particularly  with  the  consumers. 

Q.  The  consumers  are  large  mine  owners,  I  suppose,  to  a  great  extent,  are  they 
not?— A.  Yes;  in  some  cases.  In  some  cases  they  are  quarry  owners  and  cement 
manufacturers,  and  that  class  where  they  use  crushing  machinery. 

Q.  They  are  usually  concerns  with  large  capital  and  perfectly  responsible,  so 
that  you  consider  that  the  risk  is  small? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  usual  case,  and  even 
in  otner  cases  the  usual  practice  is  in  the  old  countries  to  get  the  capital  first  and 
buy  the  machinery  afterwards. 

Q.  In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  I  suppose  you  have  a  considerable  trade 
witnmanyindividual  operators — small  dealers — ^men  who  have  not  sufficient  cap- 
ital?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  have  a  lar^e  or  a  growing  business? — A.  Yes;  that  is  very  often  the 
case.  In  a  majority  of  cases  where  new  enterprises  are  taken  up  the  capitcd  is  too 
small;  is  insufficient. 

Q.  But,  as  a  rule,  your  customers  prosi)er  and  go  on  from  small  things  to 
^eater,  do  they  not?— A.  Not  in  the  mining  department.  The  small  customers 
m  the  mining  department,  as  a  rule^  do  not  get  beyond  a  certain  i)oint. 

Q.  Is  that  true  in  all  classes  of  mining  or  only  in  gold  and  silver?— A.  We  only 
deal  with  the  precious  metals.  By  that  we  mean  copi)er,  etc.  Those  are  all 
termed  precious  metals;  anything  outside  of  the  iron  interests,  coal,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Who  are  your  competitors  in  the  foreign  market? 
I  do  not  mean  individuals,  but  what  country  do  you  come  into  competition  with 
in  foreign  markets? — A.  England  and  Germany,  principally. 
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Q.  Have  they  any  advantages  over  you  in  the  way  of  cheap  labor  or  cheaper  raw 
material? — A.  Yes;  they  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  way  of  labor.  Thejrpay 
as  a  rule  less  than  one-naif.  I  made  a  trip  over  the  continent  and  through  Eng- 
land last  year.  I  found  in  Denmark,  in  one  of  the  largest  shops  in  Copenhagen, 
that  they  were  there  employed  at  from  four  to  six  kroners  a  day,  which  is  from 
$1  to  a  little  over  $1.50.  and  they  were  running  larger  tools  than  we  run  in  our 


shop,  paying  from  $3.50  to  $3  a  day. 
Q.  ^y  Mr.  Clarke.)  Producing 
that;  I  judge  not.    If  they  were  producing  an  equal  quantity,  we  could  not  com- 


3y  ^&.  Clarke.  )  Producing  an  equal  quantity? — A.  I  c^m  not  say  about 


pete  with  them. 

■Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  owing  to  the  superior  efficiency  of  the 
workmen  of  this  country? — A.  Yes;  and  to  the  improved  tools  which  we  have 
and  the  better  system  of  sui)erintendence. 

Q.  How  about  the  quality  of  their  production? — A.  In  some  respects  it.is  quite 
equal  to  ours;  there  are  some  instances  where  it  is  better;  tnere  are  other 
instances  where  it  is  not  as  good.  Where  we  run  to  specialties  here,  and  manu- 
facture one  thing  constantly,  we  are  usually  ahead  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  will  it  average  up? — A.  Oh,  on  the  same  line  of 
work  I  think  it  is  about  the  same.  If  I  gave  any  preference,  it  would  be  for  the 
Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  the  foreign  manufacturers  any  advantage  on 
account  of  freight  rates?  I  have  more  in  mind  water  transportation. — ^A.  Yes;  in 
water  transportation  they  have;  in  railroad  transportation,  I  think  not. 

(^.  Which  have  the  advantage  in  railroad  transportation — this  country? — A. 
This  country. 

Q.  Now,  m  water  transportation,  if  you  ship  machinery  to  South  Africa,  do 
you  ship  it  direct  from  New  York? — ^A.  Yes;  there  are  two  lines  running  direct 
from  New  York  to  South  Africa. 

Q.  Formerly  did  you  do  that?— A.  No;  to  London  and  transferred  it. 

Q.  Are  the  lines  that  you  speak  of  running  regular  lines? — ^A.  Yes;  they  run 
bimonthly,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  they  sail  under  the  American  flag? — ^A.  No;  they  are  English  lines. 

Q.  Are  those  vessels  in  any  way  interested  with  the  foreign  trade?  That  is,  I 
mean  to  say,  would  they  possibly  give  to  foreign  trade  an  advantage  over  your 
trade  shipping  from  a  foreign  port— your  foreign  port?  Are  they  owned,  in  other 
words,  or  controlled  by  foreign  ship  owners? — A.  They  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  foreign  ship  owners,  but  I  do  not  know  that  for  that  reason  they  give  any 
advantage.  I  think  they  do  as  most  transportation  lines  do;  they  get  just  as 
much  as  they  can  for  taking  the  goods  from  the  i)ort  of  New  York  to  South 
Africa. 

Q.  Are  any  of  those  vessels  owned  by  American  capital,  do  you  know? — ^A.  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of;  I  think  they  are  all  owned  in  England. 

Q.  Is  there  any  advantage  got  from  water  transportation  on  account  of  for- 
ei^  seamen  sailing  under  a  foreign  flag  in  the  way  of  cheap  labor — cheaply  paid 
sailors?— A.  I  only  know  from  observation,  from  traveling;  I  judge  that  there 
must  be.  They  are  paid  smaller  wages  than  our  seamen  are  paid,  and  I  think 
their  manner  of  living  is  not  on  quite  as  high  a  standard  as  ours. 

Q.  Is  there  a  possibility  for  us  to  establish  our  merchant  marine  on  the  hi^h 
seas  without  some  govemment-al  assistance,  in  your  opinion? — ^A.  I  think  it  will 
come  in  course  of  time,  but  it  will  not  come  nearly  as  quickly  as  it  would  if  we 
had  some  governmental  aid. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  governmental  aid  properly  dispensed? — ^A.  Yes;  properly 
dispensed. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  plan  for  dispensing  that  to  the  advantage  of  the 
American  shipper? — A.  I  do  not  see  any  particular  objection  to  the  Hanna-Payne 
bill;  I  should  hke  to  see  it  passed. 

Q.  You  would  favor  that? — A.  I  should. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  TheFrye  bill  would  be  just  as  satisfactory,  so  far  as  you 
know?— A.  I  do  not  remember  tne  Prye  bill  very  distinctly. 

(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  Frye  bill  is  very  similar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Very  similar;  and  it  is  the  idea  that  you  wish  to  recom- 
mend?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  the  specific  measure,  as  I  understand! — A.  No;  any  measure  that 
would  give  the  money  in  the  ri^ht  direction  instead  of  benefiting  someyidividual; 
that  would  really  benefit  the  shipping,  would  be  all  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  present  condition  of  your  labor  troubles  here 
handicapping  your  business  seriously?— A.  Terribly. 

Q.  If  it  continues,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result? — A.  It  will  either  result  in 
our  reducing  our  business  back  to  a  specialty,  or  it  will  result  in  our  having  to 
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abandon  onr  business  entirely,  because  it  is  simply  impossible  for  ns  to  submit  to 
the  dictations  of  the  local  umons  here.  If  we  can  not  get  to  a  point  where  these 
difficulties  can  be  settled  without  strikes  and  in  a  national  way,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  exist. 

Q.  If  that  condition  should  obtain  generally  in  manufacturing  in  Chicago,  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  laboring  man?— A.  He  would  have  to  seek  new  fields 
so  far  as  that  line  of  business  is  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  his  present  attitude  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  manufacturing  of  Chicago  as  a  manufacturing  center? — ^A.  It  most  certainly 
is.  The  system  under  which  they  are  working  certainly  means  the  minimum 
efficiency  instead  of  the  maximum  efficiency.  The  rules  and  by-laws  and  consti- 
tution of  their  order  plainly  state  such,  and  practical  results  show  that  such  is 
the  case. 

Q.  Now,  as  both  parties  are  interested — ^both  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer- 
is  there  no  possibility  of  their  getting  together  upon  some  common  ground  in  the 
course  of  time?— A.  That  is  exactly  what  these  two  associations,  the  Founders 
and  the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association,  and  also  the  Stove  Molders*  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  the  original  association  of  the  kind,  have  been  striving  to  bring 
about. 

Q.  In  those  trades  you  have  succeeded,  have  you,  in  reducing  the  labor  trouble 
at  least  to  a  minimum? — A.  In  the  stove  molders'  trade,  which  has  the  making 
of  stoves,  and  is  controlled  by  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America  on 
their  side  and  by  the  National  Stove  Founders'  Association  on  the  side  of  the 
stove  manufacturers,  they  have  now  been  running  since  1890  without  a  strike, 
and  before  that  time  they  were  in  constant  strikes.  In  fact,  it  was  the  striking 
which  made  them  form  the  association,  and  in  the  first  instance,  in  1887,  it  was 
formed  to  fight  the  strikes.  In  the  Iron  Molders'  Association  and  the  National 
Founders'  Association,  which  includes  the  founders  in  the  machinery  line  on 
castings  and  the  other  lines  of  castings  outside  of  stoves,  we  have  an  arrange- 
ment bv  which  the  differences  come  up  to  a  national  arbitration  board.  While 
that  only  went  into  effect  last  May,  it  succeeded  in  holding  the  molders  in  almost 
all  instances  very  closely  to  the  line,  and  if  the  National  Arbitration  Board  had 
had  more  influence  or  authority  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  a  single 
case  where  any  of  the  members  of  the  two  associations  would  have  failed  to  reach 
a  settlement  without  a  strike. 

Q.  The  machinists'  association,  at  least  its  present  strength,  is  comparatively 
new  here,  is  it  not? — A.  The  machinists'  association? 

Q.  I  si>eak  now,  of  course,  of  the  labor  side. — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
when  it  was  organized.  It  has  not  had  any  very  great  strength  until  this  last 
year. 

Q.  Has  your  arrangement,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  condition  of  the  stove  molders 
ana  others,  attracted  any  attention  from  those  who  are  trying  to  follow  a  similar 
plan? — ^A.  Yes,  it  has  attracted  a  g:ood  deal  of  attention,  and  there  are  members 
coming  into  the  founders'  association  all  over  the  country  every  month — manu- 
facturers who  recognize  the  justice  of  the  principle  and  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done.  I  think  that  at  first  there  were  a  good  many  who  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  in  that  way,  but  experience  is  beginning  to  show  that 
something  can  be,  and  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  conservative  concerns  in  the 
country  are  coming  into  the  association  right  alon^. 

Q,  (fey  Mr.  Kennedy.)  guppose,  now,  that  all  the  engineers  were  members  of 
the  union  and  that  they  determined  to  stand  out  for  what  they  were  contending 
for,  and  would  stand  out  unless  you  submitted  to  local  arbitration;  that  would 
mean  ruin  for  your  business  and  starvation  for  them,  i)erhaps.  Would  you 
rather  see  your  business  go  to  destruction  than  to  patch  up  your  difficulty  with 
them  in  the  best  way  that  you  could  by  local  arbitration:' — A.  Yes;  I  certainhr 
should,  because  temporizing  does  not  help  matters,  especially  in  their  case.  M 
the  average  of  inteUigence  was  hich  you  might  iwssibly  afford  to  temporize  with 
them,  but  it  is  not  high,  and  they  do  not  understand  that,  and  it  becomes  license, 
license.  If  the  local  association  can  once  maintain  its  control  there  is  no  end  to 
what  it  will  have  afterward.  The  present  demands  of  the  machinists,  outside  of 
one  demand,  the  first  one,  which  is  that  every  shop  shall  be  a  union  shop  and 
employ  only  men  in  good  standing,  are  not  so  bad  themselves;  but  the  first  one, 
which  means  that  we  should  empio;jr  none  but  union  men,  also  means  that  the 
union  men  shall  live  up  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  and  rules  of  their  asso- 
ciation, which  means  absolute  ruin  to  business.  The  strange  part  of  it  to  me  is 
that  the  men  themselves  are  not  intelligent  enough  to  see  what  it  means  them- 
selves. I  can  just  read  you  one  rule  of  their  own  constitution  which  in  itself 
would  tell  the  whole  story  if  there  was  nothing  else  behind  it.  This  is  in  the 
addenda  to  the  general  rules  of  the  order.  -  ^ .   -         o" 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  you  read  from,  now?— A.  The  constitution 
of  the  National  Association  of  Machinists.  This  shows  the  general  rules  of  the 
order  for  the  whole  association.  There  are  two  sets  of  rules — one  is  for  the  grand 
lodge  and  the  other  for  the  local  lodges.  ^Reading:)  "  No  member  shall  take  a 
job  for  less  than  it  formerly  paid."  That  simply  means  this  to  the  employer: 
That  if  he  has  a  workman  in  his  shop  who  is  an  excellent  workman  and  entitled 
to  more  pay  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wage,  which  is  a  thing  that  is  established 
in  any  union,  he  will  not  advance  that  man's  i)ay,  for  the  simple  reason  that  if 
he  loses  that  man  in  any  way  the  next  man  that  comes  on  can  not  take  the  job  for 
less  than  the  first  man.  Now,  we  have  many  men  in  our  employ  who  will  earn 
50  cents  more  a  day  than  others  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  the  full  amount  they 
can  do;  but  if  we  were  under  union  control,  and  were  controlled  by  that  rule,  it 
must  be  i)erfectly  evident  that  we  would  not  raise  such  a  man's  wagjes.  Then  if 
a  man  knows  we  will  not  raise  his  wages  because  he  is  efficient,  he  will  simply  go 
the  other  way  and  do  just  as  little  work  as  he  can  iKJssibly  do. 

Q.  Most  unions  have  a  minimum  scale  and  permit  their  members  to  get  as 
much  as  they  can. — A.  I  think  you  will  find  this  is  the  rule  with  them  here  as  in 
most  of  the  unions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Suppose  you  paid  lower  wages  in  a  depressed  i)eriod  and 
hign  wages  in  a  prosperous  period;  would  that  rule  prevent  you  from  carrying 
on  your  business  in  a  depressed  time? — ^A.  Most  assuredly.  If  we  were  union 
shops,  we  should  have  to  stand  by  the  rules  unless  the  local  union  of  its  own 
accord  reduced  the  minimum. 

Q.  You  would  have  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  were  paid  in  prosperous  times 
under  that  rule,  should  you  not? — A.  Yes;  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  constitution 
here  provides  for  that  very  thing,  that  the  local  union  shall  vote  on  any  reduction 
in  wages.  That  is  what  they  consider  one  of  their  grievances.  It  is  probable 
that  in  hard  times,  when  they  could  not  get  work,  they  would  break  away  from 
the  union  of  their  own  accord,  or  that  the  union  might  agree  to  come  down  on 
their  minimum  price;  but  they  most  assuredly  would  not  do  it  until  the  manu- 
facturers had  been  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  they  could  not  pay  them  the 
wages. 

Q.  In  the  pending  diffiqulties  here  do  you  think  that  the  work  people  them- 
selves are  generally  satisfied  to  be  out,  or  would  they  rather  be  at  work? — A.  I 
think  the  great  ma3ority  of  them  would  rather  be  at  work. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  they  are  really  misrepresented  by  the  trade-union 
representatives? — ^A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  their  object  in  going  counter  to  what  you  think  is  the  wish  of  the 
men? — A.  Well,  it  is  like — to  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  game  of  i)olitics.  These 
men  are  in  there  for  certain  reasons  and  they  must  show  what  they  are  doing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workingmen.  There  are,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  the 
workingmen  who  are  dissatisfied,  and  never  would  be  satisfied  with  anything 
that  they  got.  It  is  that  class  that  very  largely  controls  the  situation,  very  much 
as,  in  a  town  of  this  kiad,  in  certain  wards  where  the  politicians  are  not  of  a  high 
order,  it  is  a  certain  class  that  go  to  the  primaries  and  make  up  the  slate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  a  reeling  at  the  present  time  that  leads  the 
workmen  to  array  themselves  against  their  employers,  i)olitically  or  otherwise? — 
A.  Well,  it  has  gone  so  far  in  this  city  that  there  are  in  the  councils  now,  in  the 
offices  in  the  city  hall,  a  large  number  of  pronounced  labor  leaders.  That  is 
one  of  the  rules  in  this  constitution.  (Reading.)  In  section  7  of  the  platform  it 
says:  **To  stimulate  the  political  education  of  members  to  understand  their 
political  rights  and  use  the  oallot  intelligently  in  their  respective  jwlitical  i)arties, 
to  the  end  that  the  government  may  be  for  and  by  the  jyeople  and  not  be  used  as 
a  tool  to  further  the  ends  of  combinations  of  capital  for  its  own  personal  aggran- 
dizement, we  recommend  to  our  members  to  at  once  set  about  securing  the 
nomination  and  election  of  pronounced  trade-unionists  in  municipal,  State,  and 
national  le^slatures,  to  the  end  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  humiliate  our 
citizenship  in  the  future  with  fruitless  petitions."  Now,  so  far  as  the  manufac- 
turers are  concerned,  they  make  i)etition  after  petition,  fruitless  petitions,  and 
some  of  them  that  are  very  ^ood,  too ;  but  we  do  not  complain  a  great  deal  about 
that;  we  simply  keep  on  until  we  get  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Well,  is  there  anything  to  condemn  in  that  plank  that 
you  have  read?  Is  it  not  admirable,  after  all,  that  they  should  strive  to  educate 
their  members  in  their  political  rights  and  privileges  ?— A.  Yes;  providing  the 
thing  is  honestly  carried  out;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about 
unions  themselves  being  a  good  thing,  if  they  were  used  for  their  legitimate  objects; 
but  when  the  rules  are  such  as  we  find  here,  which  limit  a  person  to  one  tool,  and  in 
every  instance  curtail  the  production  and  limit  the  capacity  of  the  man,  make 
one  level  to  which  each  man  must  vr^rk  without  any  chance  to  rise,  then  it 
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becomes  an  entirely  different  affair.  Words  may  bo  very  flattering,  but  behind 
them  there  may  be  another  meaning  entirely;  and  you  can  only  judge  of  the 
meaning  by  the  acts  as  they  come  out.  I  am  in  favor  of  unions  myself ,  because  I 
am  in  favor  of  this  arrangement  here.  I  think  the  time  will  come  when  all  work- 
men will  be  in  unions  on  one  side  and  the  manufacturers  in  combinations  of  this 
kind  on  the  other  side.  That  is  the  way  to  handle  these  things.  It  is  the  hope 
that  by  getting  it  into  national  hands  tnere  can  be  a  higher  order  of  intelligence 
brought  to  bear  on  both  sides,  and  the  rights  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  rights 
of  the  laboring  man  can  be  shown  up  in  such  shape  that  they  will  agree  mutually 
to  such  arrangements  as  will  be  of  advantage  to  both  parties,  and  therefore  do 
away  with  all  this  unrest  which  we  have  to-day  through  these  local  unions,  which 
are  controlled  practically  by  the  walking  delegates. 

Q.  You  agree,  then,  that  the  combinations  of  capital  which  are  being  made  all 
the  while  are  logically  driving  the  workin^en  into  combinations;  that  it  is 
a  necessity  for  them  to  get  into  a  combination  to  protect  themselves? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  so  much  a  question  of  the  combinations  of  capital  in  the  sense 
of  trusts,  etc.  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  caused  it.  I  think  it  started  before 
that;  it  started  in  the  different  way  business  is  done  to-day — the  large  volume  of 
business  which  is  done.  For  instance,  in  my  father's  day  the  business  was  done 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  knew  almost  every  man  in  the  shop;  could  go  in  and 
call  them  by  name;  had  i)erhaps,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  worked  at  one  time  with 
a  good  many  of  them.  But  I  could  not  do  the  same  thing  in  our  work  to-day.  I 
perhaps  know  more  men  in  our  works  than  manufacturers  usually  do,  having 
been  m  it  all  my  life  and  been  among  these  old  men.  But  I  can  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  give  personal  attention  to  the  complaints  of  600  men.  and  it  is 
perfectly  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  combine,  and  if  they  have  any 
grievance,  that  they  should  send  it  up  m  that  way.  In  fact,  I  want  to  have  them 
do  it  in  that  way,  oecause  if  their  unions  are  properly  controlled,  many  supposed 
grievances  would  be  laughed  out  of  court  by  the  officers  themselves,  and  nothing 
would  come  up  to  me  that  was  not  of  some  moment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  you  object  to,  then,  is  not  the  union,  but  the 
abuses  of  the  union? — A.  Most  assuredly.  The  union  in  itself  is  a  good  thing. 
This  constitution  is  full  of  the  most  worthy  objects,  sick  benefits  and  death  bene- 
fits and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  the  union  were  proi)erly  controlled  and  by  the 
proper  kind  of  officers,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  all 
the  way  along. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  economic  problems  necessarily  involved  in  the  mat- 
ter can  be  better  understood  and  disposed  of  by  a  national  organization,  in  view 
of  the  interstate  character  of  production  itself,  than  by  a  local  organization? — A. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  £xx)erience  has  shown  me  that  not  only  on  the  side  of 
the  men,  but  on  the  side  of  the  manufacturers,  since  we  have  been  coming  together 
in  these  associations,  in  this  way,  there  have  been  the  greatest  kind  of  advant£^^. 
Men  who  were  perfectly  radical,  who  would  not  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  unions  m  the  nrst  place,  begin  to  see  their  rights;  the  international  labor 
bodies  on  the  other  side  begin  to  see  the  rights  of  the  manufacturers;  and  where 
we  have  had  joint  conferences  together  on  certain  subjects,  the  parties  to  the 
conferences  on  both  sides  have  asked  a  withdrawal,  because  they  saw  that  it  had 
got  up  to  a  point  where  they  did  not  understand  it  and  they  both  wanted  time  to 
think  the  matter  over  and  come  to  some  good  decision. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  for  legislation,  either  national  or 
State,  which  you  think  would  promote  the  industry  in  which  you  are  engaged? — 
A.  I  have  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this  matter  is  purely  a  commercial 
matter.  My  impression  is  that  outside  of  such  matters  as  will  take  care  of  crim- 
inal acts,  it  is  better  left  with  the  manufacturers  and  the  men  themselves  on  the 
lines  that  have  been  laid  out  in  these  associations.  There  has  been  one  attempt 
at  legislation  on  this  plan  in  New  Zealand.  The  laws  in  Ne'w  Zealand  are  nowm 
effect  and  accomplisn  very  much  the  same  ends  which  these  associations  are 
accomplishing  here,  and,  we  understand,  with  a  great  deal  of  success;  but  in  this 
country  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  likely  to  be  successful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  do  not  despair  of  the  time  coming  when  an 
adjustment  can  be  made?— A.  Oh,  I  do  not.  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  the  time 
will  come;  and  it  will  come  through  arbitration  of  this  character — not  arbitration 
after  an  overt  act  has  been  done,  but  before. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  to  the  benefit  of  State  arbitration  boards 
in  case  of  sfakes? — A.  I  have  gjiven  some  thought  to  it,  but  I  have  not  much  con- 
fidence in  it.  I  fear  that  political  influences  will  always  have  more  or  less  to  do 
with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  have  a  State  board  in  Illino|gJ55r@(3?es;  I  think 
we  have.  "  o 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  You  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  an  a^eement  with  the 
men  that  there  shall  oe  no  strike  and  no  lockout  under  any  circumstances,  and 
that  the  differences  that  mav  arise  from  time  to  time  shall  be  settled  by  represent- 
atives of  both  sides  and  by  final  decision  of  a  referee,  if  it  is  necessary  to  call  one 
in?— A.  We  have  not  done  anything  in  the  way  of  a  referee,  because  we  have 
always  felt  that  it  was  better  to  have  a  board  equal  on  each  side  and  let  the 
majority  of  the  board  decide;  that  if  a  projwsition  was  suggested  that  the  board 
comd  not  get  together  on  it  was  a  very  dangerous  affair  to  take  in  a  referee,  for 
the  reason  that  ma  position  would  not  be,  x>erhaps,  satisfactory  to  the  side  whom 
it  was  against.  That  might,  of  course,  be  as  much  so  with  the  men  as  with  the 
manufacturers;  and  we  beHeve,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  if  the  subject  to  be 
adjusted  is  one  that  can  be  adjusted  it  can  be  settled  by  an  equal  board  better 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  the  influence  will  be  better. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  subcommission  took  a  recess  until 
2.80  o'clock  p.  m. 


CJhicaoo,  III.,  March  eo,  1900, 

TE8TIM0H7  OF  MB.  HABBI80H  H.  EOXnTT&EE, 

President  of  the  Turner  Brass  Works. 

The  subcommission  met  at  10.15  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  After  finishing 
the  testimony  of  the  precedin^witness,  Mr.  Harrison  H.  Rountree,  of  Chicago, 
m.,  president  of  The  Turner  Brass  Works,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  Please  give  your  name. — A.  My  name  is  Harrison  H. 
Bountree. 

Q.  Post-office  address?— A.  122  Einzie  street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Q.  And  occupation?— A.  President  of  The  Turner  Brass  Works,  a  con)oration. 

Q.  The  Turner  Brass  Works  is  located  in  Chicago? — A.  Located  in  Chicago. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  established  here?— A.  The  Turner  Brass  Works 
was  incorporated  in  1889,  succeeding  to  the  business  of  E.  H.  Turner,  who  started 
in  l£f^l;  so  the  incorporation  is  11  years  old,  although  the  business  has  been  estab- 
lished 20  jears.  It  has  been  under  the  present  management  since  its  incorpora- 
tion, or  smce  within  a  month  or  two  after  its  incorporation. 

Q.  Do  you  make  brass  or  brass  goods? — ^A.  We  make  brass  goods.  We  buy 
raw  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  materials,  run  our  own  foundry  in  which 
we  do  our  casting,  have  a  finishing  department  where  the  necessary  machining  is 
done  on  the  goods,  and  x)olisliing  and  buffing  and  plating  perhaps,  and  the  finished 
product  is  sold  to  the  customers.  We  also  Duy  sheet  brass,  tubing,  and  rods,  and 
use  this  frequently  in  combination  with  the  castings.  We  also  buy  aluminum 
ingots  and  aluminum  sheets,  tubes,  and  rods,  and  put  it  through  practically  the 
same  processes  as  the  brass. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  constituent  elements  of  brass  in  recent 
years? — ^A.  To  my  knowledge  there  has  not  been;  I  think  cast  brass  is  made 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was  a  thousand  vears  ago.  The  brass  is  cast  in  sand  from 
metal  or  wooden  j^ttems  which  have  nrst  made  the  depressions  in  the  sand.  The 
metals,  copper,  tm,  lead,  etc.,  are  mixed  in  a  plumbago  crucible,  and  in  the 
molten  state  poured  into  the  sand  mold.  But  there  are  a  few  changes  in  that  part 
of  the  castings.  Machinery  has  entered  in  a  little  bit  in  some  cases,  and  a  httle 
bit  in  the  handling  of  the  patterns,  relieving  the  operator  of  considerable  hand 
work. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  proportions  of  the  constituent  elements?— A.  They  vary 
considerably.  C]k)pper  is  20  parts  to  1  or  2  parts  of  the  others,  lead  and  tin  and 
zinc,  depending  largely  upon  the  quality  of  metal  desired.  Old  brass  is  remelted 
and  we  mix  it  with  new  metal  frequently.  In  fact,  it  is  a  considerable  saving 
for  some  articles. 

S.  Are  you  willing  to  state  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  your  business 
the  number  of  ha^ds  employed  when  you  are  running?— A.  We  carry  $75,000 
fire  insurance.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  say  exactly  what  a  plant,  having 
run  as  long  as  ours,  is  worth.  The  plant  would  be  worth  perhaps  not  more  than 
$75,000,  if  split  up  and  disposed  of  piecemeal.  We  believe  that  our  plant  is  worth 
about  the  same  amount  of  money  as  our  good  will,  as  the  reputation  we  have, 
having  been  in  business  a  long  time  and  being  the  largest  concern  in  our  special 
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lino  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  we  know.  Our  special  line  is  making  largely 
special  brass  work  to  order;  not  shelf  goods  and  not  shop  goods,  but  larg-ely  to 
order.  We  were  employing  150  people.  We  have  sometimes  run  up  as  high  as 
200,  but  our  facilities  only  allow  us  to  work  about  150,  and  to  increase  over  that 
means  running  an  extra  shift — ^a  night  force.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  night 
shift  profitable,  so  we  have  latterly  confined  ourselves  to  a  day  shift. 

Q.  Were  your  employees  all  men?— A.  Men  and  boys.  We  employ  no  female 
help  excepting  office  help. 

Q.  Were  they  mostly  native  American? — A.  About  half.  The  boys  are  almost 
invariably  born  in  this  country,  but  frequently  of  foreign  parents;  the  workmen 
are  x>erhapB  half  and  half,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Were  many  of  the  workmen  skilled  before  they  came  to  you? — A.  A  good 
many  of  them  are  skilled.  We  frequently  get  very  valuable  workmen  among  the 
Swedes.  I  think  the  imported  Swede  is  a  CHBtter  workman  than  any  other;  some- 
times a  German  who  has  learned  his  trade  in  the  old  country. 

Q.  Aire  your  employees  gjenerally  organized  in  unions? — A.  1  will  ^ve  you  a 
short  story  of  the  small  strike  as  an  answer  to  that,  which,  perhaps,  is  my  best 
way  to  answer  the  question.  Two  weeks  ago  to-day,  at  noon,  23  men  went  out 
on  a  strike  at  the  call  of  the  business  agent  or  walking  delegate.  That  afternoon, 
perhaps,  half  a  dozen  more  boys  or  men  went  out.  In  the  morning  a  good  many 
of  the  men  did  not  appear.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  did  not  make  any  effort  to 
appear  at  the  factory  and  some  of  them  were  stopped  on  the  outside  of  the  fac- 
tory and  persuaded  not  to  come  in.  At  noon — ^it  happens  in  our  locality  that 
there  is  a  saloon  on  each  side  of  our  front  door  and  several  within  a  block  or  two, 
saloons  and  lunch  places — our  men  go  out  to  lunch  very  largely  and  when  the 
men  went  out  to  lunch  a  good  many  of  them  did  not  come  back.  Then  the  next 
morning  there  were  fewer  men  at  the  factory,  until,  on  Saturday  morning,  out 
of  150,  there  were  just  13  that  worked.  I  interviewea  the  13  individually,  one  by 
one,  and  asked  them  whether  they  desired  to  continue  work  or  whetner  they 
preferred  to  lay  off  until  the  trouble  had  blown  over.  The  reply  was  with  11  of 
the  men  that  they  would  prefer  to  discontinue  work  until  it  was  more  comfort- 
able, that  they  were  in  fear  somewhat,  and  that  they  were  certainly  very  uncom- 
fortable; so  we  decided  to  close  the  factory.  It  is  our  custom  to  pay  off  Saturday 
afternoons  at  8  o'clock.  We  closed  the  factory  at  8  o'clock  on  Saturday.  The 
men  work  lOi  hours  a  day  5  days  in  the  week,  and  closing  at  3  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day gives  them  60  hours  for  the  week.  I  called  the  men  all  together  at  their 
regular  time  for  being  paid  off  and  I  talked  with  them.  As  I  say,  there  were 
only  23  union  men  that  went  out.  The  rest  of  the  men  were  persuaded— I  think 
121;  so  that  would  make  a  total  of  144  altogether  that  day  that  did  not  work. 
Nearly  four  times  as  many  were  persuaded  not  to  work  as  belonged  to  the  union, 
I  suppose.  In  the  talk  I  had  with  them  there  was  a  spokesman  for  the  strikers, 
and!  was  advised  that  there  were  49  members  of  the  union  and  not  23.  This  was 
from  Tuesday  until  Saturday,  so  I  believe  that  the  union  doubled  in  our  force- 
doubled  its  membership  between  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  If  there  has  been  no 
change  since,  one-third  of  our  workmen  are  members  of  the  union. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  misunderstanding  or  disagreement  between  you  and 
them  about  wages  or  hours  of  labor? — A.  'fiiere  never  had  been  any;  there  had 
not  been  any  discussion;  no  committee  of  the  workmen  had  ever  come  to  me  or 
ever  asked  for  an  interview,  so  far  as  I  know.  We  have  9  departments,  each  in 
charge  of  a  foreman,  and  then  there  is  a  superintendent  in  charge  of  all  of  them, 
who  nas  been  a  workman  all  his  life  and  understands  nearly  all  the  different 
trades.  In  case  there  had  been  a  desire  for  a  conference  or  a  request  made,  or  a 
grievance,  it  naturally  would  have  come  through  the  superintendent  to  me.  It 
would  not  have  been  stopped  anywhere.  My  connection  with  the  men  is  very 
close.  I  know  half  of  them  by  name.  Many  of  them  are  individuals  who  came 
to  us  as  errand  boys  and  have  been  in  the  factory  and  learned  their  trade  there,  in 
one  way  and  anotner,  and  many  of  them  are  now  journeymen  that  were  errand 
boys;  so  I  know  them.  I  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  them,  and  we  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  having  very  pleasant  relations.  There  never  has  been  a  ques- 
tion. If  anybody  in  the  ractory  believes  that  he  is  not  fairly  treated  in  the  matter 
of  labor,  in  the  matter  of  wages,  he  will  make  his  request,  and  usually  has  an 
interview  with  me.  I  have  no  door  to  my  office,  and  any  workman  can  come  at 
any  time,  even  in  his  working  hours,  and  have  an  interview.  There  never  has 
been  any  question  at  all  raiseid  about  that  or  hours.  The  men  pretty  thoroughly 
understand  that  if  they  wanted  shorter  hours  they  could  have  them,  but  only 
with  the  pay  of  shorter  hours.  There  never  has  been,  as  I  say,  any  request  at  all 
by  the  business  agents.  Having  so  many  departments,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
be  interviewed  by  a  number  of  business  agents.  There  is  a  business  agent  for 
the  molders — ^the  brass  molders'  union;  there  is  another  for  the  polishers'  union, 
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and  there  is  another  for  the  finishers'  union;  and  in  addition  to  them  would  be 
the  business  agent  for  the  machinists.  We  run  but  few  machines,  but  we  do  run 
a  few.  We  have  a  half  dozen  to  a  dozen  men  who  are  simply  tool  makers  and 
die  makers  or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  business  agents  began  making  calls  in  October  and  November.  They  have 
called  on  us  oftener  than  on  any  other  brass  concern  in  Chicago,  I  believe,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  a  brass  club,  which  was  organized  last  spring,  and  I  was 
instrumental  in  the  organization.  In  fact,  it  staji;ed  by  my  astdng  two  men  to 
lunch.  We  started  the  brass  club.  We  have  a  membersnip  of  nearly  all  the  peo- 
ple who  handle  brass — who  make  brass  in  Chicago.  The  secretary  of  our  company, 
Mr.  Ferris,  is  president  of  the  brass  club.  It  was  thought  that  our  position  on  the 
subject  of  the  recognition  of  the  combination  would  mdicate  the  position  of  the 
most  of  the  members  of  the  trade — the  most  of  the  members  of  the  brass  club— and 
for  that  reason,  1  think,  the  business  agents  visited  us  oftener  than  they  visited  any 
other  concern.  There  are  employed  in  Chicago  about  4,000  people  in  brass  estab- 
lishments, working  on  brass.  That  includes  tne  various  lines,  and  this  brass  club 
includes  in  its  membership  most  of  the  employers.  The  business  agents  appeared, 
and  the  first  interview  I  had  was  a  request — was  a  question  put  to  me  by  one  of 
the  business  agents — as  to  whether  we  would  adopt  tne  union  label.  My  reply  to 
him  was  simply  offhand;  if  we  can  make  more  money  for  ourselves  ana  the 
employees,  we  would  adopt  anything  in  the  way  of  a  label  or  any  other  suggestion 
that  anybody  may  offer;  and  tiie  interview  terminated,  no  further  remarks  being 
made  than  that.  Some  time  after  that  the  two  business  agents  appeared  and 
handed  me  a  contract  and  asked  me  if  I  would  look  it  over,  and  they  would  come 
again.  After  a  week  or  two  they  came  again,  and  they  asked  me  then  if  I  would 
sign  the  contract,  and  I  said  no;  and  they  said  they  would  see  me  again.  We  had 
conversations  at  these  times,  but  nothing  important,  and  they  appeared  again  and 
asked  me  to  give  them  the  old  contract,  saymg  that  they  had  a  new  one.  They 
handed  me  a  new  contract  and  asked  me  to  go  over  it,  and  I  said  no,  we  had  decided 
not  to  unionize  the  shop,  and  we  could  not  enter  into  any  agreement.  We  had 
several  interviews,  but  our  answers  have  always  been  the  same;  and  our  refusal 
to  unionize  the  shop  is  the  only  thing.  We  understand  that  to  recognize  the 
union  is  to  agree  to  employ  only  members  of  the  union.  That  is  the  first  article 
in  their  contract;  of  course,  witnout  that  no  agreement  could  be  entered  into. 

(X  Did  you  at  any  of  these  interviews  object  to  employing  union  laborl  — 
A.  No,  not  to  employing  union  labor.  It  has  never  been  our  custom  to  inquire 
of  a  workman  whether  he  was  a  union  man  or  not.  Some  of  the  best  men  we 
have  are  union  men,  and  some  of  the  other  best  ^en  we  have  are  not  union  men. 
It  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference;  that  is,  there  is  no  way  to  tell  whether  a 
man  is  a  union  man  or  not  unless  we  ask  him  the  question  and  he  tells  the  truth. 
When  the  union  is  strong,  he  is  very  apt  to  tell  the  truth,  but  when  the  union  is 
weak,  when  it  is  grovTing,  or  when  he  feels  that  there  is  a  prejudice,  he  has  a 
temptation  to  say  the  other  thing. 

Q.  You  do  not  Know,  in  the  condition  of  y;our  own  business  or  your  own  relations 
to  your  own  emplcwees,  anything  that  has  justified  the  present  strike,  then?— A.  I 
do  not;  I  do  not.  m  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  men  felt  that  they  were  going 
to  be  called  out.  They  had  not  voted  on  the  subject,  at  least  they  say  they  had 
not  voted  on  the  subject:  they  had  not  been  asked  about  it,  and  tney  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union;  the  founders  and  the  molders  were  members  of  the  union  to 
a  man.  Every  molder  was  a  member  of  the  union,  and  the  molders  first 
walked  out;  but  the  subject  had  not  been  submitted  to  them.  One  of  the  leading 
molders,  a  leading  striker,  a  man  with  whom  I  had  the  most  conversation  in 
this  Saturday  afternoon  interview,  I  have  seen  several  times.  He  has  been  in 
I>erhaps  every  day  since  the  strike.  He  was  in  my  office  yesterday,  and  he  told 
me  then  that  he  was  as  much  surprised  at  being  called  out  as  if  he  had  received 
a  telephone  invitation  to  go  to  the  charity  ball  or  some  other  unexpected  thing. 
He  knew  nothing  whatever  of  it.  He  knew  that  there  would  be  some  trouble  m 
some  of  the  brass  establishments  in  Chicago,  but  did  not  know  where  the  trouble 
would  be,  and  his  impressions  were  that  ours  would  be  the  last;  that  there  was 
no  dissatisfaction  in  the  establishment.  That  naturally  the  boys  would  like 
shorter  hours  at  better  pay  if  they  could  get  it. 

Q.  What  were  the  hours? — A.  The  hours  were  lOi  5  days  in  the  week,  an 
average  of  60  hours  in  the  week,  Saturday  being  a  short  day.  The  wages  have 
run — nearly  one-half  our  force  are  imder  21  years  of  age,  and  the  average  is  $10.98 
for  60  hours  labor.  A  year  ago  it  was  $10.34;  two  years  ago  at  the  same  time  it 
was  $10.09. 

Q.  You  have  increased  a  little  then? — A.  Have  increased  a  little — well,  nearly 
10  per  cent  on  the  two  years. 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  with,  say,  1894? — ^A.  I  have  not  had  the  figures  and  I 
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am  not  able  to  give  them  exactly.  I  do  not  believe  the  wages  were  any  larger- 
very  much  larger— 3  years  ago  than  5  or  6  years  ago;  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  verv  mncn  change. 

Q.  Did  your  business  suffer  during  the  period  of  national  depression?— A.  Yes; 
it  suffered  up  to  a  years  ago.  During  the  last  2  years  we  have  run  steadily,  we 
have  run  fuU  time.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  we  ran  full.  Other  people  in 
our  line  complained  of  the  dull  times,  but  we  were  successful  in  running  straight 
through,  lost  no  time. 

Q.  m  what  lines  of  industry  are  your  principal  customers?— A.  We  spread 
pretty  largely  over  the  whole  field  that  uses  brass.  We  have  lines  of  stuff  tnat  go 
to  electric  light  companies  all  over  the  United  States;  they  are  repair  parts  that 
go  to  x)eople  who  run  electric  lamps  and  dynamos  and  things  of  that  sort.  We 
have  a  line  of  stuff,  a  very  small  line,  but  it  goes  generally  to  piano  people  and 
furniture  people,  and  the  jobbing  hardware  trade — a  little  line  that  goes  to  the 
pump  and  windmill  people.  We  have  a  line  that  goes  to  machinery  manufac- 
turers.   We  have  on  our  list  something  over  2,700  cxistomers. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  a  good  deal  to  camera  manufacturers?— A.  Not  very  much. 
That  field  is  pretty  well  covered  by  dealers  who  confine  themselves  to  that.  The 
Adams  &  Westlake  Company  here  are  the  largest,  and'one  or  two  I  think  in  St. 
Louis;  they  cover  that  field  pretty  thoroughly  I  guess. 

Q.  Has  the  growth  of  electrical  development  made  a  considerable  increase  or 
growth  in  your  business? — A.  I  do  not  thmk  it  has  affected  it  a  great  deal.  Our 
business  has  been  increased,  but  I  think  that  is  because  of  the  efforts  we  have 
put  in  outside  rather  than  the  infiuence 

(J.  Is  the  production  of  brass  governed  more  or  less  by  fashion?— A.  Yes,  I 
think  it  is  considerably;  I  think  it  is  considerably  governed  by  fashion. 

Q.  It  has  been  the  fashion  in  recent  years  to  use  brass  bedsteads  and  brass 
trimmings  and  ornaments  to  a  greater  extent,  has  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  and  in  times  of 
prosperitjr  more  brass  will  be  used,  and  in  times  of  depression  more  iron.  Iron 
can  De  finished  to  look  like  brass.  It  will  not  last,  it  will  rust,  but  still  it  takes 
the  place  of  it,  and  during  the  hard  times  iron  will  crowd  brass  out  because  it  is 
a  quarter  or  a  fifth,  or  perhaps  a  tenth,  as  expensive  as  brass. 

Q.  Is  brass  the  foundation  of  most  nickel-plated  goods?— A.  Yes,  nearly  all, 
although  iron  can  be  nickel-p>lated  and  it  takes  an  exx>ert  to  judge  the  base  of 
nickel-plated  goods,  whether  it  is  iron  or  brass.  The  weight  is  about  the  same; 
the  finished  and  buffed  nickel  and  bright  polished  nickel — iae  appearance  is  about 
the  same. 

Q.  To  return  to  the  labor  problem,  should  you  have  any  objection  to  treating 
witn  a  labor  union  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  your  own  hands,  provided 
you  had  a  sense  of  security  or  assurance  tnat  their  contracts  would  be  lived  up 
to? — A.  If  the  representatives  of  the  union  were  men  of  sufficient  ability  and 
honesty,  and  if  the  subject  was  treated  in  a  national  way;  locally  it  would  not  do 
us  very  much  good.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  decline  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  local  association,  because  every  bit  of  stuff  that  we  made  and  sent 
out  of  Chicago  would  be  discriminated  against  in  consequence  of  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  or  shorter  hours  or  something  else.  Unfortunately  for  the  brass  people, 
the  international  association  of  brass  workers,  the  polishers  and  molders  and 
all  the  rest  of  them,  the  association  is  not  very  larjs^.  It  is  not  very  strong;  it  has 
not  assumed  sufficient  projwrtions  to  warrant  us  in  believing,  even  if  we  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  them,  that  the  same  agreement  would  be  entered  into  bv 
our  competitors  in  other  places.    For  instance^  we  have  a  competitor  in  Philadel 

Shia;  the  only  competition  in  one  of  our  lines  is  a  man  in  Philadelphia.  Hib  con- 
ition  should  be  the  same  as  ours,  or  we  are  driven  out  of  the  Eastern  market. 
The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  covers  our  field,  but  the  National 
Machinists  Union  does  not  cover  and  take  in  the  members  of  the  union  with 
whom  we  are  having  our  troubles.  They  belong  to  an  international  association 
which  is  not  large  and  which  is  not  strong,  and  which  is  not  handled  by  very 
broad-gauged  men;  it  is  not  handled  by  as  good  a  class  of  men  even  as  the  inter- 
national machinists.  As  to  the  other  part  of  it,  of  course,  we  make  no  contracts 
with  our  employees  excepting  by  the  week,  practically  bv  the  week.  We  never 
have  found  tnat  it  was  worth  wmle  to  try  to  make  any  other  sort  of  an  arrange- 
ment. Our  men,  nearly  all  of  them,  work  by  the  day.  A  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  interest  and  the  industry  and  the  skill  of  the  workman.  Unless  his  feeling 
toward  us  is  kindly,  he  is  not  a  profitable  workman  for  us.  He  can  spoil  material 
and  waste  his  time  and  be  unprofitable.  It  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  attempt 
to  force  a  man  to  stay  with  us  15  minutes  after  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  ne 
wanted  to  go. 
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Q.  Do  all  of  them  work  by  the  day?— A.  Nearly  all  of  them.  We  have  at 
times  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  piece  workers,  and  that  is  the  extreme;  there 
would  perhaps  be  ordinarily  not  over  5  per  cent  piece  workers. 
•  Q.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  dajr  work  is  more  convenient?— A.  More 
convenient,  and  we  pride  ourselves  on  a  mgh  grade  of  work,  and  piece  work 
tends  to  a  lower  grade,  especially  where  pieces  have  to  be  formed  together  or 
assembled  afterwards,  where  there  are  certain  threads  to  be  cut  and  certain 
holes  to  be  bored  and  adapted;  unless  care  is  taken  the  work  does  not  go  together 
well,  and  in  piece  work  there  is  carelessness  bv  reason  of  haste.  Our  preference 
is  to  employ  the  very  best  workmen  we  can  find,  and  pay  them  enough  to  keep 
them  satisfied,  and  by  the  day. 

Q.  Had  you  many  orders  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  strike? — A.  We  had  been 
fearing  or  rather  exi)ecting  the  strike  for  three  months,  and  we  had  entered  into 
no  contracts  which  could  disturb  us  very  much  if  the  strike  should  come  at  any 
time.  We  rushed  through  everything  that  we  could  possibly  rush,  putting  on 
additional  men  in  some  cases  to  get  the  work  out  of  the  way  and  get  off  of  our 
bands  all  the  contracts  that  would  at  all  ann<2^  us,  so  that  tne  strike  came  at  an 
opportune  time  for  us.    We  were  not  badly  affected  by  it. 

Q.  If  the  labor  difficulty  were  over  should  you  have  plenty  of  employment  now 
and  be  able  to  run  full?— A.  If  our  forces  returned  to-morrow — ^and  there  is  a 
prospect  that  the  force  will  return,  because  the  business  agent  said  to  me  yester- 
day that  it  was  an  unfortunate  thing  for  a  strike  to  occur  in  the  brass  line,  that 
other  lines  were  so  large,  and  the  public  sympathy  was  against  him,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  public  assistance  were  against  him,  and  he  might  call  it  off  and  resume 
it  at  some  other  time — if  our  men  were  to  co  to  work  to-morrow  we  could  keep 
them  busy  for  some  little  time,  but  with  the  present  strike  on  among  the  con- 
tractors and  the  machinists,  we  should  be  affected  so  that  perhaps  our  business 
would  be  cut  in  two. 

Q.  Aside  from  this  local  labor  difficulty,  do  you  think  the  general  conditions  of 
business  in  the  country  are  sufficiently  prosperous  to  enable  you  to  run  full  ? — 
A.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it,  if  there  were  no  strikes  in  Chicago,  and 
if  there  were  no  strikes  in  other  places.  A  good  many  of  our  correspondents  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks — we,  of  course,  notify  all  of  our  customers  of  the  condition 
of  affairs — ^and  a  good  many  of  them  have  said  we  are  fearful  of  trouble,  or  we 
have  just  been  having  trouble,  or  something  of  that  sort,  which  makes  me  believe 
that,  aside  from  these  strike  troubles  and  labor  troubles,  we  should  have  all  the 
business  we  could  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  said  the  business  agent  may  call  the  strike  off  now. 
Does  it  depend  on  the  will  of  the  btisiness  agent  altogether  whether  the  strike 
shall  continue  or  not  ? — A.  The  brass  workers'  union  is  controlled  from  Cleveland. 
The  secretary  and  the  president  and  the  headquarters  of  the  union  are  at  Cleve- 
land. Some  3  weeks  ago  the  vice-president  or  the  union  visited  Chicago,  and 
stayed  here  one  week.  He  came  here  empowered  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  union  to  do  whatever  he  thought  best.  As  I  say,  he  stayed  a  week,  looking 
the  ground  over  pretty  thoroughly,  had  interviews  with  a  number  of  the  brass 
concerns,  and  then  departed,  leaving  with  the  local  executive  committee  his 
authority  to  act  in  the  premises.  The  local  executive  committee  are  represented 
really  by  this  business  agent.  The  executive  committee  do  not  visit  the  manu- 
facturers, do  not  confer  with  them  at  all,  but  take  the  information,  largely,  which 
they  get  from  this  business  agent,  and  decide  with  him  as  to  what  to  do.  In  the 
case  of  a  strike,  I  believe  it  was  thought  best  to  have  the  strike;  it  was  decided  to 
be  necessary  for  the  local  executive  committee  to  apply  to  the  general  executive 
committee  at  Cleveland  for  permission  to  call  the  strike.  That  permission  was 
granted,  and  the  strike  was  c^led,  but  the  local  committee,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
authorized  to  declare  the  strike  off,  if,  in  their  judgment,  it  seems  a  wise  thing 
to  do. 

Q.  Then,  it  will  be  the  local  committee,  representing  the  unions  and  the  inter- 
national officers,  who  will  call  the  strike  off,  and  not  the  business  agent? — A.  And 
not  the  business  agent,  except  that  what  he  says  to  the  executive  committee  will 
very  largely  govern  their  action. 

Q.  Is  he  more  familiar  with  the  situation  than  this  committee? — A.  He  has 
been  the  local  president,  and  he  has  recently  become  the  business  agent.  The 
previous  agent  was  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  the  previous  business  agent  that 
called  the  strike. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  salary  they  pay  the  business  agent? — ^A.  I  understand  it 
is  $25  a  week  and  expenses. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  salary  generally  paid  to  business  agents  in  Chicago 
is?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  excepting  the  business  agents  in  the  brass 
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industry,  and  I  understand  that  all  the  business  agents  in  the  brass  industry  are 
in  receipt  of  the  same  salary — $25  a  week. 

Q.  The  business  agent  in  this  case  gets  more  than  twice  as  much  salary  as  the 
man  who  works  at  the  trade?— A.  No;  because  the  figures  I  gave  you  include 
boys  as  well  as  men. 

Q.  What  do  journeymen  get? — ^A.  Twenty-five  cents  an  hour — $2.50  a  day,  and 
from  that  up.  We  pay  men  as  high  as  $35  a  week  for  60  hours;  but  they  are 
exceptionally  good  men,  of  course.  We  pay  no  journeyman  less  than  $2.50  a 
day — 25  cents  an  hour.  Bight  on  the  subject  of  compensation  of  the  business 
agent,  and  as  an  indication  of  what  the  members  of  the  union  know,  in  one  of 
my  interviews  with  the  molder  I  have  mentioned  I  said  to  him:  **It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  men  have  not  a  more  reliable  class  of  representatives."  I  said: 
**I  have  heard  a  rumor  that  one  business  agent  in  Chicago  made  last  year 
$20,000."  He  said:  "  Do  you  mean  Broderick?  "  I  said:  *'  I  have  simply  heard  a 
rumor,"  and  the  subject  dropped.  Broderick  is  one  of  the  business  agents  of  the 
machinists*  union.  I  had  never  heard  Broderick's  name  used  in  connection  with 
this  rumor  that  a  business  agent  had  made  $20,000  in  Chicago  last  year,  but  evi- 
dently this  molder — a  striking  molder — who  was  conducting  himself  and  his 
fellows  under  this  arrangement,  had  heard  these  rumors  that  Broderick  had 
made  a  large  amount  of  money  as  a  walking  delegate. 

Q.  Is  it  your  suspicion,  then,  that  the  walking  delegates  are  corrupt? — ^A.  Yes; 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  whether  there  is  any  good  foundation  for  that  suspicion?— A. 
It  has  always  been  my  plan  in  business  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  buying  influ- 
ence, because  I  have  felt  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  should  be  an  honest  man  if  it  were  not  ^ood  policy  or  not,  because — I  hope  I 
should — but  still  it  has  been  good  policy  with  us  to  run  our  business  on  correct 
lines.  There  have  been  temptations  in  Chicago  sometimes  by  reason  of  some 
unfortunate  circumstances,  smoke  inspection  or  building  inspection  or  something 
else;  there  have  been  temptations  for  some  people  to  indulge  m  bribing.  Possibly 
some  of  it  has  been  done.  We  have  felt  that  we  had  rather  run  our  business 
without  indulging  in  that  practice  as  long  as  we  could,  and  when  it  was  necessary 
to  make  some  other  decision  that  would  be  time  enough  to  go  into  the  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  deal  corruptly  with  a  business  agent? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  and  I  do  not,  by  declin- 
ing to  answer  it — I  do  not  want  to  insinuate  that  any  business  agent  can  be 
bouffht,  but  I  have  felt  for  3  or  4  months  that  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  strike  in 
our  line  I  should  like  to  have  it.  I  did  not  believe  that  our  concern  would  bo  the 
first  picked  out,  because  I  did  not  believe  that  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
union  forces  would  pull  out  a  set  of  men  that  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  and 
had  no  grievance.  There  never  had  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  grievance  or  any 
request  which  had  not  been,  granted.  I  did  not  believe  they  would  do  it,  but  1 
felt  if  there  was  to  be  trouble  of  that  sort  I  should  like  to  have  it  come.  I  was 
absolutely  surprised  when  121  nonunion  men  walked  out,  or  were  persuaded  to 
stay  out,  because  21  or  23  men,  union  men,  struck.    That  was  mv  surprise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think  that  the  persuasion  you  speat  of  is  generally 
peaceable  and  argumentive  only,  or  is  there  an  element  of  coercion  and  terror  in 
it?— A.  It  is  coercion  and  terror  finally.  It  started  in  the  cases  that  I  know  by 
simple  persuasion,  by  the  use  of  the  term  "scab;"  you  are  a  scab;  and  pretty 
soon  it  got  to  be  so  that  a  man  was  threatened.  In  a  dozen  cases  of  ours  the  men 
told  me  that  they  were  threatened  that  their  heads  would  be  smashed. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Well,  right  there,  don't  you  think  it  sounds  a  little  bit 
ridiculous,  the  idea  that  21  men  could  overawe  121  nonunion  men  by  such  methods 
as  you  speak  of? — A.  In  a  body,  yes.  But  you  must  understand  that  23  union 
men  could  surround  1  nonunion  man  and  persuade  him,  and  they  then  could 
surround  another  and  then  another;  and  that  was  the  tactics  followed;  6  or  8  or 
10  union  men  were  on  the  lookout  for  1  nonunion  man. 

Q.  Evidently  the  nonunion  men  were  npe  for  persuasion  and  for  becoming 
members  of  tne  union? — A.  I  was  told  yesterday  by  one  of  the  strikers  that 
there  are  now  49  members  of  the  union.  They  have  evidently  not  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  others  to  join  the  union.  In  fact,  there  are  a  good  many  men  who 
have  been  on  our  pay  roll  that  are  not  eligible  to  any  union.  They  are  not  men 
of  a  certain  trade.  They  may  be  very  valuable  men  and  may  make  very  good 
wages,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them  for  a  separate  union,  and  i)erhaps  they 
have  not  skill  enough,  or  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  spend  years  in  learning 
their  trade  to  make  them  desirable  union  members. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  made  an  effort  to  run  your  shop  since  this 
week's  strike? — A.  No;  we  ran  from  Tuesday  until  Saturday  with  a  gradually 
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diminishing  force »  and  I  said  to  the  men  then,  all  of  them  together,  union  and 
nonunion,  tnat  I  did  not  know  how  long  the  factory  would  stay  closed;  that  it 
would  depend  entirely  ui>on  them.  When  they  were  ready  to  go  back  to  work, 
if  they  would  advise  us,  we  should  be  ready  for  them.    We  have  made  no  effort. 

Q.  Were  your  premises  picketed?— A.  Oh,  yes,  picketed;  yes.  • 

Q.  On  your  own  ground?— A.  No;  we  have  two  buildings.  Our  front  building 
is  only  20  feet  on  the  thorouarfhly  improved  street,  Kinzie  street,  and  we  run  back 
80  feet  with  that  building.  Then  in  the  rear  <ff  that  building  we  have  one  40  by 
80,  two  stories  and  a  basement.  The  picketing  has  been  done  on  the  Kinzie  street 
buildingand  in  front  of  the  Water  street  building  and  in  the  alleys  that  adjoin 
them.  The  strike  occurred  Tuesday  noon,  and  Tuesday  afternoon  I  sent  for  two 
offcers,  sent  to  the  city  hall,  and  had  them  sworn  in  and  gave  them  regular  stars 
and  put  them  on  duty,  with  instructions  to  prevent  any  injury  or  damage  to  any 
individual,  whether  strikers  or  nonstrikers,  men  who  were  simply  out  there,  and 
passers-by,  or  innocent  men — and  I  kept  those  men  on  duty  until  Monday.  We 
closed  the  factory  Saturday  ahd  I  discharged  the  two  policemen  on  Monday,  and 
since  then  we  have  had  no  policemen;  but  the  pickets  are  still  out  and  are  sup- 
posed to  draw  from  their  union  $5  a  week  for  picket  duty.  Of  course,  they  are 
doing  nothing;  there  is  no  reason  for  picketing.  We  are  simply  running  our 
offices  and  there  are  no  workmen  applying  for  work.  They  would  not  get  inside 
if  they  were;  and  if  we  were  running  we  could  not  emi)loy  them.  We  verv 
much  prefer  our  old  help. .  It  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  if  we  had  to  breas 
in  new  help.  Men  have  been  with  us,  as  I  say,  some  of  them  4  or  5  or  6  years — 
grown  up  m  the  place.  They  know  nothing  else  excepting  the  work  that  has 
been  taught  them, 

Q.  You  think  the  strike  of  your  workmen  is  almost  wholly  an  incident  of  the 
machinists'strike  which  is  on  in  the  city? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  There  is  an  unrest. 
As  one  of  the  strikers  said,  **  Well,  it  will  not  hurt  the  boys  to  rest  a  while;  they 
have  been  working  pretty  steadily."  Well,  they  have;  they  have  been  working  for 
2  years,  and  have  nad  no  lay  offs;  and  a  little  vacation  will  not  hurt  them.  But 
they  were  ready.  The  strike  fever  is  pretty  general,  and  they  were  ready  for 
something  to  happen. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  any  idea  that  this  unrest  that  you  speak  of 
exists  because  labor  feels  that  it  is  not  getting  its  just  share  of  the  profits  it  cre- 
ates?— A.  The  men  do  not  so  express  themselves  to  me.  The  most  of  them,  I 
think,  realize  that  it  is  largely  supply  and  demand.  Brass  workers  are  pretty 
thoroughly  employed  in  Chicago,  but  there  is  no  great  dearth,  and  these  men,  I 
think,  realize  that  the  supply  and  the  demand  are  about  the  same.  We  feel  that 
$2.50  a  day  is  a  fair  average  compensation  for  such  services  as  they  can  offer. 
We  do  not  feel  that  the  trade  is  poorly  paid,  because  our  men  work  800  days  in 
the  year.  The  income  is  $750  a  year.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  in 
Chicago  that  the  bricklayer  had  $4.00  a  day.  We  believe  the  brass- worker  is 
better  paid  at  $2.50  than  the  bricklayer  at  $4  a  day.  Our  men  may  live  as  near 
the  factory  as  they  choose;  they  may  save  car  fare;  they  may  save  time  to  and 
from  work;  they  have  comfortable  surroundings  during  all  sorts  of  weather;  they 
have  the  convenience  of  going  out  to  their  lunch  in  the  near  neighborhood  or 
bringing  their  lunch  and  eating  it  comfortably;  they  have  steady  work  and  money 
every  Saturday  without  going  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oricklayer  may  be 
at  work  to-day  in  one  section  of  the  city  and  the  next  week  in  another  section. 
He  may  have  to  pay  2  or  even  3  car  fares  to  go  to  his  work  or  to  come  back. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  sx)end  an  hour  and  a  half  in  getting  to  his  work, 
and  tne  same  in  coining  back.  He  is  exposed  to  the  elements.  He  is  on  an 
uncertain  footing,  a  bad  platform,  and  with  all  sorts  of  laborers  around  him. 
He  works  in  a  little  place,  and  the  bricklayers  on  each  side  of  him  are  rushing 
the  work  and  he  must  rush;  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  If  he  chooses  to  work 
a  little  slower,  he  can  not  do  it,  because  he  must  keep  up  his  end— keep  up  his 
stint.  With  the  brass  workers  there  is  usually  a  chance  to  do  the  other  thing  if 
they  choose;  not  to  loaf,  but  to  change  at  times,  to  rest  or  work  slower.  The 
bricklayer  has  $4  and  does  not  work  sSo  days  in  the  year.  Eight  hundred  dollars 
would  be  certainly  an  outside  fi^re,  and  there  certainly  would  be  $50  car  fare 
between  him  and  the  other,  which  would  place  them  at  the  same  money.  The 
bricklayer  must  often  run  for  his  money,  guit  his  job  for  a  time,  have  difficulty; 
go  after  the  contractor  if  he  is  uncertain  with  his  payment;  perhaps  he  may  have 
to  go  2  or  3  times.  Those  things  count — ^he  may  lose  his  compensation.  The  man 
who  works  for  this  boss,  and  that,  and  the  other  is  quite  apt  to  lose  his  compen- 
sation. We  have  had  the  Saturday  pay  day  for  10  years  without  a  single  excei)- 
tion.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  is  the  minimum  for  a  journeyman,  and  he  has 
possibilities  of  becoming  very  much  more  valuable  to  us.    His  services  will  be 
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appreciated,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  pay  some  men  $85  a  week  for  the 
same  number  of  honrs,  and  are  glad  to  get  them,  and  had  rather  have  more  of 
those  men  and  less  of  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  the  members  of  the  families  of  your  employees  often 
emi)loyed  in  other  industrial  establishments,  or  have  you  no  knowledge  on  that 
subject? — A.  I  have  only  a  general  knowledge.  Very  many  of  our  journeymen 
have  children  at  school.  I  think  we  have  only  one  case  where  we  have  had  sons 
that  worked  with  their  fathers.  ?  think  there  are  few  cases  where  the  members 
of  the  families  of  our  workmen  are  employed,  excepting  perhaps  those  who  are 
nearly  grown.  I  freauentl^r  bear  from  a  workman  that  he  has  a  daughter  who 
has  learned  shorthand,  and  isn't  there  a  chance  for  us  to  put  her  in  the  office,  or  a 
man  who  has  a  boy  who  has  been  in  the  high  school  ana  would  like  to  get  into 
the  shipping  department,  or  something  of  that  sort.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a 
father  wants  to  bring  his  boy  to  learn  his  own  trade,  very  seldom.  They  evidently 
in  a  great  many  cases  have  been  able  to  get  on  and  advance  them  so  that  they 
feel  that  they  are  better  fitted  for  something  else,  like  office  employment. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  state  of  affairs  is  peculiar  to  the  brass  industry? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  1  do  not. 

Q.  It  is  general? — A.  I  think  it  is  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  Nothing  more  than  laudable  ambition? — A.  Lauda- 
ble ambition;  frequently  mistaken,  but  we  all  make  mistakes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  have  any  foreign  markets  for  your  goods? — ^A. 
Very  little.  Some  of  our  aluminum  stuff  goes  abroad,  but  our  brass  stuff  does 
not.  We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  study  of  aluminum  castings 
and  handling  aluminum,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  making  a  few  articles  that 
have  been  successfully  introduced  abroad. 

Q.  Do  you  make  tnose  articles  wholly  of  aluminum,  Dr  do  you  compound  it 
with  other  metals?— A.  No;  wholly  of  aluminum. 

Q.  And  aluminum  alloy?— A.  And  aluminum  alloy.  There  is  no  method  of 
soldering  aluminum:  there  has  never  been  yet.  Aluminum  can  be  attached  to 
other  metals  by  riveting  or  thi*eading  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  it  can  not  be 
soldered,  so  that  aluminum  is  usually  used  by  itself  and  not  in  conjunction  with 
another  metal. 

Q.  Does  it  mix  with  other  metals  and  make  any  comi)ound  that  is  useful? — A. 
Aluminum  is  used  largely  as  an  alloy;  it  is  in  this  aluminum  bronze  and  various 
products  in  various  quantities.    Aluminum  is  also  used  in  iron  castings. 

Q.  Do  you  find  your  market  by  employing  traveling  salesman,  or  do  your  orders 
generally  come  to  you?— A.  We  do  some  advertising,  and  we  do  a  great  deal  of 
advertismg  by  circular  letters.  We  have  salesmen  on  the  road  at  times,  although 
our  out-of-town  business  comes  largely  by  reason  of  the  advertisements  and  not 
by  traveling  salesmen. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Chicago,  as  a  manufacturing  center,  all  things 
taken  into  consideration? — A.  With  the  labor  subject  settled,  I  think  it  is  the  best 
point  for  our  line  that  there  is.  We  are  near  the  source  of  production  of  copper, 
which  enters  so  largely  into  our  business,  and  Chicago  is  advantageously  situated 
for  shipping.  This  strike  which  we  have  had  has  set  us  to  thinking  very  seriously 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  more  satisfactorily  conduct  our  business 
outside  of  Chicago  in  a  smaller  place;  but  we  are  met  then  with  the  difficulty  of 
getting  skilled  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  change  in  any  of  our  laws,  national  or  State,  that  would 
benefit  your  industry? — A.  If  something  could  be  done  toward  national  arbitra- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  only  thing.  There  must  be  organization  and 
arbitration. 

9.  That  arbitration  would  imply  organization,  I  suppose;  that  would  mean 
umon  labor? — A.  Yes;  it  would  mean  union  labor  so  rar  as  it  was  possible  to 
unionize  labor,  but  we  personally  should  not  object  to  tmion  labor  if  we  felt  that 
difficulties  could  be  settled  with  fairness. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  business,  generally,  if  there  could  be  a 
general  agreement  which  would  be  respected,  or  statutes  which  must  be  obeyed, 
prohibiting  strikes  and  lockouts?— A.  Both  would  be  beneficial. 

Q.  You  regard  strikes  and  lockouts  as  a  great  evil  to  business  generally?— A.  I 
do,  because  1  think,  as  in  our  case,  the  influence  of  a  few  men  prevents  a  large 
number  of  other  men  from  continuing  in  employment.  If  it  haa  not  been  possi- 
ble in  our  case,  if  it  had  been  illegal  to  strike  or  to  carry  on  any  lockout,  if  there 
were  agreements,  there  would  have  been  some  chance  to  settle  it  without  affect- 
ing, in  our  case  four-fifths  of  our  men.  If  the  grievance  had  spread  all  over  the 
factory,  there  would  then  be  the  same  opportunity  to  settle  it,  and  no  man  would 
have  been  harmed;  but  in  the  case  as  it  was  the  men  have  been  harmed.    The 
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word  scab  has  more  terror  for  the  average  working  man  than  any  other  word  or 
thing  that  I  know  of.  The  word  scab  applied  to  a  man  who  has  been  a  union 
man  and  who  has  been  dropi)ed  from  the  union  or  has  withdrawn,  or  a  man  who 
will  not  join  the  nnion— or  course  it  is  absurb  to  make  this  statement — but  it 
seems  sometimes  as  if,  if  the  word  scab  could  be  eliminated  from  the  vocabulary, 
haJf  the  men  who  are  now  in  the  unions  would  be  out  of  them. 

Q.  When  that  word  or  any  other  opprobrious  epithet  is  employed  by  any  con- 
siderable number  against  one  or  more,  do  you  regard  it  as  evidence  of  a  criminal 
conspiracy? — ^A.  Yes;  but  difficult  to  prove. 

Q.  When  it  is  called  out  publicly  as  a  term  of  reproach,  is  it  difficult  to  prove 
it?— A.  Not  where  there  are  several  people  gathered  together,  but  where  it  is 
uttered  by  one  man  and  heard  only  by  one  other' who  is  then  the  subject  of  punish- 
ment, it  IS  pretty  difficult— one  man  against  the  other.  But  it  is  the  word  scab; 
it  is  a  word  that  the  children  hear;  the  workman's  children  are  at  school  and  hear 
it.  The  other  children  will  not  play  with  them  because  they  are  scabs,  they 
belong  to  a  scab,  they  are  the  children  of  a  scab;  the  wife  is  prevented  from 
enjoying  her  social  or  church  or  her  sewing  society  or  something  else  because  she 
is  the  wife  of  a  scab.  It  runs  clear  down  the  line,  and  it  affects  a  man  not  only 
in  that  way  outside  but  affects  him  in  a  way  that  you  can  not  punish.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  punish  the  children  at  school;  but  still  the  individual  workman 
suffers  more  greatly  from  that  result  of  the  use  of  the  word  than  if  he  himself  is 
called  a  scab.  It  hits  him  through  his  social  relations  and  his  fatherly  love  for 
his  children  and  his  regard  and  love  for  his  wife,  and  runs  clear  down  the  line. 

Q.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  common-law  remedy  a^inst  criminal  conspir- 
acy is  practically  ineffectual  in  such  cases?-^A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  anything,  then,  except  the  growing  enlightenment  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  the  cultivation  of  more  friendly  relations  between  them  and 
their  employers? — ^A.  No;  all  of  those  things  would,  of  course,  largely  inaprove 
the  conditions,  and  more  general  education  would  have  much  to  do  with  it.  In 
our  factory  the  more  independent  men  are  not  members  of  the  union.  The  more 
skilled  and  experienced  a  man,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  herd  him.  Those  men 
are  not  union  men,  but  they  have  just  as  great  fear  of  violence  as  the  other  men, 
greater  perhaps,  because  they  suffer  from  the  eccentricities  of  genius.  They  are 
more  highly  educated,  and  it  would,  of  course,  improve  the  condition  if  all  our 
men  could  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  those  men. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  that  the  present  labor  difficulties  in  Chicago  are  a  neces- 
sary outgrowth  of  trade  unionism,  or  a  natural  conflict  between  labor  and  capital, 
which  people  sometimes  think  is  a  chronic  condition,  or  do  you  think  it  grows 
out  of  the  abuses  of  power  on  one  side  or  the  other?— A.  It  would  be  perfectly 
natural  for  me  to  say,  being  an  employer,  that  the  walking  delegate  has  had  too 
much  authority  and  has  abused  the  authority  which  he  has— has  abused  his  influ- 
ence. I  think  it  is  the  case  here.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  strike  in  Chicago 
would  be  of  any  alarming  proportions,  if  the  walking  delegate  had  not  had  so 
much  power. 

Q.  Your  objection  lies,  then,  to  the  present  walking  delegates  or  business 
agents? — A.  I  might  go  perhaps  further.  It  does  not  seem  possible  for  a  workman 
who  spends  practically  all  his  waking  hours  at  his  trade  to  cope  with  employers 
if  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  strive  for  his  rights.    He  must  be  represented. 

Q.  K  you  then  object  to  certain  of  his  representatives,  how  would  it  do  for 
manufacturers  who  share  that  opinion  to  make  it  known  to  the  working  people 
that  they  will  be  glad  to  treat  with  other  representatives  of  their  organization? — 
A.  Human  nature  is  weak.  The  new  representative  might  be  just  as  bad,  as  his 
power  might  make  him  just  as  difficult  to  deal  with.  Ihave  yet  to  meet  locally 
the  business  agent  who  I  believe  should  be  intrusted  with  authority  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  settle  the  question  for  his  union.  I  am  in  a  position  where  I  am 
prejudiced. 

Q.  But  you  think  that  the  same  sort  of  man,  if  acting  in  the  cai)acity  of  a 
national  agent,  might  be  more  amenable  to  reason  and  take  a  larger  view  of  the 
general  question,  and  therefore  be  a  pieasanter  man  with  whom  to  negotiate?— A. 
A  man  fitted  to  represent  a  national  organization,  or  representing  a  national  organ- 
ization, would  be  an  easier  man  to  do  business  with,  I  believe.  I  feel,  at  least, 
that  if  a  settlement  were  reached  it  would  affect  all  of  our  competitors. 

Q.  And  that  you  consider  a  vital  element  in  the  case?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A. L.  Harris.)  I  should  like  to  know  from  your  standpoint,  as  you 
see  the  business  agent,  what  his  general  duties  are? — A.  In  times  of  peace  he  is 
supposed  to  supply  places  for  journeymen  members  of  his  union:  he  is  supposed 
to  Jmow  where  workmen  of  his  trade  are  needed,  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  desira- 
bility of  the  place,  and  to  solicit  membership  to  his  union;  to  look  after  those 
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members  who  are  careless  about  attending  meetings,  or  in  their  payments  or 
something  of  that  sort.  He  is  supposed  to  sx>end  his  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
union  in  those  ways;  for  the  benefit  of  the  members.  In  times  of  strike  he  is 
supposed  to  keep  the  men  all  in  line,  keep  them  advised  as  to  what  the  pickets  may 
do,  and  what  they  must  not  do,  and  see  that  they  attend  daily  or  twice  daily  roll 
call,  and  have  general  supervision  over  the  men,  under  the  direction  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  The  walking  dele^te  has  a  great  deal  of  x>ower  in  times  of 
-peace;  his  name  may  be  Brown,  and  it  is,  Mr.  Brown,  when  members  of  the  union 
meet  him;  and  it  is,  Mr.  Brown,  have  a  drink?  He  is  flattered  and  complimented 
very  largely  by  members  of  the  union,  because  if  a  journeyman  desires  work,  and 
approaches  the  business  agent,  and  the  business  agent  has  been  hitherto  impressed 
with  the  journeyman's  attentions,  the  business  agent  will  then  very  properly  place 
this  applicant  for  a  job  in  some  desirable  shop  where  the  surroundings  are  com- 
fortable. But  if  the  journeyman  has  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  business  agent,  and  has  not  asKed  him  to  have  a  drink,  or  called  him 
Mr.  Brown,  then  Mr.  Brown,  the  business  agent,  will  probably  send  this  man  to  an 
undesirable  shop,  to  a  shop  that  is  poorly  ventilated,  or  has  a  bad  lot  of  workmen, 
or  a  good  many  foreigners,  or  something  or  other  that  makes  the  shop  less  desir- 
able than  the  other  one.  There  is  a  constant  temptation  for  the  members  of  the 
unions  to  flatter  and  to  spoil  the  business  agent,  and  it  is  done  very  largely,  and 
the  consequences  are  that  the  business  agent  becomes  largely  a  leacn;  sometimes 
ho  becomes  a  bum,  becomes  a  saloon  loafer.  One  of  the  business  agents  said  to 
me,  when  leaving  my  office  one  evening,  after  we  had  had  quite  a  long  interview, 
and  I  had  offered  him  a  cigar  as  he  went  out  of  the  office— he  said,  **  I  will  take  it 
and  smoke  it.  You  have  no  idea  how  many  chances  I  have  to  smoke  and  drink 
every  day."  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  a  chance  to  drink  and 
smoke  with  every  man  that  you  meet  that  belongs  to  your  union.'*  And  I  believe 
the  statement  is  true.  I  think  it  has  much  to  do  witn  the  business  agent's  atti- 
tude to-day.    He  has  power  and  it  has  spoiled  him. 

Q.  And  he  sometimes  wields  the  influence  that  he  has  over  the  workmen — over 
the  union?-— A.  I  believe  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  The  object  of  the  walking  delegat<)  if  honestly  carried  out  and  not  done  for 
his  own  self-interest  would  not  be  so  bad,  would  it? — A.  No;  certainly,  not. 

Q.  It  is  the  abuse,  then,  of  the  office  he  has? — A.  It  is  the  abuse;  it  is  that  unre- 
liability of  human  nature. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  union  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  irre- 
proachable men  to  occupy  that  place?— A.  Yes;  but  $25  a  week  and  expenses — 
honest  expenses — ^will  not  employ  a  very  high  grade  of  men  who  can  withstand 
the  temptations.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  business  agents  can  be  purchased,  how  little 
money  it  must  take  to  buy  a  $25-a-week  man. 

Q.  He  has  no  power  to  order  a  strike  on  his  own  motion? — A.  Probably  not, 
although  he  has  a  very  large  influence  in  getting  instructions.  The  chances  are 
that  if  the  business  agent  tnought  it  best  not  to  call  a  strike  the  strike  would  not 
be  called.    I  never  heard  of  a  strike  called  against  the  wish  of  the  business  agent. 

Q.  Just  now  he  seems  to  be  abusing  his  iwwer  in  Chicago? — A.  He  is  worMng 
overtime  for  expenses.    JTiaughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  Do  you  hear  of  his  getting  any  extra  pay  for  working  over- 
time?— A.  No;  I  have  not  heard  of  that,  but  I  have  heard  that  they  were  willing 
to  give  their  compensation  to  the  striking  workmen  that  needed  money.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  they  were  willing  to  do  that.  They  have  not  said  anything  about 
their  expense  money.    That  may  oe  an  item  that  is  worth  while. 

Q.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  any  statements  that  you  may  wish  to  make.— A. 
You  are  pretty  well  aware,  of  course,  of  the  conditions,  locally ,  in  consequence  of 
the  strike ;  in  the  brass  strike,  in  the  machinists'  strike,  and  all  of  the  strikes.  Last 
fall  there  was  an  exceedingly  bitter  strike  among  the  piano  workers — 3,000  or 
4,000  people — and  a  great  deal  of  suffering  in  consequence  of  it.  The  contractors' 
strike  is  very  much  larger,  and  of  course  it  affects  us  all.  The  general  depression 
in  Chicago  affects  every  factory  and  every  business  concern  here.  It  seems  as  if 
there  must  be  some  solution  for  these  questions  that  have  arisen  and  that  are  aris- 
ing, so  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  any  body  of  men,  either  employers  or 
employees  to  inflict  such  consequences  on  a  city,  on  a  community.  There  ought 
to  be  some  method  devised,  legislation  probably,  by  which  this  condition  could 
be  prevented— several  hundred  thousand  x)eople  suffering  in  Chicago,  or  right  on 
tiie  eve  of  suffering,  in  consequence  of  this. 

Q.  And  many  outside  of  Chicago? — A.  And  many  outside  of  Chicago.  The 
conditions  are  these.  In  Chica^  wages  are  28  cents  an  hour.  If  a  machinist 
goes  out  to  Quincy,  111.,  which  is  a  few  hours'  ride,  they  are  20  cents  an  hour; 
same  work,  same  skill,  same  tools,  same  conditions.    That  is  the  point  with  the 
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machinists.  The  Q^iincy  x)eople  have  had  difficnlty  in  getting  machinists,  and 
one  machinery  manuf actorer  said  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Chicago  factory  strike 
had  been  a  benefit  to  him;  that  he  had  filled  his  factory  np  and  worked  a  night 
force,  all  with  Clucago  strikers,  for  20  cents  an  hour.  They  left  26  cents,  28  per- 
haps, and  their  homes  and  old  surroundings,  and  went  into  a  strange  place  and 
simply  worked  for  20  cents  an  hour,  temporary  work,  work  among  strangers.  If 
legislation  can  do  it,  it  seems  as  if  it  was  a  fit  subject  for  inmiediate  action. 

Q.  Ck)ngress  and  the  various  State  le^lators  are  chosen  by  the  people.  The 
people  are  made  up  all  over  the  country  just  as  they  are  here.  These  puDlic  serv- 
ants look  to  the  men  actually  engaged  in  these  industries  on  both  sides  to  solve 
this  problem  or  to  suggest  a  solution  which  they  can  perhaps  put  into  the  form  of 
law;  but  really  the  remedy  has  got  to  come  from  the  people  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business.  Now,  we  seek  to  find  out  all  the  facts  and  get  all  the  suggestions 
that  we  can,  but  we  are  no  wiser  than  anybody  else.  We  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  done  except  as  we  get  all  these  facts  together  and  they  seem  to  point  to  some 
remedy. — ^A.  During  one  of  my  conversations  with  a  striking  molder,  who  is  a 
man  42  years  old,  learned  his  trade  at  14  to  18,  took  night  lessons  in  a  business 
college,  has  been  occasionally  a  shipping  clerk  or  something  of  that  sort,  a  very 
intelligent  man,  my  only  suggestion  to  mm  was  that  the  members  of  the  union 
should  all  get  out  of  the  umon  and  we  would  form  a  local  union  of  our  own 
simply  for  beneficial  purposes.  But  after  all  it  is  hardly  x>ossible,  because  that  is 
in  the  direction  of  cooperation,  and  there  never  has  been  to  m^r  knowledge  a  scheme 
of  cooperation  which  has  been  successful  for  any  length  of  time.  I  have  several 
times  Deen  tempted  to  make  an  experiment  with  cooperation,  profit  sharing,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  but  I  have  never  yet  found  any  concern  tiiat  has  followed 
it  long  enough  to  make  it  safe  for  the  workmen  or  for  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris. )  Have  you  ever  investigated  the  working  of  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  near  Cincinnati? — A.  I  did  at  one  time  know  a  good 
deal  about  their  plans  and  about  their  methods,  but  I  do  not  know  now  what 
their  condition  is;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  proved  a  success  with  them. 
The  last  I  knew  of  them  there  were  chances  of  having  some  difficulty,  but  what 
their  present  condition  is  I  do  not  know.  I  have  given  very  little  attention  to 
that  subject  for  some  time.  I  have  been  thinking  a  little  of  it  lately  as  a  pos- 
sible solution  in  our  own  case,  but  I  am  afraid  of  it;  I  am  afraid  of  human 
nature,  not  only  on  account  of  our  men,  but  on  our  own  account. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  share  the  opinion  that  has  been  expressed  here 
by  one  witness  that  the  city  authorities  do  not  afford  equal  and  fair  protection  to 
the  manufacturers? — A.  Yes;  they  do  not.  In  our  case  the  policemen  we  had 
were  employed  by  us  and  would  not  have  been  furnished  us  excepting  by  reason 
of  our  paying  them  ourselves,  and  we  could  have  no  more  than  two.  The  regu- 
lar pohce  affords  no  protection  whatever.  Of  course,  in  our  case  the  strike  was 
small,  the  men  were  all  well  acquainted,  all  of  our  employees  had  been  there  a 
long  time,  nearly  all  of  them,  and  they  all  knew  each  other,  and  the  factory  was 
closed  so  soon  after  the  strike  that  there  was  no  violence,  at  least  that  we  have 
heard  about.  We  did  not  get  where  we  needed  very  much  police  protection. 
But  I  was  told  by  an  applicant  for  police  protection  at  one  of  the  substations, 
where  the  captain  in  charge  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  same  secret  organ- 
ization, and  this  individualwho  applied  for  help  was  a  member  of  the  same  order: 
He  said,  **  Captain,  I  am  liable  to  have  trouble  and  I  may  want  some  help; "  and  he 
said,  *  *  Well,  you  keep  out  of  trouble,  because  I  have  no  authority  to  give  you  help." 
That  seems  to  voice  the  sentiment  generally.  Manufacturers  generally  have  felt 
that  they  could  have  very  little  protection.    We  fortunately  did  not  need  it. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  this  is;  oecause  the  police  force  of  the  city  is  inadequate 
for  afformng  such  protection,  or  because  the  sympathy  of  the  city  government  or 
whoever  controls  the  jwlice  is*  with  the  strikers  rather  than  with  the  employers? — 
A.  Rather  with  the  strikers,  because  the  strikers  have  more  votes  than  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Q.  How  can  that  condition  of  thin^  be  remedied  in  a  popular  government  where 
the  people  themselves  elect  their  city  authorities  who  control  the  police,  elect 
judges  who  administer  the  law,  and  elect  their  legislators  who  make  the  laws? — 
A.  I  think  that  you  have  got  to  start  down  the  line  pretty  well  and  purify  and 
perfect  the  individual  voter.  It  is  a  part  of  the  education.  The  same  temptation 
to  abuse  of  power — possibly  the  politician  and  the  business  agent  are  connected 
and  related  to  each  other,  possibly  the  same  individual. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Chicago  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  other  cities  larger  or 
smaller? — ^A.  I  fear  that  it  is;  I  fear  that  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  brought  about  that  condition  of  affairs? — A.  Possibly  the  fact 
that  the  different  men  of  Chicago  have  been  too  much  engrossed  in  their  own 
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individoal  lines  and  have  paid  too  little  attention.  It  seems  to  be  an  unusual 
action  to  get  a  popular  vote.  It  seems  to  be  something  very  imusual.  I  think 
the  business  men  are  to  blame. 

Q.  Has  unionism  divorced  the  influences  of  the  employer  from  the  employees? — 
A.  I  think  the  introduction  of  the  business  agent  has  been  a  bad  thing  for  the 
relations.  I  think  if  he  has  improperly  suggested  to  his  men,  to  his  members— if 
he  has  improperly  suggested — ^the  effect  would  be  toward  straining  the  relations. 
I  have  not  heard  yet  a  manufacturer  object  to  treat  with  his  own  men.  In  fact, 
he  must  treat  witn  his  own  men,  because  he  is  the  only  man.  The  man  who 
wants  a  job  is  the  only  man  with  whom  he  can  talk,  excepting  possibly  in  these 
cases  where  a  lar^e  number  of  imported  ignorant  laborers  must  be  handled  as 
cattle;  each  man  is  given  a  number;  nobody  knows  his  name.  Of  course  they 
must  be  handled  by  the  agent,  and  that  is  the  very  lowest  grade  of  labor.  Per- 
haps there  is  too  much  of  it  here,  but  it  does  not  run  into  these  trades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  the  employment  of 

freat  gangs  of  such  labor  as  that  in  Chicage? — A.  No;  not  in  Chicago,  1  believe; 
ut  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  it  sufficiently  fresh  in  my  mind.  1  really  had  in 
mind  more  the  gangs  that  are  building  railroads,  or  on  a  large  lot  of  sewer  laying, 
or  something  or  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.}  Would  or  would  not  the  principles  underlying 
trades  unionism  be  beneficial  if  honestly  carried  out,  as  appears  to  be  intended  by 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  different  trades?— A.  Up  to  a  certain  i)oint, 
X)erhap8;  but  the  principle  of  unionism  is  the  employment  only  of  members  of 
the  union.  Right  there  is  my  objection,  and  right  there  is  my  reason  for  declin- 
ing to  treat  locally  with  the  unions,  because  the  men  out  of  the  union  should  have 
just  as  good  a  right  to  employment  as  the  men  in  the  union.  We  do  not  ask  them 
whether  they  are  Methodists,  or  Democrats,  or  whether  they  are  Masons,  or 
whether  they  &:  ^  union  men.  We  ask  them,  *'Can  you  do  this  work."  We  have 
now  and  then  a  black  man,  a  negro;  the  union  men  have  obiected.  There  is  one 
black  man  that  shows  up  periodically.  During  a  part  of  the  season  he  is  perhaps 
employed  on  the  lake  and  lie  shows  up  in  cold  weather,  and  we  have  several  times 
in  the  winter  had  that  man  at  work  in  the  foundry.  The  foundry  is  rather  hot, 
and  a  disagreeable  place  for  some  workmen,  and  this  man  has  always  been  satis- 
factory, and  we  have  always  kept  him  employed  as  long  as  he  wanted  to  stay. 
There  nas  always  been  a  little  question,  a  little  sort  of  feeling,  but  the  man  has 
been  put  in,  and  he  has  been  kept  there  largely  because  the  boys  understood  that 
I  liked  the  man  myself.  I  took  a  personal  interest  in  him.  It  is  rather  a  novelty 
to  find  that  sort  of  a  man  where  there  are  so  many  whites;  but  he  was  so  good- 
natured,  and  he  did  his  work  so  well,  and  I  have  rather  a  leaning  toward  the 
blacks,  so  that  very  little  fuss  was  made.  I  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the 
men  as  to  hiring  and  discharging  unless  there  is  some  unusual  question.  The 
superintendent  usually  looks  after  that. 

Testimony  closed. 

Whereupon  the  subcommission  at  5.30  p.  m.  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning. 


Chicago,  III.,  March  21, 1900. 

TE8TIM0H7  OF  ME.  JAMES  L.  BOAED. 

Manufojcturer  of  Machinery. 

The  sx>ecial  subcommission  met  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  March 
21,  1900,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  10  a.  m.  Mr.  James  L.  Board  was  sworn  as  a 
witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — ^A.  James  L.  Board. 

Q.  Post-office  address? — A.  No.  2832  Archer  avenue. 

Q.  Occupation?— A.  Manufacturer  of  metal-working  machinery.  That  is  the 
strict  technical  term.  Our  specialty  is  machinery  of  ail  kinds  to  make  cans,  tin- 
ware, etc. ;  principally  automatic  machinery  for  making  tin  cans,  such  as  are  used 
by  the  fruit,  meat,  condensed  milk,  and  other  packers. 

Q.  Is  youi*  company  a  corporation  or  a  firm?— A.  A  firm. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  here? — ^A.  Mr.  Crosby. started  the  busi- 
ness in  1868  and  I  succeeded  to  it.    Mr.  Crosby  is  dead.    I  am  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  when  you  are  running? — A.  Three  weeks 
ago  to-morrow  I  had  390  blacksmiths,  machinists,  and  other  men  in  the  machine 
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shop,  about  75  in  the  foundry,  and  8  weeks  ago  Friday  I  learned  that  the  men 
were  going  to  strike  in  the  machine  shop,  so  I  discharged  290  of  them.  I  have 
now  about  75  men  at  work.  Of  those  75  I  have  about  20  machinists.  The  balance 
are  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  hustlers,  etc. 

Q.  Hustlers? — A.  You  might  call  them  laborers.  We  call  them  hustlers — ^not 
mechanics  of  any  kind;  people  who  clean  up  and  move  machinery,  etc. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  distinction  between  union  and  nonunion  labor? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  in  making  the  wholosale  discharge? — A.  Because  I 
was  told  by  one  of  my  men  who  was  a  member  of  the  union— m  fact,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  union — that  they  intended  to  strike  the  next  day;  and  I  thought  it 
was  good  legal  policy  not  to  have  any  of  those  men  in  my  employ. 

Q.  You  are  running  your  works,  then,  with  a  diminished  force? — A.  When  I 
discharged  the  men  I  ^ave  a  reason  for  it — ^that  I  intended  to  move;  which  is  a 
fact.  I  am  now  moving  into  my  new  shop.  My  present  shop  is  176  Clinton 
street.  I  intended  to  move  into  it  in  the  next  coming  2  weeks,  on  Archer  avenue. 
Assuming^  the  men  were  going  on  strike,  which  they  said  they  were  to  this  man,  I 
thou^t  it  was  a  good  time  to  move,  which  I  am  doing  now. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  men  to  understand  they  were  discharged  because  of  the 
projected  strike? — A.  No.  I  attached  to  each  check  a  little  typewritten  notice 
that,  owing  to  the  fact  we  were  going  to  move,  their  services  would  no  longer  be 
required.  '*  Please  remove  your  clotnes  and  tools."  Yesterday  and  to-day  I  am 
writing  them  all  a  letter,  asking  them  to  return  to  work;  that  I  will  be  ready 
next  Monday;  and  if  they  want  their  old  positions  back  at  the  same  wages,  same 
hours,  and  same  regulations  as  before,  tney  can  come  back,  giving  them  until 
next  Wednesday  to  come  back;  and  that  after  that  we  will  not  be  responsible  for 
their  positions. 

Q.  Have  most  of  your  men  been  in  your  employ  for  a  long  time? — A.  A  great 
many  of  them  have  grown  up  with  the  business. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  nad  a  strike? — A.  Never  had  a  complaint,  even. 

Q.  Have  you  made  it  a  rule  to  employ  union  men  or  nonunion  men? — ^A.  Did 
not  recognize  anybody.    Each  man  was  employed  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Q.  Made  no  difference  to  you  whether  they  were  union  men  or  nonunion 
men?— A.  No.  We  gave  no  favors  either  way.  Wo  hired  our  men  by  the  hour; 
jyaid  them  by  the  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  contract  with  them  as  individuals? — A.  Individuals,  yes. 

Q.  Are  they  mostly  native  Americans? — ^A.  Well,  we  have  a  great  many  Amer« 
icans.  We  have  a  few  Germans,  some  Swedes,  and  some  Norwegians  and  some 
Englishmen. 

Q.  Where  do  you  market  your  goods? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to 
answer,  for  this  reason:  That  I  sell— this  year  I  have  sold  about  00  -per  cent  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  All  over  the  country? — ^A.  Yes.  Year  before  last  I  sold  40  per  cent  of  my 
product  in  Europe  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
tiiere  has  been  a  8X)ecial  boom  in  my  special  line  in  this  country  this  last  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months,  and  it  has  required  all  my  facilities  to  take  care  of  my  home 
trade,  without  seeking  foreign  business. 

Q.  Do  you  have  peculiar  machinery,  peculiar  to  your  manufacture? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Patents  on  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  general  use  by  the  can  manufacturers? — A.  Yes.  We  have  orders 
now  to  run  our  shop  for  six  months. 

Q.  Is  most  of  this  machinery  comparatively  new? — ^A.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
new,  within  tiie  last  few  years.  We  commenced  about  eight  years  ago  producing 
this  automatic  machinery,  and  have  been  gradually  increasing  the  line. 

Q.  Is  it  mostly  manufactured  of  iron  and  steel? — ^A.  Yes,  largely. 

Q.  You  obtain  your  raw  material  here?— A.  Except  the  steel. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  that? — ^A.  We  use  a  large  amount  of  English  steel. 

Q.  Is  it  of  a  different  equality? — A.  It  is  a  better  quality  than  we  can  get  in  this 
country;  more  even  quality.  Then  another  reason — I  don't  know  that  you  want  it 
to  go  into  your  report — a  good  deal  of  our  trade  is  foreign  trade,  and  it  suits  the 
foreigners  better  to  know  that  we  use  that  steel.  They  have  no  confidence  in 
American  steel. 

<^.  Do  you  get  any  drawback  on  what  you  export? — A.  No;  there  is  not  enough 
in  it  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  up  the  papers. 

Q.  The  steel  in  what  you  export  really  cuts  no  important  figure? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  find  yourself  handicapped  in  obtaining  a  foreign  market  by  that 
duty?-— A.  No.    The  cost  of  material  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  encounter  competition  in  foreign  markets  of  foreign  makers  of 
similar  machinery? — A.  To  an  extent.    The  worst  drawback  we  find  in  foreign 
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markets  for  our  machinery  is  that  we  are  too  far  advanced  for  them.  The  cheap 
labor  in  Europe  does  not  require  automatic  machinery  to  produce  the  goods.  The 
strikes  and  other  labor  trouoles  here  force  people  into  the  thing  to  get  the  goods 
out  at  a  reasonable  cost.  I  wish  to  convey  tne  idea  that  the  labor  people  have 
forced  the  production  of  automatic  machinery  on  the  market  by  their  actions. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  automatic  machinery  would  not  have 
been  invented  and  brought  into  use? — A.  So  generally.  It  is  especially  true  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  cans. 

Q.  What  classes  of  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  your  largest  customers? — 
A.  The  packers  of  meats,  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk,  and  fruit  packers. 

Q.  Those  large  concerns  manufacture  their  own  cans,  then  ? — ^A.  Some  of  them 
do,  and  some  buy  their  cans.  The  meat  manufacturers  all  make  their  own  cans, 
those  of  any  size.  The  condensed  milk  people  all  make  their  own  cans.  The 
fruit  packers,  if  they  are  very  lai'ge,  make  their  own  cans,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  manufacturers  here  who  make  a  business  of  makine  cans  for  the  fruit 
packers.  I  say  fruit  packers;  that  covers  vegetables  and  aU  that  line  of  goods, 
tomatoes,  peas,  etc. 

Q.  How  about  the  refiners  of  i)etroleum  for  export  ? — A.  That  is  mostly  handled 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  they  have  their  own  plant  and  make  their 
own  cans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  fruit  and  milk  and  fish  packers  generally  use 
American  tin  plate  or  not? — ^A.  Yes;  they  do,  except  in  a  few  cases.  The  meat 
packers  use  a  good  deal  of  forei^  plate,  because  they  get  a  drawback,  which 
equalizes  the  cost,  and  there  is  a  little  bit  of  profit  in  it;  but  the  i)ackers  of  fruits 
and  other  goods  that  do  not  export  use  American  nlate  almost  entirely. 

Q.  The  machinery  you  make  works  equally  well  with  either  the  foreign  or  the 
domestic  plate  ? — ^A.  Yesj  rather  better  with  the  American,  because  the  American 
is  more  uniform  in  its  thickness,  width,  and  texture  than  the  foreign. 

Q.  Better  article  ?— A.  An  average  better  article. 

Q.  Is  your  business  affected  by  the  labor  difficulties  that  have  arisen  here 
lately? — ^A.  Yes;  very  seriously. 

Q.  Merely  by  some  interference  with  your  own  force,  or  with  the  business  of 
your  customers? — ^A.  Both.  My  own  shop  is  practically  idle;  that  is,  my  machine 
shop.  My  foundry  is  almost  idle,  because  I  have  a  large  number  of  customers 
who  are  machinists;  their  men  are  all  more  or  less  on  a  strike,  and  they  are  doing 
nothing;  so  we  are  doing  nothing  to  speak  of. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  prospects  of  Chicago  as  a  manufacturing 
center? — A.  In  what  sense  do  you  mean  tnat? 

Q.  In  all  respects;  taking  all  circumstances  that  affect  the  business  into  con- 
sideration.— A.  Chicago  would  be  the  greatest  manufacturing  center  in  the  world 
if  it  were  not  for  the  labor  troubles  and  the  poor  protection  we  receive  from  our 
city  officials. 

<^.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  feel  that  your  property  is  safe  under 
police  guardianship? — ^A.  In  cases  of  this  kind  all  the  city  officials  are  so  afraid  of 
offending  the  labor  vote  that  they  practically  remain  inactive  until  they  are 
forced  to  do  something  by  some  overt  act  that  they  can  not  overlook. 

Q.  Does  this  criticism  apply  to  the  present  city  administration  especially  or  to 
the  administration  of  the  city  generally? — ^A.  Not  to  this  administration  especially. 
It  has  always  been  so.    I  have  lived  here  80  years. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  parties? — ^A.  No;  it  is  always  so. 

Q.  You  think  both  parties  alike  caler  to  the  prejudices  of  certain  people? — ^A. 
They  do,  from  the  lowest  city  officials  to  the  chief.  They  promised  to  supply 
ample  jjrotection,  and  I  have  now  guarding  my  property  three  city  policemen, 
but  their  orders  are  to  remain  absolutely  neutral  unless  there  is  some  extremely 
overt  act  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  that  the  proper  attitude  for  them?— A.  Not  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  For  instance,  my  nonunion  men  left  my  shop  night  before 
last.  The  city  policemen  wfdked  down  the  street  with  them.  A  mob  of  150  or 
200  got  out  there  and  were  throwing  cinders  and  shouting  **  scabs,"  and  using 
all  sorts  of  rough  language.  The  streets  were  full  of  young  ladies  that  came  out 
of  the  adjoining  building.  Yet  these  policemen  never  laid  a  hand  on  those  men. 
Those  men  were  shaking  their  fists  in  the  faces  of  my  men.  Those  policemen 
never  did  a  thing;  simply  walked  along.  None  of  these  men  struck  my  men. 
They  claimed  they  had  no  right  to  do  anything  unless  the  men  were  strucK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  police  claimed  they  had  no  right  to  do  any'  ' 
nless  they  saw  some  act  of  violence? — ^A.  Yes;  yet  it  intimidates  my 


unless  they  saw  some  act  of  violence? — ^A.  Yes;  yet  it  intimidates  my  men  and 
prevents  them  from  doing  their  duty  and  earning  their  daily  bread. 
Q.  They  do  not  consider  that  the  gathering  of  a  crowd  that  extends  insults  to 
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the  men  in  one  way  or  another  is  an  intimidation  or  act  of  violence? — ^A.  That 
is  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  made  any  complaints  to  the  chief  of  police  or  to  the  mayor?— A.  I 
went  to  the  assistant  chief,  whom  I  happened  to  be  acquainted  with,  ana  he  stated 
that  he  could  not  do  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  no  ordinance  or  other  law  that  prevents  a 
man  from  provoking  a  breach  of  the  peace? — ^A.  There  is  an  ordinance  to  that 
effect;  that  abusive  language  or  profane  lan^age  shall  not  be  used  on  the  street; 
but  the  police  do  not  seem  to  want  to  exercise  their  authority.  I  had  quite  an 
aggravating  case  a  few  days  ago.  I  sent  my  men  with  a  witness  to  the  attorney 
who  represents  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  Mr.  Wright  is  the  attorney.  And 
he  said  it  would  be  useless  to  go  into  court,  because  the  police  justices  would  only 
laugh  at  him  and  throw  him  out,  and  he  would  lose  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  by 
going  in  there. 

Q.  No  effort  made  to  administer  the  law  when  they  are  brought  before  the 
courts? — A.  That  is  the  feeling  that  exists  among  the  better  class  of  attorneys. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  local  courts  and  the  city  authori- 
ties are  generally  intimidated  by  the  strike  spirit  that  prevails  among  the  working 
people? — A.  Make  that  police  courts  and  justices,  please.  Do  not  include  the 
higher  courts,  and  then  you  have  it  right. 

Q.  You  don't  feel,  then,  that  independent  and  impartial  justice  is  exercised  and 
meted  out  here  by  the  authorities? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  H  that  condition  of  things  continues,  what  will  be  its  effect  on  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  Chicago? — A.  It  will  drive  it  away^^irive  it  to  smaller 
towns  and  to  places  where  there  is  less  trouble. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  the  first  result  of  it? — ^A.  That  is  one  of  the  results. 
My  business — I  could  just  as  well  do  it  in  a  suburban  town  as  here. 

Q.  You  get  the  same  railroad  rates? — ^A.  Same  railroad  rates,  same  everything, 
except  that  it  would  not  be  quite  so  handy  for  my  customers.  It  would  necessi- 
tate my  having  a  city  office.  I  could  save  at  least  25  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  my 
labor. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  would  you  be  able  to  get  men  for  25  -per  cent  lower  wages? — 
A.  On  the  average:  yes. 

Q.  How  could  that  be? — A.  Cheaper  rents,  cheaper  living,  and  less  competition 
for  the  same  labor. 

Q.  Should  you  be  able  to  find  enough  trained  help  for  your  business  in  smaller 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  vicinity? — A.  Outside  of  a  few  experts. 

Q.  Have  you  contemplated  a  removal?— A.  No;  I  am  pretty  thoroughly  a  Chi- 
cago man,  without  much  thought  of  going  to  any  other  place. 

Q.  You  expect,  then,  that  these  evils  wul  be  corrected  oy  public  opinion  in  one 
way  or  another? — A.  I  do  not  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  see  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  trunk  the  workingmen  are  creating  public  opinion 
themselves  in  Chicago,  do  you  not?— A.  Yes;  in  the  city  it  is  especially  so.  I 
base  my  opinion  as  to  what  my  labor  would  cost  me  upon  a  comparison  with  one 
of  my  competitors  who  is  located  in  a  small  town  not  a  great  distance  from 
Philaidelphia.  His  pay  roll  averages  about  25  per  cent  less  than  mine  for  the 
same  help.    He  does  almost  the  same  class  of  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  living  of  his 
employees  compared  with  yours? — ^A.  Only  what  the  men  now  in  my  employ 
who  have  lived  there  tell  me. 

Q.  What  do  they  say? — A.  Very  much  cheaper. 

Q.  Where?— »A.  There.  Low  rents,  and  not  much  opportunity  to  spend  their 
money. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  what  wages  you  pay  )rour  different  classes  of 
employees? — ^A.  I  could  not  without  my  books.  I  can  give  you  an  average.  My 
pay  roll  runs  an  average  of  about  $2.78  to  $2.82  for  10  hours,  taking  all  of  them, 
the  cheap  and  the  best,  taking  the  total  pay  roll  and  dividing  by  the  number  of 
people  employed. 

Q.  Most  of  your  hands  are  skilled,  then? — A.  Yes;  my  best  hands  earn  from  $2.50 
to  $3.50  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  average  been  going  up?— A.  Yes;  right  steadily 
for  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  What  was  it  beyond  2  years  ago? — ^A.  Two  years  ago  it  was  about  $2.70, 
averaged  a  little  above  and  a  little  oelow,  accormng  to  the  time  put  in  by  the 
different  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  made  more  than  one  increase  during  that 
time? — A.  I  have  not  made  any  increase  for  the  whole;  just  for  the  individuals. 
We  pay  our  men  on  the  basis  of  what  they  can  earn  for  us.    We  employ  a  man 
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and  pay  him  after  he  has  worked  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  a  week  or  10  da^, 
for  what  we  decide  that  he  can  do  and  what  he  is  worth;  pay  him  on  that  hasis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  he  or  his  fellows  any  voice  in  saying  what  the 
wage  shall  be? — ^A.  Only  this,  that  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  what  we  pay  him  he 
can  qnit. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  organized  labor?— A.  I  am,  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  men  who  work  in  shbps  should  have  no  voice  in 
naming  their  wages  and  their  hours  of  work  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work  generally? — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  average  mechanic  is  sufficiently  a 
good  business  man  to  dictate  to  his  employers  how  the  business  should  be  run. 

Q.  Let  us  not  say  *'  dictated."— A.  That  is  all  it  is. 

Q.  Let  us  say  getting  together  and  conferring  with  the  employer  as  to  what 
the  wages  and  conditions  should  be. — A.  I  believe  if  I  come  to  you  for  a  job  and 
you  say  you  will  pay  me  $2,  and  I  don't  want  $2,  it  is  my  business  to  walk  off. 
That  is  tne  way  I  nire  all  my  men.  I  do  not  ask  any  man  to  work  a  minute  for 
me  that  is  not  satisfied.  He  can  quit  any  hour  or  any  minute,  and  he  gets  his 
money  up  to  the  last  minute. 

Q.  Men  working  in  a  certain  trade  have  learned  that  trade,  and  that  is  all  they 
know;  that  is,  their  trade  is  their  capital.  Would  you  deny  them  any  voice  in 
determining  what  the  conditions  of  labor  should  be,  hours  of  work,  etc.? — ^A.  The 
machinery  business  has  been  handled  for  years  under  certain  customs,  and  the 
trade  figure  on  their  contracts  on  those  customs,  and  it  would  l>e  a  radicsd  change 
in  everything  to  attempt  to  change  these  customs. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  a  better  condition  would  prevail  in  the  industrial  world  if 
the  employers  would  endeavor  to  be  conciliatory  with  their  men  and  take  them 
into  their  confidence  and  consult  with  them  and  let  them  have  some  voice  in  say- 
ing what  the  conditions  shall  be? — A.  In  some  cases,  yes;  but  in  the  majority,  no. 
I  consider  the  average  laboring  mechanic  as  more  or  less  of  an  overgrown  boy. 
He  wants  a  guide  and  a  help,  and  when  he  is  turned  loose  he  gets  erratic. 

Q.  Do  you  confer  with  your  employees  individually  in  regard  to  conditions  of 
employment? — ^A.  Whenever  any  of  my  men  desire  to  talk  to  me  my  door  is 
always  open  to  them,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong,  if  they  have  any  complaints 
to  make,  they  are  always  righted  if  they  are  right. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  practice  do  they  come  to  you  and  confer  with  you? — ^A.  As  a 
matter  of  practice  or  justice,  if  my  foremen  or  superintendents  do  anything  the 
employees  think  is  not  right,  I  am  always  ready  to  listen  to  the  other  side  of  the 
difference  and  personally  am  ready  to  settle  the  difference;  but  we  have  never 
had  any  trouble — as  a  firm,  I  mean. 

Q.  If  the  number  of  your  employees  was  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  it  is 
now,  would  it  be  any  convenience  to  you  to  treat  with  them  as  a  union,  or  witii 
committees  of  employees? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  recognize,  then,  that  the  union  is  a  necessity  or  even  a  conven- 
ience in  very  large  establishments? — ^A.  No.  The  fact  is  the  union  is  absolutely 
irresponsible,  carries  no  guaranty  with  it  that  any  arrangements  it  makes  will 
be  lasting  for  more  than  1  week. 

Q.  Have  you  competitors  in  your  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  different  cities? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  an  advantage  to  you  in  a  business  way  to  know  that  all  your 
competitors  had  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  that  you  had  to  pay,  so  that  you 
would  know  how  to  go  out  and  comi)ete  with  them?— A.  Well,  no;  not  especially 
so.  Our  business  is  divided  up  into  specialties.  I  have  a  certain  line  of  special- 
ties that  nobody  else  makes,  and  others  have  exclusive  lines,  and, so  on  through. 
We  are  only  competitors  on  a  certain  line  of  standard  goods,  and  that  is  largely 
sold  on  its  quality.  Price  does  not  cut  so  much  figure  as  the  quality.  The  trade 
understands  that  the  different  qualities  are  made  by  the  different  manufacturers. 

Q.  Great  captains  of  industry  have  testified  before  the  commission  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  them  to  know  their  competitors  had  to  pay  the  same  wages 
they  had  to  pay. — A.  If  I  were  building  mining  machinei*y  or  something  that  was 
standard  all  over  the  world,  all  just  alike,  then  it  would  oe;  but  I  am  building  a 
specialty  that  can  not  be  really  compared  with  anything  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Don't  you  believe  that  the  union  of  worMngmen  in  vari- 
ous trades  has  had  the  effect  to  elevate  and  improve  their  conditions  generally? — 
A.  In  some  cases,  yes.    I  do  not  think  it  has  done  much  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Why  not  in  Chicago?— A.  Because  the  workman  who  is  not  a  first-class 
workman— and  there  is  generally  a  sorehead  who  is  the  boss  of  the  union — ^is  one 
of  the  principal  officials. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  think  there  are  no  exceptions  to  that  in  Chicago? — 
A.  I  don't  know  of  a  case.  ^  j 
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<^.  Do  you  know  the  arrangements  the  printers  have  with  the  publishers  in 
Chicago? — ^A.  Yes. 

S.  Yon  know  they  have  an  agreement? — A.  Yes. 
.  Yon  know  they  have  no  walking  delegate  to  go  around  and  interfere? — A.  I 
know  they  have  had,  but  that  has  been  a  fight  that  has  cost  the  publishers  of  this 
city  a  great  amount  of  money. 

Q.  I>3n't  you  think  it  a  happy  result  at  last?— A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  Because  I  believe  in  every  man  having  capital  invested  in 
a  business  being  able  to  manage  the  capital  according  to  his  ovm  ideas  and 
methods. 

Q.  You  think  the  workmen  should  be  denied  the  right  to  say  how  the  capital 
he  puts  into  an  industry  shall  oe  managed? — ^A.  No:  I  say  he  shall  get  what  he  is 
worth.    If  he  is  not  worth  a  certain  sum,  I  don't  propose  to  pay  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  trade  imionism  is  expensive  to  the 
workmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  it  tends  to  lower  them? — ^A.  Yes;  and  raises  up  the  poor  grade  of 
mechanics. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  sets  apremium  on  inefficiency?— A.  Yes;  that  has  been  my 
knowledge  of  it,  so  far.  T*he  men  I  have  at  work  now  are  my  best  and  most 
skillful  men,  and  they  are  all  nonunion  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  been  imion  men  at  any  time,  or  not? — ^A. 
Out  of  the  men  I  have  at  work  to-day  2  belonged  to  the  unions,  but  they  say  they 
have  families  and  they  got  out;  the  balance  are  all  nonunion  men,  with  one  excep- 
tion. He  says  he  joined  the  union  once  and  walked  the  streets  6  weeks  to  pay  for 
it,  without  anything  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  with  the  gentleman  who  testified  yester- 
day that  the  labor  union  is  a  ^eat  trust? — A.  It  is  the  most  emphatic  trust. 

Q.  Ajid  you  are  opposed  to  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  capital  trust  of  the  country? — A.  When  do  you  call 
it  a  capital  trust— when  it  is  a  smgle  ownership? 

Q.  There  are  no  such  things  as  trusts;  they  are  industrial  combinations? — ^A. 
Industrial  combinations — under  some  circumstances. 

Q.  You  say  they  are  disadvantageous? — A.  No;  advantageous. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  advantageous? — ^A. 
When  i)eople  get  up  such  a  fierce  competition  that  there  is  no  profit  to  anybody, 
where  you,  as  a  buyer,  can  not  tell  to-day  what  you  can  buy  goods  for  to-morrow, 
and  do  not  know  what  your  competitor  can  buy  for,  and  you  are  always- making 
your  estimates  in  the  dark;  where  the  eoods  are  produced  and  prices  are  stated, 
each  buyer  of  those  goods  knows  that  his  competitor  only  has  to  pay  the  same 
money  that  he  does,  and  he  can  base  his  prices  on  that  ana  knows  his  competitor 
can  not  go  any  lower. 

Q.  What  are  the  bad  trusts  then,  in  your  opinion  ? — ^A.  Combinations  of  people 
who  simply  combine  to  force  prices  up  and  give"  no  other  benefits. 

tCan  you  name  such  trusts? — A.  I  would  not  care  to. 
There  are  good  and  bad  trusts,  then,  in  industrial  combinations  ?— A.  Yes. 
Are  there  any  good  and  bad  labor  trusts?— A.  Such  labor  unions — there  are 
a  few,  I  understand,  scattered  through  the  East,  that  carry  an  insurance  for  their 
members,  and  a  sick  benefit,  and  are  handled  under  those  methods — such  unions 
are  a  benefit  to  the  i)eople  who  belong  to  them,  and  also  to  the  general  public. 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  are  many  such  labor  unions 
in  Chicago  ?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  not  to  my  personal  knowledge.  I  have 
heard  of  such  thin^,  but  I  don't  know  personally.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
by-laws  of  the  machinists'  union  that  indicates  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Assuming  that  trade  unionism  is  in  the  country  to  stay, 
what  remedy  do  you  think  of  for  the  evils  in  existence  to-day  ? — ^A.  That  is  a  very 
hard  question  to  answer.  If  certain  le^slation  could  be  gotten  up  that  would 
not  be  dependent  on  the  vote  of  the  public,  or  a  commission  appointed  that  would 
be  absolutely  independent  of  the  votes  of  the  public,  to  arbitrate  these  differences, 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

<J.  Would  it  not  be  an  equal  benefit  if  the  working  i)eople  belonging  to  the 
unions  became  thoroughly  enlightened  in  the  economic  principles  governing  their 
labor,  so  that  they  themselves  could,  through  (Hovemment  and  otherwise,  prescribe 
the  right  rules  and  regulations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  sufficient  and  proper  education  is  a  remedy? — A.  That  is 
a  helping  remedy,  I  will  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Don't  you  believe  it  is  a  duty  that  the  employers  owe 
to  their  country  and  to  themselves  and  to  the  workmen  to  look  upon  organized 
labor  as  something  that  is  fixed  in  our  industrial  system,  and  aometning  that  they 
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should  try  to  get  along  with  in  the  best  possible  way,  instead  of  trying  to  destroy 
the  union  and  the  union  trying  to  destroy  them  ? — ^A.  I  have  not  seen  any  good 
plan  to  accomplish  that  result. 

Q.  Suppose  the  emplo^rers  see  no  good  plan  and  all  are  in  the  attitude  you  are 
in,  and  the  workers  are  incapable,  what  is  going  to  become  of  your  industrial 
system? — A.  Go  to  Europe. 

Q.  Working  men  and  the  employers,  too?— A.  No,  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  do  not  d^pair  of  your  country  or  your  city? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  believe  remedies  will  be  found  for  these  evils? — A.  In  the  course  of 
time  certain  causes  will  bring  about  certain  effects,  but  as  long  as  the  politicians 
can  utilize  the  labor  unions  as  they  do  now,  or  have  been  doing  for  vears,  it  will 
be  a  serious  state  of  affairs.  You  will  notice  from  the  history  of  Chicago  that  all 
the  strikes  we  have  had  here  have  been  about  election  time  or  just  before  city 
elections. 

(^.  Does  it  seem  to  you  to  be  the  policy  of  leading  politicians  to  instigate 
strikes? — ^A.  I  don't  consider  officials  or  cities  of  thiskind  leading  politicians. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  petty  politicians  do  it? — A.  Yes;  each  alderman  and 
eacn  man  of  that  kind  desires  an  office,  and  works  on  that  line  as  much  as  possible. 

Q.  You  believe  they  thrive  politically  by  discontent  in  labor  circles,  and  do 
what  they  can  to  promote  strikes  and  controversy?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  representatives  of  labor  unions  here  been  taken  into  political 
employment  in  one  way  or  another? — A.  All  I  know  of  that  is  what  I  have  read 
in  the  papers. 

Q.  What  do  the  papers  say  about  it? — A.  They  claim  there  are  quite  a  numbef 
of  labor-union  officials  holding  positions  in  the  city  employ,  and  the  mayor 
stated  in  an  interview  a  few  days  ago  that  those  men  were  working  at  their  trades 
for  the  city  and  had  passed  civil-service  examinations,  and  that  that  entitled  them 
to  hold  the  positions  whether  they  were  officers  in  labor  unions  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BIennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  your  civil-service  sys- 
tem?—-A.  Not  i)ersonally,  no;  never  came  in  contact  with  it. 

Q.  Is  the  standard  high  in  that  system? — A.  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  answer- 
ing that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clajrke.)  Do  you  think  of  any  legislation.  State  or  national,  that 
will  tend  to  correct  and  overcome  the  evils  of  which  you  complain,  and  which 
will  tend  to  the  promotion  of  business  generally,  and  your  busmess  in  i)articu- 
lar?— A.  I  don't  think  of  any  legislation  which  would  affect  my  business  in  any 
way,  expept  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Q.  You  consider  the  present  times  auspicious  for  business,  except  for  those 
labor  difficulties?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  complaint  to  make,  then,  of  existing  laws,  either  State  or  national? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  apoke  a  moment  ago  about  these  difficulties 
coming  often  before  elections. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  your  local  city  elections? — A.  Yes;  I  mean  Chicago  alone.  I 
have  not  paid  any  attention  to  the  outside. 

Q.  You  can  not  speak  as  to  State  or  national  elections? — A.  No;  I  have  not  paid 
any  particular  attention  to  that;  but  it  has  been  the  history  of  Chica^  that 
nearly  all  the  labor  troubles  have  been  about  election  times.  Whether  it  is  an 
accident  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  also  stated  in  the  first  part  of  your  statement  that  during  the  time  of 
depression  you  ex|)orted  about  40  per  cent  of  your  product? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  countries  did  you  come  into  competition  with? — ^A.  I  shipped  my  goods 
to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  America,  and  England.  My  largest  customer 
was  in  Ireland.  The  people  I  come  into  competition  with  mostly  are  Germans 
and  English. 

Q.  And  your  trade  has  fallen  off  to  about  10  per  cent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Owing  to  a  better  demand  in  this  country? — A.  Yes;  and  my  not  x)aying  the 
attention  to  obtaining  the  foreign  business. 

Q.  During  the  time  of  depression  did  you  necessarily  come  into  competition 
witli  cheap  labor  in  Europe? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  labor  in  this  country  and  the 
price  of  labor  in  Europe  of  a  similar  character  to  what  you  employ? — ^A.  I  can 
not  say  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  except  from  hearsay;  but  the  same  'peo- 
ple I  pay,  say,  $3  a  day,  10  hours  here,  can  be  hired  in  England  for  about  $2.  I 
wish  to  qualify  that  by  saying  that  the  English  mechanic  will  not  do  the  amount 
of  work  that  the  American  mechanic  will  of  the  same  character. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  The  American  mechanics  are  more  expert;  they  accom- 
phsh  more;  they  are  not  so  slow  in  their  movements.  ^  t 
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Q.  Is  that  accotmted  for  partly  by  their  better  living? — ^A.  Yes;  and  by  the  tools 
that  are  used  in  this  country.  They  get  into  the  habit  of  moving  quicker,  hand- 
ling their  machines  faster,  simply  because  the  machines  are  so  arranged.  The 
English  machines  are  clumsy,  not  easily  manipulated;  so  the  American  mechanic 
can  produce  more  on  American  machines  than  an  Englishman  will.  He  is  not 
used  to  our  kind  of  tools.  I  have  had  that  experience  with  Englishmen  that  I 
have  employed  in  my  own  shop.  It  takes  them  quite  a  good  while  to  break  them- 
selves into  American  ways. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  observation  on  the  ground  in  Euroi)e?— A.  No;  I 
have  never  been  across  the  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Notwithstanding  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  American 
mechamc,  are  not  the  wages  enough  lower  over  there  to  ^ve  your  competitors  an 
advantage  over  you,  except  where  it  is  provided  against  in  some  way? — ^A.  Yes, 
counting  in  the  freights  and  other  expenses  of  getting  the  goods  to  the  same 
market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  the  condition  should  come  that  you  seem  to 
think  possibly  may  come,  that  the  manufacturing  interest  may  be  lessened  in  this 
country  and  increased  in  Euroi)e,  what  effect  wul  that  have  on  the  laboring  men 
of  this  country? — A.  It  will  be  to  their  detriment. 

Q.  If  the  demand  for  labor  in  this  country  is  lessened,  what  effect  does  that 
have  upon  the  price  of  labor? — A.  Reduces  it.  It  also  prevents  expert  mechanics 
from  emigrating  from  Europe  to  this  country  to  obtain  better  wages.  It  shuts 
off  our  supply  of  a  large  number  of  good  men. 

Q.  The  loss  then  would  not  fall  alone  upon  the  manufacturer? — A.  No. 

Q.  Falls  equally  heavy  upon  the  laboring  man?— A.  Yes. 

9.  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  conditions  of  unions  in  Chicago,  and 
their  being  different  often  from  others  in  the  East.  Does  that  condition  that  you 
speak  of  oDtain  only  in  Cblc^o? — A.  I  don't  quite  imderstand  your  meaning. 

Q.  What  I  desire  to  know  is:  Are  there  not  also  some  unions  in  the  West  sim- 
ilar to  those  you  have  in  mind  in  the  East? — A.  Yes,  there  are  some  unions  in  the 
West  conducted  like  those  in  the  East.  They  are  national  unions.  They  cover 
the  whole  country. 

9-  Isn't  there  a  possibility  that  in  time  that  condition  may  become  universal  in 
unionism? — ^A.  Not  until  they  get  a  different  class  of  men  as  leaders.  My  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  machinists'  union,  perhaps, 
makes  me  biased  in  my  opinion  as  t-o  their  qualities. 

Q.  You  think  the  political  leaders  inside  of  the  trade  unions  are  looking  partly 
to  their  own  self -aggrandizement?— A.  Every  time;  first,  last,  and  always. 

Q.  And  not  at  all  times  for  the  benefit  of  their  trade  unions? — A.  That  is  a  later 
consideration,  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  interests. 

(J.  Will  not  that  condition  of  affairs  in  time  become  known  and  felt  by  the 
umons? — A.  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  the  men  in  the  union;  they  do  not 
seem  to  take  that  under  consideration  at  all.  If  he  is  a  good  fellow,  can  get  up 
and  make  a  smart  speech,  he  is  their  man.  That  is  about  all  the  qualities  he 
needs. 

Q.  Our  present  condition  has  probably  developed  from  a  worse  condition.  Is 
there  not  a  prospect  for  a  better  development  of  trade  unions  over  the  country? — 
A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  One  object  in  trade  unionism,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  make  the  member  a 
better  citizen,  make  him  a  more  intelligent  man,  and  provide  the  ways  and  means 
to  educate  his  family  better,  to  give  him  more  hours  of  recreation,  and  opportu- 
nities for  studying  and  reading.  All  of  that  would  make  a  better  citizen  or  him, 
would  it  not? — A.  If  it  were  carried  out.  That  reads  nice  in  the  books,  but  it  is 
not  carried  out  in  the  workings. 

Q.  You  do  not  hoi)e,  then,  that  that  will  be  carried  out  in  Chicago  during  your 
lifetime? — ^A.  No;  I  haven't  any  faith  in  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  in  a  general  way  how  much  the  capital  invested  in  man- 
ufacturing industries  here  in  Chicago  has  increased  in  the  last  15  or  30  years? — 
A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures.  It  has  increased  immensely,  the  same  as  all 
other  business  has  increased. 

Q.  It  has  increased  notwithstanding  these  local  differences? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  have  increased  more  rapidly  if  conditions  had  been  better? — ^A. 
I  think  so.  I  think  there  would  have  been  less  establishments  started  in  small 
cities  if  the  conditions  had  been  better  here. 

Q.  Has  Chicago  i)eculiar  advantages  over  other  cities  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  for  manufacturing?— A.  The  fact  that  it  is  largely  the  center  of  the  coun- 
try and  has  great  railroad  facilities  makes  it  advantageous,  compared  with  a  good 
many  other  points.  r^  ^  ^ ^T ^ 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  all  the  men  in  your  employ  were  organized  into  a 
union,  not  connected  with  or  responsible  to  any  outside  organization,  and  the 
walking  delegate,  or  business  agent,  as  you  call  hun,  were  eliminated,  should  you 
be  willmg  to  consult  with  a  committee  selected  by  those  men,  by  that  organiza- 
tion, as  to  what  their  wages  should  be,  their  hours  of  labor,  etc.? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  want  the  union  in  any  guise  or  under  any  circumstances,  then? — 
A.  No.  My  experience  has  been  quite  varied  and  somewhat  large.  The  more 
heads  you  have  together  the  less  knowledge  you  get  out  of  the  whole  deal.  Every 
man  has  his  own  opinion  and  is  gulling  and  hauling,  and  he  has  a  whole  lot  of 
trouble,  and  very  httle  business  is  effected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  say  this  with  reference  to  your  own  business? — ^A. 
With  reference  to  my  general  knowledge  of  acting  with  business  men. 

Q.  Would  you  apply  the  same  to  business  establishments  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Manufacturing  generally? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  union  is  a  nuisance  to  business  and  of  no  advantage  to 
the  men? — A.  Yes.  The  only  advantage  of  the  union  is  in  some  cases  to  obtain 
employment  for  a  poor  workman  at  greater  wages  than  he  is  worth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A,  L.  Harris.)  In  times  of*  depression  and  great  competition  in 
manufacturing  or  producing,  is  there  not  danger  of  the  producer  putting  down 
the  price  of  his  product  in  order  to  effect  sales,  and  then  coming  back  and  asking 
his  men  to  put  down  the  price  of  their  day's  work  until  the  condition  may  be 
sdmost  disastrous  to  the  workmen? — A.  In  some  cases  that  has  been  done,  but  in 
my  own  case  I  did  not  reduce  the  wages  of  a  man  during  the  whole  of  the  hard 
times. 

Q.  When  you  could  not  find  a  market  here  you  found  it  abroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  ran  the  full  force? — A.  I  gave  all  the  men  employment  that  I  could 
witn  the  business  I  had.  I  took  a  great  many  contracts  that  I  hardly  made  any- 
thing out  of,  simply  to  keep  the  shop  running. 

Q.  Then  in  times  of  depression  you  sometimes  run  at  a  small  margin?— A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  times  of  prosperity,  of  course,  you  think  you  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  that  up?— A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  And  in  time  of  depression  is  there  a  possibility  that  the  men  might  be  will- 
ing to  concede  something  in  the  price  of  labor?— A.  I  have  never  yet  found  the 
workman  willing  to  reduce  his  own  wages. 

Q.  In  time  of  prosperity  what  is  the A.  (Interrupting.)  He  immediately 

commences  to  want  more,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  you 
have  caVried  him  through  the  whole  winter,  when  he  would  probably  have  Deen 
walking  the  street  if  you  had  not  been  good  natured  and  appreciated  his  past  serv- 
ice and  wanted  to  take  him  on.  One  of  the  men  who  is  one  of  the  leadm^  labor 
officers  in  this  city  now  was  in  my  employ  for  a  number  of  years.  During  the 
depression— he  admits  this  to  me  since — during  the  depression  he  did  not  earn  his 
wages  for  months.  He  returned  my  goodness  by  going  before  the  body  of  the 
union  and  saying  that  C.  A.  Christy  &  Co.'s  shop  is  the  chief  mark;  they  are  very 
busy,  behind  with  their  orders,  and  we  can  knock  them  out  easy.  He  made  that 
speech  in  the  union. 

Q.  Would  you  be  favorable  to  any  kind  of  State  or  national  abitration  law? — 
A.  Yes;  if  it  could  be  done  so  that  the  arbiti'ators  were  free  from  any  political 
influence. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  that  condition  of  affairs  could  be ^A.  (Inter- 
rupting.) That  could  be  done. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  to  the  interest  of  both  the  manufacturers  and  the 
enaployees? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  rByMr.  Clarke.)  Would  not  that  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  imion? — 
A.  Wnat  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Clarke? 

Q.  How  could  the  labor  side  be  represented  except  by  unions;  temporary 
labor? — ^A.  I  am  answering  his  question  on  present  existing  circumstances.  We 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  facts  that  there  are  unions,  and,  if  they  still  con- 
tinue to  exist,  the  only  remedy  that  I  see  for  them  is  something  of  that  char- 
acter. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  that  I  have  to  unionism,  as  it  now  exists,  is  the 
fact  that  they  tell  a  mechanic,  **  You  must  do  so  much  of  a  certain  class  of  work 
in  so  many  hours  and  no  more."  I  have  had  that  in  my  own  business.  The 
foremen  complained  that  certain  men  were  doing  only  so  much  work.  I  told 
them  to  inquire  and  find  out  the  reason;  they  were  capable  of  doing  more;  and  the 
machines  would  do  much  more.  They  said  that  was  the  rule  set  by  the  union; 
they  could  do  so  much  and  no  more.  There  are  a  great  many  times  that  a 
mechanic  can  run  three  or  four  machines  just  as  well  as  one;  but  the  union  will 
not  permit  them  to  nm  more  than  one  machine.    I  am  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
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my  mechanics  for  all  that  they  do  for  me.  If  they  ran  three  machines,  I  will 
pay  them  more  money  than  I  would  if  they  only  ran  one,  because  it  is  product 
that  I  am  after. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  excuse  has  been  made  by  unions  heretofore 
that  in  that  way  they  give  emplojrment  to  labor  that  is  unemployed. — A.  That 
applies  to  very  dull  times,  but  m  times  like  the  present  there  is  employment  for 
every  good  man. 

Q.  You  think  it  should  not  apply  at  the  present  time? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  man,  wnether  he  is  a  trades-union  man  or  not,  should  be 
able  to  earn ^A.  (Interrupting.)  All  that  he  is  cai)able  of  earning. 

Q.  All  that  he  is  capable  of  earning.  Now,  suppose  you  have  a  man  in  your 
employ  who  belongs  to  a  trade  union  and  is  not  cculed  on  to  do  as  much  as  some 
other  man,  what  do  you  give  him?— A.  We  pay  him  what  he  is  worth  to  us  on  the 
general  run. 

Q.  Does  the  trades-union  man  earn  the  same  amount  of  pay? — A.  As  the  good 
man. 

Q.  The  same  as  the  good  man.  Would  that  bring  down  the  efficiency  to  the 
poor  man  and  take  the  bettor  pay  from  the  good? — ^A.  Yes.  Their  demand  is  that 
they  be  paid  28  cents  an  hour  for  all  machinists  of  a  certain  class.  Now.  there 
are  a  great  many  men  who  are  not  capable  of  earning  28  cents  an  hour  or  20  cents 
an  hour.  On  certain  things  they  can  earn  fair  wages,  but  they  are  not  men  that 
you  can  work  on  different  classes  of  work — that  is,  from  one  thing  to  another. 
They  can  only  do  one  or  two  things;  they  are  specialists. 

Q.  You  said  in  the  beginning  that  you  had  obtained  information  that  there 
would  be  a  strike  in  your  shop.  Did  you  obtain  information  also  as  to  what  that 
strike  was  about? — A.  The  day  before  that  information  was  given  me  the  walking 
delegate  presented  me  with  a  document  that  he  would  like  to  have  me  sign.  1 
told  him  I  would  consider  the  mattor  and  he  could  caU  on  me  at  2  o'clock  Satur- 
day. That  was  Thursday  that  he  called  on  me,  I  think.  He  said  all  right;  there 
would  be  nothing  done  and  no  interference  until  after  he  had  seen  me.  That 
night  he  reported  in  the  union  that  he  had  seen  me  and  that  I  was  to  decide  the 
matter  Saturday,  but  he  did  not  think  that  I  would  sign  the  paper,  so  he  advised 
a  strike.  One  of  the  members  of  the  union  gave  that  information  to  one  of  my 
foremen,  because  he  said  that  I  treated  him  so  well  that  he  could  not  very  well 
see  me  harmed  by  a  strike,  and  he  wanted  me  to  take  such  steps  as  I  thought 
necessary  in  the  matter. 

Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  that  paper  or  demand?— A.  I  have  not  got  it 
with  me,  but  I  have  got  it  upstairs.  It  is  the  same  printed  demand  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  Fraser  &  Chalmers  and  all  the  rest  of  the  machinery  men  here.  I 
should  like  to  let  you  have  it  and  take  a  copy  of  it,  and  then  I  want  to  keep  it. 
I  ana  thinking  seriously  of  having  it  framed. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Unless  you  think  of  some  statements  that  'yo^  would  like  to 
make 

The  Witness.  No;  as  I  told  you  before,  I  have  no  hobbies  to  ride.  Of  course, 
these  are  only  my  ideas  of  the  matter.  I  have  had  a  long  and  varied  experience 
with  labor,  commencing  when  I  was  21  years  old  in  the  railroad  service,  and  I 
have  handled  a  great  many  men  all  my  life,  and  think  I  am  capable  of  passing 
some  small  judgment  on  it. 

(^.  (By  Mx. A. L.Harris.)  You  never  had  any  friction?— A.  No;  never  had  a 
strike  under  me  until  this.    That  is  one  reason  why  I  discharged  them. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  referred  to  by  the  witness  as  being  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  his  signature  by  the  walking  delegate  of  the  machinists'  union: 

**  Agreement  hetioeen and ,  of  the  International  Association  of 

Machinists. 

''Date, 


*'  1.  That  on  and  after the agree  to  employ  only  members  of  the 

international  Association  of  Machinists  in  good  standing  on  machinists'  work 
and  die  and  tool  work. 

*'  2.  Machiniste  shall  be  recognized  as  ijer  constitution  of  subordinate  lodges  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  and  shall  be  either  a  general  work- 
man, a  competent  floor  hand,  lathe  hand,  vise  hand,  planer  hand,  shaper  hand,  miU- 
ing-maohine  hand,  slotting-machine  hand,  die  sinker  and  tool  maker,  or  boring 
mill  hand. 

**  3.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  machinists  shall  be  28  cents  i)er  hour,  and 
for  die  and  tool  work  32^  cents  per  hour. 

"  4.  All  overtime  up  to  12  o'clock  midnight  shall  be  paid  for  at  th^  rate  of  one 
and  one-half  time.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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**  5.  After  12  o'clock,  and  all  legal  holidays  and  Sundays,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  double  time. 

**  6.  The  employment  of  apprentices  shall  be  in  accordance  with  constitution  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

"7.  Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  AU  time  worked  over  9  hours 
shall  begovemed  in  accordance  with  sections  4  and  5. 

**8.  Wnen  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  of  employees  on  account  of  slackness 

of  work  the Ck)mpany  hereby  agree  that  employees  who  have  been  laid  off 

will  be  given  first  opportunity  for  reemployment,  seniority  and  proficiency  to 
govern. 

**  9.  In  case  of  a  grievance  arising  the Company  hereby  agree  to  receive  a 

committee  of  their  employees  to  investigate  and,  if  possible,  adjust  the  same.    If 

no  adjustment  is  reached  the  case  shall  be  referred  to  the Company  and  the 

executive  board.  District  No.  8,  International  Association  of  Machinists.  If  no 
satisfactory  settlement  is  agreed  on,  the  whole  subject-matter  shall  be  submitted 
to  a  board  of  arbitration  of  five  persons,  two  to  he  selected  by  the Com- 
pany, two  by  District  No.  8,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  and  the  four 
to  choose  a  fifth  arbitrator;  the  decision  reached  by  this  board  to  be  binding  on 
both  parties  to  this  agreement. 

**  10.  This  agreement  shall  be  in  force  until  March  1 ,  1901. 

•*  11.  Thirty  days'  notice  shall  be  given  prior  to  March  1,  1901,  by  one  party  of 
this  agreement  to  the  other  for  a  renewal  of  the  agreement  or  any  desired  change 
in  the  same. 

"Signed: 


(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  111,, March  21, 1900. 


TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  ABRAHAM  BISNO, 

Fare  collector.  Union  Elevated  Railway  Company. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  Mr.  Abraham 
Bisno,  of  Chicago,  collector  of  fares  for  the  Union  Elevated  Railway  Company, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — A.  A.  BLsno. 

Q.  Post-office  address.— A.  523  Everjjreen  avenue,  Chicago. 

Q.  Present  occupation. — ^A.  Collecting  fares  on  the  loop  here  for  the  Union 
Elevated  Bailway  CJompany. 

Q.  Former  occupation.— A.  I  am  a  cloak  maker  by  trade— made  cloaks  for  some 
years — ^and  I  have  had  several  occupations  wrthin  the  last  few  years.  I  have 
been  the  walking  delegate  for  our  umon. 

Q.  What  union  is  tiiat?— A.  The  Chicago  (Hoak  Makers'  Union,  and  I  have  also 
been  inspecting  factories  for  the  State. 

S.  Under  what  administration? — A.  Under  Governor  Altgeld's  administration. 
.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  can  not  speak  in  a  representative  capacity  now 
for  the  workingmen  of  Chicago  who  are  affected  by  these  strikes  that  are  going 
on  at  this  time?— A.  I  do  not  Know;  no,  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  not? — A.  No;  I  stated  that  to  Mr.  Clarke  yesterday  in  speaking 
about  it;  that  I  should  not  represent  anybody  except  some  experience  in  the  matter 
that  I  should  like  to  submit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  union  to  which  you  belong  still  in  existence? — A. 
It  IS  lately  organized  again;  it  was  broken  up  after  the  defeat  of  the  strike  2 
years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  considerable  study  of  labor  problems? — A.  Yes;  within 
the  last  16  years  I  have  belonged  to  several  labor  organizations  and  to  2  educa- 
tional societies,  and  have  read  a  good  deal  on  the  labor  problem,  and  have  partici- 
pated personally  in  various  ways  in  the  effort  to  effect  what  I  thought  would 
redress  the  grievances  that  we  have  by  making  an  effort  to  get  into  the  organized 
union. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  country? — ^A.  Ever  since  1881. 

Q.  What  country  aid  you  come  from? — A.  Bussia.    I  am  a  Russian  Jew. 

Q.  What  part  of  Russia?— A.  Kiev,  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia. 

Q.  Are  you  a  believer  in  the  union  of  labor?— A.  Yes.  ^  . 
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Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  there  are  any  imperfections  or  abuses  in  the  organiza- 
tions or  in  their  practices? — ^A.  Tes;  it  is  a  good  deal  the  result  of  outside  influ- 
ences and  conditions  that  workingmen  have  got  to  cope  with.  They  can  not  help 
it  very  well — ^growing  out  of  it  as  they  acquire  strength. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  get  mized  up  in  politics  at  aU?— A.  Yes;  occasionally. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  walking  delegates,  business  agents, 
or  other  representatives  of  unions  to  accept  political  positions? — ^A.  No;  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  it  done? — ^A.  In  some  cases,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  think  it  gives  them  a  sort  of  divided  interest,  whereby 
they  are  subject  to  the  temptation  of  selling  out  their  constituents,  the  working 
people?— A.  No;  I  think  the  interests  are  not  germane  to  the  legitimate  labor 
movement,  and  come  in  as  an  influence  in  the  meeting  halls  to  somewhat  distract 
the  regular  and  orderly  proceedings  of  the  business  properly  belonging  to  the 
or«mization. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  working  x)eople  has  generally  been 
improved  by  unions? — A.  Yes,  in  some  cases,  but  there  are  limitations  to  that. 
There  are  in  this  city  very  nearly  110,000  people  employed  that  I  know  of,  taken 
from  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspector  as  given  by  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves, the  number  of  x)eople  that  tney  employ,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  trade  unions— such  places  as  the  street  cars,  the  stockyard,  Pullman,  the 
Deering,  the  McCormicks,  and  Crane  &  Co. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Crane— what  is  that?— A.  They  employ  very  nearly 
8,000  people. 

Q.  Making  what?— A.  Making  steam -fittings  supplies,  plumbing  supplies, 
pipes,  and  so  on.  In  all  of  these  places  I  have  mentioned  tney  have  had  their 
quarrels  and  the  workingmen  have  been  defeated,  and  if  they  attempted  to  form 
any  organization  the  men  were  generally  discharged.  Lately  in  the  stockyards 
the  men  have  formed  a  little  organization,  and  they  sent  a  committee  to  effect 
som^  redress  of  a  grievance,  and  the  committee  was  fired.  The  committee  of  6 
and  the  committee  of  10,  or  any  committee  that  has  appeared  before  any  of  the 
firms  represented  in  the  stockyards'  concern,  has  been  fired,  and  any  man  that 
was  known  to  have  any  connection  with  the  organization  was  fired.  A  system  of 
8i)otters,  detectives,  was  put  in  vogpie  all  through  the  yards  to  ascertain  who  was 
connected  with  anj  organization,  and  a  man  that  was  connected  with  an  organi- 
zation was  fired;  his  services  were  no  longer  required;  they  generally  fire  a  man. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  that,  Mr.  Bisno?— A.  From  the  men. 

Q.  From  the  men? — A.  Yes.  While  inspecting  factories  I  was  made  acquainted 
with  a  large  number  of  the  men  in  the  factories,  and  I  am  stating  these  condi- 
tions— ^trying  to  ascertain  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case.  Then  the  newspapers 
gave  out  these  facts,  too,  and  it  was  not  denied  by  the  authorities  of  the  stock- 
yards; and  that  same  thing  is  true  in  these  factories  that  I  mentioned.  They  had 
a  quarrel  in  1894  at  Crane  Brothers;  the  molders  struck,  and  after  the  molders 
went  on  strike  all  the  other  men  in  the  shop  went  out  on  strike,  and  they  had 
a  very  severely  contested  quarrel.  The  result  was  that  the  men  lost,  and  since 
then  any  show  of  an  organization  in  this  f actoryis  followed  by  the  discharge  of 
every  man  connected  with  the  organization.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  McCor- 
mick's;  they  had  a  big  strike  in  1886. 

Q.  And  yet  has  there  not  been  a  wonderful  growth  of  trade  unionism  in  Chicago 
in  the  last  2  years?— A.  Yes;  in  a  way  there  has;  and  yet  there  are  these  signs, 
that  in  the  biggest  factories  in  every  trade— you  take  the  printing  trades,  and 
they  are  the  best  organized  in  the  city;  and  yet  the  three  largest  factories  in  the 
city  have  defeated  the  printers  and  have  scab  shops,  and  work  10  hours  instead  of 
9  hours,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  printers. 

Q.  Factories,  you  mean?— A.  Yes,  Conke*s  and  Hennevelt's. 

Q.  You  mean  printing  offices?— A.  Yes;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  cigar 
makers.  Yallens,  the  biggest  cigar  maker,  has  defeated  his  men  several  times. 
There  is  no  show  for  an  organization  where  a  man  has  a  lot  of  capital  and  can 
send  out  agents  in  the  South  all  through  the  States  to  find  the  people  starving,  so 
to  sx)eak,  and  import  labor  at  his  mercy,  as  they  did  at  the  stockyards — Armour 
did,  for  mstance,  during  1886  and  1887.  Men  like  that  have  generally  succeeded 
here  in  this  city  in  defeating  strike  organizations.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
gained  in  smaller  concerns  where  the  boss  was  not  so  strong  and  was  not  able  to 
crush  them  out  quite  as  easily  as  these  large  concerns;  but  these  large  concerns 
that  I  have  been  referring  to  employ  more  than  one-half  the  entire  number  of 
people  employed  in  the  factories  of  this  city. 

'^    Have  you  any  statistics  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  trade  unions?— A.  Yes. 
In  the  2  years  past  in  Chicago,  I  mean?— A.  It  has  been  quite  an  uncertain 
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way — for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  machinists,  I  think  that  the  main  reason  for 
the  qnarrel  is  that  the  price  of  their  commodities  has  gone  np  about  25  per  cent. 

Q.  I  was  asMng  yon  abont  the  growth  of  trade  unions. — A.  I  have  followed 
that  considerably. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  showing  the  increase  of  trade  unions  in  Chicago  in 
2  years'  time?— A.  No;  but  I  should  like  to  say  in  answer  to  that  question  that 
it  has  been  very  uncertain.  Certain  trades  have  organized  and  had  a  ciuarrel  and 
been  defeated  and  broken  up;  others  have  organized  and  held  up  their  organiza- 
tion. It  all  depends  upon  their  ability  to  hold  the  organization  and  not  be  broken 
up;  but  almost  every  workman  has  been  in  a  trade  union  at  one  time  or  another, 
and  has  made  this  effort  to  be  in  an  organization. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  esi)ecially  large  growth  in  the  building  trades  of  Chicago 
in  2  years*  time? — A.  They  have  had  the  best  organization  m  the  city.  They 
have  had  their  organization  very  near  perfect  for  several  years,  except  tnat  they 
have  had  to  stand  a  good  many  hard-contested  quarrels  with  the  big  contractors 
within  the  last  2  or  8  years. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  s^ak  about  the  engineers'  trouble;  you  may  go  on  with 
them.— A.  My  impression  is  that  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the  price  of  food  has 
gone  up  about  25  per  cent,  while  the  price  of  labor  has  not  gone  up.  I  have  col- 
lected here  some  aata  on  that.  If  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  submit  them. 
The  price  of  meat  has  gone  up  in  this  city  80  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  when? — ^A.  Smce  2  years  ago.  That  has  been 
admitted  by  the  meat  men  themselves  in  a  statement  that  they  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  meat  generally  or  some  particular  kind? — ^A.  Meat  gen- 
erally— cattle  and  meat. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  it  not  better  to  use  some  definite  terms,  some 
particular  kind  of  meat,  than  to  use  it  in  a  general  way?  How  do  you  get  at  it? — 
A.  The  truth  is— for  instance,  in  my  own  case  I  used  to  pay  8  cents  for  a  pound  of 
meat  that  my  wife  used  to  use,  and  I  -pay  12  now  for  the  same  thing.  That  would 
be  an  increase  of  50  per  cent;  but  it  is  said  there  are  some  classes  of  meat  where 
the  increase  is  somewhat  less.  There  is  no  question  that  25  per  cent  woiQd  be  an 
underestimate  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  meat  within  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  do  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  too 
low  before  or  not?— A.  No,  no;  only  that  it  would  have  a  direct  effect  upon  my 
means  of  subsistence, 

Q.  Yes;  go  on  with  your  statement. — A.  Bread  has  increased  25  per  cent;  that, 
too,  has  been  told  by  the  bakers. 

Q.  Since  when?— A^  Since  2  years  ago. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  is  that  a  change  in  the  price  of  a  loaf  or  in  the 
weight  of  the  loaf?— A.  That  would  affect  the  weight  of  the  loaf,  I  think. 

Q.  Has  flour  increased?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  wheat  increased  in  that  time?— A.  Yes,  2  years  a^o  wheat  was  sold  at 
50  cents  a  bushel  or  so;  wheat  has  increased  in  price  within  the  last  2  years. 

Q.  How  long  did  wheat  sell  at  50  cents  a  bushel  2  years  ago? — A.  Oh,  not  a 
very  long  time,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  for  2  years  ago? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer 
that.  I  have  answered  this  question  about  bread,  making  it  a  general  statement 
of  my  observation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  wheat  selling  2  years  ago  for  50  cents  a  bushel  at  this 
time  of  tne  year? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  making  your  calculations  now  on  every  commodity  to  the  present 
time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  50  cents  a  bushel A.  (Interrupting.])  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not 

refer  to  any  particular  time.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  price  of  bread  has  gone  up, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  refer  to  the  particular  month,  etc. 

Q.  Have  you  weighed  a  loaf  to  know  whether  it  has  decreased  in  weight,  or  do 

}rou  take  that  merely  from  common  rumor? — A.  In  my  own  case  I  eat  a  particu- 
ar  class  of  bread— Jews'  bread.  I  am  a  Jew  and  I  know  that  my  wife  used  to 
buy  the  same  bread- there  was  a  time  about  8  years  ago  when  we  used  to 
buy  the  same  bread  for  3  cents,  and  then  the  price  somewhat  increased  and  we 
used  to  buy  the  same  bread  for  4  cents;  we  are  paying  5  cents  now  for  that  same 
bread. 

Q.  The  same  weight  of  bread?— A.  No;  I  did  not  weigh  it,  but  it  is  a  sort  of 
standard  shape  and  weight  of  bread  that  we  generally  use,  and  most  of  the  Jew- 
ish families  use  it,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Is  that  made  from  wheat  flour? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  personal  experience. 
When  I  spoke  about  bread  being  raised  25  per  cent,  that  is  the  general  impres- 
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sion;  that  has  been  stated  in  the  papers  in  somming  np  the  price  of  articles;  25 
per  cent  in  the  rise  of  bread  was  spoken  of. 

Q.  Is  there  anjr  trust  or  combination  that  controls  the  price  of  bread?— A.  I  do 
not  think  there  is:  no. 

Q.  The  reason  why  I  am  trying  to  get  at  it  is  that  I  know  something  about  the 

Frice  of  wheat,  and  1  want  to  know  why  we  did  not  get  more  for  onr  wheat?— A. 
do  not  think  there  is.  In  fact,  that  question  belongs  to  the  other  phase.  That 
same  thing,  I  understand,  is  true  in  coffee.  Butterine,  80  per  cent  nse;  potatoes, 
80;  rent— a  $7  flat  now  wotdd  rent  for  $8:  a  $8  for  $9;  a  $9  for  $10;  a  $10  for  $12. 
That,  too,  is  my  personal  observation  in  this  city,  so  far  as  I  pay  rent.  The  aver- 
age workman  would  pav  about  $9  rent,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  same 
accommodations  about  $10  now  instead  of  $8.  Coal  has  gone  up  40  per  cent.  We 
used  to  pay  $5  a  ton  for  coal  here  for  some  years;  we  "paiy  $7  now. 

Q.  (BySlr.CLABKEO  Anthracite?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hard  coal?— A.  Hard  coal,  yes;  we  pay  $7  now,  and  the  workmen  have  got 
to  pay  out  all  that  more  for  their  living,  and  they  have  no  raise  or  advance  in 
wages,  except  in  particular  cases. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Didyouget  steady  work  two  years  ago?— Personally 
I  did;  but  there  was  not  qxdte  so  much  work  two  years  ago  as  there  is  now— there 
was  not  quite  as  much  work  in  1896,  for  instance. 

Q.  Does  it  not  make  some  difference  to  the  workman  whether  he  has  steady 
work  or  whether  he  has  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  same  price? — ^A.  Yes;  but  when  he  is  selling  it  it  ought  not  to  come 
in  as  a  factor.  If  I  sell  my  work  and  my  work  was  worth  2  years  ago,  say  $3, 
and  I  was  able  for  $2  to  buy  so  much  food,  etc.,  this  year  if  J  make  just  as  much 
in  my  work  and  I  get  $2  and  I  am  able  to  buy  only  $1.60  worth  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  I  am  gettinsp  smaller  wages. 

Q.  But  if  you  sell  200  days'  work  in  this  year?— A.  I  am  benefited. 

Q.  And  sold  only  175  days  last  year,  does  not  that  increase  your  wages?— A. 
Yes;  that  may  be  a  personal  benefit  to  me,  and  that  is  my  privilege  and  I  want  to 
get  that;  but  I  do  not  want  to  sell  an  individual  day's  work  this  year  and  not 
make  as  much  as  I  made  8  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  not  recognize  the  economic  fact  that  when  work 
is  slack  it  is  because  the  manufacturer  has  not  the  work  to  ^ve? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  therefore  can  not  pay  as  well?— A.  Well,  but  he  is  paying  worse  now 
when  he  has  lots  of  work;  that  is  what  I  am  submitting. 

Q.  Yes;  I  know  that,  but  you  have  got  to  work  out  the  problem  from  both 
points  of  view  before  you  can  solve  it  economically.  You  Took  at  it  ftrom  the 
standpoint  of  the  working  man;  that  he  is  entitled  to  that  wage  that  he  earns, 
according  to  the  relative  cost  of  living,  whether  the  times  are  good  or  bad,  and 
you  do  not  look  at  it,  apparently,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer— the 
employer  of  labor— who  has  to  tide  over  bad  times  as  well  as  good?— A.  I  think  I 
do.  I  would  say  this,  that  when  times  are  good  and  the  manufacturer  is  pros- 
perous he  is  in  a  better  condition  to  pay  better  wages  than  when  times  are  bad 
and  he  is  running  at  a  loss.  Now,  after  times  are  good  and  we  have  got  what  we 
caU  prosperity,  we  are  entitled  to  get  better  wages  than  we  did  get  at  the  time 
when  our  bosses  ran  their  business  at  a  loss.  If  we  get  worse  wages  than  we  got 
at  that  time— because  the  same  dollar  buys  less  than  it  bought  then  and  we  only 
get  the  same  number  of  dollars  a  day— the  result  is  that  we  are  dissatisfiea 
Decause  of  a  reduction  of  wages  in  times  of  prosperity,  when  our  bosses  are  coin- 
ing money. 

Q.  Yours  may  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  raising  wages  in  prosperous  times, 
but  how  about  Keeping  wa^es  along  in  those  times?  May  it  not  be  possible  that 
the  manufacturer  m  good  times  is  making  up  the  losses  tnat  he  sustained  by  run- 
ning his  works  in  bad  times?- A.  I  do  not  want  to  make  up  his  losses  on  that, 
because  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  where  the  working  men  have  pledged 
themselves  on  any  such  contract. 

Q.  Do  you  thins  the  workingman A.  (Interrupting.)  I  have  never  offered 

personally  at  any  time  to  my  boss  a  chance  to  work  me  cheap  when  times  shall 
be  good  because  he  gives  me  employment  when  times  are  bad.  When  such  seek 
for  me  to  make  any  such  contract  with  him,  any  such  contract  on  his  part  will 
be  unreasonable^  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  employer  could  make  any  more  out  of  the  product 
thfui  can  economically  be  assigned  to  the  wages'  account?— A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  then,  of  course,  that  has  got  to  take  into  consideration  bad  times  as 
weU  as  good?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  mills  are  run  at  a  loss  in  bad  times,  or  without  profit,  is  it  not  the  neces- 
sity of  the  workingman  as  well  as  of  the  employer  that  he  shotdd  make  a  profit 
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when  timee  are  good?— A.  Yes;  but  all  that  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  to  show 
why  we  shonld  work  at  smaller  wages  during  good  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  yon  working  at  lower  wages  now  than  2  years 
ago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  tme  generally  of  labor?— A.  Yes;  in  this  sense,  that  I  am  getting  the 
same  nnmber  of  dollars  a  day  now  that  I  got  2  years  ago. 

Q.  Yon  take  an  individnal  case;  that  mijght  not  prove  anything? — ^A.  In  the 
other  case  I  have  got  some  increase  on  that  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  heard  the  testimony  of  this  gentleman  a  while  ago 
in  regard  to  25,000  men  who  were  working  in  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois,  did  yon 
not?— A.  Yes;  and  I  understand  that  the  coal  miners  are  not  striking  now.  I 
have  had  in  mind  that  I  shonld  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  favor  of  the  men  and 
against  the  whole  lot  of  talk  that  their  demands  are  unreasonable,  and  the  larger 
nnmber  of  manufacturers,  who  will  make  all  sorts  of  accusations.  I  belong  to 
the  other  fellows,  and  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  why  the  coal  miners 
are  not  striking. 

Q.  I  want  to  speak  further  about  the  coal  miners  and  this  argument  that  you 
are  working  for  less  wages  than  you  did  2  years  ago,  because  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up.  That  is  not  the  case  of  these  25,000  coal  miners  in  the  State  of 
Illinois?- A.  No. 

Q.  Have  not  the  wages  been  increased  in  the  steel  industry?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  which  you  are  speaking  about  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  is  it 
not,  so  far  as  Illinois  is  concerned?— A.  What  I  am  speaking  about  is  these  places 
where  they  are  now  on  strike  and  are  demanding  conditions  that  they  are  entitled 
to,  because  really  their  wages  are  being  reduced  now  with  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  I  have  got  some  information  here,  if  you  are  interested  in  the  figures  as 
to  the  rise  of  wages  here  in  this  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Let  us  hear  it.— A.  There  has  been  in  this  city  a  rise,  in 
wages  within  the  last  2  years  in  most  trades  and  in  most  factories,  but  the  rise 
has  not  been  quite  as  much  as  the  rise  in  food  products,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  workingman*s 
waffes  goes  for  food  here?— A.  Yes.  I  have  that  figured  out  in  this  way:  For  a 
$500  man  and  family— that  gets  as  wages  about  $500  a  year- food  would  be  $250; 
rent,  $108;  clothing,  $75;  coal,  $80;  miscellaneous,  such  as  gas  and  other  miscella- 
neous expenses,  $87.  This  would  make  50  per  cent  for  food,  22  per  cent  for  rent, 
15  per  cent  for  clothing,  6  per  cent  for  coal,  7  per  cent  for  miscellaneouB 
expenses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  That  makes  how  much?— A.  Five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  all  those  general  expenses  increased  about  as  the 
food  expense  has  increased?— A.  Well,  rent  and  coal  and  clothing  did.  I  can  not 
say  clotning  has  increased  within  the  last  two  years;  clothing  has  increased,  if 
we  should  go  back  to  1894  and  1895. 

Q.  But  that  is  comparing  a  dei^ressedperiod  with  a  prosperous  period?— A.  Yes. 
The  wages  have  not  increased  smce  18^  proportionately  to  the  increase  of  the 
price  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  lines  are  you  speaking  of  when  you  say  the 
wages  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living?— A.  For  instance, 
street  railways;  their  wages  have  not  increased  at  all.  I  am  working  now  for  the 
same  price;  get  $1.50  a  day,  12  hours,  at  my  particular  class  of  work;  and 
that  same  price  was  paid  all  along. 

Q.  They  are  not  organized? — A.  No;  they  are  not  organized,  and  have  not  very 
manv  chances  to  organize,  because  those  of  them  that  are  too  smart  in  the  trade 
are  nred;  and  then  a  large  number  of  street  railways  in  the  different  places  have 
had  strikes,  and  the  men  have  lost  in  the  quarrels— Cleveland,  Brooklyn,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Philadelphia.  Most  of  the  strikes  in  the  street-railway  Dusiness 
have  been  lost;  and  the  men  in  Chica^  are  afraid,  and  they  are  working  for  the 
same  price  that  they  worked  for  in  1898, 1894,  and  1895,  in  our  trade.  That  same 
thing  IS  tme  of  most  of  our  large  factories.  For  instance,  common  labor  does  not 
pay  more  now  than  $1 .50  a  day  for  10  hours,  15  cents  an  hour.  Common  labor  is  a 
very  hurge  item  in  the  present  manufacturing  system.  A  man  that  runs  the  average 
drill  press  is  considered  a  common  laborer^  You  can  teach  a  man  to  do  that; 
it  doesn't  take  you  very  long.  Or  even  small  lathes,  or  saws.  In  the  iron  trades 
they  take  a  man  and  put  him  on  as  sort  of  common  laborer;  a  large  proportion  of 
the  i)eople  employed  m  the  factories  belong  to  that  class,  I  am  satisfied.  I  have 
not  accurate  statistics  on  the  subject,  but  it  would  probably  be  three-fourths  of  all 
the  people  employed  in  the  large  factories,  such  as  Deering's  and  McCormick's. 

^T  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  That  would  leave  25  per  cent  for  skilled  labor?— 
A.  Yes.  ^  T 
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Q.  What  is  the  price  per  day  or  hour  for  skilled  labor?— A.  That  is  what  is 
now  being  contested.  The  machinists  are  getting  $3.50  a  day;  some  a  little  more. 
What  they  are  asking  is  38  cents  an  honr,  or  33  cents  for  the  very  highest 
class  of  sMlled  labor,  die  and  tool  workers;  and  that  is  the  reason  of  their  quar- 
rel— so  you  see  that  in  these  places  I  am  mentioning  the  price  of  labor  has  not 
gone  up,  or  not  very  much. 

I  have  a  table  here  as  to  the  rise  in  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  you  state  from  what  source  you  get  the  statis- 
tics?—A.  Yes;  in  the  Illinois  steel  mill  there  has  been  a  rise  in  wi^es,  and  it  has 
been  published  all  through  the  country  that  there  has  been  a  rise  in  wages  in  the 
steel  trade.  There  have  been  two  rises  in  wages  in  the  steel  trade  within  the 
last  year,  and  I  ^ot  tiie  information  from  the  newspapers,  and  some  of  the  men  I 
know  working  in  steel  mills.  I  worked  in  tiie  Western  Electric  Company  2 
weeks  only  lately,  and  I  know  the  men,  and  I  taiow  what  they  get  and  what  tney 
used  to  get.  Out  at  Norton  Brothers — that  is  a  factory  makiiu;  tin  cans— they 
had  a  very  long-contested  strike,  and  I  was  up  and  saw  the  men  during  the  strike, 
and  the  circulais  they  sent  out,  and  the  statement  of  grievances,  etc. 

Q.  You  passed  on  from  the  steel  workers.  You  said  there  were  two  increases 
in  the  last  year.— A.  I  am  simply  answering  your  question  as  to  the  sources  of 
information.    I  will  give  you  tne  result  after  I  have  albswered  that  question. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  piano  trade — as  to  the  conditions  of  the  trade — 
there  is  a  strike  now  on  hand.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  stockyard  trade. 
There  has  been  a  quarrel,  and  the  stockyards  have  raised  the  wages.  The 
printers*  union  furnished  the  information  that  they  have  had  a  reduction  of  hours 
of  labor,  half  an  hour  a  year  before,  and  half  an  hour  this  last  year;  beginning 
this  year — they  work  nine  hours  now. 

Q.  In  the  book  and  job  trade? — ^A.  That  would  apply  to  the  printers  working 
at  the  book  and  job  trade. 

Q.  Not  the  newspaper  printers?— A.  No.  And  the  garment  workers,  I  know, 
from  connection  with  the  trade — ^I  am  a  garment  worker  myself;  and  in  the  mills 
and  foundries  the  price  of  labor  has  risen  15  -per  cent. 

Q.  Mills  and  foundries — what  do  you  mean  by  that? — ^A.  Steel  mills;  I  mean 
nimois  steel  mills. 

Q.  Two  increases  amount  to  15  per  cent?^A.  Yes;  in  common  labor. 

Q.  In  common  labor  only?— A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  their  agreement  with  the 
amalgamated  association.  I  understand  that  the  amalg^amated  association  had 
fairly  good  wages  before.  I  had  a  talk  on  that  point  with  a  man  that  came  to 
the  trust  conference  here.  He  used  to  be  the  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  and  he  thought  the  price  of  their  labor  had  not 
run  down  very  seriously  even  through  the  bad  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  is  based  on  a  scale,  is  it  not,  as  to  what  is  received 
for  theproduct? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sliding  scale? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  rise  in  wages  of  unorganized 
workmen;  the  rise  in  wages  that  came  naturally  through  the  competition  of 
America;  through  the  increased  demand  for  labor.  Fifteen  per  cent  is  what  they 
have  increased  in  wages  here  at  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  South  Chicago. 

2.  Common  labor?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Can  you  give  us  the  table? — ^A.  Yes;  I  can  leave  it  here. 
(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 


Rise  in  wages  since  January,  1898, 


Per  cent 

of 
increase. 


Number 
employed. 


Mills  and  f  onndrlee . 

Pullman 

Western  Electric  . . . 
Norton  Brothers  ... 
Pianos  and  organs  . . 
Lumber,  doors,  etc  . 

Furniture ; 

Stockyards 

Printing 

GNuments 


20 


Average. 


11 


15,000 
6,600 
6,8U0 
1,600 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
£.600 
2,500 
8,600 
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I  shonld  like  to  say  another  thing  in  reference  to  trade  nnions  and  strikes  and 
other  things  that  have  been  discac^ed  here.  I  have  been  a  walking  delegate  for 
some  time,  personally,  and  I  have  had  occasionally  to  do  with  manufactures,  and 
I  have  had  to  stand  the  abuse  of  being  called  what  they  did  here  yesterday- 
called  a  leech. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  seems  to  me  this  table  will  not  be  intelligible  with- 
out explanation.  Now,  you  say  printing— Uie  increase  has  been  10  i>er  cent.  There 
has  been  no  increase,  as  I  xmderstand  it,  in  the  wages  of  the  evening  newspaper 
printers  in  Chicago;  yet  this  says  ''printing,*'  and  one  might  gather  tne  idea  from 
glancing  at  this  table  that  there  was  a  10  per  cent  advance  generally. — ^A.  No;  in 
ttie  last  2  years  they  have  got  a  reduction  of  1  hour.  There  has  been  no  increase 
in  money.  Thev  have  got  a  reduction  of  1  hour.  Their  association  has  a^eed 
with  the  several  printing  concerns  to  work  9i  hours,  and  they  got  a  half  nour 
decrease  the  year  before. 

Q.  At  the  same  wages  that  they  were  getting  for  10  hours?— A.  Yes.  The  fact 
is  uie  question  of  wages  was  not  adjusted  in  the  agreement.  It  was  left  to  the 
several  firms,  but  I  am  told  by  John  Harding,  the  secretary  and  business  agent, 
that  there  has  been  no  reduction  of  wases.  There  is  a  reduction  of  half  an  nour 
in  the  first  year  and  another  half  hour  tne  next  year.  I  consider  that  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent. 

Q.  what  do  the  figures  in  the  last  column  mean,  the  number  of  employees? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  understand  that  these  strikes  in  Chicago  have 
been  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  employers  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  labor  for 
an  increase  in  wages? — ^A.  No;  I  understand  that  they  are  all  pretending  they 
don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  walking  del^ate  and  recognizing 
the  union.  The  first  demand  of  the  machinists  is  that  none  but  members  of  the 
union  be  employed. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  in  connection  with  this.  Unless  a  firm  recog- 
nizes the  union  and  agrees  to  employ  nobody  except  members  of  the  union  the 
union  can  not  exist,  m  my  own  trade,  when  our  union  was  weak,  our  best  men 
were  victimized,  and  were  out  of  a  job  the  most  of  the  time;  I  mean  our  most  intel- 
ligent men— men  who  did  not  want  to  put  up  with  abuse  easily.  It  was  onlv  when 
our  union  got  so  strong  that  we  could  protect  our  intelligent  members  that  we 
were  in  a  position  to  have  a  union  at  all.  Two  years  ago,  after  we  had  lost  a  quarrel 
with  a  big  firm  which  was  very  bitterly  contested,  and  threw  us  on  our  knees,  so 
to  speak,  I  made  a  motion  in  our  union  to  give  up  the  organization,  because  if  we 
were  nofc  able  to  protect  every  individual  member  of  the  organization  all  it  was 
good  for  was  to  benefit  scabs,  to  make  hirelings  and  lickspittles,  etc. ,  in  the  trade — 
to  make  them  foremen  and  contractors,  etc.  The  bosses  always  supported  those  fel- 
lows and  victimized  our  intelligent  members— you  may  not  call  them  intelligent. 
The  fact  was  that  we  could  not  have  an  organization  at  all  unless  we  had  an 
organization  that  was  competent  to  protect  the  individual  member  from  being 
thrown  out  of  employment  for  being  a  union  man.  We  have  never  had  an3rthing 
to  say  when  any  of  our  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  except  when  they 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  evidently  for  generating  union  thought.  So  when 
these  men  demand  that  the  union  be  recog^nized  to  the  extent  of  not  employing 
other  people  except  members  of  their  union,  this  is  essential  to  the  very  existence 
of  their  org[anization.    It  is  a  life-and-death  question  with  them. 

My  experience  is  also  that  it  is  not  the  walking  delegate  that  is  creating  trouble. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  my  holding  my  job  in  the  union  was  concerned,  it  would  have 
paid  for  me  that  there  should  be  no  trouble.  I  got  my  wages  regularly  when 
there  was  no  trouble.  The  organization  needs  a  man  to  collect  dues,  to  find  work 
for  men  who  have  no  work,  to  find  who  needs  men.  There  are  a  thousand  and 
one  things  to  be  done  by  a  walking  del^^ate  in  an  organization.  If  there  is  an 
organization  at  all  the  man  is  (|uite  safe  with  his  job;  but  when  there  is  a  strike 
the  very  existence  of  the  organization  is  endangered,  and  consequently  the  job  of 
the  fellow  is  endangered;  so  it  is  better  for  the  walking  delegate  that  there  should 
be  no  quarrel  and  no  strike,  and  the  walking  delegate  is  generally  against  a  strike, 
because  his  information  is  more  extensive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.}  Suppose  a  walking  delegate  j^ets  into  politics?— A.  I 


should  like  to  discuss  tnis  trade-union  feature  before  f  get  to  politics.  I  have 
something  to  say  on  that,  too.  My  experience  is  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men 
in  the  umon  hall — I  mean  that  are  most  radical  in  the  union  hall,  are  not  so 
when  they  go  to  talk  to  the  boss.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  that  a  manufacturer 
himself  can  get  the  real  sentiment  of  his  men  speaking  to  them  individually.  If 
a  big  manufacturer — ^that  is,  a  rich  fellow — stakes  a  poor  man,  with  whom  the  job 
is  an  extremely  precious  article,  into  his  office  and  talks  to  him,  he  is  not  Ulodij 
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to  get  the  real  sentiments.  The  man  will  be  afraid  to  tell  him  about  the  truth  of 
it.  The  real  sentiments  are  usually  expressed^ln  the  union  hall .  There  he  votes  and 
talks  and  works  and  voices  his  opinion  and  it  is  this  opinion  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  men  that  is  being  expressed  when  the  walking  delegate  appears  in  a  given 
factory  and  asks  for  a  certain  thing. 

A  gentleman  testified  here  yesterday  that  the  national  officers  are  much  more 
reasonable  to  talk  to  than  the  local  officers.  That  is  simply  because  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  men  have  not  such  a  hold  on  the  national  officers  and  can  not  throw 
national  officers  out  of  their  jobs  so  easily  for  failing  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  men  who  are  suffering  the  abuses,  and  therefore  a  national  officer  can  afford 
to  be  somewhat  more  lenient  in  dealing  with  the  people.  But  if  I  work  directly 
for  a  union  and  am  told  to  go  to  a  firm  and  make  certain  demands,  I  must  report 
every  word  I  said  to  the  men  there  working  in  that  factory.  They  insist  on  every 
abuse  being  remedied,  and  I  must  therefore  submit  to  the  manufacturer  the 
abuse  and  the  remedy;  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  are  directly  controlling  me. 
It  is  a  hard  job  to  be  a  walking  delegate;  it  is  a  hard  job  to  work  for  a  big  oody 
of  men.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  so-called  walking  delegates — every  one  of  tnem — 
would  be  able  to  make  a  better  living  in  different  caUings.  They  do  that  work 
at  a  sacrifice,  in  a  way,  simply  because  they  feel  that  the  workingmen's  interests 
are  bein^  abused;  that  they  are  the  sufferers,  and  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
and  civinzation—interest  as  a  man.  Generally  a  man  acquires  principles;  he 
falls  in  line  with  their  interests,  and  shares  his  ability  and  interests  with  them 
so  as  to  get  redress  for  their  troubles.  It  ia  a  wrong  on  the  part  of  intelligent 
men  to  throw  on  the  walking  delegate  all  the  blame  for  creating  the  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  heard  something  yesterday  about  a  suspicion  that 
certain  business  agents  or  walking  delegates  were  corrupt? — A .  Yes.  Bos  es  would 
only  be  too  willing  that  there  should  be  such  walking  delegates,  and  they  would 
not  make  such  insinuations  if  that  were  true.  If  it  were  true  they  would  keep 
still  about  it,  but  it  is  not  true.  A  man  becomes  a  walking  delegate  ^eneraUy 
after  he  has  been  tried  a  long  time— been  fighting  in  the  trade  and  had  his  suffer- 
ings; and  the  men  are  so  alive,  the  interests  that  are  being  touched  are  so  dear 
aod  near  to  the  very  life  of  the  men,  that  they  are  alive  to  any  suspicion  in  a 
matter  like  that  where  a  man  is  not  faithful.  I  know  of  one  single  case,  where  a 
man  named  Alberg,  in  the  cutters*  union — he  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
board,  and  finally  sold  out  to  the  boss  and  became  an  assistant  superintendent 
during  a  strike.  I  have  not  met  during  all  this  time  a  single  workman  in  that 
trade  who  would  shake  hands  with  him.  They  would  spit  on  him.  They  would 
go  a  considerable  distance  in  order  to  avoid  him.  They  can  not  think  of  any  rep- 
tile, of  anything  born,  that  lives,  that  is  meaner  than  treachery  of  that  kind. 
The  movements  these  men  are  engaged  in  are  of  vital  importance  to  them;  they 
consider  them  sacred  to  their  lives  and  to  those  of  their  families,  and  they  con- 
sider that  treachery  of  that  kind  is  the  meanest  that  a  human  bein^r  can  commit. 
A  burglar,  a  murderer,  a  man  that  commits  rape — any  crime  I  could  think  of,  is 
not  half  as  mean  as  to  endanger  the  lives  and  interests  of  the  poor  people  who  are 
in  a  quarrel  against  people  that  have  so  much  more  power  than  they  have.  So  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  this. 

I  should  like  to  say  somethmg  about  politics.  You  have  heard  testimony  here 
yesterday  and  to-day — the  proposition  made  was  to  use  the  Government  to  appoint 

Judges  or  some  high  officials  that  are  not  amenable  to  electors  to  crush  out  unions. 
Tow,  all  these  manufacturers  want  to  use  the  Government  in  their  effort  to  defeat 
the  trade-union  men.    That  same  idea  is  express^  among  the  trade-union  men. 

Q.  J  By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  witness  did  not  state  it  was  for  thepurpose  of 
crushing  out  trade  unionism.  It  was  to  get  justice,  was  it  not?— A.  He  was  not 
in  favor  of  trade  unions.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  dealing  with  his  men  in  an 
organized  form  in  any  shape  or  form.  He  said  they  were  a  lot  of  children;  they 
were  not  safe  outside  on  the  street  by  themselves  unless  they  were  under  his  guid- 
ance. And  yet,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  these  chilren,  he  wants  to  use  the 
Federal  Government,  where  the  judges  would  not  be  amenable  to  the  votes  of  the 
I>eople,  to  crush  out  these  people. 

Q.  It  is  the  State  gjovemment  and  not  the  Federal.  The  Federal  Gt>vemment 
already  appoints  its  judges. — ^A.  That  same  thing  expresses  itself  in  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  to  see  that  their  side  is  somewhat  represented.  I 
remember  a  time  when  it  was  not  quite  safe  to  do  picket  duty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  not? — A.  Because  the  police  were  against  us. 
Simply  walking  within  a  number  of  blocks  of  the  factory  was  not  permitted. 
That  was  in  1886.  The  picket  to-day  is  essential  to  the  good  conduct  of  a  strike. 
In  our  trade  the  employers  have  imported  men  from  other  States,  and  they 
have  told  these  men  that  they  wanted  workmen,  but  did  not  tell  them  anything 
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about  the  strike;  simplv  told  them  they  wanted  workmen  to  come  to  their  place. 
They  offered  them  work  for  the  year  with  an  agreement  at  very  good  wages,  so 
as  to  break  up  otu  strike.  Now  some  of  those  men,  when  they  come  to  the  city, 
and  we  can  approach  them,  we  can  persuade  them  that  it  is  not  right  on  their 
part  to  cut  our  throats.  That  is  what  we  consider  they  are  doin^  when  we  are 
engaged  in  a  struggle  at  great  sacrifice  to  ourselves  and  our  families — the  man 
that  takes  our  job  is  actually  cutting  our  throats.  I  should  much  prefer  being 
hit  over  the  head  with  a  sandbag  to  oeing  reduced  to  the  mercy  of  my  boss  after 
I  have  lost  a  (quarrel.  The  man  that  takes  my  job  is  inflicting  on  me  a  severe 
damage;  and  if  I  can  approach  a  man  and  submit  the  conditions  to  him,  and  tell 
him  how  1  was  treated— this  is  what  I  was  paid,  this  is  the  character  of  the  suit, 
this  is  the  price  for  labor,  that  is  what  has  been  the  price  for  labor,  this  is  how 
the  work  was  cut  down — there  are  ten  chances  to  one  I  can  persuade  him  not  to 
take  my  job.  I  remember  times  when  I  was  not  permitted  to  stand  on  the  side- 
walk within  4  blocks  of  my  boss's  place.  Now  the  police  have  got  orders  to  inter- 
fere only  when  there  is  actual  violence,  and  they  let  me  go  on  the  comer  and 
meet  the  man  who  asks  for  the  job  imd  talk  to  him;  and  tms  is  what  the  manu- 
facturers call  the  city  authorities  being  in  favor  of  the  strikers.  There  is  not  a 
single  case  where  the  city  authorities  nave  neglected  to  arrest  and  prosecute  men 
that  have  actually  violated  the  law;  but  because  they  have  not  made  all  the 
policemen  arrest  and  iirosecute  strikers,  the  manufacturers,  every  one  of  them, 
complain  that  the  city  is  not  dealing  justly  with  them.  Now,  I  should  like  to  say, 
in  the  first  place,  that  picketing  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a  strike:  that  is, 
being  penmtted  to  go  around  a  factory  and  see  who  goes  in  and  comes  out,  and 
argue  with  the  nonunion  man  or  wiui  the  scab,  because  the  workmen  are  the 
under  dog,  so  to  say,  in  the  quarrel,  and  they  have  those  chances. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  that  Koes  so  far  as  to  use  insulting 
remarKs. — A.  The  man  against  whom  the  insulting  remarks  are  being  used  has 
recourse  to  law.  There  is  a  statute  prohibiting  a  man  from  calling  another  bad 
names;  there  is  another  prohibiting  a  man  from  assaulting,  and  the  law  ought 
to  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  The  community  can  not  five  unless  the  law  is 
enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Now  that  you  speak  of  law,  I  want  to  ask  you  right 
there  whether  you  consider  yourself  m  anyway  in  the  employment  of  the  concern 
after  you  have  left  its  employment. — A.  I  am  consulting  all  the  time  my  own 
interests  and  the  support  of  my  family,  and  when  I  am  working  for  a  firm  that  I 
have  helped  to  maintain  and  which  has  grown  partially  because  of  my  labor,  I 
consider  that  I  have  some  moral  right  to  the  job. 

Q.  What  right  do  you  claim  to  have  under  the  law  to  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  any  man's  business  when  you  sustain  no  contract  relation  whatever  to  that 
concern? — ^A.  Simply  the  right  of  persuasion;  the  right  of  submitting  my  inter- 
ests to  my  fellowmen;  the  right  to  talk  to  a  scab  and  tell  him  the  damages  he  is 
inflicting  on  me  and  what  work  we  are  trying  to  accomplish,  and  the  fact  that  if 
we  accomplish  it  his  interest  is  going  to  be  oenefited;  the  right  of  common  and 
joint  agreement  between  me  and  another  man  to  abstain  from  working  when  our 
employers  are  abusing  us  in  one  form  or  another. 

Q.  Then  you  must  do  this  with  reference  to  the  hope  of  being  reemployed  by 
that  same  concern? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  interest  you  have  in  it,  then — the  hope  of  being  reemployed? — 
A.  Yes;  and  that  hope  is  generally  verified,  because  every  man  that  testified 
here  yesterday— I  mean  at  least  both  the  shoe  man  and  the  other  man — testified 
that  they  would  much  rather  have  their  own  employees,  even  after  the  strike, 
than  to  put  in  new  ones;  that  their  plants  are  adapted  to  the  same  class  of 
employees. 

O.  You  recognize  that  the  strike  is  a  coercive  measure — ^an  act  of  war? — A.  Par- 
tially^es. 

Q.  Then  you  recognize  that  picketing  is  an  act  of  war? — A.  Partially;  yes.  It 
is  to  prevent  the  boss  from  getting  employees  so  that  he  may  be  forced  to  reem- 
ploy us  on  the  terms  submitted  in  the  proposition  that  may  be  under  consideration. 

Q.  You  recognize,  then ,  that  an  act  of  war  is  an  interference  with  the  civil  rights 
of  a  concern? — A.  Yes;  but  then  the  reduction  in  wages,  or  failing  to  raise  the 
wages  when  conditions  warrant,  are  acts  of  war  and  mterference  with  my  civil 
rights  in  a  time  of  peace.  It  is  the  same  thing.  I  really  earn  my  support  in  work- 
ing in  the  factory.  This  man  that  testified  nere  yesterday — ^he  said,  in  my  own 
case,  the  work  is  so  specialized  that  my  men  are  only  adapted  to  do  this  particular 
class  of  work,  and  this  particular  job  is  the  only  means  of  his  support;  and  if  his 
wages  are  reduced,  and  if  a  foreman  is  put  on  and  abuses  him,  and  if  his  wages 
are  not  increased  as  the  cost  of  living  is  increased,  or  if  his  boss  does  not  share 
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with  nim,  the  boss  is  to  that  extent  making  war  on  this  man's  interest;  and  that 
is  war,  in  the  nature  of  things,  yon  see. 

Q.  If  you  and  your  employer  do  not  get  on  harmoniously  together,  do  not  agree 
as  to  wages  or  hours  of  labor,  or  any  other  condition  of  employment,  you  have  the 
option  to  leave  and  get  employment  elsewhere. — A.  Not  very  well;  not  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  man  yesterday;  there  were  not  any  people  engaged  in  the 
business  that  use  this  particular  class  of  skill.  Let  me  cite  to  you  one  case  that 
seems  to  me  to  cover  a  large  class:  A  little  while  ago,  about  8  months  ago.  I 
worked  at  the  Western  Electnc  Company.  While  there  I  went  through  one  of  the 
floors,  and  there  I  saw  a  man  feeding  a  buzz  saw  with  rubber  plates.  There  was 
a  big  stack  of  rubber  plates,  and  he  took  one  of  the  jneces  of  plate  to  put  it  in  that 
buzz  saw  and  run  it  through.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  worked  there.  He 
said  10  years.  He  gets  $1.50  a  day.  He  had  worked  at  that  buzz  saw  for  8  years. 
He  has  a  big  stack  of  rubber  plates  he  must  feed  into  that  buzz  saw  ever^  day, 
that  is,  10  hours.  When  he  talked  to  me  he  had  to  move  his  hand  in  this  way 
'[indicating] ,  what  he  is  used  to,  as  though  he  would  take  a  piece  of  rubber  plate 
and  put  it  under  this  buzz  saw.  He  is  a  part  of  this  machine.  It  is  not  hard  work. 
He  has  not  developed  his  muscle  and  has  not  become  hard  v  enough  to  apply  him- 
self to  common  labor  anywhere,  so  that  he  could  go  out  and  take  a  pick  and  shovel 
and  earn  his  living.  He  has  become  a  part  of  that  machine.  That  machine  is  the 
means  of  his  subsistence  and  that  of  his  family. 

Q.  Do  you  claim,  as  a  matter  of  law  and  civil  right A.  (Interrupting.) 

He  ought  to  have  some  civil  rights,  and  his  interests  should  be  {protected  by  law. 
When  the  facts  are  so  plain,  so  evident,  and  the  interests  are  so  vital,  so  extensive, 
T  claim  it  ought  to  be  recognized  -and  dealt  with  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case. 

Q.  Your  contention  is,  then,  if  I  understand  you,  that  he  has  a  continuing 
interest  in  the  em];)loyment,  even  after  he  leaves  it  volxmtarily?-^A.  Yes,  through 
the  process  of  stnke,  and  the  organization;  through  the  process  that  we  have 
been  discussing. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  describe  what  you  consider  is  legitimate  as  a 
means  of  persuasion.— A.  I  have  partially  described  that.    I  can  do  that  further. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would.— A.  I  simply  tell  a  man,  if  he  is  imported— take  the  case 
like  that — I  tell  him  partiaUy  the  history  of  our  trade,  what  we  have  succeeded 
in  doinff,  what  the  organization  has  done,  that  if  the  organization  is  broken  up 
the  trade  will  go  back  to  a  certain  condition  in  which  we  have  existed  before, 
the  abuses  that  we  have  been  suffering,  and  the  redress  we  are  trying  to  effect; 
also  offering,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  provide  his  support  and  a  ticket  for  him 
to  fco  back.  Most  organizations  spend  in  every  strike  a  very  large  proportion  of 
their  funds  for  tickets  for  people  who  have  been  imported  to  go  back,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  men — ^three  or  four  dollars  a  week,  whatever  the  average 
striker  gets.  If  a  man  shows  he  understands  the  trade,  and  has  been  brought 
here  by  the  cunning  of  the  boss,  we  generally  offer  to  pay  him  his  subsistence 
the  same  as  any  other  striker.  So  these  are  the  inducements  offered  by  the  organ- 
ization—i)artial  payment  for  subsistence,  etc. 

Q.  Supposing  these  arguments  and  inducements  do  not  prevail  upon  him  and 
be  ffoes  mto  the  shop  and  goes  to  work,  what  is  the  next  step? — ^A.  That  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  temper  of  the  men  that  arg^e.  There  are  some  men  that 
^will  quietiy  submit  if  an  mjury  is  inflicted  on  them,  and  others  will  take  the 
next  best  means  to  get  redress.  All  the  trade  unions  find  violence  against  their 
interests. 

Q.  What  are  the  steps  of  persuasion  brought  into  use  to  influence  a  man  who 
bas  failed  to  yield  to  argument  and  has  gone  to  work?— A.  Well,  several.  For 
instance,  in  one  case  we  have  alienated  a  man  from  the  affections  of  his  co-church 
members. 

Q.  That  you  call  persuasion? — A.  Yes;  we  went  into  the  church  and  denounced 
the  fellow  as  a  traitor  to  our  interests,  cutting  our  throats,  sort  of  sinning  against 
the  religious  laws,  inflictingdamage  on  so  many  families. 

Q.  That  is  one  step? — ^A.  That  was  one  of  the  means;  called  him  a  scab. 

Q.  Called  him  a  scab?— A.  Yes;  on  the  streets. 

Q.  To  his  face?— A.  Yes.  As  I  told  you,  it  depends  upon  the  temperament  of 
the  man.  We  would  go  after  him  in  a  hundred  and  one  ways,  if  we  can,  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  community. 

Q.  That  you  call  persuasion?— A.  Within  the  law;  and  I  think  under  certain 
conditions  it  is  right  for  a  person  to  violate  the  law  and  take  the  consequences. 
Supposing  I  am  mied  for  calling  a  man  a  scab.  I  am  put  into  a  fine,  say,  of  $10 
and  nave  to  go  to  jail  for  20  days.  The  abuse  that  I  am  suffering  may  be  so  great 
that  I  would  take  my  medicine.  I  would  tell  a  man  he  was  a  scab,  and  take  my 
medicine  for  it  and  go  to  jfdl.  " "  '        O" 
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Q.  Do  you  instrnct  your  children  to  put  his  children  nnder  the  ban  at  school 
because  they  are  the  children  of  a  scab?— A.  Well,  I  talk  about  it  to  my  family, 
to  my  wife,  and  my  children  would  likely  hear  it,  and  if  he  is  my  neighbor  it 
would  follow  that  they  would  get  the  impression  that  the  other  fellow*8  children 
are  bad.  I  can  not  say  that  I  instruct  them.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  in  my 
family  that  you  would  say  if  you  thoiu^ht  that  you  had  any  grievance. 

Q.  if  half  a  dozen  or  20  men  should  surround  him  in  the  street  and  call  out 
**ScabI"  to  him,  would  you  call  that  persuasion?— A.  Well,  it  idl  depends  on  how  big 
the  offense  is.  I  do  not  know  that  1  would  call  that  persuasion;  it  is  coercion.  3 
the  offense  is— for  instance,  in  our  own  case  the  abuse  that  we  have  had  to  stand 
was  so  intense  and  our  side  was  so  evidently  right  t^t  the  entire  community, 
the  baker,  the  grocer,  the  saloon  keeper,  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
and  everybody  that  Imew  of  the  grievance  we  were  suffering,  was  evidently  dis- 
posed to  side  with  us.  It  was  so  plain  that  the  man  who  helped  to  bring  up  our 
quarrel  committed  so  great  an  offense  that  according  to  public  opinion  in  our 
neighborhood  there  was  not  anytlung  that  we  could  Ito  to  the  fellow  that  would 
not  have  been  justified.  He  committed  an  outrage  on  us,  a  great  outrage  on  us, 
and  we  all  felt  it,  and  we  felt  kind  of  horror-struck  every  time  we  thought  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  do  some  of  these  things  that  you  call  persuasion,  or  admit 
may  possibly  be  coercion,  to  him  in  the  street  where  he  has  a  right  to  be,  what  do 
you  think  is  the  duty  of  the  police?— A.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  law  has  got  to  lake 
its  course,  but  I  submit  that  there  may  be  cases  where  I  am  satisfied  to  take  my 
medicine. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to  protect  a  man  from A.  (Inter- 

ruptingO  To  enforce  the  law.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  give  way  to  Mr.  Dar- 
row.    He  is  one  of  our  ablest  men. 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  We  should  be  happy  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  finish 
later. 

(Mr.  Bisno  was  recalled  at  8.10  p.  m.,  and  testified  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Chalmers  said  yesterday  that  the  English  workmen  had  driven  the  trade 
out  of  their  own  country,  implying  that  we  were  scabbing  on  the  English.  Now, 
that  is  true.  In  every  case,  if  a  class  of  people  are  willing  to  work  cheaper  they 
will  get  more  work  than  those  that  are  insisting  on  better  wages.  That  is  true 
in  the  case  of  the  scab.  In  my  trade  scabs  have  had  work  longer  than  good  union 
men,  because  they  were  satisfied  to  subject  themselves  to  the  will  of  their  bosses 
and  be  used  more  mtensely ,  so  that  they  could  make  greater  profits  and  work  cheaper 
for  their  bosses  than  union  men.  But  if  we  should  look  ui)on  it  in  this  way  we 
should  before  long  become  slaves  actually;  that  is,  if  Chicago  should  make  no 
effort  to  better  its  condition,  that  is,  if  the  working  people  should  make  no  effort 
to  better  their  condition,  because  some  other  town  is  going  to  scab,  no  town 
would  make  any  effort  at  all,  and  the  bosses  would  have  their  way  so  completely 
that  the  working  people  would  become  slaves.  The  idea  that  the  employers  wiu 
take  their  plants  to  small  towns  and  there  run  the  town  and  get  all  the  x>olice 
protection  they  want  is  a  mistake.  In  small  industrial  towns  the  working  peo- 
ple have  a  better  hold  on  a  city  administration  and  on  a  county  administration 
than  in  a  large  city  like  this;  so  that  if  Mr.  Chalmers,  for  instance,  should  take 
his  factory  and  make  a  small  factory  town,  the  votes  of  his  men  in  that  small 
town,  anywhere  he  may  go,  will  tell;  and  should  they  have  to  strike,  and  should 
he  import  scabs  from  some  other  town  to  that  town,  the  working  people,  in  trying 
to  persuade  them  not  to  take  their  places,  could  manage  in  a  smaU  town  much 
more  successfully  than  they  could  in  such  a  large  town,  where  the  other  side 
could  more  successfully  exert  a  strong  influence  on  the  city  administration. 
Therefore  I  do  not  believe  in  the  cry  that  they  are  going  to  take  the  industries  out 
of  this  town  into  some  othei  town,  small  towns,  and  distribute  them.  The  labor 
market  in  a  great  city  is  an  advantage  to  them,  and  they  can  get  no  XK)litical 
advantage  the  other  way.  Therefore  I  think  that  threat  is  simply  a  sham,  is  not 
true. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  the  manufacturers  in  Chicago  generally 
desire  to  reduce  their  working  people  to  a  condition  of  slavery?- A.  Yes;  on  the 
same  basis  that  they  generally  desire  to  buy  as  cheap  goods,  when  they  go  out  to 
buy,  as  they  possibly  can;  and  labor  is  an  item  in  the  expenses  of  manufacturing 
the  product. 

Q.  On  the  contrary,  do  you  not  believe  that  they  will  gladly  pay  as  high  wi^ges 
as  the  conditions  under  which  they  sell  their  goods  will  permit  them  to  pay? — ^A. 
The  market  is  made  partially  by  the  wages  they  pay  to  their  workmen.  For 
instance,  if  I  am  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  shoes  and  wages  are  low  in 
that  business,  I  shall  be  able  to  sell  shoes  low;  but  if  the  trade  unions  exert  jeui 
influence  and  raise  wages,  I  shall  have  to  raise  the  price  of  my  shoes.    That  was 
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testified  to  by  the  shoeman  here  yesterday — that  he  wotQd  raise  the  price  of  shoes 
because  the  wages  for  his  wortonen  would  be  going  np. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  mannf  actnrers 
to  share  fairly  and  equitably  the  income  from  the  product  with  the  wage- 
earners  who  helped  to  produce  it?— A.  Not  until  the  wage-earners  can  force  it 
from  them.  It  is  not  a  voluntary  matter.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case,  in  my 
experience  of  18  years  as  a  wape-eamer,  where  the  boss  has  raised  my  wages  vol- 
nntarUy  because  he  has  been  doing  very  well  in  business. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  in  manufacturing  where  the  owners  of 
the  mills  have  kept  them  running  in  dull  times,  and  even  have  continued  to  pay 
the  same  wages  tnat  they  paid  in  better  times,  in  order  that  the  help  might  not 
be  scattered  nor  subjected  to  distress,  and  have  actually,  during  a  long  period, 
sacrificed  all  of  their  profits?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  know  of  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturers,  but  I  have  known  of  cases  where  manufacturers  told  me  person- 
ally that  they  were  running  the  business  at  a  loss.  That  has  been  especially  so  in 
the  largest  concerns  in  the  several  trades  I  have  known;  and  in  either  case  I  found 
that  they  had  during  bad  times  succeeded  in  killing  off  the  smaller  men  in  their 
trade  and  extended  the  market  for  their  goods.  In  this  way  they  were  benefited 
in  the  long  run  by  getting  big  markets — establishing  a  kind  of  monopoly — extend- 
ing the  business  during  the  dull  times,  when  they  were  able  to  knock,  the  smaller 
man  out  of  business,  so  that  when  the  good  times  came  they  had  the  markets  to 
themselves,  and  increased  their  business  in  good  times.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
intention  was  to  keep  the  men  employed,  because  those  men  that  they  did  not 
want  employed,  did  not  have  any  work  for,  they  have  not  employed  them;  they 
have  discnarged  or  fired  as  many  men  as  they  could  not  make  use  of;  but  they 
have  tried  very  hard,  in  a  number  of  cases  that  I  know  of,  to  have  the  factory  run 
during  the  dull  times,  with  the  hope  that  the  plant  might  survive  the  atta>ck  of 
the  bad  times,  and  if  the  small  men  went  to  the  bottom  they  would  have  the 
market  for  themselves  when  better  times  came. 

O.  Do  you  think  that  a  well-paid,  and  therefore  well-housed,  well-clothed,  and 
"well-f ed  class  of  employees  are  better  and  more  efficient  workmen  than  those 
-who  are  reduced. to  a  condition  of  mere  slavery? — ^A.  Yes;  but  in  the  bargain 
between  the  individual  capitalists  and  the  worlnnwi,  the  capitalists  never  con- 
sider that.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  workmen  succeed  in  raising  their  standard 
of  living,  and  have  better  food,  and  better  housing,  and  better  clothes,  and  keep 
themselves  stronger,  in  the  long  run  they  will  be  able  to  be  better  workmen  and 
recompensate  their  boss,  so  that  he  would  not  lose  by  the  process.  But  the  indi- 
vidual capitalist  never  has  that  in  mind,  and  that  must  be  left  to  a  strong  trade 
nnion  to  enforce. 

Q.  You  think  the  individual  capitalist  never  has  that  in  mind? — A.  Can  not 
have  that  in  mind.  He  must  always  have  in  mind  the  idea  that  he  must  get  his 
labor  as  cheap  as  he  can,  because  if  he  does  not  the  other  fellow  will  throw  him 
out  of  business. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  he  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  have  the  very  efficient  class  of 
workmen  that  I  have  described? — ^A.  Yes;  he  had  better  pay  a  man  $2.50  a  day 
than  $1.75,  if  the  $2.50  man  did  proportionately  more  or  better  work.  But  a  $2.50 
man  may  work  for  $2.25,  and  there  is  where  the  contention  comes  in.  A  man 
that  is  worth  $2.50  may  work  for  $2.25;  his  neighbor  may  come  and  offer  to  do  the 
work  of  the  $2.50  man  for  $2.25;  and  the  employer  will  make  the  effort  first  to 
get  the  man  worth  $2.50  to  work  for  $2.25;  and  therefore  unless  the  workmen  are 
organized  and  can  enforce  the  price  of  $2.50  for  the  $2.50  man,  the  employer  gets 
the  advantage.  But  if  you  say  the  boss  can  employ  the  better  man,  if  he  pays 
better  wages,  to  better  advantage  in  his  business,  I  agree  with  you  perfectly. 

Q.  If  you  knew  of  a  case  where  a  corporation  owned  a  lot  of  tenements  inhab- 
ited by  its  working  people,  and  there  came  on  a  period  of  depression  so  that  the 
mill  could  not  run,  and  during  that  period  when  the  workingmen  were  idle  the 
coiporation  did  not  turn  them  out  of  their  houses,  but  let  them  stay  there  and  did 
not  charge  them  any  rent,  what  would  you  say  to  that?— A.  I  should  think  that 
employer  had  humane  consideration  for  his  help,  and  I  should  consider  him  a 
model  employer. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  are  a  great  many  such  instances  as  that  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  this  country  ? — A.  Some,  yes;  I  understand  that  Mr.  Nelson, 
in  southern  Illinois,  is  sharing  his  profits  with  his  employees,  and  he  is  spending 
large  sums  ot  money  in  educating,  economically  speaMng,  the  working  people  for 
a  better  state  of  affairs. 

Q.  Now,  if  employers  are  generally  hostUe  to  their  employed,  why  do  they  help 
them  to  acquire  lots  and  build  houses,  and  loan  money  to  them  for  the  purpose, 
and  let  them  pay  when  they  can  conveniently  out  of  their  wages  ? — ^A.  I  must  say 
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that  I  know,  comparatively  speaking,  few  of  that  class  of  employers  and  that 
class  of  workmen.  My  acquamtances  generally  pay  rent  and  have  no  houses  of 
their  own,  and  their  bosses  do  not  care  for  them  as  long  as  they  can  sqneeze  the 
jnice  out  of  them;  when  that  is  done  they  are  generally  thrown  on  the  street. 

Q.  If  you  knew  there  were  thousands  of  such  cases  as  that  in  this  country 

A.  (Interrupting.)  I  should  hold  those  fellows  up  and  think  of  them  as  fine 
fellows. 

Q.  Would  it  modify  your  views  in  regard  to  the  rap^acity  and  selfishness  and 
hardness  of  the  employers  as  a  class?— A.  Quite  likely,  if  I  had  to  do  with  those 
people;  but  in  speaking  of  the  industrial  condition  here  in  Chicago,  as  we  have  it, 
I  will  submit,  as  before,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  life  that  the 
workingmen  maintain  a  good,  strong  trade  union,  and  every  cent  they  get  above 
what  would  be  the  market  price  if  there  were  no  union  is  due  to  the  force  of 
their  organization.  Organization  has  benefited  every  trade  where  the  working- 
men  have  organized,  and  has  simply  lifted  them  up. 

I  should  l&e  to  say  another  thmg  in  reference  to  the  remedy,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me.  Most  of  the  employers  here  have  suggested  a  remedy,  and  all  directed 
one  way;  to  get  the  power  into  the  hands  of  somebodyto  settle  this  thing,  whom 
the  workingmen  can  not  reach  through  their  votes.  That  would  be  establishing 
an  industrial  despotism  in  this  country,  which  I  do  not  think  the  working  people  of 
this  country  will  tolerate.  If  the  working  people  can  not  effect  redress  through 
their  votes,  the  idea,  incorporated  into  law,  that  nas  been  suggested  by  the  manu- 
facturers here,  would  breed  a  revolution;  because  if  a  man  can  not  get  redress 
against  oppression  through  his  vote  and  through  peaceful  methods,  he  will  natur- 
adiy  have  to  fight  for  them.  I  do  not  think  that  tnis  idea  that  the  manufacturers 
seem  to  be  forcing  now  ought  to  take  place  in  the  United  States.  I  want  to  speak, 
though,  of  some  remedies  that  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  introduced.  As  I  told 
you  this  morning,  in  the  large  manufacturing  plants  in  this  city  all  strikes  have 
been  defeated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  All  strikes?— A.  Tes;  in  every  large  manufacturing  plant 
every  effort  has  been  defeated.  The  working  i)eople  have  to  continuously  con- 
tend to  hold  their  own  in  wages  and  in  hours;  so  they  will  have  to  address  them- 
selves, it  seems  to  me,  to  the  legislative  halls  of  this  country  in  order  to  ^t  redress. 
I  am  therefore  in  favor  of  getting  through  State  legislation,  and,  if  possible, 
through  Congress,  laws  prohibiting  employers  from  employing  a  man  or  woman 
or  chud  longer  than  a  certain  nunioer  of  hours.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  8-hour  day; 
but  even  if  we  limited  it  to  9  hours,  or  even  to  10,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
workingmen.  My  experience  here  is  that  it  is  not  a  question  between  8  and  9 
and  10,  but  a  question  between  8  and  14.  During  these  busy  times  a  large  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  are  working  their  men  12  or  13  or  14  hours  a  day.  They 
pay  extra,  that  is  true;  but  it  throws  b  number  of  people  out  of  employment  in 
the  first  place,  and  a  man  who  works  13  or  14  hours  a  day  is  so  exhausted  that  all 
his  vitahty  is  taxed  out  of  him,  and  the  father  of  a  f amuy  is  being  killed  by  hard 
work.    . 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  voluntary  matter  with  a  workman  as  a  general  thing?— A.  Yes; 
voluntary  to  the  extent  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  go.  If  anybody  shows  you  a 
revolver  or  sand  bag  and  says,  *  *  Shell  out,"  you  are  at  liberty  to  shell  out  or  get  it  in 
the  neck.    You  have  that  liberty. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  men  who  are  working  more  than  10  hours  a  day  are 
under  some  sort  of  restraint  to  do  it? — A.  Yes;  because  a  job  is  a  precious  object, 
and  because  if  a  man  was  fired  he  would  be  likely  togo  around  idle  for  some  time 
and  his  family  would  be  subjected  to  starvation.  Tnerefore  all  labor  orgaaiza- 
tions  would  like  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  xmder  10,  and  are  against  overtime. 

Q.  Are  there  no  instances  in  which  laborers  ask  for  overtime  employment? — ^A. 
Yes;  individually,  for  this  reason:  That  when  a  man  has  not  enougn  of  an  income 
to  support  his  family  he  would  be  satisfied,  under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  to 
work  himself  to  death;  but  if  he  can  arrange  it  through  a  society  of  his  so  that 
another  man  will  not  be  likely  to  take  the  other  3  or  4  hours  work  away  from 
him— another  man  be  allowed  to  work  overtime  and  he  be  deprived  of  work — then 
he  would  be  satisfied  that  8  hours  would  be  enough.  He  works  the  14  hours 
mainly  because  the  other  man  takes  the  number  of  hours  work  away  from  him. 

Q.  Would  you  apply  the  same  legal  limit  to  all  occupations?- A.  I  think  under 
our  State  constitution  we  ought  to  get  a  law  for  minors,  for  those  under  21,  for 
women,  and  for  all  such  as  would  come  in  under  the  constitution,  and  the  law 
would  not  be  declared  unconstitutional;  and  immediately  after  the  Federid  and 
State  constitutions  were  so  changed  that  Congress  or  legislatures  were  permitted 
to  legislate  on  the  freedom  of  contract,  so  that  it  would  not  be  called  interfering 
with  freedom  of  contract,  I  should  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting  any  man,  except 
where  he  employs  himself— a  farmer,  a  man  working  for  himself  patching  shoes 
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at  his  own  house— I  wotdd  be  against  allowing  any  man  to  employ  another  man 
more  than  the  statutory  time. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recognize  the  necessities  of  some  occupations  requiring  longer 
service  in  a  day  than  other  occupations? — A.  I  do;  but  tnat  could  be  divided  so 
as  to  put  more  men  to  work.  For  instance,  in  my  own  calling  I  am  working  12 
hours  a  day,  2  shifts  of  us.  We  work  12  during  the  day  and  12  during  the 
night.  Now,  they  could  put  8  men  there,  working  8  hours  each,  covering  the 
24nours. 

Q.  But  you  would  want  the  same  wages  that  you  have  now  for  the  shorter 
number  of  hours? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  the  law  ought  to  designate  the  wafl^es.  That 
would  settle  itself  on  the  same  terms  as  it  does  now.  I  want  as  much  wa^es  as 
I  can  get,  because  my  boss  wants  to  get  me  as  cheap  as  he  can.  That  would  be  a 
natural  tendency  all  the  time. 

Q.  If  a  third  more  men  were  introduced  it  would  increase  the  labor  cost  of 
production  by  just  so  much,  and  therefore  the  employer  would  have  to  get  just 
so  much  higher  price  for  his  product?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  tnink  that  could  be  done  economically,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes;  I  have  an 
impression  that  that  could  be  done  economically,  for  this  reason — that  the  inven- 
tion of  machinery  has  increased  our  ability  to  produce  several  fold.  While  I  was 
insi>ecting  factories  I  saw  a  number  of  those,  and  if  you  have  no  objection  I  will 
take  time  to  describe  some  of  them. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  to  have  that  just  in  this  connection,  because  I  want  to  ask 
another  questiop  in  this  connection,  but  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that  a  little 
later.  Speaking  about  the  difference  in  employments  and  the  time  to  be  given  to 
each,  some  emplo;^ents  are  recognized  as  unhealthy  and  others  as  agreeable  to 
health.  Now,  while  you  might  put  an  8-hour  limit  or  a  6-hour  limit  on  work  in 
a  close  factory  where  there  is  a  great  noise  of  machinery  or  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  a  strain  on  the  nervous  system,  wouldn't  it  be  unreasonable  to  apply  the 
same  limit  to  agricultural  labor,  which  is  outdoors,  where  they  breathe  tne  fresh 
air,  come  in  contact  with  the  earth,  enjoying  quiet,  and  where  there  is  no  par- 
ticular nervous  strain?— A.  I  think  that  agricultural  labor  has  generally  been 
omitted,  and  probably  rightly  so,  from  labor  legislation,  or  legislation  that  applies 
to  the  factory  work  proper.  We  did  not  have  labor  legislation  of  the  same  Mnd 
I  am  proposing  now— there  was  no  agitation  in  its  favor — before  the  factory  sys- 
tem was  mtroduced.  The  agricultural  laborer  to-day  is  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  he  was,  say,  a  hxmdred  years  ago,  almost;  but  the  factory  work  is  under 
different  conditions.    I  had  in  mind  the  factory  help. 

Q.  Could  there  be,  in  your  judgment,  legislation  applicable  to  the  form  of  con- 
tracting for  a  factory  laborer  that  would  not  apply  also  to  the  farm  laborer  of  the 
same  class? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  got  that  class  of  legislation.  Since  that  would  be 
beneficial  to  our  people,  and  since  that  is  a  remedy  to  an  evil  that  has  arisen  with 
the  development  of  tne  present  conditions,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  have  this  class  of  legislation.  I  am  not  passing  judgment  on  this,  by  the  way, 
because  it  may  develop  large  capitalist  farms  where  the  farm  laborer  would  come 
in  under  the  same  exemptions  as  the  laborer  working  in  a  foundry  with  the 
production  of  different  classes  of  machinery. 

Q.  What  particular  economic  reason,  or  physical  reason,  is  there  for  your  desire 
to  umit  the  nours  of  labor  in  a  day  to  9  or  10? — ^A.  It  would  simply  eliminate  the 
competition  between  the  men  for  getting  a  job;  it  would  distribute  tne  work  among 
the  people  more  equally. 

Q.  Supposing  there  came  to  be  more  men  than  jobs? — ^A.  Then  I  would  limit  to 
6,  not  8.    It  wotdd  all  dei)end  upon  the  necessity  of  the  conditions. 

Q.  Supposing  the  process  should  go  on  so  that  there  were  still  more  men  than 
coula  be  tumisned  with  work,  you  would  then  cut  it  down  to  4?— A.  Likely;  yes. 
I  would  do  whatever  the  conditions  required,  just  as  I  would  buy  more  food  when 
there  is  an  increase  in  my  family. 

Q.  Supx)osing  this  made  the  labor  cost  of  production  so  ^eat  that  those  produc- 
ing the  goods  were  unable  to  market  them? — A.  The  invention  of  machinery  would 
have  a  material  bearing  on  the  answer  to  this  question.  We  are  developing  along 
that  line.  The  shortening  of  hours  becomes  a  necessity.  We  should  not  need  to 
shorten  the  hours  to-day  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  our  ability  to  produce  the 
things  we  consume  is  so  much  greater  to-day  than  it  was  before. 

Q.  The  same  machinery  would  be  put  into  use  by  the  competitors  of  these 
same  manufacturers,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  many  cases  men  could  be  found  who  would  work  more  hours  in  a  day, 
ana  in  some  cases  the  laws  of  a  State  or  country  would  not  be  so  protective  as 
those  which  you  ask  for;  how,  then,  could  the  manufacturers  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness and  Kive  regular  and  remunerative  employment  to  labor?— A.  You  are 
inferring  that  the  8-hour  law  would  hold  good  in  one  State  and  would  not  hold 
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good  in  another  State.  Ton  are  inferring  the  same  thing  that  Mr.  Chalmers  said 
about  the  English — that  we  are  scabbing  on  the  English,  and  other  people  will  be 
scabbing  on  us. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  your  idea — whether  you  would  introduce  the  reform  you 
advocate  in  one  State  until  you  could  introduce  it  in  all? — A.  No;  I  do  not  tmnk 
I  would  wait  until  we  could  do  that«  because  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  indi- 
vidual manufacturer.  We  had  a  strike  to  raise  the  price  of  cloaks.  One  manu- 
facturer says:  **  I  would  give  you  the  raise  provided  you  can  get  the  man  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  man  in  New  Tork,  and  the  man  in  CMcago  across  the  street  from 
where  I  live  to  pay  the  same  price;  providing  your  power  extends  so  greatly  that 
you  embrace  all  the  cloak  making  in  the  tfnited  States.''  So  far  as  we  could 
extend  our  power  and  embrace  the  whole  United  States  in  our  domain,  to  that 
extent  we  were  successful.  But  I  would  not  wait,  because  in  this  case  the  power 
of  the  workingmen  is  generated  partially  by  the  friction.  The  fact  that  we  have 
a  quarrel  in  one  place  sets  other  men  to  trying  to  better  their  condition,  and 
they  join  a  union;  and  in  this  way,  through  this  friction,  and  constant  agitation, 
ana  constant  effort,  the  organization  becomes  greater  and  greater  and  embraces 
a  larger  field. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  fact,  then,  that  the  reform  you  advocate  must,  in  order  to 
become  effective  or  economically  possible,  be  practically  coextensive  with  the 
country? — ^A.  I  do;  in  time,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  successful;  but  I  would  begin, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  Illinois;  and  I  am  satisfied  there  are  plenty  of  fellows 
in  Pennsylvania  who  are  thinking  the  same  way,  and  they  want  to  begin  it  with 
Pennsylvania,  and  so  in  New  York.  I  want  to  cite  one  case  that  would  bear 
materially  on  this  very  question.  We  had  a  law  here  in  Illinois  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  women  more  than  8  hours  a  day  and  prohibiting  tne  employment 
of  children  under  14.  There  is  a  glass  factory  in  Alton ,  111. ,  that  employed  a  large 
number  of  children  under  14,  and  it  was  to  tne  interest  of  the  employer  to  employ 
children.  When  the  factory  inspectors  went  out  there  to  enforce  the  law  they 
said  they  would  have  to  shut  up  factory.  When  the  factory  inspectors  enforced 
the  law  they  did  shut  up  5  out  of  10  of  their  factories,  because  they  could  not 
get  children  enough  in  Alton  over  14  to  feed  the  number  of  blowers.  They  sent 
a^rents  to  Indiana,  where  the  manufacturers  employed  children  under  14  years 
old,  telling  those  manufacturers:  ''  Gentlemen,  you  are  taking  an  undue  and  un- 
reasonable advantage  of  us.  You  are  employing  children  imder  14  in  your  State, 
making  the  same  class  of  goods.  This  class  of  advantage  is  not  right."  They  got 
it  stirred  up,  and  before  long  they  enacted  even  a  more  radical  statute  in  Inmana 
than  they  had  in  Illinois;  but  if  we  had  not  tried  it  in  Illinois  it  is  likely  the  peo- 
ple in  Indiana  would  not.  This  corporation  sent  a  committee  to  the  governor  to 
stop  us  from  enforcing  the  law,  and  did  all  sorts  of  things  to  interfere  with  our 
enforcing  the  law.  This  very  corporation  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  law  in 
an  adjoining  State  because  it  affected  their  interests.  Mr.  Tilt,  the  gentleman 
who  testified  here  yesterday,  went  to  Boston  to  find  out  what  effect  la1x)r  legisla- 
tion there  had  had  on  their  interests  after  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
women  longer  than  8  hours  a  day  was  enforced  in  the  factories.  He  went  for  the 
manufacturers*  association  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  Massachusetts  could  be 
brought  to  the  same  level  as  Illinois.  So,  as  I  say,  if  one  State  begins,  the  inter- 
ests affected  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  naturally  hapt)ens;  it  is  no  fault  of  the 
government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  recognize  that  if  one  State  has  any  advantage  over 
other  States  in  that  respect  the  manufacturers  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  mar- 
ket until  the  other  States  can  be  brought  up  to  that  standard? — A.  Yes;  partially. 
I  should  say  also  that  the  grievances  ftom  which  the  working  i)eople  are  suffering 
are  of  such  intense  and  vital  character  that  the  working  people  ought  to  ignore 
that  and  make  their  fight  in  every  State  and  every  community  where  they  can, 
using  as  much  force  and  power  as  they  possibly  can. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  conditions  of  mantif  acture  in  the  South? — ^A.  Partially. 

Q.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  they  work  more  hours  in  a  day  there  than  they  do 
in  some  industries  in  the  Northern  States,  and  that  younger  children  are  employed 
there  than  in  the  North?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  that  gives  the  manufacturers  in  the  South  an  advan- 
tage over  the  manufacturers  in  tne  North  in  the  common  market?— A.  Partially; 
but  it  seems  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  Massachusetts  is  not  very  much 
alarmed  on  that.  I  read  one  of  their  reports — T  can  not  just  now  think  what 
month,  one  of  these  bulletins  covering  separate  questions— one  of  the  bulletins 
covered  the  question  of  the  manufacture  of  that  class  of  textiles  manufactured  in 
Massachusetts — on  this  subject,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  principal  industry 
which  it  was  said  G^eorgia  and  the  Carolinas  were  going  to  take  away  from  Mas- 
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sachnsetts  was  growing  much  more  rapidly  in  Massachusetts  than  in  the  South. 
It  seems  that  the  people  in  the  South,  especially  the  colored  people,  are  not  very 
well  adapted  to  the  factory  work,  and  that  the  high  skill  in  Massachusetts,  the 
greater  intensity  of  work,  and  the  greater  intelligence  applied  to  the  work  are 
overbalancing  the  longer  hours,  and  the  smaller  children,  and  the  lower  wages  in 
the  South. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  colored  people  have  not  been  allowed  in  the  facto- 
ries in  the  South  except  in  two  or  three  instances  recently? — A.  Yes;  I  understand 
there  is  quite  a  prejudice  against  their  being  permitted  to  work. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  most  of  the  factory  help  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  South  is  generally  considered  a  very  good  class  of  labor,  largely 
native  Americans  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  oi)erate  the  machines  skillfully,  and 
that  they  are  very  ^lad  to  work  the  number  of  hours  in  a  day  that  the  factories  are 
run?— A.  Yes;  I  thmk  you  are  partially  right.  Let  me  cite  to  you  some  experience 
ri^ht  here  in  this  city  in  reference  to  this  very  thing,  and  I  think  I  can  tell  you  my 
opinion  on  the  subject  somewhat  clearly.  I  am  a  cloak  maker  by  trade.  1  am  not 
now  working  at  it.  About  8  years  ago  a  man  name  Rosenthal,  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  came  to  me  and  said:  **  I  think  I  am  going  to  open  a  shop  on  Dixon  stieet. 
Dixon  street  is  a  Polish  neighborhood.  The  people  there  are  mostly  day  laborers, 
working  aroxmd  Deering's,  and  are  a  strong,  physically  vigorous  people,  very 
ignorant,  and  work  for  small  wages."  I  just  smiled  and  said:  "Well,  there  are 
not  any  tailors  out  there.  What  are  you  goiujg^  to  do?"  He  said, "I  have  got 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  and  I  am  going  to  invest  it  in  teaching  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  that  neighborhood  to  make  me  pants.  After  I  have  taught  them 
the  business,  as  they  can  not  speak  English,  they  are  likely  to  stay  by  me,  and  I  can 
get  boys  and  girls  to  work  for  $3,  $4,  and  $5  a  week."  The  fellow,  I  understand, 
now  is  worth  about  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars.  He  has  two  tenement 
houses.  He  is  employing  many  people,  mostly  Poles.  He  used  every  cent  of  the 
several  hundred  collars  he  had  until  he  taught  his  people,  but  when  he  finally 
taught  them  he  replaced  the  hiffher  skill  of  other  communities  with  that  of  that 
community.  Mr.  Biefeld,  of  a  cloak  firm  in  this  city,  has  planted  a  similar  shop  on 
Sixty-third  street,  and  another  on  Ashland  avenue  and  Eighteenth  street— different 
communities, communities  that  were  not  engaged  in  that  business  at  all;  many 
foreign  people;  taught  them  the  business,  and  have  chased  our  people  out  of  the 
business;  and  whenever  we  had  a  quarrel — strike — because  the  wages  came  down 
too  severely  and  we  had  to  work  too  hard  for  our  living,  these  very  shops  that 
were  planted  were  used  against  us  and  defeated  our  efforts.  That  same  tning  is 
done  on  a  national  scale.  Manufacturers  are  trans^anting  their  factories  among 
people  that  have  not  been  reduced  to  factory  condSons  as  yet.  They  are  plant- 
ing 80-caUed  civilization.  Before  long  probably  they  will  go  to  China  and  Japan. 
I  understand  that  English  manufacturers  are  trying  to  do  that  in  India.  The 
labor  movement  will  have  such  competition  and  cheaper  labor  to  compete  with 
for  a  living  until  such  time  as  we  make  better  arrangements  in  society.  But  as 
it  is,  I  do  not  think  I  am  afraid  of  that.  If  I  were  I  ought  to  give  up  now  and 
begin  to  work  at  the  Chinaman's  wages  to  start  with;  then  I  should  be  quite  sure 
that  the  Chinaman  would  never  compete  me  out  of  business.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  in  this  process  of  evolution;  I  do  not  see  in  that  a  reason  why  we 
should  stop  our  trade  unions,  and  trying  to  ^t  labor  legislation,  and  all  the  bene- 
fits we  can  from  the  growth  of  civiuzation,  invention,  machinery,  etc. 

Q.  You  properly  recognize  this  as  a  great  educational  movement,  but  you  say 
you  would  begin  m  one  State  where  you  would  have  the  power  and  opportunity 
to  begin,  even  though  the  condition  might  not  be  general,  and  even  though  it 
may  subject  the  manufacturers  of  that  one  State  to  inequality  and  hardship  in 
the  general  market? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  state  this  proposition  to  you:  If  you  knew  of  a  factory  in  Chi- 
cago in  one  department  of  whicn  print  cloths  were  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  in 
another  department  of  which  they  were  converted  into  finished  goods  for  the 
market,  and  you  learned  that  the  owners  of  that  factory  could  buy  print  cloths 
from  the  South,  and  have  them  delivered  at  the  factory  here  at  a  lower  cost  than 
they  could  be  produced  for  in  its  own  print-cloth  department,  so  that  it  would 
abandon  that  department  entirely,  and  throw  out  of  employment  a  large  number 
of  hands,  and  go  South  and  erect  a  factory  and  produce  that  same  class  of  goods 
there,  do  you  think  that  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  beginning  in  one  State  at  a 
time?— A.  No;  it  is  not  an  argument  in  favor  of  beginning  in  one  State  at  a  time; 
it  is  simply  submitting  the  problem  in  an  intenser  form.  I  should  have  to  do 
two  things,  I  think.  In  the  first  place,  I  would,  under  conditions  of  that  kind, 
pay  a  dollar  a  week  for  a  walking  delegate  to  go  South  and  educate  the  people 
there;  send  enough  men  there  to  educate  them,  so  that  they  would  not  compete 
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the  life  out  of  me;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  would  hold  my  boss  in  snch  check  as 
I  conld,  80  that  he  wonld  not  rednce  my  wages  below  living  wa^es. 

Q.  Suppose  yon  did  send  a  walking  delegate  or  other  trade-nmon  leader  or  a^- 
tator  to  tne  South  and  the  operatives  there  warned  him  to  leave  and  told  him 
they  had  no  use  for  him?— A.  When  he  is  fighting  for  his  life  or  for  that  of  our- 
selves he  ought  to  stay  there.  It  is  not  a  problem  thrown  on  the  workingmen  that 
they  can  throw  off,  you  see.  It  is  like  a  plaflnie  coming  on  us;  we  have  to  do  a 
thousand  and  one  thmgs  the  best  we  can  in  order  to  fight  it  off.  A  man  in  Massa- 
chusetts can  not  live  on  the  wages  that  a  man  in  some  small  communities  in  the 
the  South  can. 

Q.  Then  you  think  theypossess  natural  advantages  in  the  South  over  Massa- 
chusetts or  Illinois? — A.  Well,  it  might  be.  Yes;  it  might  be  that  a  man  that 
has  a  big  farm  and  partially  makes  a  living  from  the  farm  can  send  his  girls  to 
work  for  less  money  than  if  he  worked  for  himself. 

Q.  Supposing  they  claim  the  right  in  a  free  government  to  have  the  benefit  of 
their  natural  advantages,  would  you  have  any  law,  if  you  could  have  one,  to 
prevent  that?— A.  If  I  could  get  a  national  law  prohibiting  the  boss  from  employ- 
ing the  workman  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  I  would  do  so  gladly.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  sensible  method  of  solving  a  very  great  problem. 

Q.  Supposing  they  prevent  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  as  that;  so  that  it 
becomes  an  impracticable  measure  of  reform,  what  would  you  do  then? — ^A.  I 
should  be  at  a  disadvantage  and  should  have  a  fight  on  my  hands.  I  should  have 
to  submit,  because  I  want  to  supiwrt  my  family.  I  can  conceive  of  a  state  of  affairs 
where  I  would  work  for  $3  a  week,  so  as  to  have  bread  and  butter,  if  not  bread  and 
butter  then  bread  and  water,  to  keep  myself  and  family  alive.  I  can  conceive  of 
a  thing  like  that.  I  should  feel  very  bad,  and  I  would  do  everything  I  could  to 
avert  the  calamity. 

(^.  Then  in  the  ultimate  you  recognize*  the  fact  that  it  is  the  general  market 
which  controls  the  ability  or  the  employer  to  p&y  wages?— A.  Yes;  in  a  way. 

Q.  And  that  general  market  is  determined  by  competition  with  all  who  have 
access  to  it?— A.  Yes;  in  a  way.  I  understand  1  can  not  ask  my  employer  $5  for 
making  a  cloak  that  he  must  sell  for  $4.    He  can  not  pay  me  that. 

Q.  Then  the  manufacturer  is  not  entirely  selfish  and  sordid  and  tyrannical  when 
he  refuses  to  accede  to  demands? — A.  No;  I  did  not  charge  him  with  that.  I  said 
the  exigencies  of  their  business,  the  nature  of  their  business,  forces  them  continu- 
ously to  reduce  wages  or  to  wring  more  labor  out  of  the  laborer  for  the  same  amount 
of  money  than  they  formerly  did.  That  is  the  nature  of  competition.  The  con- 
ditions force  the  workingmen  to  organize  to  maintain  wages,  and  to  strike  for 
higher  wages,  because  if  he  Md  not  he  would  be  left  with  no  other  means  of  sup- 
port. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  run  down  so  much  that  at  one  time  our 
people  worked  18  hours  a  day  in  order  to  barely  keep  up.  Some  of  our  people  died 
from  exhaustion  and  overwork. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  In  the  sweat-shop  trade  in  this  city.  Those  were  the 
conditions  that  existed  in  an  industry  where  the  people  were  not  organized,  and 
the  bosses  had  clear  play,  and  were  working  for  cneapness  and  cheapness  all  the 
time. 

Q.  Was  that  sweat-shop  business  confined  entirely  to  the  clothing  trade?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Were  most  of  the  people  engaged  in  it  immigrants  from  European  coun- 
tries?—A.  Yes;  but  there  was  a  very  large  portion  of  Americans.  And,  by  the 
way,  in  reference  to  immigrants  from  European  countries,  what  these  manu- 
facturers have  testified,  that  they  are  better  workmen,  that,  in  my  mind,  simply 
means  more  helpless,  more  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  manufac- 
turers until  a  man  acquires  the  language — ^man  or  woman— and  knows  how  to 
look  for  something  else;  they  are  more  at  the  mercy  of  their  bosses  than  the 
others  that  know  the  country.  Now,  for  instance,  as  soon  as  those  people  know 
the  language  they  are  just  as  good  trade  unionists  and  just  as  loyal  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  as  any  American.  They  are  quite  helpless  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  simply  stating  this  as  an  instance  showing  that  where  there 
is  no  resistance  it  is  possible  to  dnve  the  lif eblood  out  of  the  i)eople  through  the 
taking  of  profits. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  the  condition  of  both  employer  and  employed  would  be 
promoted  and  improved  if  there  were  an  agreement  between  them  that  there 
should  be  no  strike  and  no  lockout  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  all  the  dif- 
ferences should  be  submitted  to  arbitration  by  committees  chosen  by  each,  and 
ultimately  to  an  outside  referee  if  it  were  necessary  to  call  one  in?— A.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  heartily;  but  I  want  to  say  something  in  addition  in  reference  to  this 
same  thing.    In  our  own  trade  every  time  we  had  a  quarrel  we  offered  to  arbitrate 
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and  the  manufacturers  refused.  In  the  coat-manufacturing  business  I  have  wit- 
nessed at  least  10  quarrels,  in  every  one  of  which  we  have  offered  to  submit  to 
arbitration  and  the  manufacturers  refused.  Judge  Tulev,  a  verjr  venerable  old 
man,  a  judge  in  this  citv,  went  to  Mr.  Hart,  a  member  of  the  biggest  clothing 
firm  in  this  city,  and  offered  all  sorts  of  conditions — ^that  it  was  not  arbitration, 
that  it  was  simply  conciliation,  so  as  to  give  both  sides  a  hearing,  get  them 
together.  The  fellow  said,  *'We  have  nothing  to  arbitrate.  We  want  no  union." 
The  same  thing  was  practiced  in  the  case  of  Pullman;  the  same  thing  was  prac- 
ticed in  the  case  of  Norton  Brothers.  Nineteen  hundred  and  eight  men  and 
women  had  been  out  and  were  starving.  According  to  the  statements  of  some  of 
the  men,  800  of  the  men  have  had  to  leave  town.  They  offered  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration. Mr.  Norton  said  he  could  not  have  anybody  outside  of  his  business  decide 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  should  employ  labor.  In  every  strike  the  working- 
men  have  been  offering  to  submit  to  arbitration  their  differences,  provided  it  is  a 
fair  arbitration,  provided  it  is  not  the  kind  of  arbitration  that  has  been  sug- 
gested here  on  this  chair  yesterday  by  some  of  the  manufacturers— for  somebody 
appointed  by  Federal  authority,  somebody  whom  the  people  can  not  reach  by  a 
vote,  somebody  whom  they  do  not  know,  to  adjudicate  this  business.  If  the  work- 
ingmen  can  have  a  chance  to  select  that  umpire  you  spoke  about  there  is  not  a 
single  case  in  the  entire  workingman's  union  that  I  know  of  where  the  working 
men  were  not  in  favor  of  arbitration  and  the  other  side  refused  point  blank.  And 
it  seems  that  authorities  on  the  subject  never  dare  to  accuse  the  other  side 
plainly  on  this  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Testimony  has  been  given  before  this  commission  that 
in  Boston  the  building  contractors  and  the  bricklayers'  union  have  an  agreement 
under  which  they  have  worked  successfully  for  9  years,  to  the  effect  that  there 
shall  be  no  strike  and  no  lockout  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  all  dif- 
ferences shall  be  referred  to  arbitrators  chosen  by  each  party  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year,  and  settled  by  them  if  they  are  able  to  agree,  and  if  they  are  not 
able  to  agree  settled  by  an  impartial  umpire  whom  they  may  call  in,  and  who  is 
dected  each  year  by  the  joint  committee.  In  that  way  it  appears  that  both  sides 
are  contented  and  prosperous,  that  business  has  been  uninterrupted,  and  that  the 
public  has  greatly  benefited  by  the  agi-eement,  as  well  as  the  persons  immediately 
engaged  in  it,  and  that  there  has  been  no  kind  of  difficulty,  but  it  was  found 
entirely  feasible  to  adjust  in  that  way.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  condition  of 
things  as  that  would  work  well  in  the  building  trades  and  in  the  machinists' 
trades  and  other  trades  in  Chicago? — ^A.  I  do,  providing  the  other  side  was  not 
so  independent.  They  don't  want  to  arbitrate.  I  should  like  to  say  another  word 
in  connection  with  this.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  sentiment  among  the  working- 
men  of  this  city  that  when  they  offer  to  arbitrate  the  other  side  takes  it  for 
granted  that  they  have  lost  a  quarrel.  The  workingmen  do  not  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  advance  the  idea  of  arbitration  every  time  they  have  a  quarrel, 
because  if  they  offer  to  arbitrate  the  other  side,  in  its  own  heart,  generally  says: 
"  These  fellows  are  broken  up;  they  want  other  people  to  come  in  and  help  them 
out;  therefore  we  won't  give  m."  So  we  can  not,  as  a  practical  measure,  clamor 
for  arbitration;  but  I  am  satisfied  the  working  people  can  be  brought  rightly  to 
the  idea  of  settling  all  their  difficulties  on  the  same  basis  you  say  these  building 
contractors  are  settling  their  difficulties  on  in  Boston. 

Q.  Of  course  that  Boston  scheme  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  union,  and 
recognizes  it,  and  treats  with  it  as  a  party.  If  the  same  thing  were  done  in 
Chicago,  human  nature  being  substantially  the  same  the  world  over,  do  you  see 
any  reason  why  it  would  not  work  well  here? — A.  No,  except  that  you  must  have 
an  example  of  manufacturing.  Building  is  somewhat  different  from  manufac- 
turing. You  can  not  move  a  Duilding  from  one  town  to  another,  and  you  can  not 
construct  a  building  to-day  and  keep  it  in  the  stock  room  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  sell  it  then.  You  can  not  make  a  building  in  a  room.  You  can  not  confine 
your  laborers  as  they  did  in  our  strikes — get  the  scabs  together  in  a  certain  room, 
get  beds  in  there,  and  brought  their  food  up  there,  so  that  the  men  did  not  leave, 
and  we  could  not  see  them  and  talk  to  them.  So  the  building  trades  have  this 
advantage,  and  therefore  the  building  laborers,  in  their  several  unions,  have  some- 
what of  an  equal  standing  in  the  contest  with  the  bosses.  But  the  manufacturers 
feel  themselves  more  independent,  because  they  can  manufacture  their  things  at 
other  places  and  bring  them  into  the  town;  because  they  can  manufacture  in  a 
dull  season  to  be  sold  in  another  season,  and  because  when  they  have  scabs  they 
can  put  them  in  a  room  and  keep  them  there,  so  that  nobody  can  approach  them 
and  talk  to  them.  The  manufacturers  feel  they  have  an  advantage,  and  do  not 
want  to  submit  their  differences  to  arbitration. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Where  did  you  learn  your  trade? — ^A.  Partially  in 
the  old  country.  I  came  here  when  I  was  14;  began  to  learn  tailoring  there; 
began  to  work  when  12. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  of  tailoring  in  the  old  country? — ^A. 
Yes.  In  this  class  of  tailoring  the  conditions  of  the  trade  have  entirely  changed 
and  can  not  very  well  be  compared.  At  the  same  class  of  work  I  can  make  here 
about  six  or  seven  times  as  much  as  my  father  made  in  the  old  country.  Labor 
is  more  subdivided. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  at  your  trade  in  this  country? — ^A.  Twelve  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  business  agent  for  your  union? — A.  Since  the  last 
several  years.  I  have  been  on  and  off.  It  has  not  been  a  steady  employment 
with  me  for  any  great  length  of  time — ^probably  6  months. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  factory  inspector? — ^A.  Began  to  work  as  factory 
inspector  in  July,  1893. 

Q.  Were  you  a  walking  del^pte  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  the  president  of  my 
union.  We  did  not  have  an  official  that  we  paid  and  whom  we  employed  at  that 
time.  The  organization  was  not  strong  enough.  I  was  president  of  the  cloak 
makers'  union  at  that  time,  and  I  had  helx)ed  to  adjust  certain  difficulties  and 
troubles. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  business  agent? — ^A.  Six  months  only.  That  is  only  3 
yearsago. 

Q.  Were  you  factory  inspector  before?— A.  Yes;  I  was  a  factory  inspector  for 
4  years.  After  I  left  the  factory  inspectorship  I  was  elected  business  agent  of 
our  union  and  left  it  after  6  months.  We  had  a  hard  fight  and  our  union  was 
broken  up,  and  I  have  been  out  since. 

(J.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  you  would  like  to  submit  to  us? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  laid  enough  stress  on  that  8-hour  business.  Our  union  got  a  law  through 
in  this  State  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  more  than  8  hours  and  were 
defeated  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  State.  If  labor  people  would 
lay  more  stress  on  it  they  could  win  more  strikes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicaoo,  m.,  March  SI,  1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  CLAEEHGE  8.  DABBOW, 

Counselor  at  law. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  12.45  Mr. 
Clarence  S.  Darrow,  of  Chicago,  counselor  at  law,  was  introduced  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Your  name? — ^A.  Clarence  S.  Darrow. 

Q.  Post-office  address?— A.  Chicago  Athletic  Club. 

Q.  Occui)ation?— A.  Lawyer. 

Q.  Have  .you  had  any  retainer  in  suits  growing  out  of  labor  difficulties?— A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know;  I  may  have  occasionally.  I  have  been  in  a  great  many  of 
them,  generally  without  any  retainer.  It  would  be  very  small;  it  would  never 
have  covered  expenses. 

Q.  Which  side  have  you  represented  in  litigation? — ^A.  Always  the  working- 
men's  side;  never  the  other. 

Q.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  make  the  points 
that  you  would  like  the  commission  to  be  acquainted  with?^A.  Of  course  I  may 
be  wrong  about  my  views,  but  I  should  like  a  fair  discussion  of  it.  I  came  here 
because  of  my  seemg  in  the  papers  this  morning  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chalmers, 
in  criticism  of  the  courts  in  reference  to  these  labor  troubles.  Of  course  I  fre- 
quently criticise  the  courts  myself,  and  I  think  every  man  ought  to  do  it  if  he 
wants  to,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  has  a  perfect  right  to;  but  I  do  not  think  his  criti- 
cism was  just  in  this  particular  case,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Chalmers's  atti- 
tude in  this  particular  difficulty— it  is  not  a  question  of  him.  He  is  a  very  pleasant 
gentleman  that  I  have  no  controversy  with;  but  his  own  case  would,  perhaps, 
lustrate  this  whole  question  as  well  as  any  other,  and  as  I  happened  to  oe 
employed  by  the  labor  organization  in  his  case,  I  might  refer  to  tnat,  although 
his  case  is  not  different  from  the  Debs  case  or  any  amount  of  them  which  are 
occurring  every  day,  many  of  which  I  represented  because  they  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  coming  to  me  when  there  is  trouble  of  that  sort.  Mr.  Chalmers  found 
himself  with  a  strike  on  his  hands  in  his  factory,  and  as  in  the  case  of  all  strikes  the 
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strikers  placed  pickets;  that  is,  they  set  a  number  of  men  outside  the  entrance  to 
Ms  factory  in  the  highways,  whose  business  it  was  to  meet  other  men  who  should 
come  there  to  be  emi>loyed,  who  were  emi)loyed,  or  who  came  there  to  seek  em- 

Eloyment  to  take  their  places.  Of  course,  it  is  just  like  other  cases,  so  I  can  use 
is  as  an  illustration.  He  did  what  all  employers  are  constantly  doing  within  the 
last  5  or  6  years,  rushed  off  to  a  court  to  ^et  an  in jimction  to  prevent  this  picket- 
ing. Judge  Hanecy  issued  an  injunction  m  chambers,  nobody  present  represent- 
ing the  working  people,  and  that  injunction  not  only  forbade  the  men  to  use  force 
and  violence,  assault  and  battery,  but  forbade  their  putting  any  pickets  in  front  of 
his  factory  or  on  the  street  around  it.  After  the  iniunction  was  issued  the  labor 
organization  came  to  me,  and  I  took  the  case  to  Jud^e  Wines,  who  is  a  judge  of 
the  appellate  court  here,  and  he  at  once  modified  the  injunction,  leaving  it  active 
to  restrain  the  men  from  force  and  violence,  but  still  allowing  their  men  to  stand 
ni)on  the  street  to  meet  men  who  wished  to  go  to  work,  to  tell  them  about  the 
smke — in  fact,  to  use  persuasion,  but  not  force.  They  had  a  right  to  do  that,  and 
that  is  the  injunction  that  Mr.  Chalmers  complains  of  the  modification  of.  At 
the  same  time,  while  this  fight  was  on,  he  went  to  the  grand  jury,  which  is  the 

S roper  place  to  go,  and  by  presenting  his  evidence  had  a  dozen  or  maybe  twenty- 
ve  men  indicted  for  assault  and  battery  and  conspiracy.  The  strike  was  settled 
and  the  other  men  went  back  to  work,  and  they  have  refused  and  failed  to  prose- 
cute a  single  one  of  those  cases.  They  were  simply  indicted  because  of  the  trouble; 
and  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Chalmers,  like  everybody  else  that  gets  into  trouble,  go  to 
the  courts  and  use  them  in  every  way  they  can  in  order  to  help  their  side  as  against 
the  men  that  are  employed.  Now,  as  soon  as  the  strike  was  over  they  faued  to 
prosecute  one  single  man — came  to  me  and  asked  to  have  us  sign  a  release  that 
we  would  not  bring  any  damage  suits  against  them  if  they  would  not  bring  any 
cases,  which  we  did. 

Now,  from  our  standpoint  or  the  standpoint  of  the  working  people,  we  believe 
that  the  issuing  of  these  injunctions  is  a  very  great  hardship;  that  they  are 
against  individual  liberty  and  are  placing  men  unduly  under  the  tyranny  of 
courts.  Of  course,  judges  are  like  other  people;  they  go  onto  the  bench  just  as 
you  and  I  would  go  if  we  were  elected,  with  the  prejudice  incident  to  our  own 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Chalmers  objects  to  our  judges  because  they  are  elected;  that 
18,  because  they  are  from  the  i)eople,  and  says  they  ought  to  be  appointed  for 
life.  It  is  true  that  the  Federal  judges,  that  are  appointed  for  life  m  almost  all 
instances,  are  very  much  more  upon  the  side  of  the  employer,  and  in  all  their 
rulings  are  very  much  more  against  the  poor,  than  the  State  judges,  who  are 
elected.  For  instance,  in  all  personal-injury  cases,  there  is  not  a  case  where  a 
railroad  company  has  a  right  to  take  a  change  from  a  State  court  to  a  Federal 
court  that  they  do  not  do  it.  For  instance,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad  is  a  Wisconsin  corporation.  If  they  are  sued  here  in  Illinois ,  they  have  a 
right  to  a  change  of  venue  to  a  Federal  court,  and  they  do  it  always:  the 
Grand  Trunk  does  it  always;  all  of  the  railroads  which  can-,  do  it;  which  simply 
shows  that  the  judges  who  have  been  appointed  for  life  by  the  President,  who  is 
naturally  more  closely  associated  with  men  in  high  position  and  of  large  moneyed 
interest,  are  more  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  the  working  people  than 
those  judges  who  are  elected  by  the  people  themselves;  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Chal- 
mers complains  of. 

(J.  (By Mr.  Clarke.)  In  saying  that,  do  you  wish  us  to  imderstand  that  you 
think  their  decisions  have  been  unjust? — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  thinking  that  these  men  are  unjust  men,  or  different  from  myself  or  anybody 
else,  but  I  think  the  constant  tendency  had  been  to  crowd  it  toward  the  strong. 
For  instance,  most  of  the  Federal  judges  have  been  attorneys  for  railroads,  and 
they  carry  impressions  formed  before  they  were  appointed— you  could  scarcely  find 
one  who  has  not  been — and  he  has  been  accustomed  to  look  at  things  from  their 
standpoint  for  years  and  years;  not  that  he  means  to  be  unfair  about  it,  but  all 
the  influences  have  been  that  way,  and  all  his  training  has  been  that  way.  He 
knows  nothing  about  the  other  side  of  the  case;  he  has  not  had  anything  to  do 
with  it;  and  I  think  any  lawyer  will  tell  you  what  Mr.  Chalmers  tells  you  in 
effect,  that  the  Federal  3udges  who  have  been  appointed  are  much  more  on  the 
side  of  the  employer  and  the  rich  than  the  State  judges,  who  are  elected  year 
after  year  from  the  people. 

Q.  Well,  all  the  State  judges  are  not  elected;  some  are  appointed. — ^A.  There 
are  some,  but  they  are  very  few,  I  think.  Of  course,  here  in  this  State  we  have 
them  elected  for  6  years.  I  think  there  are  very  few  States  where  they  are 
appointed. 

Q.  Are  all  your  judges  elected  for  6  years? — A.  Yes;  they  are  all  elected  for  6 
years.  ^  . 
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Q.  That  is  your  judges  for  the  different  courts  in  the  same  town? — A.  The 
8nt)erior  and  circnit  courts  are  6-year  courts,  and  the  superior  court  is  the  same. 
There  is  a  county  court  and  I  think  that  is  a  4-year  court,  but  very  little  of  the 
business  which  would  involve  these  questions  comes  there.  The  judges  are  prac- 
tically all  elected  for  6  years;  and,  in  the  main,  our  judges  have  always  been  a 
representative  class  of  men— men  who  stood  well  in  their  profession,  and  who 
have  never  been  suspected  of  anything  excepting  a  fair  administration  of  the  law. 

Q.  Are  your  justices  of  the  peace  and  judges  of  the  local  police  court  elected 
for  the  same  term,  6  years. — A.  No;  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed. 

Q.  By  whom?— A.  They  are  appointed  by  the  governor  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  judges.  The  judges  recommend  a  certain  number;  then  the  governor 
appoints  them,  and  they  must  be  confirmed  by  the  State  senate.  So,  really,  they 
are  the  result  of  the  judges,  and  the  governor,  and  the  State  senate.  Generally, 
the  recommendations  of  the  judges  go  through,  but  not  always;  and  while  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  our  justices  of  the  peace,  they  are  really  a  very  good  set 
of  men,  take  the  whole  class  through. 

Q.  Are  they  trial  justices?— A.  Yes. 

(^.  Hold  local  courts? — ^A.  They  hold  local  courts.  Of  course,  their  jurisdiction 
is  Imiited  to  $200  in  civil  matters,  and  no  criminal  jurisdiction  except  to  bind  over 
to  the  grand  jury,  or  to  fine  in  misdemeanor. 

Q.  Are  there  juiy  trials  in  justices'  courts? — ^A.  Yes;  in  civil  matters,  but  there 
is  very  little  of  that,  it  is  almost  all  done  by  the  justices.  In  fact,  it  is  a  sort  of 
court  where  the  main  business  does  not  come  very  much. 

Q.  Are  these  justices  lawyers  as  a  general  tmng?— A.  Lawyers  in  this  city; 
very  seldom  anything  else. 

Q.  Are  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  lawyers? — ^A.  Yes;  hardly  ever  anything 
else.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  where  tney  have  not  been,  and  I  think  they 
have  been  generally  very  fair  lawyers  in  this  city. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  belong  to  one  political  party?— A.  Oh,  no;  not  in  Chicago. 
We  mix  up  here  about  every  election.  We  always  elect  the  party  that  was  not 
in  the  last  time  here,  so  they  are  changing  every  time  practically.  There  never 
was  much  difference  as  to  parties  in  this  town  except  the  opinions  of  judges  or 
justices  of  the  peace.    They  were  all  alike,  really,  for  that  matter. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  interrupted  you,  perhaps;  you  can  go  on. — ^A.  Now,  as  to 
injunctions,  of  course  the  position  of  the  workingman  of  necessity  has  not  been 
or  is  not  often  fairly  put  and  fairly  stated.  It  is  generally  represented  by  the  per- 
sons who  give  us  all  the  information  we  have,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  men 
claim  that  they  have  a  right  to  do  acts  of  violence.  The  Debs  case  is  a  fair  illus- 
tration, and  we  can  make  it  appear  better  by  that  than  any  other.  In  that  case 
there  was  a  general  railroad  strike.  Judge  Woods  issued  a  bluiket  injunction 
order  against  Mr.  Debs  and  his  associates  and  all  other  persons  whomsoever. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Federal  judge? — A.  He  is  a  Federal  judge;  yes,  and  I  mention  his 
name  simply  because  it  was  his  case — ^not  that  he  is  different  from  anybody  else. 
From  this  injunction  it  was  rather  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  was  meant, 
but  it  probably  meant  that  those  men  were  enjoined  from  committing  acts  of 
violence — not  from  striking,  but  from  committing  acts  of  violence.  The  strike 
went  on,  and  at  a  certain  stage  Mr.  Debs  and  his  5  associates  were  arrested  for 
contempt  of  court.  It  ran  against  10,000  i)eople  in  Chicago,  but  nobody  else  was 
arrested;  they  were.  They  were  brought  in  and  tried,  and  the  issue  practically 
was  whether  they  were  responsible  for  those  acts  of  violence.  Now,  Judge  WoodCs 
held  that  they  were.  They  were  also  indicted,  where  the  question  was  exactly 
the  same,  ana  on  a  trial  before  a  jury  we  got  nearly  through  with  it,  and  one 
of  the  jurors  fell  ill  and  it  was  continued  against  our  wish.  We  were  willing  to 
go  on  with  the  11 — I  representing  the  defendants,  being  one  of  the  attorneys — 
and  their  attorney  suggested  that  they  would  not  be  convicted.  And  the  next 
time  they  came  up  for  trial  they  dismissed  the  case.  In  the  meantime  Judge  Woods 
had  sent  these  men  to  jail,  and  had  determined  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  Mr.  Debs 
and  his  associates  were  guilty  of  these  particular  assaults  and  this  particular  vio- 
lence, whereas  there  was  not  one  word  in  the  whole  course  of  the  strike  by 
Mr.  Debs,  not  one  single  act  of  violence,  not  one  letter  or  one  telegram  that  could 
in  any  way  be  construed  as  violence.  Now,  what  the  workingmen  claim  is  this, 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  ri^ht  of  a  court  to  issue  an  injunction  in  any  case 
where  the  facts  constitute  a  criminal  offense;  that  that  should  be  left  to  the  crimi- 
nal law;  let  the  police  arrest;  let  them  go  to  the  State  attorney  and  indict.  The 
executive  power  is  always  prompter  and  quicker  to  act,  anyhow,  than  the  judicial. 
If  it  is  fairly  done,  and  we  must  assume  tnat  it  is— if  not,  we  should  get  men  who 
will  do  it  fairly— let  them  arrest  and  indict  and  try  them  before  a  jury  just  as  any 
other  criminal  case  is  tried  before  a  jury;  and  if  the  courts  do  insist,  as  they  have 
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insisted,  that  they  may  punish  for  contempt  where  the  facts  constitute  a  criminal 
offense,  then  it  should  be  that  they  can  not  punish  until  the  case  is  submitted  to 
a  jury.  If  the  courts  are  allowed  to  issue  an  injunction  against  John  Smith  to 
restrain  him  from  burning  a  house,  for  instance,  and  then  try  him,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  he  bum^  the  house  or  whether  he  violated  the  injunction,  it 
amounts  to  depriving  him  of  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury. 

Q.  Would  you  then  have  your  proposed  prohibitory  statute  extend  against  the 
issuing  of  injunctions  in  such  cases,  or  against  exercising  the  authority  of  the 
court  to  punish  for  contempt?— A.  That,  I  think,  is  a  very  pertinent  question,  and 
it  is  one  that  is  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  Personally  I  should  say  that 
the  courts  ought  not  to  issue  any  injunction  where  the  facts  charged  constitute 
an  offense  against  either  the  United  States  statutes  or  the  statutes  of  any  State 
where  the  court  is  sitting.  But  still  I  should  think  the  workingmen  were  fairly 
well  protected  if  they  were  allowed  to  issue  injunctions,  provided,  as  you  indicate, 
that  no  man  should  be  punished  for  contempt  of  court  unless  a  iury  found  that 
he  had  committed  sucn  acts  as  were  charged.  I  think  that  would  protect  them 
very  well;  but  I  believe  the  whole  question  of  injunctions  has  been  carried  an 
unwarranted  length. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  preferable  to  extend  this  provision  against  the 
granting  of  injunctions  in  such  cases,  and  leave  the  court  at  its  own  discretion  the 
right  to  punish  for  contempt  generally,  in  cases  that  can  not  possibly  be  antici- 
pated in  aSl  their  length  and  breadth?— A.  Of  course,  these  questions  resolve  them- 
selves in  the  end  into  the  feeling  of  the  judge;  you  know  the  judge  is  the  final 
arbiter.  From  our  standpoint  the  judges  have  been  chosen  from  a  class  who 
are  naturally.  I  will  not  say  hostile,  but  not  sympathetic  with  the  interests  of  the 
working  people;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  Debs  decision  would  have  ever  been 
entered,  or  these  other  decisions  would  ever  have  been  entered,  if  the  judges  had 
not  been  educated  on  the  other  side  of  the  question;  and  in  that  way  if  they  are 
left  to  the  judges — if  the  proper  public  sentiment  is  created,  the  law  would  not 
be  as  it  is  to-day.  I  do  not  Imow  whether  that  is  exactly  an  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. Of  course,  a  judge  may  have  considerable  discretion  and  he  can  do  wrong. 
I  remember  that  in  Bancroft's  Constitutional  History  he  says  that  if  the  people 
themselves  do  not  believe  in  liberty,  their  rights  are  easily  sacrificed  under  the 
forms  of  law;  and  that  is  true.  A  good  judge  or  a  good  lawyer  can  make  a  good 
excuse  for  any  sort  of  thing  he  wants  to  do:  and  after  all  it  is  more  a  question  of 
the  kind  of  man  you  appoint.  I  think  the  tendency  has  been  that  too  much 
power  has  been  exerted  by  strong  corporations.  They  are  always  active;  they 
always  watch  as  to  who  are  appointed  judges;  whereas  the  workingmen  are  very 
poor  and  their  interests  are  very  poorly  protected;  they  have  not  the  money  to  do 
it,  and  the  friend  of  the  strong  is  on  the  bench.  The  tendency  is  that  way,  and 
it  still  goes  on  and  on. 

Q.  The  workingmen  are  very  numerous? — A.  I  know  it,  but  you  can  not  get  them 
to  go;  you  can  not  get  them  to  vote.  They  forget  what  election  day  is,  and  they 
do  not  vote  for  themselves.  I  was  the  candidate  for  Congress  in  this  district  here. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  are  workingmen  that  never  have  a  case  that  they  do  not  come 
to  me  on,  especially  if  they  have  not  got  any  money;  yet  I  was  defeated  by  200  or 
800  votes.  I  know  there  was  not  1  workingman  out  of  50  in  the  district  that 
would  not  have  preferred  me,  but  they  simply  did  not  take  any  pains  to  go  and 
vote,  whereas  the  other  fellows  are  always  busy. 

Q.  Perhaps  they  thought  they  had  better  keep  you  at  home;  they  needed  you 
here  more  than  they  did  there?— A.  Perhaps  they  did.  [Laughter.]  That  is  sim- 
ply the  fact;  they  work  all  day,  and  it  takes  about  all  they  earn  to  make  a  living, 
and  they  let  those  things  go. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  Chicago  an  exception  in  that  case?— A.  No;  they 
are  all  alik3,  all  alike;  my  case  was  not  an  exception. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  do  not  think  then,  that  the  working  people,  by 
reason  of  numerical  strength  and  their  gi-eat  interest  in  the  matter,  would  have  as 
much  influence  over  an  elective  judiciary  as  the  great  corporations  have  over  the 
api)ointive  judiciary? — A.  Nothing  like  it;  they  do  have  a  good  deal,  beyond  any 
question,  but  they  have  not  the  same  influence  that  the  great  corporations  have 
even  over  the  elective  judiciary.  I  think  it  is  very  seldom  said  that  our  courts, 
our  State  courts,  are  unfairly  biased  toward  the  workingmen.  Of  course,  there 
is  room  for  that  opinion,  just  as  I  might  have  my  opinion  the  other  way  on  the 
Federal  courts,  but  to  no  very  great  extent;  though  they  certainly  have  some 
influence  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BIennedy.)  Mr.  Darrow,  you  have  no  idea  that  Mr.  Chalmers's  idea 
about  the  appointive  judiciary  will  prevail  and  make  any  headway  in  this 
country?-A.  I  do  not  think  so.  digitized  by  GoOgli 
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Q.  No  alarm  need  be  felt  on  that  score?— A.  It  is  always  well  to  gnArd  wliat 
liberties  you  have  got,  and  I  think  the  tendency  of  democratic  people  is  against 
arbitrary  power  anyhow;  to  keep  with  the  x>eople  all  the  rights  thev  have.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  great  number  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  rignt  of  electing 
judges  and  appoint  them  for  life;  for  it  can  not  be  otherwise  than  that  a  man 
appointed  for  life  would  be  released  from  his  resiwnsibility  to  the  people  largely. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  advantages  that  might  come  from  it.  It  might  make 
him  more  independent.  But  after  all  it  is  the  people's  government,  and  if  a 
man  does  not  represent  them,  they  ought  to  have  a  right  to  have  somebody  who 
does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  in  reference  to  the 
Federal  judges,  that  there  has  been  any  abuse  of  power  by  judges  who  have  been 
appointed  for  life  in  the  different  States?— A.  I  really  have  not  information  enough 
to  give  testimony  on  that;  I  think  they  are  very  few,  are  they  not? 

Q.  Yes;  very  few. — ^A.  I  suppose  the  tendency  would  be  the  same,  except  that 
there  would  not  be  as  much  danger  from  the  governor  perhaps  as  from  the  Presi- 
dent, because  he  is  a  little  closer  to  the  people. 

Q.  In  Massachusetts  where  I  live  there  is  an  appointive  system,  and  I  do  not 
know  any  class  of  people  who  would  like  to  change  it;  they  have  all  great  confi- 
dence in  the  courts?— A.  Massachusetts  has  the  only  State  court  in  the  United 
States  that  has  disgraced  itself  by  sending  a  man  to  jail  because  he  struck. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  the  last  leading  decision,  in  which  Judge 
Holmes  wrote  a  very  able  dissenting  opinion,  and  the  court  was  almost  evenly 
divided,  one  more  in  favor  of  the  rich  than  the  poor.  It  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  that  has  done  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  reason  in  the  case,  simply  because  the  man  struck?— A. 
Yes;  they  held  that  the  strike  itself  was  unlawful  without  reference  to  force  and 
violence;  that  the  strike  itself  was  an  unlawful  act.  That  is  always  urged  by  the 
corporation  lawyer.  There  is  not  another  supreme  court  in  the  United  States 
that  is  on  record  that  way,  I  think  I  may  say  safely;  and  that  was  by  a  divided 
court  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  wrote  a  very  able  dissenting  opinion— at  least 

1  thought  it  was  an  able  one. 

Q.  That  was  in  a  recent  case,  was  it  not?— A.  Yes;  within  the  last  2  or  8  years. 

<^.  I  have  really  heard  almost  nothing  about  that  case,  but  now  that  you  allude 
to  it  I  remember  that  there  was  such  a  case. — ^A.  I  have  it  thrown  at  me  every 
time  I  go  into  court,  so  I  have  gotten  very  familiar  with  it,  although  in  an 
English  case,  where  I  suppose  the  judges  are  appointed  for  a  long  term,  there  is  a 
very  strong  leading  case  the  other  way.  We  quote  it  very  frequently,  and  so  I 
do  not  suppose  the  Massachusetts  case  is  a  criterion. 

Q.  The  fact  that  the  court  was  so  evenly  divided  would  rather  take  it  out 

A,  Oh,  yes,  I  should  think  so.    Are  they  appointed  for  life  there? 

Q.  Yes;  they  are  appointed  during  good  behavior;  that  is,  for  life.— A.  Does 
that  mean  all  your  courts,  or  just  your  supreme  court? 

Q.  All  the  higher  courts,  the  supreme  judicial  court,  the  superior  courts  also, 
and  the.  municipal  court  in  Boston,  which  is  a  large  court. — ^A.  Of  course,  in  the 
profession  you  know — I  assume  you  are  a  lawyer— all  over  the  country  the  Mas- 
sachusetts reports  are  regarded  very  highly — ^Massachusetts  and  New  York — ^as 
being  the  result  of  lawyers,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that  that  they  are  any 
closer  to  the  x)eople;  it  rather  follows  that  they  are  not. 

Q.  In  Vermont  the  judges  are  elected  by  joint  assembly  of  the  legislature  every 

2  years.  As  a  rule  they  are  reelected,  but  in  one  instance  that  came  under  my 
observation  a  large  suitor  in  court  for  years,  a  railroad  company,  exerted  so  mucn 
influence  in  a  lobby  that  an  eminent  judge  who  had  decided  a  case  against  them 
was  left  off  the  bench.— A.  Oh,  yes,  I  guess  I  know.  He  is  an  old  gentleman 
that  lived  up  at  Rutland,  did  he  not? 

Q.  Judge  Barrett?— A.  Judge  Barrett,  I  happen  to  know  him.  Yes,  I  heard 
about  that.  Well,  they  always  have  to  meet  tnose  things.  There  is  one  point  I 
heard  you  ask  Mr.  Bisno  that  perhaps  our  x>eople  do  not  always  make  themselves 
clear  on  or  get  fully  heard  on. 

Q.  Take  as  long  as  you  wish  to. — A.  Of  course,  we  are  always  put  in  the  attitude 
of  wanting  to  do  violence  and  not  be  punished  for  it,  and,  I  suppose,  that  is  the  case  in 
some  instances.  Of  course,  it  is  often  true  that  violence  does  come  out  of  strikes, 
and  that  it  comes  from  pickets  outside  of  the  works.  It  comes  everywhere  where 
there  is  great  excitement,  and  there  always  is  in  those  places  and  must  necessarily 
be.  Now,  we  do  not  claim  in  any  way  that  men  should  be  protected  in  acts  of 
violence.  The  police  department  ought  to  take  care  of  that,  and  they  should  be 
arrested  and  arrested  promptly.  While  personally  I  should  sympathize  with  the 
man  who  commits  the  violence  rather  than  with  the  man  against  whom  it  is 
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committed,  still  I  know  that  he  mnst  be  punished  for  itj  becanse  it  is  the  only 
way  that  civil  government  can  be  carried  on.  But  we  msist  that  in  the  first 
place  it  is  right  to  have  a  labor  organization.  Combinations  of  capital  are  going 
right  on,  and  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  combinations  of  labor.  This 
is  as  well  established  in  England  as  the  Parliament  itself  now.  If  men  have 
the  right  to  join  together  in  an  organization,  thev  have  the  right  to  strike;  that 
is,  they  have  the  right  to  quit  work  if  they  want  to,  and  the  employer  has  the 
right  to  make  them  quit  at  once.  Both  sides  must  have  that  right.  Feudal  laws 
were  very  different  from  the  laws  we  have  now.  Of  course,  under  some  other 
system  it  may  be  different.  If  they  have  the  right  to  strike,  they  have  the  right 
to  persuade  others  to  strike,  or  not  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  Suppose  a  considerable  number  are  assailing  a  man  with  opprobrious 
epithets  m  the  street;  is  he  entitled  to  police  protection  from  that?— A.  I  think 
he  is. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  authorities  are  lax  sometimes  in  their  duty,  and  they  do  not 
furnish  such  protection? — A.  I  think  they  are,  I  think  they  are.  I  think  they  are 
many  times  lax,  but,  of  course,  that  does  not  furnish  an  excuse  for  a  judge  to  step 
in.  We  have  got  to  assume  that  the  law  will  be  carried  out,  have  we  not?  These 
men  we  assume  we  elect  to  carry  it  out.  If  we  elect  a  mayor,  we  assume  he  will 
carry  out  the  law;  if  he  does  not,  then  we  have  got  to  get  another  one.  Just  the 
same,  there  is  no  more  assurance  that  a  judge  will  carrv  out  the  law  than  that 
the  mayor  will.  The  only  safety  is  to  keep  every  man  in  his  own  sphere;  to  keep 
the  departments  of  government  where  they  belong — assume  that  they  will  do 
their  duty  even  if  they  do  not.  I  L  ive  no  doubt  that  city  officials  often  toy  with 
the  strikers.  I  know  of  an  instance  where  the  mayor  might  be  of  one  party  and 
the  sheriff  of  another,  each  having  power  to  sufjpress  a  riot,  and  each  toying  with 
them  so  as  to  eain  advantage  for  himself  and  his  party.  Those  things  often  hap- 
pen and  have  happened  here,  and  they  are  wrong;  but  that  does  not  furnish  an 
excuse  for  some  extraordinary  remedy  that  is  mischievous  in  itself.  I  know  that 
men  with  money  and  influence  take  a  hand  in  electing  officers  here  so  that  they 
may  have  men  that  they  like,  just  as  other  people  do;  and  it  results  like  every- 
thing else  in  an^  system. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  of  any  remedy  for  the  evils  against  which  you  complain,  except 
a  statute  against  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  injunction  or  punisning  for  contempt?— 
A.  I  do  not  think  of  aoy  immediate  remedy.  I  am  going  to  appear  before  a  com- 
mittee to-morrow  at  Washington,  or  Friday;  they  have  a  bill  pending  on  this 
question. 

Q.  House  Committee  on  Judiciary? — ^A.  Yes;  and  the  bill  there  is  along  that 
line.  I  think  that  the  law  ought  to  prevent  any  punishment  for  contempt  in  cases 
where  the  acts  are  criminal,  or  at  least  ought  to  provide,  as  I  suggested  and  as  vour 
question  might,  that  there  should  be  no  punishment  for  contempt,  even  if  the 
injunction  ran,  until  the  jury  passed  on  it;  and  I  think  that  is  very  safe.  Then  it 
should  be  left  like  everything  else  to  the  progress  of  things.  If  the  workingmen 
are  getting  the  worst  of  it,  as  I  think  they  are,  they  should  gradually  get  their 
friends  on  guard  more  than  they  do;  but  you  can  not  remedy  it  in  any  otner  way. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  labor  problem  sufficiently  to  have  ideas  as  to  the  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  of  strikes  as  remedial  measures? — A.  I  have  my  own  ideas 
about  it. 

Q.  Should  you  like  to  express  them  to  us? — ^A.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  if  you 
care  to  hear  them.  Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  strike  as  an  ultimate  at  all; 
I  think  the  strike  is  war.  I  do  not  believe  in  war  of  any  sort.  But  the  strike  as 
viewed  by  the  men  who  are  interested  on  the  side  of  the  labor  people,  those  who 
have  studied  it  most  intelligently,  is  not  regarded  as  an  ultimate,  but  only  as  a  war 
measure— nothing  more.  It  is  wrong  in  the  whole  nature  of  it,  and  the  labor 
union  in  itself  is  an  exclusive  aristocratic  evil.  It  is  not  right.  Really  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  of  these  divisions  between  men.  But  a  labor  organization 
sees  capital  banded  together  and  powerful,  and  it  is  an  army  on  one  side  and  the 
laboring  men  are  an  army  on  the  other.  Of  course,  the  practical  interests  of  labor 
and  capital  are  hostile.  As  Sumner  points  out  in  his  political  economy,  the  more 
the  employer  pays  for  wages  the  less  he  has  for  dividends;  the  less  he  pays  for 
dividends  the  more  the  laborer  has  to  have  out  of  it.  But  they  are  hostile.  We 
know  the  employer  is  interested  in  getting  wages  as  low  as  he  can,  and  the  employee 
m  g:etting  them  as  high  as  he  can.  Now,  the  employer  has  a  tariff  to  protect  ium 
against  the  cheap  prices  of  foreign  goods,  and  he  has  his  combinations  at  home  to 

Ctect  him  from  too  cheap  prices  from  domestic  goods,  but  all  that  the  laborer 
is  his  combination  to  protect  him  from  too  low  wages,  and  to  say,  if  you  can 
not  give  $2  a  day  we  will  not  work.  It  will  not  do  any  good  for  one  man  to  stop, 
because  his  place  can  be  filled  by  somebody  else;  so  the  only  way  for  us  to  do  is 
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for  all  to  stop  at  once,  and  practically  it  means  to  coerce  the  employer  into  giving 
higher  wages. 

Q.  So  far  as  concerns  the  conditions  and  prerequisites  of  general  prosperity  the 
employer  and  the  employee  have  a  common  interest,  have  they  not? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  so,  and  I  think  the  law  ought  to  recognize  sooner  or  later  what  Mr.  Bisno 
suggests,  that  there  are  business  intereste  besides  the  selfish  interest  of  the 
employer  and  the  selfish  interest  of  the  employee,  and  that  in  a  great  warfare  in 
the  shape  of  a  strike  the  public  really  have  some  concern  themselves  and  ought 
to  manage  it  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  touched  on  a  very  important  point.  I  should  like  to  have 
you  elaborate  it  a  little.— A.  I  do  not  know  how  clear  my  views  are,  but,  of 
course,  the  old  doctrine  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  laissez-faire  economists  was 
that  there  should  be  as  little  government  as  could  be,  or  none  at  all;  that  every- 
body had  the  right  to  do  with  his  own  as  he  saw  fit;  a  man  could  pay  anv  wages 
he  wanted  to,  or  no  wages;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  emplovee  could  work 
for  anything  he  wanted  to,  or  nothing,  and  that  the  public  nad  no  concern  in 
it.  It  was  an  individual  question.  Perhaps  that  might  have  done  once,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  will  do  to-day.  For  instance,  everybody  in  the  Unit^  States  is 
interested  in  the  railroad.    If  you  should  stop  all  the  railroads  that  enter  Chicago, 

Srobably  in  a  month  the  city  would  be  a  heap  of  ruins.  New  York  would  be 
estroyed  probably  in  that  time.  People  could  not  live.  Our  industrial  and 
social  life  nas  become  so  complex  that  there  is  really  no  private  business  any 
more  when  it  comes  to  commercial  life.  Everything  is  in  combination  with  every- 
thing else.  For  instance,  take  our  street  car  interests  in  a  great  city.  If  the 
street  cars  stop  running  it  involves  everybody  in  ways  that  they  can  not  tell;  it 
involves  life  as  well  as  progress.  Everytning  has  been  built  up  on  the  basis  of  it, 
assuming  they  are  going  to  nm — assuming  everything  is  going  to  run  as  it  is.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  certainly  should  be  in  every  State,  so  far  as  the  State  juris- 
diction is  concerned,  a  compulsory  board  to  take  action  in  reference  to  all  general 
strikes  as  between  employer  and  employee.  There  should  be,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned — ^in  reference  to  the  railroads  they  have  complete  control  over 
interstate  commerce,  and  the  people  never  ou^ht  to  stand  off  and  see  these 
employers  and  employees  fight  this  all  alone.  It  is  simply  a  warfare  i)etween  the 
two,  in  which  both  sides  ignore  the  public  rights  entirely,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
society  can  exist  any  great  length  of  time  unless  they  take  it  up  as  a  question  which 
affects  every Ixxiy  and  say  that  the  public  has  some  concern  in  it.  I  think,  per- 
haps, the  first  step  would  be  providing  boards  of  arbitration  that  should  luive 
some  power;  not  to  have  simply  the  ri^t  to  do  it  if  some  one  will  submit  it  to 
them,  as  we  have  in  various  States.  People  should  recognize  that  they  have  a 
general  interest  in  these  affairs  where  vast  bodies  of  men  are  concerned,  and  cer- 
tainly corporations  where  all  the  rights  to  do  business  are  granted  by  the  State — 
they  should  have  authority  to  take  a  hand  in  it  and  see  that  they  are  settled  fairly. 
I  tmnk  that  would  be  the  first  step  and  a  very  important  one.  Of  course,  our  lejf- 
islatures  have  done  something  in  that  direction.  In  this  State  and  in  Wisconsm 
we  have  them,  and  I  do  not  know  in  how  many  others.  There  are  a  number  of 
them,  but  they  never  yet  have  been  given  any  power  excepting  where  the  people 
consented  to  it,  and,  of  course,  they  very  seldom  consent.  One  side  is  uways 
ready  to  consent  and  the  other  refuses,  according  to  which  side  has  the  advantage. 
Not  necessarily  the  same  side  always. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  either  capital  or  labor  oppose  such  legislation 
as  you  suggest? — A.  I  think  in  general  that  capital  has  been  opposed  to  it.  I  su];>- 
IK>se  I  look  at  some  of  these  questions  a  little  differently  from  many  men  of  what 
you  might  term  my  class.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  great  trust  institu- 
tions would  not  oppose  it  as  seriously  as  the  small  manufacturers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  and  I  think  with  the  trust  developments  the  matter  could  be 
handled  much  better  and  much  easier  than  it  could  have  been  formerly  with  the 
more  individual  life. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  compulsory  arbitration.  Would  the  labor  unions  yield  consent 
to  legislation  of  that  kind?— A.  I  think  they  are  almost  on  record  in  favor  of  it. 
Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Bisno? 

(By  Mr.  Bisno.)  I  think  they  are  mostly  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Most  of  those  who  have  appeared  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  are  opposed  to  it,  the  representatives  or  national  or  international 
oflBcers. — ^A.  Has  Mr.  Gompers  expressed  himself? 

Q.  Yes,  he  has  expressed  himselr  in  opposition. 

(By  Mr.  A  L.  Harris.)  I  do  not  know  whether  he  used  the  word  despotism, 
but  he  said  it  takes  away  liberty. — A.  Well,  I  know  he  did  as  to  some  things,  but 
I  did  not  think  it  was  as  to  compulsory  arbitration.    Of  course  you  have  all 
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studied  this  qnestioii  enough  to  know  that  back  of  it  is  the  old  theory  on  one  side 
of  what  you  might  call  anarchism  and  on  the  other  of  socialism;  one  of  which 
believes  that  the  Gk>yemment  should  exist  and  should  control  everything,  and 
the  other  believes  that  the  State  should  fall  to  pieces  and  do  nothing.  All  these 
moves  toward  compulsory  arbitration  and  the  hke  are  virtually  along  the  line  of 
State  control  and  going  toward  socialism,  as  perhaps  all  government  is.  Of 
course  there  are  a  great  many  places  to  stop  on  the  road,  but  you  find  men 
divided  up  largely  on  that  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  On  this  question  of  specific  measures,  you  believe  that 
government  is  and  should  be  an  instrumentality  of  the  people  first  of  all  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  the  promotion  of  justice? — A.  I  do,  certainly. 

Q.  And  with  those  rights  and  duties  asserted  and  exercised,  do  you  believe  it  is 
possible  to  extend  si)ecinc  measures  to  specific  evils?— A.  Yes;  gradually  extend 
the  power  of  Government  to  cover  these  sped^c  evils  as  they  arise.  I'do  not  think 
that  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  the  great  majority  of  men  who  have  been  students 
along  the  line  of  these  questions  are  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  something  they  think  is  better  and  is  in  the  right  direction.  Of 
course,  ^ere  are  so  many  so-called  labor  leaders  who  are  like  an^r  other  class  of 
men.  They  are  not  necessarily  profound  students  of  these  questions  any  more 
than  the  rest  of  us,  merely  because  they  are  interested  in  them,  and  their  opinions 
are,  like  everybody  else's,  subject  to  consideration;  but  I  think  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  question  carefully  along  that  line  have  been  in  favor 
of  gradually  extending  this  power.  Of  course,  it  is  often  abused  like  everything 
else.  Railroad  and  warehouse  commissions  are  often  used  by  railroads  against 
the  people — ^fixed;  boards  of  arbitration  would  be;  but  that  is  true  of  anything, 
and  you  have  got  to  assume  that  they  will  be  rightly  used;  if  they  are  not,  the 
people  will  some  time  get  around  to  use  them  rightly.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it  is  correct  in  theory,  it  seems  to  me. 

Q.  Merely  because  some  man  is  weak  and  fails  to  execute  a  ffood  law,  you  do 
not  consider  that  an  arg^ument  against  the  law? — ^A.  No,  no,  I  do  not.  Let  him 
fail  to  execute  it,  if  he  wants  to;  then  let  the  people  get  another  man.  If  they 
get  another  of  the  same  kind,  why  some  time  they  will  get  another  of  the  right 
kind.    They  have  got  to  grow  up  that  way  anyhow. 

Testimony  closed. 

Whereux>on  the  subcommission  took  a  recess  until  2.45  p.  m. 


Chicago,  III..  March  21, 1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  LEVY  MAYEE, 

Latoyer,  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel  at  2.45  p.  m.,  Mr. 
Clarke  presiding.  Mr.  Levy  Mayer  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — ^A.  Levy  Mayer;  member  of 
the  bar,  member  of  the  firm  of  Moran,  Mayer  &  Mier;  office,  77  Dearborn  street, 
Unity  Building,  formerly  owned  by  ex-Gk)vemor  Altgeld. 

Q.  Are  you  counsel  for  any  organization  now  engaged  in  manufacturing? — ^A. 
Yes. 

O.  Or  whose  members  are  enflgged  in  manufacturing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  organization? — ^A.  We  are  counsel  for  the  Illinois  Manufacturers* 
Association;  also  for  the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  so-called  Whisky 
Trust  in  its  different  branches,  and  other  corporate  enterprises. 

Q.  We  should  be  happy  to  have  you  go  on  and  state  in  your  own  way  anything 
pertaining  to  the  present  labor  difficulties  that  are  pending  in  Chicago. — A.  Pos- 
sibly, gentlemen,  what  I  may  say  will  not  have  an  immediate  bearing  on  the 
labor  difficulties  in  Chicago,  out  my  views,  I  think,  will  be  pertinent  with  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  before  the  law,  judicial  as  well  as  legislative,  of  corporate 
interests. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  hungry,  rapacious  rebellion 
against  property  rights,  when  those  property  rights  are  owned  by  corporations. 
I  am  more  particularly  concerned  in  what  I  am  now  saying,  with  private  cor- 

r:>rations,  though  my  firm  are  counsel  for  railroad  companies.  The  question,  as 
understand  it,  that  is  before  your  committee,  has  reference  rather  to  the  con- 
flict between  labor  and  corporate  capital  that  is  more  particularly  going  on  now 
in  Chicago. 
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Q.  That  is  the  special  theme  that  we  have  under  immediate  consideration,  but 
our  jurisdiction  is  very  broad;  it  covers  all  corporations,  quasi  public  as  well  as 
private,  and  conditions  of  business  generally,  and  the  relations  of  labor  and 
capital  in  all  business— private  employments  and  public  employments. — A.  It  is 
a  singrular  thing — and  I  think  I  speak  utterly  free  from  prejudice  if  it  is  possible 
for  a  lawer  whose  interests  consist  in  defending  corporate  interests  to  oe  free 
from  prejudice,  and  I  think  I  am — a  survey  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  history 
that  is  being  made  daily  here  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  is  simply  appalling  when 
one  stops  to  consider  where  is  the  goal  of  this  precipitate,  un^vemed,  and 
ungovernable  vice  which  is  honeycombing  the  legal  and  constitutional  pro- 
tection to  which  corporate  interests  are  and  should  be  entitled.  A  corporation, 
a  private  corporation  particulai-ly,  is  merely  a  convenient  association  by  which 
individuals  put  a  limited  amount  of  capital  into  a  common  enterprise;  but  it 
is  remarkable  tiiat  just  as  soon  as  two  or  three  or  four  individuals,  who  can  pur- 
sue their  business  legally,  unmolested,  while  acting  as  individuals,  put  tneir 
business  into  corporate  guise — I  say  it  is  remarkable  how  soon  their  rights  before 
the  law  change. 

If  the  people  at  large  had  the  time  to  pursue  an  investigation  such  as  is  incum- 
bent uiK>n  men  who  make  any  particular  calling  their  specialty,  I  think  they 
would  not  only  be  appalled,  but  horrified. 

Recently  there  has  been  this  great  outcry  against  so-called  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies, which,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  Populistic  craze  that  pervaded 
this  country  a  generation  ago,  and  the  so-called  Granger  legislation,  the  mental 
judgment  of  the  legislators  and  the  legislatures  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 
This  discrimination  which  is  being  made  against  the  conservation  of  property 
when  owned  by  corporations,  and  which  is  being  made  in  favor  of  the  individual 
laborers,  workmen,  or  employees,  either  in  their  individual  capacity  or  collective 
capacity,  baffles  any  grave  student  of  social  economy.  Take  the  State  of  Illinois. 
We  have  very  strong  legislation,  as  strong  as  the  tutored  or  untutored  mind  of 
legislators  could  make  it,  against  combinations,  by  which  two  or  more  interests 
are  prevented  from  making  any  kind  of  agreement  that  will  affect  the  price  of 
a  commodity  or  the  amount  of  production.  You  will  be  amazed  when  I  read  you 
from  the  same  law  what  the  legislature  says  as  to  the  rights  of  the  men  who 
create  a  most  constituent  part  of  that  property.  After  legislating  with  all  the 
severity  they  possibly  could  against  combinations  in  the  form  of  corporations, 
the  legislature  of  Illinois  adds  a  proviso,  contained  in  the  law  of  1897  of  this  State, 
which  reads  this  way:  **  Provided,  hxnoever,  That  in  the  mining,  manufacture,  or 
production  of  articles  of  merchandise,  the  cost  of  which  is  mainly  made  up  of 
wages,  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  persons,  firms,  or  corx>orations  doing  business 
in  tnis  State  to  enter  into  joint  arrangements  of  any  sort,  the  principal  object  or 
effect  of  which  is  to  maintain  or  increase  wages." 

So  that  under  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  statute,  if  three  men,  in  the  honest 
pursuit  of  legitimate  enterprise,  form  an  agreement,  driven  thereto  by  the  rav- 
ages of  overkeen  competition,  to  mer^e  their  little  businesses  into  one,  that  same 
statute  makes  it  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.  If  the  work- 
men at  the  same  moment  form  an  association  to  deprive  the  employers  of  labor 
of  the  riffht  of  employing  it,  and  to  deprive  the  owner  of  labor,  wnich  is  his  prop- 
erty, of  nis  voluntary  right  of  distribution,  of  its  sale,  they  can  do  so;  and  the 
compact  formed  by  three  men  in  this  room,  those  who  employ  labor,  is  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  while  the  compact  formed  in  the 
adjacent  room  by  the  men  who  are  going  to  be  employed  is  distinctively  given 
the  mark  of  legislative  approval. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  constitutionality  of  that  statute  been  tested? — 
A.  Its  constitutionality  is  being  tested  now;  what  the  decision  will  be  is  a  deli- 
cate matter  for  one  to  discuss  who  is  engaged  in  the  attack  on  its  constitution- 
ality. But  the  law  was  passed.  That  is  a  sample.  I  could  call  the  attention  of  the 
commission  not  merely~to  that  particular  section,  but  to  others  equally  imprin- 
cipled,  equally  ungovemed  by  any  rule  or  principle  of  right  or  wrong,  which 
appear  on  the  statute  books. 

K"ow,  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  there  are  to-day  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, as  near  as  approximation  can  arrive  at  a  result,  about  25.000  corporations, 
and  that  the  larger  part  of  trading  and  mercantile  and  mauTif  acturing  business  is 
in  the  hands  of  corporations,  put  there  for  the  purposes  of  convenience,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  limitation  of  liability  of  those  who  put  investments  into  property,  put 
there  legitimately;  and  yet  day  by  day  that  equal  legal  protection  which  snould 
be  accorded  to  all  property  interests,  whether  owned  by  A,  B,  and  C  as  a  partner- 
ship or  owned  by  the  same  individuals  putting  their  partnership  business  into  a 
corporate  form,  is  denied  them.  ^  I 
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In  1895  the  legislature  of  Illinois  passed  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
Interfere  with  the  use  of  a  label  which  designates  nnionism.  That  is  to  say,  the 
association  of  laborers,  the  workmen,  the  wage-earners — for  whom  I  entertain, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  the  same  regard  as  for  those  who  employ  them — assuming  a 
bad^e  which  is  attaiched  to  i)roperty  indicative  that  it  is  made  by  the  union.  An 
infrmgement  of  that  label  is  made  a  misdemeanor,  while  a  label  ot  the  same 
character,  if  adopted  by  a  so-called  combination,  is  made  by  the  statutes  of 
Illinois  of  1891  and  1893  prima  facie  evidence  of  conspiracy. 

So  riotoudy  wild  have  the  legislatures  nm  that  the  most  idiotic  climax  will  be 
found  in  a  law  passed  in  1899  ny  our  legislature.  Bear  in  mind  that  Illinois  is 
merely  a  specimen.  I  do  not  single  it  out  because  it  is  the  worst.  It  has  sisters 
and  brothers  whose  legislatures  adopt  the  same  laws  and  stronger  laws  at  differ- 
ent sessions  of  their  legislative  bodies.  In  1899  the  legislature  of  Illinois  adopted 
an  act  by  which  they  made  it  a  penal  offense  for  a  manufacturer  or  employer  of 
labor  to  solicit  labor  without  at  the  time  of  the  solicitation  writing  into  his 
advertisement  for  labor  the  fact  that  there  was  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  of  course 
the  manifest  object  being  to  foster,  to  aid,  and  to  encourage  trade  unionism  and 
to  destroy  property  unionism.  That  is  the  latest  sample  of  Illinois  legislation. 
That  if  a  manxifacturer  or  employer  of  labor  puts  a  card  in  a  paper,  or  puts  a 
placard  on  a  post  leading  to  the  entrance  of  his  workshop,  that  he  desires  to 
employ  the  services  of  1  or  5  or  10  engineers,  firemen,  laborers  of  any  kind, 
unless  in  that  advertisement  there  is  that  accomi)animent,  if  there  should  be  a 
strike  or  lockout,  he  commits  a  crime.  The  legislature  does  not  exact,  when 
there  is  a  strike  and  the  workmen  advertise  for  positions,  that  they  must  adver- 
tise that  there  is  a  strike  or  a  lockout.  And  so  along  the  whole  line  of  legislation, 
and  by  legislation  I  mean  not  only  the  enactments  adopted  by  the  legislators, 
but  I  mean  to  a  considerable  extent  judicial  le^lation  made  by  the  judges, 
judicial  legislation  keeping  on  a  parallel  line  with  legislative  legislation,  and 
sometimes  even  getting  in  advance  of  it,  both  of  those  hnes  pursuing,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  an  organized  attack  upon  corporate  property. 

I  am  not  here  to  discriminate  between  so-called  quasi  public  corporations  and 
private  corporations,  but  the  remarks  I  am  addressing  to  you  have  reference  par- 
tieularly  to  private  corporations,  because  they  receive  from  the  State  no  privi- 
lege. They  enjoy  no  benefits,  while  public  or  quasi  public  corporations,  like 
railroad  companies,  do  receive  to  a  certain  extent  a  limited  privilege,  the  princi- 
pal one  of  which  is  the  ri^ht  to  take  your  property  by  condemnation,  but  always 
accorded  with  the  provision  that  they  must  make  due  compensation  for  it.  But, 
divorcing  public  corporations  from  the  discussion,  the  vast  quantity  of  private 
corporations,  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  merely  individuals  in  another  form,  the 
onslaught  that  is  being  made  by  legislatures  and  by  judicial  detractions  upon 
these  interests  betokens  ill,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  prosperity  of  labor,  because 
when  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer  is  attacked  necessarily  labor  suffers 
even  in  greater  proportions.  The  courts — some  of  them — honest  in  their  convic- 
tions, in  my  judjgment,  but  convictions  that  flow  from  environment,  from  associa- 
tion, from  political  caprice,  from  political  alliance,  from  political  tenure  of  office, 
seem  to  be  to  a  large  extent  unable  as  they  are  constituted  to  give  the  equal  pro- 
tection to  property  that  they  accord  to  the  individual.  There  is  an  old,  mte 
saying  that  the  i)oor  man  has  not  an  equal  standing  before  the  law.  Of  course 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  constitutions  of  the  different  States  and 
of  the  United  States  rebel  against  the  suggestion,  but  it  is  repeated  and  repeated 
until  it  has  become  an  aphorism. 

The  fact  is  that  to-day  the  rich,  particularly  if  the  wealth  has  corporate  form, 
do  not  stand  equal  before  the  law.  I  do  not  intend  to  disparage  one  at  the  cost  of 
the  other.  I  am  commenting  upon  a  situation  as  it  exists,  and  a  situation  which  is 
developing  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  judicial  recognition  of  socialistic 
and  communistic  and  judicial  abrogation  of  indBvidual  corporate  property  rights. 
The  conundrum  is  not  to  be  solved  by  the  tirades  of  abuse  from  the  rostrum, 
from  the  pulpit,  from  the  press,  and  from  the  judicial  tribunal  that  are  being 
heaped  upon  the  conservative  idea  that  what  a  man  owns  belongs  to  him.  By 
such  ownership,  of  course,  I  mean  corporate  ownership.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  expected  tuat  I  shall  make  any  suggestion  as  to  what,  in  my  judgment,  would 
tend  to  produce  a  cure,  and  yet,  as  the  matter  is  in  mind,  I  will  proceed  to  sug- 
gest further:  'I  think  there  are  45  States  in  this  country  to-day,  forming,  as  we  are 
taught  in  our  schools,  one  indissoluble  Union,  and  yet  you  form  a  corporation  in 
Indiana,  and  let  that  corporation  attempt  to  do  business  in  Illinois  and  it  becomes 
an  alien,  with  all  the  meaning  that  that  old  Roman  term  implied;  it  is  a  hostile,  it 
is  an  enemy.  Why  should  a  corjwration  organized  in  Inmana,  or  organized  in 
California,  or  in  Texas,  or.  in  New  Jersey,  uoing  business  in  every  other  State 
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in  the  Union,  be  re|;arded  in  every  snch  other  State  as  a  foreign  corjxjration?  It 
takes  its  franchise  m  Indiana  and  does  a  part  of  its  business  in  Illinois.  Now,  as 
soon  as  it  undertakes  to  do  business  here  it  is  regarded  as  a  foreign  corporation, 
compelled  to  pay  a  franchise  tax,  precisely  the  same  as  though  it  were  taking  out 
its  cnarter  in  Iliinois.  If  it  has  taken  its  charter  in  Indiana  and  paid  its  cor- 
porate franchise  tax  why  should  the  law  compel  that  corporation,  just  because  it 
IS  organized  beyond  an  imaginary  artificial  line,  to  pay  a  franchise  tax,  the  same 
as  though  it  took  out  its  charter  here?  One  cure,  as  I  look  at  it,  gentlemen,  is  a 
uniformity  in  the  corporation  laws  of  the  different  States,  so  that  a  corporation 
will  not  be  invited  to  go  away  from  the  place  where  its  property  is  located  and 
its  principal  business  is  conducted  to  another  State  because  it  can  there  get  a 
franchise  giving  it  greater  privileges.  I  suggest  that  one  cure  is  uniformity  in 
corporation  laws. 

Q.  What  hope  have  you  for  uniformity  in  that  kind  of  legislation?--A.  I  will 
come  to  that  in  a  moment.  Another  is  to  give  to  a  private  corporation  every 
power  that  an  individual  or  an  association  of  individuals  possesses.  Why  should 
there  be  a  restriction  upon  the  rights  of  a  private  corporation  as  to  the  amount 
of  business,  the  kind  of  ousiness,  or  its  corporate  powers?  A  private  corporation, 
as  I  have  said,  is  really  only  another  name  for  a  limited  partnership.  People  at 
large  see  in  the  name  **  corporation ''  some  hydra-headed  bugaboo;  but  it  is  merely 
a  certain  number  of  individuals  who  put  a  limited  amount  of  their  property  into 
that  corporation  because  they  do  not  want  to  risk  any  more.  By  combining  their 
investment  a  large  corporation  ensues,  which  does  a  proportionate  amount  of 
business,  employs  more  labor,  and  causes  the  wheels  or  commerce  to  revolve.  I 
say  private  corporations  should  be  given  the  same  power  which  private  indi- 
viduals possess.  Being  given  that  power  in  each  State,  there  will  be  no  tempta- 
tion for  a  corporation  doing  it«  business  in  Illinois  to  go  to  New  Jersey  or  New 
York  or  elsewhere  for  its  charter;  and  having  uniform  corporation  laws,  a  cor- 
X>oration  organized  in  New  York  does  not  become  and  should  not  become  an  alien 
as  soon  as  it  crosses  the  border  line  of  New  York  into  the  various  other  States  of 
this  country. 

Thirdly,  a  national  incorporation  act,  under  which  corporations  engaged  in 
business  Deyond  the  confines  of  a  particular  State  can  be  incorporated,  and,  when 
once  incorporated  under  the  national  law,  enjoy  that  protection  which  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  accord  to  national  corporations.  The  third,  a  uniform  cor- 
poration act,  passed  by  Ck>ngress,  may  require  and  probably  would  require  a 
constitutional  amendment.  Until  that  is  adopted  I  suggest  giving  to  a  foreign 
corporation  the  same  rights  which  are  given  to  a  domestic  corporation. 

iimdly,  I  sug^^est  changing  the  method  by  which  political  conventions  create 
judges;  and  I  tnmk  corporate  private  property  is  likely  to  get  back  to  a  status  of 
equality  with  private  property.  In  private  property  I  include  labor,  because 
labor  is  property,  the  most  important  part  of  property. 

Q.  (By  MX,  Clarke.)  In  case  there  should  be  uniformity  of  corporation  laws 
in  the  several  States,  and  a  Federal  corporation  law,  would  there  be  any  need  of 
changing  the  law  giving  jurisdiction  to  Federal  courts  when  one  of  the  suitors  is 
domiciled  in  another  State?— A.  So  long  as  State  tribunals  are  inoculated  with 
tiie  feeling  to  which  I  have  alluded  corporations  would  be  likely  to  avail  them- 
selves of  national  rather  than  State  charters,  because  of  the  benefit  it  would  give 
them  of  being  enabled  to  carry  their  litigations  into  the  Federal  tribunals,  the 
United  States  law  being  that  a  national  corporation,  no  matter  where  sued, 
regardless  of  diversity  of  citizenship,  can  remove  all  causes  of  action  into  the 
F^eral  courts. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  an  appointive  to  an  elective  judiciary? — A.  I  should, 
unhesitatingly,  as  the  elective  judiciary  is  now  created.  The  elective  judiciary 
has  given  tms  State  and  this  county  judges  of  very  strong  legal  acumen,  men  of 
character,  men  of  ability,  men  of  strength,  and  men  of  independence;  but  when 
I  tell  you  what  I  am  about  to  say  you  will  realize  that  the  remarks  I  have  made 
are  practically  pertinent.  Lawyers  in  whose  legal  charge  to-day  are  large  or 
small  corx>orate  interests  devote  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  before  litigation 
is  instituted  to  a  diplomatic  game  of  judicial  chess  playing,  by  which  I  mean 
foiling  with  one  another  in  their  attempt  to  get  a  particular  case  before  a  partic- 
ular judge  for  adjudication.  No  outsider  can  comprehend  or  realize  that  in  a 
busy  corporate  lawyer's  office,  when  litigation  is  threatened,  much  bf  his  sagacity, 
much  of  nis  acumen,  is  devoted  not  so  much  to  the  determination  of  what  are  the 
rights  of  the  litigants  as  before  what  judge  can  this  particular  case  be  tried. 
That  is  a  startling  statement  to  make,  but  it  is  true. 

Q.  Is  that  with  the  view  of  getting  the  case  before  a  judge  who  is  friendly  to 
certain  corporations?— A.  It  admits  of  two  answers.    Principally  done  for  the 
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purpose  of  getting  the  case  before  a  judge  uninflneiiced  by  any  of  the  **  isms  "  to 
which  I  have  alluded;  not  a  friendly  judge,  not  a  judge  who  is  a  friend  of  the 
litigant  or  counsel,  but  a  judge  before  whom  the  case  will  be  tried  and  decided  on 
its  merits  by  an  unbiased,  unprejudiced,  untrammeled  legal  head. 

Q.  When  a  man  is  appointed  judge  who  has  for  years  been  counsel  for  corpora- 
tions, do  you  think  that  his  previous  experience  has  qualified  him  or  disqualified 
him  for  being  impartial  in  his  views  and  upright  in  his  judgments  in  cases  between 
corporations  and  their  employees?— A.  Given  the  man,  possessing  the  other  facul- 
ties, training,  experience,  nonesty,  integrity,  health,  application,  and  the  judicial 
mind,  the  fact  that  he  has  been  counsel  for  corporations,  in  my  judgment,  can 
and  will  in  no  way  disqualify  him  from  meting  out  justice  as  the  Ck)nstitution 
and  the  statutes  exact. 

Q.  Taking  human  nature  at  large,  as  it  is  found  on  the  bench,  what  is  your 
judjgment  as  to  the  influence  of  previous  employment  in  giving  that  man  quali- 
fications or  disqualifications  for  his  office? — A.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to  say 
that  exi)erience  does  not  disqualify  nor  create  a  bias  or  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  or 
against  the  interests  covered  by  such  prior  experience.  I  have  never  been  on  the 
bench,  and  what  I  am  saying  now,  if  I  had  any  aspirations,  would  probably  destroy 
any  chance  of  my  ever  getting  there,  though  1  am  free  to  say  I  have  no  ambition 
of  any  kind  to  go  on  the  bench.  My  experience  is  that  the  past  professional 
experience  of  the  judicial  aspirant  does  not  disqualify  him  from  doing  justice  pro 
or  con.  I  speak  now  of  the  past  legal  exx)erience.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the 
I^ast  lack  of  legal  experience. 

O.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  by  a  lawyer  that  nearly  all  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  labor  cases  have  been  against  the  laborer  and  in  favor  of  the 
corporations,  and  he  went  further  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  those  decisions 
were  generally  unjust  rather  than  just.  Do  you  agree  to  that? — ^A.  I  in  no  way 
concur  in  that.  I  should  ascribe  that  statement  to  a  lack  of  leg^  discrimina- 
tion. I  should  ascribe  it  to  the  want  of  applying,  in  such  criticisms,  the  rules 
which  should  be  applied  to  both  classes.  In  other  words,  those  who  comment 
adversely  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  tribunals  in  matters  involving 
injunctions,  particularly  where  property  rights  are  protected,  are  men  who 
are  thoroughly  inoculated  with  that  spirit  of  protecting  trusts  and  combina- 
tions in  labor  and  refusing  equal  protection  to  combinations  in  property.  The 
same  rule  which  the  Federal  tribunal  will  apply  against  labor  strikes,  against 
picketing,  against  labor  obstructions,  will  be  applied  against  property  conspiracy. 
The  reason  why  the  line  of  demarcation  appears  so  strong  is  this:  that  it  is  to  the 
Federal  tribunals  that  property  goes  for  protection.  It  is  the  State  tribunals  that 
property  ordinarily  avoids,  if  it  has  the  election.  Thus  we  have  two  pillars  of 
adjudications — one  in  State  tribunals,  governed  by  the  influences  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  creating  a  so-called  bulwark  of  liberty  for  the  workingman,  for  the 
striker,  for  the  walking  delegate,  for  the  obstructionist;  in  the  Federal  court  a 
so-called  bulwark  of  protection  for  the  corporate  property  interests.  The  reason 
is  that  to  these  tribunals  property  interests  apply  for  protection,  and  therefore 
that  line  of  adjudication.  But  the  same  rule  of  conduct,  the  same  rule  of  law, 
the  same  conclusion,  and  the  same  final  adjudication  would  be  made  in  that 
Federal  tribunal  if  the  position  of  the  litigants  were  reversed,  and  instead  of 
property  claiming  protection,  labor  were  claiming  protection  against  wrongs  at 
the  nands  of  property,  similar  to  those  which  property  claims  protection  against 
at  the  hands  of  labor. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  equally  true  of  most  of  the  State  courts? — A.  I  should  say 
no,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  because  those  State  judges  hold  office  by  a  limited  or  fixed 
tenure.  Their  office  is  dependent  upon  popular  support  as  expressed  at  the  bal- 
lot box.  That  ballot  box  puts  men  on  the  bench  because  of  some  supposed  pop- 
lar leaning,  removes  from  the  bench  for  8<:>me  supposed  unpopular  adjudication. 
I  have  a  recent  illustration  in  my  own  office.  Wo  have  employed  a  gentleman  of 
astute  legal  ability  as  an  assistant  in  our  office,  who  was  an  able,  bright,  honest, 
successful  judge  on  the  bench  of  Omaha,  and  who  was  refused  the  nomination  and 
reelection  because  of  a  decision  ho  rendered  against  the  cry  of  a  so-called  Know- 
Nothing  element  that  pervaded  society  in  Omaha,  which  undertook  to  influence 
the  judicial  judgment  \nth  reference  to  litigation  affecting  property  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  If  that  man  had  held  office  for  life  or  good  behavior,  those  influ- 
ences, which  in  his  particular  case — fortunately  for  justice — did  not  reach  his 
mental  ecjuilibrium,  could  not  be  exerted  upon  any  mental  bias.  It  has  taken  me 
a  long  time  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  elective  judiciary  is  less  excel- 
lent tnan  an  appointive  judiciary,  because  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  that 

row  up  around  a  life  tenure  of  judges — that  there  may  be  a  leaning  to  too  much 
1  for  individual  or  public  or  popular  right.    But  looking  at  the  judicial 
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records  of  the  life- tenure  judiciary  and  at  those  of  the  elective  judiciary,  in  my 
judgment  the  reasons  in  favor  of  the  former  far  outweigh  the  reasons  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  By  life  judicial  tenure  I  mean  not  merely  the  Federal  judiciary, 
because  in  some  States  the  judiciary  in  the  State  courts,  as  in  Massachusetts 
and,  I  think,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  it  is  my  impression  in  Connecticut  also,  hold 
office  during  good  behavior — for  life.  The  argument  that  is  advanced  is  that  the 
appointive  power  is  a  politician;  but  if  the  law  provides  that  the  judiciary  shall 
be  appointed  for  life  by  the  api)ointive  power  from  among  the  two  leading  par- 
ties, we  can  better  afford  to  tate  our  chances  with  the  judges  once  on  the  bench, 
absolutely  free  from  all  possibility  of  bias  and  popular  whim,  and  run  the  risk  of 
getting  an  occasional  incompetent  or  bad  man  on  the  bench. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  some  abuse  of  the  power  of  injunction  in  labor 
difficulties? — A.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  granting  of  injunctive  remedies  courts 
occasionally  go  astray.  They  do  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  every  other 
department  of  life;  but  the  average— and  that  is  what  life  is  made  up  of,  that  is 
what  society  is  made  up  of — the  average  of  cases  where  there  has  been  an  injunc- 
tion improvidently  or  unjustly  granted,  in  my  judgment,  is  by  no  means  greater 
than  the  average  wrong  decision  in  any  other  branch  of  human  affairs. 

^.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  enact  statutes  prohibiting  the  granting  of 
injunctions  against  acts  which  are  criminal  offenses  by  statutes  or  by  the  com- 
mon law?— A.  I  decidedly  say  no.  Such  statutes  would  be  in  line  with  the  stat- 
utes to  which  I  have  alluded.  They  would  in  the  end  be  statutes  of  a  class-1^- 
islative  kind,  and  would  be  statutes  equal  to  an  attempt  that  was  made  recently 
in  Texas  by  the  legislature  to  define  for  the  judiciary  by  statute  the  meaning 
of  the  constitutional  provision  as  to  '*  former  jeopardy."  The  judicial  depart- 
ment is  equal  and  coordinate  with  the  executive  and  legislative,  and  the  legisla- 
tive has  no  right,  and  regardless  of  right  there  is  no  propriety,  in  my  jud^ent, 
no  justification,  no  excuse  for  providing  by  the  legislature  rules  for  the  gmdance 
of  the  judicial  tribunal.  For  the  le^slature  to  say  to  the  judge,  **  You  shall  not 
issue  an  injunction  to  prevent  an  irremediable  wrong  and  conspjiracy,  because 
the  parties  can  be  punished  by  the  criminal  code,"  is  not  to  furnish  the  redress 
which  the  law  contemplates  shall  be  furnished.  The  i)unishment  of  conspiracy 
by  the  criminal  law  is  for  the  State,  but  that  does  not  give  redress  to  the  one  who 
is  being  wronged.  The  men  who  are  placing  pickets  and  obstructionists  in  front 
of  the  factory  of  Smith,  and  who  are  slugging  and  destroying  the  physical  capacity 
of  men  who  are  willing  to  work — such  an  act,  if  x>ermitted  without  injunctive 
relief,  though  punished  by  the  criminal  code,  would  furnish  no  remedy  to  the 
individual  property  owner  who  was  suffering  in  his  property  lights.  There  is 
no  substitute,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  broad  gauge  that  has  existed  in  the  com- 
mon law  and  exists  here  by  which  courts  are  goveiTied  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  No  legislative  inhibition, no  le^^islative  restriction,  in  my  judgment,  has 
ever  accomplished  or  ever  will  accomplish  any  social  good  for  the  community  in 
that  line. 

Q.  Is  not  the  use  of  the  injunction  to  restrain  such  offenses  a  comparatively 
new  use? — A.  Yes;  because  the  offenses  are  comparatively  new.  The  elasticity 
of  the  law — that  is  its  great  advantage — that  it  is  elastic,  the  principles  of  the 
system,  and  are  made  applicable  to  new  states  of  circumstances.  There  was  no 
such  thing  probably  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  fifty  years  ago,  as  labor  agitations 
of  the  kind  that  are  dealt  in  now,  just  as  there  was  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago 
no  such  thing  as  the  so-called  real,  genuine  trust,  as  the  term  is  used.  As  society 
develops,  its  commerce  increases  and  business  becomes  intermingled,  and  these 
new  states  of  circumstances  arise;  but  the  law  is  simply  applying  the  same 
principles. 

Who  would  deny  to  the  owner  of  real  estate,  improved  with  a  dwelling,  in 
which  he  and  his  family  are  living,  the  right  to  go  into  court  and  ask  for  an 
injunction  to  enjoin  his  neighbor  from  producing  a  noxious  smell?  There  is  no 
outcry  against  the  court  issuing  an  injunction  to  prevent  that.  Why  should 
there  be  an  outcry  against  the  court  issumg  an  injuction  to  prevent  a  thousand 
or  five  thousand  laborers  or  workingmen,  organized  in  an  intangible  association 
over  which  the  courts  can  probaby  never  get  a  jurisdiction,  issuing  an  injunction 
against  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so,  to  prevent  them  from  obstructing  the  complain- 
ant in  the  lawful,  proper  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  property?  It  is  simply  the 
application  of  a  principle  which  has  been  applied  since  the  injunctive  remedy 
has  existed,  long  before  the  common  law.  Tne  injunctive  remedy  has  developed 
from  the  old  Roman  system  of  jurisprudence. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  legislation  limiting  equity  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  higher  courts,  which  are  supposed  to  be  composed  of  men  of  le^al 
learning? — A.  In  this  State  the  question  answers  itself.    In  this  State  equity 
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jurisdiction  is  vested  only  in  the  tribunals  that  have  unlimited  jurisdiction,  the 
same  as  common  law. 

Q.  Take,  for  instance,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  county  judges,  some  of  whom 
were  not  lawyers,  could  exercise  equity  juri8diction?-^A.  There  should  be  on  no 
bench,  inferior  or  superior,  an  individual  who  is  not  a  lawyer.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  requires  that  the  man  who  administers  it  be  familiar  with  law. 
You  may  just  as  well  put  a  carpenter  at  the  work  of  firing  your  engine,  or  put 
your  fireman  at  the  work  of  looking  after  your  electrical  apparanis.  Those 
positions  require  particular  training,  and  that  training  is  the  training  of  a 
lawyer.  Of  course,  no  tribunal  whose  occupant  is  not  a  lawyer  should  have  any 
equity  jurisdiction  to  grant  injunctions.  In  my  judgment,  such  a  tribunal  should 
have  jurisdiction  to  do  nothing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  abuse  of  the  right  of  the  courts  to  preserve 
their  own  dignity  by  punishing  for  contempt? — ^A.  I  think  not.  There  may  be 
occasionally  a  man  on  the  bench  who  has  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  i)unishment  for  contempt  creates  respect  for  his  judicial  person,  but 
that  man  is  mistaken.  Respect  for  the  judiciary  is  not  created,  either  among  the 
Populists  or  at  the  bar,  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  punish  for  contempt. 

Q.  Yet  you  recognize  it  as  a  necessary  power? — A.  I  recognize  it  as  a  necessity. 

Q.  And  that  it  must  be  left  very  largely,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
tribunal? — A.  To  the  same  judicial  discretion  to  which  is  left  the  decision  of 
every  contested  question  that  comes  before  that  same  tribunal.  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  the  principle  that  one  punished  for  contempt  should  have  the  right  to 
have  the  adjudication  reviewed  in  a  higher  court. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  a  jury? — A.  By 
no  means.  It  would  obstruct  the  administration  of  justice.  It  would  make  the 
judicial  tribunal  a  laughing  valentine,  to  be  tossed  around  in  the  fickle  contests 
and  struggles  that  go  on  in  every  petty  controversy.  I  believe  that  the  right  of 
review  should  be  scrupulously  preserved,  so  that  no  judge  issuing  a  contempt 
order  should  have  the  power  to  issue  a  final  order.  I  speak  now,  of  course,  of  the 
courts  that  are  not  final  courts  of  review.  A  finahty  must  vest  somewhere, 
because  the  highest  courts,  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois,  like  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  its  sphere,  has  the  i)Ower  to  enforce  orders  by  con- 
tempt proceedings,  and  has  done  so.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  appeal  from 
that  tribunal,  because  if  there  were  the  tribunal  to  which  the  appeal  would  go 
would  itself  have  the  power  to  punish  for  contempt,  and  there  would  be  an 
<*ndles8  chain  of  reviewing  tribuneils. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  SI,  1900, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MBS.  J.  S.  BOBB, 

Dressmaker,  Wife  of  a  Nonunion  Painter,  Chicago, 

The  sx)ecial  subcommission  met  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  March  21, 
1900,  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  4.55  p.  m.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Robb  requested 
to  be  heard  as  a  witness  and,  oeing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name? — A.  Well,  there  is  only  one  reason 
that  I  care — I  should  not  like  to  have  my  name  published,  on  account  of  my 
husband. 

Q.  We  can  not  take  your  testimony  without  your  name. — A.  My  husband's 
name  is  J.  8.  Robb.    We  have  suffered  so  much  a  little  more  won't  hurt. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  your  i)08t-office  address? — ^A.  No.  655  Bloomingdale 
avenue,  Chicago. 

Q.  And  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  a  dressmaker,  family  seamstress.  My  hus- 
band is  a  painter. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  on  your  work  at  your  home? — A.  No;  at  private  families. 

Q.  You  go  out,  then?— A.  Yes;  I  go  out. 

(J.  Now,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  statement. — A.  The  statement  is  just 
this:  My  husband  has  been  for  years  contending  with  the  powers  that  be;  he  has 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  house  painters'  union,  simply  by  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  his  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  He  is  a  nonunion  man?— A.  He  is  a  nonunion  man  at 
the  present  time.  He  has  belonged  to  the  painters'  union  two  different  times. 
He  has  been  brought  home  to  me  beaten  and  maimed  by  the  business  agents,  the 
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entertainment  committee — compnlsory  education.  I  have  gone  to  the  front  as  an 
American  woman.  We  are  brought  up  that  way.  We  are  taught  it  is  our  duty, 
if  adversity  comes,  for  us  to  gp  to  the  front,  if  possible.  Thank  God  I  owe  no 
man  a  cent.  That  has  been  going  on  ever  since  lb86.  My  husbaoid  has  earned  at 
his  trade  $7  since  the  Ist  of  last  October.  He  is  not  allowed  to  work.  There  are 
bosses  in  the  town,  the  city  of  Chicago,  who  are  told  if  that  man  is  given  employ- 
ment they  will  call  strikes,  sympathetic  strikes;  throw  out— every  building  in 
Chicago  can  be  tied  up. 

Q.  (ByMr.CLAEKE.)  Has  he  been  able  and  willing  to  work  during  that  time?— 
A.  Able  and  willing  to  work;  always  had  the  highest  rate  of  pay;  has  letters  of 
recommendation  from  his  employers;  has  been  foreman  of  the  largest  building  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  the  Marshal  Field  wholesale  house,  that  was  built  by  Nor- 
cross  Brothers,  a  Massachusetts  firm,  and  on  the  Armour  elevator,  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  of  its  class  in  the  world. 

<^.  Has  he  made  frequent  applications  for  employment?— A.  He  has  made  appli- 
cations; he  has  walked  the  streets  from  one  day  to  the  other.  Men  have  told  him: 
**  I  should  like  to  give  you  work;  I  would  give  you  work,  but  they  will  call  a  strike 
on  me.  I  can  not  do  it.  I  have  signed  the  scale.  I  can  not  give  you  employ- 
ment."   He  is  a  thoroughlycompetent  man  in  all  classes  of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  he  ever  sought  entrance  into  the  union?— A.  He 
has  sought  entrance  into  the  union.  There  was  a  fine  entered  against  him  of 
|100.    He  had  been  a  member  of  the  union  twice. 

Q.  What  was  the  offense?— A.  The  offense  was  going  one  Sunday  and  putting 
in  a  skylight  over  some  $7,000  worth  of  fine  electrical  machinery  while  the  work 
was  on  a  strike.  There  was  a  star-chamber  meeting  called  and  a  fine  was  entered 
against  him  of  $100.  He  refused  to  pay  it,  consequently  a  vote  of  expulsion  was 
taken.    The  contractors  were  Angus  &  Qindele,  general  contractors. 

Q.  Had  he  violated  the  rule?— A.  That  was  the  law.  He  worked,  while  there 
was  a  strike,  in  protecting  the  interests  of  his  employer  while  putting  in  that 
skylight  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  ofnne  elec- 
tricalmachinery  at  the  power  house  of  the  West  Side  Union  Traction  Building. 
That  was  his  offense. 

Q.  Has  his  employer  not  taken  care  of  him  since  then?— A.  Employers  don't  do 
those  thing^s — not  Chicago  employers.  They  laid  for  him,  as  they  say,  some  six 
or  seven  men,  in  the  halls  of  that  power  house,  and  beat  him  into  insensibility. 
The  policeman  fuming  her  back  to  the  commissioners)  never  saw  it;  very  con- 
veniently turned  his  back — policeman  on  the  comer;  I  have  forgotten  now  his 
name.  Two  men  coming  through  the  hall  saved  his  life.  They  bStt  and  kicked 
him  into  insensibility. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  he  know  who  did  it? — ^A.  Entertainment  committee; 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  institute  any  prosecution?— A.  The  man  was  frightened  out  of 
his  life.  He  would  not  allow  me  to  see  a  lawyer  to  enter  suit.  I  must  have  my 
living  taken  away  from  me.  I  am  an  American  woman.  I  am  not  disposed  to  be 
thrown  on  charity.  I  have  had  to  have  coal  brought  to  my  house  because  I  had 
none.  I  considered  I  was  taking  work  from  some  woman  that  had  no  protector, 
when  I  have  a  husband  who  is  able  and  willing  to  support  me,  and  who  has  always 
had,  when  he  has  been  at  work,  the  very  highest  rate  of  wages,  regardless  of 
unions  or  any  other  corporation,  because  his  employers  consi<&red  him  worthy 
of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  he  was  intimidated?— A.  Certainly.  The 
man  is  afraid  of  his  life.  Now,  if  he  knew  I  was  here  this  afternoon  he  would 
want  to  leave  town  to-night,  if  he  had  to  wajk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  He  will  read  it  in  the  papers  in  the  morning. — ^A.  Let 
him  read  it;  I  will  stand  for  it.  I  went  to  the  pamter's  union  at  one  time  and 
I  told  them  I  wanted  them  to  allow  my  husband  to  work  and  support  me;  that 
he  was  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  I  aid  not  propose  to  be  turned  on  charity  by 
such  people;  that  I  was  an  American  woman  and  as  an  American  woman  wanted 
my  support  in  its  proper  channel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  answer  did  you  get?— A.  They  let  him  alone  for  a 
few  months. 

Q.  Let  him  work? — ^A.  Let  him  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  they  call  him  a  scab?— A.  They  called  him  a  scab. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cbiloren? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  they  call  him  a  scab  affect  you  socially? — A.  Doesnt 
affect  me  socially,  because  I  consider  it  is  an  honor  to  be  independent.  I  am  the 
one  that  has  had  to  suffer,  instead  of  having  the  comforts  that  I  should  have  as 
an  American  woman.  As  my  husband  is  a  citizen  and  a  voter  and  has  had  honor- 
ary service  throxigh  the  civil  war  and  5  years  in  the  regular  army— Gheorge 
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WashinRton^B  Own — ^if  that  does  not  entitle  him  to  protection  under  the  Consti- 
tution or  these  United  States  in  supporting  me,  is  there  any  place  in  the  world 
where  there  is  protection? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  wives  of  working  people? — 
A.  I  haven't  the  time.  Every  day  is  occupied  that  I  possibly  have.  I  nave  my 
r^^ar  customers,  my  private  dressmaking.  I  have  very  ordinary  prices.  I  do 
not  get  the  pay  my  worfc  should  give  me,  simply  because  I  feel — our  exx)enses  are 
very  small;  if  you  were  to  see  the  place  we  live  in  and  the  conditions  under  which 
I  live,  and  my  grocery  bills,  and  the  old  soft  coal  I  bum  and  all  of  that— of  course 
I  get  two  bushels  of  soft  coal  for  a  quarter,  where  hard  coal  is  $7  a  ton,  you 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  wives  of  othfer  working  men  consider  it  an  honor 
to  nave  their  husbands  called  scabs? — A.  You  don't  understand.  I  don't  mean  it 
exactly  that  way.  I  consider  the  word  scab  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
Englisn  language. 

Q.  You  regard  it  as  a  term  of  reproach? — ^A.  I  regard  it  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
It  is  the  vilest,  to  my  mind,  most  contemptible  word  that  can  be  applied.  The 
word  demands  all  the  corruption,  the  low  vileness  that  is  in  a  man's  character — 
to  call  another  a  scab. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  synonym  would  you  suggest  to  be  used  in  the 
plaice  of  the  word  scab? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  word  in  the 
English  language  that  can  take  the  place  of  that  word  scab. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think  it  is  generally  .regarded  as  such  a  word  of 
reproach  that  the  use  of  it  is  practically  intimidation? — A .  I  do.  I  think  the 
word  scab^as  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  freely  and  fully,  there  is  nothing 
more  I  could  say  on  the  word  scab.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  word  in  the  English 
language  or  that  can  bo  coined  that  would  express  the  filth,  contempt,  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  word.  It  is  a  word  I  never  allow  used  in  the  house.  I  have  had  a 
little  adopted  boy,  and  I  have  never  allowed  him  to  use  the  word. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  surest? — A.  My  remedy  lies  in  the  governor  of 
the  State.  Any  corporation  that  is  not  for  the  benefit — ^is  not  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  a  community,  its  charter  should  be  annulled.  As  long  as  they  conduct 
themselves  in  a  way  that  is  beneficial,  organization  is  all  right.  I  belong  to 
several  myself.    I  find  great  benefit  from  them,  in  one  way  and  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  organizations  do  you  belong  to? — A.  I  am  an 
officer  of  the  National  Blue  and  Gray  organization,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the 
relief  corps. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  secret  societies? — A.  I  do  not  believe  in  secret 
societies;  no. 

Q.  Do  you  have  in  any  of  these  societies  rules  for  the  government  and  discip- 
line of  the  members? — ^A.  We  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  use  them. 

Q.  Have  you  such  rules? — A.  We  have;  very  light. 

Q.  Provide  punishment? — ^A.  Don't  know  that  there  is  any  punishment. 

Q.  Do  you  provide  for  expulsion  in  case  of  nonpayment  of  dues? — A.  No,  not 
any  of  the  organizations;  there  is  no  provision  for  expulsion.  We  are  supposed 
to  do  our  duty  by  one  another  and  go  on  humanitarian  principles.  If  my  hus- 
band goes  out  to  his  work,  or  to  look  for  work,  I  don't  see  that  it  is  the  right  of 
any  man  or  men  to  prevent  him — the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and  if  the  support  and  care  of  the  ones 
that  belong  to  a  man — if  that  is  not  the  pursuit  of  happiness  I  can  not  understand 
what  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  feel  that  adequate  police  protection  is  afforded  in 
case  of  these  labor  difficulties? — A.  Adequate  police  protection  is  an  unknown 
quantity,  in  a  measure.  Different  minds  have  different  opinions  as  to  what  ade- 
quate police  protection  is.  During  the  Debs  strike  I  saw  policemen  wearing 
white  ribbons. 

Q.  What  did  that  mean? — A.  That  was  the  American  Railway  Union  emblem; 
it  was  also  the  Christian  Temperance  emblem.  They  were  wearing  the  white 
ribbon  in  sympathy  for  the  Debs  organization.  If  tne  police  and  union  labor 
leaders  were  taken  out  of  politics,  I  think  that  it  would  bo  a  great  deal  better. 
My  husband  is  a  voter;  he  is  a  citizen;  what  taxes  we  have  to  pay,  we  pay;  and  I 
think  every  man  that  is  a  taxpayer  should  have  protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  long  was  your  husband  in  the  Army? — A. 
Four  years  in  the  volimteers,  civil  war,  and  5  years  in  George  Washington's  Own 
First  Infantry;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  who  has  given  9  years  of  his  life  to 
his  country's  service  is  entitled  to  some  protection  under  the  laws.  My  husband 
ifl  of  Scotch  birth,  not  American  bom.    He  is  an  American  to  all  intents  and 
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How  old  is  your  husband? — A.  Fifty-six  years  old. 
J.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  You  think  your  husband  would  not  have  any  objection  to 
belonging  to  the  union?— A.  My  husband  has  never  refused  to  belong  to  the 
union,  but  the  conditions  were  such  in  the  unions  that  no  honorable  man  could 
belong  to  them  and  keep  his  respect.  When  a  man  belongs  to  a  labor  union  once 
he  ceases  to  be  a  free  ag<3nt;  he  loses  bis  individuality;  it  is  what  the  president  or 
the  secretary  wishes  to  do.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  to-day  there  are  hundreds  of 
families  suffering  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Is  the  secretary  or  the  business 
agent — are  their  cellars  empty?  The  business  ^ent  draws  $3  or  whatever  the 
standard  rate  of  pay  is.    Qompers  drawing  his  )$,000  a  year 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Who?— A.  Gk>mpers.    What  is  his  salary? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Gompers  s  salary  is  $1,500. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Qompers — ^I  give  him  credit  for  a  great  deal  of  executive 
ability.  To  have  to  work  at  his  trade  as  a  cigar  maker,  his  average  at  $15  a  week,^ 
he  would  not  be  receiving  $1,500  a  year.  He  would  not  be  going  to  Cuba  for  his 
health.  BLis  cellars  are  not  emptor.  His  children  are  not  stajring  home  from 
school  for  the  need  of  proper  clothmg. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  From  what  I  know  of  Mr.  GK>mpers,  and  I  have  been  at  his 
house  in  Washington,  ho  lives  as  ordinarily  as  any  $12  a  week  man. 

The  Witness.  What  does  he  do  with  his  familv? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  He  has  a  very  large  family,  and  lives  very  simply. 

The  Witness.  They  have  all  the  comforts  of  life.    Who  is  O'Connell? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  knpw  him. 

The  Witness.  He  is  one  of  them;  patent  leather  shoes  and  fine  clothes.  There 
are  hundreds  of  them.  I  could  mention  them  by  name— officers  of  different 
unions;  they  are  not  suffering. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Don't  you  think  the  families  of  some  of  the  strikers  are 
suffering  very  much? — A.  Most  assuredly  they  are.  I  know  a  grocer  who  has 
refused  them  credit,  and  they  are  absolutely  suffering.  Unions  and  labor  organi- 
zations are  all  right  in  their  place.  They  are  like  everything  else;  they  want  to 
be  used  properly;  and  every  law  that  is  passed — well,  of  course,  I  am  not  a  law- 
maker, but  I  keep  well  read  as  to  the  laws  that  are  passed,  try  to,  according  to 
my  limited  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  on  any  phase  of  this  question? — ^A. 
No,  not  exactly;  only  that  I  think  there  should  be  something  done  by  the  Gk)vem- 
ment,  either  Stat«  or  national,  or  some  way,  to  make  it  possible  for  a  man  that  is 
willing  to  work  and  support  his  family  to  be  allowed  to  do  it.  My  husband  is  a 
citizen;  and,  as  I  say,  we  pay  our  taxes,  what  little  we  have  to  pay.  A  few  years 
ago  I  had  7  rooms,  all  carpeted  and  nicely  furnished.  Now  I  have  4  little  old 
holes  of  rooms  that  I  would  be  ashamed  for  anybody  to  see.  I  haven't  a  carpet 
on  my  floor.  I  have  some  little  curtains  up  to  the  windows.  I  have  an  old  cook 
stove  that  you  would  not  get  2  cents  for  from  an  iron  man.  When  a  man  earns 
$7 — ^not  because  he  is  not  willing.  My  husband  never  drinks  a  drop — a  sober, 
industrious,  honest  man.  His  i)eople  were  painters  and  grainers,  the  very  best  in 
Scotland,  before  him,  for  generations.  He  nas  been  at  nothing  but  the  trade  sdl 
his  life,  except  the  time  he  was  in  the  Army,  and  why  is  it  that  I  must  keep  to  the 
front,  as  I  consider  I  am  taking  the  bread  from  some  woman*s  mouth  that  has  no 
protector? 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  his  offending  the  labor  people  in  any  way  except ^A. 

(Interrupting.)  I  suppose  he  disobeyed  the  laws  of  the  unions.  They  say,  **  We 
will  run  you  out  of  town."  "Ain't  you  gone  yet?"  "Your  time  will  come." 
Well,  not  with  the  wife  he  has. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  SS,  1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  CHARLES  K.  OFFIELD, 

Patent  Lawyer. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.20  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Charles  K.  Offield,  of  Chicago,  patent  lawyer,  was  introduced  as  a  wit- 
ness, and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address  and  occu- 
pation.—A.  Name,  Charles  K.  Offield;  post-office  address,  Chicago,  379  Ashland 
boulevard;  occupation,  lawyer;  specialty,  the  practice  of  the  patent  law. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  .of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Chi- 
cago at  the  present  time? — A.  I  am  familiar  in  this  way,  that  I  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  clients  who  are  manufacturers  and  who  are  users  of  manufactured  articles, 
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and  am  engaged  in  a  number  of  litigations  involving  these  questions  relating  to 
patents,  and  I  have  heard  discussed,  and  given  some  study  and  attention  to,  the 
present  conditions  here  by  reason  of  that  fact,  outside  of  my  interest  in  it  as  a 
citizen. 

Q.  We  should  be  happy  to  have  you  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  give  such  infor- 
mation as  you  may  have  that  bears  upon  this  general  question,  and  any  opinions 
that  you  may  choose  to  express. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  it 
information;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  it  evidence,  opinions,  and 
conclusions  based  upon  these  facts  and  conditions  that  I  have  just  stated.  I  have 
lived  here  and  practiced  my  profession  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  the  great 
center  outside  of  New  York  City  of  patent  liti^tion  relating  to  manufactures. 
I  was  bom  in  this  State  and  have  a  civic  pride  in  this  city,  and  I  know  that  the 
statistics  show  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  within  a  radius  of  40  miles  of  the 
city,  sweeping  in  Waukegan  and  Joliet,  there  is  now  more  money  invested  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  in  value  of  output  than  in  all  New  England. 

Q.  Than  in  all  New  England? — A.  Than  in  all  New  England.  I  had  occasion 
to  investigate  that  once  in  an  interview  with  President  Harrison  regarding  our 
branch  of  the  profession,  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  that  was  what  we  believed 
to  be  the  fact  at  that  time,  and  it  has  been  intensified  and  duplicated  since.  I 
know  that  within  a  short  time  past  there  has  been  an  exceedingly  restive  and 
uneasy  feeling  among  all  the  manufacturers  as  to  thislocahty.  It  has  arisen  out 
of  the  uncertainty  in  one  resi)ect  and  the  certainty  in  another  of  trouble  and  dis- 
order and  danger  arising  out  of  the  attitude  of  certain  labor  organizations 
toward  these  industries.  To  use  the  expression  of  the  President,  the  condition  is 
intolerable,  and  something  drastic  has  certainly  got  to  be  done  to  alter  and 
change  these  relations  in  this  locality,  or  the  manufacturing  investments  and 
prox)erty^vill  be  practically  driven  out  and  ruined.  My  reasons  and  belief  as  to 
these  matters  come  largely  out  of  interviews  and  facts  that  have  arisen  directly 
in  connection  with  these  questions  in  relation  to  the  periling  and  litigation  of 
proi)erty.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  be  well  to  carry  such  a  drastic  proceed- 
ing, but  the  State  seems  to  be  in  no  serious  disposition  except  to  masquerade 
under  forms  that  look  well  as  a  statute,  but  mean  nothing  as  to  practical  enforce- 
ment. As  to  how  far  these  conditions  will  push  the  manufacturers,  I  do  know 
that  within  the  last  few  months  I  have  heard  a  number  of  large  manufacturers 
who  have  their  property  interests  at  stake  here,  who  have  advocated  the  pro- 
gramme of  simply  nghting  the  thing  right  up  now,  the  same  as  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  did  on  the  engineers'  strike,  and  settling  this  question 
one  way  or  another,  and  if  it  can  not  be  settled,  moving  their  industries  outside 
of  what  seems  to  be  the  storm  center  of  disturbance  and  disorder  here.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  anything.  I  have  only  been  asked  to  come  in  here  within 
fifteen  minutes,  but  those  are  the  ideas  and  beliefs  that  had  crystallized  in  my 
mind  in  regard  to  present  conditions. 

Q.  What  do  they  desire — to  break  down  trade  unionism,  or  merely  to  put  a  stop 
to  certain  abuses  incident  to  it? — A.  There  is  no  disposition,  I  think,  to  break 
down  trade  unions — that  is,  trade  unions  as  carried  on  with  any  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of,  we  will  say,  supporting  and  recognizing  these  industries;  but  the  present 
condition,  which  seems  to  be  a  stand-and-deliver  position  of  the  trade  unions,  and 
their  evident  intention  to  put  a  ball  and  chain  on  them  and  have  them  walk 
around  with  it,  that  thing  has  got  to  quit  and  stop.  That  seems  to  be  the  general 
disposition  of  it.  The  organization  of  the  labor  union  seems  to  be  a  far  more 
periect  and  formidable  affair,  and  to  have  far  more  effect  in  carrying  out  and 
enforcing  results,  which  they  decry  when  used  by  the  manufacturers,  than  any 
association  of  the  manufacturers  seems  to  be.  I  want  to  state  here  that  my 
opinion  as  to  this  matter  is  colored  and  taken  largely  from  the  complaints  and  the 
discussions  I  have  heard — simply  from  one  side,  and  that  is  the  manufacturers 
themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  personally  appeared  in  any  litigation  growing  out  of  the  labor 
difficulty?— A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have,  then,  no  personal  or  professional  knowledge  of  the  exact  demands 
of  the  trade-union  people  and  the  exact  purposes  of  the  manufacturers  in  relation 
to  these  controversies? — A.  I  have  not  any  exact  information  as  to  the  demands 
of  the  labor  union,  except  what  1  see  discussed  in  the  editorials  in  the  newspapers. 
I  have  some  more,  I  tmnk,  of  an  understanding  of  the  demands  of  the  associa- 
tions, from  the  discussions  with  me  of  the  individual  members. 

(J.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  for  the  two  sides  of 
this  controversy  to  come  together  ana  unite  upon  some  basis  for  continuing  work 
harmoniously  and  profitable  to  each? — A.  In  the  present  condition  of  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  kind  of  fermentation  on  the  part  of  the  labor  unions  in  this  particu- 
lar locality,  if  that  exists,  there  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  chance  of  align- 
ment or  conclusion  between  the  two  camps. 
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Q.  And  yon  observe  the  news  that  there  seems  to  be  a  movement  on  foot  to 
extend  the  machinists'  strike  to  other  places? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  imdertake  a  sort  of  national  movement? — A.  I  see  that  they  claim  they 
can  bring  more  than  100,000  machinists  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  into  their 
way  of  thinking  and  have  them  take  on  overt  acts  the  same  as  they  have  here. 
It  seems  to  me  improbable  that  they  can  do  it. 

Q.  Will  jrou  describe  what  you  mean  by  overt  acts  in  this  connection? — A.  The 
same  conditions  that  are  complained  of  here;  for  example,  the  entry  upon  private 
property  by  members  of  these  organizations  and  the  practical  coercement  of 
employees  and  of  manufacturers  into  lines  of  action  and  terms  dictated  by  them. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  manufacturing  property  and  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness are  not  adequately  protected  by  law  nere  and  oy  the  administration  of  law? — 
A.  I  do.  I  think  that  this  city  will  read  a  lesson  of  the  red  torch  of  the  commune 
if  the  conditions  are  not  changed  here. 

9.  Will  you  8X)ecify  any  acts  of  the  trade  unionists  that  seem  to  you  to  be  vio- 
lations of  law,  or  ratner  that  jeopardize  property  and  business?—- A.  I  should  not 
care  to  go  beyond  general  statements  without  having  more  time  to  formulate  a  state- 
ment of  facts.  Inave  definite  and  well-defined  ideas  and  views  on  this  matter, 
as  I  say,  from  conversations  that  I  have  had  with  my  manxifacturing  clients. 
The  instances  that  I  would,  if  I  might,  perhaps  recite,  would  be  perhaps  con- 
sidered in  the  nature  of  gossip  or  hearsay.  I  should  not  like  to  go  on  here  and 
attempt  to  mention  x>articular8  and  g^ve  instances  from  matters  that  were  talked 
about  with  me  without  any  expectation,  I  know,  that  they  would  be  made  public 
or  placarded  by  me  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  statement?  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  it. — A.  No, 
I  do  not  wish  to  volunteer.  This  whole  matter  has  been  impromptu.  I  left  my 
desk  to  come  here  without  the  slightest  expectation  beforehand,  and  1  was^nf ormed 
that  a  general  line  of  conundrums  would  be  propounded,  and  perhaps  I  might 
say  something  that  would  be  in  the  way  of  suggestion  of  some  kind  of  informa- 
tion.   But  I  snould  not  like  to  volunteer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  no  effort  being  made  at  conciliation  or  arbi- 
tration? Is  there  nobody  in  Chicc^o  big  enough,  or  able  enough,  or  no  organiza- 
tion big  enough  or  able  enough  to  try  to  bring  these  warring  parties  together  and 
bring  peace? — A.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be;  evidently  up  to  this 
time  there  is.  not.  It  seems  to  me  parties  could  be  selected  in  whose  decision  both 
sides  would  have  confidence.  It  would  certainly  test  the  question  whether  it 
could  not  be  settled  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  there  no  man  in  Chicago,  or  association  of  men,  who  are  free  from  par- 
tisan connections,  and  in  whom  the  laboring  men  and  the  business  men,  too, 
would  have  confidence,  who  might  inaugurate  a  movement  to  that  effect?  Can 
you  think  of  any  such?— A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  people  of  Chicago  whose  interests  are  being  injured 
to  go  to  work  upon  that  line,  instead  of  continuing  in  a  warring,  abusive  attitude 
toward  the  laboring  men,  for  instance,  and  the  laboring  men  continuing  in  that 
way  toward  the  other  side?— A.  The  theory  is  right,  and  the  practice  undoubtedly 
would  be  right  to  attempt  that.  I  have  understood  that  a  great  many  things  had 
arisen,  and  before  they  got  around  to  a  final  meeting  of  the  parties  something  had 
come  up  or  some  parties  had  intervened  which  destroyed  exactly  this  spirit  which 
you  speak  of.  I  happen  to  be  counsel  for  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  east 
and  west.  You  are  talking  about  the  spirit,  or  what  they  preach.  I  should  think 
I  could  perhaps  express  it  by  Richelieu's  quotation,  *'  Withal  to  conciliate;  fail- 
ing all  to  crusn."  JNow,  all  the  manufacturers  that  I  have  known  anything  about 
are  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  but  there  is  a  certain  line  or  limit  that  you  meet, 
that  to  them  and  to  me,  as  I  say,  seems  destruction  and  the  extinguishment  of  all 
manhood  and  property  rights,  and  that  line  they  are  not  going  beyond.  Yon 
speak  of  hearing  gentlemen  speak  of  this.  It  would  be  a  difficult  question  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  select  men  of  national  repute,  of  high  honor 
and  fairness,  unbiased  or  uninfluenced  in  any  way  by  local  conditions  here,  that 
both  sides  would  have  confidence  in. 

(^.  Perhaps  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  not  feel  warranted  in 
doing  anything  of  that  kind  unless  he  were  requested  by  both  sides  to  do  it. — A. 
That  certainly  is  a  fair  reply  to  the  question,  but  if  it  is  intimated,  to  carry  the 
joint  debate  a  little  further,  that  he  would  do  it  if  it  was  requested,  that  part  of 
it  would  be  simple. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  of  any  obstacles  to  general  and  gp-eat  pros- 
perity in  the  manufacturing  industry  here  except  these  labor  difficulties? — ^A.  I 
do  not.  We  have  evervthing  here,  cheap  coal  and  ore,  water  and  rail  transpor- 
tation, and  forests,  ana  all  or  the  forces  that  to  me  make  this  a  center  of  manufac- 
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turing  in  this  country,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  can  not  be  of  the  world;  and  we  are 
at  the  high  tide  now,  if  it  were  not  for  these  conditions  as  they  are  here  now. 

Q.  Success  in  business  depends  upon  the  harmonious  working  of  labor  and 
capital;  you  all  recognize  that,  I  supx>ose?— A.  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  so  long  as  the 
burdens  that  are  put  on  the  business  by  that  harmonious  relation  are  not  such  as 
to  practically  extinguish  the  business  itself  or  take  the  profits  of  the  business  from 
the  manxifacturers  and  transfer  them  to  the  pockets  of  labor.  It  looks  to  me  as 
if  the  end  of  these  labor  organizations  was  to  practically  share  in  the  dividends 
of  the  manufacturers  without  any  of  the  risks  of  the  manufacturers. 

Q.  Have  they  made  any  demands,  so  far  as  you  Imow,  for  sharing  profits? — A. 
No;  but  I  think  that  is  their  tenaency ;  that  is  what  the  logical  conclusion  of  this 
condition  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  not  the  contractors  say  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
wa^^;  that  they  are  offering  nonunion  men  just  as  nigh  a  scale  of  wages  as  the 
tmion  men  demand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  not  that  seem A.  ( Interrupting. )  I  was  not  talking  about  manu- 
facturers; I  was  talking  about  what  my  belief  was  concerning  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  labor  union.  After  they  get  this  they  will  drive  the  wedge  in  a  little  Wt 
farther. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  contractors  in  the  building  trades  are  offering  just  as 
high  wages  as  the  union  demands? — A.  I  understand  so,  and  the  highest  wages 
that  are  paid  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  double  what  are  paid  in  Europe. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  present  substantial  evidence  that  the  workingmen  are 
demanding  a  share  in  the  dividends,  is  there? — A.  Except  that  if  you  ^o  back  and 
see  the  progressive  steps  that  have  led  up  to  this  thing  in  the  organization,  and 
the  claims  that  are  now  and  then  made,  perhaps  by  parties  that  they  themselves 
repudiate,  it  seems  to  me  the  lo^cal  conclusion. 

Q.  Organization  has  been  rapid  and  continuous  here,  has  it? — A.  I  understand 
00;  not  an  unbroken  but  a  rapid  succession. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  worldngmen,  to  hold  their  own  against  great  indus- 
trial combinations  that  are  ^oing  on,  mucrt  organize  and  act  in  a  concerted  way? — 
A.  Up  to  a  certain  point  I  think  there  is  no  oojection  to  combination  in  industrial 
orfl^mization. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  the  manufacturers  can  not 
be  calied  together,  and  the  leading  representatives  of  the  workin^en  be  called 
together,  and  each  select  a  committee  to  meet  the  other  and  see  if  they  can  not 
harmonize  the  differences? — ^A.  There  is  not  any  reason  against  that  in  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  good  policy  to  do  that? — ^A.  Good  policy;  yes. 
As  to  what  the  resultslwould  be,  it  would  be  another  matter;  but  it  is  good  policy 
to  try  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  warfare  is  entirely  industrial,  or  does  politics  enter  into  and 
complicate  it?— A.  I  am  not  a  politician,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  leavened  all 
through  with  x>olitical  conditions.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  said  a  while  ago  that 
it  seems  as  if,  although  the  State  statutes  look  well  and  theoretically  read  all 
right,  when  you  come  to  the  enforcement  of  them — ^the  translation  that  is  put  on 
them— the  condition  of  enforcement  destroys  any  relief  that  can  be  given  by 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  an  effort  ever  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
conflictmg  parties  to  come  together?— A.  Oh,  I  have  understood  so;  I  have  under- 
stood that  tnere  has;  yes. 

Q.  Did  it  amotmt  to  anything? — A.  Up  to  a  certain  point  there  was  an  align- 
ment of  views,  but  when  they  got  to  these  certain  questions  it  seemed  to  be 
irreconcilable. 

Q.  Should  you  care  to  state  where  the  dividing  line  was? — ^A.  There  are  those 
who  can  define  that  with  accuracy. 

QJ  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Who  are  they?  Do  you  know? — A.  I  should  say  perhaps 
some  representatives  of  almost  any  of  the  large  manufacturers  here  coula  go  into 
details  as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BIennedy.)  Can  you  furnish  the  commission  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  could  be  summoned — confidentially,  if  you  desire? — A.  When  I  get 
Dack  to  my  office  I  will  telephone  to  several  gentlemen  that  I  believe  have  the 
information  that  you  gentlemen  would  desire,  and  will  ask  them  to  communicate 
with  this  commission. 

Q.  As  to  the  failure A.  (Interrupting.)  As  to  the  negotiations  or  discus- 
sions that  were  entered  into  and  the  alignment  of  views,  and  as  to  where  the 
roads  divided  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  of  any  needed  national  or  State  legislation 
to  improve  industrial  conditions? — ^A.  It  seems  to  me,  and  has  for  some  tune,  that 
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if  the  relief  came  it  should  come  through  a  uniform  Federal  enactment,  and  with 
power  and  disposition  to  enforce  the  enactment  after  it  was  made. 

Q.  Can  you  think  of  the  definite  lines  of  such  an  enactment  that  would  come 
within  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?— A.  1  should  want  more  time,  Mr. 
Clarke,  to  do  that.  I  should  not  want  to  start  here  offhand  and  formulate  that 
proposition. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  a  Federal  corporation  law? — 
A.  I  certainly  do.    All  my  clients  are  largely  of  that  character  ana  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  You  think  there  could  be  one? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Within  the  Constitution? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  an  appointive  or  elective  judi- 
ciary?— A.  My  practice  is  entirely  at  this  time  before  Federal  judges  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States;  and  compared  with  my  practice  in  the  series  of  years  before 
an  elective  judiciwy,  I  think  tnere  is  every  argument  in  favor  of  the  appointive 
and  that  the  judicial  history  of  this  country  will  show  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  give  reasons  in  favor  of  your  position? — ^A.  I 
can  give  reasons  that  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  me.  The  Federal  judges  of  this 
country  are  of  life  appointment;  they  are  men  of  the  highest  order  and  standing. 
The  man  who  makes  the  appointment  of  those  judges  has  a  life  object  before  him 
to  refer  to.  They  are  usually  men  of  the  highest  character  and  standing.  I  am 
before  them  ail  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  different  times  in  tne  year, 
and  they  are  above  any  kind  of  shouting  or  clamor  of  the  mob,  or  any  bias  of 
these  corporations;  and  I  think  as  a  body  of  men  they  rank  above  any  judiciary 
in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  has  been  stated  that  many  of  them  have  previously 
been  counsel  for  corporations.  If  that  is  so,  do  you  consider  that  they  are  entirely 
absolved  from  prejudice  growing  out  of  that  service  when  they  enter  upon  their 
judicial  duties? — A.  Mr.  Commissioner,  the  Federal  judges  that  I  have  seen  who 
have  occupied  those  relations — I  had  rather  be  against  the  corporation  than  in 
favor  of  it,  for  which  they  were  counsel.  My  oteervation  has  oeen  that  those 
judges  stand  up  so  straight  that  they  fall  over  backward.  I  can  not  think  of  an 
mstance  in  all  my  practice 

Q.  Do  you  as  a  lawyer  think  it  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  justice  by  the  com- 
mon people  that  they  should  have  a  hand  directly  in  the  choice  of  judges? — ^A. 
Elect  them  by  political  movements?  I  do  not.  I  have  my  views  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Federal  judges  in  this  coxmtry ,  who  are  appointed.  I  want  that  under- 
stood of  the  Federal  apx>ointments  for  life.  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  few 
States  there  are  where  they  are  appointed  simply  for  a  series  of  years  by  the 
governors;  but  in  my  view  fair,  absolute,  and  certain  justice  is  meted  out  to 
Eiborer  and  manufacturer  by  the  judge  who  holds  a  life  position.  Of  course  great 
care  is  taken  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  the  Federal  judges.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  administrations  here,  politics  seem  not  to  have  cut  a  great  figure  in 
the  appointment  of  Federal  judges;  Democrats  have  been  appointed  by  Kepub- 
Ucans  and  Republicans  by  Democrats,  and  eminent  lawyers  have  been  put  on 
where  the  President  was  absolutely  blind  to  wliat  his  politics  were — ^instance  after 
instance  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Nearly  all  that  the  country  has  experienced  of  Govern- 
ment oy  injunction  has  come  from  the  appointive  judges,  has  it  not? — ^A.  Two  or 
three  of  them,  not  very  many  of  them.  When  you  come  to  look  up  those  gentle- 
men personally,  certain  comments  can  be  made  ui)on  them  that  show  that  they 
are  a  wide  exception  to  the  rule. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  instances  where  corporations  in  time  of  labor  troubles 
have  applied  for  injunctions  at  the  hands  or  the  Federal  judiciary  and  had  them 
refused?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  there  are  cases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  are  not  advocating  an  appointive  judiciary  locally,  are  you,  in.  the 
States  and  counties  and  cities? — ^A.  No;  I  have  qualified  what  I  have  said  here;  it 
was  in  regard  to  the  Federal  judges. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  are  judges  elected  on  party 
tickets?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  always  therefore  partisans? — ^A.  It  is  my  belief;  yes. 

Q.  They  may  be  good  men,  but  they  are  chosen  as  partisans? — ^A.  They  are 
chosen  as  partisans  and  the  end  of  their  term  is  always  in  view,  and  in  any  cases 
that  arise  where  decisions  may  be  affected  by  partisan  questions  or  by  partisan 
control  or  party  organization,  there  results  an  uneasy  fueling,  to  any  utigants 
who  are  pushed  up  before  the  judge  under  those  conditions. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  one  interest  that  any  class  in  the  community  may 
have  which  would  not  be  more  secure  if  the  judges  had  a  longer  tenure  of  office 
and  were  independent  of  all  temporary  influences?— A.  I  can  not.    I  believe  in 
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a  long  tennre  of  office  and  higher  recognition  and  remuneration  for  services 
rendered  and  a  high  standard  of  appointment,  which  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
remnneration.  Wnen  you  come  to  tnis  (question  of  remuneration ,  there  is  scarcely 
a  case  arising  but  the  lawyers  on  one  side  or  the  other, where  vast  interests  are 
involved,  would  themselves  willingly  pay  the  difference  between  the  salary  that 
is  paid  to  the  judge  and  the  salary  they  believe  ought  to  be  paid  to  him,  to  have 
it  tried  before  a  man  in  whom  they  have  perfect  confidence.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  they  are  not  paid  enough,  because  lawyers  of  that  class  and  character 
will  not  abandon  their  practice  and  take  the  position. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Would  you  have  a  provision  for  readily  getting  rid  of 
a  corrupt  judge  or  a  judge  who  niight  have  displayed  a  Jeffreys  spirit? — ^A.  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  tne  most  drastic  legislation.  A  man  against  whom  there 
was  a  fair  presumption  that  he  was  open  to  that  kind  of  criticism  or  influence 
would  have  no  business  on  the  bench  or  trying  any  case  between  litigants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  the  Illinois  laws  provide  for  impeacmnent  or  for 
removal  upjon  information  "n  case  of  malfeasance  in  office? — ^A.  There  is  a  law, 
but,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  the  laws  appear  to  be  all  right  when  you  come  to  the 
spirit  and  intention  and  political  bias  and  the  influences  that  are  mixed  up  with 
it;  but  when  you  come  to  translate  it  and  enforce  it,  it  loses  its  sigpiificance  and 
effect. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  protection  of  poj)- 
ular  government  that  all  branches  of  that  government  should  be  elective  and 
subject  to  frequent  action  of  the  i)eople? — A.  Wo.  An  affirmative  answer  to  that 
question  would  be  in  entire  contradiction  of  the  opinions  I  have  expressed  on  an 
elective  judiciary.  It  is  the  judicial  department  that  I  am  constantly  in  contact 
with,  and  that  certainly  is  iny  opinion  as  to  that  department  of  the  Government. 
It  should  be  taken  outside  oi  these  political  tempests  and  excitements.  And  men 
of  high  order  and  standing,  with  life  positions  and  with  good  salary,  are  the  only 
absolute  assurance  of  the  dispensation  of  justice  in  this  country. 

Q.  Even,  then,  in  State  matters  you  do  not  think  that  any  class  of  i)eople  would 
be  jeopardized,  or  their  interests  jeopardized  in  any  way,  if  the  judges  were 
appointed  and  had  a  tenure  for  life  or  during  good  behavior?— A.  What  I  have 
said  has  been  my  belief  that  has  arisen  over  a  long  series  of  years  from  mycontact 
in  every  shape  and  direction  with  the  Federal  judges  of  this  country.  Whether 
or  not  ^ose  conditions  would  arise  in  the  States  is  an  entirely  different  question, 
it  seems  to  me;  but  if  we  had  governors  of  each  State  who  approximated  in  char- 
acter and  judgment  and  standing  and  in  honesty  of  purpose  and  intentions  to  the 
Presidents  who  have  been  elected,  and  who  would  maice  these  appointments  on 
the  same  high  plane,  I  should  have  exactly  the  same  views  as  to  the  appointment 
of  the  judiciary.  But  that  is  entirely  theoretical.  It  does  not  seem  to  work  in 
some  of  the  States.  I  am  talking  about  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  certainly 
believe  that  if  it  was  carried  into  State  appointments  it  would  have  the  same 
effect  and  be  equally  desirable.  Parties  who  are  in  State  politics  and  all  that 
could  inform  you  gentlemen  whether  there  is  any  x)ossibility  of  doing  it  in  this 
State  or  not.    There  certainly  has  not  been,  I  think,  lately. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  question  of  compulsory  arbiti'ation  so  as-  to  have  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  there  can  be  a  statute  providing  for  it  that  will  be  consti- 
tutional and  effective?— A.  I  have  given  no  such  study  to  that  as  would  make  my 
opinion  of  any  value  to  you  gentlemen. 

Q.  Unless  you  have  some  further  statement  to  make  yourself,  we  will  excuse 
you. — ^A.  I  have  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  not  here  as  a  volunteer  witness; 
I  came  over  here  as  a  kind  of  amicus  curiaB,  to  simply  crystallize  some  of  the 
conclusions  I  have  come  to  on  the  questions  you  have  asked  me,  as  I  have  stated. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chio/lQo,  iLi,.,  March  SI  J  J900, 

TESTIMOFT  OF  ME.  THOMAS  NICHOLSON, 

Contractor, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.20  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  11  a.  m. 
Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  of  Chicago,  contractor,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  foUowfl: 

S.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — ^A.  Thomas  Nicholson. 
.  Your  post-ofllce  address.— 4.  815  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.     ^  t 
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YoTir  occnpation. — ^A.  CJontractor. 
In  what  line  are  you? — ^A.  The  bnilding  line. 
Building  contractor? — A.  Yes. 

Is  your  business  chiefly  in  Chica^fo?— A.  Chieflv  in  Chicago. 
Do  you  carry  it  on  in  other  cities  also?— A.  Yes;  we  are  building  at  the 
present  time  in  Cincinnati. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Twenty-five 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  erect  many  buildings  here? — ^A.  Yes;  erecting  them  all  the  time; 
large  buil^ngs. 

Q.  Have  a  large  number  of  hands  in  your  employ  from  time  to  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sustaining  business  relations  with  all  classes  of  workmen  engaged  in  the 
building  trades?— A.  The  very  closest  relations  possible  under  those  circum- 
stances. I  am  the  superintendent,  the  outdoor  superintendent,  on  the  work  for 
the  firm,  and  consequently  I  come  into  direct  communication  with  all  the  dele- 
gates and  the  union. 

Q.  Are  all  the  men  whom  you  employ  members  of  trade  unions? — ^A.  Yes;  nec- 
es8{u-ily  they  are. 

Q.  Are  they  in  other  cities? — ^A.  Partially  so.  Whichever  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness is  in  the  hands  of  the  union,  we  employ  union  men. 

Q.  With  how  many  unions  do  you  have  relations  in  your  business? — ^A.  Last 
season  on  our  Chicago  buildings  I  think  it  was  five  different  organizations  we  had 
to  deal  with  on  the  one  buildi^. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreement  or  system  or  practice  in  vogue  between  the  building 
contractors  and  the  representatives  of  the  union  for  conducting  their  business 
relations? — ^A.  Yes;  there  are  well-defined  rules  on  one  side  or  the  other,  on  the 
union  side  especially. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  the  two  sides  for  conducting  their  business 
relations? — A.  In  many  of  the  unions.  Some  of  the  unions  in  the  spring  present  a 
list  of  what  they  call  rlemands,  and  they  have  them  filled  out  and  subscribed  to. 
It  generally  gives  their  working  rules  and  the  rate  of  wages,  etc.,  and  when  we 
subscribe  to  them  we  live  up  to  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  regular  system  which  is  in  operation  from  year  to  year  for 
composing  differences  as  they  arise? — A.  Until  within  2  years  we  had  it  with  one 
particular  branch,  that  is  the  bricklayers'  union.  We  had  a  mutual  a^^^eement 
with  them  regarding  all  the  rules  on  both  sides  that  would  come  directly  in 
contact  with  each  other. 

Was  that  agreement  in  writing? — ^A.  It  was  in  writing. 


(J.  Can  you  furnish  a  copy  of  it  t«  the  commission? — ^A.  So;  it  was  not  x)erson- 
ally  with  our  firm  in  writing;  it  was  with  the  contractors*  association.  They 
had  representatives  on  one  side  and  the  bricklayers'  union  had  their  representa- 
tives on  their  side,  the  president,  etc.  They  had  a  regular  arbitration  committee, 
and  whatever  changes  were  to  be  made  in  their  rules  were  brought  before  that 
committee  and  gone  over  back  and  forth.  They  had  a  splendid  system  of  arbitra- 
tion that  was  brought  into  vogue  when,  about  12  years  ago,  we  had  an  industrial 
fight  like  what  we  nave  to-day,  and  after  staying  out  for  about  8  weeks  both  sides 
were  tired  of  it  and  they  came  together  and  concluded  a  peace.  The  basis  of  tiie 
peace  was  a  board  of  arbitration,  composed  of,  I  think,  so  many  members  from 
each  body,  and  this  board  had  full  power  to  act.  In  case  of  any  disagreement  I 
think  one  of  the  county  judges  was  to  be  the  umpire;  but  in  all  that  period  that  it 
was  in  use,  I  think  8  or  10  years,  that  umpire  was  not  called  8  times.  The  bosses 
themselves  settled  g^evances,  and  the  rules  were  printed  and  each  contractor 
knew  what  .they  were,  and  the  workmen  knew  what  they  were  and  we  got  along 
very  well. 

Q.  Is  that  agreement  in  force  now? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  When  was  it  abrogated  and  why?— A.  Either  1  or  2  years  ago  a  new  phase 
of  the  labor  question  came  up.  The  amalgamating  of  the  separate  unions — ^not 
exactly  an  amalgamation,  but  the  different  unions  hi%ve  formed  a  representative 
central  council  called  the  building  trades  council — ^and  the  organization  of  brick- 
layers, which  dealt  directly  with  us,  were  after  a  while  brougnttopoin  the  central 
organization  and  become  members  of  it.  The  central  organization  had  no  pro- 
vision for  arbitration,  and  the  bricklayers'  union  had  to  forego  that  clause  in 
entering  this  central  body.  Consequently  we  have  had  no  direct  communication 
with  them,  as  we  had  heretofore. 

Q.  Did  they  forego  it  willing:ly,  or  do  you  not  know? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  that. 

Q.  It  had  worked  satisfactorily  to  both  sides  up  to  the  time  of  that  federation?^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  been  made,  so  far  as  you  know,  to  induce  this  central  organi- 
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zation  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  arbitration? — ^A.  There  has  not  been  any  direct 
effort  made.  The  onl^  effort  that  has  been  made  was  with  this  new  association 
that  has  been  called  into  existence  in  this  present  fight,  as  we  call  it  the  con- 
tractors' association.  I  understand  that  when  they  got  under  way  they  proposed 
some  arbitration  or  wanted  arbitration*to  go  on  this  matter  at  present.  But  that 
has  not  anything  to  do  with  a  systematic  way  of  arbitrating. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  contractors'  association?— A.  Our  firm  is  a  member  of  it. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  systematic  x>ermanent  system  of 
arbitrating  than  to  get  one  up  temporarily  for  an  emergency? — ^A.  If  this  thing  is 
fought  out  on  these  lines  without  arbitration,  we  are  going  to  have  the  same 
thing  come  up  in  a  year  or  two.  It  is  no  solution  of  the  question  at  all;  it  is 
merely  seeing  which  is  the  strongest. 

Q.  Was  one  of  the  agreements  in  your  former  arrangement  that  there  should 
be  no  strike  and  no  lockout,  and  that  all  differences  should  be  submitted  to  this 
arbitration? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  desirable  fundamental  principle? — ^A.  That  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  on  both  sides,  because  both  sides  are  gainers  from  that;  the 
workman  is  not  stoimed  in  his  employment,  neither  is  the  manufacturer  nor  the 
contractor.  Since  this  arbitration  clause  was  abrogated  with  us,  I  have  seen  a 
stoppage  of  8  days  that  cost  the  laborers  probably  four  or  five  hundred  dollars, 
when  the  whole  matter  did  not  amount  to  $5. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  laborers  in  the  building  trades  of  all  classes  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  x>endiiig  difficulty?— A.  There  are  about  16 
associations  or  unions  that  we  come  in  contact  with  in  the  building  trades,  and  I 
should  estimate  the  membership  of  those  16  unions  at  about  25,000:  but  there  are 
indirectiy  about  as  many  more  out  of  employment,  because  they  can  not  work  on 
account  of  our  being  stopped.  Take,  for  instance,  the  planing-mill  men;  they 
can  not  work  because  there  is  no  demand  for  sash  and  doors  and  blinds.  Ana 
the  quarries  will  all  be  idle  now;  no  one  will  quarry  stone  when  there  is  no 
demand  for  it.  The  other  day  I  was  looking  up  some  estimates  for  some  buildings 
out  of  town  and  for  stone.  I  asked  the  price  on  the  stuff  in  Chicago,  and  I  found 
that  the  strike  even  extended  down  to  the  Bedford  quarries.  They  refused  to  sell 
any  stuff  down  there  for  us  in  Chicago.  The  same  condition  existed  down  at 
Lemont  and  Joliet.  That  is  about  60  or  80  miles;  about  150  miles  between  the  two 
points.  They  replied  that  they  could  not  open  up  their  quarries  or  do  anything 
like  that  for  a  small  order  when  the  city  was  closed  up  to  them.  All  those 
workmen  will  suffer. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  difficulty  been  pending  now? — ^A.  It  has  been  pending 
2  years. 

Q.  Two  years?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  since  the  strike  or  lockout,  whichever  it  was,  took  place? — 
A.  February  5  last. 

Q.  Is  it  a  strike  in  all  cases,  or  is  it  a  lockout  in  some  cases? — ^A.  I  should  term 
it  a  strike  of  the  employers. 

Q.  The  employers? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  the  employers  have  just  quit — quit  doing 
anything.    They  do  not  solicit  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Why  is  that?— A.  The  terms  that  the  union  ask  us 
to  work  under  are  such  that  we  can  not  carry  on  the  work.  There  are  two  con- 
ditions that  the  owner  asks  of  us  when  we  sohcit  a  contract.  The  first  is  the  cost 
of  the  building,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  next  is  the  time  of  finishing  it. 
These  are  two  stipulated  things  that  we  have  to  name.  Now,  you  can  not  do 
either  of  those  two  things  without  knowing  or  taking  into  consideration  the  con- 
ditions of  your  business. 

Q.  This  condition  makes  that  uncertain?— A.  Makes  it  impossible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  B^ennedy.)  Was  that  an  honest  reply  which  you  received  from  the 
Bedford  quarry  people?— A.  It  was. 

Q.  Are  the  Bedford  quarries  run  only  for  Chicago  building  purposes?— A.  They 
supposed  I  wanted  it  for  Chicago,  I  presume.  I  have  no  business  to  state  what 
they  presumed.  They  stated  to  me  that  under  the  present  conditions  they  would 
not  ship  stone  to  Chicago. 

Q.  Are  they  not  quarrying  stone  there  at  Bedford  all  the  while  for  all  x)arts  of 
the  country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  not,  then,  pay  to  open  their  quarries  just  to  furnish  stone  to  you? — 
A.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  no  interest  down  there.  I  do  not  know  an3rthing  about 
that. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  quarries  are  very  extensive  and  that  they  are  shipping 
material  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  but  they  are 
ahixjping  the  most  of  it  here. 
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Most  of  it  here? — A.  Yes;  we  take  more  of  it  than  any  city  or  any  other 

ly  of  cities  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  were  the  demands  of  the  nnion  or  the  working- 
men  which  the  contractors  found  themselves  unable  to  comply  with? — ^A.  As  I 
said,  I  had  five  different  organizations  or  unions  on  my  buildmg  last  summer, 
and  those  unions  have  a  clause  in  all  of  their  agreements  that  are  presented  to  us 
that  a  sympathetic  strike  is  to  be  allowed.  A  sympathetic  strike  is  a  far-reach- 
ing affair.  I  will  relate  an  incident ,  and  probably  from  that  you  can judge  better. 
Last  year  an  owner  concluded  to  put  up  a  large  elevator  here.  We  had  a  con- 
tract for  part  of  it.  You  see  we  make  the  masonry.  We  do  not  have  the 
machinery  portion;  the  owner  himself  gets  the  machmery.  In  this  instance  he 
got  the  boilers  in  Racine.  At  the  time  when  he  bought  those  boilers  everything 
was  sailing  fair  and  smooth  in  the  building  line.  We  went  ahead  with  our  work, 
and  when  we  were  about  ready  for  the  boilers  they  came  around  on  the  cars  to 
the  buildinff.  The  owner  was  immediately  interviewed  by  the  unions  and  noti- 
fied that  if  ne  put  those  boilers  in  the  builain^  all  work  on  the  building  would  be 
stopped,  all  mechanics  would  be  taken  off  that  belonged  to  the  union;  that  is, 
they  would  put  in  force  the  sympathetic  strike  clause,  which  they  had  the  right 
unaer  their  agreement  to  do — carpenters  and  steamfitters  and  everyone  else;  and 
when  asked  for  a  reason,  they  said  that  since  those  boilers  were  contracted  for 
the  boiler  makers*  union  had  gone  out  on  strike.  Now,  the  boiler  makers*  union 
had  never  come  directly  in  contact  with  my  part  of  it.  The  boiler  makers* 
union  had  gone  out  on  strike,  and  they  were  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  conse- 
quently they  would  not  allow  any  or  their  unions  to  touch  those  boilers  nor  go 
near  the  building  as  long  as  they  were  there.  The  owner  had  to  switch  those 
boilers  into  the  yards  and  keep  them  for  six  or  eight  weeks  on  the  cars  before 
they  could  be  put  into  the  building.  The  building  then  was  finished  and  the 
union  men  went  away  and  the  boilers  were  put  into  the  building.  Suppose  that 
owner  had  stood  on  his  right  to  put  those  boilers  in  and  ask  us  to  stand  on  our 
contract.  We  could  not  do  it,  because  the  sympathetic-strike  laws  stood.  We 
were  all  one  way;  we  were  innocent  parties;  we  were  practically  closed  up, 
and  we  would  do  other  work  around  the  building,  the  carpenters  putting  up  the 
doors,  etc.    You  see  there  was  an  uncertainty  that  we  could  not  provide  agsunst. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  demands  and  conditions  that  is  considered  an  obstacle  to 
the  harmonious  working  of  the  two  elements? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  the  most  serious 
one,  I  think,  to  all;  but  it  can  bo  avoided  by  a  board  of  arbitration  without  any 
trouble  at  all. 

Q.  Could  be?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Since  there  was  no  permanent  board  of  arbitration  to  whom  it  could  be 
referred,  can  not  one  be  arranged  now  for  the  purpose  of  settling  this  temporary 
difficulty,  and  i)08sibly  to  become  a  permanent  institution? — ^A.  After  both  sides 
have  kind  of  got  tired  of  this  business,  they  will  then  see  each  others*  views  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.  At  the  present  time  they  both  stand  on  their  rights,  and  those  rights 
are  opposite.    They  are  both  rightj  too;  both  right. 

Q.  And  you  all  claim  to  be  sensible  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  desire  to  do  the  right  thing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  willing  to  be  fair  toward  each  other?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  not  make  an  arrangement  that  will  enable  you  to  come  together?— A. 
There  are  certain  fundamental  rights  that  one  side  claim  and  the  other  side  do  not 
want  to  allow.  If  it  was  not  allowed  the  one  side  would  have  no  standing  without 
it.  The  sympathetic  strike  is  a  strong  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  umon.  It  is 
the  strongest  weapon  they  have  had.  It  is  one  open  to  little  discussion.  It  can 
only  be  effective  by  the  consolidation  of  those  unions  in  a  central  union.  You 
can  not  have  it  if  your  unions  are  not  consolidated. 

(J.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  central  union? — A.  No;  I  see  a  great  advantage 
in  it;  because  then  we  are  dealing  with  one  institution  instead  of  with  from  5  to  10 
different  unions.  If  I  can  not  agree  with  any  one  of  those  unions  I  shall  have  the 
10  on  my  head;  while  if  we  had  a  central  body  our  central  body  could  arbitrate 
with  theirs;  that  is,  combination  meeting  with  combination.  And  when  they  are 
brought  on  a  level  plane  they  will  get  together  in  good  shape.  And  as  long  as  you 
get  one  central  body  that  is  strong  and  another  that  is  weak,  the  one  that  is 
strongest  has  nothing  to  arbitrate.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  which  side  it 
is,  whether  it  is  the  contractors  or  the  men*8  side;  whichever  thinks  it  is  the 
strongest  has  nothing  to  arbitrate.  They  say,  here  are  our  demands;  we  have 
nothing  to  arbitrate;  here  they  are. 

Q.  If  the  central  body  and  the  couti-actors  would  revive  the  arbitration  scheme 
that  you  worked  successfully  with  the  bricklayers,  and  adopt  it  and  make  it  a 
permanent  system,  there  would  not  be  any  sympathetic  stnke  would  there,  or 
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any  occasion  for  it?— A.  No;  no  strikes  of  any  kind.  The  only  strike  that  wonld 
happen  then  wonld  be  when  by  some  nnjust  means  that  board  of  arbitration 
mignt  be  swayed  from  its  duty  and  render  an  unjust  verdict.  Then  I  presume 
that  one  of  the  sides  would  be  apt  to  have  recourse  to  the  rule  again,  because  that 
would  be  all  that  would  be  left  to  them.  We  have  no  system  of  appeals  in  all 
these  things.  We  have  made  no  progress  in  this  affair  in  30  years;  not  a  single 
iota  of  progress.  The  only  little  sunlight  that  ever  shone  on  it  was  that  arbitrat- 
ing business  for  10  years,  and  that  was  not  unanimous.  It  was  only  bv  a  bare 
majority  of  both  interests  that  we  got  it  to  work.    The  masons  did  not  like  it 

Q.  Well,  is  there  ever  any  system  that  appeals  from  decisions  of  arbitrators  in 
law? — A.  No;  not  from  arbitrators,  but  1  was  referring  to  cases  where  there 
would  be.  For  instance,  both  the  employers' body  and  the  employees'  body  claim 
the  power  to  tine  their  members.  There  is  no  appeal  from  that.  I  am  a  member 
of  my  association.  If  I  am  fined  there  is  no  appeal  from  it.  You  see  there  is  no 
exact  justice.  That  is  not  the  system  that  justice  is  administered  on.  There  is 
no  equity  in  it. 

Q.  Has  it  been  decided  in  any  case  at  law  whether  a  body  can  fine  its  members 
in  that  way?— A.  You  know  very  well  that  there  are  many  ways  that  they  can 
make  it  so  disagreeable  that  it  is  easier  for  you  to  pay  the  fine  than  to  be  under 
their  displeasure.    It  is  not  so  much  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  thing. 

Q.  Was  there  very  much  building  going  on  in  Chicago  when  this  difficulty 
occurred? — ^A.  No;  it  has  occurred  in  the  dull  season  of  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  a  man  joins  a  labor  organization  and  subscribes  to 
all  its  rules,  which  include  penalties  for  violation  of  obligation  or  any  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  craft,  is  he  not  properly  amenable  to  their  discipline  then? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  violates  those  rules  and  obligations? — ^A.  Yes. 

(J.  What  criticisim  can  be  made,  then,  on  an  organization  for  enforcing  the  rules 
on  a  man  who  has  agreed  to  abide  by  those  rules? — ^A.  Let  me  give  you  a  case  in 
point.  Suppose  that  they  make  the  fine  so  large  that  it  m^ans  that  you  are  com- 
pletely exterminated;  what  then?    They  have  the  i)ower  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  they  do  that?— A.  When  I  say  they  I  mean  both  sides.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  sides.  They  are  working  under  the  same  rules;  the  employers 
fine  them  as  well  as  the  employees.  • . 

Q.  Thejr  have  subscribed  to  the  principles? — A.  Exactly.  The  other  day  they 
fined  a  building  firm  here  $500. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  it? — ^A.  Our  own  firm  got  fined  last  summer,  but  they  were 
very  kind  to  us;  they  remitted  the  fine  when  we  owned  up  that  we  were  in  the 
wrong,  and  the  others  did  the  same. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  you  had  refused  to  pay  the  fine  or  have 
the  matter  compromised;  should  you  have  been  a  scab  firm  then  in  the  eyes  of 
the  other  contractors? — A.  Yes;  we  should  be  the  same  as  a  board  of  trade  man. 

Q.  Would  they  have  endeavored  to  interfere  with  your  business  in  any  way? — 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  custom  is? — ^A.  Yes. 

O.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Please  do  it. — A.  Last  year  when  we  went  to  get  the  prices  on  our  brick  we 
were  asked  if  we  were  in  good  standing  with  the  masons'  association  If  we  were 
not,  the  brick  was  a  different  price  entirely  for  us.  They  had  one  price  to  mem- 
bers of  the  association  and  another  price  outside  of  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  regard  such  a  practice  as  that? — A.  Oh,  that  is  just  the  same  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  practices— exactly  the  same  as  both  sides.  We  are  no  better 
than  anyone  else.  1  put  it  in  the  same  catalogue  with  protection  on  all  these 
things  tnat  come  up.    It  is  just  merely  an  incident  to  them— part  of  a  combination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  it  possible  or  feasible  to  maintain  organiza- 
tions where  there  are  confiicting  interests  unless  there  is  some  system  of  disci- 
pline?—A.  No;  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  it  without  discipline  of  that 
sort;  they  would  be  all  divided  up. 

Q.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  that,  then,  on  either  side? — A.  No,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  that  this  practice  of  fining  men  in  the  unions 
that  practically  exterminated  them  or  drove  them  away  is  to  be  reprobated.  Do 
you  think  also  that  where  the  contractors  might  put  a  boycott  on  an  individual 
contractor,  so  that  he  could  not  get  materials  andf  carry  on  his  business,  that  is 
equally  as  reprehensible? — ^A.  It  is  the  same  system  carried  on  by  different  parties. 

Q.  And  equally  reprehensible?— A.  Exactly,  and  I  would  propose  that  the  board 
of  arbitration  that  these  matters  should  come  before  to  be  settled  be  parties  of  an 
equitable  turn  of  mind. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Cljlrke.)  Do  you  think  that  sufficient  effort  has  been  made  to  ^t 
sucn  a  board  of  arbitration? — A.  No;  I  think  that  both  sides  are  unnecessarily 
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prejudiced  one  against  the  other.  The  one  side — the  workingmen — ^have  had  snch 
enormous  power  wielded  by  their  central  union  that  they  are  intoxicated  with 
their  power. 

Q.  Can  yon  see  any  other  outcome  of  this  matter  than  some  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  hostile  forces? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not.  I  do  not  think  it.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  is  taking  away  the  liberties  too  much  of  the  individual  or  the 
association.  If  the  nievance  is  on  both  sides,  they  are  judging  the  future  of 
unbiased  parties;  and,  then,  being  subject  to  the  view  of  the  public,  the  public 
would  bring  a  strong  pressure  to  bear  wpon  any  of  these  unjust  actions  on  either 
side. 

Q.  You  recognize,  then,  that  the  public  has  a  large  interest  in  it? — ^A.  I  think 
they  have  the  largest  interest  in  it. 

Q.  In  view  of  having  the  largest  interest,  would  not  some  public  system  regu- 
lated by  law  to  prevent  these  difficulties,  or  speedily  to  compose  them,  be  advan- 
tageous?— A.  It  would  be  apt  to  be  one-sided,  because  in  the  employers' 
association  to-day  there  are  1,300  votes,  and  our  workmen  have  25,000  votes. 
You  see  why  we  can  not  make  unbiased  tribunals  emanating  from  votes. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  practically  impossible,  owing  to  our  system  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, do  you?— A.  Yes;  impossible. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy  that  you  would  suggest?— A.  I  would  suggest 
that  both  parties  should  arbitrate.  But,  as  I  say,  at  the  present  time  they  nave 
not  been  long  enough  battling  yet  to,  as  you  may  say,  lose  their  wind;  consequently 
they  will  not  take  any  person's  advice  from  outside.  One  side  does  it— one  side 
will  not  do  it;  and  unless  both  x)arties  agree  to  arbitrate  I  do  not  see  what  is  to 
come  of  it. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  they  are  not  exactly  in  the  mood  for  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  But  the  principle  is  all  right — ^is  recognized  by  both  as  being  all  ri^ht? — 
A.  I  think  the  contractors'  association  take  the  stand  that  they  will  not  arbitrate 
as  long  as  that  Buildimg  Trades  Council  is  under  its  present  directors.  You  know 
that  is  asking  the  enemy  to  take  their  generals  off  the  field  before  you  treat  with 
them,  and  you  see  that  is  not  equitable.  If  both  sides  are  so  confident  that  they 
are  right,  uiey  need  not  be  afraid  to  arbitrate  imder  any  circumstances  where 
^ere  are  fair  arbitrators. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  building  contractors  a  printed  constitution 
by-laws  of  their  association? — ^A.  I  hardly  think  they  have,  because  it  has 
only  been  called  into  existence  during  the  strike.  It  did  not  exist  before.  We 
existed  only  as  separate  bodies  before  that,  and  the  other  side  existed  in  the  form 
of  this  Building  Trades  Council;  consequently,  you  see  where  the  one  side  was 
weak  and  the  other  strong.  The  other  side  saw  that;  so  they  have  a  central  body 
now,  and  it  is  up  to  them.  But  there  are  a  thousand  different  businesses  now 
that  are  suffering  through  us.  Take  the  manufacturing  woodworkers,  manu- 
facturers of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds;  the  stone  auarries,  and  sandpits,  and  the 
limekilns — they  are  all  shut  down;  all  suffering  tnrough  nothing  wrong  on  their 
part.  You  see  how  the  public  is  suffering.  I  estimate  about  200,000  mouths  to 
feed;  they  are  not  having  any  breadwinners  to-day.  That  will  have  some 
peculiar  effects  after  a  little  while.  A  great  many  or  the  employers  say:  *'We 
don't  want  to  deal  with  unions  at  all."  That  is  like  asking  your  enemy  to  lay 
aside  his  wea^ns  so  you  can  go  for  him.  They  have  no  other  weapons  of  defense 
except  the  union. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  building  trades  council  people  were  to  offer  to 
armtrate,  or  if  the  contractors  were  to  offer  to  arbitrate,  that  the  other  side 
would  consider  that  the  side  offering  to  arbitrate  felt  that  they  had  lost  the  fiight, 
and  that  they  would  then  continue  it? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The  difficulty 
will  be  in  getting  unbiased  arbitrators. 

3.  You  think  there  is  no  fear  on  either  side  holding  them  back?— A.  No. 
.  That  sort  of  a  settlement?— A.  No;  don't  see  where  that  would  come  in  at 
all;  because,  in  regard  to  fights,  according  to  my  experience  in  "past  fights,  this 
one  is  hardly  started  yet;  it  is  only  beginning. 

Q.  The  reason  I  asked  you  was,  one  gentleman  testified  here  yesterday  that 
that  is  why  the  labor  side  would  generally,  in  these  fights,  refuse  to  .be  the  nrst  to 
move  in  the  matter  of  arbitration,  because  they  would  consider  tliat  the  other 
side  would  look  upon  them  then  as  beaten. — ^A.  A  few  of  the  unions  are  in  favor 
of  arbitration.  I  spoke  to  the  president  of  one,  and  to  the  second  in  authority  of 
another — the  two  largest  unions — and  they  consented  to  it  at  the  time  when  this 
arbitration  question  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Madden.  The  president  of  the  car- 
penters'union  and  the  head  men  of  the  oricklayers'  union  said  they  would  be  very 
willing  to  arbitrate  this  matter,  but  that,  being  members  of  this  central  body,  it 
had  to  go  before  each  organization  in  that  body  to  be  voted  on.    I  should  like  to 
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make  a  snggestion  here  in  regard  to  these  bodies  on  both  sides:  If,  in  arbitrating, 
it  might  oe  possible  to  get  a  system  of  referendum  voting  by  each  organization, 
r^^rding  the  rules,  etc.,  that  may  from  time  to  time  come  up.  At  the  present 
time  the  heads  of  those  unions  come  with  their  nearest  friends  and  acquaintances 
and  control  those  unions  without  the  help  of  the  rest  of  the  voters.  They  are 
governed  by  a  system  of  voting  similar  to  the  States;  but  some  of  the  unions  are 
so  large  that  if  they  were  all  to  come  down  you  would  have  to  get  two  churches 
to  hold  them  the  night  the  officers  are  elected,  whereas  only  about  300  or  400 
come.  Consequently,  the  2,000  or  3,000  thousand  that  remain  at  home  have  not 
a  direct  vote.  By  referendum  vote  I  mean  a  vote  similar  to  what  they  have  in 
Switzerland.  Whenever  anything  of  any  moment  comes  up  you  put  it  on  a  x)ostal 
card  and  mail  it  to  each  member,  and  he  votes  yes  or  no  ana  sends  it  back  again. 
By  that  means  both  bodies  would  have  better  officers  and  representatives,  and 
questions  would  be  better  known. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  system  has  been  tried, 
either  by  the  employees  or  the  employers? — A.  Never  has  been,  except  in  one  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  employed  in  two  different  businesses  here;  the  typographical 
union  has  got  it,  and  the  employees  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  usM  it  with 
great  success  this  year,  and  defeated  a  strike  through  it.  They  were  fl[oing  to  have 
a  strike  on  their  hands,  and  the  employees  ^took  a  referendum  vote  from  one  end 
of  the  road  to  the  other,  and  the  majority  ruled  against  the  strike.  Now,  there  it 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  or  ten  men  to  order  that  terrible  strike.  It 
came  directly  before  the  people  who  were  most  interested  in  it.  If  the  strike 
here  had  been  treated  the  same  way,  we  should  not  have  had  any  strike— on  both 
sides. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  agitation  on  your  side  or  on  the  side  of  the  men  for 
adopting  the  referendum? — A.  No;  none  whatever. 

Q.  You  would  earnestly  recommend  it,  then,  as  one  of  the  means  for  avoiding 
these  labor  difficulties?-— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  means  of  doing  so. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  be  strictly  in  line  with  the  true  principles  of  popular 
government? — A.  Yes.  I  base  it  upon  this:  I  notice  that  unions,  when  first  formed 
and  for  a  number  of  years,  are  carried  on  in  very  good  shape;  they  depend  a  great 
deal  upon  the  principal  officers,  the  honesty  of  those  officers,  and  their  executive 
ability.  But  after  a  time  certain  interests  get  a  hold  so  as  to  get  those  offices  for 
their  own  friends,  and  when  that  goes  along  for  a  certain  time  everything  changes; 
they  begin  to  nag  on  us  and  get  disagreeable  rules  and  regulations,  and  get  mc- 
tion  at  once,  while  the  former  good  men  that  were  there  carried  the  thing  on  with 
success.  Take  the  locomotive  engineers;  see  how  long  they  have  been  under  Chief 
Arthur,  and  how  few  strikes  they  have  had;  and  I  could  give  you  an  instance  in 
our  own  association,  the  bricklayers'  association;  for  8  to  13  years  they  had  very 

food  men,  of  good  executive  ability,  at  the  head  of  it,  and  all  that  time  that  we 
ad  the  arbitration  board  we  had  no  trouble;  but  the  officers  of  it  changed,  and 
with  the  change  of  officers  comes  the  change  of  course.  One  may  be  a  peace  board 
and  the  next  combative  fellows.  These  tnin^  take  place,  and  the  rank  and  fiie 
have  no  hand  in  it  at  all — no  hand  in  the  placing  of  tnese  officers. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  up  the  subject  in  your  contractors*  central  body? — A.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  projwrtion  of  the  contractors  object  to  trade  unions  and 
to  aealing  with  their  representatives?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  said  that  some  of  them  were  opposed  to  them?^A.  Yes;  but  you  would 
have  to  get  their  names  to  it  before  you  could  tell  whether  they  were  for  or 
against  them. 

O.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  majority  is  for  or  against  it? — ^A.  The  majority, 
I  think,  is  for  the  trade  unions;  that  is,  are  not  against  the  unions.  They  all 
usually  are  for  it,  but  they  qualify  it  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  unions  of  a 
certain  kind — unions  that  would  not  bother  our  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  What  feature  of  trade  unionism  is  most  objectionable 
to  the  contractors?-— A.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  it  is  the  sympathetic  strike ;  that  is 
about  the  only  real  feature  I  see.  This  walking-delegate  question  that  they  bring 
uj) — I  find  very  little  to  say  against  that,  and  a  good  deal  m  its  favor.  I  consider 
that  the  delegate  is  only  a  man  appointed  to  do  certain  things,  and  I  must  say 
that  many  of  them  are  good,  conscientious  men,  attending  to  their  business  just 
as  I  would  to  mine.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  dealing  with  them  directly,  and 
I  have  found  most  of  them  are  good  men. 

().  Is  not  an  impression  sought  to  be  made  that  the  walking  delegate  is  the  whole 
thing — ^that  he  can  order  a  strike  or  call  a  strike  off,  and  dp  everything? — ^A.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  have  that  impression;  but  1  found  it  different.  I  found  that  his 
I>ower8  are  not  very  well  denned,  and  if  he  is  a  seditious  man — ^what  I  mean  is, 
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hasty  and  hot-tempered — ^he  is  apt  to  make  trouble.  As  I  said  before,  he  does  not 
carr^  aroimd  any  written  regulations  in  regard  to  his  powers,  and  the  men 
ascribe  many  powers  to  him  mat  he  has  not  got. 

Q.  His  men? — ^A.  The  workmen.  You  see  he  has  so  many  in  such  a  district  to 
look  after,  and  he  has  to  see  that  these  men  are  working  according  to  union  rules. 
If  he  did  not,  there  could  not  be  any  union. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  walking  delegates  with  whom  you  came  in  contact  ever  arbi- 
trarilydeclare  strikes,  or  call  them  off,  or  make  trouble  for  you? — A.  Yes. 

S.  They  did?— A.  Yes. 
.  Can  you  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  case? — ^A.  In  building  an  elevator 
for  the  Armour  Comi)any  we  employed  stonecutters  to  dress  off  the  top  of  the 
large  stones,  and  the  union  delegate  of  the  bricklayers  came  around  and  arbi- 
tr^il^  ordered  all  his  men  belonging  to  his  organization  to  quit  work  on  that 
building.  The  trouble  was  between  the  two  organizations— not  between  them 
and  me.  They  said  the  stonecutters  had  no  right  to  cut  those  stones,  and  that 
the  bricklayers'  union  had  that  right.  It  took  these  two  bodies  2  days  to  settle 
which  of  them  should  do  the  work,  and  in  the  meantime  the  work  stopped.  Then 
they  compromised  the  matter.  One  fellow  took  one  x>art  of  the  stone  off  and  the 
other  fellow  took  the  other  portion  off.  All  the  same  wages  to  me;  did  not  cut 
any  G^poae  with  me;  I  was  not  interested.  They  lost  about  $300  in  wages  on  that 
one  tnfle,  when  my  loss  did  not  amount  to  much.  That  is  to  show  jrou  that  they 
actually  do  harm  to  themselves  through  the  system.  Now,  if  there  is  an  arbitra- 
tion system  in  vogue,  a  central  one— you  see  an  individual  arbitration  would  not 
do;  it  would  have  to  be  sent  to  a  central  board,  because  it  was  a  dispute  between 
two  different  trades. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  ux)on  how  many  buildings  partially  erected 
work  nas  been  suspended  as  a  result  of  this  present  difficulty? — ^A.  I  don*t  know 
how  many. 

Q.  Have  you  any  approximate  idea? — ^A.  I  read  in  the  papers,  from  the  report 
of  the  masons'  association,  there  were  300. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  were  generaUy  large  buildings? — ^A.  There 
are  not  many  large  buildings.    There  are  probably  about  20  large  buildings. 

Q.  What  are  the  others,  dwellings? — ^A.  Small  and  repair  jobs;  something  like 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  strike  affect  the  work  on  this  Government 
building? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  does  not  seem  to  go  ahead?— A.  Could  not  go  ahead  with  this  weather, 
anyway,  and  they  have  no  material  there  to  go  ahead  with;  the  granite  has  not 
come. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  practically  impossible  for  the  owners  of  those 
buildings  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  go  ahead  and  complete  the 
work? — A.  Yes.  They  can  go  ahead  with  any  of  them  and  complete  them  if  they 
could  but  hire  the  union  men  to  complete  them. 

Q.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  do  that? — A.  No;  because  they  are  in  the 
same  boat  as  we  are — ^it  is  the  owners  on  a  strike  more  than  anvthing  else.  We 
put  strike  clauses  in  all  our  contracts,  so  when  these  kickups  of  the  unions  come 
it  is  the  owner  that  gets  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy)  He  suffers?— A.  Yes.  We  could  not  do  otherwise  with- 
out being  ruined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  effect  does  that  have  on  building  in  the 
city? — A.  It  has  not  a  very  good  effect. 

Q.  Is  it  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  city  and  to  the  contractors  and  to  the  material 
men? — ^A.  If  we  had  a  brisk  building  year  it  would  be  serious,  but  as  we  have 
had  very  dull  years  for  the  last  10  vears  here  the  effect  has  not  been  so  serious. 

Q.  If  this  trouble  were  removed,  what  would  ba,  in  your  opinion,  the  effect 
upon  building? — ^A.  It  would  have  a  good,  healthy  effect.  But  building  is  not 
wnere  all  the  things  come  in.  This  same  system  that  we  are  under  now  is  being 
introduced  in  nearlv  every  branch  of  manufacturing  interests,  and  it  will  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  manufacturing  interests  that  it  has  had  with  us. 

Q.  I  don't  know  that  I  understand  exactly  what  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  the  different  parties  are.  What  are  the  real  subjects  of  conten- 
tion?— A.  The  thing  in  a  nutshell  is  this,  that  the  employer  and  employees  have 
organizations  and  both  of  those  organizations  work  separately.  For  instance, 
the  employees'  organization  goes  on  to-night  in  its  lodge  and  formulates  a  whole 
lot  of  rules  and  says,  **  Now,  those  are  the  rules  we  are  going  to  have  in  our  shops 
this  year."  And  they  go  on — ^number,  number,  number,  different  rules — and 
when  they  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  here  is  the  place  for  the  employer's  name  to  be 
put.    That  is  all  the  employer  has  to  say  about  those  rules — ^tlus  little  piece  at 
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the  bottom.  If  he  does  not  put  his  name  there,  the  employer  knows  what  the 
consequence  is — ^that  he  has  got  to  fight.  Now,  if  there  were  no  organization  of 
the  employees  on  that  side,  we  shonld  not  formnlate  our  demands  in  that  shape, 
but  they  would  have  to  work  under  us:  we  should  have  it  our  own  way;  we 
would  Imock  out  the  8-hour  system;  we  would  knock  out  the  weekly  pay  day;  we 
would  knock  the  double-time  business,  and  we  would  have  it  just  as  it  was  80 
years  ago— right  straight  as  you  find  it  in  the  farming  communities  to-day. 

Q.  Is  there  no  difference,  then,  between  the  contending  parties  in  regara  to  pay 
per  hour? — ^A.  Sometimes  that  comes  up — not  this  year;  but  3  years  ago,  I  thmk 
it  was,  or  4,  the  union  loop  was  built  through  the  city,  and  the  common,  everyday 
laborers  on  the  buildings  nad  no  unions,  never  had  a  union  before  that,  and  they 
were  working  idl  the  way  from  $1.75  to  90  cents  a  day.  I  could  point  you  to 
building  here  where  the  labor  was  90  cents  a  day.  That  class  of  laborers  began 
or^nizmg.  They  got  up  a  union ,  and  with  the  help  of  the  other  unions,  when  mey 
jomed  their  central  body,  they  have  been  able  to  gradually  raise  their  wages,  and 
their  conditions  were  bettered,  until  last  year  they  were  able  to  formulate  the 
regular  tabulated  statement,  print  it,  and  send  it  around  to  us,  containing  all  the 
regulations.  The  rate  was  to  be  25  cents  an  hour.  That  was  a  good  rate  and 
everyone  signed  it  without  any.  hesitation.  They  were  the  same  parties  that 
were  getting  an  average  of  $1.50  4  years  ago,  and  some  of  them  as  low  as  90  cents. 
This  year  they  improved  a  little  on  that  and  made  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  or 
20  per  cent  on  the  good  wages  of  last  year.  Now,  if  you  keep  that  on  indefinitely, 
where  would  you  get?  The  bricklayers,  when  we  had  this  board  of  arbitration — 
both  sides  came  and  agreed  on  the  wages.  The  wages  were  about  the  same  for 
about  6  years.  This  year  the  bricklayers  on  their  side  alone,  you  know,  raised  it 
15  or  30  per  cent — 15  per  cent,  I  think  it  was.  They  were  going  to  raise  from  50 
to  60,  but  it  was  not  done.  This  was  only  put  in  for  us  the  day  before  the  strike 
occurred,  consequently  we  don't  know  anything  about  it.  It  is  the  making  of 
these  demands  on  one  side  that  is  objectionable,  without  the  other  having  a  say 
at  aU  about  it. 

Q.  While  these  demands  are  within  the  rules  that  have  ^ust  been  adopted  for 
signature  by  the  other  side,  is  there  no  chance  for  consultation  about  it? — ^A.  Oh, 
no;  there  is  not.  We  are  never  taken  into  account  at  all,  but  we  are  asked  to 
mail  them  back. 

Q.  Without  any  immediate  consultation? — ^A.  Without  any  immediate  consul- 
tation; that  is,  one  side,  you  see,  is  just  merely  dictating  to  another;  that  is  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  constitution  or  by-laws  with  your  association? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes;  the  masons*  association  has.  The  one  you  asked  me  about  was  a  different 
association  from  the  masons'  association.  That  is  a  new  body  just  come  into 
existence.  But  the  masons*  association  is  a  regular  incorporated  body,  with  rules 
and  all,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  about  13  or  14  j^ears. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  the  constitution  is  concerned,  it  is  permanent? — ^A.  Yes;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  by-laws  are  subject  to  be  changed  from  time  to  time? — ^A.  Yes. 
All  this  comes  fii  the  working  rules  which  govern  us  at  our  employment.  The 
rules  for  governing  the  societies  themselves  we  do  not  know  anything  about. 
But  each  side  formulates — or  one  side,  anyway,  of  late  has  been  formulating — 
working  rules.  It  is  the  employees*  side  this  time.  They  have  been  formulatmg 
1^  the  working  rules. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  do  not  have  in  your  possession  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  masons  ana  builders*  association,  do  you? — ^A.  No;  I  am  not  a  member  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  as  it  seems  that  it  is  barely  possible  to  get  arbitration  or  conciliation 
between  the  contending  forces,  what  is  your  judgment  in  regard  to  arbitration 
under  some  State  or  Federal  law? — A.  I  do  not  tmnk  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
a  law  passed,  and  if  you  did  get  it  passed  it  would  not  last  long.  The  Irish  hmd 
law  and  the  Scotch  cotter  law  are  the  only  two  laws  I  know  oi  in  regard  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  and  they  had  to  do  only  with  the  landlord  on  one  side  and 
the  tenant  on  the  other.  In  Ireland,  if  the  rent  is  too  high,  you  just  notify  the 
court,  a  court  especially  adapted  for  it.  It  was  a  short  way  of  smoothing  over 
the  Irish  land  difficulty,  and  it  was  most  excellent,  and  the  same  way  in  Scotland. 

Q.  If  something  of  this  kind  could  be  inaugurated,  what  would  then  be  the 
prospect  of  getting  the  contending  forces  here  together  in  a  peaceable  way?— A. 
The  different  interests  that  are  outside  of  us,  such  as  the  quarry,  brick,  lumber, 
and  so  on,  have  not  been  touched  much  yet.  It  has  been  bad  weather  and  the 
quarries  could  not  be  opened  up,  and  the  mills  usually  do  not  run  much  in  the 
winter.  But  in  a  few  weeks  more,  when  the  good  weather  comes,  their  employees 
will  begin  to  come  around  and  wonder  why  they  are  not  going  to  work.  They 
will  bring  pressure  on  their  employers  and  they  will  bring  pressure  on  other  ones, 
and  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  lot  of  things  wiU  come  into  operation 
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to  concentrate  on  these  two  bodies.  These  two  bodies  are  the  whole  thing  at  the 
present  time,  and  each  of  them  is  standing  on  its  own  rights. 

Q.  Are  the  material  men  preparing  to  go  to  work  this  spring? — ^A.  Well,  yes; 
they  always  do.  Bnt  in  regard  to  the  point  of  work,  there  is  no  nse  of  their 
piling  np  stnff ,  paying  out  money  for  labor,  and  letting  it  lie  there  in  their  hands 
until  they  see  some  way  that  they  are  going  to  turn  that  into  money. 

Q.  If  the  contractors  and  the  bnilders  and  the  anions  remain  in  this  condition, 
is  there  any  encouragement  for  the  material  men  to  go  to  work?— A.  Oh,  no;  no 
encouragement. 

Q.  They  will  not.  then,  come  around  to  sell  material  until  a  change  occurs?— A. 
No.  They  will  make  a  pressure  to  come  from  that  side  of  the  house.  There  will 
be  a  pressure  from  the  other  side.  The  grocery  men  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
these  long  credits  that  these  men  are  wanting.  They  are  wanting  them  now, 
and  these  grocery  men  will  beg^in  to  kick,  and  after  a  whOe  you  will  find  that  the 
public  will  step  in,  and  when  they  step  in  one  or  both  of  those  sides  will  be  sat- 
isfied then  by  allowing  these  other  ones  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  have  done 
themselves. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  good  policy  for  the  contending  parties  to  get  together  and 
not  wait  until  the  summer  comes  and  the  harvest  passes?— A.  They  are  preju- 
diced against  each  one  another  bitterly. 

Q.  You  think  that  prejudice  ynU.  have  to  work  away  before  they  can  do  any- 
thing?— A.  Yes;  it  will. 

Q._And  the  forces  will  be  adequate  to  bring  that  condition  of  affairs  about? — 
A.  Well,  the  pressure  on  either  side,  of  the  hungry  workmen— they  will  begin  to 
see  their  position  when  they  see  there  is  no  disposition  to  g^ve  them  bread. 

Q.  Which  side  will  hold  out  the  longer? — ^A.  You  take  200,000  on  one  side  with 
mouths  to  fill  and  hunger  starving  them,  and  men  on  the  other  that  have  money, 
and  there  is  no  question  about  that.  I  am  approached  every  day  by  parties  to 
give  them  something  to  keep  them  from  starving. 

Q.  The  unions  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  them? — ^A.  They  will  take  care  of 
them  x)artially;  they  ynU.  take  care  of  a  certain  portion,  and  they  will  beg  help 
from  outside  unions  to  aid  them;  the  outside  unions  will  help  them  and  protract 
the  thing  longer. 

Q.  Both  sides  maintain  about  the  same  attitude  toward  each  other— neither 
side  disposed  to  give  in? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  in  a  worse  attitude,  because  the 
long[er  it  has  lasted  the  more  bad  blood  is  spoiled  between  them.  The  workmen 
are  in  a  very  angry  mood,  and  whto  some  workmen  take  their  places  they  ai*e  apt 
to  lose  their  temper  a  little  and  their  judgment. 

Q.  In  other  words,  had  the  conciliation  oetter  come  before  their  judgment  gives 
away?— A.  You  may  conciliate  him  at  this  time;  but  he  never  forgets  the  time 
when  he  was  hungry.  Thirty  years  will  not  efface  it;  and  that  is  what  I  see  is 
the  most  deplorable  thing  among  the  lower  classes.  The  lower  classes  are  all- 
powerful;  they  have  the  votes.  The  lower  classes  of  Europe  do  not.  A  fight 
there  means  tne  stirring  up  of  their  blood,  but  here  it  is  different. 

Q.  How  do  they  see  that  after A.  (Interrupting.)  They  see  it  to  their  own 

self-interest — ^a  different  point  of  view  there. 

Q.  And  the  party  that  can  make  the  greatest  bid  for  their  self-interest  is  the  one 
that  gets  the  most? — ^A.  Well,  that  is  usually  the  case.  We  all  vote  according  to 
our  interests  when  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  ''  When  self  the  wavering  balance 
holds/tis  rarely  right  adjusted." 

Q.  Why  should  Chicago  become  the  storm  center?— A.  Because  we  have  the 
largest  bodies  of  workmen  here  of  any  place  in  manufacturing.  Chica^  is  Simon 
pure  a  manufacturing  city;  there  is  nothing  else  in  it  but  manufacturing,  and  we 
nave  enormous  manufacturing  interests  here. 

Q.  Do  not  the  workmen  recognize  the  fact  that  they  must  necessarily  lose 
largely,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers,  in  this  strike?— A.  Yes;  they  knew  it  from 
the  beginning;  but  it  is  principle,  they  say;  there  is  a  fierce  attack  on  them.  The 
workman  knows  what  the  consequences  are  of  the  breaking  up  of  his  union,  and 
he  will  make  a  fight  for  tnat  union  to  the  very  last  ditch. 

<J.  Is  there  a  determination  on  the  i)art  of  the  employers  to  break  up  the 
unions?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is.  Some  of  them  may  talk  that  way,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  can  be. 

Q.  Are  not  unions,  properly  managed,  a  good  thing  instead  of  a  bad?— A.  They 
are.  There  are  a  great  many  good  points  in  them,  such  as  the  ecjualization  of 
wages  to  all  of  us.  I  like  to  pay  the  same  wages  my  opponent  is  paying.  I  should 
not  like  him  to  pay  20  or  30  per  cent  less  than  I  do;  and  if  there  was  nothing  to 
regulate  the  wages  we  would  always  be  under  a  suspicion  that  he  was  getting  his 
labor  at  a  lower  price.  ^  , 
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Q.  And  maintaming  that  regular  scale  of  labor  in  any  x>artiGnlar  industry  is  an 
advantage  to  all  engaged  in  that  industry,  is  it  not? — A.  As  long  as  that  scale  is 
kept  in  a  condition  consonant  with  the  surroundings. 

Q.  Will  the  workmen  in  times  of  depression  be  willing  to  concede  something 
to  conditions? — ^A.  I  have  failed  yet  to  find  anyone  with  lower  wages.  I  do  not 
know  but  there  might  have  been  such  a  case,  but  I  can  not  remember  it. 

<^.  They  demand  the  same  wages  m  times  of  depression  as  in  times  of  pros- 
perity?— A.  We  have  passed  through  a  period  of  d!epression  here  for  this  last  8 
or  10  years,  and  the  one  special  union  that  I  have  had  to  deal  with  has  steadily 
kept  its  rate  of  wages  at  the  same  figure,  or  very  near  it. 

Q.  If  shorter  hours  or  an  increase  m  wages  is  agreed  upon  in  time  of  prosperity, 
that  continues  during  depression,  does  it? — ^A.  It  does  where  the  unions  are  strong 
enough  to  uphold  it,  and  where  the  employers  do  not  combat  it  by  any  effective 
method.  But  our  experience  in  this  past  10  years  has  been  that  these  unions  have 
carried  through  their  workmen  in  excellent  shape,  after  having  got  the  rules, 
and  have  also  held  up  the  X)rice  of  labor  all  through  the  dull  times. 

Q.  Do  or  do  not  unions  improve  the  moral  and  social  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  their  members? — ^A.  Tney  do,  greatly;  they  improve  it  greatly.  They  are 
the  only  thing  that  improves.  There  is  nothing  else  left  for  them.  The  churches 
do  not;  I  am  quite  sure  politics  do  not;  and  I  do  not  see  anything  else.  The 
unions  are  a  great  social  uplifting  for  their  members. 

Q.  And  the  good  and  the  bad  that  comes  from  a  union  depend  altogether  on  how 
the  union  is  managed? — A.  Exactly,  altogether. 

Q.  If  the  officers  have  the  interest  of  their  members  at  heart  they  ynU.  make 
an  effort  to  better  the  condition  of  each  individual  member,  and  not  of  themselves 
alone? — ^A.  And  they  will  know  that  their  employers'  interest  is  their  interest;  a 
great  many  of  them  do  that. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Unless  you  think  of  some  further  statement  you  would  like  to 
make  yourself,  Mr.  Nicholson,  we  will  excuse  you. 

(At  8.25  p.  m. .  March  22, 1900,  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson  was  recalled  as  a  witness, 
and  testified  as  follows:) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Oulrke.)  Have  you  papers  that  were  spoken  of  this  morning  that 
you  are  ready  to  submit  to  the  commission? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  refer  to  them  and  make  them  part  of  your  testimony.^A.  It  is  jwirt 
of  the  Master  Mason  and  Builders'  Association  constitution  and  by-laws  for  1898, 
showing  the  rules  of  arbitration  adopted  by  the  master  masons  for  that  year.  As 
I  said  before,  the  arbitration  was  dropped  afterwards,  and  now  we  have  no  arbi- 
tration. That  is  the  last  year  that  arbitration  took  place.  It  had  been  in  vogue 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  have  here  the  bricklayers  and  stone  masons'  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  of  1894,  showing  the  same  system  of  arbitration  there.  Their 
constitution  provided  for  arbitration  at  that  time.  It  was  carried  on  before  that 
and  consecutively  until  1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  the  discipline  features  of  the  association  you 
belong  to,  the  one  you  spoke  about  this  morning,  hy  which  they  prevent  a  man 
who  has  violated  some  or  their  provisions  from  getting  materials  on  even  terms 
with  others?— A.  I  could  not  si)eak  accurately  on  that  of  which  I  don't  know.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  that  personally.  Our  firm  is  a  member.  My  son  is  a  mem- 
ber. They  only  allow  one  individual  of  the  firm  to  be  there,  consequently  I  can 
not  speak  of  it. 

I  have  also  the  new  svstem  that  has  been  adopted,  and  I  think  has  been  partly 
the  cause  of  this  trouble,  this  last  year  or  so;  that  will  bring  it  stronger  to  you. 
Here  is  the  agreement  that  we  signed  with  the  carpenters'  executive  council 
April  21, 1899: 

Cabpentees'  Executive  Council  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity, 

Chicago,  April  21, 1899, 

articles  of  aoreement 

Between  T.  Nicholson  &  Sons  Co. ,  contracting  carpenters  and  builders,  party 

of  tiie  first  part,  and  the  Carpenters'  Executive  Council  of  Chicago,  party  of  the 

second  part. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  covenants  and  agrees,  in  consideration  of  the  strict 
observance  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  of  certain  rules,  regulations,  and  obli- 
gations herein  set  forth,  that  he  or  they  will  faithfully  keep  and  strictly  observe 
nie  following  rules: 

Article  I.  Eight  (8)  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  between  the  hours  of 
8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  except  Saturday,  when  work  shall  cease  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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Abt.  n.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  a  journeyman  carpenter  shall  be  forty 
two  and  one-half  (4^)  cents  per  hour,  from  April  1, 1899,  to  March  31, 1900. 

Akt.  III.  Double  time  shall  be  allowed  on  all  overtime,  Sunday  work.  New 
Year's  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thankf^ving  Day,  Christmas  Day, 
or  days  celebrated  for  the  foregoing.  No  work  shall  be  allowed  imder  any  pre- 
tense on  Labor  Day,  which  shall  be  the  first  Monday  in  September,  or  after  13 
o'clock  noon  on  Saturday.  But  if  two  or  more  shifts  of  men  are  employed,  the 
same  men  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  on  more  than  one  shift  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  six  (6)  hours  shall  constitute  a  night  shift,  and  the  wages  for  such 
six  (6)  hours  shall  be  equivalent  to  eight  (8)  hours  during  day. 

Art.  rV.  Every  journeyman  carpenter  shall  receive  his  pay  in  full  each  week 
on  Tuesday,  not  later  than  5  p.  m.,  but  in  case  of  discharge  he  must  be  paid  at 
once  on  the  job  or  waiting  time  paid.  In  case  of  a  temporary  lay  off  for  any  cause 
whatever  he  shall  be  paid  in  full  if  he  so  demands. 

Art.  V.  All  apprentices  shall  belong  to  the  union  and  carry  the  current  work- 
ing card,  but  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  work  as  an  apprentice  after  having 
attiained  the  age  of  twenty-one  (21)  years. 

Art.  VI.  There  shall  be  a  steward  appointed  by  the  carpenters  on  each  job, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  all  carpenters  employed  slmll  carry  the  current 
working  card  issued  by  the  Carpenters' Executive  Council,  and  report  any  viola- 
tions of  the  articles  contained  in  this  agreement. 

Art.  Vn.  The  foreman  controlling  any  job  shall  belong  to  the  union,  carry  the 
current  working  card  issued  by  the  Carpenters'  Executive  Council,  and  see  that 
all  provisions  of  this  agreement  are  strictly  enforced. 

Art.  VIII.  The  properly  credentialed  agents  of  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  have  access  to  any  work  under  construction  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
during  working  hours. 

Art.  IX.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  hire  none  but  union  carpenters  in 
good  standing,  carrying  the  current  working  card  issued  by  the  Cari)enter8'  Exec- 
utive Council.  In  cases  of  a  company  of  contractors  only  one  member  of  the  firm 
will  be  allowed  to  work  with  tools. 

Art.  X.  A  sympathetic  strike  when  ordered  to  protect  the  union  principles 
herein  laid  down  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  this  agreement. 

Art.  XI.  The  party  of  the  first  i)art  shall  not  be  ^owed  to  lump,  ]^iece  out,  or 
sublet  any  of  his  carpenter  work;  neither  shall  any  journeyman  who  is  a  member 
of  any  association  represented  in  the  Carpenters'  Executive  Council  be  permitted 
to  take  piecework  in  any  shape  or  manner. 

Art.  XII.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part  shall  be  considered  a  just  cause  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  for  order- 
ing all  carpenter  work  to  cease. 

T.  Nicholson  &  Sons  Co., 

715-167  Dearborn  street.  City. 

[seal.]  Carpenters'  Executive  Council, 

T.  Cruise,  President, 
Luke  Grant,  Secretary. 

I  also  have  a  letter  here  from  the  carpenters'  council,  dated  January  2, 1900, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

**  Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  inform  you  after  April  1, 1900,  the  demands  of  the  car- 
penters will  be  for  a  minimum  wage  scale  of  fifty  cents  (50)  per  hour. 
**  We  will  be  prepared  to  receive  signatures  to  our  new  agreement  ^ter  March  1. 
**  Respectfully,  yours, 

"Carpenters'  Executive  Council, 
**  Per  Luke  Grant,  Secretary.'' 

You  will  note  here  this  is  an  ex  parte  agreement;  it  has  been  all  written  up  by 
the  other  side,  except  the  signature  (referring  to  agreement  submitted  by  the 
carpenters'  council,  to  go  into  effect  April  1, 1899). 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Didyoij  sign  this  agreement?--A.  My  firm  signed  it. 
That  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  That  was  for  last  summer.  There  is  nothing  in 
that  agreement  that  I  take  any  umbrage  at,  except  that  it  is  ex  parte. 

Q.  You  were  not  consulted  in  the  making  of  any  features  of  it?— A.  No;  all 
that  I  could  do  was  to  refuse  to  sign  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  what  you  say  was  the  beginning  or  the  cause  of 
the  present  trouble? — ^A.  I  would  not  say  it  was  the  cause,  but  it  contains  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  procedure  from  the  former  way,  of  arbitration,  of  getting  mutually 
together  and  making  agreements.  If  you  will  note  these  articles  you  will  see  it 
U  very  easy  to  get  up  trouble  on  that  score. 
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Q.  A-somewhat  siinilar  method  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  both  sides  here — 
laying  down  an  ultimatum  or  dictating  terms  to  the  other  without  a  previous 
attempt  to  come  together. — A.  Exactly;  there  you  have  the  thing  in  a  nutshell. 

Now,  here  is  one  of  a  later  date.  This  is  this  vear's  one;  tho  bridge  and  struc- 
tural iron  workers'  union,  number  so  and  so,  which  is  of  the  same  imi)ort,  only 
stating  they  have  made  changes  from  last  year,  and  asking  us  to  note  these 
changes.  It  says;  '*  Herewith  please  find  a  copy  of  our  new  agreement,  which 
goes  into  effect  May  1, 1900.  Please  note  changes  from  present  agreement  in 
article  2  of  first  part  in  regard  to  scale  of  wages  and  pay  day;  also  in  article  3  of 
first  part  the  words  '  reconstruction  '  and  *  wrecking '  have  been  inserted  after  the 
word  *  erection.*  Also  a  change  in  article  2  of  second  part  by  inserting  matter  in 
reference  to  insx)ection  of  iron  or  steel  work  of  a  public  or  semipubhc  nature.'* 
(Agreement  referred  to  follows. ) 

"THIS  AGREEMENT 

"  Made  and  entered  into  on  this day  of ,  A.  D.  1900  between  the  follow- 
ing contractors  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers' 
Union  No.  1,  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  of  the  second  part,  to  go  into  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  1900,  and  continue  in  force  until  the  30th  day  of  April, 
1901,  to  cover  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  vicinity. 
**  Article  I.  Witnesseth,  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  that  on 
and  after  May  1, 1900,  and  until  April  30, 1901,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day*s 
work,  except  on  Saturday,  when  work  shall  cease  at  12  o'clock  noon.    That  douole 
time  be  paid  for  all  overtime,  also  for  Sundays,  New  Year's  Day,  22nd  of  Febru- 
ary, Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the  25th  day  of 
December  or  days  celebrated  for  same.    No  work  to  bo  permitted  on  Labor  Day. 
Work  shall  commence  at  8  o.clock  a.  m.  and  end  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.    The  noon 
may  be  curtailed  by  agreement  by  the  foreman  and  a  majority  of  the  workmen, 
but  in  no  way  more  than  eight  hours  to  be  flowed  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m. 
and  5  p.  m.    Any  infringement  on  time  of  noon  hour  by  sending  men  from  one 
part  of  job  to  another,  or  from  one  job  to  another,  is  strictly  forbidden. 

"Art.  II.  The  i)arty  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  to  pay  a  minimum  scale  of 
fifty  cents  per  hour  to  members  of  this  union,  and  further  agrees  to  have  pay  day 
once  every  week;  men  to  be  paid  in  currency  on  the  job  between  the  hours  of  8 
a.  m.  and  5  o'clock  p.  m.  In  case  of  a  lay  off  the  men  shall  be  paid  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours.  If  men  are  not  paid  in  that  time  they  shall  receive  waiting 
time  at  the  minimum  rate  per  hour.  The  party  of  the  first  part  further  a^grees 
that  there  shall  be  a  steward  allowed  on  every  job,  who  shall  attend  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  union,  and  such  duty  shall  be  performed  without  expense  or  incon- 
venience to  the  employer. 

"  Art.  III.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  employ  in  the  erection,  recon- 
struction, or  wrecking  of  bridges,  buildings,  viaducts,  steel  stacks,  and  all  iron 
and  steel  structural  work,  including  foundations,  and  the  erection  and  removal 
of  falsework  for  bridges  and  viaducts  in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  only  members  of 
the  party  of  the  second  part,  or  those  who  will  become  members  at  next  regular 
meeting  after  being  employed,  provided  that  they  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  party  of  the  second  part. 

*'  The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  not  more  than  one  member  of 
a  firm  shall  work  on  a  job  controlled  by  said  firm. 

**  The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  after  material  has  been  unloaded 
on  site,  all  handling  of  same  to  bo  done  by  members  of  party  of  second  part,  except 
when  necessary  to  use  tackle  or  derricks  to  unload,  it  shall  then  be  done  by  mem- 
bers of  this  union. 

**  The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  the  business  agent  of  the  union 
shall  have  access  to  the  works  at  all  times  during  working  hours,  but  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  or  delay  men  on  the  work  during  said  hours. 

**  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  well  and  duly  executed,  the  party  of  the 
second  part  hereby  agrees : 

**  Article  I.  That  they,  each  and  severally,  will  faithfully  and  in  a  workman- 
like manner  perform  all  duties  that  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  proper 
authority;  and  the  union  further  agrees  that  it  will  not  allow  its  members  to 
perform  any  work  for  any  contractors  that  have  not  signed  this  agreement,  but 
will  use  all  lawful  methods  and  call  on  our  central  bodies  to  assist  us  to  carry  out 
this  agreement,  the  city  of  Chicago  andTike  corporations  excepted. 

**  Art.  U.-  The  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  in  case  of  trouble  or 
any  misunderstanding  between  the  parties  of  this  agreement  the  difference  shall 
be  arbitrated.    Work  shall  proceed,  pending  the  arbitration,  under  the  conditions 
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of  this  agreement.  The  arbitrators  shall  be  three  entirely  disinterested  parties, 
one  selected  by  each  party  to  this  agreement,  and  the  third  selected  by  these  two; 
and  the  decision  of  these  arbitrators  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties.  Bnt  none 
of  the  definite  agreements  of  this  contract  shall  be  subject  to  arbitration.  A  sym- 
pathetic strike  by  other  trades,  or  called  by  the  central  bodies,  where  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  parties  of  this  agreement  to  take  part  to  protect  union  principles, 
shall  in  no  way  be  considered  a  violation  of  this  agreement.  We  also  reserve  the 
right  to  refuse  to  work  on  any  jobt  of  public  or  semipublic  nature  where  the 
inspection  of  iron  work  is  not  done  by  members  of  this  org^iization. 

"Art.  in.  This  union  strictly  forbids  piecework  of  any  land." 

This  one  has  not  been  signed  because  this  year's  work  has  not  gone  ahead  yet; 
and  this  trouble  has  come  up.  I  draw  the  most  attention  to  the  system  that  had 
been  carried  on  before,  between  one  of  the  bodies  and  the  contractors.  This 
system  of  conducting  it  was  carried  on  harmonously  for  about  8  or  10  years 
without  a  single  break  in  our  relations  whatever;  not  a  day  off,  for  strike  or  any 
other  cause. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  As  a  general  contractor  and  emj)loyer  for  years  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  labor  in  the  building  trades,  is  it  your  opinion  that  that  agreement 
formerly  existing  with  one  of  the  branches  is  entirely  feasible  for  all  the  others, 
and  that  it  would  work  equally  well  with  all  the  others? — ^A.  It  would.  It  would 
work  well,  with  good,  honest  men  at  the  heads  of  both  associations.  It  worked 
well  there,  which  was  a  practical  illustration  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  more  reason  to  doubt  that  you  would  get  good,  hon<^  men  in 
all  the  organizations  than  there  was  in  that  one? — ^A.  No.  I  have  had  relations 
with  the  present  officers,  and  I  have  found  them  exceedingly  fair  and  exceedingly 
courteous.  I  have  had  as  much  as  any  employer,  because  I  am  on  the  works,  and 
I  am  the  one  that  comes  in  direct  communication  with  the  walking  del^ate;  and 
last  year  and  year  before  we  did  about  as  large  a  business  as  any  one.  Last  sum- 
mer and  a  good  part  of  the  faU  I  had  about  160  carpenters  on  one  building,  and 
had  an  average  of  800  or  400  men  working  for  us;  and  if  there  was  not  a 
chance  to  get  trouble  there  there  could  not  be  anywhere.  Certainly  there  were 
a  few  things  that  it  was  pretty  hard  to  get  along  under,  that  did  not  amount  to 
anything.  A  board  of  arbitration  could  easily  have  remedied  that.  It  was  not 
a  thing  that  put  us  to  any  extraordinary  exx)en8e.  I  think  the  unions  have  been 
blamed  by  the  other  side  rather  excessively.  For  instance,  there  is  a  large  union 
here  that  has  weekly  pay  days.  Now,  I  do  not  see  why  the  other  unions  should 
not  have  weekly  pay  days  also.  I  consider  it  a  hardship  for  men  witJiout  a 
very  large  aihount  of  money — they  ought  to  be  paid  ever>  week.  But,  for 
instance,  one  union  here — ^not  the  one  I  am  speaking  of — ^wants  to  be  paid  at  Sat- 
urday noon  for  the  whole  week.  You  know  that  would  be  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  a  man  carrying  on  a  big  business.  The  other  one  I  refer  to  lets  ns  pay 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  giving  us  time  to  make  up  a  pay  roll;  but  think  of  paying 
off  800  or  400  men,  making  up  a  pay  roll,  and  paying  right  up  to  13  o'clock 
Saturday.  That  is  an  impossibility.  There  are  those  little  grievances  that 
creep  in,  but  they  can  be  remedied.  I  think  if  the  thing  could  be  put  before  the 
plumbers  as  a  body  it  could  be  fixed  up. 

Q.  You  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  once  a  week? — ^A.  I  think  all  men  should 
be  paid  once  a  week.  I  am  not  willing,  but  I  think  they  should  be  paid.  I  feel 
the  same  about  hours.  I  believe  they  should  work  8  hours.  I  had  better  give 
my  reasons  for  it.  Before  I  ever  came  to  this  country  I  never  worked  more  than 
51  hours  a  week  in  the  poor  country  of  Scotland.  If  we  could  exist  on  51  hours  a 
week  in  that  poor  country,  why,  m  this  rich  country,  should  we  work  longer? 
We  existed  well  there  on  5*1  hours  a  week,  9  hours,  and  6  hours  on  Saturday. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  compare  there  and  here? — A.  There  is  no  comparison  in 
the  wages.  There  is  another  thing  beyond  the  wage  question.  They  all  seem  to 
land  on  the  wage  question.  The  steadiness  of  employment  cuts  a  bigger  figure 
in  the  earnings  of  a  man  than  the  prices  per  day.  Now,  under  the  best  circum- 
stances of  the  year,  in  the  building  trades,  you  would  find  that  you  could  not 
make  over  200  days  a  year.  Our  pay  rolls  show  that  the  common  laboring  man, 
with  $3  a  day,  will  make  as  good  an  average  in  the  year  as  the  bricklayer  at  $4 
a  day,  because  we  can  give  him  steadier  work;  that  is,  there  is  more  of  his 
employment  around  than  of  the  other  fellows.  The  other  man  has  shorter  jobs; 
he  IS  out  of  a  job  every  week  or  so,  and  it  takes  a  little  while  to  get  a  job.  Th^e 
things  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  big  lump  per  day.  If  we 
were  hiring  these  men  per  year,  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  small  amount  per 
year  they  would  get.  The  average  earnings  of  a  bricklayer  in  Chicago  last  year, 
I  am  sure,  were  not  more  than  $400. 

Q.  Is  employment  in  Scotland  any  steadier? — ^A.  All  over  Europe  it  is  steadier. 
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I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  German  and  the  Swedish  workmen  also; 
have  lived  there. 

Q.  Why  is  that?— A.  You  would  have  to  eo  back  further  in  regard  to  business; 
for  instance,  fashions  change  here  in  nearly  everything;  values  are  fluctuating 
very  quickly  here;  they  do  not  fluctuate  as  much  there.  A  man  that  is  a  manu- 
facturer there,  in  dull  times  can  keep  that  manufactured  work  in  stock,  which  he 
can  not  do  here,  because  that  stock  will  be  out  of  fashion.  They  do  not  change 
their  fashions  on  anything  there  for  many  years.  Now,  since  I  have  come  here  I 
have  pulled  down  buildings  that  I  put  up — ^and  I  have  only  been  here  25  years — 
because  they  are  unserviceable.  Go  to  Europe  and  you  will  see  the  same  build- 
ing for  800  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris. )  Is  there  a  surplus  of  labor  in  this  country  that  causes 
an  uncertain  number  of  days'  employment  in  a  year? — A.  No;  it  is  this  way:  Our 
work  is  peculiar;  one  time  we  require  a  big  number  of  men.  Maybe  there  is  an 
extra  amount  of  building  going  on  in  one  place,  and  men  go  there  from  other 
cities.  That  city  is  not  able  to  handle  that  amount  of  work.  In  this  city  for  10 
or  15  years  we  have  had  a  big  surplus. 

Q.  The  more  frequent  demolition  of  building  here  than  there  makes  more 
work  for  labor,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes;  it  does,  but  it  does  not  make  a  capitalist  safe 
to  put  up  things  ahead  of  the  market.  For  instance,  in  New  Orleans  no  man  will 
build  umess  he  leases  first.  He  won't  speculate;  won't  put  up  a  building  until  he 
can  sign  a  lease  for  a  few  years.  We  were  taking  our  chances,  putting  up  build- 
ings, and  either  selling  them  or  doin^  something  else. 

Q.  The  rapid  growth  of  a  city  requires  frequent  changes  in  the  building,  does  it 
not? — ^A.  It  IS  the  change  from  the  old  method  of  three  or  four  story  bmldings  to 
the  sky  scraper  that  is  causing  it  mostly;  and  in  factories  we  have  made  the 
change  mostly  by  locating  them  on  the  railroads  and  making  it  convenient  for 
getting  in  coal  and  for  export  and  so  on.  We  have  made  many  changes.  It  is 
wonderful  what  changes  we  make.  For  instance,  here  are  elevators  built  15  years 
ago;  they  are  nearly  useless  to-day,  because  they  are  going  to  lengthen  the  cars. 
Tne  elevators  are  so  made  that  when  you  put  10  carloads  into  them  and  open  the 
doors  of  the  cars,  the  grain  runs  into  the  spouts.  If  you  change  the  length  of  the 
cars  the  spouts  don't  fit  the  cars,  and  you  must  build  a  new  elevator.  That  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do  here. 

(J.  It  would  seem  these  frequent  changes  would  make  more  work  and  steadier 
work,  rather  than  less  work  or-  more  unsteady  work.  Can  you  enlighten  us  a 
little  more  on  that  topic?— A.  It  simply  means  more  work  if  you  take  it  in  the 
aggregate;  but  then  the  work  is  uncertain.  One  year  we  will  have  every  man  well 
employed.  Last  fall  there  were  several  divisions  of  our  men  that  were  well 
employed;  every  man,  I  think,  was  employed.  From  the  Ist  of  January  until 
the  middle  of  May  or  the  middle  of  April  one-third  of  the  bricklayers  only  are 
employed,  and  about  one-half  or  two-tlurds  of  the  laborers.  It  fiuctuates  in  that 
way.    There  is  no  rule  that  you  can  lay  down  for  it  that  it  will  keep  to. 

Q.  Are  laborers  in  the  different  classes  in  the  building  trades  better  employed 
in  Scotland  and  in  other  European  countries  than  here? — A.  They  are  employed 
more  steadily;  for  instance,  you  go  on  a  big  building  there  and  you  are  about  a 
year  on  it.  There  are  very  few  bmldings  here  that  you  are  on  more  than  three  or 
four  months,  and  the  average  of  them  take  about  as  many  weeks.  The  most  of 
our  buildings  here  that  the  men  are  engaged  on — take,  for  instance,  the  brick- 
layers and  their  laborers— they  are  engaged  about  four  weeks  only,  then  they 
must  hunt  around  again. 

Q.  Are  not  the  conditions  of  the  workingmen  there,  all  things  considered,  bet- 
ter than  here?— A.  Better  there? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No;  rather  better  here;  with  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  these 
men  here.  It  was  when  they  could  own  a  home  here,  but  that  time  has  passed, 
and  it  very  nearly  brings  them  equal  to-day.  In  the  larger  cities  this  last  8  or  10 
years  they  have  not  been  able  to  accumulate  a  home;  I  guess  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  ones  that  owned  homes  lost  them  this  last  10  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  is  as  true  in  other  trades  as  in  the  build- 
ing trades? — A.  In  the  other  trades  the  hours  are  long  and  the  scales  of  wages 
low.  In  most  of  the  trades  outside  of  building,  where  they  are  imorganized,  labor 
is  always  poorly  paid  and  the  hours  are  long. 

Q.  How  many  workingmen  in  the  different  trades  own  their  homes  in  Scotland, 
compared  with  this  country? — A.  They  could  not  own  them  if  they  had  the  money. 
They  can  not  get  them  to  own,  and  if  these  conditions  here  contmue  they  will  be 
in  the  same  sl^pe  here,  as  a  result  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  80  years. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  in  CJoventry ,  England?— A.  Fairly  well. 
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(^.  Do  yon  know  how  many  workingmen  in  that  city  own  their  homes? — ^A.  In 
which  city? 

Q.  Ck)ventry? — ^A.  No;  bnt  I  know  that  the  English  workmen,  ^y  a  system  of 
cooperation.  Doth  in  their  stores  and  their  buildings,  have  made  great  progress 
dnnng  this  last  15  years — great  progress;  and  it  has  tended  greatly  to  elevate  the 
men.  Here  we  have  not  anything  of  that  kind.  Bnt  what  I  deprecate  most  is 
that  our  workmen  are  unable  to  get  homes.  If  our  workmen  had  homes  thejr 
would  not  be  striking  and  nothmg  else  would  occur  here;  we  should  be  a  well- 
governed  community  in  every  respect. 

Q.  Why  are  they  unable  to  get  them?  Because  they  can  not  pay  for  them?— A. 
There  are  two  thin^:  In  the  first  place,  the  land  surrounding  this  city  is  plentiful 
everywhere,  and  it  is  easily  got  to  by  workmen,  but  it  is  held  at  prices  outside  of  the 
power  of  workmen  to  buy.  Now,  I  have  gone  through  that  myself.  I  had  to  buy 
a  lot  at  an  extortionate  price— could  not  find  one  lower;  plenty  of  them,  but 
held  by  land  oWners  for  speculation.  That  is  the  case  here  to-day.  I  can  take 
you  over  thousands  of  acres  here  in  this  city  that  has  been  lying  idle  since  I 
came  here,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  for  every  25  feet  as  much  as  it  cost  per  acre 
25  years  ago.  ifow,  a  workman,  to  buy  a  lot,  it  will  cost  him  $500.  For  instance, 
I  am  taking  a  lot  5  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city;  it  will  cost  me  from  $400  to 
$500,  and  a  cottage  put  on  there  would  cost  $400  more.  That  is  $800.  It  would 
take  a  man  with  a  family  and  the  unsteady  employment,  8  to  10  years,  by  very 
close  economy,  and  maylie  longer,  to  make  that  nome.  But  there  has  been  no 
effort  among  tne  working  classes  themselves  to  provide  themselves  with  homes  as 
a  body. 

O.  Are  there  no  building  associations  among  them?— A.  There  are  building 
and  loan  associations,  but  the  money  borrowed  from  a  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation costs  you  15  per  cent,  unless  the  benefits  derived  from  the  others  will  pay 
iNK^k  some  of  it,  ana  the  courts  can  show  you  what  the  foreclojsuros  on  builcfing 
and  loan  associations  have  been  in  these  last  2  or  3  years.  It  is  enormous,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  In  the  next  place, 
what  is  a  workingman  to  do  with  his  small  savings?  There  is  no  savings  Imnk 
provided  by  the  Government  for  him.  I  liave  known  a  number  of  them  to  lose 
from  $100  to  $200  or$W)  with  those  banks. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  building  and  loan  associations  or  savings  banks? — A.  No;  sav- 
ings banks.  The  building  and  loan  ass(X!iations'  rates  are  entirely  too  high. 
Think  of  paying  20  per  cent  bonus  for  a  loan  and  then  paying  7  per  cent  inter^l 

Q.  Have  there  been  a  considerable  number  of  failures  of  savings  banks  in  this 
city? — ^A.  Yes;  from  time  to  time.  I  will  give  you  rather  a  severe  instance  of  my 
own:  I  had  some  girls,  and  I  thought  to  get  them  to  be  somewhat  economical 
with  their  pin  money,  and  I  took  them  down  to  the  Dime  Savings  Bank,  on  Wash- 
ington near  Clark,  and  I  used  to  give  them  pin  money,  and  they  went  there  for- 
4  years.  When  they  got  $30  or  $40  apiece  in  the  bank  it  shut  up.  I  had  a  brother, 
a  bricklayer,  a  very  saving  fellow,  and  he  lived  down  on  Oakland  Boulevard.  He 
accumulated  some  money  and  he  put  in  the  Oakland  Savings  Bank,  and  whenlie 
wanted  to  use  it  for  a  house  the  Oakland  Savings  Bank  was  non  est.  I  myself 
used  to  put  my  money  in  the  States  Saving  Bank,  and  I  remember  the  time  when 
the  servant  girls  and  others  used  to  stand  in  a  row  80  deep  to  put  their  money  in 
there.  They  speculated  down  in  the  wilds  of  Calumet,  and  up  went  the  bank. 
I  could  go  on  multiplying  that  from  my  own  experience. 

Q.  Are  there  no  State  inspectors  of  savings  banks? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  or  not;  but  they  are  failing  right  and  left  around  us  here. 

Q.  Do  you  have  State  inspectors  of  building  and  loan  associations? — ^A.  Yes; 
but  the  difficulty  with  the  building  and  loan  associations  has  been  in  their  loans. 
They  have  been  loaning  on  property  that  has  gone  down  in  vaJue,  and  the  loans 
have  been  rather  large  that  they  have  given  on  that  property,  conse(iuently  the 
man  that  borrowed  tne  money  had  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and  he  slid  out  from 
under  and  left  the  building  and  loan  associations  with  the  securities,  and  they 
have  any  amount  of  them. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  the  working  people  to  have  invested  in 
small  lots  and  built  small  houses  and  gradually  paid  for  them  as  they  could? — A. 
If  they  could  at  a  moderate  price;  but  at  the  excessive  prices  now,  you  see,  the 
interest  would  eat  them  up,  and  then  the  danger  of  bad  nealth  and  being  out  of 
work — the  whole  thing  goes  by  the  board  then  if  the  demands  are  not  met 
promptly;  the  terms  usually  are  that  it  goes  by  the  board. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  other  manufacturing  cities  and 
towns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  rule,  that  very  large  numbers  of  workingmen  own  their 
own  homes? — ^A.  Much  more  so  than  in  Chicago.    I  was  impressed  greadyin 
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Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland  with  the  number  of  little  cottages  on 
little  lots  that  were  out  in  the  suburbs  of  those  cities  occupied  by  the  working 
classes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  practically  inix)ossible  to  make  that  system  successful 
here? — ^A.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  the  unsteadiness  of  work.  Our  wages 
are  high  enough;  our  wages  are  as  high  as  are  paid  anywhere,  except  maybe  in 
some  small  mining  towns  in  the  West.  But  that  does  not  represent  aU;  it  is  the 
amount  he  can  maJce  in  a  year,  when  he  is  in  good  health  and  can  take  every 
opportunity  he  can  to  get  work. 

Q.  Why  18  work  unsteady? — ^A.  That  is  a  very  hard  thing  for  anyone  to  say. 
You  shomd  go  back  to  many  causes.    There  are  many  causes  for  it  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  ^rou  familiar  with  the  system  of  local  taxation  of  the 
lots  that  are  held  for  speculation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  assessed  at  or  somewhere  near  the  prices  that  are  asked  for  them? — 
A.  xTo;  there  is  no  comparison  at  all.  They  are  assessed  at  what  they  call 
*''  acre  prices,'*  a  mere  nominal  thing,  until  the  workingman  puts  a  cotta^  on 
them,  and  then  the  assessment  is  immediately  raised. 

Q.  Who  chooses  the  assessors?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that.  Nominally,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  voters;  really  it  is  a  different  thing. 

Q.  Is  it  beyond  the  powers  of  the  voters  to  select  assessors  who  will  assess  that 
property  at  its  valuation? — A.  Generally  it  is  three  or  four  men  thatnevei  knew 
anything  about  property.  Being  put  in  to  assess  the  property  in  Chicago  in  four 
months,  they  don't  Know  anything  about  it.  They  stand  across  the  street  and 
guess  at  it.    I  can  give  you  any  amount  of  proof  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  to  hinder  them  from  choosing  someone  who  can  know? — 
A.  fhe  time  is  so  limited;  our  assessors  only  have  a  few  months.  You  go  over  to 
Berlin  or  any  of  those  European  cities,  and  they  have  an  exact  system,  all  on 
record.  Here,  there  is  no  system  at  all;  you  may  be  assessed  75  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  your  property,  and  that  man  10  per  cent,  and  the  other  fellow  1  per  cent, 
all  in  the  radius  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  Berlin  system 
here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What?— A.  I  do  not  wish  to  say.    I  refuse  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  for  the  interest  of  the  workingmen,  and  therefore  of  the 
entire  community,  that  there  should  be  a  fair  valuation  of  real  estate  for  taxa- 
tion?—A.  I  believe  in  a  fair  valuation  of  everything  in  sight,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois;  doesn't  matter  what  it  is;  whatever  it  is — anything  tnat  has  a  value. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  these  lots,  held  year  after  year  for  speculation, 
were  taxed  at  somewhere  near  the  price  that  is  asked  for  them,  they  would  remain 
unoccupied  any  great  length  of  time? — A.  No;  they  would  not.  They  would 
change  nands. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  would  then  be  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  the  common  people?— A.  They  miffht  be  lowered  in  price.  It  would  be  apt  to 
break  up.    It  woula  not  be  as  profitable  to  hold  them  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  You  believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  workingmen  to 
own  their  own  homes?— A.  This  will  give  you  an  instance  of  it:  I  remember  one 
time  through  curiosity  attending  an  anarchist  meeting  on  Lake  street.  I  never 
was  more  surprised  than  to  notice  that  nearly  every  one  of  those  folks  wanted  to 
own  a  home.  If  you  go  that  far,  what  must  it  be  with  the  others?  I  never 
saw  a  x>erson  yet  but  wanted  to  own  a  home,  except  probably  a  tramp.  That  is 
the  great  desire  of  man — to  have  a  home  and  family  and  the  wherewith  to  sup- 
port them.  The  conditions  are,  on  one  side,  poorly  housed  men,  and  on  the 
other  side  any  amount  of  vacant  land.  Why  the  two  things  could  not  come 
t^ether  I  do  not  understand.  The  workingmen  themselves  do  not  make  any 
eflR)rt  in  Chicago  here.  They  have  made  no  effort  at  cooperation  as  a  body  what- 
ever, neither  in  stores  nor  m  procuring  homes,  but  they  always  state  that  the 
J  and  being  held  so  high  is  the  first  impediment  to  it,  and  the  $400  to  pay  for  a 
little  cotta^Bje  is  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  them  all. 

Q.  Now,  that  we  have  so  much  more  rapid  transit  than  we  had  a  few  years  ago, 
is  it  not  possible  to  go  out  a  little  farther  and  acquire  lots  at  a  reasonable  price, 
so  that  the  fares  would  not  be  burdensome  to  the  people? — A.  For  6  cents  you 
can  go  in  a  direct  line  from  here  southwest  about  7  miles,  and  when  you  go  there 
you  will  fiind  that  the  lots  are  selling  for  $400  apiece.  I  am  taking  it  out  there. 
When  you  only  go  2  miles  from  here,  or  2  miles  and  a  half,  they  commence  at 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  hundred.  In  1872  I  had  to  pay  $1,350  for  a  25-foot  lot— 
couldn't  find  one  to  get  better — about  4  miles  from  here.  To-day  that  lot  is  not 
worth  half  that. 

Q.  When  you  say  25-foot  lot,  is  that  a  front  foot?— A.  Yes,  25-foot-front  lot. 
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Q.  How  many  eqaare  feet  in  those  lots? — A.  One  hundred  and  twenty -five  feet 
deep.    Nearly  all  our  lots  are  125  by  25  feet. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  those  prices  compare  with  prices  in  the  workingmen^s 
dwelling  sections  of  Philadelphia? — A.  No;  I  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  Phil- 
adelphia; but  it  is  about  double,  treble  the  price  of  those  around  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis,  the  same  distance  out,  as  far  as  the  cars  will  go. 

Q.  Oui  you  think  of  any  wav  of  correcting  that  evil  and  giving  Chicago  an 
equal  advantage  for  growtn  with  those  other  places  except  to  assess  that  property 
for  what  it  ought  to  be  assessed  at? — A.  Yes;  it  is  very  eaey  to  do  that,  if  the 
workingmen  knew  how  to  go  at  it.  Take  New  Zealand.  Three  years  ago  they 
were  burdened  there  with  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  hands  of  owners;  and  they 
passed  what  you  might  call  an  eminent-domain  law  there;  that  is,  they  empow- 
ered the  government  of  New  Zealand  to  borrow  money  and  take  those  lands  away 
from  those  parties;  put  a  jury  on  it  and  pajr  those  parties  the  full  value  of  those 
lands;  cut  it  up  into  small  holdings,  and  sell  it  on  20  years'  time  at  so  much.  New 
Zealand  has  made  money  by  the  operation.  In  the  first  place  it  was  occupied  by 
one  large  sheep  owner.  Now  it  is  occupied  by  500  families.  Those  500  families 
gave  SOO  times  or  300  times  as  much  business  to  that  community  as  was  there 
before.    They  were  all  benefited  by  it. 

(^.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  introduction  of  that  system  here?— A.  No. 
It  IS  a  custom  in  Europe.  Take  Birmingham.  It  was  there  where  Chamberlain 
made  his  first  feather.  The  English  Parliament  authorized  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  Birmingham  to  condemn  the  pl^nie  spots  of  the  city,  and  gave  them 
the  authority  to  borrow  money  and  rebuila  it.  They  have  done  so,  audit  has 
been  a  success;  paid  them  back  the  money,  beautified  the  city,  and  made  healthy 
homes  for  the  workingmen.  I  have  examined  the  homes  there,  and  I  must  say 
they  impressed  me  greatly — ^the  magnificent  flats  the  workingmen  have  there;  so 
comfortable. 

Q.  You  would  consider  that  such  a  taking  oi  land  would  be  for  public  purposes 
within  the  meaning  of  our  constitutional  provision  for  eminent  domain? — A.  That 
is  for  a  lawyer  to  say.  The  State  of  Michigan's  constitution  won't  allow  the 
cities  to  own  any  of  their  own  railroads — street-car  railroads.  Now  there  is 
another  thing  that  I  must  enter  a  protest  on  here.  I  ride  about  40  to  60  miles  on 
street  cars  every  dajr,  and  through  the  workingmen 's  district — compare  them  with 
the  street  cars  over  in  the  district  where  I  live.  One  represents  50  years  ago,  and 
the  other  one  represents  the  most  modem  out;  and  that  man  pays  as  much  for  his 
miserable  car  service  as  I  do.  Now  I  must  say  that  the  workingmen  on  Halsted 
street.  North  and  South  Halsted  street  and  Cly bourne  avenue — ^it  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  authorities  to  ask  a  workin^pnan  to  ride  imder  the  conditions  they  do  to  their 
work  in  the  mornings  and  evemngs,  and  charge  them  full  pay,  where  they  have 
to  ride  by  a  strap.  They  ought  to  ride  at  half  pay.  I  have  counted  fourteen 
men  standing  on  a  back  platform  in  some  of  these  districts.  I  have  seen  girls — 
about  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen,  jammed  in  like  a  lot  of  cattle,  each  one  paying 
5  cents  for  that  ride.    That  is  not  right. 

Q.  Tou  think  Chicago  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  other  cities  in  that 
respect?— A.  Yes;  I  am  perfectly  confident  of  that,  because  I  ride  in  other  cities; 
ana  last  week  I  was  in  another  city  a  week,  and  week  before  in  another,  and  I 
can  see  where  this  discontent  and  trouble  is  coming  from. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  suggestion  of  a  remedy  for  that  condition  of  things? — 
A.  The  public-spirited  citizens  that  have  been  blessed  with  wealth  should  take 
interest  enough  in  our  municipality  to  put  it  on  a  par  with  the  best-governed  city 
in  the  universe.  I  think  that  we  ought  to.  The  conditions  here — you  will  not 
find  anything  like  them  this  side  of  Constantinople.  New  Orleans  is  the  dirtiest 
city,  I  think,  next  to  Chicago,  but  Chicago  is  the  worst.  I  can  take  you  up  to 
streets  on  the  north  side  where  instead  of  having  a  nice  fiowerpot  in  front  as  they 
have  in  Gtermany — every  man  in  G^rmanjr  has  got  fiowers  growing  in  front  of 
his  house — ^they  nave  got  an  ash  box.  This  ash  box  has  been  there  for  a  week, 
probably,  unemptied.  N  ow,  there  are  two  families  in  that  block,  with  maybe  four 
children  to  each  f amilv.  It  does  not  tend  to  the  mor^  elevation  of  those  families 
to  go  out  and  look  at  this  ash  box,  does  it?  These  conditions  are  right  in  front  of 
them.  There  is  no  alley.  The  real  estate  man  that  platted  that  cut  the  alley  off 
so  he  could  get  more  lots.  That  is  the  effect.  Every  lot  that  is  platted  has  to  be 
platted  by  an  engineer  before  he  can  get  a  certificate  for  it;  ana  consequently  if 
a  man  plats  his  lot  like  that,  the  authorities  signify  that  it  is  all  right.  Now, 
there  is  no  x)ension  for  workingmen  at  all. 

Q.  No  what? — A.  No  pension. 

Q.  Pension? — A.  No;  Germany  has  got  a  pension  for  its  workingmen.    j 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  it?— A.  Yes.  .         .  ^S 
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Q.  Can  yon  ontline  it? — ^A.  Yes.  The  employers  on  one  side  and  the  employees 
on  the  other  contribnte  equally  to  this  pension  fund,  which  the  Gk>vemment  holds 
in  trust  for  these  employees.  It  is  used  in  cases  of  sickness;  and  after  an 
employee  has  come  to  a  certain  age — ^the  age  is  specified — the  Government  gives 
him  his  pension.  It  is  enough  to  keep  him  from  tne  care  of  his  relatives  anyway. 
The  same  thing  is  done  in  ifew  Zealand  on  a  much  better  scale. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  advantages  of  the  New  Zealand  system  over  the  German 
system?— A.  Iso;  I  can  not  from  memory  place  it. 

Q.  But  you  are  sure  that  the  system  is  better?— A.  Yes;  I  am  sure  the  system 
is  better,  and  they  have  found  that  it  works  well.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
it  is  that  tiiey  think  that  the  men  seem  to  live  longer  under  that  condition — that 
the  fear  of  having  to  go  to  a  poorhouse  when  you  are  old  is  a  blight  ui)on  the 
individual. 

(}.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  system  has  been  tried  in  New  Zealand? — A.  I 
think  about  5  years  in  New  Zealand;  and  Bismarck  started  the  one  in  Germany. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  probably?— A.  I  think  it  has  been  10  years  in  working 
order  in  Germany. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  that  system  can  not  be  adopted  by  the  State 
of  Illinois?— A.  No.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  State  of  Illinois  should 
not  have  had  it,  except  that  we  are  not  educated  up  to  that  point  of  taking  care 
of  ourselves.  There  is  another  thing  that  I  did  not  8]>eak  on  before  that  is  of 
greater  importance  than  any  of  it.  That  is  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of 
our  young  American  men  to  learn  a  handicr^t. 

Q.  Can  you  state  those  difficulties? — ^A.  Each  different  trade  has  its  own  special 
regulations  regarding  apprentices^  and  the  most  of  those  rules  prescribe  a  limited 
number  of  apprentices.  In  some  instances  they  have  prohibited  them  altogether. 
Consequently  it  throws  our  young  men  into  the  unskilled-labor  market.  You 
will  find  the  department  stores  overcrowded  with  young  Americans,  and  our 
wholesale  stores,  etc.  Our  people  have  never  given  it  any  concern  whatever.  At 
the  present  time  95  i)er  cent  of  our  workmen  are  foreigners  or  immediate  children 
of  foreigners. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  the  country  at  large  or  this  city? — ^A.  I  speak  of  this  citv; 
but  there  is  very  little  difference;  wherever  one  goes;  the  same  thing  probably 
exists.  The  problem  is  how  to  set  our  American  Doys  into  the  mechanical  arts. 
I  am  not  referring  to  any  special  one,  but  I  mean  the  whole  of  them.  They  rush 
to  the  professions  because  tnere  is  no  obstruction  put  in  their  way  to  enter  a  pro- 
fession. You  can  start  at  the  grammar  school  and  go  right  on,  if  your  parents 
have  the  means,  and  end  in  Cornell  or  Yale.  But  in  the  mechanical  arts  they 
have  to  go  to  an  employer  like  myself  and  ask  him  to  take  an  apprentice.  If  the 
union  does  not  object,  we  put  him  on.  But  how  do  we  teach  him?  We  place  him 
beside  other  workmen,  and  they  do  not  have  a  kindly  feeling  toward  the  young 
man  because  they  always  think  he  is  coming  up  to  take  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths;  and  all  that  he  learns  of  a  trade  is  from  observation  more  than  anything 
else.  He  is  kept  learning  two,  three,  or  four  years,  and  in  the  very  time  that  he 
is  learning  he  also  learns  bad  habits ,  bad  language ,  and  bad  ideas.  Those  men  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  are  discontented  and  vent  their  own  ideas  of  discontent  and 
its  causes,  and  the  young  man  imbibes  it  from  them,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
,  when  the  young  man  is  about  20  he  is  about  as  discontented  as  the  next  fellow. 

Q.  Is  that  any  worse  here  than  it  is  in  countries  where  they  have  a  better 
apprentice  system? — ^A.  They  have  hardly  got  an  apprentice  system  anywhere 
in  this  country. 

Q.  I  say  other  countries? — ^A.  Oh,  in  other  countries.  The  thing  differs  entirely 
there.  In  a  great  many  of  the  handicrafts  there  the  employers  are  small  employ- 
ers, and  they  take  hold  of  a  young  man,  and  are  with  him  themselves,  and  maybe 
have  one,  two,  three,  or  four  journeymen.  They  can  watch  over  those  young 
men,  and  can  teach  them  directly  by  showing  them,  etc.,  and  their  habits  are 
k>oked  closer  after.  Bui  here  there  ought  to  be  some  means  of  teaching  our 
young  American  handicrafts.  I  made  a  suggestion  and  carried  it  out  personally, 
but  did  not  get  any  support  in  it.  The  reason  that  I  did  is  this:  You  take  the 
every  day  laboring  men;  that  is,  our  common  laborers.  Their  sons  have  hardly 
any  opiwrtunity  to  learn  a  trade  at  all,  because  if  there  is  any  opening  it  is  the 
man*s  son  that  is  working  in  that  special  trade  that  will  get  tne  place.  He  is  on 
the  watch  for  that.  Consequently  the  common  everyday  working  man  has  no 
chance  to  get  his  son  raised  up  at  all.  "Why  can  not  we  nave  trade  schools  here, 
which  have  built  up  Germany  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  not  its  equal  any- 
where? We  have  only  one  trade  school  in  the  country,  and  that  is  the  one  in  New 
York.  There  can  be  trade  schools  here  so  that  when  a  boy  gets  through  with  his 
common  education,  instefi  of  sending  him  to  the  high  school^ which  is j)repara- 
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tory  to  the  professions,  yon  can  send  him  to  the  trade  school  and  let  him  leam  the 
trade  there,  and  let  him  leam  to  be  an  expert. 

Q.  What  does  the  trade  school  in  New  York  instruct  in?— A.  In  nearly  all  the 
bunding  trades. 

Q.  Building  trades?— A.  Building  trades  especially.  It  is  a  philanthropic  affair, 
and  consequently  it  has  contributions  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  we  have  textile  schools  in  Philadelphia  and  Lowell  and 
New  BeAord?— A.  Yes;  these  specialties;  but  what  I  am  referring  to  now  is  the 
handicrafts.  We  have  got  what  we  call  manual-training  schools  here,  but  it  is  a 
mere  farce.  If  you  will  get  a  boy  who  has  got  through  a  manual-training  school 
and  put  him  on  a  building  ne  is  useless  for  a  year  or  two,  because  it  is  not  practicaL 
It  is  not  very  good  to  teach  boys  in  stone-front  buildings  that  have  to  go  outdoors 
for  work.    It  is  no  good. 

Q.  You  think,  then ,  that  trade  schools  are  necessary  and  a  good  apprentice  system 
is  necessary? — A.  The  apprentice  system  I  would  not  have. 

Q.  Would  not  have? — ^A.  No.  Our  business  has  gone  away  from  ua  as  indi- 
viduals now.  If  I  have  an  apprentice,  I  can  not  see  to  his  wants;  my  foreman  is 
too  busy  to  see  to  his  wants;  ne  has  got  his  own  duties  to  perform.  Each  work- 
man has  his  own  share  of  work,  and  he  has  not  got  time  to  show  that  boy.  We 
ought  to  adopt  a  new  system.  That  is  a  thing  that  has  been  in  vo^ue  since  1400; 
since  the  Flemish  weavers  started  it  it  has  been  in  vogue — ^that  is,  smce  1440 — this 
same  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  we  have  never  made  any  effort  to  change  it. 
We  ought  to  change  it,  and  we  ought  to  provide  schools  wherein  my  boy  and 
this  man's  boy  and  that  man's  boy,  after  he  is  through  his  common-school  educa- 
tion, can  earn  his  daily  bread.  You  have  only  given  him  half  when  you  get  him 
through  the  schools. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  practical  details  of  the  instruction  and  the  working  of 
the  building-trade  schools?— A.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  the  practical  working  of  that 
New  York  school.  The  boy  enters  just  as  he  does  in  any  of  these  higher  schools. 
After  a  certain  time  there  he  is  put  on  whatever  branch  of  the  building  trade  he 
takes  up.  Whatever  he  takes  up  he  is  put  into  that  part  of  the  building.  It  is  a 
large  one-story  building,  and  in  this  part  here,  say  about  60  or  100  feet  square, 
they  are  teacmng  the  bricklayers — ^to  take  up  the  trade  I  am  most  familiar  with. 
They  have  a  superintendent  there  who  is  a  practical  bricklayer.  The  first  thing 
he  does  with  those  boys  is  to  teach  them  how  to  use  a  surveying  instrument.  As 
a  side  issue  they  have  to  look  up  studies  on  the  strains  of  timber  and  the  strains 
on  buildings  and  all  such  details  as  that.  They  are  given  a  lecture  once  or  twice 
a  week.  Those  lectures  are  in  direct  connection  with  their  own  business.  You 
see  how  it  makes  them;  they  know  something  about  it.  When  he  starts  them  to 
laying  brick,  that  superintendent  is  standing  over  the  class  there,  and  they  are 
all  laying  brick.  Whenever  he  finds  a  fellow  that  is  not  laying  it  right  he  says 
stop,  and  he  has  him  lay  it  over.  I  have  seen  them  having  to  take  down  the  brick 
to  the  bottom  and  work  over  the  mortar  and  start  in  again.  That  boy  would 
leam  as  much  in  1  week  ri^ht  under  that  teacher's  eye  as  he  can  leam  with  us 
in  a  month,  and  have  practical  illustration  of  it  all  the  time.  I  had  one  of  my 
boys  go  to  that  school,  and  when  he  came  back — ^he  was  only  a  little  shaver  of 
about  17,  but  when  I  put  him  on  the  wall  beside  one  of  the  bricklayers,  it  was  a 
surprise — ^lie  could  do  the  work  as  well  as  anyone.  If  we  had  a  lot  of  those  boys  ' 
that  we  could  give  certificates  that  they  could  lay  so  many  bricks  of  such  a 
quality,  should  we  not  raise  the  standard  of  our  work?  We  should  get  intelligent 
men;  we  should  ^t  men  of  the  right  ideas  of  the  future,  of  econoiny,  that  would 
have  an  idea  of  right  business  methods  in  their  heads. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  in  Chi- 
cago?—A.  Oh,  no;  the  opposite  way;  it  would  not  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  opposed  here  by  the  workingmen? — ^A.  I  think  it 
would  be  opposed  by  the  workingmen  and  the  contractors;  both  of  them.  The 
contractors  would  be  afraid  that  they  would  bring  up  a  race  of  young  men  thaS 
would  be  smarter  than  they  are  by  a  long  sight,  ana  they  would  not  like  that. 
[Laughter.]  And  among  the  other  fellows,  in  the  special  trades,  the  boys  would 
generally  select  the  trade  that  had  the  shortest  hours  and  the  highest  wages,  and 
that  would  be  full.  And,  by  the  way,  on  short  hours,  I  know  that  immediately 
after  we  had  the  8  hours  in  the  bricklaying  business  I  had  twice  as  many  appli- 
cants for  apprentices  from  American  boys  as  I  had  before.  The  shortening  of 
the  hours  inade  it  more  popular.  That  is  the  way  I  think.  The  higher  you  raise 
the  labor  of  the  country  the  better  men  you  will  have  to  do  it.  And  for  the  next 
generation — I  am  speaking  of  them;  I  do  not  care  for  the  present  generation;  we 
are  no  use,  you  can  not  do  anything  for  us — ^but  I  should  like  to  see  the  next  gen- 
eration be  a  nation  of  expert  workmen  that  would  eiiual  any  in  Europe  and  be  a 
little  better.  ^ 
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Q.  You  think  that  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people? — A.  Certaiiily; 
ana  it  wonld  pay  the  people  to  do  it. 

(^.  You  do  not  yourself  think  that  it  would  injure  either  the  contractors  or 
their  workmen? — A.  No;  good  does  not  injure  anyone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Speaking  about  desiring  the  next  generation  to  be 
superior  as  workmen  to  the  European  workmen,  those  who  are  engaged  in  such 
work  as  the  manufacturing  of  machinery  testify  that  the  American  worlanan  is 
far  ahead  of  the  European  workman. — A.  It  is  the  American  machine  mostly. 

Q.  American  machine? — A.  Yes;  the  American  machine. 

Q.  Who  has  made  the  American  machine? — A.  Oh,  it  is  extraordinary,  the 
inventive  genius  of  our  men. 

Q.  Do  they  not  have  the  benefit  of  our  machines  in  Europe? — A.  They  are  buy- 
ing them  up.  GhBrmany  is  just  buying  up  our  boot  and  shoe  machines,  and  they 
are  setting  up  some  large  factories;  and  we  are  buying  G^erman  sugar  machinery 
and  bringmg  it  over  here,  and  there  is  where  we  are  getting  even. 

Q.  A  manufacturer  of  machinery  said  here  the  other  day  that  our  workmen 
were  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  their  conditions  generally  better;  and  he 
notes  that  men  in  these  conditions  can  get  out  better  work  ana  do  more  of  it. — 
A.  He  is  right,  and  he  would  see  that  if  they  would  give  them  9  hours  he  would 
not  suffer  any  detriment  from  it,  but  it  would  help  him  a  great  deal.  I  have 
found  that  since  we  have  adopted  the  8-hour  day  we  have  got  better  men  and 
better  work  than  under  the  long  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  get  more  work  out  of  them? — A.  I  would  not  say  it  that  way,  but 
the  men  are  better,  steadier,  and  in  every  way  better.  I  think  their  habits  are 
steadier. 

Q.  Do  they  work  more,  proportionately,  in  8  hours  than  they  did  formerly  with 
9? — A.  Yes;  but  the  ijecmiar  thing  is  ttiat  we  have  been  enabled,  between  the 
machinery  and  invention,  to  put  up  buildings  as  cheap  now  as  we  did  in  1872 
and  1873. 

Q.  In  1872  what  hours  did  you  work? — A.  I  think  we  worked  10  hours.  The 
machinery  has  come  to  our  help. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L,  Harris.  )  Are  you  not  manufacturing  sugar  machinery  now? — 
A.  Well,  hardly  yet.  The  Michigan  ones  came  from  Germany.  Well,  there  are 
good  reasons.    I  think  the  Germans  are  heavy  stockholders  in  that. 

9.  It  is  comparatively  a  new  industry? — A.  Yes;  and  so  is  the  cement  industry. 
Within  two  years  it  is  immense,  the  amount  of  cement  works  we  have  had  here, 
and  the  C^rmans  are  operating  them  also. 

Q.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  about  the  German  pension  system.  Is  that  compul- 
sory?—A.  It  is  compulsory. 

Q.  Made  so  by  law? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  no  use  otherwise.  You  can  not  do 
it  otherwise.  That  is  why  they  fought  Bismarck  on  it,  the  Liberals  there.  Eng- 
land had  the  same  system  up  before  this  Parliament,  and  I  think  there  is  a  like- 
lihood before  another  Parliament  that  it  will  be  passed,  something  like  the  Ger- 
man. 

Q.  From  your  observation  do  you  think  that  the  European  mechanic  is  better 
than  the  American  mechanic?— A.  He  is  much  slower,  but  he  is  taught  to  do  his 
work  very  weU,  very  well.  He  is  much  slower,  but  there  are  reasons  for  that,  too. 

Q.  You  mean  the  European  mechanic  is  slower?- A.  Yes;  ht  is  slower,  but  he 
does  not  work  as  hard.  The  American  mechanic  works  far  harder — that  is,  in 
the  building  line  he  will  do  nearly  half  as  much  again,  in  some  instances  double, 
what  the  European  does  In  the  same  time. 

Q.  Why  is  that? — A.  They  seem  to  stick  to  their  old  methods.  For  instance,  the 
size  of  the  brick,  as  I  have  observed  in  many  places  on  the  continent,  in  Germany, 
and  Sweden,  and  Bohemia.  There  the  sizes  of  the  brick  are  the  sizes  of  the  old 
molds,  and  they  are  so  big  and  clumsy  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  them.  A 
man  had  to  lay  a  brick  with  both  hanos  and  one  brick  at  a  time.  He  certainly 
spent  a  little  time  also  in  topping  it  and  working  it.  It  is  the  general  system  of 
cuanging  your  material  and  your  ways  of  doing  to  conform  to  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  I  might  as  well  describe  to  you  the  difference  when  I  was  in  Stock- 
holm. I  saw  women  carrying  up  mortar  in  bags  to  the  top  of  a  six-story  build- 
ing. Here  we  have  got  a  machine  that  takes  it  up  three  or  four  trips  a  minute. 
There  is  the  difference;  there  are  the  two  extremes,  I  presume. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 

Whereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock,  the  subcommission  adjourned  until  10  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning, 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  e£y  1900. 

TESTIMOirr  OP  ME.  MAETIH  B.  MADDEH, 

I^esideni  of  the  Western  Stone  Company. 

The  si)ecial  snbcommisaion  met  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  10.20  a.  m., 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  13.15  Mr.  Martin  B.  Madden,  of  Chica^^o,  president  of 
the  Western  Stone  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  swoni, 
testified  as  follows; 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address.— A.  Martin 
B.  Madden,  820  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  president  of  the  Western  Stone  Company. 

Q.  Is  that  a  company  which  furnishes  building  and  paving  stones? — ^A.  We  are 
engaged  in  the  busmess  of  producing,  manufacturing,  and  selling  stone  for  build- 
ing or  any  other  purx>ose8  tuat  it  may  be  required  for. 

Q.  Where  are  yourquarries?— A.  At  Lamont,  in  this  county;  Loclq)ort,inWill 
County;  and  Joliet,  Will  County. 

Q.  Are  they  all  in  operation  at  the  present  time? — A.  No;  none  of  them  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  they  are  not  in  operation  now? — A.  The  present  condition 
of  building  interests  in  Chicago  would  force  us  to  operate  at  a  very  great  loss,  if 
we  were  te  operate  at  all. 

Q.  Have  they  been  in  i)retty  steady  operation  during  recent  years  up  to  a  very 
recentperiod? — A.  They  have  never  oeen  shut  down  before. 

Q.  Has  your  business  made  you  familiar  with  the  general  conditions  of  industry 
in  Chicago  and  vicinity? — A.  To  some  extent.  Our  business  is  a  sort  of  thermom- 
eter, which  in  a  measure  gauges  either  the  increase  or  the  decrease  of  the  manu- 
facturing business  in  tms  community.  When  a  decrease  occurs  it  becomes 
almost  immediately  apparent,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  great  manufacturing 
institutions  to  continue  to  increase  their  plants,  while  if  the  business  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests  is  increasing,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  to  us,  because  we 
are  called  upon  to  supply  the  material  for  the  increase  necessarily  made  in  the 
plants,  and  oar  concern  is  of  such  a  size  that  we  come  in  touch  with  every  interest 
where  building  material  is  required. 

Q.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  men  that  you  employ? — A.  About  2,500. 

Q.  Are  they  divided  between  quarrymen  and  cutters? — A.  We  have  a  few  cut- 
ters; we  operate  considerable  machinery.  But  they  cover  all  kinds  of  men — 
machinists,  engineers,  laborers,  boatmen,  railroad  men,  quarrymen,  stone- 
cutters, etc. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  organized  in  unions?— A.  None  but  the  stonecutters, 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties? — A.  None  recently;  we  have  none  now. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  general  conditions,  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  and  general  business  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  in  recent  years.— A. 
•For  three  or  four  years,  commencing  at  the  close  of  1892,  and  up  to  the  close  of 
1896,  nearly  all  of  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  Chicago  were  practically 
at  a  standstill.  Many  of  them  were  shut  down  entirely.  It  was  almost  impossible 
for  men  usually  employed  in  those  institutions  to  find  work.  From  my  expe- 
rience they  were  willing  to  work  at  what  they  could  get,  but  they  could  not 
find  the  employment.  Commencing  in  1987,  there  seemed  to.  be  an  apparent 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  found  everywhere.  The  Deering  Harvester 
Company,  the  McCormick  Reaper  Works,  the  Kimball  Company,  the  National 
Malleable  Iron  Works,  the  Griffin  Car  Wheel  Manufacturing  Company,  all  of  these 
very  large  concerns  began  to  increase  their  force  along  in  1897.  This  is  simply 
an  example  of  what  everybody  else  did.  It  soon  became  necessary  for  them  to 
increase  the  size  of  their  plants,  and  during  1897  they  increased  them  quite  mate- 
rially. I  speak  now  from  personal  knowledge,  because  we  were  called  on  to  sup- 
ply the  material.  The  force  of  workmen  in  those  institutions  was  inci-eased  at 
least  50  per  cent,  I  think,  during  1897.  The  increase  gradually  g^ew,  until  in  1898 
they  had  more  than  doubled  the  men  that  they  employed  in  1^96  in  all  of  these 
institutions;  and  as  the  thing  giew  along  they  were,  in  many  instances,  obliged 
to  work  more  than  double  time.  In  1899  they  increased  their  force  of  men  over 
1898  almost  double  again ,  and  this  necessitated  an  increase  of  the  size  of  their  plants 
to  more  than  double  what  they  were  in  1896  and  prior  years.  They  are  still  mow- 
ing, and  they  are  building,  or  would  be  building  if  there  was  any  building  being 
done,  adding  to  those  plants.  They  have  in  contemplation  very  large  additions 
to  their  plants,  but  of  course  they  are  not  at  work  on  them  now.  The  iron 
industries  have  had  a  like  increase  in  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  I  might 
say  that  in  nearly  every  line  except  in  the  building  line  this  is  true.  The  condi- 
tions that  make  trade  in  the  building  line  are  very  peculiar.    As  a  rule,  the 
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building  trades  are  the  last  trades  to  feel  an  improved  condition  of  things.  Real 
estate  is  the  last  thing  to  commence  to  move  after  a  panic,  and  it  continues  to 
move  after  other  things  usually  commence  to  go  down.  We  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  realize  the  commencement  of  the  upwara  movement  in  the  building  inter- 
ests of  this  community,  though  everything  else  has  been  booming.  The  trade 
conditions  seem  to  attract  men  with  money  to  invest — that  is,  men  who  had  sur- 
plus money  seemed  to  feel  the  early  improvement  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
prior  to  1896,  and  invested  their  surplus  money  in  securities  that  could  oe  easily 
converted;  and  while  these  securities  remained  at  a  figure  where  it  seemed  that  a 
profit  could  be  secured  the  surplus  money  of  the  people  of  this  community  seemed 
to  be  drawn  into  that  channel.  Now  that  these  securities  have  reached  a  point 
where  many  believe  that  they  are  not  going  to  advance  much  higher,  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  seek  investments  that  are  thought  likely  to  produce  profitable 
results.  Real  estate  to-day  in  Chicago  is  very  cheap,  because  it  has  not  com- 
menced to  move.  It  will  commence  to  increase  in  price  as  it  commences  to 
move;  and  if  the  conditions  were  settled,  so  as  to  guarantee  a  revenue  on  the 
investment,  it  is  felt  by  the  best  informed  people  or  the  community  that  large 
blocks  of  money  would  be  invested  in  this  line  of  security,  and  that  when  the 
investments  were  made  building  would  start.  Last  year  tne  conditions  were  of 
a  very  unsettled  character  as  between  the  contractor  and  the  workman,  and  men 
who  would  have  liked  to  invest  their  money  in  building  hesitated  to  do  so.  They 
felt  that  there  would  be  no  certainty  of  being  able  to  make  the  investment  on  a 
revenue-paying  basis,  and  so  the  year  was  the  worst  in  the  history  of  Chicago  in 
that  particular  line.  The  amoimt  of  building  done  reached  only  in  the  ag^egate 
$20,000,000.  It  is  said  by  the  architects  of  Chicago  to-day  that  they  have  in  con- 
templation, ready  for  construction,  buildings  the  cost  of  which  would  aggregate 
for  this  year  $50,000, 000  if  the  labor  troubles  were  settled.  In  what  shape  they  will 
be  settled  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  I  am  an  optimist  myself,  and  I  feel  that  before  very 
lon^  some  settlement  that  will  be  satisfactory  will  be  reached.  The  only  safe 
basis  upon  which  negotiations  can  be  entered  for  a  settlement  of  this  kind,  in 
my  jtidgment,  is  that  of  arbitration.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  it  should  be  vol- 
untary arbitration.  I  heard  you  ask  Mr.  Nicholson  whether  any  effort  had  been 
made  to  arbitrate,  and  I  desire  to  elaborate  upon  his  answer  to  this  extent:  That 
along  in  last  November,  I  think  it  was,  I  undertook  as  a  disinterested  party— 
that  is  to  say,  a  party  not  aflBliated  with  either  the  associations  of  the  contractors 
or  the  associations  of  the  men,  but  friendly  to  both — ^to  outline  a  plan  under 
which  I  believed  all  the  existing  diflBculties  might  be  adjusted.  I  outlined  such 
a  plan,  and  then  I  undertook  to  act  as  mediator,  to  bring  the  two  warring  ele- 
ments together.  I  succeeded  in  bringing  them  together.  They  met  daily  for,  I 
think,  about  80  days.  They  appointed  a  committee  from  the  contractor's  side  and 
a  committee  from  the  men's  side,  of  equal  numbers.  They  finally  made  a  unani- 
mous agreement  on  the  question  of  a  settlement  under  the  plan  that  I  proposed. 
This  agreement  was  signed;  it  was  to  be  ratified  by  the  organizations  on  both 
sides.  The  contractor's  committee  reported  it  back  to  the  contractors;  the  con- 
tractorsratified  it.  The  men's  committee  reported  it  back  to  the  building  trades 
council,  but  it  has  never  been  acted  upon  since.  What  the  reason  was  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  diflBculties,  it  seems  to  me,  that  arise  between 
the  elements  in  our  business  can  easily  be  adjusted  if  a  spirit  of  fairness  is 
exhibited  by  both  sides.  My  belief  always  has  been  that  maybe  my  idea  of  a 
thing  might  not  b  3  the  right  thing,  that  your  idea  of  a  thing  might  not  be  what 
ought  to  be  done,  but  that  when  we  get  together  with  a  feeling  that  whatever 
is  to  be  done  will  be  done  fairly,  and  all  our  ideas  are  put  together  and  the  best 
of  each  is  taken,  you  reach  a  compromise  that  will  not,  perhaps,  suit  anyone,  but 
will  come  nearer  than  anything  else  to  suiting  all.  I  believe  that  no  question  can 
ever  be  settled  under  any  circumstances  unless  that  settlement  meets  or  nearly 
meets  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  those  who  are  affected  by  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  any  other  effort  follow  that  of  yours? — A.  Yes;  the 
mayor  of  Chicago  thought  that  perhaps  he  could  bring  about  an  adjustment,  and 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  building  trades  council,  requesting  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  from  that  body,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  also  to  the  contractors,  requesting 
them  to  appoint  a  committee.  The  contractors,  I  believe,  felt  that  in  view  of  the 
failure  of  the  men  to  ratify  the  agreement  that  they  had  entered  into  they  were 
not  justified  in  accepting  any  proposition  to  meet  further  with  them  until  they 
had  at  least  shown  a  disposition  to  act  upon  the  questions  that  had  already  been 
adjusted;  so  nothing  came  of  it. 

Q.  One  side  failed  to  act  in  the  one  case  and  the  other  side  in  another?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  politics  in  all  this  trouble? — ^A.  Well,  I  really  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  not  know? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  but  the  trade  conditions  here,  I  think, 
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are  better  and  have  been  better  in  the  last  3  years,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bnildin^  trades.  That  exception  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  nsnal  conditions 
that  exist  and  have  existed  from  the  beginning  of  time — that  real  estate  is  the  last 
thing  that  commences  to  move,  and  consequently  that  building  is  the  last  thing 
that  commences  to  move.  Another  thing  that  i)erhaps  affected  the  building 
business  here— preparatory  to  the  World's  Fair  we  built  the  city  up  very  largely 
to  accommodate  tne  influx  of  people  that  were  expected  here,  and  after  the 
World's  Fair  was  over  many  of  these  buildings  were  not  needed;  many  of  them 
were  not  rented;  and  of  course  there  was  not  much  inducement  to  people  who 
had  money  to  invest  it  in  the  building  line.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  however,  that 
if  this  diflSculty  is  adjusted  properly  now  we  are  just  on  the  beginning  of  an  era 
of  prosperity  in  that  particular  line.  If  it  is  not  adjusted,  of  course  it  is  going  to 
affect  all  interests;  not  only  the  manufacturing  interests,  but  the  dry  goods  inter- 
est, the  grocery  interest,  the  coal  mines,  the  railroads — everything  is  affected  by 
it.  The  movement  of  materials  of  all  kinds  is  very  bulky  when  the  thing  is 
going  on  rapidly,  and  it  affects  the  railroad  employees,  the  railroads  themselves, 
the  coal  miners,  the  iron  miners,  the  rolling  mills,  the  grocers,  the  dry  goods,  the 
clothing;  in  fact,  everybody  feels  it. 

(J.  You  tell  of  one  effort  at  arbitration  which  seemed  to  come  almost  to  the 
point  of  success,  initiated  by  yourself,  and  another  on  the  part  of  the  mayor, 
which  failed  too,  and  yet  you  say  you  are  an  optimist.  Will  you  state  why  you 
are  optimistic  in  regard  to  the  conditions? — A.  To  illustrate  why  I  think  good 
results  could  be  accomplished,  take,  for  instance,  a  building  upon  which  are 
employed  200  men  of  various  trades.  To-day  if  any  one  trade  strikes  on  that 
buuding  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the  men  and  the  contractor 
all  the  trades  strike;  the  building  is  shut  down  completely.  That  is  what  is 
known  as  a  sympathetic  strike.  This  strike  is  ordered  by  what  is  known  as  the 
business  agent  of  the  labor  organizations. 

(J.  Ordered  by  him  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  union? — ^A.  Of  his  particular 
umon. 

Q.  Not  his  act,  but  really  the  act  of  the  organization? — ^A.  No;  he  has  authority, 
I  believe,  to  do  it. 

Q.  He  has? — ^A.  And  my  scheme  involves  this  method  of  curing  that  trouble: 
That  a  permanent  board  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  men  from 
each  side,  be  appointed,  and  that  wherever  difficulty  arises  on  any  building  before 
the  business  agent  or  the  walking  delegate  has  power  to  call  out  the  men,  he  be 
directed  to  ascertain  lust  what  the  difficulty  is,  and  after  he  ascertains  it  to  refer 
it  to  this  board  of  arbitration.  If  it  is  a  question  of  not  veiy  great  importance 
the  time  should  be  limited  in  which  this  Doard  of  arbitration  should  have  the 
right  to  decide  it — for  instance,  24  hours — but  pending  the  decision  of  the  board  no 
men  whatever  should  be  called  away  from  the  work  on  the  building.  This  may 
be  extended  to  anything  .else,  whetner  it  is  a  building  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
But  I  feel  certain  that  if  such  a  programme  were  laid  down  and  carried  out  honestly 
999  out  of  every  1,000  strikes  would  be  averted.  I  say  that  because  every  man 
that  is  a  member  of  any  union,  in  talking  with  me  on  this  question,  agrees  that 
this  is  the  plan  upon  which  to  work;  every  contractor  who  is  a  member  of  his 
particular  organization  agrees  that  this  is  the  plan  upon  which  to  work.  Now, 
there  is  practically  united  agreement  on  the  Question.  If  there  is,  there  ou^ht 
not  to  be  any  difficulty  in  solving  it.  It  is  a  plain  business  proposition,  in  which 
not  only  the  men  who  are  employed  on  the  building  and  the  contractors  who 
employ  the  men  are  interested,  but  in  which  the  men  who  are  employed  by  every 
other  institution  in  this  city  or  in  this  State  or  in  this  country  are  interested.  The 
failure  of  the  men  to  work  in  any  particular  line  not  only  affects  them,  but  it 
affects  all  other  men  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  a  living  in  every  other  line  of 
industry  that  enters  into  the  construction  of  the  building,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  what  we  need  more  than  anything  else  is  reason,  just  common  horse  sense. 
We  want  to  have  fellows  meet  feeling  that  each  of  them  is  fair.  We  do  not  want 
them  to  meet  with  a  chip  on  their  shoulders.  We  want  the  men  who  are  employed 
by  the  contractor  to  feel  that  they  are  the  equal  of  the  contractor,  and  we  want 
the  contractor  to  feel  that  he  is  nothing  more  than  the  equal  of  the  men,  and  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  one  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  other,  and  that  the  honesty  of 
the  one  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  other.  If  that  feeling  can  ore  vail,  and  it  can 
if  the  right  influences  are  brought  to  bear,  you  will  have  no  strikes,  you  will  have 
no  trouble  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  men  were  to  make  an  offer  of  arbitration,  the  con- 
tractors would  look  upon  it  as  an  indication  of  weakness,  an  indication  that  the 
men  were  about  to  give  up  the  strike,  or  vice  versa? — ^A .  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so;  the 
thing,  you  know,  has  been  handled  back  and  forth  so  often,  and  they  know  each 
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other  BO  well,  and  the  staving  qualities  that  each  side  has,  that  they  wonld  not 
feel  that  way.  It  is  simply  a  queston  now  of  whether  the  one  element  is  going  to 
dominate  the  other;  that  is<as  I  understand  it.  i  do  not  understand  that  there  is 
any  obiection  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  to  organized  labor;  on  the  contrary,  I 
understand  that  every  contractor  would  prefer  to  employ  union  labor  rather  than 
nonunion.  The^  realize  that  they  get  a  better  class  of  men,  that  the  men  have  a 
better  opportumty  of  keeping  respectable  wages  by  having  unions;  they  recofipize 
the  fact  tnat  the  better  the  w^y^  paid  the  better  the  opportimity  these  men  have 
of  educating  their  children  andgivmgthem  an  opportunity  of  living  the  life  they 
ought  to  have  in  a  country  lite  this.  What  I  understand  them  to  object  to  is  this — 
ana  we  might  just  as  well  see  it — that  in  many  of  the  trades  they  limit  the  amount 
of  the  woA  that  a  man  does  in  a  day.  There  is  no  objection  to  their  wages  or  to 
the  hours,  or  to  the  unions,  but  now  it  has  reached  a  stage — ^now  I  am  speaking 
from  my  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  in  this  city,  and  from  the  fact  that  I  come 
in  contact  with  them  every  day — it  has  reached  a  point  where  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  the  contractor  wants  to  do  or  what  the  labor  union  wants  to 
do,  unless  a  settlement  of  this  difference  is  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  invest- 
ing public,  the  investing  public  will  not  put  its  money  into  business  in  which 
tiiese  people  are  engaged.  That  is  the  situation,  and  after  all,  the  man  who  has 
the  money  to  invest  is  the  man  who  must  be  satisfied  before  you  can  create  an  era 
of  activity. 

Q.  Is  all  the  right  of  this  controversy  on  one  side  and  all  the  wrong  of  it  on  the 
other  side?— A.  I  really  do  not  know  the  details  of  this  controversy. 

Q.  You  ought  to  know  a  good  deal  about  it,  having  initiated  this  scheme  of 
arbitration. — ^A.  I  knew  this  diflaculty ,  but  my  point  was  not  to  go  into  the  details 
of  what  the  diflftculty  was  on  either  side;  it  was  simply  to  see  if  I  could  bring  the 
contending  forces  together  and  let  the  men  who  did  Know  what  the  details  of  the 
difficulty  were  go  into  them  and  adjust  them  along  the  lines  that  were  formulated 
by  me.    Mine  were  simply  general  lines;  they  did  not  go  into  details. 

Q.  Being  in  a  business  yourself  very  largely  affectedby  it,  and  being  a  resident 
of  Chicago  and  knowing  very  much  about  this,  as  you  must,  you  are  certainly 
qualified  to  say  yes  or  no  to  the  question,  Is  all  the  right  of  this  controversy  on 
one  side  and  all  the  wrong  of  it  on  the  other? — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  suppose  a  contro- 
versy ever  existed  where  all  the  right  was  on  one  side  and  all  the  wrong  on  the 
other. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  not  believe  it  is  so  in  this  case? — A.  Perhaps  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  belief  on  the  subject? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is;  I  do  not  sup- 
XK>8e  it  is. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  there  an  apparent  effort  to  create  the  public  impression  that  all 
the  wrong  is  on  the  side  of  the  building  trades  council  people  and  all  the  right 
on  the  other  side? — ^A.  As  to  that  I  could  not  answer,  because  I  do  not  know;  I 
am  not  a  member  of  either  body. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  whether  your  proposition  for  arbitration 
was  ever  acted  upon  in  the  unions  or  not? — A.  I  understand  not;  that  is,  not  in  all 
of  them;  I  think  it  was  in  some. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  received  favorably? — ^A.  It  was  acted 
upon  favorably  in  those  where  it  was  acted  upon  at  all,  and  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  as  I  understand  it,  at  Milwaukee,  when  they  held  their  conven- 
tion, adopted  it;  and  I  understand  the  international  convention  of  bricklayers  in 
Rochester  have  adopted  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  other  unions? — ^A.  No,  I  do 
not.     I  simply  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  mediator  in  the  beginning,  and  got  these 

Ole  together;  and  after  I  got  them  together,  I  dropped  out;  I  did  not  have  any 
ler  business  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  submitted  to  the  other  unions? — A.  No, 
I  do  not;  I  heard  it  said  that  it  was  not,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  depressed  period  and  the  prosperous  period.  Were 
the  conditions  then  of  a  purely  local  character,  or  were  they  national? — A.  Oh, 
they  covered  everything  everywhere  in  the  depression  and  they  do  now  in  the 
activity. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  can  be  done  by  the  State  government  or  by 
the  National -Qovemment  to  improve  and  preserve  the  conditions  of  prosperity? — 
A.  Why  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  can  be  done  more  than  has  been  done. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  proposition  is  to  have  the  government  of  the  State, 
of  the  nation,  and  of  the  local  organizations,  such  as  cities,  run  on  such  a  basis  as 
to  give  confidence  to  the  men  who  live  in  the  country  that  whatever  they  under- 
take to  do  will  be  maintained.  In  other  words,  that  if  they  invest  a  dollar  they 
will  be  able  to  have  security  that  that  dollar  will  not  be  wiped  out.    If  you  once 
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establish  confidence,  or  if  you  can  maintain  the  confidence  that  now  exists,  the 
country  will  continue  to  prosper. 

Q.  Do  you  share  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  that  there  is  a  sort  of  rebellion 
against  law  and  order,  a  feeling  for  it  in  the  community? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  And  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  strike  at  property?— A.  Why,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  ever  heard  that  any  such  conditions  existed  or  that  any  such 
feeling  prevailed.  I  think  that  it  might  be  said  with  perfect  safety  that  we  have 
as  varied  a  population  in  Chicago  as  exists  in  any  communitv  in  the  world,  both 
as  to  nationality  and  as  to  character  of  employment,  and  all  that;  and  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  there  is  no  more  law-abiding  community  anywhere  on  earth, 
and  that  nearly  every  man  could  be  depended  upon,  in  case  of  trouble,  to  assist  in 
maintaining  law  and  order  and  bringing  it  to  a  higher  standard  if  it  was  necessary. 
I  have  no  fear  of  that  sort,  because  I  believe  that  the  people  who  were  bom  in  this 
country,  and  the^ people  who  have  come  to  this  countiy  and  have  become  its  citi- 
zens and  have  assimilated  with  the  American-bom  people,  are  too  patriotic  to 
ever,  under  any  circumstances,  allow  any  disorder  of  any  kind  to  disrupt  or  even 
infiuence  them  in  destroying  any  part  of  the  government,  whether  it  is  local. 
State,  or  National. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  relatively  a  larger  floating  and  nonresident  population 
of  working  people  in  Chicago  than  m  most  industrial  centers? — A.  Why,  no;  I  do 
not  want  to  have  it  inferred  that  what  I  have  said  had  reference  to  the  floating 
population.  As  to  nationalities,  we  have  every  nationality  under  the  sun  here, 
and  they  are  located  in  sections  of  the  city  almost  by  themselves  in  many  cases, 
and  their  habits  and  customs  of  course  vary;  but  they  are  all  law-abidmg  citi- 
zens; they  believe  in  law  and  oider.  We  have  in  one  or  two  wards  in  the  city 
a  floating  population;  they  are  the  wards  along  the  river  where  the  lodging 
houses  are.  This  condition  perhaps  exists  in  every  city.  But  they  have  no 
influence  to  speak  of  in  the  formation  or  execution  of  the  government  or  the 
laws  of  this  city,  and  there  is  no  fear  about  its  future  or  the  future  of  any  city  in 
this  country.  Of  course,  the  higher  the  order  of  government  and  morality  you 
have  in  a  community  the  more  safetv  there  is  for  the  future  of  the  nation;  and 
the  tendency  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  a  higher  order  of  morality  and  sobriety  among 
the  i)eople  of  this  country.  Great  cities  wiU  necessarily  have  more  to  say  in  %he 
government  of  the  coun6y  as  the  years  go  by  than  they  have  had  in  the  past,  and 
therefore  the  greater  need  of  exercising  every  influence  that  can  be  exercised  to 
lift  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  morals  and  of  honesty  the  x>eople  who  live  in  these 
cities. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opiliion  that  the  various  foreign-bom  elements  now  domiciled  here 
are  becoming  rapidly  assimilated  to  the  native  population  and  accustomed  to  our 
institutions?— A.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  From  what  knowledge  I  have  of 
them  and  from  what  associations  I  have  had  with  them,  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
saying  that  wo  have  no  better  class  of  citizens  in  Chicago,  and  that  they  can  be 
relied  upon  always  to  defend  not  only  the  honor  of  the  citj;,  but  the  honor  of  the 
Government  and  the  country,  and  that  their  only  purpose  is  to  advance  its  inter- 
ests and  to  sustain  its  honor  and  to  uplift  the  standard  of  American  citizenship. 

Q.  Do  most  of  their  children  attend  the  public  schools? — A.  Nearly  all  of  them. 
We  have  831,000  children  out  of  oui  population  here  attending  the  public  schools 
•  daily;  that  is  our  average  daily  attendance.  Nearly  all  the  children  of  the  poorer 
people  go  through  all  the  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  Of  course  many  of  them 
are  not  able  to  allow  their  children  to  go  through  the  high  school,  because  they 
have  to  go  to  work.  They  are  as  I  was;  when  I  ought  to  have  been  at  school  I 
was  at  work. 

.  Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  steady  employment  and  good  wages  are  great  civili- 
zers? — A.  There  is  not  anything  on  earth  that  makes  people  so  happy  as  to  have 
plenty  of  work  with  decent  wages.  There  is  not  anything  that  makes  them  better 
citizens  than  to  accumulate  a  little  money,  to  begin  to  acquire  a  little  property. 
There  is  nothing  that  makes  the  wife  so  happy  as  to  have  the  husband  come  home 
Saturday  ni^ht  with  his  pay  in  his  pocket.  There  is  not  anything  that  will 
advance  the  interests  of  the  country  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  luture,  for  poster- 
ity— I  do  not  mean  for  to-day — ^than  to  enable  the  men  to  earn  sufficient  money 
to  allow  their  children  to  get  a  decent  education;  because  in  the  public  schools 
they  learn  that  patriotism  which  is  th^  groundwork,  the  footing,  upon  which 
the  future  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  couiitry  must  stand. 

Q.  In  view  of  those  considerations,  do  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  leading  and 
patriotic  citizens  to  grapple  with  such  difficulties  as  are  now  on  here  and  endeavor 
to  compose  them? — ^A.- 1  oelieve  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  whether  he  is  a 
leading  or  patriotic  citizen  or  not.  It  is  hard  to  define  what  a  leading  citizen  is. 
Some  fellows  think  they  are  leading  citizens,  you  know,  and  others  think  they  are 
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not.  Bat  I  think  it  is  the  dnty  of  every  honest  citizen  to  do  eyerythingrwithin  his 
power  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  commnnity  in  which  he  lives.  vVhether  it 
IS  to  serve  his  neighbor  in  a  case  of  sickness,  or  whether  it  be  to  find  employment 
for  some  poor  man  who  is  unable  to  find  employment  for  himself,  or  wneuier  it 
be  to  serve  the  State  in  an  official  or  unofficial  capacity,  if  he  does  it  rightty— or 
whether  it  be  to  use  his  good  offices  to  bring  together  men  who  are  contending 
for  what  each  claims  is  a  liberty,  and  endeavor  to  show  them  that  concession  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  bring  them  to  the  realization  of  their  hox)e — ^I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  who  believes  in  good  government,  who  believes  in  the 
future  of  this  country,  and  who  believes  in  having  the  children  of  the  cotmtry 
educated,  to  do  everything  within  his  power  to  keej)  at  work  the  great  army  of 
people,  no  matter  whether  they  be  men  who  work  with  their  heads  or  with  their 
hands;  because  there  is  nothing  so  bad  as  idleness. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  whatever  the  laws  may  be,  the  general  remedies 
that  may  be  profxised  for  the  amelioration  of  our  conditions  and  the  preservation 
of  good  conditions^  much  depends  updn  public  sentiment  and  the  active  exercise 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship?— A.  More  depends  upon  that  than  on  anything  else. 
First,  of  course,  we  must  nave  laws  under  whicn  we  can  live;  they  must  be  so 
executed  as  not  to  be  burdf  asome  upon  the  people;  the  people  must  have  confi- 
dence in  the  men  who  are  called  upon  to  pass  the  laws  and  those  who  are  ciJled 
upon  to  execute  them;  and  then,  after  that  condition  exists,  the  prox>o6ition  as 
submitted  by  you  must  follow.  - 

S.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  compromise  agreed  upon  under  your  plan 
admitted  and  a^eed  to  by  the  Builders'  Association  beyond  the  hope  of  revi- 
val?— A.  I  was  inclined  to  hope  that  it  was  not,  but  I  do  not  know,  some  time 
ago  I  think  it  could  perhaps  live  been  revived,  but  whether  it  can  be  now  or  not 
I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  If  aereed  to  by  the  builders'  association  would  the  contractors'  associa- 
tion feel  that  the  time  had  gone  by,  so  that  they  could  not  stand  b^  their  agree- 
ment?—A.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question  because  I  am  not  m  touch  with 
them.  I  simply  acted,  as  I  said  before,  as  a  mediator,  and  after  I  got  them 
together  and  outlined  my  ideas  I  dropped  out,  and  I  have  been  out  ever  since. 

Q.  You  have  heard  no'expression  from  that  side  that  the  time  had  gone  by? — 
A.  No,  I  have  not. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 

WhereuiK)n,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  subcommission  took  a  recess  until  2.30 
o'clock. 


Chicago,  III.,  March  eie,  1900, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  MB.  HERMAH  LHUEIT. 

President  of  the  Hod  Carriers*  Union, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  2.30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Herman  Lillien  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Hod  Carriers'  Union,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  oeing  duly  sworn,  teen- 
fied  as  f oUows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  nve  your  ftdl  name. — ^A.  Herman  Lillien. 

Q.  What  is  your  x)06t-office  address? — A.  2924  South  Canal  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — ^A.  At  present  I  am  president  of  the  Hod  Car- 
riers Union;  heretofore  a  hod  carrier. 

Q.  Please  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  the  size  of  your  orsanization,  and 
how  long  it  has  been  formed,  and  what  its  relations  are  to  other  labor  orsramiza- 
tions,  and  whether  your  people  are  employed  or  not  at  the  present  time. — A.  The 
Hod  Carriers'  Union  has  a  membership  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000 
men.  The  hod  carriers,  as  a  calling,  would  have  more  men,  if  the  work  had  not 
been  supplanted  to  a  great  extent  since  the  introduction  of  the  machine  in  our  line 
of  work.  I  refer  to  hoisting  machines.  In  1886  and  1887  we  had  a  hod  carriers' 
union  here,  exclusively  composed  of  men  that  carried  the  hod.  At  that  time 
the  membership  was  m  the  neighborhood  of  7,000  or  8,000.  In  1887  there  was 
what  was  called  here  the  big  bricklayers'  strike  for  a  half  dav  Saturday— for  a 
Saturday  pay  day,  rather.  During  this  strike  the  laborers  lost  the  organization  of 
which  they  were  members.  That  did  away  with  the  first  organization  of  hod  car- 
riers in  this  city  that  I  know  of.  A  couple  ofyears  afterwards  we  reorganized, 
and  through  the  x>anic  that  succeeded  the  World's  Fair  time  here  the  second 
organization  also  went  to  pieces.  omzeti  bv  Go 
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In  1898  the  scale  of  wfiges  was  $2  per  day  for  8  hours'  work,  and  $2.40  for  what 
we  term  here  hod  carriers  or  plasterers'  Laborers.  As  I  said,  after  the  World's 
Fair  time,  when  the  building  industry  fell  almost  to  the  ground,  the  wa^  went 
with  it,  and  the  organization  was  powerless  and  went  to  the  wall — disbanded. 
Wages  fell  from  the  scale  I  have  mentioned  to  as  low  as  10  cents  per  hour.  In 
1895  to  1896,  in  the  winter  of  that  jear,  I  was  working  on  one  of  the  biggest  jobs 
in  the  city,  at  the  comer  of  Thirty-third  and  Wabetsh  avenue,  andthe  men 
there  received  from  10  cents  an  hour  to  12i  cents  an  hour  for  10  hours'  work. 
The  condition  getting  worse  and  worse  every  day,  some  of  ub  on  the  south  side, 
who  had  been  members  of  ihe  old  union,  though  not  in  an  official  capacity,  took 
it  upon  ourselves  to  trv  to  remedv  the  situation.  In  1896,  March,  we  reorgEmized 
agam  the  hod  carriers^union.  Tne  hod  carriers'  union  of  1896  is  the  hod  carriers' 
union  to-day.  We  have  now  four  locals,  conducted  on  a  system  emanating  from 
the  hod  carriers'  council,  which  is  the  representative  bodj  of  the  rank  and  file. 
Such  locals  have  the  right  to  so  many  delegates  per  capita.  In  1896,  when  the 
membership  of  the  hod  carriers'  union  waft  586  strong  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  of 
2.000,000  innabitants,  I  am  saying  that  the  work  before  ub  was  of  a  very  grave 
nature.  Making  very  slow  progress,  we  went  to  our  bosses  and  asked  that 
they  help  us  to  get  along  somewhat  better  than  we  were  getting  along  with  $1 
and  $1.25  a  day.  At  that  figure  we  could  not  see  how  we  could  keep  families. 
For  example,  I  was  the  father  at  the  time  of  three  children  myself.  We  could 
not  see  our  way  to  do  it.  We  were  getting  in  debt  more  and  more  every  day. 
We  wanted  to  be  classified  among  the  oest  citizens  in  this  town;  that  is,  men  that 
work  for  a  living.  We  went  to  begging;  we  begged  the  Chicago  masons,  which 
is  an  association  composed  of  about  500  men  that  work  exclusively  at  masonry 
work,  but  all  our  prayers  had  no  weight.  We  were  discarded,  as  they  say  among 
horses,  and  we  were  discouraged,  trying  to  come  to  some  settlement. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  for?— A.  We  asked  for  a  regular  scale  of  wages  to  be 
framed,  and  the  rec(^^tion  of  the  hod  carriers'  union,  so  that  we  might  establish 
a  system  that  would  equalize  everybody  in  the  business.  But  the  membership 
being  so  small  and  our  power  being  so  limited,  we  were  discarded.  N  evertheless, 
we  kept  on  with  the  good  work,  as  we  term  it,  and  again,  in  1897,  we  came  to  the 
Chicago  masons,  with  the  same  results.  In  1898  we  came  again  to  the  Chicago 
masons,  in  the  spring,  with  the  same  results;  but  the  organization  that  I  have  me 
honor  of  representing,  having  acqmred  some  member^p  and  having  become  a 
member  of  the  central  body,  the  Building  Trades  Council,  the  power  that  we 
wielded  at  that  time  was  more  recognized  than  it  had  been  previously.  On  the 
27th  day  of  June,  or  thereabouts,  1898,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  hod 
carriers  and  building  laborers'  union  and  the  Chicago  masons.  The  agreement 
held  for  one  }rear,  up  to  1899.  As  a  side  issue,  I  might  remark  that  statistics  will 
prove  that  prior  to  the  28th  day  of  June,  or  thereabouts,  1898,  the  percentage  of 
the  work  done  in  the  city  of  Chicago  by  the  members  of  the  Chici^  masons  was 
49;  whereas  up  to  the  29th  day  of  July,  1899,  the  percentage  was  97  per  cent,  97 
and  a  fraction.  That  shows  you  the  benefit  derived  from  the  contract.  I  have 
got  here  a  copy  of  the  working  rules,  formulated  by  the  Chicago  masons  them- 
selves, under  which  we  worked  for  3  years,  not  a  particle  of  which  has  ever 
heea  changed  by  our  union,  and  the  rules  that  we  execute  at  present  on  any  work 
that  we  may  engage  on.  About  the  17th  day  of  January,  1900,  a  commumcation 
was  sent  to  the  Chicago  masons,  asking  them  that  an  arbitration  board  be 
appointed  by  their  side,  that  ours  was  ready  to  meet  them,  giving  an  appoint- 
ment for  time  and  place.  We  have  never  received  any  communication,  but* 
instead,  the  members  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  hod  earners'  union  were  notified 
upon  the  different  works  by  circulars,  by  notices  served  on  them  by  the  boas,  that 
certain  rules  were  going  to  exist,  rules  that  they  had  formulated  themselves  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  hod  carriers'  union  or  anybody  else,  and  those  were  the 
rules  under  which  the  men  were  supposed  to  work,  or  else  they  would  have  no 
work  for  them.  This  occurred  on  the  5th  of  February.  On  being  served  witb 
those  notices  the  men,  being  members  of  a  trade  union,  the  hod  carriers'  union 
could  not  break  the  pledge  that  they  had  taken  to  those  working  rules,  and  refused 
to  work  under  the  roles  the  contractors  had  made.  [Witness  produces  paper.] 
Article  6  is  the  article  that  was  in  the  way.  and  on  the  breaking  of  that  article 
we  have  never  had  any  recognition  for  the  Chicago  masons  since. 

Q.  You  wish  to  read  that  as  a  part  of  your  testimony?— A.  Yes  (reading). 
**  Section  6.  Members  of  the  said  hod  carriers'  union  shall  work  for  none  but 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  Chicago  masons  and  builders'  association  on 
any  of  the  classes  of  work  defined  herein,  excepting  on  work  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  coimty,  or  municipal  government  by  regular  employees." 
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Q.  That  you  say  is  the  one? — A.  Yes,  that  was  the  one  that  was  in  the  way.  It 
meant  that,  if  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  lot  and  be  able  to  buy  15,000 
bricks,  tiie  bricks  would  not  be  sold  me  and  I  should  not  be  able  to  lay  them.  I 
should  first  have  to  go  to  a  contractor  who  was  a  member  of  the  contractors' 
council — ^any  other  would  not  do — ^before  I  could  make  the  purchase  of  that  brick, 
and  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  lay  those  bricks  myself,  but  I  should  have  to  have 
a  contractor.  Then  if  he  would  hire  me  to  work  on  that  building  myself,  then 
I  would  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Under  these  rules  if  an  owner  of  any  consequence 
wanted  to  build  for  himself  we  were  not  allowed  to  work  for  him.  There  was 
a  lot  of  contention  and  hard  feeling  between  the  members.  The  public  became 
alarmed  when  it  saw  it  was  going  too  far  and  ought  to  be  restricted.  This  ulti- 
matum, as  we  call  it,  was  thrown  down  to  us  on  the  5th  day  of  Pebruaiyj  and 
we  have  not  done  a  day's  work  for  the  members  of  the  Chicago  masons  smce. 
Of  the  5,000  members  that  we  have  in  our  union  I  presume  that  about  3,000 
work  for  the  members  of  the  Chicago  masons,  about  500  for  plastering  bosses, 
about  1,000  for  the  fireproof ers,  and  the  other  500  for  carpenters.  I  presume  that 
we  have  got  400  men  working  in  the  city  of  Chicago  to-day. 

§.  About  400  to-day?— A.  Yes. 
.  Are  any  of  them  working  for  the  mason  builders?— A.  They  are  not  working 
for  the  masons  and  builders  except  in  one  instance;  that  is  on  a  job  on  Adams 
*  and  Clark;  Mr.  Griffiths  is  doing  the  job,  and  he  is  working  under  our  union 
rules,  and  therefore  has  withdrawn  the  ultimatum  that  he  had  served  on  the  5th 
of  February.  We  are  working  for  four  or  five  different  firms,  George  A.  Fuller  & 
Co.,  Whittaker,  and  two  or  three  more  whose  names  I  do  not  recollect  just  now; 
but  since  they  have  employed  members  of  the  hod  carriers'  union,  carrying  the 
building  trades  council  card,  they  have  all  been  fined  $500  by  the  association, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  to  buy  material  of  any  Mna 
in  the  building  line  unless  they  pay  a  larger  margin,  and  in  many  instances  they 
can  not  get  the  material  at  all — even  to  the  extent  of  depriving  a  man,  Whittaker, 
of  the  renting  of  a  hoisting  machine,  a  hand  machine.  Mr.  Whittaker  came  down 
to  my  office  yesterday  and  told  me  of  these  facts,  and  I  went  to  see  a  machine  firm 
and  I  have  not  succeeded  yet. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  are  scabs  then,  are  they,  in  their  organization? — 
A.  Those  men  for  whom  we  are  working  now? 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  they  are  scabbed  by  the  contractors'  association  because  they 
have  employed  you;  have  they  not  that  status?— A.  That  is  the  status. 

Q.  They  are  boycotting  them  in  their  work?— A.  Yes;  they  are  boycotting  their 
work. 

Q.  Preventing  them  from  buying  material  and  buying  machinery? — A.  Yes;  as 
far  as  I  can  ascertain. 

Q.  Do  they  tell  you  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  they  come  and  tell  that  to  the  commission? — A.  I  presume  they 
would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  your  association  belong  to  the  central  council  of 
labor? — ^A.  We  belong  to  the  building  trades  council. 

<J.  How  many  organizations  does  that  consist  of? — ^A.  It  consists  of  thirty  or 
thirty-one. 

Q.  You  are  in  good  standing  in  the  council,  so  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  We  are 
in  good  standing  in  the  council  so  far  as  we  know. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  regulations  of  the  contractors  are  unfair,  and 
that  they  discriminate  against  labor?--A.  Yes;  because  it  does  not  give  labor  the 
right  to  work  for  anyone  that  wishes  to  employ  them. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  rules  of  discipline  in  your  own  organization? — ^A.  We  have 
rules  of  discipline;  yes. 

Q.  Do  they  resemble  the  rules  of  the  contractors  in  any  respect? — ^A.  To  a  very, 
very  small  degree. 

Q.  You  reco^ize  that  some  rules  of  discipline  are  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  organization? — ^A.  Yes;  I  recognize  that  fact. 

Q.  But  you  think  theirs  go  too  far?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  complaint  to  make,  before  this  recent  difficulty  came  on,  about 
the  wages  that  you  were  receiving? — A.  We  had  no  complaint  to  make  up  to  the 
Ist  of  March.    We  made  a  request  for  5  cents  an  hour  more  on  the  1st  of  March. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  request?— A.  The  result  of  that  request  was  the 
ultimatum  served  on  the  men  on  the  different  works  by  the  different  bosses. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  ultimatum? — A.  I  have  not  with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  find  one  and  furnish  it  as  a  part  of  your  testi- 
mony?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  do  it.-A.  Yes.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  nltiinatnm  referred  to  by  the  witness: 

"  NOTICE. 

**  To  the  journeymen  masons  and  building  laborers  of  Chicago, 

**The  unions  affiliated  with  the  bnilding  trades  council  having  absolutely 
ignored  the  joint  arbitration  agreement  and  failed  to  ratify  same,  we  hereby 
make  the  following  rules  to  be  enforced  by  the  mason  and  buildmg  contractors 
of  Chicago,  on  and  after  February  5, 1900,  and  you  will  govern  yourselves  accord- 


ingly^ 


Tages  for  journeymen  masons  will  be  50  cents  per  hour. 

"Wages  for  building  laborers  will  be  25  cents  per  hour. 

**  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

**  Time  and  one-half  will  be  allowed  for  all  overtime. 

"  Double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

'*  No  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform  in  a  day. 

"  No  restriction  as  to  union  or  nonunion  made  material. 

**  No  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  machinery. 

**  The  foreman  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  contractor. 

**  The  right  to  employ  and  discharge  whoever  he  may  choose  is  reserved  to  the 
employer." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  your  organization  always  been  willing  to  arbitrate 
your  differences  with  the  contractors?— A.  More  than  willing  to  aroitrate;  have 
always  sought  arbitration. 

Q.  You  acknowledge  then,  that  all  the  right  of  the  controversy  is  not  on  your 
side,  when  you  submit  it  to  arbitration;  that  there  is  right  and  wrong  on  ooth. 
sides? — A.  We  acknowledge  that  there  is  right? 

Q.  Yes;  and  wrong  on  both  sides? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  efforts  at  arbitration  made  some  months  ago,  one 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Madden  and  another  in  which  the  mayor  of  the  city  took 
part? — A.  That  is  a  mattei  that  does  not  concern  me.  I  had  much  rather  you 
would  wait  until  such  a  time  as  I  should  be  sent  here  as  a  representative  of  that 
body.  I  am  here  as  a  member  of  the  hod  carriers'  union,  and  I  am  testifying  as  a 
member  of  the  hod  carriers*  union. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  knowledge  of  those  matters? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  on  the  committees  at  all? — A.  I  served  on  the  conmiittee. 

Q.  You  would  prefer  not  to  give  testimony  about  it? — ^A.  Well,  if  it  is  wanted 
of  me.  There  is  no  reason,  only  that  I  have  not  been  empowered  by  the  organiza- 
tion that  sent  me  there  as  a  representative  on  that  occasion,  and  I  am  not  here 
testifying  as  to  their  workings.  I  am  testifying  here  as  a  member  of  the  hod 
carriers'  union. 

Q.  You  represented  the  hod  carriers'  union  on  that  occasion? — A.  No;  I  did  not, 
I  represented  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  think  you  should  exercise  your  own  discretion,  Mr. 
LiUien,  about  whether  you  will  testify  on  that  branch  of  the  subject  now  or  not. 
Of  course,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  you,  but  we  do  not  feel  like  drawing  it  out 
of  you  unless  you  wish  to  give  it  now. — A.  Well,  I  will  come  again  to  the  first 
part.  The  power  to  testify  here  would  have  to  be  vested  in  me  oy  the  building 
trades  council,  which  was  the  body  I  represented  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  we  should  not  press  you. 

The  Witness.  As  far  as  the  hod  earners'  union  is  concerned,  I  repeat  that  it  is 
not  only  in  favor  of  arbitration,  but  has  begged  for  arbitration,  as  I  showed  you 
on  the  start,  ever  since  1896;  and  that  on  the  17th  day  of  January  or  thereabouts 
we  sent  a  communication  to  the  Chicago  masons — a  copy  of  which  I  can  provide 
the  commission  with  if  it  so  desires — ^in  which  we  asked  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  wish  you  would  furnish  a  copy.— A.  The  word  **beg" 
is  mentioned. 

Q.  To  that  you  received  no  reply? — ^A.  To  that  we  received  no  reply. 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  a  copy  of  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  ThanK  you.  You  are  still  ready  and  willing  and  anxious  to  arbitrate  your 
diuerences  if  it  is  necessary  to  arbitrate? — A.  Always  ready  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  meet  the  masons  and  talk  with  them  about  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  come  to  an  agreement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  leave  everyone  to  resume  work  on  his  job? — A.  Yes;  and  will  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  arbitration  board  in  all  cases — always  have. 

9-  Have  they,  in  any  talk  that  you  have  had  with  them,  objected  to  your 
union? — A.  Not  since  1898.    They  have  objected,  very  strongly  objected;  not  only 
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objected,  bnt  put  everything  in  our  way  so  that  we  could  not  succeed.  But  since 
1898  the  objections  have  never  been  raised  up  to  this  time. 

Q.  When  was  their  association  formed;  do  you  remember? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not 
tell  you;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  formed  in  1887,  as  near  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, about  the  time  of  the  bricklayers*  strike  of  that  year. 

Q.  Do  most  ofyour  members  reside  in  Chica^?— A.  They  all  reside  in  Chicago 
and  suburbs.  There  are  very  few  that  come  trom  out  of  town.  At  times,  per- 
hai)6,  an  outside  contractor  may  have  a  job  here  and  may  bring  some  men  with 
him.  They  deposit  their  cards  with  us  while  they  are  here,  and  they  work  among 
our  men  just  as  though  they  had  been  here  a  lifetime. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  the  heads  of  families? — ^A.  The  members  of  our  union? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  great  majoritv.  The  work  is  not  very  lucrative,  and  a  young 
fellow  does  not  care  very  much  about  the  work. 

Q.  Is  the  work  in  times  of  peace  fairly  steady  throughout  the  year?— A.  No; 
the  work  for  quite  awhile  has  been  very  slow.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
average  four  days  a  week. 

(J.  Do  your  men  get  other  work  at  times  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  hod  car- 
rying?— A.  There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  the  union  that  carry  the  hod  for  a 
living  exclusively  and  work  on  the  buildings  exclusively.  As  soon  as  they  are  out 
of  work  with  a  certain  contractor  they  go  around  the  city  until  they  find  work  at 
the  same  calling.  I  have  never  earned  a  cent  from  1883  up  to  1896  outside  of  car- 
rying the  hod,  and  what  applies  to  me  applies  to  the  big  percentage  of  the  mem- 
bership of  our  union. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  hod  carriers  in  Chicago  as  there  have  been  in  former 
times?— A.  There  are  as  many  building  laborers,  but  not  hod  carriers,  because  it 
is  not  necessary  now  to  be  a  hod  carrier  to  work  on  the  buildings.  Machinery,  as 
I  said  before,  nas  supplanted  the  hod  carrier,  but  the  men  that  used  to  be  hod 
carriers  are  still  working  at  the  building  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  changes  that  should  be  made  in  our  laws,  either  State 
or  national,  that  you  thiuK  would  be  beneficial  to  your  class? — A.  That  is  too  deep 
for  me;  I  have  not  studied  enough,  and  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  i)olice  department  or  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  the  State  or  city? — ^A.  I  have  none,  l  can  say  that  of  the  city  police; 
I  could  not  say  that  of  the  8i)ecial  police. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  at  your 
work? — ^A.  The  scale  of  wages  prior  to  the  1st  of  March,  1900,  was  25  cents  &n 
hour  for  building  laborers  ana  30  cents  an  hour  for  hod  carriers,  plasterers' 
laborers.    The  new  scale  of  wages  is  5  cents  increase,  making  it  80  and  35  cents. 

Q.  Is  hoisting  machinery  required  on  account  of  the  tall  buildings  that  are  now 
being  built?— A.  It  makes  the  work  cheaper;  it  raises  it  quicker  than  we  could 
by  human  strength. 

Q.  Hoisting  machinery  is  not  used  for  low  buildings,  is  it? — A.  Used  for  build- 
ings as  low  as  three  stories — on  three-story  tenements  or  residences.  The  only 
claiss  of  contractor  that  does  not  use  the  hoisting  machine  is  the  plastering  con- 
tractor, because  it  compels  him  to  move  the  machine.  That  is  why  'he  scale  of 
wages  is  always  5  cents  over  the  scaleof  wages  of  the  building  laborer;  it  requires 
more  strength  and  more  practice  for  the  work. 

Q.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  further  statement  that  you  may  have  to 
make. — A.  I  might  speak  a  few  words  of  the  walking  delegate.  In  my  4  years' 
experience  I  have  had  occasion  to  meet  with  upward  of  a  hundred  walking  dele- 
gates, and  I  have  the  first  word  to  hear  that  the  walking  delegate  is  not  what  he 
should  be,  as  a  member  of  society,  as  a  member  and  citizen  of  this  community. 
The  statements  made  of  them  are  generally  false.  There  is  not  a  thing  said  about 
a  walking  delegate  that  has  ever  been  substantiated.  Here  is  where  the  con- 
tractor finds  his  fault  with  the  walking  delegate:  Because  the  walking  delegate  is 
the  man  with  the  backbone;  because  the  contractor,  if  he  has  a  grievance  to  settle, 
can  not  force  a  walking  delegate.  If  a  poor  laborer  goes  and  makes  a  protest 
because  he  has  been  maltreated  by  a  contractor,  or  underpaid,  or  any  other  griev- 
ance that  may  spring  up,  he  never  receives  a  show;  the  wrong  will  never  be  rec- 
tified; the  first  thing  is  discharge;  seek  work  somewhere  else.  That  is  why  the 
members  join  the  building  laborers'  union.  The  walking  delegate  has  charge  of 
all  those  cases;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  contractors  mistreat  the  members  of  his 
association  he  turns  in  his  protest,  and  the  straighter  the  walking  delegate  is  the 
more  kick  from  the  contractor.  That  is  why  the  walking  delegate  is  receiving 
the  brunt  of  the  abuse,  when  it  does  not  belong  to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  integrity 
of  the  walking  delegates  of  your  union? — A.  By  a  great  percentage  it  has  never 
been  questioned;  only  by  the  contractors— by  some  contractors. 

_   ledbyCjOOgle 
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Q.  How  often  are  these  walking  delegates  chosen?— A.  They  are  choeen  accord- 
ing  to  the  different  rules  governing  the  different  unions.  In  ours  we  elect  every 
6  months,  and  everybody  has  a  chance  at  a  ballot.  We  have  a  nomination 
to-night;  there  is  a  chance  for  5,000  men  on  the  list. 

Q.  Are  the  walking  delegates  authorized  to  order  strikes? — A.  No;  not  author- 
ized to  order  strikes.  There  has  never  been  a  walking  delegate  that  ever  called 
a  strike. 

Q.  Can  they  order  any  cessation  of  work  by  any  member  of  the  union  without 
referring  the  question  to  the  union? — ^A.  The  walking  delegates  have  the  right  to 
exercise  their  discretion  from  meeting  to  meeting,  provided  that  they  govern 
themselves  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  them  Dv  the  membership. 

Q.  Is  there  any  referendum  or  postal-card  system  or  taking  the  sense  of  the 
members  of  the  union?— A.  Do  you  mean  partial  strike  or  general  strike? 

Q.  On  any  question  whatever?— A.  The  members  themselves  do  that  work.  If 
a  member  of  our  union  has  a  grievance  with  a  contractor,  he  sends  to  our  head- 
quarters; the  business  agent  is  sent  to  them,  and  the  matter  is  arbitrated  between 
tne  business  agent  and  the  contractor,  either  in  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
the  men,  just  as  they  see  fit.  If  the  two  fail  to  agree,  according  to  the  rules  the 
members  are  notified  upon  the  work,  and  they  know  that  while  there  is  a  griev- 
ance existing  they  can  not  work,  and  they  generally  quit  of  their  own  accord. 

Q.  Supposing  the  walking  delegate  wanted  to  call  a  strike,  thought  it  was  best 
to  do  so,  would  he  have  autnority  to  do  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Without  getting  it  directly  from  the  union? — A.  Not  for  a  moment;  he  has 
no  right  to  call  a  strike  anywhere;  the  walking  delegate  is  not  supposed  to  call 
strikes;  he  is  supposed  to  evade  strikes. 

Q.  Who  does  order  a  strike,  the  union? — ^A.  The  union,  when  there  is  a  strike. 

Q.  Decided  in  open  meeting? — A.  The  meetings  are  open  so  far  as  the  mem- 
bership of  the  hod  carriers*  union  is  concerned. 

Q.  Are  those  meetings  usually  well  attended  by  the  members? — A.  Yes;  when- 
ever there  is  any  question  of  any  importance  the  advertising  medium  is  used. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  very  large  union  which  could  not  conveniently  meet  in  any  one 
hall,  would  you  favor  the  submission  of  any  important  question  to  the  members 
by  mail,  receiving  their  answers  by  mail? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  treating  those  answers  as  votes? — ^A.  No;  that  system  has  never  been 
established. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  them  to  establish  it? — A.  On  questions  of 
imx>ortance — we  have  four  locals,  as  I  said  before,  1, 2, 3,  and  4;  the  qu^iaons  are 
taken  u]^  by  the  membership,  and  delegates  are  sent  to  this  executive  body  with 
instructions  to  recommend  the  passage  of  such  and  such  a  measure.  We  can 
condense  the  workings  of  the  hod  carriers'  unions,  though  it  is  done  right  from 
the  membership.  We  can  condense  it  in  33  or  34  men.  That  is  where  the  gen- 
eral orders  are  issued. 

Q.  Those  33  or  34  men  represent  how  many? — ^A.  Five  thousand.  On  a  ques- 
tion of  vital  importance,  on  questions  that  are  without  the  rules,  it  is  always  left 
to  a  referendum  vote,  but  at  meetings,  even  though  a  special  call  would  have  to  be 
issued  through  the  medium  of  the  press;  but  the  mail  system  has  never  been 
established. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  further  you  would  like  to  submit? — ^A.  The  scale 
of  wages  of  30  and  35  cents  an  hour  for  a  common  laborer  would  seem  to  be 
extravagant,  if  the  public  or  you  did  not  know  that  in  rainy  weather,  for  exam- 
ple, there  is  no  work  for  the  laborer;  in  freezing  weather  there  is  no  work  for 
the  laborer;  and  the  laborer  can  not  work  without  material,  and  is  laid  off  quite 
frequently  for  that  reason;  if  it  is  not  brick  we  are  missing  it  is  lime:  if  it  is  not 
lime  it  is  sand;  if  it  is  not  sand  it  is  scaffolding;  if  it  is  not  scaffolding  it  is  some- 
thing else  we  are  missing;  so  all  in  all  we  don't  have  more  than  an  average  of 
4  days  a  week. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  about  what  the  yearly  earnings  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  your  union  are.  when  work  is  carried  on  generally  here?— A.  At  the  best 
of  times  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  work  over  4i  days  a  week.  Of  course 
I  am  speaking  of  an  average. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  That  would  be  the  year  round?— A.  That  would  be 
the  year  round,  at  the  best  of  times;  supposing  there  was  work  in  plenty,  that 
we  could  go  from  one  job  to  another,  keep  on  working,  we  could  not  make  more 
than  that,  because  there  is  rainy  weather,  freezing  weather,  and  want  of  mate- 
rial. It  is  impossible  to  make  any  more,  and  the  work  must  be  very  plentiful; 
we  must  be  ready  to  go  from  one  job  to  another,  without  any  loss  of  time,  seek- 
ing for  a  job  after  we  lose  work,  to  make  it  average  that.  Of  course  some  are 
more  fortunate  than  others.    If  I  were  working  for  Mr.  Nicholson  on  these  big 
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eleyators  or  buildings,  or  on  those  big  jobs  down  town,  where  rain  does  not  affect 
yon  so  mnch,  because  if  there  is  no  work  with  mortar  there  is  work  in  the  base- 
ment, raising  lumber  or  something  like  that — you  make  more;  but  there  is  a  coun- 
terbalance; another  man  working  on  a  three-story  building — I  could  illustrate  to 
yon  in  2  seconds  what  it  takes  to  put  up  a  three-story  building;  it  takes  5  days 
from  the  dig^ng  of  trenches  to  basement  hi^h;  it  takes  5  days,  providing  the 
weather  is  suitable  and  we  lose  no  time,  providing  the  material  comes  as  quick  as 
we  can  use  it.  After  that  5  days  is  done  we  lose  1  day  at  least  on  a  three-story 
building,  to  set  the  basement  joists.  On  the  first  floor  we  work  1  day  to  a  day 
and  a  quarter,  and  if  we  work  a  day  and  a  quarter  it  is  worse  for  us  than  if  we 
worked  only  1  day,  because  we  have  to  loaf  the  balance  of  that  day  and  the  suc- 
ceeding day  to  put  the  joists  in.  The  second  story  is  a  rei)etition  of  the  first  story. 
The  third  story  is  worse,  because  after  the  walls  are  up  we  have  to  delay  a  day 
or  a  day  and  a  half  for  the  ceiling  joists;  then  we  work  two  hours  up  to  the  roof 
joists,  my  off  another  day,  and  work  two  hours  more  on  the  fire  walls  and  chim- 
ney. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  "What  you  say  now  has  reference  to  buildings  that  are 
built  of  brick  and  stone  and  wood?— A.  Brick  and  stone  and  wood  are  exclu- 
fiively  used  in  tenement  houses  and  residences  in  this  city. 

Q.  It  would  not  apply  to  steel-frame  buildings,  I  suppose?— A,  It  would  not 
apply  to  steel-frame  ouildings.  The  time  made  on  those  buildings  is  somewhat 
better  than  the  time  made  by  the  men  working  on  the  small  jobs. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  S3, 1900. 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  ME.  THOMAS  B.  JEFFEET. 

Bicycle  Manufacturer^  Chicago^  III, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.28  a.  m.,  March  28, 1900.  in  the  Audi- 
torium Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Jeffery  was  sworn  as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — A.  My  name  is  Thomas  B. 
fery. 

.  Your  post-office  address.^A.  No.  228  North  Franklin  street,  Chicago. 
.  Your  occupation? — ^A.  Manufacturing  bicycles. 

}.  How  lon^  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  in  Chicago? — A.  I  have 
been  engaged  m  that  business  21  years. 

Q.  All  the  time  in  this  city?— A.  All  the  time  in  Chicago.  I  am  the  first 
manufacturer  of  bicycles  west  of  Connecticut. 

Q.  Please  go  forward  in  your  own  way  and  state  what  you  wish  in  connection 
with  it,  and  the  different  members  of  the  commission  will  ask  questions  that  occur 
to  them. — ^A.  I  was  formerly  a  workman.  I  carried  the  dinner  pail  like  the  rest, 
a  good  niany  years  ago,  in  Chicago,  and  about  21  years  ago  I  commenced  to  make 
bicycles.  Those  were  the  early  days.  I  worked  up  a  large  business,  and  treated 
all  the  men  I  had  well.  I  began  with  3  or  4,  and  aoout  1895  I  had  something  like 
800.  I  kept  the  men  employed  as  much  as  possible  all  the  year  round,  making  it 
pleasant  for  them,  and  I  think  I  kept  men  longer  than  most  other  manufacturers; 
that  is  to  say,  I  think  50  per  cent  of  my  men  have  worked  more  than  5  years 
for  me.  About  the  fall  of  1895,  or  the  summer  of  that  year,  I  found  the  prices 
of  my  goods  were  going  down  and  the  cost  of  selling  them  increasing,  and  I 
thought,  in  order  to  keep  the  business  going.  I  should  nave  to  make  the  goods 
somewhat  cheaper.  I  had  polishers,  machinists — a  general  line  of  men  that 
worked  on  bicycles.  Some  oelonged  to  unions  and  some  did  not,  but  I  found 
that  the  polishers  had  a  particularly  strong  union;  they  were  employed  in  one 
department,  one  room  divided  off  for  them— between  40  and  50  men  there.  I 
found  when  I  went  to  get  a  new  piece  of  work  done,  something  they  had  not  made 
before,  they  always  endeavored  to  get  a  very  high  price  for  the  work  of  doing  it, 
that  is,  a  high  piece-work  price.  If  the  men  happened  to  be  paid  by  the  day  they 
always  insisted  on  getting  $2.75  a  day,  and  did  just  as  little  as  they  could.  So  it 
was  cheaper  to  have  work  done  at  a  piece- worn  price,  but  when  a  new  piece  of  work 
was  given  them  they  would  each  pretend  it  was  a  very  hard  piece  of  work  to  do 
and  take  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  Knew  it  was  not  so.  I  knew  they  were  deceiving 
me,  but  I  could  not  help  myself.    I  continued  to  submit  to  their  figures.    But 
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later,  when  comx>etition  got  so  very  close  and  the  price  of  goods  went  down,  and 
t^e  demand  became  greater  on  account  of  the  diminished  price,  I  looked  about 
for  some  wav  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  woik  in  the  polisning  department.  I 
found  men  that  were  making  certain  pieces,  for  instance,  hubs-— they  were  in  a 
different  building,  a  different  side  of  the  street  from  the  polishers,  and  I  spoke 
to  the  foreman  who  made  the  hubs,  asking  him  if  he  could  polish  those  hubs.  He 
could,  and  he  did,  and  he  found  the  cost  of  i>olishing  these  hubs  was  about  one- 
third  what  the  metal  polishers  charged  for  it.  I  found  that  I  was  being  fooled  all 
the  time,  and  after  proving  the  things  could  be  done  cheaper,  that  hubs  could  be 
done  cheaper,  I  saw  that  little  screws  and  nuts  could  be  done  by  women  just  about 
as  well  as  by  men,  and  I  got  some  women  working  in  another  department  to  polish 
tiiem.  The  polishers,  of  course,  knew  about  that,  and  soon  I  was  waited  upon 
by  a  committee  and  told  I  must  discharge  those  women,  and  discharge  the 
men  polishing  hubs,  or  they  would  all  go  out  in  a  body.  I  told  them  I  would 
not  discharge  the  women  or  the  men.  A  week  or  two  elapsed,  when  I  was  waited 
upon  by  two  men  who  came  from  Toledo  or  Detroit,  and  they  made  a  demand  on 
me  to  mscharge  those  people.  I  would  not  do  it.  Those  men  went  out  and  made 
some  signal  to  the  men  watching  at  a  window;  and  all  the  men  in  the  polishing 
department  came  out  in  a  body — 44  of  them.  Before  leaving,  they  destroyed 
what  they  could  easily  while  the  foreman  was  not  looking  around.  In  the  fore- 
man's absence,  they  put  acids  into  the  tubs  containing  the  nickel  solution,  and 
mixed  the  fine  and  coarse  emery  so  that  it  was  useless,  and  then  endeavored  to 
keep  men  from  coming  to  my  place  to  be  engaged  or  to  seek  work.  I  was  waited 
upon  again  by  a  committee  of  the  strikers,  and  told  that  unless  I  took  them  back 
I  should  be  boycotted.  I  did  not  understand  just  what  boycott  meant  in  the  way 
they  did,  and  I  told  them  it  made  no  difference.  But  I  found  it  did  make  a  differ- 
renoe.  I  soon  after  got  in  the  mail  a  lot  of  cards.  Now  I  have  specimeub  ot  those 
cards.  They  published  cards  of  that  kind  by  the  thousand.  These  cards  were 
received  by  me  from  agents  who  sold  my  bicycles,  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
They  were  scattered  in  almost  every  city.  (The  cards  above  referred  to  bear  on 
one  side  an  illustration  of  a  bicycle,  and  are  worded  as  follows):  "Dont  buy 
these  bicycles,  the  Victor,  Victoria,  Rambler,  Ideal,  and  Crescent.  They  are 
polished  by  scabs." 

(On  the  reverse  side,  appears  the  following):  **The  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers, 
and  Platers'  International  Union  of  North  America,  request  all  their  friends  and 
sympathizers  to  boycott  the  following  bicycles,  as  they  are  finished  by  scab  labor: 
Victor  and  Victoria,  manufactured  by  The  Overman  Wheel  Company,  Chicoi)ee 
Falls,  Mass.;  Rambler  and  Ideal,  manufactured  by  Gormully  &  Jeffery, Chicago, 
HI.;  Crescents,  manufactured  by  The  Western  Wheel  Company,  Chicago,  HI. 

I  submit  one  letter,  received  from  New  Haven,  Conn,  (reading) : 
**GK)RifULLY  &  Jeffery,  Chicago: 

'  **  Gentlemen:  Cards  like  the  mclosed  were  frequently  distributed  through  the 
streets  of  this  place  last  ni^ht  by  parties  to  us  unknown.  You  are  prooably 
familiar  with  this  fact,  but  thinking  that  i>ossibly  you  are  not,  wq  forward  the 
card." 

There  is  other  matter  in  the  letter,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  put  it  in. 

9.  Have  you  read  all  that  pertains  to  that?--A.  Yes;  I  have  read  all  that  per- 
tains to  that  feature. 

I  have  another  label,  one  that  was  distributed  in  Detroit,  200,000  being  distrib- 
uted on  Woodward  avenue,  Detroit,  near  where  the  Gtormully  &  Jeffery  Manu- 
facturing Company  have  a  store;  and  I  submit  a  specimen. 

(The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  label  above  referred  to:) 

**  Rambler  bicycle  is  made  by  scab  labor." 

I  subndt  also  a  card  received  from  an  agent  who  sold  Rambler  bicycles  in 
Waterford,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  sx>ecimen  of  card  I  received  from  a  vast  number  of 
places  in  the  United  States. 

(The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  card  above  referred  to:) 

•'Wheels  given  away!— GtormuUy  «fe  Jeffeiy  will  give  away  *  Rambler*  and 
*  Ideal  *  wheels  during  the  coming  season.  They  can  not  sell  them.  They  are 
made  by  inferior  workmen." 

I  submit  another  handbill.  It  was  received  from  the  agent  for  Rambler  bicy- 
cles at  Marlboro,  Mass.,  March,  1897— one  of  a  large  number  distributed 

(The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  circular  referred  to:) 
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[Metal  Polishers'  Buffers,  Platers  and  Brass  Workers'  Union  of  North  America,  afllliated  with 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Oflice  of  Secretary -Treasurer-Editor.  Samuel  G.  Carter, 
Secretary-Treaaurer-Editor,  6JJ0  Chamber  of  Commerce  building.] 

BOYCOTT. 

A   TEST  CASE — DOES  THE  BOYCOTT  HAVE  EFFECT?— IN  THIS  CASE  IT  REMAINS  WITH 
ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND  ITS  FRIENDS  TO  ANSWER.      YES. 

To  organized  labor  and  the  public  in  general,  greeting: 

The  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  and  Brass  Workers' International  Union 
having  been  compelled  to  place  a  boycott  on  Rambler  wheels  made  by  the  Gor- 
muUy  &  Jeffery  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  Victor  and  Victoria  made  by  Overman 
Wheel  Co.,  of  Chicoi)ee  Falls,  Mass.,  for  discriminating  against  organized  labor, 
we  respectfully  request  your  union  to  assist  us  in  pushing  the  boycott  on  these 
firms  by  appointing  committees  to  wait  on  the  different  agencies  in  youi*  city  and 
request  them  not  to  handle  these  wheels. 

Inclosed  find  sample  of  stickers,  which  we  will  forward  on  request,  which  can 
be  stuck  in  conspicuous  places.  By  so  doing  you  will  oblige  us  and  aid  organized 
labor  in  general. 

Yours  fraternally, 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  and  Brass  Workers'  Union, 

OF  North  America. 

Endorsed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

(The  ** sticker"  referred  to  in  the  above  circular  is  2  by  4  inches  in  size, 
gummed  on  one  side,  the  other  side  bearing  the  picture  of  a  rider  falling  from  a 
bicycle  which  has  broken  at  the  point  where  the  forks  of  the  front  wheel  join 
the  frame.  Opposite  the  picture  appears  the  following:  **  He  rides  a  Rambler 
bicycle.    You  see  where  it  breaks.") 

That  circular  was  very  largely  distributed,  and  that  particular  sticker  is  a  sample 
of  one  that  was  frequently  stuck  on  the  windows  of  the  GormuUy  &  Jeffery  store 
in  this  city.  They  were  stuck  on  other  stores.  One  time  the  windows  of  the 
GormuUy  «fe  Jeffery  Co.  were  almost  covered  with  those  stickers.  It  happened 
on  Sunday.  They  were  placed  there  Sunday  morning,  or  on  a  holiday  morn- 
ing, and  the  store  being  idle  during  the  day,  the  stickers  remained  on  the  entire 
day. 

Now  I  subndt  another  handbill,  which  was,  I  think,  distributed  in  Marlboro, 
Mass.    I  do  not  remember  how  I  got  this  one. 

(The  handbill  above  referred  to  is  as  follows) : 
**  To  organized  labor  and  to  those  toho  sympathize  ivith  the  rights  of  labor: 

**  Your  attention  is  again  called  to  the  following  boycotts,  which  are  still  in  force 
against  the  several  makes  of  bicycles  herein  named,  viz :  The  Rambler,  Victor, 
Victoria,  Derby,  Seig  &  Walpole,  and  Overman  bicycles;  and  as  members  of  organ- 
ized lalK>r  we  don^t  patronize  them. 

**  These  boycotts  were  placed  by  the  several  local  unions  of  those  different  places 
and  manufactories,  and  have  the  indorsement  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

**The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers*  Union  in  convention  assembled  indorsed  the 
action  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

'*  The  manufacturers  of  all  the  above-named  wheels  have  insultingly  refused  to 
treat  with  union  help  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Com- 
pany, have  hoimded  their  employees  on  account  of  being  connected  with  trades 
union. 

**  Mr.  Jeffery  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  union  telling  him  to  push  the  boy- 
cott, saying  it  was  the  best  advertisement  he  had  ever  received. 

**  Don't  believe  any  person  who  says  there  is  no  boycott  on  any  of  these  bicycles. 
There  is  a  boycott  on  all  of  them,  and  when  the  same  is  removed  organized  labor 
will  as  ready  to  publish  the  fact  as  it  is  to  push  the  boycott. 

**  There  are  some  of  high-grade  wheels,  made  under  conditions  acceptable  to 
labor,  which  can  be  procured  right  here  in  Marlboro. 

*'  No  true  union  man  will  procure  any  article  made  in  violation  of  the  principles 
of  organized  labor. 

*'  Persons  desiring  to  post  themselves  as  to  the  placing  of  boycotts  and  the  prog- 
ress or  settlement  of  same,  should  procure  the  American  Federationist,  a  monthly 
magazine  published  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor ;  50  cents  a  year. 

"Remember,  we  don't  patronize  the  Rambler,  Victor,  Victoria,  Seig  &  Walpole, 
Derby,  Overman  bicycles.  ^ 
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**  By  order  of  Organized  Labor,  Marlboro,  Mass/' 

1  submit  also  a  printed  circular,  in  the  form  of  a  typewritten  letter,  that  was 
mailed  to  every  bicycle  club  that  could  be  reached.  They  came  back  to  me  from 
a  vast  number  of  places,  and  some  came  back  from  bicycle  clubs  that  had  gone 
out  of  existence.  It  indicated  to  me  that  the  polishers'  union  had  a  directory  o( 
bicycle  clubs,  and  mailed  a  letter  to  each.    I  submit  a  copy. 

(Following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  above  referred  to:) 

[Metal  PolisherH,  Buffers,  and  Platers*  Union  of  N.  A.,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Headquarters  Metal  Polishers*  Union  No.  6,  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  April  8,  2896, 
To  the  bicycle  cluba: 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  place  before  your  members  a  few  facts  x>ertaining  to 
the  firm  known  as  the  GormuUy  &  Jeflfery  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the  Ram- 
bler wheel.  Some  6  months  ajgo  this  firm  began  a  system  of  despotic  persecution 
agidnst  the  union  men  in  their  employ,  and  against  all  members  of  the  Metal 
Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers'  Union  of  North  America,  and  persistently  endeav- 
ored to  disrupt  stlch  organizations  as  were  then  represented  in  their  shops.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  i>ersecution  carried  that  it  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  by 
the  union  of  all  members  of  the  Metal  Polishers'  Union,  Local  No.  6»  of  Chicago, 
in  their  works  and  the  placing  of  a  boycott  on  their  products  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  during  the  latter  quarter  of  1895.  This  firm  began  a  system 
of  persecution  against  the  skilled  and  organized  polishers  and  buffers  by  starting 
a  new  polishing  room  in  a  building  opposite  the  old  building;  consequently  when 
they  began  hiring  men  to  go  in  the  new  room  they  would  not  hire  anyone  that 
was  a  member  of  this  organization.  The  question  would  bo  asked,  •*  Are  you  a 
member  of  the  Metal  Poushers'  Union?"  If  the  answer  was  yes,  the  applicant 
was  turned  away,  if  the  answer  was  no,  he  was  put  to  work.  We  have  positive 
proof  of  this  discrimination,  and  when  a  committee  was  api>ointed  to  wait  upon 
this  firm  to  protest  against  this  persecution,  Mr-  Jeffery  without  any  hesitation 
replied  that  it  was  true  that  nonunion  men  were  what  they  wanted,  because  they 
were  more  pliable  to  their  (the  firms)  will.  In  laying  this  matter  before  you,  we 
ask  you  to  consider  that  the  Rambler  is  supposed  to  be  a  high-grade  wheel,  but 
now  the  nickel  work  on  the  Rambler  is  inferior  to  any  low-grade  wheel  on  the 
market.  It  is  being  done  by  cheap  unskilled  labor.  In  fact,  they  are  running  a 
polishing  school  on  the  same  plan  that  the  barbers*  school  is  bein^  run  on  at  the 
present  nme.  Everything  has  been  done  on  our  part  to  settle  this  trouble  ami- 
cably, but  all  our  efforts  have  failed.  We  now  ask  you,  as  no  doubt  the  product 
of  this  firm  is  sold  in  your  city,  to  wait  upon  the  dealers  and  try  and  get  them  to 
refuse  to  handle  the  goods  of  this  firm,  and  if  not  successful  in  this  effort  upon 
them,  write  the  firm  direct  and  ask  them  to  try  and  settle  the  trouble  existing 
between  us.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  and  shaU  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as 
to  what  action  you  take  against  this  nrm  which  has  done  its  utmost  to  take  away 
the  prerogative  of  the  common  wage  worker,  that  of  intelligent  and  lawfol 
cooperation,  so  vitally  necessary  for  tne  mutual  benefit  for  all. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers'  Union. 

Indorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  also  submit  a  copy  of  another  letter  of  similar  character  to  the  above,  that 
was  sent  to  the  different  bicycle  agents  with  whom  the  Qormully  &  Jeffery 
Manufacturinj^  Company  did  business. 

(The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  last  referred  to:) 

[Metal  Polishers,  Buflfers,  and  Platers'  Union  of  N.  A.,  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.1 

Headquarters  ^etal  Polishers'  Union,  No.  6,  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  April  S6y  1896. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  place  before  your  members  a  few  facts  x>ertaining  to 
the  fiiTDs  known  as  Qormully  &  Jeffery,  manufacturers  of  the  Rambler  wheel, 
and  the  Western  Wheel  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the  Crescent  wheel. 

The  above  firms  have  for  the  past  year  or  more  i)ersisted  in  discriminating 
against  union  men,  and  have  endeavored  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  disrupt 
such  organizations  as  have  in  that  time  been  represented  in  their  shops. 

These  firms  were  waited  upon  a  number  of  times  by  committees  sent  by  the 
various  local  organizations  and  also  by  the  centrsJ  bodies  with  which  such  organi- 
zations were  afloliated,  but  without  avail.    Mr.  Jeffery 's  reply  to  such  committees 
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was  that  they  desired  nonnnion  men  because  they  were  more  pliable  to  their  (the 
firms)  will. 

Our  union  and  the  council  havine:  exhausted  every  possible  honorable  means 
to  adjust  these  grievances,  had  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  our  men  from  the 
shops.  Such  was  done.  In  laying  this  matter  before  you  we  ask  you  to  remem- 
ber that  these  wheels,  viz,  the  Rambler  and  Crescent  are  supposed  to  De  high- 
grade  wheels,  but  the  fact  is  they  are  being  polished  and  plated  by  unskilled 
workmen  and  are  inferior  to  many  low-grade  wheels  on  the  market  at  the  present 
time. 

We  ask  your  assistance  in  this  matter;  no  doubt  the  products  of  these  firms 
are  sold  in  your  town.  We  would  ask  you  to  visit  the  dealers  who  are  hand- 
ling these  wneels  and  place  these  facts  bjefore  them  and,  if  possible,  have  them 
refuse  to  handle  these  goods,  and  if  not  successful  in  that  direction  write  the 
firm  direct  and  ask  them  to  try  and  settle  the  trouble  existing  between  us. 

Thanking  jrou  in  anticipation  and  hoping  to  hear  from  you  as  to  what  action 
you  take  agamst  these  firms  who  have  at  all  times  done  their  utmost  to  take  away 
the  prerogative  of  the  common  wage  worker,  that  of  intelligent  and  lawfm 
cooi)eration  so  vitally  necessary  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 
We  remain,  fraternally  yours, 

Mbtal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers*  Union. 

Indorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Metal  Trades  Council. 

I  also  submit  a  package  of  pamphlets,  in  its  original  shai)e,  that  was  mailed  to 
the  Reliance  Wheelmen,  Oakland,  Cala.  It  has  on  it  a  label  stating  it  is  from 
Samuel  Q.  Carter,  520  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  secretary- 
treasurer-editor  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  and  Brass  Workers'  Union  of 
North  America,  and  contains  a  union  label.  This  package  is  a  sample  of  many 
hundreds  that  were  obtained  by  men  who  sold  the  Kambler  bicycle  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  contains  20  or  30  little  green-covered  books,  marked 
**A  pointer  to  cyclists."  It  condemns  the  methods  of  the  GormuUy  &  Jeffery 
Manufacturing  Company.    I  submit  one  entire  package  and  an  extra  copy. 

(The  following  is  the  reading  matter  set  out  in  the  above-described  books:) 

**  In  order  for  a  new  beginner  to  become  a  successful  rider,  the  first  thing  that 
is  necessary  is  to  select  a  wheel  with  a  reputation  of  being  high  grade  in  every 
construction,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  all  its  different  phases  of  construction  and 
its  workmanship  and  material  used.  We  therefore  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a 
pointer  on  awheel  that  is  now  being  advertised  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  as  a  high-grade  wheel  in  eveiy  particular  and  selling  at  a  high-grade  fig- 
ure, made  by  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Cfo.  of  Chicago,  and  known  as  the  Rambler 
bicycle.  This  firm  is  rated  to  be  worth  upward  of  $1,000,000,  and  thei*efore  can 
ana  do  spend  lots  of  money  in  advertising  their  so-called  high-grade  Rambler; 
but  we  for  the  past  year  and  six  months  have  tried  to  enlighten  the  public  who 
uphold  and  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  cycling  by  sending  circulars  to  various 
bicycle  clubs  throughout  the  United  States  explaining  to  them  the  methods  used 
by  this  firm  in  their  endeavor  to  emplov  cheap  and  unskilled  labor,  and  as  cheap 
and  unskilled  labor  is  inferior  to  skilled  and  well-paid  labor  then  it  follows  natu- 
rally that  the  construction  of  a  bicycle  made  by  unskilled  labor  must  be  inferior 
to  one  made  by  skilled  labor. 

'*  In  the  fall  of  1895  this  firm  made  an  effort  to  rid  themselves  of  all  the  men 
employed  in  the  nickel  department  of  their  factory,  for  no  other  reason  but  one, 
ana  that  was  because  the  polishers,  buffers,  and  platers  employed  l)y  them  were 
all  skilled  workmen  and  were  receiving  a  fair  day's  pay.  They  were  receiving  a 
scale  of  wages  paid  by  all  large  firms  in  the  bicycle  industry  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  ana  which  is  still  being  paid  by  firms  of  the  **  Live  and  let  live"  type. 
To  rid  themselves  of  these  men  this  firm  began  to  discriminate  against  these 
men,  and  use  such  contemptible  methods  that  there  was  no  other  alternative 
but  to  quit,  which  was  done.  Immediately  Gormully  &  Jeffery  filled  their  places 
by  any  one  that  would  work  cheap.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  they 
had  ever  seen  a  nickel  room  or  not,  or  whether  they  were  paper  hangers,  plasterers, 
laborers,  sewer  diggers,  or  what;  their  wheel  was  advertised  and  had  a  market; 
the  workmanship  cut  no  figure,  and  on  account  of  their  being  an  organization  of 
metal  i>oli8hers,  buffers,  and  platers  in  every  city  in  the  Union,  they  had  to  take 
just  such  a  crew,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  import  men  from  other  cities 
on  account  of  their  belonging  to  these  organizations;  and  it  has  proven  a  disas- 
trous scheme  for  the  laborers  that  they  hired  to  fill  the  places  of  tnese  mechanics 
as  it  was  so  much  inferior  to  that  employed  by  other  firms  in  the  bicycle  trade  that 
the  public  saw  the  difference  in  the  finish  of  the  Rambler  and  the  finish  of  wheels 
made  by  fair-minded  firms.  Their  sales,  therefore,  have  fallen  off  more  than 
one-hall  during  the  year  1896  to  what  they  used  to  be;  and  through  our  efforts  in 
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preventing  the  sale  of  the  Rambler,  by  informing  the  public  of  its  inferior  qual- 
ities, and  by  keeping  the  public  informed  that  the  Rambler  wheel  is  boycotted, 
and  that  the  boycott  is  indorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  we  have 
now  got  the  shoe  on  Gormully  &  Jeffery's  foot  and  it  has  pinched  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  entered  the  United  States  court  whinmg  like  whipped  curs, 
and  praying  for  an  injunction  to  stop  the  International  Union  of  Metal  Polishers 
from  further  boycotting  their  scab  wheel. 

"Judge  Grosscup,  who  was  on  the  bench  at  the  time,  refused  to  grant  them 
their  request,  and  as  the  labor  employed  by  them  after  the  strike  is  still  in  their 
employ,  their  1897  wheel  is  as  inferior  as  their  1896  wheel  was,  and  the  strike  is 
still  on.  All  reports  to  the  contrary  sent  out  by  this  firm  is  not  to  be  believed; 
and  to  deceive  tne  public  and  cover  the  tracks  of  the  laborers  in  their  employ, 
they  have  introduced  a  new  scheme,  a  labor-saving  device.  As  was  stated  before, 
they  can  secure  no  men  skilled  in  what  is  known  as  nickel-plating,  or  polishing 
steel  for  nickel-plating;  the  men  they  have  are  a  failure.  Now,  to  deceive  the 
public,  they  have  introduced  this  scheme;  where  formerly,  and  what  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  get  a  polish  on  steel  to  take  nickel,  and  to  have  the  nickel  hold,  it  is 
necessary  to  run  the  steel  through  four  operations,  namelv,  a  rough  wheel,  then 
a  finer  degree  of  enaery,  then  to  a  finer  degree,  then  to  a  color  wheel.  These  men 
cannot  get  this  particular  part  down;  so  now  to  cover  up  their  lack  of  this  knowl- 
edge, they  run  the  work  over  a  rough  wheel,  then  put  on  a  heavy  coat  of  copper, 
then  nickel-plate  it.  This  may  appear  all  right  to  anyone  not  being  post^  on 
nickel-plating,  but  to  those  that  are  posted  we  know  that  the  coat  of  copper-plate 
must  be  so  heavy  in  order  to  cover  the  scratches  made  by  the  rough  polisning 
wheel,  that  the  least  accident  or  a  jar  of  any  kind  will  cause  it  to  peel.  As  soon 
as  that  happens  your  nickel  part  becomes  rusty,  and  you  will  be  put  to  the  expense 
of  getting  your  wheel  renickeled;  and  if  a  firm  should  use  such  methods  on  one 
part  of  the  construction  of  a  bicycle,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would 
try  to  deceive  the  public  on  the  other  parts  of  the  construction  of  their  wheels— 
on  the  material,  on  the  workmanship.  Shun  the  Rambler  and  Ideal;  there  are 
others. 

*'  Thanking  the  public  in  general  for  their  refusal  to  buy  the  Rambler  and  Ideal 
wheels,  we  remain, 

*'  Yours  sincerely, 

**  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  and 
Brass  Workers'  Union,  of  North  America." 

I  submit  also  a  package  of  cards  similar  to  the  one  first  submitted.  This  pack- 
age was  found  in  the  booths  of  the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Company 
cycle  exhibit  in  January,  1897.    The  cards  read  as  follows  ^reading) : 

**  Don't  buy  these  bicycles — Victor,  Victoria,  Ideal,  Ramoler,  and  Crescent,  or 
the  bicycle  saddles  manufactured  by  Q^urf ord  Mfg.  Co.  They  are  all  polished  by 
scabs." 

**  The  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  and  Brass  Workers'  International  Union 
of  North  America  request  all  their  friends  and  sympathizers  to  boycott  the  fol- 
lowing bicycles  and  bicycle  saddles,  as  they  are  finished  by  scab  labor:  Victor 
and  Victoria,  manufactured  by  the  Overman  Wheel  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.; 
Rambler  and  Ideal,  manufactured  by  Gormully  &  Jeffery,  Chicago,  HI.;  Cres- 
cents, manufactured  by  the  Western  Wheel  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  The  saddles 
manufactured  by  the  Garford  Mfg.  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  are  Wizard,  Garford, 
Ouida,  Suell,  Majestic,  Waverly,  Adlake,  Falcon,  Hickory,  Sunol,  Peerless, 
Crawford  Remington,  Keating.  Dorsett,  Ben  Hur." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Where  was  this  eithibit?— A.  The  booth  was  in  the  Tat- 
tersall  Building,  1  think,  in  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  the  annoyance  and  difficulties  caused  by  the  circulation  of  these 
papers,  the  agents  of  the  Gormully  and  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Company  have 
been  waited  on  by  committees  from  unions  and  told  not  to  sell  any  Rambler 
bicycle  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  custom  or  business  of  the  unions  and  their 
friends.  It  resulted  in  the  loss  of  quite  a  number  of  valuable  agencies — ^people 
who  sold  in  addition  to  bicycles  belting  and  groceries  Or  hardware — ^theygave  up 
our  business,  whilst  quite  a  number— I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  I  have  a 
letter  from  a  representative  in  Boston,  who  wrote  me  on  October  14, 1896,  and  he 
gives  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  agents  who  at  different  times  complained 
of  this  boycott.  There  are  18  names  in  the  letter  of  agents  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  who  complained.  Some  of  these  men  gave  up  agencies;  some  did 
not.    I  submit  the  letter. 
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(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

New  England  Depot, 
Gk)RMULLY  &  Jeffery  Manufacturinq  Co., 

174  Columbus  avenue^  Boston,  Maas,^  October  14^  1896, 
QoRMULLY  «fe  Jeffery  Mfo.  Co., 

Chicago,  Ills. 
Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  12th  by  Mr.  Jeffery,  regarding  polishers*  nnion  boy- 
cx)tt  matter,  is  received.    We  give  below  a  list  of  names  ana  addresses  of  agents 
who  have  at  different  times  complained  of  this  boycott.    The  list  may  not  b^ 
complete,  as  it  is  cnlled  from  memory  largely.     You  might  write  these  people,  if 
you  like,  and  they  can  give  you  further  information: 
Bruce,  FiUey  &  Co. ,  Hartford,  Conn. 
J.  T.  ProwittCo.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Geo.  F.  Tenney,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Baumgartner  Bros.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
S.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 
Brewer  &  Cobum,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Ford  &  Ross,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
F.  S.  Dewey,  jr..  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Proudman  Bros.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Cadden  Cycle  Co.,  Norwich, Conn. 
W.  L.  Van  Deusen,  Westfield,  Conn. 
C.  F.  Grout,  Worcester,  Mass. 
E.  H.  Aldrich  Hdw.  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
We  are,  yours,  very  truly, 

GoRMULLY  &  Jeffery  Mfo.  Co., 

A.  E.  SCHAAF. 

Hand  Mr.  Jeffery. 

I  submit  another  letter  from  the  same  agent,  together  with  a  specimen  of  the 
cards  referred  to  in  the  letter. 
(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

New  England  Depot, 
GoRMULLY  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Co., 

Boston f  Mass,  J  March  IIS,  1897. 
Qormully  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co., 

Chicago,  lU, 

Gentlemen:  The  inclosed  card  relates  to  this  infernal  boycott  of  which  we 
have  been  writing  you  of  late.  Our  Marlboro,  Mass.,  agent  reports  that  8,000  of 
these  things  have  been  flooded  around  his  town  with  the  open  intent  of  iniuring  his 
business.  He  furthermore  says  that  inasmuch  as  Marlboro  is  a  stroi^  labor  union 
town  as  well  as  a  Rambler  bicycle  town,  they  are  endeavoring  to  nnoermine  us  by 
making  misstatements  as  to  the  true  cause  of  this  boycott,  claiming  at  their  labor 
meetings  that  the  whole  trouble  has  been  caused  by  your  making  a  40  per  cent 
cut  in  wages. 

Of  course  neither  we  nor  our  agents  believe  any  such  ridiculous  statement,  but 
the  public,  whose  sympathies  have  been  aroused  on  one  side,  do  not  know  the  true 
facts.  F.  S.  Dewey,  jr.,  is  oar  agent,  and  a  verv  good  one,  selling  a  very  large 
number  of  Ramblers  in  that  place  each  year.  We  counseled  him  against  getting 
into  any  controversv  in  the  newspapers  with  these  people,  and  to  take  as  little 
notice  as  he  could  of  them,  for  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  **  mouthy  "  class,  they  are 
boimd  to  be  in  their  element  if  they  can  get  up  a  squabble  through  the  daily  press. 

If  you  could  write  Mr.  Dewey  a  letter  denying  emphatically  about  this  cut  in 
wages,  and  telling  him  as  much  as  you  care  to  about  the  true  cause,  we  think  he 
wiU  not  abuse  it,  but  only  use  it  where  it  will  prevent  him  from  making  a  sale. 
We  remain. 

Yours,  truly, 

GoRMULLY  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co., 

A.  E.  SCHAAF. 

They  are  bothering  ns  considerably  in  Waterbury  and  Norwich,  Conn. ,  and 
Lynn  and  Danvers, Mass., also. 

(The  card  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  is  2  by  4  inches  in  size,  bears  the  pic- 
ture of  a  bicycle  on  one  side,  together  with  these  words:  **  Don't  buy  these 
bicycles:  Rambler  and  Ideal,  Victor  and  Victoria.  They  are  polished  by  scabs." 
On  the  reverse  side  appears  the  following:  "  The  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers, 
and  Brass  Workers'  International  Union  of  North  America  request  all  their  friends 
and  sympathizers  to  boycott  the  following  bicycles,  as  they  are  finished  by  scab 
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labor:  Rambler  and  Ideal,  manufactured  by  GormnUy  &  Jeffrey,  Chicago,  HI.; 
Victor  and  Victoria,  manufactured  by  The  Overman  Wheel  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls. 
Mass.") 

I  submit  two  papers  containing  a  list  of  boycotted  concerns.  One  is  the  Keno- 
sha (Wis.)  Labor  Herald,  dated  December  4,  f897;  the  other  is  the  American  Fed- 
erationist  for  September,  1897;  and  in  the  lists  of  boycotted  concerns  in  each  of 
these  papers  appears  the  name  of  the  QormuUy  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Co. 

I  suomit  a  copy  of  a  naper  called  The  Journal,  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
metal  polishers,  dated  May.  1896,  published  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  containing  a  list  of 
boycotted  concerns,  among  them  being  the  Qormully  &  Jeflfery  Manufacturing  Co. 

I  submit  also  a  copy  of  the  same  paper,  The  Journal,  published  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  February,  1896,  containing  a  statement  of  the  difficiilty  with  the  Gtormully 
&  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  these  words  [reading]: 

*'  The  committee  O^ieaning  the  executive  committee  of  the  International  Union 
of  Metal  Polishers.  Buffers,  and  Platers)  decided  to  sx>end  all  the  surplus  of  the 
International  Union  in  the  struggle  to  unionize  the  shops  of  the  Overman  Wheel 
Company,  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  and  Qormully  &  Jeffries,  of  Chicago.  There  has 
been  trouble  with  the  shops  for  six  weeks,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  nonunion 
men." 

I  submit  a  letter  received  from  Buffalo,  with  the  clipping  to  which  the  letter 
refers.  The  clipping  is  from  a  paper  called  The  People,  published  January  28,  at 
Erie,  Pa. 

(The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  referred  to:) 

[Buffalo  Branch  Oormnlly  A  Jeffery  Mfg.  Ck>.  of  Chicago.] 

BuFFAJiO,  January  5!5, 1897. 
(JoRMTJLLY  &  Jeffery  Mfg.  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  yours  of  — ,  we  inclose  you  herewith  a  clipping 
from  the  pajjer  called  **  The  People,"  published  under  date  of  January  23,  at  Erie, 
Pa.  The  writer  has  just  returned  from  a  two  days'  visit  to  that  city  and  finds  that 
this  boycott,  which  originated  with  the  j^lishers'  union,  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  satisfactory  representation  m  that  city.  We  did  not  mention  our 
business  to  a  single  prospective  customer  but  what  the  question  of  boycott  was 
immediately  brought  up  and  practically  prevented  the  consumation  of  any  busi- 
ness. We  have  not  given  up  the  matter,  and  propose  to  sell  wheels  in  Erie  even 
if  our  goods  are  boycotted;  but  if  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  boycott  should 
not  be  effective  or  has  been  removed  by  any  recent  action  of  the  metal  polishers' 
union,  we  would  like  to  know  it,  so  we  can  talk  intelligently.  We  give  you  the 
information  in  regard  to  this  clipping,  thinking  that  you  might  desire  to  take 
some  action  against  the  paper  publishing  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Gk)RMULLY  &  JEFFEEY  MFO.  Co., 

Per  J.  H.  IsHAM,  Manager, 

(The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  clipping  referred  to  in  the  above 
letter:) 

**  If  you  are  saving  your  money  to  buy  a  bicycle  next  season  or  know  of  any  of 
your  friends  who  are  doing  so,  remember  that  the  Victor,  Victoria,  and  Rambler 
are  '  scab '  made  and  under  the  ban  of  organized  labor." 

I  submit  also  a  sticker  sent  to  me  from  Kewanee,  111.,  together  with  a  letter 
from  E.  W.  Smith,  an  agent  selling  the  goods  made  by  the  Gtormully  &  Jeffery 
Manufacturing  Company. 

(The  letter  referroa  to  follows:) 

[Elmer  W.  SmJth,  dealer  in  high-grade  bicyclee.] 

Kewanee,  III.)  May  £S^  1898, 
Gormully  «fe  Jeffery,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sirs:  Inclosed  find  boycott  stickers.    These  little  articles  are  pasted  all 
over  the  front  of  my  store  every  morning.    It  is  annoying  to  me  and  isn't  any 
help  to  my  business. 
I  know  who  sticks  them  up  and  where  they  are  printed.    Can  it  be  stopped? 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  W.  Smith. 

(The  foUowinff  is  a  copy  of  the  sticker  referred  to  in  the  above  letter:) 
'*  Boycott  Buck*s  stoves  and  ranges;  Rambler,  Ideal,  Victor,  Victoria,  Crescent, 
and  Cleveland  bicycles,  and  Christy  bicycle  saddles.    Made  by  child  and  wataix 
labor."  ^ 
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The  word  **  Cleveliwid  "  is  erased  on  the  sticker. 

I  snbmit  also  a  letter  in  which  was  inclosed  a  leaf  from  a  paper  called  the 
Typographical  Jonmaljpublished  in  Indianapolis.  This  letter  was  mailed  to  me 
from  Portland,  Oreg.    The  letter  reads  as  follows  [reading] : 

*'  "We  send  yon  inclosed  a  page  from  the  April  1  nmnber  of  the  *  Tjrpographical 
Jonmal/  published  in  Indianapolis. 

**  This  *  marked  copy '  was  sent  to  us  by  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Tyx)ographical 
Union. 

"  Is  there  anything  in  this,  or  does  it  amount  to  anything?  " 

(The  i)age  of  the  Typographical  Journal  referred  to  contains  a  list  of  names, 
including  that  of  the  '*  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Bicycle  Co.,  Chicago,  HI."  This  list 
is  headed  as  follows:  "We  Don't  Patronize.  iTnion  workingmen  and  working- 
women  and  sympathizers  with  labor  have  refused  to  purchaise  articles  produced 
by  the  following  firms:") 

I  submit  still  another  sticker.  It  is  about  8  inches  square,  yellow  paper,  and 
the  following  words  are  printed  inside  of  a  circle  in  large  letters:  **  Don't  buy  the 
Rambler,  Ideal,  Victor,  and  Victoria  bicycles.  They  are  polished  by  scabs." 
This  was  received  by  me  from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  was  posted  in  that  city. 

I  submit  also  a  letter  that  was  received  by  an  agent  selling  Rambler  bicycles  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  letter  is  headed  *  *  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers  and  Platers' 
Union  of  North  America.  Union  No.  7.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  December  19, 
1896."  It  requests  the  agent  there  to  cease  buying  bicycles  from  the  Qormully  & 
Jeffery  Co.,  and  is  signed  by  Richard  Gill,  secretaoTr  of  the  Metal  Polishers'  Union 
No.  5961,  and  has  stami>ed  thereon  the  seal  of  that  organization.  I  understand  it 
to  be  an  official  letter  from  the  directors  of  that  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  This  appears  now  to  be  rather  cumulative  evidence.  If 
you  have  many  more,  do  you  deem  it  necessary  to  submit  them?— A.  No;  the 
others  that  I  have  would  be  almost  a  repetition,  repeating  the  description  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  GormuUy  &  Jeffrey  Comx>any  nave  had,  and  would  be  of  little 
value  in  this  case.  I  might  say  that  I  have  been  waited  on  by  the  president  of  the 
international  union,  and  he  has  admitted  that  his  members  made  all  those  differ- 
ent cards  and  stickers.  He  said  that  he  was  i>owerless  to  prevent  it,  that  he  had 
tlothing  to  do  with  it.  He  wanted  me,  however,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
him,  by  which  agreement,  if  made,  the  distributing  of  the  stickers  and  letters  and 
opposition  made  by  that  union  would  be  withdrawn  and  stopi>ed.  In  order  to 
stop  it  I  would  have  to  enter  into  an  unbusinesslike  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Before  Mr.  Jeffery  leaves  this  he  mi^ht  state  in  a 
general  way  the  territory  covered  by  these  various  letters  in  addition  to  those 
that  he  has  read.— A.  I  will  try  to  remember  that.  The  agreement  sought  to  be 
made  contains,  as  article  1,  a  contract  on  my  part  that  1  would  employ  in  my 
polishing,  buffing,  and  plating  room  none  but  members  of  the  Metal  Polishers  and 
I^laters' International  Union  in  good  standing,  who  carry  the  regular  working 
card  of  the  organization.  It  contains  in  article  third  a  contract  that  there  should 
be  a  steward  for  each  craft  in  each  department  of  mjr  factory  where  members  of 
the  union  were  employed,  appointed  by  the  organization,  whose  duties  should  be 
to  see  that  all  members  lived  up  to  the  rules  of  the  organization  and  factory,  and 
had  clear  cards  at  the  beginning  of  each  month.  Other  articles  are  in  the  agree- 
ment that  it  is  unnecessary  to  read,  but  it  will  be  submitted  to  this  commission. 
It  was  not  signed  by  me,  and  no  end  to  the  difficulties  was  ever  made.  It  con- 
tinues up  to  the  present  time,  but  with  less  force  than  in  the  first  2  or  8  years,  with 
less  force  than  during  1896, 1897,  and  1898,  but  no  withdrawal  that  I  Imow  of  has 
been  made,  and  I  still  find  the  difficulty  great;  and  even  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary last  I  found  one  of  the  little  pink  stickers  showing  a  man  falling  from  a  broken 
bicycle  with  the  words  **  He  rides  a  Rambler;  you  see  where  it  breaks."  I  have 
known  of  frequent  attempts  on  the  part  of  union  organizers  to  organize  the  pol- 
ishers employed  in  my  factory,  but  tne  organizerjs  had  no  success,  the  men  appear- 
ing to  be  well  satisfied  with  their  employment  and  wages.  But  there  is  no  let-up, 
no  stop  I  should  say,  to  the  difficulty  that  exists.  I  get  along  the  best  I  can.  I 
have  lost  large  sums  of  money  on  account  of  agents  relinquisning  the  sale  of  the 
bicycle  made  by  me,  which  sale  they  have  continued  for  a  number  of  years  up  to 
the  time  of  the  influence  of  the  polishers'  union;  but  I  made  no  strong  effort  to 
suppress  it,  believing  that  the  less  stir  made  in  the  matter  the  better  it  would  be; 
that  is  to  say,  there  would  be  less  annoyance,  I  thought,  from  it;  but  I  did  attempt 
to  get  an  injunction  against  the  polishers'  union  for  some  of  these  acts.  I  found 
it  cBfficult  to  get  service  on  the  right  men.  I  got  service  on  a  man  who  had  been 
elected  president  for  a  term  of  six  months,  and  after  service  was  had  he  swore  he 
resigned  the  day  before  service  was  had.  I  could  not  prove  otherwise,  and  I  lost 
the  case.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you  commissioners  that  I  remember 
now.    Are  there  some  questions  that  you  desire  to  ask?       "  '         O" 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  you  ever  take  any  pains  to  det^t  anybody  in  plac- 
ing these  stickers  on  your  windows? — ^A.  I  did,  and  without  any  satisfactory 
result.    They  were  generally  x)08ted  at  night,  and  I  met  with  no  success. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bring  suit  against  anybody  for  libel? — A.  No;  I  did  not.  The 
work  was  done  largely  all  over  the  United  States,  where  it  would  be  expensive  to 
bring  a  suit  and  troublesome  to  contest  it.  There  were  various  reasons  for  my 
not  making  an  effort,  and  usually  I  did  not  want  to  stir  up  the  matter  any  more 
than  it  was  already  stirred  up. 

Q.  Was  your  business  crippled  by  this  boycott?— A.  It  was  very  much  injured. 
It  was  not  crippled,  but  they  compelled  the  manufacturers  of  the  Rambler  bicy- 
cle to  reduce  the  selling  price  by  $10  each,  by  one-fifth  of  the. price.  While  that 
appeared  to  be  an  injury,  it  was  not  in  fact,  because  the  sales  were  largely 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  business  of  other  manufacturers.  Therefore 
there  was  no  direct  loss  through  the  reduction  of  price.  But  there  was  a  great 
loss  through  the  relinquishing  of  agencies  whose  proprietors  were  waited  on  and 
threatened  and  because  other  agents  did  lose  a  number  of  sales. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  reduce  the  force  in  your  office  and  in  your  shops? — A.  I  did 
not  reduce  the  force.  I  increased  the  force,  for  when  the  price  was  reduced  the 
demand  became  greater.  The  force  was  increased  rather  tnan  diminished  at  my 
factory,  but  dimmished  probably  in  other  factories. 

Q.  Did  you  extensively  advertise  your  wheels  and  the  reduction  of  price? — ^A. 
Tes;  I  did.  In  the  year  the  price  was  reduced  I  paid  as  much  as  |35,000  in  adver- 
tisingbills. 

(^.  Did  you  employ  any  union  labor  in  your  shops  during  this  time? — ^A.  I  think 
I  did;  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  did;  but  I  never  knew  positively,  because  I 
never  asked  a  man  whether  he  belonged  to  a  union  or  not.  The  shop  was  consid- 
ered a  nonunion  shop,  and  no  one  there  was  likely  to  know  what  a  man*s  afiSlia- 
tions  were  unless  he  spoke  of  it  himself. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  any  children?— A.  I  employed  no  one  under  16  years  of  age, 
but  I  did  employ  probaoly  2  -per  cent  of  the  total  nimiber  in  boys  between  Sie 
ages  of  16  and  18. 

Q.  Did  they  perform  the  work  previously  performed  by  men?— A.  They  did  not. 
They  were  used  for  wrapping  and  countmg  and  work  that  such  boys  could  do, 
but  never  put  to  do  work  that  men  should  do. 

Q.  Did  the  women  perform  the  work  previously  i)erformed  by  men? — A.  They 
I)erformed  work  that  had  been  done  by  men,  but  they  did  not  displace  any  men; 
they  increased  the  number  of  employees  without  diminishing  the  number  of 
poUshers  or  any  other  men.  They  did  little  parts  that  polishers  had  previously 
been  doing,  but  such  i)olishers  were  given  larger  work  to  do,  so  that  Uieir  num- 
ber was  not  reduced.  As  the  business  at  that  time  was  growing,  the  number  of 
polishers,  as  well  as  of  all  other  employees,  was  continually  beine  added  to. 

Q.  Were  the  women  found  entirely  competent  to  do  the  work  that  was  assigned 
to  them?— A.  They  were,  and  they  are  doing  it  now. 

Q.  Were  they  paid  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day  or  week? — A.  They  were  paid  by 
the  day  at  first,  until  they  became  competent;  and  afterwards,  when  they  were 
skillful,  they  were  paid  by  the  piece. 

Q.  Were  they  allowed  the  same  pay  for  piecework  that  had  been  allowed  to 
the  men  doing  the  same  class  of  work? — A.  The  price  became  gradually  reduced 
as  the  appliances  for  doing  the  work  were  improved  and  better  ways  found,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  goods  polished  by  the  women  of  the  establish- 
ment, after  they  had  been  doing  it  for  12  months,  cost,  perhaps,  less  than  half  the 
price  paid  to  the  men  for  similar  work — to  the  union  men  for  similar  work. 

Q.  What  were  the  average  earnings  of  these  women  per  week? — ^A.  About  $10 
per  week. 

Q.  And  was  the  employment  steady  throughout  the  year?— A.  It  was.  The 
women  that  commenced  to  work  in  1895  are  still  employed  doing  the  same  work. 
They  have  not  been  idle  60  days  in  the  interval  between  1895  and  the  present 
day. 

6.  Has  there  been  a  general  growth  of  the  bicycle  industry  during  the  years  to 
which  you  have  referred  in  your  testimony? — ^A.  There  has  been  a  general  growth 
from  a  very  small  beginning  up  to  a  business  of  immense  magnitude;  with  us 
the  business  is  scattered  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  statistics  of  the  volume  of  the  business? — A. 
In  a  rough  way,  yes.  I  think  the  business  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  during 
the  year  1899  aggregated  $20,000,000. 

Q.  In  this  country?— A.  They  were  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  between 
one  and  two  million  dollars'  worth  were  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
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Q.  lathe  foreign  market  for  American  bicycles  increasing  ? — ^A.  Itismcreas. 
inp  in  some  countries  and  diminishing  in  others.  It  is  increasing  in  all  coun- 
tries, I  think,  except  Germany,  France,  and  England. 

Q.  Is  the  foreim  demand  for  your  make  increasing?— A.  Yes;  the  demand  in 
the  last  six  months  has  been  double  what  it  was  during  the  previous  six  months. 

Q.  Have  you  encountered  any  trade-union  opposition  in  foreign  countries? — 
A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KIennedy.)  Have  you  any  industrial  combination  in  the  bicycle 
industry,  Mr.  Jeffery?— A.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Have  the  bicycle  manufacturers  gone  into  a  combination  ?— A.  No,  they  have 
not;  but  the  manufacturers  of  bicycles,  finding  competition  very  close,  and  many 
of  them  having  been  in  it  a  number  of  years  and  being  somewhat  tired  of  the 
occupation,  sold  out  their  business  to  another  company,  the  American  Bicjrcle 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  I  sold  my  business,  among  others,  and  the  American 
Bicycle  Company  is  now  running  that  business  ? 

Q.  Running  your  business? — A.  Running  my  buiiness. 

Q.  You  are  an  employee? — ^A.  I  am  an  employee  of  the  American  Bicycle  Com- 
pany. 

Q.  Are  you  doing  as  well  as  an  employee  as  you  did  formerly  as  an  independ- 
ent manufacturer  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  nave  not  run  long  enough  to  know 
just  how  I  shall  do. 

Q.  How  do  you  enjoy  the  situation  now  of  being  an  employee,  as  compared 
with  being  an  employer  yourself? — A.  I  should  prefer  to  run  my  own  business. 

Q.  You  would  prerer  to  run  it? — A.  Run  my  own  business?    Yes,  I  should. 

Q.  Are  you  tied  up  now  so  that  you  can  not  run  your  own  business? — A.  I  am 
nnder  a  contract  to  be  employed  by  the  American  Bicycle  Company  for  one  year; 
I  shall  be  free  after  that  time  to  do  as  I  please.    Is  that  an  answer  to  the  question? 

Q.  Yes.  Do  you  think  you  will  resume  your  independent  x)08ition  then?— A.  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  shall  resume  an  index)endent 
position. 

Q.  Evidently,  then,  the  combination  has  not  had  the  advantages  that  you  sup- 
posed it  would  have? — A.  The  American  Bicycle  Company  has  not  done  business 
long  enough  to  determine  their  standing  and  what  profit  they  will  make.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  have  a  profitable  business.  If  they  do,  by  the 
time  my  term  expires  I  shall  perhaps  go  entirely  out  of  business. 

Q.  Are  you  compelled,  as  an  employee  of  theirs,  to  pursue  business  methods 
that  are  repugnant  to  you  in  anyway? — ^A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  when  you  reduced  the  price  of  your  goods,  did 
you  keep  up  the  quality?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  were  able  to  make  them  at  a  reduction  and  have  a  profit?— A.  I  was 
able  to  do  that.  It  took  greater  pains,  greater  time,  took  all  my  attention,  but  I 
did  it — ^made  special  machines,  special  appliances,  thought  out  different  ways, 
and  was  able  to  do  it;  and  notwithstanding  the  reduced  price  at  which  they  were 
sold,  the  percentage  of  profit  was  the  same  as  it  was  at  tne  higher  price. 

Q.  You  were  a  competitor  in  different  portions  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
some  portions  of  Eurox)e,  with  other  factories? — A.  Yes;  a  strong  competitor  with 
other  factories;  a  very  strong  competitor. 

Q.  The  caricaturing  of  your  wheel,  as  shown  by  one  of  your  posters,  was  not 
then  on  account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  wheel? — ^A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  object?— A.  The  object,  I  assume,  was  to  deter  buyers  from 

Surchasing  the  Rambler  bicycle,  and  thus  diminish  the  employment  of  men  who 
id  not  belong  to  the  x)olishers'  union. 

Q.  Did  it  have  that  effect  in  fact?— A.  It  did  not  in  fact;  because  during  the 
period  I  sold  more  bicycles— less  profit  on  each — but  I  sold  more  and  kept  more 
men  working.  This  was  at  a  loss  to  other  factories,  but  not  to  the  one  I  was 
managing. 

Q.  While  you  lost  an  agency  in  one  place,  you  got  other  agents,  did  you,  or 
increased  your  trade  in  another  place? — A.  We  increased  our  trade  in  foreign 
countries  lar^ly ,  where  we  were  not  subject  to  that  difficulty — made  extra  efforts 
to  sell  goods  in  foreign  countries,  and  we  made  extra  efforts  in  the  United  States, 
and  thus  sold  more. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  inquire  what  was  the  volume  of  your  business  at  the  time 
when  you  went  into  the  American  Bicycle  Company? — A.  Over  one  million  dol- 
lars per  year;  between  one  million  and  one  million  and  a  half  dollars  per  year. 

Q.  This  grew  from  substantially  nothing? — A.  Substantially  so. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  never  had  permitted  your  works  to  become 
umon  works.    Are  they  now,  under  the  new  arrangement? — A.  No  change  has 
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been  made  nnder  the  new  arrangement,  00  that  it  is  considered  a  nonunion  shop, 
althongh  union  men  are  still  employed  there,  I  think. 

Q.  Whether  a  man  is  a  onion  man  or  a  nonunion  man  is  not  a  test  when  he 
comes  to  your  shop  to  get  work? — A.  It  is  m>  test,  and  it  is  evidently  a  thing  I  can 
know  nothing  about,  because  the  men  mi&fht  answer  yes  or  no  if  the  question 
was  asked.  I  should  never  know  whether  he  was  a  union  man  or  otherwise,  even 
if  I  asked  him  the  Question. 

Q.  If  it  develop  that  he  is  a  union  man,  is  he  molested  by  you?— A.  No;  I  have 
known  of  union  men,  and  now  I  think  that  I  know  of  union  men  who  are  still 
working  in  the  polishing  department  who  have  never  been  molested — never  been 
spoken  to  regarding  their  association. 

Q.  Has  the  -pay  -per  day  been  kept  at  a  good  standard  all  this  time  ?— A.  Just  as 
high  as  it  ever  was,  and  a  little  higher.  Th^  polishers'  union  demanded  that  the 
members  of  the  union  should  get  $18  a  week,  and  they  always  arranged  to  get 
that,  working  by  the  piece  or  otherwise,  and  not  more.  If  their  members  got 
more  than  $16  a  week  they  were  censured.  They  always  arranged  it  to  keep  their 
pay  roll  within  10  cents  above  or  below  $18,  no  matter  what  the  work  was,  and 
the  price  now  paid  to  the  men  is  fully  as  much  as  $18  a  week,  nothwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  union. 

Q.  What  was  the  chief  reason  why  you  were  not  willing  to  si^n  the  agreement 
that  was  submitted  to  you  ? — ^A.  The  chief  reason  was  that  I  snould  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  the  control  of  that  department  of  the  shop.  That  depart- 
ment would  have  been  controlled  by  an  outside  body  that  had  no  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  business  and  no  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  men;  simply  a  regard 
for  the  salaries  thev  would  get  out  of  it  themselves — I  mean  by  that  the  officers  of 
the  union.    Therefore  I  declined. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  does  or  does  not  the  union  furnish  a  better  class  of 
workmen? — A.  From  my  observation,  I  say  positively  that  it  does  not;  that  it 
furnishes  an  inferior  class  of  workmen.  I  know  that  positively.  Its  rules  are 
such  that  it  will  protect  an  inferior  workman  and  i>ermit  him  to  demand  as  much 
as  a  skilled  workman,  and  the  skilled  workman  gets  no  more  than  the  inferior 
workman.  Therefore  it  is  an  inducement  for  inferior  workmen  to  join  the  union, 
that  they  may  get  the  price  of  a  skilled  workman's  labor. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  of  no  conditions,  both  for  the  employee  and  the  employer, 
that  are  benefited  by  the  union? — A.  I  can  conceive  of  none.  It  is  against  the 
interests  of  both  the  employer  and  employee.  It  makes  enemies  of  the  two  lines 
of  people,  and  it  detracts  from  both.  It  is  really  like  a  man  having  a  fight  wiUi 
his  customers.  It  injures  the  business  in  every  way,  and  injures  the  pleasant 
relation  that  ought  to  be  between  the  employer  and  employee.  I  might  state  as 
an  illustration  of  that,  when  those  44  men  struck  in  1895  there  was  one  quite  old 
man,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten  now,  except  that  he  was  called  Tom;  he  had 
worked  there  5  or  6  years.  I  liked  him;  I  regarded  him  idmost  as  a  pensioner. 
He  was  not  earning  as  much  as  he  was  paid,  but  he  was  a  man  that  had  rheuma- 
tism and  could  not  get  along  well,  and  I  was  keeping  that  man  largely  because 
he  was  rather  old  and  had  been  a  good  workman;  he  was  not  then,  but  1  intended 
to  keep  him  indefinitely.  That  man  left  with  the  others;  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  him,  but  he  has  lost  a  good  position  that  he  can  not  regain. 

Q.  Has  the  union  annoyed  you  by  preventing  or  trying  to  prevent  your  men 
from  continuing  in  your  employ? — ^A.  By  preventing  or  tiying  to  prevent? 

Q.  Trying  to  prevent  your  men  from  continuing  in  your  employ?— A.  Oh,  they 
did  very  much;  they  would  stay  around  and  come  around  at  noon  and  evenings 
when  our  men  were  leaving  and  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  join  the  union  and 
leave  our  factory— or  at  least  join  the  union;  later  on  the  men  would  leave  the 
factory.    They  had  some  success  in  doing  it,  but  not  much. 

Q.  fiid  thev  use  violence  at  any  time  t/)  persuade  them? — A.  Thev  used  very 
little  violence,  but  they  did  scare  the  men  at  their  homes;  meeting  them  and  teU 
them  they  woxild  be  liable  to  be  injured  if  they  continued  to  work  for  a  firm  that 
was  under  boycott. 

Q.  Would  the  union  men  associate  with  the  men  in  your  employ  when  they 
found  they  would  not  join  the  union? — ^A.  Yes,  I  understand  they  associated  about 
the  same. 

Q.  The  relations  then  were  amicable?— A.  As  far  as  I  could  discover,  they 
were  until  the  union  men  in  the  polishing  department  outnumbered  the  non- 
union men  and  then  the  latter  were  intimidated  and  threatened  with  violence. 

Q.  You  may  state  how  general  you  found  this  effort  to  boycott  your  goods  over 
the  United  States  was.  You  read  a  number  of  letters;  do  you  have  many  more  of 
that  character  to  supplement  them? — A.  I  had  a  large  number  besides  these.  I 
only  picked  these  out  as  specimens,  but  they  came  from  almost  every  town  of  the 
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United  States;  not  every  town,  bnt  almost  every  town,  so  that  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  thejr  were  scattered  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Jeffery,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  more  ques- 
tions about  this  combination.  Have  you  found  any  economies  in  the  production 
of  wheels  as  a  result  of  that  combination?  Can  jon  i)roduce  cheai)er  than  for- 
merly?— ^A.  I  see  that  it  can  be  done.  I  have  not  in  mind  anything.  It  has  not 
been  running  long  enough  to  show  the  actual  reduction,  but  it  has  run  long 
enough  to  show  that  it  will  economize  the  production  and  enable  the  manufac- 
turers to  produce  goods  cheaper  and  better  than  before. 

Q.  The  public  then  has  received  no  benefit  as  a  result  of  this  combination? — A. 
You  see  tms  thing  has  not  run  one  season  yet,  and  we  have  had  no  experience,  but 
the  public  will  be  benefited. 

Q.  Will  be?— A.  I  think  it  will  be  later  on. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  trust  or  combination  will  divide  its  increased  profits 
with  the  public;  that  they  will  take  an  increased  profit  themselves  and  give  the 
public  wheels  at  a  reduced  price? — A.  I  do  not.  I  think  there  will  be  less  losses 
among  the  manufacturers.  In  the  last  few  years  and  all  the  time  during  the  last 
15  years  the  competition  has  been  so  ffreat  that  there  were  a  large  nmnber  of  fail- 
ures. There  are  now  in  existence  only  two  that  were  in  existence  10  years  ago. 
The  largest  of  the  three  big  ones  went  through  the  close  comx>etition,  and  about 
all  along  every  year  there  have  been  failures  among  the  manufacturers  of  bicycles. 
Men  who  have  invested  large  sums  of  money  in  making  those  goods  found  it 
unprofitable  and  failed.  Now,  this  selling  to  the  American  Bicycle  CJompany,  if 
the  comany  is  managed  proi)erly,  will  enable  the  goods  to  be  made  cheai)er  and 
sold  with  less  exi)en8e. 

Q.  And  sold  cheaper? — ^A.  And  its  tendency  will  be  to  sell  cheai)er. 

Q.  And  great  profits  to  the  manufacturers?— A.  Less  losses  in  the  aggregate. 
CtfBsequently  with  less  losses  there  will  be  a  greater  profit,  but-the  profit  will  not 
be  anyjtibing  very  great. 

Q.  Who  paromoted  this  combination? — ^A.  I  do  not  understand  who  promoted 
the  combination.    I  do  not  understand  there  is  any  combination. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Si)alding  promote  it?— A.  Mr.  Spalding  was  the  first  man  that  spoke 
to  me  about  it,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  promoted  it;  He  told  me  there  was  a 
comx)any  or^nized  to  buy  up  bicycle  factories,  but  I  did  not  understand  that  it 
was  promotion. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  state  the  manner  in  which  they  purchased  your  business  or 
secured  control  of  it? — ^A.  It  perhi^;)8  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  tell  what  I 
know  unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it.  It  may  be  interfering  with  busi- 
ness that  I  ought  not  to. 

Q.  The  promoters  of  the  great  industrial  combinations,  the  steel  combination 
ana  others,  have  freely  told  the  commission  how  those  things  were  done. — ^A.  I 
should  refer  you  to  the  men  whom  I  saw  in  the  matter — ^mainly  Mr.  Spalding. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  his  name?— A.  A.  G.  Spalding,  Seabnght, 
N.  J.    He  has  an  office  in  Chicago,  one  in  New  York,  and  in  other  cities. 

Q.  Your  business,  evidently,  has  not  been  sold  outright  to  them;  you  say  it  will 
come  back  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  year? — ^A.  No;  sold  outright. 

Q.  The  combination  owns  the  business?- A.  Everything,  every  nut  and  bolt, 
every  brick  and  building,  and  the  real  estate;  sold  outright. 

Q.  Have  you  an  interest  in  this  combination? — A.  I  have  some  stock. 

Q.  You  have  stock? — ^A.  I  bought  it. 

Q.  You  bought  the  8tock?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  stock  for  the  business? — ^A.  Well,  I  sold  for  a  price  and  I 
bought  for  some  of  the  purchase  price  some  stock  and  some  bonds. 

Q.  Is  this  combination  placing  any  particular  make  of  wheels?- A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  your  business  doubled  within  the  last  6  months  as  compared 
with  the  previous  6  months? — ^A.  The  foreign  business. 

Q.  The  foreign  business? — ^A.  The  foreign  business  only. 

Q.  Is  that  the  result  of  an  effort  of  the  combination  to  force  your  particular 
make  in  Europe  to  the  exclusion  of  other  makes? — ^A.  It  is  not.  The  American 
Bicycle  Company  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  had  no  agent  in  Europe,  until 
within  the  lalrt  two  months  or  three  months  they  have  put  some  agents  there  to 
endeavor  to  sell  more  goods;  but  the  extra  sale  in  Europe  resulted  probably  from 
the  lower  price  and  the  higher  quality  of  the  goods  sold  or  made  at  the  Rambler 
Bicycle  factory. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  combination  is  friendly  or  unfriendly  to  organized 
laoor?— A.  I  can  say  positively  that  the  American  Bicycle  Company  knows  noth- 
ing and  does  nothing— has  no  relation  to  organized  labor. 

Q.  Has  none?— A.  No  relation  whatever;  has  done  and  said  nothing  for  or 
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against.  The  managers  of  the  different  factories  employ  the  men  and  manage  the 
factories  like  independent  places.  I  am  stating  now  the  conditions  as  manager 
of  my  own  factory.  There  are  other  factories  which  nse  union  labor  in  manu- 
facturing bicycl  8 — I  think  of  one  in  Chicago  that  does  have  a  large  number  of 
union  men,  and  they  are  not  interfered  with  and  are  not  directed  to  do  any  par- 
ticular thing. 

Q.  If  it  were  their  policy  to  employ  union  men  and  they  directed  you  to  do  it, 
should  you  feel  that  you  had  to  comply  with  that?— A.  I  do,  yes,  I  do. 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  were  still  members  of  the  polishers'  union — is  that  the 
name  of  the  union? — A.  That  is  not  the  full  name;  it  is  the  Metal  Polishers, 
Buffers  and  Platers'  Union. 

Q.  Employed  in  your  establishment? — A.  There  are  some  to-day. 

Q.  Their  union  is  boycotting  your  establishment? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  Have  been  for  years? — A.  Have  been  for  years. 

^.  Do  vou  know  whether  those  men  are  members  in  good  standing  in  the  metal 
pobshers  union? — A.  I  do  not  know  that.    I  know  they  are  men  that  did  strike. 

Q.  And  came  back? — A.  And  came  back. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  those  men  are  in  good  standing  in  the  metal  pol- 
ishers' union? — ^A.  I  have  had  no  means  of  knowing.  I  have  had  admissions  from 
the  president  of  the  metal  polishers'  union  that  tnese  men  did  belong.  I  have 
had  admissions  of  the  fact  from  them  and  their  president.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  was,  but  he  did  not  deny  it,  and  I  have  reason  for  thinking  that  they  still  belong, 
but  I  havenever  fully  investigated  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  there  any  monopoly  in  the  bicycle  manufacture  in  this 
country? — ^A.  There  is  not. 

Q.  How  many  concerns  are  there  outside  of  this  American  Bicycle  Company? — 
A.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  hard  to  say  where  the  name  of  manufacturer  begins. 
Some  make  8  or  4  bicycles  a  year,  and  their  number  may  be  several  hundred; 
some  make  a  thousand  a  year,  and  their  number  may  be  100;  some  make  10,000 
a  year,  and  their  number  may  be  about  20  or  80;  there  are  1  or  2  makers  who 
make  over  60,000  a  year.    It  is  absolutely  independent. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact,  then,  that  there  are  some  concerns 

A.  (Interrupting.)  And  selling;  yes. 

Q.  Still  making  bicycles  that  have  not  sold  out  to  the  American  Bicycle  Com- 
pany?—A.  That  have  not  sold  out;  yes. 

Q.  Has  the  American  Bicycle  Company  any  power  to  raise  the  prices  in  this 
country,  do  you  think? — A.  They  do  not  have  any  power  to  raise  prices.  If  they 
raise  the  prices  at  all  they  will  lose  business.  There  are  so  many  outside  that  can 
compete  and  make  the  price  for  the  American  Bicycle  Company. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreement  or  tmderstanding  between  them  and  the  independent 
makers  in  regard  to  prices? — A.  There  is  not  and  never  was;  never  was  any  Detween 
any  bicycle  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  although  the  public  thought 
there  was  for  years.  The  prices  were  about  alike,  but  there  never  was  an  agree- 
ment.   They  all  fought  like  cats  and  dogs  for  business  and  for  each  others'  men. 

Q.  Has  your  labor  difficulty  at  any  time  sustained  any  relations  to  other  labor 
difficulties  in  Chicago?— A.  No;  it  has  not. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  industrial  problem  here  generally  so  thatyou  are  able 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  importance  and  the  prospects  of  Chicago  as  an 
industrial  center? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it?— A.  Well,  I  know  that  if  the  unions  have  control 
of  matters  in  Chicago,  business  will  decline  and  go  to  other  places  and  there  will 
be  no  manufacturing  of  any  account  in  Chicago.  There  are  illustrations  of  that 
in  other  towns  where  unions  have  got  control.  I  know  now  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
where  business  ran  down  on  account  of  ttie  unions;  I  know  of  Kenosha,  Wis.; 
men  had  to  leave  those  cities  on  account  of  difficulties  encountered  and  caused 
by  the  union  leaders — not  by  the  men  themselves  but  by  the  union  leaders.  I 
blame  them.  I  do  not  blame  the  men  at  all,  and  Chicago  will  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition. The  building  business  in  Chicago  is  an  illustration.  There  is  no  building 
being  done  now  on  account  of  the  difficulties  with  the  unions  and  the  prices  for 
work  and  the  rules.  I  can  illustrate  it  if  you  wiU  give  me  permission.  I  started 
last  fall  to  improve  my  own  residence.  Some  of  the  work  was  brick  and  some 
was  cut  stone.  It  was  given  to  different  contractors.  Along  in  the  fall  when  the 
weather  was  getting  cold,  the  bricklayers,  who  were  union  bricklayers,  hurried 
up  the  contractor  who  was  cutting  the  stone,  a  union  contractor.  Both  were  paid 
high  prices  for  the  work.  The  union  contractor  could  not  get  stone  out  fast 
enougn  to  suit  the  bricklayers,  who  wanted  to  get  the  brick  laying  done  before 
the  frost  and  very  cold  weather  came.  The  stonecutter,  in  order  to  help  himself 
and  deliver  a  little  more  stone  on  a  certain  Monday  morning  when  it  was  wanted. 
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ran  a  planing  machine  which  he  owned  and  which  he  had  previonsly  used  for 
planing  stone.  He  started  np  his  engine — ^he  was  a  practical  man,  he  and  his 
partner — started  np  the  en^oie,  ran  his  own  planing  machine,  planed  some  stone 
and  delivered  it  at  my  boilding.  It  was  usea  in  my  bmldin^,  and  other  work  put 
on  top  of  it  by  the  union  men  who  did  the  brick  laying.  The  waking  delegate 
discovered  that  there  was  some  stone  planed  by  the  machine,  and  my  contractor 
for  stone  found  he  had  no  men  to  go  to  work  for  him  on  a  certain  morning.  He 
investigated  and  found  that  the  union  had  withdrawn  all  his  men.  He  found 
further  that  he  could  not  get  men  until  he  i)aid  $250  as  a  fine  for  having  planed 
some  stone  on  my  building.  He  tried  in  several  ways  to  get  around  tnat  and 
induce  the  union  to  let  him  have  men.  Plenty  of  men  were  to  be  had, 
because  the  building  business  was  very  slack  then,  but  he  could  not  do  it  until  he 
paid  $250,  which  he  did  in  cash,  to  the  union  manager  to  let  men  go  to  work  for 
him  again.  When  the  money  was  paid  he  did  get  half  a  dozen  men  to  work  for 
him,  but  not  his  old  men,  not  his  reliable  men;  still  union  men,  but  not  as  reliable 
men.  They  could  not  go  to  work  for  him.  Each  of  those  men  had  to  i)ay  $125 
before  he  could  work  as  a  stonecutter  for  anyone  in  Chicago. 

9.  (Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Why  did  they  have  to  pay?— A.  By  the  demand  of  the 
union. 

Q.  What  had  they  done?— A.  I  do  not  know,  it  was  not  told  to  me,  but  I  under- 
stand it  was  because  they  did  not  speak  to  the  union  of  the  fact  that  his  employer 
used  aplaning  machine. 

Q.  They  put  in  the  stone  then  without  knowing  it?— A.  They  worked  in  the 
shop;  they  did  not  put  it  in.  They  worked  in  the  shop  where  it  was  done  on  a 
Sunday.  They  perhaps  knew  nothmg  about  it,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  they 
did  know  and  said  nothing  about  it.  They  were  subjected  to  a  fine  of  $125.  Two 
of  those  men  I  was  told  are  seelring  work  now.  This  hapx)ened  last  October. 
They  have  not  paid  their  fine.  They  never  could  raise  $125,  and  they  can  not 
work  until  they  ^et  $125;  that  is  their  condition  now.  But  I  have  pot  the  work 
in  my  building,  m  that  part,  and  I  have  got  the  house  roofed  in,  but  it  is  2  months 
since  I  have  had  anything  done.  I  can  not  get  it  done.  I  suppose  there  would 
be  ways  of  getting  parts  done  by  a  good  deal  of  effort,  but  I  have  done  nothing. 
The  studding  is  left  there  ready  for  laths.  My  architect  tells  me  that  if  I  put 
laths  on — which  I  can  get  done  by  union  or  nonunion  labor — ^if  it  should  be  done 
by  nonunion  labor  the  men  who  put  on  the  cabinet  work  and  the  other  finish- 
ing things  will  insist,  because  they  are  employed  by  a  contractor  who  employs 
union  men,  on  the  plastering  being  removed  and  replaced  by  union  plastering 
before  they  put  on  any  trimmings.  But  my  contract  is  let  for  trimmings  to  a 
man  employing  union  men,  so  I  can  not  put  on  any  plaster  unless  it  is  done  by 
the  union  men,  and  the  contractor  for  the  plaster  does  not  want  to  do  anything 
with  union  men  until  the  grievance  and  difficulty  now  in  the  city  is  settled.  In 
the  meantime  I  am  without  a  home.  I  have  money  waiting  to  pay  for  the  work 
as  it  goes  along.  ^ 

Q.  Who  fixes  this  fine? — ^A.  The  members  of  the  union;  the  officers  of  the  union. 
They  have  power  to  do  that,  and  their  power  is  more  supreme  than  the  laws  of 
the  united  States.  It  seems  singular  to  make  a  statement  of  that  kind,  but  their 
rules  are  stronger.  Two  of  those  men — I  should  not  be  under  oath  when  I  make  this 
statement,  because  I  did  not  see  it  done;  but  my  understanding  is  that  2  of  those 
men,  who  worked  on  the  stone  work  and  were  fined  $125,  went  to  lawyers  to  know 
what  they  could  do;  they  wanted  work.  The  lawyers  said,  **  Yes,  we  can  get  an 
injunction  against  those  men  that  prevent  you  from  working."  They  thought 
they  would  do  it,  but  they  got  other  advice  and  it  would  be  this  way — they  could 
get  an  injunction  restraining  any  one  from  stopping  their  work,  but  no  injunction 
would  restrain  other  men  who  are  working  on  the  job  from  leaving  it  as  soon 
as  those  condemned  men  should  go  to  work.  Now,  they  must  therefore  pay  that 
fine  before  they  can  get  a  permit  to  work  with  other  union  men;  and  I  say  other 
xmion  men  because  nearly  all  the  building  business  is  in  the  hands  of  union  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  sold  your  business  to  the  trusty  did  you  sign 
an  agreement  which  will  prevent  you  from  going  into  business  agam  yourself  as 
a  manufacturer?— A.  Of  bicycles,  I  did. 

Q.  Of  bicycles?— A.  Of  bicycles.  I  did. 

Q.  Then  you  are  eliminated  from  the  bicycle  manufacturing  business  except  as 
an  em^oyee  of  the  trust?— A.  Yes;  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  It  went  as  a  part  of  the  good  will?— A.  It  went  as  a 
part  of  the  good  will?. 

2.  Of  the  factory?— A.  Yes. 
.  By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  know  anything  except  labor  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  continued  pro6i>erity  of  industries  in  Chicago?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  catch 
the  question.  -         ^  o  . 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  of  anything  except  labor  difflcnlties  hindering  the  continnanoe 
of  proeperity?— A.  No;  I  do  not.  1  think  if  the  labor  difficnlties  were  settled 
there  wonld  be  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  times  that  Chicago  has  had  in 
many  years.  I  know  of  a  large  number  of  people  that  want  to  build,  but  they 
will  not  do  it  imder  present  conditions.  I  know  in  manufacturing  in  other 
lines  tiiat  the  prospects  are  very  good;  iron,  metal,  woodworking,  and  everything, 
show  aUke  prosperous  times;  more  money  in  circulation  around  the  city,  remit- 
tances are  better  from  outside,  everything  tends  to  a  better  time. 

Q.  To  solve  and  settle  these  labor  difficulties  do  you  deem  it  necessary  that 
trades  unionism  should  be  crushed  or  only  that  certain  of  their  rules  should  be 
modified  or  relaxed?— A.  To  answer  that,  I  had  better  say  that  I  think  that  the 
men  ought  to  be  enlightened,  that  the  laborers  and  workmen  should  be  taught 
something  about  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  some  information  of 
that  sort  should  be  imparted  to  Uiem.  My  idea  is  that  circulars  like  those  pub- 
Mshed  during  the  last  campaign  in  regard  to  the  silver  question  should  be  given 
to  men,  so  that  they  could  see  both  sides  of  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  the  trade 
unions  should  be  crushed.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  any  great  benefit,  but  I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  should  be  crushed.  I  think  their  laws 
and  rules  should  be  modified. 

Q.  Do  you  reg^d  their  rules  as  drastic?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  unreasonableV— A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  oppressive?— A.  I  do;  not  only  to  the  employers,  but  to  the  members 
of  the  unions  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  regard  any  of  the  rules  of  the  trusts  as  unrea- 
sonable and  drastic  and  think  that  they  shotud  be  modified? — A.  I  do  not.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  rule  of  a  trust  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  my  observation  has  been 
limited — I  do  not  know  that  any  trust  ever  made  any  rule. 

Q.  I  mean  industrial  combinations;  we  call  them  trusts,  everybody  calls  them 
trusts;  of  course,  that  is  not  their  proper  name — ^industrial  combinations. — ^A.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  unreasonable  or  drastic  mle  of  any  industrial  combination. 
I  think  that  the  combination  of  capital  is  beneficial  to  the  public — that  is,  the 
people  who  buy  the  goods  and  the  people  who  make  the  goods.  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  of  benefit. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  not  think  that  combinations  of  working  men  into 
unions  have  in  many  ways  benefited  the  members? — ^A.  There  are  instances,  I 
think,  in  which  it  has  benefited  the  members,  but  still  I  do  not  think  it  has  ben- 
efited the  working  men  as  a  whole.  It  has  benefited  or  increased  the  wages  in 
particular  trades,  but  it  has  not,  I  think,  benefited  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  average  of  the  wages  is  higher  in  most  industries  in 
this  country  as  a  result  of  the  formation  of  workers  into  unions  and  their  agita- 
tion for  better  conditions? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  wages  earned  by  a  man 
during  the  entire  year  are  as  great  as  they  would  be  if  there  were  no  unions,  but 
.  I  think  it  does  increase  the  daily  wages.  It  certainly  diminishes  the  days  which 
a  man  works  during  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  building  contractors  in  this 
city  have  an  organization  or  not? — ^A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  they  do  have 
some  sort  of  an  agreement  to  discontinue  taking  contracts  until  this  strike  has 
ended. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an3rthing  about  their  rules  and  regulations? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make  to  the 
Commission?— A.  No;  I  do  not  at  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  stated  all  the  objections  you  see  to  organized 
labor? — ^A.  All  that  I  remember  at  this  time;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  that  competition  was  very  close  in  the 
bicycle  manufacturing  business  for  some  time  before  you  sold  out? — A.  Sold  the 
business. 

Q.  And  you  had  some  comi)etition  of  that  kind  in  this  city  and  in  other  cities? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  trade  unions  should  have  a  tendency  to  make  uniform  prices  for  labor, 
would  it  not  be  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturers  who  are  in  competition  to  know 
that  their  competitors  are  not  getting  an  advantage  over  them  in  the  way  of  a 
low  price  for  labor?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  in  that  way. 
One  manufacturer  with  a  certain  number  of  men — say  fifty  men — can,  by  organ- 
izing things,  helping  them  witii  the  right  material  at  the  right  time,  with  the 
right  tools,  and  in  other  ways,  get  from  that  number  of  men  better  work  and 
more  of  it,  without  any  more  eflcort  on  the  part  of  the  men.  So  that  the  manu- 
facturer who  works  hard  will  do  better  than  the  manufacturer  who  does  not, 
notwithstanding  equality  of  price  for  wages.  ^ -  -     ^ 
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Q.  Is  there  not  dan^^er  in  close  competition  in  mannfactnring  in  order  to 
increase,  or  rather,  I  nught  say,  to  continue,  the  manufacture,  and  find  the  mar- 
ket, in  competing  with  other  establishments,  of  sometimes  asking  a  lower  wage 
than  would  be  asked  if  there  were  a  steady  wage  all  over  the  country? — A.  I 
regard  a  steady  wage  as  an  impossibility  from  an  economic  standpoint.  There 
are  no  two  men  that  get  out  the  same  amount  of  work  or  work  of  the  same  qual- 
ity. A  man  who  is  learning  can  not  produce  goods  as  well  as  the  experienced 
man.  There  will  always  be  men  learning,  and  the  men  who  are  exx>enenced,  if 
they  are  thoughtful  men,  will  step  up  higher,  to  be  foremen  or  be  proprietors. 
There  is  an  incentive  for  a  man  to  do  oetter  if  he  is  allowed  to  ask  or  settle  his 
wages  himself.  But  demand  and  local  conditions  fix  the  price  for  labor.  There- 
fore the  danger,  if  any,  from  the  cause  mentioned  is  very  sught  and  unobservable. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  111.,  March  SS,  1900, 

TE8TIK0HT  OF  MB.  CHABLE8  H.  SIEO, 

Bicycle  dealer. 

The  special  subconmdssion  met  at  10.28  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.    At  12.20 

S.  m.,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sieg  of  Chicago,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
nly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  full  name?— A.  Charles  H.  Sieg. 
j|.  what  is  your  post-office  address? — A.  At  present,  Chicago. 

Any  partiCTilar  street  and  number? — A.  Yes;  298  Wabasn  avenue. 
Ana  your  occupation?— A.  I  am  in  the  bicycle  business. 
Manufacturing?— A.  No;  buying  and  selling  at  present  and  completing 
goods. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? — A.  Since  January  1 ,  this  year. 
Q.  Were  you  formerly  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycles? — ^A.  For  four  years  I 
manufactured  wheels  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  turning  out  in  that  time  about  90,000 
machines. 


O.  5\theyear?-— A.  No,  in  the  four  years. 


Did  you  sell  your  business  to  the  American  Bicycle  Company?  A.  I  did 
not;  I  abandoned  the  business  practically  on  account  of  the  cost  of  labor. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  labor  difficulties?- A.  We  had  so  much  that  we  really 
could  not  run  the  business  up  there. 

Q.  Was  it  because  the  locality  was  unfavorable  for  getting  enough  good  labor? 
A.  That  was  one  reason,  I  think.  Of  course  we  were  limited  thereto  the  people 
of  that  city,  a  town  of  about  11,000.  But  we  got  along  very  nicely,  paid  good 
wages,  until  the  union  was  formed;  after  that  time  our  troubles  commenced. 

Q.  What  were  the  troubles? — A.  The  bicycle  workers*  union  is  a  comparatively 
new  union,  and  not  like  the  bricklayers  or  the  shipbuilders  or  the  polishers,  where 
a  man  has  to  be  an  apprentice  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  If  he  is  18  years  old 
and  has  the  price  of  ms  dues,  he  becomes  a  union  man  without  any  apprentice- 
sbdp;  and  the  result  was  that  we  had  our  shop  unionized  by  labor  that  was  not 
skifled,  except  to  a  very  small  degree,  and  was  i)aid  very  high  prices. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  your  power  to  let  those  men  go  and  employ  skilled  union 
bands? — ^A.  We  did  that  as  much  as  we  could,  but  the  town  was  not  large  enough 
and  they  were  too  strong  for  us;  and  when  we  brought  men  there  they  had  a  very 
hard  time  to  get  along,  and  almost  invariably  went  away. 

Q.  You  brought  nonunion  men,  I  suppose? — A.  We  did  not  care  whether  they 
were  union  or  nonunion.  We  never  discriminated  at  all  between  them.  But  it 
went  on  until  we  really  had  to  abandon  the  business  and  leave  there.  We  could 
not  compete  with  manufacturers  in  Chicago.  Many  of  our  best  workingmen  up 
there  would  call  upon  me  personally  and  tell  me  how  badly  they  felt  at  being 
restricted  by  the  union  as  to  the  amount  of  work  they  could  do,  and  I  have  known 
of  many  cases  where  they  slyly  helped  out  by  doing  more  work  because  they  felt 
as  though  they  ought  to. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  continued  the  business,  notwithstanding  the 
local  disadvantaa^es,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  formation  of  a  union?— A.  Yes;  I 
do.  I  think  if  the  men  had  worked  for  me  on  the  same  basis  as  they  did  for  Chi- 
cago manufacturers  at  the  same  time  I  should  have  been  all  right.  In  fact,  I 
m£de  a  complaint  to  Mr.  0*Connell,  president  of  the  machinists'  union,  and  Mr. 
MulhoUand,  president  of  the  bicycle  workers*  union,  during  a  period  when  we 
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were  shut  down  for  four  weeks  owin^  to  a  strike  on  his  prices,  and  gave  him  a 
list  of  names  of  eight  manufacturers  in  Toledo,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  I  told 
him  that  they  were  competitors  of  mine,  selling  practically  the  same  trade  that  I 
was,  and  that  I  would  send  a  conunittee  of  four  of  my  own  workmen  to  all  of 
these  people  to  get  their  prices  and  would  pay  the  same  prices;  but  they  would 
not  agree  to  that  at  all.  The  result  was  that  I  had  to  cut  my  output  in  half, 
bringmg  it  down  from  28,000  wheels  a  year  lo  about  12,000  last  year,  and  that 
was  not  sufficient,  so  we  gave  it  up.  The  result  is  the  town  is  very  badly  demor- 
alized. It  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  work.  We  have  employed  500  men 
there. 

Q.  Any  other  bicycle  factories  there? — A.  One  more,  the  Sterling;  that  belong 
to  the  American  Bicycle  Company  now,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  working  it 
very  lightly  for  that  reason  too;  not  employing  very  many  hands  up  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  a  labor  umon  there? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  discriminate  either.  Our  whole  trouble  has  been  with  the  leaders,  the  local 
leaders  up  there,  not  with  the  men,  although  the  men  seem  to  be  afraid  to  do  the 
square  thing.  They  would  come  over  and  see  me  at  my  house.  In  fact,  I  have 
had  20  men  sneak  through  my  stable,  the  back  way,  at  night,  so  as  not  to 
be  seen  coming  in  there,  and  tell  me  how  sorry  they  were  that  they  could  not 
take  their  coats  off  and  go  to  work;  that  they  knew  they  ought  to  do  it,  and  they 
wanted  to  do  it,  but  they  could  not  do  it.  The  assembling  of  a  bicycle,  that  is, 
putting  the  completed  parts  together  and  making  one  bicycle  out  of  it,  is  done 
Dy  different  gangs.  One  operation  there,  a  man  can  complete  eighty  a  day,  and 
the  union  cut  that  rate  down  to  forty;  just  half,  you  know.  With  eighty  a  day 
a  man  would  make  $8.50  a  day,  very  good  pay,  and  be  very  well  satisfied  to  do  it; 
but  they  cut  all  through  our  shop  at  different  times,  different  ox)erations,  so  that 
when  we  got  through  we  could  not  stand  the  strain;  we  simply  had  to  let  go 
of  it. 

Q.  What  was  their  object  in  doing  that? — ^A.  They  thought  we  were  doing 
too  much  work,  and  we  ought  to  employ  more  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  present  employment  of  those  who  worked 
for  you  before  you  gave  up  the  business?— A.  No;  I  think  they  have  scattered  all 
over  the  country;  they  have  gone  away. 

Q.  Any  of  them  own  homes  in  Kenosha? — A.  Quite  a  few  of  them,  and  those 
are  the  ones  that  are  more  injured  than  the  company  by  the  trouble  we  had  up 
there, 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  employed  there  now  or  not? — ^A.  Of  course 
some  of  them  are;  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  are.  A  great  many  of  them 
are  not;  a  great  many  of  them  are  not  working.  The  plant  up  there  is  worth 
about  $200,000. 

Q.  The  plant  that  you  have  abandoned?— A.  The  plant  is  worth  about  $200,000. 
The  principal  reason  for  abandoning  that  is  this,  that  the  way  things  were  going 
we  felt  as  though  we  could  not  control  our  investment  at  all.  We  were  obliged 
to  discharge  our  superintendent  to  avert  a  strike,  and  some  months  before  we 
were  obliged  to  discharge  our  assistant  superintendent  because  the  men  would 
not  have  him  there.  On  another  occasion  a  committee  came  in  and  stated  that 
they  wanted  a  certain  piece  of  work  taken  off  a  machine  and  put  on  another 
machine,  without  giving  any  reason  for  it  excepting  that  the  men  did  not  like  the 
machine.  I  told  tnem  that  the  machine  cost  me  $805,  and  if  they  would  give  me 
the  money  for  it  1  would  ship  it  wherever  they  wanted  it.  This  argument  was 
about  the  only  one  that  brought  them  to  time;  they  let  me  use  the  machine  after 
that;  they  saw  how  foolish  it  was  to  make  such  a  request.  At  another  time  the 
committee  told  me  that  there  was  a  man  in  our  enamel  room  making  $1  a  day, 
who  should  make  $1.50.  We  never  had  a  man  making  less  than  that,  and  from 
that  up  to  $4.  On  looking  it  up  I  found  that  he  was  a  boy  who  had  just,  within 
the  last  week,  reached  the  age  of  18  years,  and  had  joined  the  union  the  night 
before.  We  had  to  discharge  that  fellow,  because  we  could  not  pay  that  price 
for  boy's  work, 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Clakke.)  It  was  boy's  work  he  was  doing,  was  it?— A.  Yes;  only 
he  was  unfortunate  in  being  18  years  old  and  joining  the  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BIennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  you  are  you  selling  the  machines  of  the 
American  Bicycle  Company? — A.  Very  few  of  them,  mostly  the  independent. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  to  sell  your  plant  to  the  American  Bicycle  Company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  would  not  purchase  it? — A.  They  did  not  purchase  it,  no. 

Q.  Would  they  be  likely  to  purchase  it  if  you  should  start  up  and  run  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  plant  there? — A.  My  judgment  is  from  the  present  indications  that 
there  are  a  good  many  more  bicycle  plants  than  we  shall  ever  want  again,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  had  a  few  of  them  themselves. 
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Q.  They  can  be  choice  about  taking  them  in,  then? — ^A.  Yes,  very  choice,  very 
choice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yon  have  said  your  plant  is  idle  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  it  be  converted  into  some  other  kind  of  a  machine  shop? — A.  An  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  change  it  into  something  else,  where  we  will  not  have  so 
much  labor  charges,  and  ntuize  it. 

Testimony  closed 

Whereupon  at  12.35  the  subcommission  took  a  recess  until  2.JJ0  p.  m. 


TE8TIH0H7  OF  MR.  JOHN  TAGGART; 

Representative  in  Chicago  of  the  Journeymen  Tailors^  Union  of  North  America. 

Chicago,  III.,  Marches,  1900, 

The  qpedal  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.  March  23, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chica^,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  2.30  p.  m.  Mr.  John  Taggart  was 
sworn  as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  post-office  address?-— A.  No.  23  Troy  street. 

Q.  And  your  occupation. — ^A.  Journeyman  tailor. 

Q.  Do  you  represent  any  association? — A.  I  represent  the  local  number  for  the 
Journeymen  Triors'  Union  of  North  America. 

Q.  Has  your  union  any  labor  difficulty  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  explain  to  the  commission  what  you 
wish  us  to  know  about  it. — A.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  about  295  men 
locked  out  for  making  a  demand  for  a  sanitary  workshop  in  which  to  work. 
That  is  the  only  demand  we  have  made.  Up  to  a  very  short  time  affo  there  was 
not  a  first-class  tailor  in  the  city  of  Chicago  who  had  a  workshop  for  his 
employees.  The  work  was  simply  cut  in  these  first-class  stores  down  town  and 
given  out  to  the  journeymen  to  be  made  wherever  they  found  it  most  convenient, 
which  was  usually  in  one  of  the  living  rooms,  if  it  was  a  married  man — ^fixed 
up  one  of  his  living  rooms  to  work  in;  if  a  single  man,  some  of  them  worked  in 
a  oed  room,  and  some  of  them  clubbed  together  and  rented  a  cheap  shop  down 
town  here.  Sometimes  one  man  would  rent  a  shop  and  fit  it  up  for  a  workshop, 
and  rent  out  sitting  room  for  so  much.  Under  either  of  these  systems,  either 
working  in  the  shops  or  at  home,  the  tailors  never  could  regulate  their  hours. 
The  tailors  simply  worked  when  they  had  work.  As  a  rule,  they  spent  a  good 
part  of  the  daylight  down  town  here  waiting  for  the  customers  to  try  on,  or 
waiting  for  the  work  to  be  cut,  and  if  they  wanted  to  make  wages  they  had  to 
work  all  the  time.  Sunday  they  work,  as  a  rule,  even  though  idle  all  the  rest  of 
the  week.    We  have  been  trying  by  agitation  to  stop  it  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  have  been  working  in  Chicago  for  16  years  in  September.  I  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  work  that  way  before.  I  learned  my  trade  over  in  the  old  cotm- 
try;  learned  my  trade  and  worked  at  it  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They  furnished 
us  a  shop  there.  In  that  way  we  could  regulate  our  hours.  The  employers 
were  responsible  for  the  conmtion  of  the  shop;  consequently  the  wearers  of 
the  garments  were  protected  from  contagious  oiseases.  We  brought  all  those 
things  to  bear  on  the  employers.  Most  of  the  journeymen  tailors  here  were  bom 
in  foreign  countries  where  they  were  accustomed  to  working  at  home,  any  hours, 
and  it  has  been  a  hard  job  to  get  them  to  change.  I  admit  that— on  account  of 
our  own  members;  but  as  they  have  come  to  view  the  question  in  a  proper  li^ht, 
and  have  desired  to  become  citizens  of  this  country  and  to  live  up  to  American 
ideas,  American  standards  of  what  a  home  should  be,  and  regular  working  hours, 
etc. ,  they  have  come  to  see  that  it  is  right  to  work  in  a  shop  and  to  stop  the  home- 
wortoig  system.  There  are  a  great  many  advantages  to  them  to  be  gained  by 
working  together.  In  the  first  place  i^e  become  better  citizens  by  working 
together.  S  a  man  simply  comes  here  and  gets  his  work  and  takes  it  home,  he 
never  comes  in  contact  with  his  fellows.  Some  of  them  may  be  here  40  years 
and  never  know  much  about  the  language  and  customs  and  institutions  of  this 
country.  So  we  incorporated  it  in  the  constitution  of  our  union,  about  2  years 
ago— the  demand  for  free  workshops.  But  our  employers,  when  we  made  the 
demand,  always  kept  telling  us  that  their  men  did  not  want  8hoi>s.  So  we  had 
meetings  and  had  test  votes.  We  would  always  carry  it  by  a  majority,  but  the  last 
time  we  carried  it  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  if  they 
did  not  furnish  us  with  shops,  we  should  refuse  to  work  for  them  any  more.    Two 
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yeare  ago,  when  we  were  fixing  np  our  bills  of  prices,  we  had  that  incorporated 
in  onr  bills  of  prices— that  tney  should  furnish  us  shops.  They  said  they 
would  furnish  them  at  their  early  convenience. 

After  working  2  years  we  found  their  early  convenience  would  never  come,  and 
in  order  to  push  our  ideas  we  notified  them  we  would  refuse  to  work  after  April 
1, 1900,  unless  they  furnished  us  with  sanitary  shops.  We  thought  when  the 
factory  laws  were  put  on  the  statute  books  that  it  would  help  us  to  abolish  the 
home-working  system.  Of  course,  you  can  not  ^  into  a  man's  homo  and  r^ulate 
it  as  long  as  he  doesn't  make  a  nuisance  of  himself — as  long  as  it  can  not  be 
proven  that  he  has  contagious  diseases  actually  existing  in  the  house;  so  the 
tailors  are  forced  to  take  it  into  their  own  hands  and  regulate  it  themselves.  The 
factory  inspectors  can  come  in  if  we  hire  outside  help,  but  as  long  as  we  are 
hiring  members  of  our  own  families  to  help  us  do  the  work  at  our  own  homes 
they  can  not  prevent  us.  So  that  law  even  comx>els  the  wife  to  be  the  helper 
instead  of  an  outsider;  puts  extra  work  on  our  wives.  We  know  from  personal 
experience  that  this  havmg  a  wife  helper  is  a  bad  institution  in  every  way.  Some- 
times the  housework  and  the  childi'en  are  neglected  when  the  wife  goes  to  help- 
ing the  husband.  The  season  is  crowded  into  a  few  months  or  so,  and  then  we 
have  to  do  all  the  work  possible;  work  nights  and  Simdays.  In  a  shop,  working 
with  our  fellows,  we  can  help  each  other.  There  is  where  we  can  regulate  that, 
and  regulate  the  hours.  At  home  the  wife  is  improvised  as  a  helper.  '*  Help  me 
out  with  this  little  work;  I  have  got  to  get  it  out  at  6  o'clock."  And  the  next  d»jr 
it  is  the  same  thing,  and  by  and  by  the  nouse work  is  neglected  all  the  time.  He 
will  tell  her,  **  I  will  help  you  to  do  the  housework  after  you  get  this  work  fin- 
ished; "  and,  as  a  rule,  the  dishes  are  piled  up  and  the  housework  neglected  and 
the  wife  becomes  a  slave. 

Another  thing:  The  wife  helping  tends  to  reduce  the  wages.  I  can  prove  that 
the  ¥rif  e's  help  doesn't  count ;  her  work  is  simply  thrown  in .  As  soon  as  a  man  uses 
his  wife  and  makes  what  is  considered  a  fair  week's  wages,  the  boss  then  says, 
**  You  have  made  so  much.  We  can  afford  to  reduce  you."  On  account  of  that 
the  wages  are  reduced,  and  he  ^ets  down,  with  the  wife's  work,  to  making  only 
what  he  could  formerly  make  himself.  The  wife's  help  counts  for  nothing,  and 
she  becomes  a  slave.  I  know  of  several  instances  of  that  kind.  A  man  ana  wife 
live  right  near  me.  I  went  there  on  Sunday  night  and  found  the  two  of  them 
working  in  a  little  bit  of  a  kitchen;  working  for  one  of  the  first-class  stores  on 
MichiKan  avenue.  When  a  man  goes  and  orders  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  would  never 
think  nis  clothes  were  made  under  such  conditions.  What  can  we  do?  We  have 
to  do  it.  If  we  dont  do  it  somebody  else  will.  We  get  into  that  position.  I  went 
to  their  place.  They  could  only  afford  to  raise  one  boy,  and  the  wife  could  not  even 
look  after  the  one  boy.  I  went  in  and  saw  the  boy  by  himself;  she  left  the  boy 
out  of  her  sight;  chained  him  to  the  leg  of  a  table  so  sne  could  help  the  husband' 
I  tried  the  home- working  system  myself,  and  know  it  is  a  perfect  system  of  slavery. 
I  was  working  that  way,  and  got  my  wife  to  helping  me  a  little,  and  I  saw  gradu- 
ally she  would  be  helpmg  me  all  the  time,  and  I  thought  I  would  get  out  of  the 
home  business.  Another  thing:  I  was  earning  very  low  wages  at  that  time.  It 
was  1894, 1895,  and  1896 — those  3  years  were  badyears:  I  could  not  afford  to  have 
an  extra  room  for  my  workroom  down  town.  While  I  was  working  at  nome  my 
children  took  sick  with  a  contagious  disease.  When  children  take  sick  they  ^gen- 
erally all  take  sick.  I  felt  sure,  then,  that  if  the  public  knew  under  what  conditions 
the  clothes  were  made — I  was  making  clothes  then  for  what  might  be  called  the 
aristocracy  of  Chicago — ^I  felt  then  if  they  only  knew  the  conditions  they  would 
force  the  merchants  to  have  workshops.  My  children  had  scarlatina,  whooping 
cough,  and  measles.  I  remember  one  of  the  men  I  made  a  garment  for  at  that 
time  was  superintendent  of  the  county  schools— O.  T.  Bright,  I  think  his  name 
was.  I  made  a  garment  for  him  at  the  time  my  children  were  sick  with  con- 
tagious disease.  And  through  that  ex{)erience  I  got  to  thinking  over  the  question 
and  agitating  it  among  my  fellow-workmen.  The  only  way  to  do  that  was  to 
get  them  together  in  our  union,  because  it  is  as  much  work  to  agitate  my  fellow- 
workmen  up  to  that  point  for  free  workshops — ^to  explain  to  them  the  benefits  of 
it— as  I  should  have  with  my  employer. 

I  got  out  of  the  home- working  system  as  soon  as  possible.  At  that  time  I  spoke 
about,  when  I  was  working  I  was  earning  on  an  average  about  $5  a  week.  I  have 
three  children.  I  got  down  town  and  paid  a  dollar  a  week  for  a  sitting  room  so 
as  to  get  away  from  home  work.  In  fact,  when  a  man  is  too  much,  at  home  he 
loses  tne  resi)ect  of  his  wife  and  family.  The  wife  and  family  like  to  see  you  go 
out  in  the  morning  and  come  back  again.  Most  families  I  have  come  across 
respect  you  better  if  you  come  back  in  the  afternoon;  they  respect  you  more  than 
if  they  saw  you  all  the  time.    Another  thing:  You  get  implicated  in  the  little 
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fights  about  the  children.  It  did  not  suit  me.  I  am  trying  now  to  regulate  our 
hours  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  the  work  of  the  journeymen  tailors  come  from 
custom  tailors,  or  is  it  from  ready-made  clothing  manufacturers  to  some  extent? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  ready -made  manufacturers.  Ours  is  what  you 
might  call  the  cream  of  the  trade  in  Chicago;  I  could  scarcely  speak  of  what  the 
milk  would  be  like  when  the  cream  is  so  bad.  The  members  of  our  union  make 
the  very  highest  grade  of  clothes  made  in  Chicago. 

Q.  How  many  tailors  are  there  in  your  upion?— A.  About  725. 

Q.  Does  that  embrace  all  in  the  city? — A.  No;  scattered  all  over;  working  here 
and  there  and  everywhere;  very  hard  work  to  keep  track  of  them;  in  fact,  the 
factory  inspectors  can  hardly  keep  track  of  them  l]^ause  they  go  wild;  and  you 
can  not  go  mto  a  home;  so  tne  factory  inspectors  have  recommended  a  law  that 
the  employers  should  be  held  responsible  for  these  things;  have  recommended  that 
addition  to  the  factory  laws. 

Q.  Do  the  merchant  tailors,  as  a  rule,  have  room  enough  in  connection  with 
their  business  to  furnish  a  comfortable  place? — ^A.  Some  of  them,  and  some  have 
not.  Some  of  them  have  hired  an  extra  room.  I  got  down  town  after  working 
that  home  experiment  and  I  induced  my  employer  to  furnish  a  shop  so  that 
we  could  work  regular  hours,  and  it  worked  all  right.  On  the  table  sitting 
beside  me  were  two  men  who  had  been  10  years  in  the  cotmtry,  and  had  been 
forced  to  work  at  home  in  the  kitchen;  and  they  got  down  on  the  same  table  with 
me,  but  they  could  not  si>eak  one  word  of  English.  The  first  day  or  two  they 
learned  some  English,  passing  the  different  tools  to  each  other,  and  they  gradually 
learned  the  names  of  the  tools,  and  soon  thev  are  Americans.  They  had  been 
working  all  through  the  day  and  night  before,  and  the  experiment  proved 
that  in  working  regular  hours  they  did  more  work;  and  our  employer  was  quite 
satisfied  with  it,  too.  I  changed  to  a  better  class  of  trade  employers  about  a  year 
ago,  and  I  ^ot  them  to  do  the  same  thing.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
b^  taOor  in  Chicago — one  of  the  best  tailors  in  Chicago;  employs  about  50  or  60 
men.  He  got  into  my  idea,  and  he  was  just  of  the  same  opinion  as  some  of  the 
other  merchant  tailors.  I  said,  "  Fit  up  a  shop,  and  I  know  the  tailors  will  come 
in."  He  fitted  up  a  shop  and  came  up  a  day  or  two  afterwards  and  saw  all  his 
men  workingthere,  happy  and  contented;  and  it  has  been  running  since  last 
September,  w'e  have  never  worked  on  Sundays;  don't  have  to  work  on  Sundavs; 
have  no  occasion  for  it.  These  men  were  never  out  of  a  tailor  shop  a  Sunday 
before  xmtil  they  came  down  there;  never  had  been  a  Sunday  out  under  the  old 
system;  but  they  came  into  the  shop  and  found  they  could  regulate  the  hours  the 
same  as  other  workmen  always  do  it. 

Some  of  the  merchant  tailors  that  did  not  have  workshops,  in  negotiating  with 
them  and  making  contracts  with  them  2  years  ago,  we  had  put  into  their  bills  of 
Xnicee  and  contracts  a  proviso  that  they  should  furnish  a  free  shop  at  their  earli- 
est convenience.  Now  these  men  have  locked  their  men  out  for  demanding  a  free 
shop.  We  gave  them  notice  right  after  New  Year's(that  was  the  time  leases  and 
everything  were  renewed)  to  have  their  shops  ready  by  the  Ist  of  April.  Three 
months'  time  was  sufficient.  They  claimed  it  was  not.  They  locked  their  men 
out,  and  this  is  the  fifth  week.  They  are  spending  more  money  on  the  lockout 
than  would  have  furnished  the  shops.  It  is  calculated  that  it  would  only  cost  25 
cents  a  suit  on  the  amount  of  business  they  do  to  grant  the  men  what  they  wish. 
Here  is  one  of  the  agreements  we  drew  up.  It  is  with  Carver  &  MacKay.  They 
have  locked  out  25  men  (reading) : 

"  Inasmuch  as  free  workshops  furnished  by  the  employer  are  of  the  greatest 
benefit  both  to  the  employer  and  the  tailors  and  the  trade  m  general,  be  it  under- 
stood that  such  free  workshops  be  furnished  to  any  and  all  tailors  working  for  the 
store  at  its  earliest  convenience,  and  that  after  May  1, 1898,  no  tailor  be  permitted 
to  work  for  this  firm  imless  he  is  doing  it  in  a  shop  furnished  by  them.'^ 

That  is  dated  October  1,  1897.  He  has  never  furnished  a  shop.  And  now  he 
has  locked  his  men  out  for  demanding  a  free  shop.  He  is  superintendent  of  a 
Sunday  school,  too. 

Here  is  another  one:  Harry  Berger  made  a  contract.  In  the  bill  of  prices  at 
the  end  it  reads  thus: 

"  All  tailors  working  for  this  firm  to  belong  to  the  union,  and  free  workshop  to 
be  furnished  by  the  firm,  which  is  connected  with  the  store." 

That  runs  to  Octoljer,  1900.  Yet  he  has  locked  his  men  out.  Here  is  the  way  a 
circular  to  his  customers  reads: 

"  Every  i)art  of  our  tailoring  is  now  accomplished  in  our  own  workrooms,  and 
carried  on  under  our  personal  supervision.  This  is  done  to  show  the  nice  atten- 
tion to  detail  that  has  ever  been  the '  hall-mark'  of  our  creations. — Harry  Berger 
&Co."  -  o 
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(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  true?— A.  No. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  work  for  his  customers  done  under  the  sweating 
syeltem?— A.  Yes;  under  the  sweating  system.  Men  work  in  bedrooms  and  kitch- 
ens and  all  over  the  city.  In  these  down-town  rooms,  where  anybody  can  pay  rent 
for  seat  room,  they  never  close;  they  are  open  7  days  in  the  week.  Yuo  can  go  up 
there  Sunday  night  and  find  men  working  the  same  as  in  the  morning;  but  the 
men  you  find  Sunday  night  working  won't  be  the  same  you  find  in  the  morning, 
the  work  is  so  badly  arranged.  That  is  how  they  can  not  help  each  other.  When 
they  are  working  for  the  same  firm  8  or  4  can  get  together  and  get  out  a  garment. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  label  in  your  trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  insist  on  the  fair  employers  using  that  label? — ^A.  They  have  that 
privilege.  The  first-class  merchant  tailors  never  have  any  call  for  it,  as  their 
customers  are,  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  unionism,  and  the  labor  people  can  not  afford 
to  wear  our  product. 

Q.  I  gather  from  your  testimony  that  it  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  the  soKsalled 
fine  tailoring  in  Chicago  is  done  m  tenement  houses  and  under  the  sweat-shop 
system  generally? — ^A.  All  done.  There  are  only  three  shoi)s.  Up  to  six  months 
ago  there  were  none  at  all. 

Q.  They  have  fine  ^late-glass  fronts,  and  fine  exhibitions,  and  then  send  the 
goods  out  to  be  made  in  tenement  houses  and  private  families,  where  they  may 
get  the  germs  of  disease  on  them,  etc.? — ^A.  Yes;  coat  may  be  made  in  Lakeview, 
vest  on  the  West  Side,  and  the  trousers  in  South  Chicago—scattered  all  over  the 
city. 

Q.  Charge  the  same  prices  for  them  as  though  made  under  the  best  condi- 
tions?— A.  I  think  they  get  the  highest  prices  in  CJhicago,  or  all  over  the  United 
States-^|75  cheviot  suits.  Up  to  last  September  there  was  only  one  tailor  who 
had  a  shop  for  his  employees.  All  the  work  was  done  under  the  system  I  have 
described. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  How  much  do  the  workmen  get — the  journeymen  tailors,  I 
mean,  for  making  a  suit  that  the  merchant  tailor  gets  $75  for?— A.  That  will 
depend  a  good  deal.  It  would  depend  on  the  style  of  the  coat  and  the  amount  of 
work  on  it.  We  have  a  bill  of  prices,  and  then  all  the  extras  are  added.  The 
coats  will  average  about  $12  or  $14,  the  vests  $8  to  $4,  and  the  trousers  $3  to  $4. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  journeyman  tailor  gets? — A.  Yes,  for  making. 

Q.  Is  there  any  quarrel  between  the  journeymen  tailors  and  the  merchant 
tailors  in  regard  to  prices? — A.  No;  not  at  the  present  time.  Our  only  demand  is 
for  a  sanitary  place  to  work— the  most  simple  demand  that  was  ever  made  by 
any  organization.  And  for  asking  that  they  have  locked  their  tailors  out  on  the 
street  and  are  now  getting  their  work  done  Ood  knows  where.  I  find  it  all  over 
the  West  Side,  in  places  I  should  be  afraid  to  go  into. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Filthy  places?— A.*  Filthy  places.  They  had  good 
tailors.  We  are  all  good  mechanics;  as  good  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  As 
pood  tailors  as  will  be  found  anywhere  will  be  found  in  Chicago.  Good  tailoring 
IS  done,  too.  I  have  been  around  the  world  a  good  deal.  The  merchant  tailors 
that  have  locked  the  tailors  out  have  had  a  good  reputation  from  getting  good 
tailoring  done.  Of  course  they  can  fool  their  customers  a  little  while.  Coats 
we  got  $12  for  they  can  get  done  for  $4.  It  is  done  on  the  division  of  labor 
system. 

9.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  your  State  law  is  not  suflBlcient  to  remedy 
this  evil? — ^A.  No;  there  are  only  about  nine  factory  inspectors,  and  the  number  is 
wholly  inadequate. 

Q.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  force  or  the  fault  of  the  law?  If  the  force  were  suflB- 
cient  would  the  law  be  sufficient? — ^A.  No;  the  factory  inspectors  themselves  have 
recommended  an  addition  to  the  factory  laws. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  efforts  before  the  legislature  to  have  the  law  amended 
and  the  number  of  inspectors  increased? — A.  No;  we  have  never  spent  a  cent  on 
legislation. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  condition  of  the 
trade? — A.  About  seven  years  ago  the  State  legislature  appointed  a  committee  of 
legislators  to  come  here  and  investigate  the  sweating  system,  and  it  was  through 
the  evidence  that  they  got  that  the  legislature  passed  the  present  factory  laws. 
One  thing  the  State  factory  laws  have  remedied:  They  have  stopped  chila  labor 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  far  as  they  are  able.  They  can  not  stop  it  all,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  track  of  it.  For  instance,  if  I  am  at  home  I  can  have  my 
own  child  working.  The  factory  inspectors  only  come  around  about  once  a  year. 
That  is  about  as  much  as  their  time  will  allow;  about  once  or  twice  a  year.  So 
you  see  there  can  be  an  awful  lot  of  this  work  done  that  the  factory  inspectors 
could  not  keep  track  of.  ^  , 
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<^.  The  factory  inspectors,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  are  faithful,  are  they?— A.  I 
believe  they  are  conscientious  to  their  duty. 

Q.  They  make  reports? — A.  Yes,  and  publish  reports  too;  they  used  to,  but  I 
don't  think  they  have  been  able  to  in  the  last  year. 

Q.  Those  reports  are  submitted  to  the  legislature,  are  they?— A.  Yes;  and 
recommendations  are  made  by  the  State  factory  inspector  for  additions  to  those 
laws. 

Q.  If  those  recommendations  were  enacted  into  law,  would  that  cure  the  evil 
to  a  great  extent? — A.  I  think  so.  One  of  the  things  they  recommend  is  that  a 
tag  he  placed  on  all  garments  made  in  sweating  shops— home  work,  and  that  the 
merchant  tailor  be  held  responsible  for  the  work.  As  it  is  now  they  prosecute 
the  poor  tailor.  The  poor  tailor  they  are  prosecuting  does  not  know  what  he  is 
being  prosecuted  for.  As  a  rule  he  does  not  know  the  language.  They  think 
they  are  being  prosecuted  for  being  Industrious.  They  can  see  no  harm  in  it.  They 
have  done  it  at  home.  The5r  can  see  no  harm  in  takmg  one  of  their  living  rooms 
and  working  there,  and  getting  the  little  girls  in  the  neighborhood,  and  making 
a  few  cents.  If  this  new  law  were  enacted  they  would  prosecute  the  man  that 
gives  them  work,  the  one  that  ought  to  be  held. 

Q.  When  was  this  recommendation  made?— A.  At  the  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Inspectors,  in  Quebec,  August  29. 

(^.  I  thought  it  was  made  by  the  State  factory  inspector?— A.  The  last  time  the 
l^islature  met  they  had  a  sweat-shop  bill,  but  it  did  not  go  through.  They 
intended  to  introduce  it  at  the  next  legislature.  At  the  Federal  legislature,  I 
understand  the  Sulzer  bill— the  bill  introduced  some  years  ago  by  Congressman 
Sulzer,  of  New  York— as  far  as  I  know  about  that  bill,  it  would  bring  the  tailor- 
ing trade  under  the  Federal  Government,  something  like  the  cigar  factories  and. 
tobacco  factories;  brin^  them  under  the  internal-revenue  laws. 

Q.  So  they  could  be  inspected  and  looked  after? — A.  By  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   I  have  never  seen  tne  Sulzer  bill,  but  I  have  heard  a  lot  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  only  way  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  put  a  tax 
on  all  garments;  is  not  that  so?— A.  I  suppose  they  would  have  to  have  a  tax,  so 
internal-revenue  officers  could  take  hold  of  it. 

Q.  The  Federal  Government  could  not  invade  State  jurisdiction  in  any  other 
way.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  popular  with  the  people? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
of  the  Sulzer  bill  myself.  I  have  only  heard  Mrs.  Kelfey  sx>eak  of  it.  and  a  great 
many  others  who  have  given  the  matter  some  attention:  that  is  what  they  say. 

Q.  Would  that  be  popular? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  popular.  If  it  would 
insure  against  the  spread  of  contagious  disease;  if  it  was  put  in  that  form — some 
men  are  almost  forced  to  keep  themselves  clean.  It  is  not  popular  with  some 
men,  but  I  think  the  people  would  be  in  favor  of  any  law  that  would  prevent 
contagious  disease — tne  spread  of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  etc. 

Q.  Would  you  advocate  the  law  if  that  were  necessary  to  bring  the  garment 
work  of  a  State  under  Federal  jurisdiction — if  it  were  necessary  to  tax  every 
garment,  would  you  advocate  the  law? — A.  I  think  I  would.  I  guess  I  have  not 
given  the  subject  much  thought. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think  it  is  entirely  feasible  for  the  merchant  tailors 
to  comply  with  your  request? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  it  would  not  impair  the  prosperity  of  their  business? — A.  No;  not  in 
least.  In  fact,  it  would  enhance  it;  in  fact,  regulate  it  better.  Those  merchant 
tailors  that  have  shops  would  not  give  them  up  if  they  could.  The  president  of 
the  Merchant  Tailors' Exchange  had  a  shop  for  two  years.  He  met  us  before  this 
lockout.  He  said  he  was  forced  to  lock  his  men  out  in  sympathy  with  the 
others,  although  he  advocates  the  free  shop.  He  says  he  is  overruled  in  his 
or^nization. 

Q.  Is  there  a  merchant  tailors'  association?— A.  Yes,  the  Merchant  Tailoi*s' 
Exchange.  He  says  he  is  quite  well  pleased  with  the  shop  he  had.  He  told  me 
he  did  not  think  it  was  any  expense,  oecause  if  the  tailors  were  scattered  over 
the  city  he  would  want  so  many  more  errand  boys;  whereas  with  a  shop  he  can 
go  upstairs  and  see  all  of  his  work  there.  If  the  customer  wants  his  clothes  at 
a  certain  hour,  if  the  clothes  are  scattered  all  over  the  city  he  can  not  see  how 
the  work  is  getting  along  until  it  comes  back. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  feasible  for  the  merchant  tailors  to  jointly  maintain  a  large 
workroom  where  the  journeymen  tailors  could  do  the  work? — A.  It  can  be  done 
all  right,  but  there  is  too  much  competition  for  them  to  get  together.  I  don't 
think  they  would  be  in  favor  of  that  themselves,  because  they  all  have  their  own 
ideas,  and  each  one  thinks  his  is  the  best,  and  they  would  be  afraid  of  the  others 
copying  it.  They  are  on  the  competitive  system.  They  do  not  have  any  trust  in 
tailoring.    I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  did.  t^^^^J^ 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  fair  shops  are  there  in  Chicago?— A.  There 
are  only  about  6  or  7  that  have  shops  at  the  present  time,  and  about  16  or  18, 1 
think,  have  promised  to  have  shops,  and  have  agreements  with  ns  about  prices; 
and  about  15  shops  have  their  men  locked  out.  We  had  agreements  in  atout  80 
or  35  stores  before  this  lockout. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  a  boycott  list?— A.  What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Of  the  tmfair  shops? — A.  No,  we  have  never  published  it. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  a  white  list?— A.  We  do  not,  but  the  Consumers*  League 
did. 

Q.  Has  that  done  any  good? — A.  Well,  it  is  too  soon.  It  was  only  issued  last 
week. 

Q.  Are  you  helping  in  the  work  of  the  Consumers'  League? — A.  To  a  certain 
extent  we  have  got  them  to  help  us.  They  have  indorsed  our  movement  for  free 
shops  as  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  the  Consumers'  Iiaague  movement  in  Chicago? — A.  It  is 
only  in  its  infancy,  I  might  say;  only  got  about  700  or  800  members.  A  few 
ladies  have  done  quite  a  lot  of  agitating  in  the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  vou  think  of  any  other  point  you  would  like  to 
make? — A,  I  can  not  think  of  any  just  now. 

In  this  demand  we  made  on  our  employers  about  hours,  etc.,  we  told  them  we 
were  willing  to  keep  the  shop  open  13  hours  and  supply  the  machinecy  and  part 
of  the  tools  to  work  with;  supply  our  sewing  machines:  considering  thftt  we 
should  be  gaining  something  if  we  could  even  have  an  hour  set  for  our  quitthig 
time,  whicn  has  never  been  done  while  I  have  been  in  Chicago.  Think  of  it! 
We  are  willing  to  work  13  hours  a  day  I  This  is  to  show  you  the  small  point  we 
are  advancing.  In  the  busy  season  we  are  willing  to  work  18  hours  and  supply 
the  machinery,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  they  supply  a  sanitary  shop. 

Another  thmg,  we  set  no  limit  to  the  amount  a  man  shall  do  in  this  18  hours, 
as  we  work  piecework. 

Q.  How  much  are  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  a  journeyman  tailor  in  Chi- 

?o? — A.  Some  men  make  pretty  fair  wages.    That  is  according  to  strength  and 


Q.  What  do  you  think  are  the  maximum  wages?— A.  I  believe  if  they  lumped 
them  all  up  it  would  not  be  more  than  $500  for  each.  Some  men  are  strong  and 
can  stand  this  hard  work,  working  niffht  and  day,  making  brutes  of  themselves, 
and  they  wUl  average  hig:h  wages — ^and  that  is  what  our  employers  throw  up  to  us 
when  we  go  to  arrange  bills  of  prices. 

Q.  Furnish  your  own  tools  and  machines?— A.  Tools  and  machines,  and  will- 
ing to  work  13  hours  in  busy  season,  with  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man 
may  do  in  this  18  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  furnish  your  thread?— A.  When  we  get  in  a  shop  they  furnish 
the  thread. 

Q.  When  you  do  the  work  at  home,  who  furnishes  it? — ^A.  Sometimes  we  have 
to  furnish  the  machine  thread  ourselves— in  most  cases.  The  better  stores  are  all 
supposed  to  furnish  us  with  all  the  trimmings,  but  they  never  furnish  us  with  the 
machine  silk.  The  cheaper  the  work  is,  the  more  trimmings  the  workmen  have 
to  furnish. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  2S,  1900. 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  MR.  IT.  J.  JXTH GSTRAND, 

Journeyman  Tailor, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  2:30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  3:05  p.  m.  Mr.  N.  J.  Jungstrand,  of  Chicago,  a  journeyman  tailor, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:    . 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Your  name,  please? — A.  N.  J.  Jungstrand. 

Post-oflSce  address?— A.  Chicago,  371  Homer  street. 

Occupation?— A.  Tailor. 

Journeyman  tailor?— A.  Journeyman  tailor. 

Now,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  point  that  you  would  like  to  make? — A.  I 
have  been  engaged  here  in  Chicago  as  a  tailor  for  the  last  27  years,  and  the  big- 
gest part  of  my  time  I  have  worked  for  the  Edward  Ely  Company,  as  long  as  Mr. 
Ely  lived.    I  am  one  of  those  men  who  have  been  locked  out  because  of  the 
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demand  we  have  made  continnally  from  year  to  year  on  the  bosses  for  a  work- 
shop. They  took  advantage  of  that  because  we  gave  them  about  three  months 
to  cnange,  not  that  I  feel  tnat  it  is  a  burden  to  furnish  us  the  shop,  but  the  object 
is  for  the  organization,  as  it  came  out  right  after  their  convention  to  break  the 
union  here.  They  succeeded  in  New  York,  as  I  have  heard  from  different  parties, 
and  the  next  plan  is  to  get  at  Chicago  and  to  get  out  the  rest  of  them  and  to 
break  our  organization.  That  has  appeared  always  to  be  their  end,  and  in  the 
house  I  worked  for.  I  worked  for  Sam  Eckstein  when  I  was  locked  out.  I  was 
not  even  asked,  but  just  simply  told,  we  have  no  more  work  for  you  now.  Because 
I  was  a  union  man  I  was  left  out,  on  account  of  the  demand  of  the  union  for  a 
shop.  And  the  reason  why  we  want  a  shop  was  stated  here  by  Mr.  Taggart,  so  I 
do  not  need  to  repeat  that.  The  necessity  of  a  shop,  of  course,  is  apx>arent  to 
everybody.  I  have  been  working  both  down  town  and  in  sho^  here  where  I 
have  had  to  pay  a  dollar  a  week  for  my  seat.  I  have  also  worked  at  home,  and  I 
am  saying  how  the  circumstances  are  to  work.  The  bosses,  I  believe,  feel  that  if 
we  got  together,  cultivated  each  other  and  were  more  intelligent,  perhaps  after- 
wards we  would  make  a  bigger  demand  for  our  services.  That  may  be  one  of 
the  causes;  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  see  why  they  object  to  it,  because  the  cost 
of  a  shop  in  addition  to  the  other  exx)enses  would  be  but  very  little.  It  is  true 
that  they  can  not  furnish  a  shop  where  they  have  a  short  store,  in  some  instances, 
but  that  is  not  sdways  necessary.  We  are  quite  satisfied  among  ourselves  tnat 
their  only  aim  is  to  oreak  up  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  a  family  of  children?— A.  I  have  a  family; 
yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  children  at  any  time  when  you  were  taking  work  home? — A. 
Yes,  but  I  have  not  had  for  a  number  of  years  small  children. 

Q.  Did  you  have  children  in  years  gone  by  when  you  took  work  home?— A.  Oh, 
yes,  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  have  contagious  diseases  in  the  house  when  you  were  doing  work 
under  those  conditions? — A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  other  tailors  who  had? — A.  I  have  known  of  such  a  thing. 
Of  course,  I  can  not  here  give  a  specific  statement  of  the  place  and  time,  but  I 
have  known  of  such  things;  you  know  it  happens  (]juite  often.  I  have  really  heard 
of  a  report  that  work  was  traced  to  a  place  within  the  last  2  weeks,  or  3  weeks 
perhaps  it  is,  over  on  the  west  side,  where  a  placard  was  on  the  door  with  scarlet 
fever;  but  I  could  not  give  the  name  or  the  address  of  the  place  here.  It  was  only 
so  rei)orted. 

Q.  It  has  often  happened  that  there  were  contagious  diseases  in  families  where 
this  work  was  being  done?— A.  Yes,  it  is  generally  when  a  man  has  sickness  in 
his  family  that  he  needs  money  more  badly,  and  that  leads  him  to  cover  up  the 
disease,  niowing  that  if  the  disease  was  known  and  reported  he  would  be  out  of 
work  and  have  nothing  to  support  his  familv;  and  therefore  it  is  but  natural 
that  a  man  will  keep  quiet  with  a  disease;  he  will  even  tell  the  doctor  not  to 
report  it;  such  a  thing  is  generally  kept  quiet  under  such  circumstances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  knovr  of  any  instances  where  contagious  diseases 
have  been  spread  by  clothing  made  in  the  homes  of  joximeymen  tailors? — A.  I 
could  not  state  any  specifically. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.  ,  March  SS^  1900, 

.    TESTIMONY  OF  MK.  T.  K  WEBSTEE, 

President  of  the  Webster  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  special  subcommission  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2.30  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  3.20  p.  m.  Mr.  T.  K.  Webster,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Web- 
ster Manufacturing  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  What  is  your  name?— A.  T.  K.  Webster. 

Q.  What  is  your  post-office  address?— A.  1075  West  Fifteenth  Street,  Chicago. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  president  of  the  Webster  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  manufacturers  of  machinery. 

Q.  Is  it  a  corporation?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Organized  under  the  Illinois  laws? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Are  yon  willing  to  state  the  capital  and  the  volmne  of  bnsiness  and  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed?--A.  Our  capital  is  $350,000.  We  employ  from  850  to  400 
men. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  product  mostly?— A.  The  larger  part  of  it  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  You  have  some  foreign  market? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  works  running  now? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  labor  difficulty? — A.  None  except  that  we  do  not  know  when 
the  men  will  be  cs^ed  out. 

Q.  Is  your  labor  organized? — A.  Our  superintendent  reports  that  about  90  -per 
cent  of  these  men  are  union  men;  that  is,  m  the  machine  aepartment. 

Q.  You  have  no  labor  difficulty  in  your  own  works? — A.  Except  this,  that  the 
machinists  of  Chicago  are  out,  and  we  are  liable  to  be  called  out,  1  suppose,  any 
time;  but  at  the  present  time  they  have  not  been  called  out  in  our  factory. 

Q.  Has  any  demand  been  made  upon  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  you  have  or  have  not  acceded  to? — A.  Which  we  have  not  acceded  to. 

Q.  What  was  that  demand?— A.  It  is  the  demand  that  was  presented  to  all  the 
machine  shops,  containing,  I  suppose,  eight  or  ten  statements  of  what  they  wish. 
But.  primarily,  the  demands  are,  first,  a  recognition  of  the  union  and  that  we 
wotdd  employ  only  union  men;  second,  a  9-hour  day;  and  third,  a  minimum 
wage  of  28  cents  an  hour  up  to  32^  cents,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  answered  the  demand? — A.  We  are  members  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association,  and  our  answer  was  that  we  referred  the  matter  to  our 
association  for  reply. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  replied  or  not? — ^A.  We  had  a  meeting  last 
Saturday  at  which  their  demand  was  refused;  that  is,  we  tried  to  get  together, 
but  up  to  the  present  time,  as  I  understand  it,  have  not  come  together. 

Q.  You  consider  the  demands  unreasonable,  and  that  they  would  embarrass 
you  in  the  conduct  of  your  business? — ^A.  I  think  the  demands  are  not  right 
altogether.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  any  association  of 
men  to  hinder  other  men  from  employment.  I  think  the  workinffmen  were 
entirely  wrong  and  beyond  their  rights  when  they  tried  to  make  us,  the 
employers,  be  a  recruiting  station  for  their  organization.  I  think  that  was  very 
far  out  of  the  right. 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  trade  unionisn? — A.  Not  if  properly  conducted. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  object  to  employing  union  men? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  make  no  distinction  oetween  union  and  nonunion  men?^A.  No  dis- 
tinction. 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  '*if  properly  con- 
ducted?'—A.  The  union,  I  think,  if  properly  conducted,  could  serve  both  the 
employer  and  the  men.  I  think  it  has  a  distinct  province,  and,  if  properly  con- 
ductea,  would  be  a  source  of  help  to  the  men  as  well  as  to  us. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  proi)er  conduct  of  such  an  organization? — A.  I 
recognize  the  right  of  the  men  to  organize;  of  course  that  is  the  basic  principle. 
If  they  have  not  any  right  to  organize,  then  the  trade  union  is  of  no  account  what- 
ever. But  if  you  grant  them  the  right  to  organize,  then  I  think  they  have  a  perfect 
right,  of  course,  collectively  to  make  the  demand.  There  are  certain  demands 
that  a  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  make.  They  have,  I  think,  a  perfect  right  to 
make  a  demand  on  the  question  of  wages.  My  belief  is  that  they  also  have  a  'per- 
feet  right  to  make  a  demand  as  regards  the  hours.  But  when  they  ask  you  to 
turn  away  employees  who  have  served  you  a  long  time,  or  when  they  say  that 
only  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  their  union  shall  work  for  you,  they  are  getting 
away  beyond  anything  that  is  right,  either  ethically  or  legally,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  say  that  they  also  have  the  right  to  demand  a  san- 
itary shop? — ^A.  Perfectly,  yes;  that  is  a  very  just  demand. 

Q.  You  think  such  a  demand  as  that  in  the  interest  of  public  safety  as  well  as 
the  health  and  convenience  of  the  operatives?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Should  you  be  willing  at  any  time  to  confer  with  the 
representatives  of  the  organized  men  in  your  employ  on  the  matter  of  wages, 
hours,  and  sanitary  conditions,  and  so  on? — A.  Perfectly,  perfectly. 

Q.  Have  you  done  so  at  times? — ^A.  Yes;  we  keep  in  as  close  touch  with  our 
men  as  we  can,  as  a  matter  of  right,  as, a  matter  of  policy. 

Q.  Have  the  men  at  any  time  made  demands  for  an  increase  of  wag:e8  which 
you  have  considered  and  granted? — ^A.  Up  to  the  present  time  in  Chicago  we 
nave  never  had  such  a  condition  as  we  have  now  with  the  machinists;  they  have 
never  been  organized.  Last  year  in  the  foundry  the  foandrymen  came  to  us  and 
made  thjir  demands— quite  a  number  of  demands— and  we  met  them  at  once. 
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1  waa  one  of  the  committee  that  represented  the  employers  in  Chicago— I  think 
there  were  5  on  each  side — and  we  sat  down  and  went  over  the  matter  with  them 
for  2  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we  agreed  on  a  line  of  policy  that  we  thoofy^t 
was  fair  on  both  sides,  and  we  avoided  a  strike;  we  had  no  strikes. 

Q.  Between  the  employees  and  yourselves?— A.  Between  the  employers  and  the 
men.  Their  national  representative  was  here  and  we  went  all  over  the  gronnd, 
quietly  and  without  any  passion,  and  we  accomplished  what  we  wanted  to 
accomplish. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  way  the  employers  and  the  employees  should  come  together? — 
A.  I  think  so,  absolutely. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  employers  in  all  instances  would  act  in  the  same 
spirit  a  great  many  of  these  troubles  would  be  averted?— A.  My  position  on  that 
is  this:  I  believe  that  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  we  have  ftot  to  have  the  two 
organizations  well  defined.  In  other  words,  that  trouble  will  oe  avoided  as  soon 
as  on  one  side  is  a  national  organization  of  employers  and  on  the  other  side  is  a 
national  organization  of  the  employed.  When  we  get  up  to  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  difficulty  in  ffetting  together  and  on  broad  lines  settling  all  these  troubles. 
We  have  come  rather  slowly  to  that  idea,  but  such  experiences  as  we  had  last 
year  with  the  foundry  men  have  convinced  us  it  is  right.  We  carried  that  past 
the  difficulty  because  we  had  our  plans  laid;  that  is,  there  was  a  national  organ- 
ization of  foundrymen,  and  we  got  together  at  once  and  settled  this  question ' 
before  the  passions  of  men  were  arouaea  and  before  bad  blood  was  stirred  up  on 
both  sides.  The  men  were  really  asking  some  things  that  were  very  reasonable 
and  right,  and  they  were  asking  some  things  that  we  thought  were  very  unreas- 
onable, and  we  sat  down  and  fought  it  all  out  and  settled  on  what  we  con- 
sidered a  fair  basis.  The  National  Stove  Founders'  Association  was  organized 
some  8  years  ago  on  the  same  lines  as  our  foundrymen's  association.  They  were 
having  great  difficulties  at  that  time;  in  fact  several  firms  were  thrown  out  of 
business;  they  were  striking  continually;  and  they  got  together  with  the  idea 
that  they  would  have  to  fight— in  fact  it  was  called  the  Defense  Association— but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  gone  on  about  8  years,  and  they  have  had  no  strikes 
because  they  have  got  together,  the  national  societies,  and  settled  these  things; 
and  we  believe  that  unless  there  is  a  society  of  that  sort  for  the  employees,  they 
would  not  have  their  rights.  In  other  words,  the  greed  of  men  would  bring  down 
the  wages  to  the  zero  point  if  they  could;  and  on  the  other  hand  if  there  was 
no  organization  of  the  employers,  the  men  would  become  very  arbitrary  in  their 
demands.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  have  a  proi)er  equipoise  you  have  gfot  to 
have  the  two  associations,  one  to  counterbalance  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  of  any  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
focturers  in  Chicago,  or  of  the  national  organization,  to  break  down  the  unions 
of  the  employees?- A.  Personally  I  think  that  we  were  quite  in  the  wrong  in 
the  beginning.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  reflect  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  of  my 
colleagues.  These  men  made  their  demands  in  January.  We  were  not  well 
or^^anized,  you  understand,  and  the  result  was  that  no  attention  practically  was 
paid  by  most  of  the  manufacturers  to  the  demands.  It  was  waste-basket  mate- 
rial, you  know.  We  had  never  had  a  strike;  we  had  never  had  these  conditions 
among  the  machine  shops;  and  I  think  probably  most  of  us  thought  there  would 
not  be  any  trouble.  You  know  if  a  man  has  never  been  sick  ne  thinks  he  is 
never  goingr  to  be.  The  employers,  many  of  them,  I  think,  had  the  idea  that  if 
you  sranted  anything  it  is  like  opening  the  door,  and  all  these  other  fellows  will 
break  in.  I  think  they  were  very  unwise  in  that,  and  that  was  where  I  differed 
with  them.  I  said  we  ought  to  negotiate  with  these  men,  sit  down  with  them, 
and  see  if  they  will  not  change  their  demands,  because  some  of  their  demands 
were  entirely  out  of  order  and  should  not  have  been  complied  with.  But  we  did 
not  take  it  in  that  way.    That  is,  it  went  along  several  weeks  until  things  had 

Sot  pretty  badly  stirred  up,  and  then  it  made  it  very  much  more  difficult  to  con- 
uct  the  negotiations.  lu>u  see  the  foundation  mrmciple  of  our  association  and 
the  foundrymen's,  of  which  this  National  Metal  Trades  Association  is  composed, 
is  that  there  can  be  no  strike  without  first  a  conference;  and  that  is  a  g^reat  safe- 
guard. In  other  words,  the  men  can  not  come  in  and  say,  **  Now,  you  do  so  and 
so  or  we  will  walk  out."  If  the  men  come  in  to  an  employer  like  that,  he  is 
bound  to  fight. 

Q.  Is  there  any  inhibition  of  a  lockout  as  well  as  of  a  strike?— A.  Of  course, 
when  it  comes  to  a  fight  that  is  one  of  the  strongest  weax>ons  that  the  manufac- 
turer has— to  lockout.  When  you  have  really  got  to  fight,  then  the  best  way, 
probably,  is  to  lockout. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  understood  that  there  will  be  no  lockout  without  a  previous  con- 
ference with  the  men?— A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  one  of  our  fomidation  principles. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  provision  for  arbitration  between  the  repreeentatiTes  of  the 
two  sides?— A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  organization. 

Q.  When  are  the  arbitrators  chosen?— A.  Do  you  mean— are  yon  speaking  now 
in  reference  to  this  specific  condition  in  Chicago  or  in  reference 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  should  like  to  know  both  the  local  arrangement  and  that 
by  the  national  organization.— A.  Tou  see,  the  trouble  is  in  Chicago  that  the  men 
are.out. 

Q.  They  are  out  now?— A.  Yes;  most  of  them.  You  see,  they  got  too  fast  for 
us,  the  way  it  would  naturally  work.  Suppose*  now,  both  organizations  were 
in  good  shape  and  the  men  made  a  demand;  it  would  be  referred  at  once  to 
the  national  association;  that  national  association  would,  according  to  their 
constitution,  take  it  up  within  two  weeks.  Then  the  arbitrators  would  be 
appointed  and  the  thing  would  go  through  the  regular  channel,  to  be  fixed  up«  if 
possible,  by  arbitration.  But  in  the  present  condition  in  Chicago,  you  see,  the 
employers  were  not  organized,  things  were  not  in  good  shape,  and  it  resulted  that 
the  machinists,  not  having  their  demands  recognized,  have  had  to  take,  perhaps, 
the  only  method  they  had.  They  had  to  strike,  you  see.  Now,  if  we  had  been 
in  good  shape,  as  we  were  a  year  ago,  with  the  foundrymen  this  would  have  been 
taken  right  up  quickly,  and  there  would  not  have  been  any  strike. 

Q.  What  is  to  hinder  its  being  taken  up  now?— A.  As  I  said,  the  bad  blood  has 
been  stirred  up.  A  good  deal  of  bad  blood  has  been  engendered  by  this  thing,  and 
we  have  tried  to  take  it  up,  you  know;  we  met  a  week  ago,  and  we  wanted  the 
men  to  go  back,  pending  arbitration,  but  their  president,  Mr.  O'Connell,  claimed 
that  on  account  of  the  bad  way  the  men  had  been  treated  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  call  them  back  until  the  thing  had  been  arbitrated,  which  was,  you  see, 
quite  a  serious  objection. 

Q.  What  is  to  hinder  the  national  organization  of  machinists? — ^A.  It  was 
brought  up  before  the  national  organization  in  that  way.  They  came  on  here 
from  New  York  and  all  over  and  heard  from  both  sides. 

Q.  What  hindered  them  from  arbitrating  it  right  oflf?— A.  The  break  was  this: 
The  metal  men  say,  ''The  men  have  got  to  go  back  to  work,  then  we  might 
arbitrate." 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  reasonable  demand?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  should  like 
to  answer  that  question.  There  are  two  sides  to  all  those  questions.  I  consider 
it  exceedingly  unfortunate  here  that  we  did  not  go  right  to  work  and  negotiate 
from  the  start.  Then  I  think  we  could  have  arranged  matters;  but  we  might  not 
have,  you  know.  Their  first  demand  was  a  demand  which  was  not  proper  at  all 
for  them  to  make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  are  the  points  of  difference  now  between  the 
machinists  and  manufacturers?— A.  The  manufacturers  demand  that  the  men  go 
back  to  work,  and  then  that  we  arbitrate  all  our  differences.  The  men  demand 
that  we  arbitrate  our  differences  and  then  they  go  back  to  work.  That  is  the 
wav  I  understand  it.    Mind  you,  I  have  been  away;  I  just  came  back  this  morning. 

Q.  What  are  the  men  aslang?— A.  As  I  stated,  they  demand  that  the  union  oe 
recognized  and  that  we  only  employ  union  men;  that  they  have  9  hours  a  day 
and  a  minimum  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  The  hours  per  day  and  the  rate  of  wages,  have  they  been  settled? — ^A.  Oh, 
notning  is  settled. 

(J.  The  whole  question,  then,  is  open? — A.  We  are  willing  to  arbitrate  every- 
thing. We  have  got  down  to  tnat  pass  where  we  are  willing  to  arbitriate— bom 
sides,  as  I  understand  it;  but  we  split  on  the  question  of  the  men  going  back  to 
work;  we  want  the  men  to  go  back  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  length  of  time  an  arbitration 
would  take?^A.  I  thinlc  the  questions  would  be  arbitrated  and  settled  in  a  very 
few  days.    I  do  not  think  we  are  very  far  apart. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  is  it  important  that  the  men  should  go  to  work  first?- 
A.  As  I  said,  that  is  a  question  that  appeals  to  men  in  different  ways.  There  are 
many  men  in  the  association  that  woxua  consider  it  of  vital  impoi*tance;  and  it  is, 
if  the  conditions  that  arise  here  were  not  i)eculiar,  you  see.  I  believe  the  men 
endeavored  to  get  a  negotiation  started,  but  failed  because  there  was  practically 
no  one  to  negotiate  witn  them.  Then  they  struck.  Usually,  you  see,  the  condi- 
tion would  be  that  that  would  be  brought  right  up  before  the  proper  authorities 
and  the  negotiation  would  begin  at  once. 

Q.  If  the  manufacturers  insist  on  the  demand  that  the  men  shall  return  to 
work  before  arbitration  is  entered  upon,  and  the  men  refuse  to  do  it,  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  outcome?— A.  What  we  have  got  now;  the  men  are  out. 

Q.  Is  there  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to  run  their  shops?- 
A.  1  do  not  know  very  much  about  that.  I  understand  that  they  are  pretty  well 
stocked,  but  I  do  not  know  certainly;  I  can  not  answer  that,  really.       ^- 
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J.  Do  you  think  they  can  get  help  enough  to  mn  their  shops?— A.  No. 
5.  They  really  need  to  employ  the  men  who  are  out?— A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Q.  The  men  are  all  desirous  of  remaining  here  and  working  in  these  shops? — 
A.  Yes. 

(jj.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  that  problem  should  be  solved?— 
A.  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind,  if  these  matters  go  on  in  this  way,  if  there 
should  not  be  a  law  making  arbitration  compulsory. 

Q.  Would  it  be  arbitration  then?— A.  Why  would  it  not  be  arbitration? 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  judicial  process  then?  Is  it  not  the  idea  of  arbitration 
that  men  get  voluntarily  together  and  settle  their  disputes? — A.  But  why  would 
it  not  be  arbitration  just  the  same  if  wise  men  on  both  sides  would  come  together 
and  that  decision  would  be  final?  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  be  arbitration 
ti^en  just  the  same,  if  each  side  were  represented. 

Q.  It  would  be  legal  compulsion.— A.  In  other  words,  it  would  compel  men  to 
adjust  their  difficulties  when  the  public  were  suffering  ^eat  losses,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  public  from  suffering  great  losses.  We  are  domg  it  practically  the 
same  wav  in  our  association.  When  a  man  joins  one  of  these  associations  on 
either  side  he  is  putting  his  case  in  the  hands  of  his  associates.  He  is  bound  to 
do  what  they  say,  and  of  course  may  suffer  a  little,  suffer  greatly.  For  instance, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would  fix  up  with  our  employee^  right  off.  It  so  hap- 
I)ened  that  our  men  are  not  out;  I  really  do  not  mow  why,  except,  I  supx)Ose, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men  recognize  that  we  took  a  little  different  stand: 
we  took  the  stand  from  the  start  that  we  thought  we  ought  to  get  together  and 
see  whether  we  had  to  fight.  Then,  if  we  have  got  to  fight,  we  should  know 
what  we  are  fighting  about.  We  thought  we  ought  to  get  together  and  go  over 
this  thing  carefully,  spend  days  if  necessary,  and  find  out  what  was  the  right  to 
the  case.  The  men.  Knowing  our  associates,  know  that  that  was  our  xK>sition. 
Although  our  men  stayed  in,  we  have  not  given  them  any  increase  of  wages;  we 
have  not  given  them  any  concessions  as  to  hours.  We  are  waiting  to  see  what 
we  will  do;  we  are  hoping  that  the  national  association  will  arbitrate  and  settle 
everything.  Our  men  may  go  out  at  any  time,  and  we  are  caught  between  ttie 
same  millstones  with  aU  here,  and  fear  an  enormous  loss. 

Q.  Can  you  not  yet  avert  that?— A.  No;  I  can  not,  because  I  am  a  member  of 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  I  can  not  fix  up  with  my  men. 

Q.  Could  you  meet  the  demands  of  the  men  and  continue  the  business  as 
formerly?— A.  Oh,  yes;  the  demands  of  the  men  are  all  right,  except  one  or  two. 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  agree  to  the  demand  as  to  the  wages;  it  is  enth-ely 
satisfactory;  they  ought  to  get  that.  As  regards  the  9-hour  business,  of  course 
you  will  find  that  men  differ.  I  believe  personally  that  we  have  got  to  come  down 
to  less  hours  and  that  we  ought  to,  in  regard  to  all  the  economic  conations  that 
surround  us;  but  we  can  not  do  it  all  at  once.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  loss  to  us, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  would  mean  to  our  people  an  expense  of  ^,000  or  $80,000 
in  more  machinery  to  get  out  the  same  amount  of  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  men,  when 
the  demand  was  made  that  they  go  back  to  work  before  arbitration  was  resorted 
to,  that  that  was  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  gain  time  to  strengthen 
their  organization  and  defeat  them  in  the  struggle?— A.  It  would  be  very  strange 
if  they  were  not  suspicious;  you  know  that  is  the  great  evil  of  the  conditions  that 
have  existed.  A  man  was  not  close  to  his  employees,  and  there  had  never  been 
any  negotiations  going  on,  and  naturally  they  would  be  suspicious.  The  whole 
idea  of  negotiations  and  of  having  two  societies  meet  together  in  this  way  is  to 
breed  confidence. 

Q.  You  think  that  if  the  men  had  had  entire  confidence  in  the  employers  they 
would  have  gone  to  work  and  submitted  to  arbitration?— A.  I  do  not  know,  I  am 
sure;  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  their  demand  for  9  hours  is  a  national  demand  or  a 
local  demand?— A.  A  national  demand;  we  are  dealing  with  the  national  society, 
the  International  Society  of  Machinists. 

Q.  Then  if  that  demand  were  conceded  you  would  not  be  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  your  competitors  in  other  States,  would  you?— A.  I 
do  not  know  how  strong  the  international  union  is,  but  we  should  have  to  be 
very  strong  on  our  part  to  bring  about  this;  that  is,  we,  the  employers,  should 
have  to  have  a  national  organization  that  would  take  in  a  majority  of  the 
machine  shops.  Then  the  9-hour  day  would  only  hurt  us  in  this  way — ^that  it 
would  increase  our  fixed  charges. 

Q.  Would  it  impair  your  ability  to  export  to  some  extent?— A.  Possibly,  though 
I  have  great  faith  myself,  upon  certain  knowledge  that  I  have,  of  the  abihty  of  the 
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Americans  to  export.  We  haye  done  qoite  a  large  amount  of  work  off  and  on. 
We  bnilt  in  Manchester,  England,  2  years  ago.  a  large  grain  elevator,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  we  made  onr  figores  we  figored  2  Englishmen  would  com- 
pete wi^  1  American^  and  when  we  got  it  np  we  f  onnd  it  took  8  Englishmen  to 
compete  with  1  American. 

S.  In  doing  what?— A.  In  doing  the  whole  job;  it  was  handling  wood  andiron, 
the  American,  the  ordinary  American,  working  in  the  methods  we  do,  I 
believe  canprodnce  a  very  much  larger  amonnt  of  work  than  any  of  the  foreign- 
ers can.    That  is  my  judgment,  from  what  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Is  that  as  true  in  the  machinery  manufacture  as  it  is  in  the  building  trade?— 
A.  We  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  selling  our  goods  abroad,  as  regards  prices  and 
payincr  the  freight  charges. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  that  one  American  machinist  will  do  as  much  work  as  three 
English  machinists  will?— A.  No,  no;  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  a  fair  state- 
ment. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  will  do  as  much  as  two  would?— A.  I  think  with  our  meth- 
ods of  work,  yes.  In  the  first  place  you  will  note  this,  that  we  are  in  advance  of 
any  nation  regarding  the  imx>roved  machinery;  and  then  we  are  ip  advance  of 
any  nation,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  our  methods  of  handling  work,'which  gives  us  a 
very  large  advantage,  and  then  of  course  we  have  the  raw  material  right  here, 

Q.  Are  they  commfl^to  our  methods?— A.  Oh,  I  think  so;  they  are  copying  our 
methods,  especially  the  Overmans. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  Japanese  mechanical  development  lately?— A. 
Not  very  much,  except  that  I  know,  m  a  general  way,  that  they  are  very  ingeni- 
ous in  duplication  and  can  produce  extraordinarily  cheap,  though  we  are  sending 
our  goods  there.  I  suppose  they  are  going  to  copy;  but  in  iron  I  think  it  will  be 
a  longtime  before  they  will  be  eaual  to  us. 

Q.  The  long  and  shprt  of  it  is  tnat  you  do  not  believe  that  a  concession  to  the 
demands  of  tne  workmen  wotiJd  seriously  impair  tiie  ability  of  the  American 
machinists  to  hold  their  own  market  and  continue  to  gain  somewhat  in  foreign 
markets? — ^A.  It  depends  on  what  their  demands  are.  I  think  it  would  cripple  us 
very  largely  and  would  be  an  outrage  on  the  independence  of  the  American  citi- 
zen to  say  to  me  or  to  you,  **  Here,  Mr.  Jones  has  worked  for  you  20  years;  now, 
you  discharge  him  or  else  you  make  him  come  into  the  union.**  I  think  that  is  an 
outrage  that  ought  to  be  resisted  to  the  last. 

(JJ.  (By  Mr.  ElENNedt.  )  Would  not  the  10  per  cent  in  your  employ  who  are  not 
union  men  probably  go  mto  the  union  on  that  condition?— A.  1  think  probably 
they  would;  if  they  do  it  willingly,  it  is  all  riffht.  But  to  say  that  you  shoula 
only  hire  the  men,  it  would  be  like  saying  that  you  should  only  hire  a  man 
because  he  is  a  Presbyterian.  There  is  a  great  principle  involved  there,  which, 
as  I  imderstand  it,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  American  citizen- 
ship. The  minute  you  step  over  that  boimd  you  nave  a  power  that  is  a  tyranny 
of  the  worst  kind. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  oonstitntion  and  by-laws  of  this  new  organization 
to  which  you  belong?— A.  Of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  it;  I  have  read  it. 

Q.  Tou  believe  you  could  meet  the  demands  of  the  machinists  and  continue 
business  profitably? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  did  say;  I  asked  the  question  and  you  said  so;  you  said 
they  were  not  unreasonable. — A.  In  r^^d  to  some  of  the  demands;  I  did  not 
mean  to  all  of  the  demands. 

Q.  You  said  the  wages  and  hours?- A.  The  hours,  I  think,  we  could  perhaps 
come  to;  but  the  demand,  mind  you,  that  raised  the  greatest  objection  is  the 
demand  of  the  union  that  we  employ  only  union  men.  I  think  that  would  be 
fatal;  I  think  the  minute  that  you  grant  that  there  will  come  in  all  these  other 
evils  that  you  fear  so  much;  that  is,  we  all  fear  tiiat  they  will  limit  the  capacity 
of  your  shop;  when  that  is  done  we  are*  gone. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  your  meeting  the 
demands  of  these  men  independently  of  this  organization  to  which  you  belong, 
outside  of  loss  of  self-respect  and  violating  your  obligation  to  the  association; 
would  they  follow  you  into  any  of  your  fields  of  business;  could  they  do  it  to 
your  injury? — A.  I  ao  not  believe  there  is  any  disposition  of  that  kind.  Of  course, 
if  a  man  does  not  re^ct  himself,  he  will  not  expect  the  others  to  respect  him. 

Q.  But  I  say  aside  from  that?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  of  that  spirit  at  all. 

Q.  If  this  were  communicated  to  the  producers  of  material  in  the  sources  of 
your  suiiply,  could  they  influence  them  to  your  detriment?— A.  There  is  not  in 
the  constitution  or  by-laws  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  anything 
that  has  that  spirit  in  it. 
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Q.  Conld  they  do  it;  do  yon  suppose  that  they  would  attempt  to  do  that?^A. 
I  do  not  bow;  I  have  never  thought  of  it  in  .that  way.  Certainly  the  or^niza- 
tion  is  not  founded  on  any  such  idea.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  this  great 
labor  Question  is  better  for  having  a  strong  union  on  the  one  side,  so  that  the  men 
can  deliver  the  goods.  Supposing,  now,  a  man  in  Cincinnati  is  paying  his  men 
16  cents,  and  he  is  in  the  same  line  with  me;  that  hurts  me.  I  want  him  to  pay 
the  same  price. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  know  what  he  is  paying? — ^A.  The  ordinary  machinist 
under  general  conditions  ought  to  earn  about  so  much.  If  a  man  is  gpreedy  and 
mean  and  selfish,  and  wants  to  ^nd  his  men  right  down  to  the  last  point,  and  has 
got  them  where  he  can  do  it,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  union  to  compel  him  to  pay 
a  fair  price.  On  our  side  our  interests  run  in  the  same  groove,  you  see,  on  those 
lines,  if  the  unions  are  strong  enough  to  deliver  the  ffoods  to  us.  This  year  the 
wages  shall  be  so  and  so,  and  the  hours  shall  be  so  and  so,  and  if  we  have  anjr  dis- 
agreements we  will  bring  them  up.  and  we  will  not  fight.  It  is  a  distinct  gain  to 
the  employer,  is  it  not?  On  the  other  side,  to  us  it  is  just  as  imperative  that  we 
have  a  strong  national  union  in  order  to  curb  the  demands  wnich  men  would 
naturally  make  if  they  had  the  power.  If  they  had  the  power  to  say,  '*  You  shall 
only  hire  such  and  such  men,**  they  would  very  soon  say,  *'  This  man  shall  only 
do  so  much  work; "  and  if  the  or^^anization  is  strong  on  each  side,  so  that  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing  to  enter  a  big  fight,  then  both  organizations  will  be  kept  in 
line.  The  men  on  their  side  will  not  make  demands  that  are  wrong,  because  they 
know  what  it  would  mean.  And  on  the  other  side,  I  believe  that  the  employers 
would  x>ay  a  better  wage,  a  wage  that  probably  they  ought  to  pay,  if  the  men  aro 
strong  enough  to  demand  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  a  steady  growth  of  your  business  in 
Chiciio?— A.  Yes,  yes.  • 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  continued  development  and 
inxwperity  aside  from  these  labor  difficulties? — A.  No,  no. 

2.  Is  the  present  a  prosperous  era  in  your  line  of  business? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  Do  you  know  of  any  changes  in  State  or  Federal  laws  that  you  think  would 
promote  your  business?— A.  We  get  up  againnt  a  question  which  we  all  differ 
very  largely  on,  if  you  ask  me  a  broad  question  like  that.  I  think  we  should 
graauaUy  open  our  markets  to  the  world  and  allow  us  the  trade  which  would,  I 
believe,  naturally  flow  out  if  we  were  in  close  friendly  contact  with  other  nations. 
I  have  such  faith  in  the  American  manufacturer  tnat  I  think  he  can  compete 
with  any  nation  in  the  world,  practically,  and  that  if  we  had  better  trade  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  we  could  get  our  share.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  is  the 
great  future  of  ours,  because  we  can  manufacture  here  very  much  more  than  we 
can  sell  to  our  own  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  exjwrt  more  if  you  imported  more?— A.  Yes;  my 
own  belief  is  that  trade  ou^ht  to  take  its  natural  channel;  that  there  are  a  great 
many  more  thin^  in  America  that  we  could  ship  abroad,  if  we  had  reciprocity 
between  the  nations,  than  they  would  ship  us.  I  think  that  has  only  be^i  a  short 
time,  comparatively,  but  I  think  we  are  changing  our  attitude,  as  a  man  sailing 
a  boat  ought  to  learn  to  tack  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  all  protective  duties  should  be  removed? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  I  think 
you  conld  only  do  it  gradually,  and  I  think  great  wisdom  ought  to  be  exercised; 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  work  toward  it. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  steady  enlargement  of  the  free  list  in  recent  years? — ^A. 
I  presume  there  has  been,  more  or  less.    I  presume  that  is  the  trend  of  things.     * 

<^.  Are  you  aware  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  fdl  our  imports  now  come 
entirely  free  of  duty?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  as  a  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  superior  condition  of  American 
labor  some  discriminatory  duties  are  necessary?— A.  Oh,  I  think  some;  yes.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  is  true. 

O.  So  it  is  only  a  question  of  wise  adjustment  of  those  duties?— A.  Yes;  that  is 
right,  and  I  think  it  is  gradually  looking  toward  the  removal  of  duties  more  and 
more  as  we  are  able  to  compete  with  other  nations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  advantages  in  national  laws  that  would  promote 
the  prosperity  of  your  business,  and  business  generally,  from  your  point  of  view? — 
A.  No;  I  could  not  give  you  any  information  in  regard  to  general  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Chicago  is  well  situated  as  an  industrial  center?— A.  Yes; 
very  well  situated,  indeed. 

Q.  And  that  it  could  continue  to  prosper? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  pleasant  relations  are  maintained  between  employers  and  employed? — A. 
Tes;  I  tnink  the  conditions  now  are  only  conditions  of  war;  that  is,  men  ought 
not  to  work  under  police  protection.    It  is  a  wrong  conditipn  entirely,  imless 
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there  is  some  vital  thing  at  stake.  If  there  is,  then  of  conrse  we  all  most  have  war: 
but  it  is  yery  tinf  ortnnate  that  difficulties  can  not  be  settled  by  arbitration  and 
conciliation.  I  think  in  many  things  the  workin^^en  have  been  very  much  mis- 
understood. It  is  very  difficult  when  a  man  is  in  hot  blood  to  understand;  for 
instance,  now  in  our  trade  the  very  name  of  a  walking  delegate  is  offensive. 
Beally  my  relations  with  him  have  been  of  a  most  pleasant  kind.  It  is  under- 
stood that  if  he  wants  anything  to  do  with  the  f  ounor;^  he  comes  to  the  office  and 
sees  me,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  we  want  to  fix  it.  Of  course,  if  he  goes  in 
there  and  orders  your  men  or  takes  that  attitude,  it  is  very  bad;  but  the  walking 
delegate,  if  he  performs  a  function  that,  as  I  imderstand  it,  he  is  supposed  to  per- 
form, is  a  pro^r  individual.  If  you  grant  a  union  you  must  gi*ant  officers  who 
perform  certain  duties.  The  business  of  a  walking  delegate  is  very  much  better 
than  to  have  your  men  coining  in,  because  a  man  who  comes  in  must  be  in  a 
sense  considered  as  an  agitator;  it  hurts  him;  he  does  not  want  to  ^ve  you  all 
the  facts  that  you  could  probably  get  from  an  outsider.  Providing  this  man  per- 
forms his  functions  in  the  right  way,  and  if  any  evils  do  come  up  really  wants  to 
correct  them,  he  does  not  need  to  be  a  disturbing  element.  Wherever  he  comes 
in  and  tries  to  reduce  the  product  of  a  factory,  that  is  a  very  serious  condition, 
because  that  is  our  hope,  that  the  American  will  produce  a  large  amount  of 
material  in  a  short  time.  Better  conditions*  better  food,  better  tools,  and  all 
those  things  make  an  American  a  very  much  more  effective  wage-earner  than  his 
competitor  in  other  countries. 

Q.  Do  the  unions,  so  far  as  you  know,  attempt  to  fix  any  limit  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man?— A.  I  think  that  is  a  tendency;  yes,  a  very  decided  tendency. 

Q.  You  consider  that  objectionable? — A.  Very  objectionaDle,  both  to  the  man 
and  to  the  employer.  Of  course  it  makes  the  man  untrue.  It  is  not  right  for  a 
man  to  see  how  little  he  can  do. 

Q.  If  they  have  a  feeling  that  a  man  is  doing  too  much  work  for  the  good  of 
his  health,  and  you  think  otherwise,  would  that  be  a  suitable  subject  for  arbitra- 
tion?—A.  If  you  have  a  proper  foreman,  he  can  tell  what  is  a  fair  day's  work.  If 
a  man  is  unable  to  do  a  rair  day*s  work,  he  should  leave;  that  is,  if  he  is  incapaci- 
tated to  do  it  he  should  do  that  or  take  another  kind  of  a  job. 

Q.  Do  the  unions  permit  discrimination  in  wages  or  earnings  of  men  of  differ- 
ent capacities  for  production?- A.  Oh,  yes.  The  unions,  though,  say  this:  That 
there  snail  be  a  minimum  wage.  For  instance,  the  machinists  say,  in  their  demands 
on  us,  a  man  who  has  worked  four  years  at  his  trade,  who  can  work  a  machine 
and  do  any  work  on  that  machine;  in  other  words,  a  skillful  man — that  man  is 
worth  28  cents  an  hour.  If  he  is  slow,  or  if  he  is  sick,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
you  can  let  him  go,  but  if  you  keep  him  you  shall  pay  him  28  cents  an  hour.  In 
my  judgment,  that  is  all  right. 

Q.  Some  witnesses  have  testified  that  they  think  the  regulations  of  unions  tend 
to  lower  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  shop.  Do  you  agree  to  that?— A.  My 
impression  is  that  would  be  true;  and  I  think  that  is  a  thing  that  must  be  guarded 
against  very  strongly.  They  will  limit  the  production. '  I  know  that  has  been 
true  in  the  foundry.  That  attitude,  though,  I  don*t  think  the  union  would  back 
up;  I  don't  think  that;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  men  would  be  very  glad  to 
produce  less  with  the  idea  of  giving  work  to  more  men. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  their  main  object  in  making  that  demand? — ^A.  No;  I  think 
the  spirit  of  the  union  is  this:  That  they  want  to  give  work  to  all  their  men  that 
they  can.  Now,  when  I  am  speaking  of  unions  I  was  speaking  of  the  two  classes. 
1  kaow  nothing  outside  of  foundrymen  and  machinists.  We  have  noticed  the 
tendency  in  our  foundry  this  year  to  try  to  limit  the  product.  If  a  man,  for 
instance,  can  put  up  6  pieces  a  day,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  let  that  be  5  or 
perhaps  4. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  never  a  slave-driving  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  to  make  a  showing? — A.  Yes:  I  think  that  is  true  in  some  shops;  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  at  all:  I  think  that  is  the  chief  objection  of 
unions  to  piecework.  Piecework  is  really  the  ideal  way  to  work,  both  for  the 
employer  and  for  the  employed,  except  when  you  pass  beyond  the  point  of  what  is 
right  to  the  point  of  greed  and  things  that  are  absolutely  unrighteous.  Take  a 
man,  about  the  most  exi)ert  man,  for  instance,  on  a  piece  work  job;  say  you  will 
find  that  man  will  put  up  80  pieces,  with  the  conditions  in  his  favor,  the  best  that 
you  could  do,  say,  running  a  month.  Now  you  have  set  that  as  a  minimum;  that 
a  man  must  do  that.  Probably  the  average  would  be  22  or  28  and  the  man  who 
sets  that  out — 80 — and  says  this  is  what  a  man  must  do  does  not  do  the  fair  thing. 
But,  properly  conducted,  a  man  will  earn  more  for  himself  and  for  his  employer, 
if  the  employers  are  willing  to  be  fair,  on  piecework.  In  other  words,  we  find 
that  if  a  man  is  putting  up  engines  he  will  start  and  make  at  first,  say,  |2  a  day, 
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and  might  end  by  making  $8.50  a  day — the  same  man — and  do  it  easier.  It  is 
pnrely  a  matter  of  being  expert;  ana  every  minute  he  makes  counts,  you  see, 
when  it  is  his  own  time  and  own  scale. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  large  range  of  work  in  the  various  kinds -of  manu- 
factures will  permit  of  piecework? — A.  No;  it  depends  entirely  on  a  man's  busi- 
ness. Some  businesses  are  always  run  on  a  piecework  plan  and  others  only  run  by 
the  day. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L. Harris.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  believe  in  organi- 
zation on  both  sides? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  that  organization  is  accomplished  and  differences  occur,  that  they 
should  be  adjusted  between  the  diflPerent  organizations? — A.  Yes;  nationally. 

Q.  Why  nationally? — ^A.  The  minute  you  do  it  locally  you  change  conmtions 
very  largely.  For  instance,  supposing  a  lodge  here  in  Chicago  become  very  strong, 
and  they  say,  **  Now,  in  Chicago  we  want  35  cents  au  hour  for  machinists."  Say 
the  lodge  in  Buffalo  is  weak,  and  they  work  for  25  cents;  it  is  doing  a  great 
injustice  to  us. 

Q.  You  could  not  compete? — ^A.  It  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  us.  When 
it  is  made  national  they  can  consider  certain  conditions.  For  instance,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  a  machinist  in  a  small  interior  town,  like  Bloomington  or  Kankakee, 
can  work  for  a  little  less  wa&^es  and  make  fully  as  much.  Fortunately,  what 
these  men  make  bv  getting  laborers  for  less  they  may  lose  in  freights,  so  it  evens 
up,  you  see,  for  tne  employer,  and  it  is  also  fair  for  the  workingman.  If  you 
handle  this  nationally  and  give  the  national  organization  on  both  sides  plenary 
powers,  you  are  all  right;  you  can  settle  what  is  a  fair  wa^e  in  all  these  places, 
and  you  can  settle  it  so  that  the  local  lodge  can  not  come  m  and  make  demands 
on  you  as  they  are  doing  here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  You  hope  to  see  tne  day  when  that  condition  of  affairs  will  be  brought 
about? — ^A.  I  think  we  are  working  toward  it.  We  have  now  in  the  National 
Foundrymen's  Association  I  think  about  400  members,  and  as  I  say  we  avoided  a 
strike  last  year  and  yet  this  is  only  8  years  old. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  you  thought  that  shorter  hours  would  prevail? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  the  shorter  hours  bring  greater  efficiency  for  the  number  of  hours? — 
A.  I  hardly  think  that. 

Q.  A  man  working  10  hours  is  ju^  as  efficient  each  hour  as  he  would  be  work- 
ing 8  hours?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  his  enerey  is  not  overtaxed  by  10  hours'  work? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  think  the  shorter  workday  will  prevail? — A.  I  believe  we 
have  come  to  that  point  where  we  are  going  over  the  line  in  the  idea  that  our 
increased  wants  will  give  increased  worK.  I  think  the  production  of  materials 
of  all  sorts  by  the  improved  methods  outstrips  our  wants,  and  therefore  that  if 
you  want  to  give  men  work,  and  of  course  men  must  have  work,  it  is  for  the 
public  good,  probably,  that  a  lesser  number  of  hours  be  granted. 

Q.  Does  the  intelligence  of  the  American  workman  count  for  something  in 
making  up  his  efficiency,  compared  with  the  foreign  workman? — A.  I  believe  so, 
yes,  greatly;  that  and  food  differences  and  family  conditions. 

Q.  If  he  has  more  hours  for  recreation  and  for  reading  and  getting  informa- 
tion, might  not  that  increase  his  intelligence  and  thereby  make  him  a  little 
more  efficient? — ^A.  I  would  not  say  so,  because  we  are  running  more  and  more, 
you  will  notice,  in  every  dei>artment  of  labor,  toward  the  machine  plan.  To 
compete  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few  things,  and  a  man  Ims  to  get 
down  more  and  more  into  the  condition  of  doing  one  thing  exceedingly  well,  and 
he  learns  that.  There  are  very  few  shops  that  are  changing  men  around  very 
much.  If  a  man  runs  a  planer — well,  he  runs  a  planer,  and  of  course  he  very  soon 
gets  to  be  an  expert  at  that  machine.  If  a  man  comes  into  our  shop  now  we  do 
not  ask  him,  "Are  you  a  machinist?"  We  ask  him,  **  What  machine  will  you 
run?"  So  that  the  man  learns  to  be  expert.  We  have  to  do  that.  We  are  com- 
pelled by  the  shifting  of  conditions  to  produce  all  that  is  possible  by  one  hand. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  organization  will  have  a  tendency  to  equalize  the 
prices  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  production,  when  it  can  be  properly  introduced  all 
over  this  country,  and  make  a  better  condition  of  affairs  than  if  both  sides  were 
unorganized?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  so.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  the  only  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  You  see,  here  is  the  point:  Supposin^^,  now,  we  are  unorganized  in 
Chicajgo.  We  do  not  belong  to  anything.  This  is  a  strong  organization  of 
machudsts.  They  can  come  to  us  an^  day  and  say  so  and  so.  Now,  what  are  we 
going  to  do?  We  must  either  submit  or  stand  a  fight.  A  fight  would  cost  any 
large  shop  all  the  way  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  a  month.  You  see,  it  is  terribly 
expensive.     You  get  all  your  machinery  organized  for  work;  then  you  stop, 
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bat  yoa  can  not  stop  your  expenses.  So,  unless  we  are  organized  to  resist 
demands,  or  org[anizea  in  a  way  to  negotiate  and  settle  what  is  fair  between  us, 
we  are  in  a  terrible  condition.  On  the  other  side,  I  believe  e<^ually  that  unless 
the  men  have  an  organization  their  wages  are  likely  to  be  an^hmg,  merely  what 
a  man  chooses  to  give.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  machmists  in  Chicago  are 
paid  as  well  as  anv  other  trade — ^because  this  is  the  going  wages — ^their  demands 
are  very  reasonable  as  regards  price. 

Q.  Is  a^tation  more  liable  to  come  in  periods  of  prosperity,  when  the  manu- 
facturer IS  making  lar^  profits,  than  when  there  is  little  or  no  profit?— A.  I 
should  think  agitation  is  more  likely  to  come  in  times  of  prosperity,  although  I 
believe  there  is  a  good  record  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Why  is  that?  Do  men  feel  they  are  not  getting  their  share  of  the  produc- 
tion?— A.  Possibly  that,  though  I  think  the  men  teoow  that  when  everybody  is 
engaged  an  agitation  of  that  kind  is  going  to  brin«:  forth  something;  and  when 
there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  it  is  almost  usiless  to  maKe  demands.  But  when,  as  in 
the  'past  year,  everybody  has  had  work,  they  say,  **  Here,  they  will  give  us  what 
we  want." 

Q.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  the  laboring  man  as  well  as 
others?— A.  Just  the  same? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Don*t  they  strike  against  reduction  of  wages  in  hard 
times  and  for  an  increase  of  wages  in  good  times? — A.  I  presume  that  is  true, 
though  I  have  very  little  knowledge.    We  have  never  had  a  strike  in  our  place. 

Q.  Therefore  a  strike  is  an  indication  of  good  times  and  an  indication  of  bad 
times,  too?— A.  Itmiffhtbe. 

U.  Tou  said  you  did  not  believe  a  man  could  do  as  much  in  8  hours  as  he  would 
in  9?— A.  I  should  say  that. 

<^.  That  he  would  not  do  as  much  in  9  hours  as  he  would  in  10  ? — ^A.  I  said 
I  did  not  think  a  man  would  do  as  much  in  9  hours  as  he  would  in  10.  My 
statement  was  only  in  reference  to  this  particular  class  of  work  in  which  I  am 
personally  engaged.  A  man  runs  a  lathe.  He  puts  in  a  piece  and  stands  there 
and  watches  this  tool  cut  it.  For  perhaps  an  hour  he  does  nothing  except  to 
reverse  Ms  tool.  It  is  fine  work;  the  thing  has  to  be  turned  to  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch,  say.  The  machine  does  it  all.  He  stands  there  and  tends  it.  It  is  not  hard 
physical  labor  at  all.  It  is  skilled  labor.  Those  conditions  are  quite  diflferent 
from  what  they  ma^r  be  in  some  other  trade^.  That  is  the  reason  of  my  state- 
ment. In  hard  physical  work  I  believe  a  man  will  accomplish  as  much  in  9  hours 
as  in  10. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CJlabkb.)  In  performing  mining  or  any  other  work  done  by  a  tool 
in  tho  man's  hands  he  can  accelerate  or  diminish  his  speed,  can  he  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  in  running  machinery  it  is  usually  speeded  at  a  certain  rate,  is  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  if  a  man  is  running  machinery  10  hours  at  a  given  rate  he  would 
produce  more  work  than  he  would  in  9  hours,  would  he  not?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  That  is  your  idea?— A.  Yes;  the  work  is  not  physically  eidiausting. 

Q.  You  have  said  something  about  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  drive 
down  wages  unless  there  is  some  power  of  resistance.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
^nera]  purpose  and  desire  of  the  manufacturers  of  Chica^,  so  far  as  you  know, 
m  r^^d  to  paying  as  good  wages  as  the  receipts  fi'om  their  products  will  permit 
them  to  pay?— A.  I  think  the  manufacturers  m  Chicago  are  fair.  They  are  the 
same  as  m  any  other  city.  We  are  trying  to  build  up  our  bank  balances.  We 
pay  out  very  large  sums  for  labor.  If  you  increase  it  a  small  fraction,  it  counts 
up  enormously  in  the  pay  roll.  We  are  paying  out  in  wages  about  $2^,000  or 
$250,000  a  year.  You  see  a  very  small  increase  would  make  quite  a  lai^e  change. 
I  think  the  tendency  of  Chicago  manufacturers  is  to  pay  the  market  wagpe. 

Q.  If  the  manufacturers  could  increase  wages  10  per  cent  without  injuring  their 
business  in  competition  with  others  in  the  general  market,  do  you  think  they 
would  like  to  do  it,  or  not  like  to  do  it? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  just  as  much  human 
nature  in  the  manufacturers  as  there  is  in  the  men.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  answer.  [Laughter.]  Do  you  mean  some 
would  like  to  do  it  and  some  would  not? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  about  the  size 
of  it.  In  other  words,  I  think  there  are  some  manufacturers  who  want  the  whole 
of  it,  and  I  think  there  are  some  that  would  a  great  deal  rather  see  their  200  or 
900  men  happy  and  comfortable  than  have  it  all  themselves. 

Q.  As  an  exi>erienced  manufacturer,  what  do  you  say  of  the  comparative  effi- 
ciency of  men  who  are  well  paid  and  happy  and  contented  in  their  empiovment, 
and  of  men  who  are  underpaid  and  are  therefore  discontented? — ^A.  I  think  there 
is  every  evidence  to  show  that  men  who  are  working  happily  and  contentedly 
will  produce  more.  In  other  words,  the  man  behind  the  tools  is  the  same  as  tiiie 
man  behind  the  desk.    If  the  man  behind  the  tool  feels  that,  heis^  used  ri^t,  Jie  is 
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going  to  try  and  make  everything  count.  If  the  man  behind  the  desk,  or  the 
man  that  sits  in  his  office  and  notes  the  situation,  feels  that  the  men  havegot 
him  by  the  hip  and  are  going  to  do  him  up,  he  is  going  to  wait  his  chance.  That 
is  what  I  think  could  alTbe  avoided  by  this  negotiation  between  the  parties.  We 
have  committed  our  interests  to  these  men,  and  they  have  committed  their  inter- 
ests to  these  men.  It  is  all  in  the  interest  of  fairness.  When  you  get  a  half  dozen 
men  who  really  in  their  hearts  want  to  be  fair,  and  feel  the  res^nsibilities  of  all 
those  back  of  them,  they  are  going  to  pretty  near  do  the  fair  tmng  when  they  go 
up  against  each  other. 

Q.  Is  not  this  principle  of  fair  dealing  a  mighty-dollar  principle-— enlightened 
selfishness,  if  you  please— on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  generally,  so  far  as 
you  know  them? — A.  I  think  we  are  growing,  all  of  us,  toward  a  more  altruistic 
idea,  and  this  very  fact  that  we  are  willing  to  negotiate,  and  all  that,  proves  that. 

O.  You  don't  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  need  of  an  irreconcilable  war 
or  frequently  occurring  conflicts  and  disputes  and  disa^^reements  between  labor 
and  cspital  engaged  in  productive  industries?— A.  I  think  absolutely  there  is  no 
need  or  it.  I  think  that  our  interests  are  so  mutual  that,  wisely  thought  out,  we 
ought  to  fix  up  these  things.  It  can  be  done.  We  think  this  very  fact  that  you 
three  men  are  here  to-day  is  an  indication  of  that  spirit. 

Q.  You  observe  a  national  spirit  of  inquiry  and  study  of  these  problems  and 
the  desire  to  solve  them,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  and  a  desire  on  the  i)art  of  a  vast 
number  of  men  to  have  more  interest  in  the  common  good.  It  may  be  out  of  the 
province  of  tiiis  inquiry,  but  I  hold  that  the  unit  of  value  is  changing  somewhat; 
in  other  words,  the  unit  of  value  we  all  recognize  in  business  is  tne  dollar.  But 
now  you  change  that  unit  of  value  and  put  it  in  a  home.  No  one  thinks  of  valu- 
ing his  baby  in  the  cradle  at  $5,000.  I  do  not  suppose  a  man  in  Chicago ,  or  at  least 
I  suppose  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  men  in  Chicago,  could  love  their  wives  any 
more  if  they  had  an  earning  capacity  of  |1,000  or  $10,000  per  year;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  unit  of  value  in  the  home  is  different  from  the  unit  of  value  in  the 
business.  In  the  business  we  see  everything  has  got  to  come  to  this  one  idea  of  a 
dollar:  *'How  much  can  I  buy  a  man  for  in  the  market,  and  how  much  can  I 
sell  the  TOoduct  of  a  man  for?"  The  altruistic  idea  has  been  very  largely  elimi- 
nated. But  we  do  see  another  province  where  we  don't  consider  that.  Now  that 
shows  that  it  is  best  to  have  the  two  units.  It  is  also  possible,  I  suppose,  to  look 
for  the  time  when  a  man  would  be  disgraced  in  society  if  he  was  taking  the 
blood  out  of  men,  sending  men  home  from  his  factory  every  night  with  nothing. 
I  did  not  suppose  that  that  idea  would  develop  in  business  at  all  until  this  last 
week.  I  was  on  my  way  to  New  York  and  I  fell  in  with  some  Englishmen  whom 
I  had  met  abroad  before,  and  we  got  to  talking  about  these  thmgs.  He  said, 
*'As  a  matter  of  fact  pie  was  an  owner  of  large  estates  in  Gloucester]  I  pay  20 
per  cent  more  for  commodities  in  Gloucester  than  I  could  get  them  for  on  the 
market;  bring  them  up  from  Plymouth  or  Southampton."  '*Why  do  you  do 
that?"  "I  should  not  consider  myself  a  gehtlemen  if  I  did  not."  In  other 
words,  he  pays  his  tenants  20  per  cent  more  for  those  commodities  because  they 
are  his  tenants.  He  says,  *  *  I  owe  them  that  duty. "  The  result  is,  I  suppose,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  may  be  worth  just  as  much  money.  He  recognizes  that  unit 
of  value.  They  do  not  make  it  all  *^  the  dollar."  There  may  come  a  time  when 
we  shall  change  our  unit  of  value  somehow,  and  a  man  wout  think  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  is  to  accumulate  a  vast  sum  of  money.  It  will  be  the  great- 
est thing  in  the  world  if  he  makes  the  vast  number  of  people  happy.  Isn*t  that 
possible?    I  think  we  are  gradually  coming  on  that  way. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  a  manufacturer  who  builds  up  a  business  or  perhaps  a 
town,  and  helps  his  employees  to  acquire  homes  and  pay  for  them  and  support 
them  in  comfort  and  dignity,  is  illustrating  your  idea  of  the  new  unit  of  value? — 
A.  Y  es.  He  does  not  inake  everything  center  on  that  one  thing;  he  does  recoja^nize 
tiiat  there  are  great  ethical  principles  that  are  more  to  be  considered  in  the  mter- 
est  of  making  good  men  and  a  good  society  than  simply  the  money  value.  Or,  in 
other  words,  supposing  that  man  dies  with  a  half  million  dollars,  and  by  crowd- 
ing everybody  to  the  wall  he  could  have  died  Nvorth  a  million.  Has  the  man 
accomplished  the  most  that  dies  witii  a  million  and  has  left  that  record  behind, 
or  the  man  who  dies  with  a  hsdf  million?  I  do  not  mean  distribute  it  in  charity — 
I  do  not  mean  anything  of  that  sort — but  giving  a  good,  fair  wage,  makes  money 
count  in  building  up  men  instead  of  things.  Is  not  that  more  than  we  are  accom- 
plishing, and  19  not  the  American  public  gradually  coming  up  to  that  hijfher  idea? 
When  I  sit  down  and  talk  with  aD  classes  of  men  I  find  that  idea  growing. 

Q.  You  think  vou  see  a  hopeful  tendency  in  that  direction?— A.  Oh,  yes;  if 
moi  speak  their  hearts.  But  over  against  it,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  man  in 
this  room,  if  he  could  have  had  a  g<x>d  big  slice  of  the  Standard  Oil  stock  when 
that  twenty  million  was  divided— I  suppose  he  would  have  been  glad  to  get  it. 
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I  think  I  should,  and  I  think  if  I  had  had  a  big  slice  of  it  I  should  have  said,  ''  I 
am  a  lucky  dog."  But  over  against  that  there  is  not  a  question  in  my  mind  but 
we  are  coming  to  right  lines,  and  morally  it  will  be  quite  as  disgraceful  for  a 
man  to  do  these  things  as  to  be  a  pirate  and  ^o  out  on  the  ocean  and  scuttle  a  i^p. 
Of  course  commercial  piracy  is  now  recognized,  and  men  are  not  thought  of  any 
the  less  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  organized  or  unorganized  rapacious  rebellion 
against  capital  or  agpainst  the  rich  in  this  cotmtry? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily strong  sentiment  against  the  danger  that  is  facing  us  in  this  vast  accu- 
mulation of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  the  methods  of  getting  it.  I 
think  the  alarm  is  almost  national. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  the  general  idea  that  money  is  being  concentrated 
more  than  it  is  being  distributed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fact? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  fact,  though  I  have  no 
evidence  except  the  atmosphere  I  breathe.  It  gradually  comes  around  to  you; 
after  reading  everything  or  all  kinds  and  conditions  you  get  to  that  idea. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  last  census  shows,  whatever  the  next  may  show, 
that  there  has  been  a  larger  distribution  of  wealth  among  the  people  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other,  and  larger  during  that  census  decade  than  there  was  in  any 
previous  decade? — A.  What  I  think  you  should  bring  out  by  the  census  is  the  vast 
wealth  of  a  few  very  rich  men;  say  out  of  100  per  cent  there  would  be  75  per  cent 
of  the  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few.  I  should  suppose  that  the  census  would 
show  that;  that  you  could  take  a  very  small  x>ercentage  and  they  would  have  the 
vast  proportion  of  wealth.    Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Clarke.  I  am  not  desirous  of  testifying.    It  is  hardly  proper  that  I  should. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  what  I  think  about  that. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  is  an  interesting  question,  you  recognize,  and  one  in 
which  there  ought  to  be  exact  knowledge? — A.  Yes;  there  is  pretty  exact  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  and  more  will  be  had,  of  course,  when  the  new  census  comes  out. 
Of  course  the  tendency  of  wealth,  when  it  is,  say,  three  or  four  or  five  million,  to 
dissipate  is  common.  You  recognize  it  at  once.  But  when  it  comes  to  such 
fabulous  amoimts  as  several  hundred  millions,  it  is  practically  imi)088ible  to 
dissipate. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  then,  do  you,  that  there  is  any  menace  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  country  by  a  purpose  which  is  shown  among  working  people  to  cripple  the 
industries  or  to  embarrass  the  men  who  are  carrying  on  those  industries,  except 
so  far  as  they  think  they  want  to  secure  their  proper  share?-— A.  I  speak  only  for 
the  industry  which  I  know  something  about.  The  conditions  in  Chicago  in  other 
industries,  I  think,  are  most  lamentable.  I  think  the  demands  of  labor  in  some 
classes  of  manufacture  are  simply  the  most  arbitrary  and  outrageous  possible. 

Q.  Here  in  Chicago?— A.  Yes.  It  must  be  resisted  to  the  last.  We,  for  instance, 
shall  want  to  build,  and  we  can  not  build.  We  want  to  build,  but  we  dare  not 
build;  we  do  not  know  where  we  kre  at  all. 

(J.  Do  you  think  that  is  just  a  temporary  condition? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  it  must  be  throttled  right  off — ^this  condition  here  in  the  building  trades. 
I  think  it  is  just  the  conation  that  would  arise  in  our  trade  if  on  the  one  side 
there  had  been  no  organization.  The  minute  men  are  free,  either  employers  or 
emi)loyed,  and  they  organize;  they  can  enforce  almost  any  demand  they  want  as 
against  the  individual. 

Q.  You  say  that  ought  to  be  throttled  right  oflf?— A.  I  think  so.  When  any 
demands  are  against  the  whole  of  the  principles  of  our  institutions  they  ought 
to  be  stopped. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  crush  the  unions  which  are  making  these 
unreasonable  demands? — ^A.  We  do  not  need  to  crush  them.  We  ought  to  bring 
them  to  a  sense  of  the  foolishness  of  making  any  such  demands;  make  them 
realize  that  they  never  will  be  granted. 

Q.  Well,  when  the  contending  parties  refuse  to  negotiate,  or  when  one  of  them 
refuses  to  negotiate,  what  is  that  but  an  attempt  to  crush  the  union?— A.  There 
are  times  when,  if  a  union  is  so  absolutely  arbitrary  in  its  demands,  the  only  way 
is  to  fight.  Of  course  that  fight  will  be  against  the  union,  and  it  has  got  to  be 
fought.  It  is  war.  That  is  what  it  is,  and  will  have  to  be  war  until  the  demands 
have  been  changed. 

^.  Supposing  the  union  should  modify  their  demands  or  submit  every  disputed 
point  to  arbitration? — ^A.  That  looks  fair  to  me. 

Q.  You  think  that  ought  to  be  acceded  to? — A.  Yes:  I  should  be  in  favor  of  a 
law  making  men  arbitrate  their  difficulties,  if  they  would  not  do  so  voluntarily, 
because  out  of  arbitration  it  is  quite  stire  that  the  fair  ground  will  be  reached. 

(Testimony  closed.)  ^  y 
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Chicago,  III.,  Marches,  1900, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  KLEDT, 

President  of  the  Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  IntemaMonal  Union  of  America, 

The  special  snbcommission  met  at  2.30  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  4.45  p.  m.  Mr,  William  Klein,  of  New  York  City,  president  of  the 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  International  Union  of  America,  was  mtroduced  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Will  you  please  give  your  full  name?— A.  William  Klein. 

Q.  What  is  your  post-office  address?— A.  603  West  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
eighth  street.  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  relation?— A.  I  am  president  of  the  Bricklayers  and 
Masons  International  Union  of  America. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  organization  been  in  existence?— A.  Gk)ing  on  35  years. 

Q.  What  is  its  membership? — A.  Between  50,000  and  60,000  men. 

Q.  How  many  unions  are  constituents  of  it?^A.  Three  hundred  and  ninety- 
odd;  close  on  to  four  hundred. 

Q.  That  is  in  this  coimtry? — A.  Taking  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  British 
Columbia. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  objects? — ^A.  Mutual  protection  both  for  the  em- 
ployer and  for  ourselves. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  or  reflation  providing  for  the  international  organiza- 
tion assisting  to  settle  labor  difficulties? — A.  Compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  That  is,  compulsory  so  far  as  the  organization  is  concerned? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  haoit  and  desire  to  treat  with  similar  organizations  of  the  employ- 
ers of  labor  in  your  line? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  such  conferences,  and  have  they  resulted  in  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes? — ^A.  Very  favorably  wherever  they  have  been  put  in  operation. 

Q.  Have  you  become  familiar  with  the  situation  here  in  Chicago  and  we  pend- 
ing troubles? — A.  Yes;  somewhat. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  to  the  commission  of  your  views  upon 
them?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  very  essential  for  me  to  do  so.  I  think  this  is  the 
properplace  to  do  it. 

Q.  We  should  be  happy  to  hear  you  if  you  will  proceed  in  your  own  way. — ^A.  I 
should  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  arrived  here  in  the  city  nrom  the 
Pacific  coast  Tuesday  evening  at  half  past  8,  and  I  immediately,  thinking  it  was 
a  matter  of  business  courtesy  toward  our  subordinate  organization  here  in  the 
city  to  pay  them  a  friendly  visit,  did  so,  and  upon  my  arrival  at  their  meeting 
that  evening  found  that  the  question  of  the  disagreement  between  the  employers 
and  their  men  was  under  debate.  My  arrival  there  was  unexpected,  but,  of  course, 
I  was  called  into  consultation  at  once.  They  informed  me  that  they  had  applied 
for  financial  aid,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  executive  committee  m  my 
absence,  I  being  away  and  not  being  able  to  make  the  arrangement.  They  made 
a  long  statement  bearing  on  the  facts  of  their  connection  with  the  building 
trades  council  here,  their  attempts  at  arbitration  between  the  employers  and 
themselves  of  7  weeks'  duration,  and  the  results  up  to  the  present  time.  I  must 
say,  after  hearing  the  statements  .which  were  made  by  the  committee  and  their 
presiding  officer,  that  I  labored  under  the  impression  that  they  were  misinformed 
to  a  certain  extent,  because  I  did  not  think  really  that  a  city  of  this  kind  could 
exist  in  a  labor  trouble  for  such  a  length  of  time  if  the  proper  system  of  arbi- 
tration had  been  appreciated.  I  appealed  to  them  to  give  me  a  fair  chance  to 
appeal  to  the  master  masons  of  the  city.  At  first  they  refused;  they  said,  **  We 
have  told  you  the  positive  facts." 

**  Well,"I  said,  **  gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  for  me  as  the  head  of  the  organization 
to  know,  if  this  financial  aid  is  to  be  continued  right  along,  whether  you  have 
lived  up  to  the  laws  of  our  organization; "  and  they  finally  agreed.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  a  committee  of  4  or  5  we  visited  the  master  masons  the  following 
afternoon,  and  in  the  first  conference  we  had  there  I  realized  that  the  state- 
ments offered  by  our  subordinate  union  were  positively  the  facts  in  reference  to 
appealing,  not  only  by  letter,  but  even  by  telephone,  so  as  to  avoid  the  break- 
ing of  a  compact  that  was  in  existence  between  the  master  masons.  This  was 
verified  in  tneir  own  assembly.  1  then  made  an  open  apt)eal  directly  to  the 
master  masons  bearing  on  that  fact,  and  they  wanted  to  know  how  these  people 
could  arbitrate  when  they  were  members  of  the  building  trades  council.  I  said, 
"Gentlemen,  in  answer  to  that  I  will  say,  how  is  it  consistent  on  your  part  as 
employers;  how  can  you  arbitrate  when  you  are  members  of  another  general 
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body,  parent  organization?  It  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  Ton  say  we  can  not 
agree  oecanse  we  are  members  of  the  bnildin^  trades  conncil.  We  say,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  yon  are  fair-minded  and  broad-mmded  enongh  and  willing  to  meet 
onr  people,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  see  whether  we  can  arbitrate  at  all.** 
What  I  meant  by  that,  and  what  any  man  of  business  tact  wonld  understand, 
was  that  from  onr  organization  here  the  power  had  been  taken  away  by 
my  hand  as  to  the  question  of  trying  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  because  the^ 
were  subject  to  our  general  rules  or  arbitration.  We  adjourned  to  wait  xmtil 
the  following  day,  ana  they  said  they  would  have  a  ^>ecial  meeting  the  following 
morning,  wMch  was  yesterday,  and  they  would  then  see  if  they  could  bring  the 
matter  up.  I  waited  until  yesterday  afternoon  at  half  past  4  and  I  came  in 
contact  with  the  president  of  the  organization,  and  he  told  me  that  the  whole 
matter  had  been  referred  to  the  council,  which  would  meet  to-day — ^beinf  yester- 
day, another  day— the  contractors*  council.  I  waited  for  the  result  of  tne  inter- 
view this  afternoon  before  coming  here.  After  speaking  for  half  an  hour  on  the 
question  I  found  out  that  the  condition  of  affairs  was  such  that  it  was  really 
necessary  for  the  public  at  large  to  know  it. 

The  condition  as  it  stands  now,  the  ultimatum  and  mandate  delivered  to  me 
this  afternoon  by  that  body,  are,  in  my  opinion,  on  oath,  initiated  in  a  mle-or-ruin 
system.  It  was  a  question  whether  the  contractors*  council  should  subsist  or 
whether  the  building  trades'  council  should.  The  question  of  arbitration  is  lost 
sight  of  entirely.  They  will  not  arbitrate;  they  will  do  nothing;  they  simply 
stand  on  their  mnd  leffs  and  say, ''  Well,  you  have  got  to  beat  us,  or  we  are  ^mg 
to  beat  you.'*  Now,  tnere  is  not  anything  fair  or  rational  in  that  in  my  opinion — 
for  men  of  business  tact  to  think  oir  such  a  thing  in  a  city  of  this  kind.  Tney  have 
not  any  right,  either  the  building  trades  councu  or  the  master  masons  and  con- 
tractors, to  fight  to  maintain  the  citvin  a  position  of  that  kind  where  the  general 
public  can  not  proceed  with  any  building  simply  because  they  do  not  feel  inclined 
to  it.  And  that  is  just  as  I  found  it.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor;  Ihave  taken 
an  oatn;  I  am  giving  you  the  statment  that  the  management  of  the  contractors' 
coimcil  is  rule  or  ruin.  I  made  the  statement  that  tne  policy  of  the  conncil  is 
rule  or  ruin,  and  the  answer  they  gave  me  on  that  was, "  We  have  already  made 
a  public  statement  or  letter  to  the  press,  addressed  to  the  mayor."  I  tola  them 
that  was  so  long  ago  that  this  quc^on  was  a  different  one  altogether.  When 
an  association  appeials  to  you  people  openly  to  make  a  settlement  on  a  fair,  libenJ 
basis,  or  after  you  consult  them  all,  ^ving  them  a  chance  to  say  whether  their 
wishes  are  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  you  say  you  will  not  arbitrate,  nor  will  you 
allow  anybody  to  come  in  and  arbitrate  for  you.  But  the  question  remains  just 
so,  that  either  the  building  trades  council  has  got  to  go  down  or  the  contractors' 
council,  and  the  rights  of  the  public  are  not  considered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  if  they  did  and  they  lost,  could  they 
survive  any  length  of  time?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  in  less  than  48  hours  we  should 
have  a  settlement. 

Q.  Did  you  gain  the  impression  that  they  would,  perhaps,  arbitrate  with  your 
organization,  apart  from  the  building  trades  council? — ^A.  No;  they  told  me 
emphatically  they  would  not. 

Q.  They  would  not  either  arbitrate  with  the  building  trades  council  or  with 
you?— A.  They  would  arbitrate  with  nobody. 

Q.  With  nobody?— A.  There  was  no  arbitration  to  be  got  at  their  hands  at  the 
present  time  or  any  future  time.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  which  side  can  stand 
It  the  longest;  a  very  deplorable  condition  of  affairs,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  city  of 
this  kind. 

Q.  Is  yoxir  organization  perfectly  willing  to  arbitrate?— A.  Why,  most  assur- 
edly; yes. 

Q.  Are  all  the  organizations  in  the  building  trades  coimcil  willing  to  arbitrate?— 
A.  I  could  not  answer  that;  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  You  have  not  learned?— A.  No;  I  am  only  speaking  for  our  own  individual 
or^;anization  at  the  present  time.  It  is  compulsory  for  me  to  make  an  attempt  to 
bnng  about  that  settlement.  The  fundamental  principle  of  our  organization  is 
arbitration. 

Q.  You  say  that  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  your  organization.  Can  your 
organization  arbitrate  independently  of  the  building  trades  council? — ^A.  Yes;  as 
an  international  body;  yes,  we  can  compel — the  moment  we  furnish  the  sinews  of 
war,  if  I  am  informed  that  they  need  tne  finances  to  carry  out  this  sMf e  or  war, 
we  have  a  perfect  right,  apart  nrom  all  other  bodies. 

Q.  Are  they  not  bound  up  in  the  building  trades  council  so  they  can  not  act 
independently  in  this  matter?— A.  They  may  possibly  be,  but  still  for  all  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  parent  organization.  ^  . 
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Q.  Which  they  are  members  of?— A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  Their  standing  with  the  building  trades  council  is  a  local  matter.  When  it 
beoDmes  international,  as  far  as  their  support  and  assistance  is  concerned,  they 
have  to  abide  by  the  gj^eral  rules?— A.  Well 

J  (Interrupting.)  Was  it  your  idea  to  compel  arbitration? — ^A.  Tes. 
Indepenaentify  of  the  building  trades  council? — ^A.  Yes. 
And  you  hare  failed?—- A.  I  have  failed  utterly;  yes.  I  am  sorry  to  admit  it. 
CBy  Mr.  Clarke.)  Who  in  your  organization  decides  the  question  of  a  local 
er — ^A.  Each  subordinate  union.  The  general  result  from  an  appeal  of  griev- 
ance from  a  subordinate  union  is  forwardeid  to  the  general  secretary,  and  ne  in 
turn  issues  that  in  circular  form  to  every  subordinate  union  in  the  country,  and 
they  have  10  days*  time  to  answer.  Tne  moment  the  results  are  known  the 
mone^  is  furnished  to  the  organization;  although  xaonej  is  advanced  on  certain 
occasions  if  the  union  is  in  such  condition  that  it  requires  money  to  give  them 
prompt  relief.    Funds  may  then  be  advanced  in  some  instances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  C^ould  you  sustain  your  membership  in  this  town  on 
strike  for  a  long  period  of  time? — A.  Well,  I  think  we  can;  not  too  long,  of 
course.    We  can  not  carry  on  a  warfare  for  2  or  8  years. 

Q.  Have  you  a  large  fund  for  that  purpose?— A.  We  have  a  strike  reserve  fund. 

Q.  But  in  the  United  States  you  can  assist  the  membership  in  all  parts  of  North 
America?— A.  Certainly;  the  assessment  is  levied  immediately  after  the  grievance 
is  agreed  upon,  although  the  reserve  strike  fund  is  put  in  operation  at  once. 

Q.  And  it  is  coming  now  to  the  aid  of  the  city  of  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  the  bricklayers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  addition  to  that,  if  I  understand  you,  the  local  unions 
contribute  aid?— A.  The  locals? 

Q.  Yes.- A.  Well,  each  subordinate  union  of  the  organization. 

Q.  All  over  the  country?— A.  Yes;  the  ratio  of  tax  is  levied  on  each  member.  I 
might  state  here  that  this  is  the  first  strike  of  our  organization  that  we  have  had 
in  7  years. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  Boston  arrange- 
ment oetween  the  bricklayers  and  the  master  masons? — ^A.  It  is  an  annual  agree- 
ment just  the  same  as  in  my  own  city,  t>e  city  of  New  York.  We  are  just  start- 
ing on  the  sixteenth  year  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not  had  influence  enough  to  have  that  Boston  and  New  York 
armtration  scheme  adopted  in  Chicago? — ^A.  We  can  not  consistently  interfere  in 
the  local  jurisdictions  unless  we  are  asked  in  the  matter.  We  recommend  it; 
our  law  and  constitution  calls  for  it. 

Q.  You  recommend  it? — A.  Yes;  it  is  recommended  yearly. 

Q.  You  think  if  the  Chicago  bricklayers  had  followed  the  example  of  New 

York  and  Boston ^A.  They  did  for  about  10  years  in  this  city,  so  1  have  been 

informed. 

Q.  They  did  have  it?— A.  Yes;  their  arbitration  rulings  bear  on  the  fact.  The 
bo^es  themselves  were  afraid,  and  persisted  in  forcing  us  into  this  building  trades 
council.    I  have  realized  that  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  In  Boston  you  are  independent  of  the  local  body? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  agreement  compels  you A.  (Interrupting.)  To  remain  neutral. 

Q.  So,  in  New  York,  too?— A.  We  have  the  same. 

Q.  Many  other  cities  have  the  same  thing? — A.  Oh,  I  suppose  there  are  about 
25.    I  can  not  think  of  them  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  see  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  building 
trades  coimcil  being  governed  by  the  same  principle? — A.  I  do  not,  if  the  employers 
were  at  all  liberal. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  convenience  to  have  a  central  body  of  the  different  trades 
entering  into  building  operations,  providing  they  would  recognize  arbitration,  as 
the  bricklavers  and  master  masons  do? — ^A.  Yes;  if  it  were  recognized  on  both 
sides;  but  the  test  would  be  far  more  difficult  than  it  would  be  exclusively  with 
each  trade,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  The  different  ouilding  trades  have  to  be  carried  on  together,  I  suppose;  do 
they  not? — ^A.  They  do;  yes.  Some  trades  are  engaged  at  one  time  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  building. 

Q.  It  often  happens  that  the  contractor  for  a  building  contracts  for  the  mason 
work  and  the  carpenter  work  and  the  plumbing?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  glazing,  painting,  and  everything,  I  suppose?- A.  Well,  as  a  rule,  there 
is  one  general  contractor,  and  he  sublets  different  parts  of  it.  That  is  the  cus- 
tomary rule. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  desirability  of  carrying  on  all  of  this  work  harmoniously  and 
profitably  together,  if  the  building  trades  council  were  organized  on  the  same 
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principle  of  arbitration  that  the  masons  and  the  master  masons  recognize,  you 
think  it  would  be  a  convenience,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  auote  substantially  the  language  that  was  used  by  the  peo- 
ple that  you  attempted  to  get  a  settlement  with  to-day  and  were  refused? — A.  The 
contractors*  council?  I  can  not  repeat  just  exactly  the  words.  It  was  that  they 
could  not  do  it,  or  that  they  could  not  arbitrate  with  anybody  until  such  time  as 
the  building  trades  conncH  was  disrupted,  or  until  such  time  as  the  contractors' 
council  was  disrupted.  I  put  the  question  right  to  the  gentleman  who  was 
speaking,  **  Then  your  doctrine  is  rule  or  min  for  either  side,"  and  he  acquiesced 
in  that. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  by  their  opposition  to  the  council  that  that  meant  equal 
opposition  to  the  unions? — A.  I  should  jud^e  so.  Then  he  made  the  assertion,  "  I 
tmnk  that  to  the  victor  will  belong  the  spoils  when  completed." 

Q.  Who  was  this  that  said  it? 

A  Voice.  Gindele. 

The  Witness.  I  will  not  be  positive  about  the  name;  I  do  not  know  the  gentle- 
men all. 

Q.  You  got  the  idea,  then,  that  their  purpose  was  to  defeat A.  (Interrupt- 
ing.) Yes;  I  think  to  break  down  the  building  trades  council  and  the  different 
unions  entering  into  it. 

Q.  And  the  different  unions  entering  into  it? — ^A.  Yes;  I  will  not  be  so  positive 
about  the  unions,  but  it  seems  to  me  tnat  that  would  be  the  ultimate  result;  the 
demoralization  of  the  building  trades  council  would  simply  mean  the  demorali- 
zation of  all  the  organizations. 

Q.  Mi^ht  not  your  organization,  which  is  well  established  and  successful  in 
other  cities  and  nationally  and  internationally,  continue  to  exist?— A.  Well,  we 
should.  Of  course,  as  I  told  those  gentlemen  to-day,  the  strife  will  reach  out 
much  farther  than  it  has  gone  at  the  present  time  under  such  a  condition  of 
affairs.  There  are  lots  of  construction  companies  and  builders,  not  alone  in 
Chicago,  but  in  all  other  cities,  constructing  in  different  lines;  and  when  the  inter- 
national organization  takes  up  this  matter,  as  they  are  compelled  to  now,  under  tiie 
failure  to  settle  by  arbitration,  all  the  firms  who  are  connected  with  the  Chicagp 
Master  Masons*  Association  doing  work  outside  of  Chicago  will  be  called  unfair 
and  their  work  will  be  stopped  just  the  same.  We  can  not  help  ourselves.  We 
must  do  that,  even  though  it  mav  not  look  reasonable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  B^ennedy.)  You  think  it  will  reach  other  cities,  then?— A.  Yes;  it 
must  do  so  whenever  any  firm  is  reaching  other  cities,  is  doing  work;  because  we 
can  not  consistently  work  for  any  union  firm  in  any  other  city  while  they  are  try- 
ing to  injure  our  own  organization  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  assurance  can  you  give  that  if  arbitration  were 
entered  upon  and  a  decision  given  that  that  decision  would  be  abided  by  and 
carried  out?— A.  What  assurance  on  our  behalf? 

<^.  Yes. — A.  The  only  assurance  I  could  give  is  that  we  should  be  compelled  as 
an  mtemational  organization  to  live  up  to  that  agreement  by  every  fair  and  hon- 
orable means;  if  necessary  to  furnish  men.  If  the  Chicago  union  failed  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  organization,  our  own  parent  organization  would  have  to 
take  up  the  fight  for  the  contractors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  could  give  the  assurance  of  the  other  cities,  I  sup- 
pose?—A.  Yes;  the  work  would  proceed  all  over  after  that,  I  believe. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  and  that  of  the  members  of  the  building  trades  council 
with  whom  you  have  come  in  contact  here  that  the  building  trades  council 
would  abide  faithfully  by  any  decision  of  arbitrators  if  any  were  made? — ^A.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  not  come  in  contact  with  anybody  but  bricklayers  while  I  have 
been  here;  but  I  am  under  that  impression  from  the  people  that  tell  me  that 
the  building  trades  council  is  favorable  to  arbitration. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  remain  here  some  days?— A.  No;  I  am  going  away  this 
evening  to  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Do  you  go  to  St.  Louis  in  connection  with  this  matter? — A.  Partly  so  and 
partly  other  matters. 

<^.  You  speak  about  this  matter  spreading.  It  could  not  spread  into  those 
cities  where  you  have  this  arbitration  agreement  with  the  master  bricklayers?— 
A.  No. 

(^.  You  would  have  to  do  work  there  for  these  firms  that  are  doing  business  in 
Chicago? — A.  We  could  not  stop  the  work,  but  we  could  compel  an  arbitration 
for  all  the  mitering,  which  we  have  in  several  cases. 

Q.  The  following  year? — A.  The  following  May  the  year  will  commence.  If 
any  one  of  those  firms  were  doing  anything  in  any  of  those  cities  our  men  could 
not  be  stopped  for  the  time  being,  but  we  would  apply  to  our  arbitration  board 
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and  try  to  get  the  master  masons  of  onr  cities  to  appeal  to  the  master  masons  in 
Chic^o. 

Q.  Who  is  your  arbitrator  in  Boston  now?— A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  If  the  committee  of  the  master  bricklayers  and  the  arbitrator  should  decide 
that  it  was  not  a  good  reason  for  the  masons  or  the  bricklayers  of  Boston  going 
on  a  strike,  you  would  then,  of  course,  have  to  abide  by  it  and  would  abide  by  it? — 
A.  Most  assuredly.' 

Q.  As  you  always  have  by  their  decision? — ^A.  Yes;  we  should  have  to  comply 
with  it. 

Q.  The  only  real  danger  of  the  spread  of  this  strike  is  into  those  cities  where 
the  arbitration  arrangement  between  the  master  bricklayers  and  the  bricklayers 
does  not  exist?— A.  Yes;  but  I  do  labor  under  the  impression  that  in  all  such 
cases,  by  making  our  appeal  appear  just  and  correct,  any  of  the  employers  would 
be  fair  and  liberal  enough  to  take  up  the  fi^ht  of  the  Chicago  x>eople  under  the 
condHdons  as  they  are  at  this  time.  It  is  entirely  unreasonable  on  the  part  of  the 
master  masons  to  sit  back  on  their  haunches  and  say  that  they  will  do  nothing, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  have  nothing  except  the  demoralization  of  their 
city. 

<^.  You  think,  then,  you  could  get  the  master  masons  to  whom  you  have  been 
acting  loyally  in  the  past  to  take  up  your  fight  with  the  contractors  against  whom 
you  are  iighlang  in  Cnicago?— A.  I  do  honestly  think  so. 

Q.  And  then  it  would  be  a  war  of  many  cities  against  Chicago. — ^A.  I  do, 
because  it  is  consistent;  I  do  say  so.  I  think  the  master  masons  are  very  unrea- 
sonable in  this  transaction.  I  think  manhood  is  entirely  against  the  principles  of 
a  system  of  this  kind.  It  will  stagnate  the  whole  bmlding  market  for  the  whole 
season;  there  is  nothing  fair  in  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  claim,  I  suppose,  that  all  the  right  of  this  controversy  is  on  the 
side  of  the  workingmen?— A.  Oh,  no:  not  by  any  means. 

Q.  If  you  did  you  would  not  think  of  such  a  thing  as  arbitration? — A.  I  would 
not  think  of  it  at  all.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  laboring  x>eople  as  a  class  have 
erred  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  judgment.  I  believe  that;  but  still  that  should 
not  hinder  bringing  about  a  general  settlement.  But  when  a  body  appeals  for  a 
settlement  and  they  refuse  it  and  tell  you  almost  to  go  out  and  do  the  best  you 
can,  ttiere  is  nothing  left  for  the  organization  but  to  take  up  their  appeal.  As 
you  know,  we  are  entirely  opposed — our  general  organization  is  opposed  to  strikes 
and  has  been  for  7  years  now,  and  everything  that  Has  come  up  for  the  last 
7  years  in  any  section  of  the  country  has  been  settled  amicably  by  arbitra- 
tion satisfactorily  to  both  sides.  This  is  the  only  case  on  record  where  nothing 
can  be  done.  I  might  add  that  it  is  not  really  a  strike  in  itself,  but  it  is  really  a 
lockout.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  to  lock  out  everybody.  Of  course  that 
makes  it  a  strike.  A  lockout  is  a  strike  of  the  employers,  where  men  can  not  go 
to  work  and  do  anything  possibly  to  make  a  settlement  on  any  basis. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Then  tne  name  of  nonemployment  is  the  same? — ^A.  I 
think  so;  in  my  opinion,  yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon,  at  5.15  p.  m.,  the  snbcommission  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-mor- 
row mormng. 


CmcAao,  III.,  March  j?4,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  GEOEGE  F.  HAEDDTG,  SE., 

Real  Estate  Owner. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  24, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel.  Chicago,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  2.20  p.  m.  Mr.  Q^orffe  F.  Harding 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  may  state  your  name  and  post-office  address. — 
A.  My  name  is  George  F.  Harding;  my  post-office  address  in  this  city  is  155 
Washington  street. 

Q.  You  may  state  your  occupation.— A.  I  am  a  retired  lawyer,  engaged  in  the 
care  of  my  own  property  for  some  years;  largely  interested  in  real  estate. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  you  interested  in  real  estate? — A.  I  am  the  owner  of  a 
large  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  in  this  city,  and  am  the  agent  for 
others  here  and  in  this  State  largely. 
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Q.  Are  von  engaged  in  improving  that  property? — ^A.  Entirely;  in  improving  it, 
and  in  collecting  rents,  of  course,  as  a  landlord. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  yon  improving  yonr  property? — A.  In  the  last  5  years 
we  have  bnilt  abont  70  onilding^,  which  we  retain  and  own,  together  with  the 
psuiies  interested  with  me. 

Q.  Are  you  building  business  houses  or  residences? — A.  All  kinds;  chiefly,  of 
course,  I  should  say,  flats  and  stores.  It  is  hard  to  state  with  accuracy  just  how 
that  would  be  divided. 

Q.  Is  your  building  done  by  contractors? — A.  No;  we  build  ourselves;  auite 
independent.  There  comes  in  the  difficulty.  We  have  our  own  shop,  ana  we 
repair  our  own  houses,  and  we  build  our  own  houses.  Of  course  we  pve  out 
contracts  for  specific  things  in  the  building  of  the  houses— specific  jobs  m  cases. 

Q.  How  do  you  obtain  your  material? — ^A.  We  buy  it  in  Chicago. 

Q.  How  do  you  obtain  your  labor? — ^A.  We  keep  a  body  of  men  at  all  times — 
carpenters,  plumbers,  pamters — ^in  our  employ,  and  then  we  employ  such  other 
men  as  we  require  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  speed  with  which  we  want 
the  work  done.  We  should  be  called  a  scab  shop;  that  is  to  say,  our  men  as  a  rule 
are  nonunion  men.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  consent  and  agree  to  employ  union 
labor  exclusively. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  work  done?— A.  I  shall  answer 
that  yes  and  no.  This  morning,  for  example,  we  lose  so  many  painters,  so  many 
carpenters.  That  is  a  difficulty;  and  at  times  our  men  have  been  assaulted,  heads 
knocked  in,  buildings  picketed;  but  through  all  we  have  gone  without  great  loss 
or  any  great  difficulty.  The  questions  you  are  asking  me  could  be  answered  in 
greater  detail  by  my  son,  who  is  here,  and  who  is  the  practical  man,  who  does  the 
work  himself. 

Q.  Then  you  may  make  your  own  statement  as  fully  as  you  desire  to  state  it, 
without  further  interrogatories,  and  when  your  son  comes  upon  the  stand  he  can 
go  into  these  further  details. — A.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  think  the  situation  may 
Be  diagnosed  in  about  this  way  in  this  city,  and  I  take  it  as  typical  of  the  whole 
countiy :  We  have  a  body  of  men  on  one  side  who  are  manufacturers,  and  on  the 
other  side  we  have  a  body  of  men  who  are  laborers;  both  have  their  products  to 
sell;  they  are  both  in  a  combine,  and  the  combine  of  laborers  is  no  more  strict 
and  hardly  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  manufacturers,  whom,  I  see  by  the  papers, 
you  have  had  oefore  you.  The  manufacturers,  the  men  from  whom  we  buy  ma- 
terial and  with  whom  we  deal,  are  nearly  all  within  the  last  few  years  becoming 
trusts,  and  their  prices  have  gone  up  so  that  it  costs  100  per  cent  more  to  build 
to-day  than  it  did  a  year  ago.  This  is  stated  roughly.  I  could  give  details,  and 
doubtless  other  witnesses  will  give  details.  It  nas  become  impossible  for  us  to 
do  anything  else  than  deal  with  these  gentlemen  and  pay  these  prices.  We,  like 
the  rest  of  tne  public,  are  entirely  powerless.  It  is  only  when  there  is  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  great  elements,  the  labor  and  the  manufacturing  elements,  that 
it  looks  as  if  the  public,  in  examining,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  these  con- 
ditions, might  look  into  the  question  and  see  whether  back  of  all  this  apparent 
interest  of  the  public  there  is  not  a  greater  interest;  that  is,  some  mode  or  check- 
ing the  power  of  these  great  corporations,  who  are  the  real  masters  of  us  all, 
including  the  laboring  men.  I  see  that  Mr.  Gompers  is  of  opinion  that  trusts 
are  good  things. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  no;  Mr.  Gompers Go  ahead;  I  must  not  interrupt  you. 

You  make  your  statement;  I  have  no  right  to  interrupt  you. 

The  Witness.  If  he  has  not  said  it  I  snail  be  glad  to  know  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Where  did  he  make  this  statement?— A.  I  thought 
at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  labor  men.    Isn't  he  president 

Mr.  Kennedy  (interrupting) .  He  is  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.    If  you  desire  I  will  tell  you  what  his  position  is. 

The  Witness.  I  should  like  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  His  position  is  this:  That  the  labor  unions  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  control  the  trusts.  He  says  they  fear  national  legislation,  because  the  national 
legislation  which  will  affect  the  trusts  may,  in  a  ^eater  degree,  affect  tiie  labor 
unions;  and  he  has  not  any  faith  in  their  control  through  national  legislation. 
He  would  prefer,  as  far  as  the  labor  unions  are  concerned,  to  have  them  take 
their  chances  in  a  struggle  with  the  trusts  independently  of  Federal  legislation. 
He  says  that  the  development  has  not  gone  along  far  enough  to  show  whether  they 
are  or  are  not  a  good  thmg  for  the  labor  unions.  That  is  Mr.  G^mpers's  position, 
not  exactly  in  his  words,  but  that  is  the  position  he  took  in  his  journal,  and  before 
the  trust  conference  here  last  summer,  and  before  our  commission  in  Washington. 

The  Witness.  I  am  glad  to  know  he  did  not  take  so  broad  a  view,  but  ne  did 
take  the  view  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  trusts  are  an  injury,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 
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The  Witness.  Very  well.  Now  I  can  illustrate,  it  seems  to  me,  how  the  trusts 
are  the  real  masters,  and  Mr.  Gk)mi)ers  will  discover  it.  For  example,  here  is  a 
body  of  men  in  a  trust,  on  any  subject  you  please — steel.  They  have  factories 
all  over  the  country.  They  have  one  here,  with  their  men  in  Chicago.  They 
simply  give  notice  to  these  men:  "  Gentlemen,  we  will  cease  to  manufacture  here 
in  Chicago ;  we  will  manufacture  hereafter  in  New  York  or  Buffalo. "  How  power- 
less are  these  labor  unions  against  that  combination!  Is  not  it  the  real  master? 
Can  it  not  say  whether  they  shall  work  or  not  in  Chicago  or  Buffalo?  This  is  not 
a  theory;  it  is  exactly  what  the  trusts  have  done,  to  my  certain  teowledge — ^noti- 
fied their  men:  **  Gentlemen,  work  or  not  in  this  little  town;  but  if  you  don't  work 
we  will  do  our  manufacturing  elsewhere.*'  I  recognize  the  man  can  say  that  to 
him;  that  he  can  do  it  1,000  miles  away  or  500  miles  away — simply  a  master.  All 
the  picketing  ever  heard  of  or  combinations  ever  known  would  not  affect  that  feu- 
dal lord  at  all.  No,  sir;  I  think  we  are  getting  back  into  the  feudal  system.  Per- 
mit me  to  suggest  here  that  the  feudal  system  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  because 
inventions  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  feudal  lord  to  control.  But  now  the 
feudal  lords  own  the  inventions;  they  control  them;  they  have  the  patents  in  all 
tiie  different  ^eat  industries,  and  how  is  that  master  to  oe  displaced?  How  many 
millions  will  it  take  to  put  yourself  in  his  position  in  this  or  that  trust?  Now,  I 
think,  if  Mr.  Gompers  can  not  see  that  this  man  is  a  Nero,  Tiberius,  or  a  Kaiser — 
the  real  master  to-day — ^he  does  not  look  very  deeply  into  the  matter.  And  if  our 
friends  the  labor  unions  unite  with  the  trusts,  as  they  may,  it  will  make,  of 
course,  the  most  striking  combination  known,  and  they  will  put  the  public  at 
their  feet  everywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  fear  a  combination  between  the  trusts  and  the 
labor  unions?— A.  I  can  not  say  I  fear  anything,  but  I  do  think  that  is  exactly 
what  will  come  and  has  come.  Just  as  the  railroad  men  desire  a  complete  soli- 
darity with  their  employees,  so  the  feudal  lord  will  desire  a  complete  solidarity 
with  his  slaves,  or  whatever  you  call  a  laborer  under  the  present  system;  for  if 
he  does  not  work  for  him  he  can  not  work  for  anybody;  does  not  need  a  blacklist 
at  all;  it  is  enough  to  know  the  master,  the  head  of  the  trust,  is  a  master;  there 
are  no  other  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  practically;  in  some  instances  none 
others.  I  do  not  think  the  Standard  is  by  any  means  the  greatest  monopoly. 
There  are  others  quite  as  great,  that  absolutely  leave  nobody  out,  to  employ  or  to 
manufacture  a  commodity  that  may  be  indispensable  to  your  breakfast  table  or 
mine. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  more  to  say  than  what  is  indicated  by  my  sug- 
gestions. I  think  they  are  somewh at  fruitful .  I  look  upon  the  conditions  existing 
here  as  a  mere  lo<3al  quarrel  between  the  combinations,  just  as  powerful  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other.  My  sympathies  are  with  the  unions,  I  must  say,  because  I 
think  they  are  a  very  misguided  lot  of  men,  who  are  doing  the  very  best  they 
know  in  a  struggle  which  they  have  in  common  with  me  and  with  you;  and  I 
wish  them  well,  if  I  could  wish  anybody  well  who  is  a  tyrant  and  who  resorts  to 
war  and  picketing,  and  all  that.    I  can  not  blame  him;  I  am  sorry  for  him. 

I  wish  I  knew  some  better  way,  and  I  wish  you  gentlemen  would  point  it  out  to 
the  public  when  you  get  to  Washington,  or  wherever  you  make  your  rejwrt;  show 
them  how  a  man  can  have  the  opportunities  for  a  career  for  himself  and  children 
that  he  formerly  had,  and  how  many  millions  it  would  take  to  secure  independence 
to  a  man  in  this  or  that  business.  You  will  have  to  measure  the  number  of  mil- 
lions in  the  trust,  the  four  or  five  hundred  that  we  have.  To  me  that  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  most  difficult;  it  must  be  most  difficult  for  a  statesman  to 
determine  what  to  do.  On  the  one  hand,  of  course,  there  is  the  encouragement 
of  property  and  capital,  and  on  the  other  the  question  is,  how  far  can  you  encour- 
age a  man  to  make  these  millions,  safely  and  consistently  with  the  interest  of  the 
public?  I  recognize  the  element  of  truth  in  the  testimony  given  before  you  by 
some  very  distinguished  men  here  in  our  city,  who  really  represent  trusts,  talking 
about  interests  or  property  and  the  rights  of  property.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  on  both  sides,  but  I  don't  see  how,  in  the  interests  of  man,  we  can  encourage 
the  acquisition  of  property  to  the  extent  that  forbids  nine-tenths  of  the  men  to 

Sut  out  their  greatest  efforts  for  the  acquisition  of  property.  I  look  upon  the  old 
lustration  of  the  big  ox  that  has  the  trough  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  trusts. 
The  statesman  is  bound,  without  knocking  off  the  horns  or  killing  the  aforesaid 
ox,  to  get  him  back  in  some  way  or  other.  There  are  different  modes;  there  are 
some  very  poor  modes;  doubtless  those  who  hear  me  will  think  my  modes  are 
just  as  poor — but  some  very  poor  modes  have  been  suggested  of  deabng  with  the 
problem;  publicity,  for  example,  which  is  a  favorite  mode.  That  is  a  kmd  of  folly 
that  reminds  me  of  Webster's  dealing  with  slavery — ^his  4th  of  March  speech  in 
1850,  you  remember.    He  said  slavery  would  abolish  itself  in  150  years.    Yes; 
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with  it,  all  the  laws  of  life;  yes;  but  we  tabooed  him,  did  we  not?  because  we 
were  not  willing  to  live  our  lives  in  conflict  with  slavery.  We  struggled  with  it. 
Publicity  will  not  stop  a  man  from  making  a  great  fortune.  The  men  who  have 
been  before  you,  some  of  them,  made  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  in  a  short 
time  from  little  beginnings.  How  can  you  expect  such  a  man  to  believe  other- 
wise than  that  he  has  made  it  rightfully?  Much  of  it  he  has,  no  doubt;  but  what 
are  we  to  do,  and  how  much  wul  be  left  for  mankind,  if  our  neighbors  are  going 
to  be  made  immensely  rich  by  interests  in  trusts,  or  if  they  can  command  labor, 
as  Brother  GK)mpers  might,  it  he  represented  a  mighty  monopoly  of  labor,  on  the 
other  side? 

Q.  You  would  hardly  call  that  a  monopoly,  would  you? — A.  The  very  greatest 
I  know.  I  sympathize  with  it;  I  can  not  help  it,  because  I  think  it  is  a  struggle 
with  another  monopoly,  a  series  of  monopolies;  it  is  their  labor  and  their  bread. 

Q.  You  knew,  however,  less  than  one-half  of  the  worWngmen  of  the  United 
States  are  in  labor  unions,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  but  the  other  half  are  being 
driven  in  with  a  ^n. 

Q.  Hardly  call  it  a  monopoly? — A.  I  would  call  it  a  monopoly.  If  some  man 
had  half  of  the  oil  of  the  country  I  would  say  he  had  a  monopoly,  although  the 
other  amount  might  be  divided,  and  making  war  on  the  other. 

Q.  The  tendency  might  be  toward  monopoly. — A.  Well,  it  truly  is  a  monop- 
oly here  in  Chica&:o.  We  can  not  get  on  with  ease  and  comfort,  you  know,  with- 
out constant  troubles  of  that  kind.  You  send  a  workman,  as  I  sent  him,  to  work 
on  the  north  side,  within  a  month — a  man  putting  down  floors.  In  comes  another 
man,  and  he  doesn't  look  up;  he  is  knocked  down;  a  superintendent  is  sent  to  the 
hospital  because  he  is  not  a  union  man.  He  has  been  working  for  me  for  5 
years.  Any  remedy  for  it?  I  can  not  suggest  any.  Here  was  tne  work  going 
on,  houses  being  repaired;  we  were  enraging  8  or  4  laborers  in  that  hoase; 
that  was  an  offense  against  the  union.  Now,  they  are  blind.  I  can  not  blame 
them  for  nice  distinctions;  but  I  call  that  a  terrible  tyranny,  do  you  not?  Aaid 
when  you  go  to  the  police  they  have  the  same  feeling  that  you  and  I  have — that  I 
have  been  telling  you  about.  The  mayor  has  the  same.  He  comes  out  and  says, 
be  neutral  between  the  two.  Neutrality  between  the  two  is  like  neutrabty 
between  a  man  a  foot  high  and  a  man  10  feet  high.  The  poor  nonunion  man — 
what  can  he  do?  Neutrality  arises,  but  it  is  for  the  union.  They  are  all  in  place 
in  this  city.  Yet  I  can  not  blame  Mayor  Harrison,  good  Democrat  as  he  is, 
though  I  have  always  been  a  Republican— good  Democrat  as  he  is— I  can  not  blame 
him.  The  sympathy  of  the  pouce  is  all  with  the  union  man,  you  know.  They 
are  the  guardians  of  our  peace.  They  are  practically  all  on  the  other  side. 
Although  they  are  neutral,  and  although  they  are  preserving  the  peace,  they  do 
not  get  there  in  time;  they  are  never  there  when  there  is  a  call.  Any  man  who  is 
acquainted  with  this  city  knows  just  how  true  that  is.  I  have  been  to  the  police 
myself  asking  for  protection  in  this  very  case.  He  says  very  promptly,  we  will 
give  it.  What  kind  of  protection?  Why,  he  will  go  to  the  house  and  take  charge 
of  the  house.  *  *  My  dear  fellow,  that  man  will  be  attacked  on  the  street. "  '  *  Well, 
we  can  not  accompany  men  to  and  from  labor."  That  is  the  condition  in  Chicago 
to-day.  That  will  be  the  condition,  if  I  understand  it.  as  long  as  these  great 
I)owers  stand  here  organized.  And  I  can  not  blame  the  poor  laboring  man.  I 
can  not.  He  is  doing  what  you  and  I,  as  men,  think  he  has  the  right  to  do — pre- 
serve his  life,  and  his  family  and  his  bread — and  every  trust  law  excepts  him.  Our 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  1  know,  iust  decided  that  the  Texas  trust 
law  must  be  obeyed  by  the  corporations,  notwithstanding  the  exception. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  labor  unions  included  in  the  antitrust  laws?— A. 
No;  I  would  like  to  see  somebody  free.  I  would  like  somebody  to  fight  the  trusts 
a  little.  I  do  not  want  the  trusts  injured.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  going  to 
do  or  where  you  are  going  to  come  out  if  they  are  not  checked.  If  Carnegie  is 
to  have  500,000,000,  and  Rockefeller  several  hundred,  and  Vanderbilt  several  hun- 
dred— and  I  regard  this  business  as  the  same  business  that  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years — I  think  it  is  an  issue  of  chromos  and  combination:  the  same  thing  in 
railroads  as  it  is  in  other  trusts,  exactly.  Our  masters  live  in  New  York  largely, 
you  know;  we  are  getting  up  a  lot  of  masters  here  at  home.  I  know  we  will 
work  for  them,  and  fight  for  them,  or  die  for  them.  I  am  sure  they  are  fighting 
for  them  pretty  well  down  in  South  Africa,  under  the  same  conditions  exactly. 
But  why  won't  our  men  be  reduced  to  be  paupers  here  as  they  are  quasi  paupers 
abroad?  I  do  not  know  why.  They  talked  about  our  imitating  the  rest  of  the 
world;  we  are  just  going  back  where  the  rest  of  the  world  are.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  exempt  from  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  Asia  or  Europe;  not  at  all;  we 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  thing.  I  think  the  union  men  are  right  in  that  par- 
ticular, but  utterly  wrong  in  this  war,  this  picketing,  fights,  and  all  that;  but  how 
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otherwise  are  they  to  fight  these  men?  You  and  I  don't  fight  them;  the  public 
doesn*t  fight  them;  our  Attorney-General  doesn't  fight  them;  our  President  recog- 
nizes the  trust  abuses,  but  doesn't  do  anything  against  tiiem.  He  is  a  great 
executive  oflScer,  but  he  has  not  done  an3rthing,  has  he?  I  am  his  friend.  I  do 
not  know  that  anybody  has  ever  done  anvthing  against  them,  or  ever  will. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  should  be  done? — A.  I  should  suggest  that  in  grant- 
ing them  power  to  incorporate  we  limit  the  amount  they  shall  make,  their  rates. 
What  shall  vou  have?  What  prices  shall  you  name?  I  would  do  that,  and  1  cer 
tainly  would,  do  the  other  thing — the  fixing  the  amount  of  dividends  they  shall  get. 
The  English  have  such  a  law.  Why  can  not  we  imitate  it?  We  shall  ^et  our  anti- 
trust law  repealed  here  this  winter,  becatise  why?  Every  man  is  either  in  the 
trust  or  seeking  to  get  in,  and  looking  with  a  kmd  of  commiseration  upon  the 
men  who  are  out;  and  he  can  not  help  it;  money  is  a  little  god,  that  is  all;  we  all 
seek  it,  and  therefore  when  you  get  a  trust  in  the  presence  of  a  judge,  or  in  vour 
presence  or  mine,  we  deal  lightly  with  it,  because  we  feel  that  the  man  bad  oeen 
in  competition,  lost  great  sums  of  money  in  times  i)ast,  and  here  he  is  creeping 
out  and  making  a  little  something,  and  we  say.  Now  let  him.  That  is  what  we 
say.  But  here  he  is  a  great  master — with  500,000,000  in  Carnegie's  hands  and 
several  hundred  millions  in  Rockefeller's — ^we  are  face  to  face  with  the  serious 
side  of  that  question,  and  I  know  of  no  way  except  to  grapple  with  it.  But  the 
labor  unions — ^Heaven  knows  that  is  precisely  the  same  thing  over  again.  They 
are  imitating. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  they  are  forced  to  do  it? — ^A.  Yes;  indeed  I  do;  indeed  I 
think  they  are  forced  to  do  it;  but  it  is  exactly  as  it  is  done  South,  you  know;  the 
laws  recognize  black  men  and  white  men  just  alike,  don't  they?  But  the  laws  are 
not  enforced.  Up  here  the  same  way,  there  are  laws  against  trusts, "laws  against 
violence,  and  all  those  laws  are  not  enforced. 

Q.  Are  not  the  trusts  leaving  your  State  because  they  say  the  laws  are  inrmical 
to  their  interests? — A.  I  have  heard  that  they  said  so,  but  I  don't  know  where 
they  can  go  and  be  more  immune  than  they  are  here.  They  have  never  had  a 
prosecution  here.  Why  should  they  leave  here?  What  I  say  is  that  they  will 
repeal  this  law  here  this  winter. 

Q.  This  coming  winter?— A.  Yes.  Then  e^ery  doctrinaire,  like  Mr.  Hadley, 
of  Yale,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt — all  these  men  recommend  publicity;  which  means 
wait,  suffer,  let  it  go  till  these  men  feel  disgraced  by  the  fortunes  they  are  heap- 
ing up.  They  do  not  show  any  particular  sign  of  it  now,  do  they?  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  publicity  about  the  Standard  Oil;  but  I  never  heard  of 
Rockefeller  feeling  bad  over  it,  or  of  any  one  blushing  for  his  acquaintance.  If 
the  xjublicity  would  limit  the  rates  and  dividends  or  the  trusts,  or  the  prices. 
Instead  of  allowing  them  to  double  and  treble  them,  that  would  be  a  remedy.  I 
remember  very  well  Jere  Black,  the  distinguished  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 
I  saw  him  just  before  his  death  here,  and  I  sympathized  with  him  in  some  strug- 
gles that  took  place  then.  His  statement  to  me  then  was  what  I  have  repeated 
to  you — ^that  the  remedy  is  to  regulate  the  rate.  I  only  extend  it  to  the  rate  of 
the  dividend.  Massachuetts,  you  remember,  tried  that  many  years  ago.  I  think 
she  never  abandoned  it,  but  she  sends  her  men  out  here  and  they  build  our  roads 
and  they  charge  us  what  they  please. 

Q.  Are  all  building  materials  used  in  Chicago  controlled  by  trusts? — A.  That 
is  a  very  broad  question,  and  I  should  like  to  let  it  be  answered,  if  you  would,  by 
some  other  witness. 

Q.  You  said  the  cost  of  the  building A.  (Interrupting.)  Yes;  it  is  true.    I 

should  say  it  is  true  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  were  so  controlled;  but  as  to  the  detail 
of  it  and  just  how  they  are  controlled  I  should  like  to  give  it  you  by  another  wit- 
ness, who  is  in  the  office  and  exitctly  familiar  with  the  facts. 

Q.  You  said  the  cost  of  building  nad  increased A.  (Interrupting.)  A  hun- 
dred per  cent  in  a  year. 

Q.  Is  that  true;  literally  true?— A.  Certainly  50  pei  cent.  I  have  heard  a  great 
de^  of  discussion  about  it,  and  I  should  say  100  per  cent.  Yes;  I  think  it  is 
■  literaDy  true.  And  then  you  would  not  like  to  build  in  the  face  of  this  labor 
trouble. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  of  the  mechanics  in  the  building  trades  been  increased  100 
per  cent? — A.  No. 

Q.  Fifty  per  cent? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  details.    No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Nor  25  per  cent?— A.  I  don't  pretend  to  know  with  accuracy  things  that 
ought  to  be  stated  with  precision  like  that. 


Q.  Has  there  been  practically  any  increase  in  the  wages  of  mechanics  in  the 
btmding  trades? — A.  There  has  been  some  increase. 

/Google 


Q.  Bather  small,  though?— A.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 
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Q.  If  the  cost  of  building  has  increased  100  per  cent  withont  the  wages  of  the 
workingmen  having  made  an  appreciable  increase,  would  von  blame  the  working- 
men  for  making  demands  for  higher  wages? — A.  Certainly  not;  only,  yon  see,  it 
cuts  us  in  two,  men  who  are  building,  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  these  two  prices 
for  materials,  and  then  when  we  are  asked  to  pay  two  prices  for  labor  we  do  not 
look  upon  that  with  equanimity.  Our  rents  have  been  such  that  they  are  scarcely 
equal  to  the  outgo.  Many  owners  of  real  estate  have  been  ruined.  Real  estate 
in  Chicago  is  more  depressed  than  in  New  York,  and  I  think  more  than  in  most 
places,  from  my  information. 

Q.  Is  the  tendency  of  the  rents  upward  now? — ^A.  The  tendency  of  the  rents 
has  not,  in  the  face  even  of  these  strikes,  which  have  cut  off  building,  been  per- 
ceptibly upward,  so  far  as  I  know;  they  have  not  been  raised  by  us,  and  we  have, 
as  you  see,  large  holdings. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  tendency  to  increase? — ^A.  I  have  heard  of  the  story 
in  the  paper,  and  of  course  there  must  be  a  strengthening  of  ofiQce  rents;  but  I 
don't  believe  they  can  raise  them  appreciably;  the  town  is  overbuilt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  people  who  have  these  properties  to  rent  look  with  much 
alarm  on  the  strike  that  is  no  win  existence?— A.  I  am  pleased  with  it;  that  is,  as 
a  landlord;  as  a  man,  no.  It  is  a  great  injury  to  the  city.  I  have  an  interest 
both  ways — for  myself  as  the  owner  of  property,  I  could  not  be  more  benefited 
than  by  having  people  stop  building,  corud  I  ?  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  not  be 
mucn  more  harmed  than  by  having  people  unable  to  pay  their  rent,  as  the  strikers 
will  become,  and  as  the  people  will  oecome.  So  a  man,  if  he  is  not  v.ery  narrow, 
should  do  all  he  can  for  peace,  and  I  should  do  all  I  can  for  peace. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  member,  I  judge,  of  the  Building  Contractors*  Council? — A. 
No;  nor  any  other  combine. 

Q.  Have  they  sought  to  get  you  into  membership  in  that  organization? — A. 
Certainly  not  me,  personally.  I  am  not  aware  of  their  making  any  offers 
elsewhere.  They  may  have  done  it  to  some  of  my  managers  or  those  associated 
with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  presume  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  you  are  associ- 
ated with  them  or  not?— A.  Perfectly;  I  think. 

Q.  Would  others,  through  their«ombination  and  through  the  dealings  with  the 
trusts  controlling  these  building  materials,  have  the  power  to  visit  displeasure  on 
you  In  any  way? — A.  No  more  than  they  do,  I  think.  You  know  we  can  not  really 
buy  directly. 

Q.  Directly  from  the  trusts? — A.  No;  the  details  of  that  I  brought  a  witness 
witn  me  to  tell  you  exactly.  You  ought  to  know,  to  see  how  they  are.  The  com- 
bination is  here.  A  trust  is  actually  established  here.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  with 
the  accuracy  and  precision  that  a  man  would  who  knew  every  fact  in  detail  him- 
self; but  I  will  give  you  my  impression  touching  it,  and  as  I  am  advised.  A  trust 
is  established  in  sash  and  blinds,  on  the  theory  that  you  can  not  bring  any  sash  and 
blinds  from  outside  of  the  city.  So  stable  is  the  position  of  the  trust  and  so 
thorough  is  the  combination  that  we  can  rely  on  that  fact.  But  I  suppose  this 
state  of  affairs  existing  here  exists  in  other  great  cities;  whether  to  the  same 
extent  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  is  the  title  of  your  firm? — ^A.  I  have  no  firm;  my 
name  is  George  F.  Harding. 

Q.  You  conduct  it  as  an  individual? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  that  the  labor  organizations  were 
the  only  force  capable  of  opposing  and  maintaining  themselves  with  these  trusts?— 
A.  I  tmnk  you  state  that  a  little  wide;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  say  they  undertake 
it,  and  they  are  the  only  men  that  I  know  of  that  at  the  present  time 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  You  rather  approve  their  attitude,  in  opposition  to  the 
trusts?— A.  If  I  lived  in  France,  and  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  nobles,  I 
should  be  pleased  if  the  man  on  top  had  to  struggle  with  the  man  below;  in  that 
sense,  yes. 

Q.  You  deprecate  the  attempt  of  labor  unions  to  coerce  nonunion  men? — A. 
Oh,  yes;  because  that  strikes  at  the  very  basis  of  our  institutions,  doesn't  it? 

Q.  Can  the  labor  unions  successfully  compete  with  these  great  organizations  of 
capital  if  they  can  be  successfully  attackcKl  from  the  other  side  by  their  own 
friends,  or  by  the  workmen?  In  other  words,  unless  they  can  make  their  union 
effective,  can  they  successfully  oppose  the  organization  of  capital? — ^A.  No;  I 
think  they  are  doing  as  well  as  they  know,  if  you  are  going  to  do  it  that  way. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  way? — A.  I  have  pointed  out  the  way,  I  think. 

Q.  As  conditions  now  exist? — A.  I  do  not  know  why,  under  our  laws,  it  is  not 
possible  to  fix  the  dividend  that  shall  be  paid  by  a  corporation,  or  the  amount  of 
money  that  sh^  be  charged  by  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  can  be  done  under  the  Constitution? — ^A.  I  know  it  can  be 
done  under  our  constitution. 

Q.  I  am  speakinjof  of  the  United  States. — A.  Well,  that  is  a  Question;  you  know, 
as  a  lawyer,  that  is  a  very  intricate  and  difficult  one.  Brother  Griggs,  I  think, 
says  no;  Attorney-General  says  no,  it  can  not  be  done;  but  I  think  very  much 
more  can  be  done,  if  you  ask  me;  and  I  don't  think  we  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
friends  at  that  point  at  all.  1  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  our  friends;  I  do 
not  look  to  either  Democrats  or  Republicans. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  labor  organizations? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  employ  union  labor?— A.  No. 

Q.  Whjr?— A.  Can  do  better. 

Q.  Get  it  cheaper? — ^A.  Yes;  cheaper  and  better,  because  they  impose  upon  you 
what  they  please,  you  know.  They  make  you  employ  a  poor  man;  that  is  the 
practical  effect  of  what  they  do. 

Q.  You  are  not  opposed  to  labor  orgranizations,  but  you  only  employ  nonunion 
labor? — A.  Oh,  I  will  employ  union  labor  if  they  will  consent  to  be  employed.  I 
think  you  misunderstana  me.  I  spoke  too  widely,  if  I  said  that.  We  have  had 
imion  men  in  our  employ  within  a  month. 

Q.  There  is  really  no  other  way  in  which  labor  can  protect  itself  except  by 
organization,  is  there? — A.  No;  unless  labor,  not  following  the  doctrine  of  Ireland, 
will  join  the  public  in  real  and  effective  defense;  if  they  get  the  public  to  join 
them  in  a  real  and  effective  defense  against  their  real  enemies. 

Q.  But  the  public,  like  you,  are  engaged  in  getting  labor  as  cheaply  as  they 
can. — A.  There  are  no  members  of  the  public  who  are  quixotic  enough  to  pay 
more  than  a  thing  is  offered  to  them  for. 

S.  That  is  the  natural  inclination? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  And  as  the  capital  of  4abor  is  its  labor,  naturally  it  is  interested  in  main- 
taining that  at  the  highest  price? — A.  I  think  the  labor  unions  are  good  things;  I 
like  to  see  them  thinrang  the  questions  over.  I  like  to  see  them  with  their  mles, 
if  they  could  ^et  straightforward  and  sound  rules.  There  are  some  very  absurd 
rules  that  limit  the  amount  a  man  shall  do.    That  is  a  terrible  thing. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  better,  from  the  employers'  standpoint,  to  encourage  organ- 
ized labor,  and  thus  try  to  introduce  a  worthy,  reasonable  sentiment  among  them, 
than  to  rouse  their  opposition  by  employing  others? — A.  I  think  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  employ  men  without  reference  to  it;  at  the  same  time  I  have  no 
objection  to  employing  union  men,  such  as  that  of  men  I  have  heard  saying  they 
would  not  employ  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  labor  unions  have  bettered  the  conditions  surroimding  labor 
men? — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Increased  wages? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Given  them  a  better  living?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Then  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  on  reasonable  lines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  you  object  to  are,  the  coercive  methods  of  unions? — A.  I  encourage 
them  against  this  other  vast  body  of  men,  but  I  think  I  should  be  allowed  to 
enoploy  the  best  man  and  at  the  best  rate  I  can  get. 

Q.  Does  not  that  S^me  reasoning  of  yours  apply  to  these  trusts?  Are  not  your 
arguments  formed  on  it? — A.  I  am  not  acute  enough  to  see  how  that  could  be. 

Q.  To  get  all  they  can  for  the  least  money? — A.  That  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, away  down  at  the  bottom;  you  might  say  everybody  did,  and  the  trust  like 
the  rest. 

Q.  Where  you,  as  an  individual,  are  doing  it,  they  are  doing  it  as  an  aggre^- 
tion,  are  they  not?— ^A.  Oh,  no;  very  far  from  it,  if  you  please.  A  trust  is  unlike 
me  and  unlike  you,  and  unlike  anybody  else;  how?  It  is  a  combination  of  men 
that  control,  for  example,  material.    You  must  pay  their  prices. 

Q.  They  control  because  of  their  aggregation? — A.  You  must  buy  at  their  price. 
I  must  buy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  their  price.  For  example,  nails,  you 
know — steel  men  have  put  nails  up  from  a  dollar  to  three  or  four,  haven't  they? 
That  is  only  an  example.  Lumber  is  higher  than  it  ever  was.  Nobody  building 
here,  but  higher  than  it  ever  was;  curious  state  of  affairs. 

Q.  Is  that  condition  wholly  due  to  the  promotion  of  combinations,  or  is  it  due 
in  some  measure  to  the  general  addition  that  has  gone  on  along  the  line  owing  to 
the  improved  condition  in  the  country?— A.  Undoubtedly  due  to  improved  con- 
ditions; but  it  is  not  all  owing  to  that.  It  started  earlier,  without  any  reference 
to  this  improved  condition;  went  by  leaps  and  bounds,  such  as  the  improved 
conditions  did  not  warrant  at  all.  Paint  for  several  years  was  63  or  65  cents  per 
hundred,  and  as  soon  as  the  trust  was  formed  they  bought  everything  there  was  of 
the  kind  for  sale  at  the  different  factories  which  they  combined.  The  price  went 
up  to  about  $3,  and  has  since  been  maintained  at  something  like  $2  ana  $8.    That 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  the  improvement.  That  is  one  of  these  trusts  formed 
within  2  or  3  years  past,  and  long  before  we  dreamed  that  there  would  be  this 
improvement  of  which  you  speak;  this  prosperity  that  is  in  sight  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that. 

Q.  Were  there  not  trusts  in  existence  4  or  5  years  ago  when  everything  was 
depressed  and  prices  were  lower  than  they  had  ever  been,  at  least  for  many 
years?— A.  There  were  not  many  trusts  existing  4  or  5  years  ago,  were  there? 

Q.  That  was  the  question  I  asked  you. — A.  The  Standard  Oil  was  the  head 
trust,  and  the  tobacco  trust  and  a  few  of  those  great  trusts. 

Q.  Prices  were  very  low  in  everything  then,  were  they  not?— A.  Oh,  yes.  Trusts 
are  not  always  maintained  in  the  heart  of  a  panic.  With  business  prosperity  ^ 
gained — ^prosperty  for  themselves. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  have  trusts  as  a  rule  enhanced  the  price  of  their  products? — 
A.  Undoubtedly,  three  or  four  fold  in  many  instances. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  have  they  ever  reduced  the  price  of  a  commodity  which 
they  furnished? — ^A.  My  attention  has  never  been,  called  to  it  if  theyhave.  They 
may  have  done  so.  They  may  find  it  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  Why  should  a 
man,  when  he  is  master,  and  when  he  can  put  his  hand  in  your  pocket  and  take 
out  what  he  pleases — can  he  be  trusted  to  take  out  just  as  much  as  he  should? 

Q.  In  your  judgment  would  the  world  or  would  this  country  be  better  off  with- 
out labor  unions  and  corporations  and  trusts,  with  each  man  working  upon  his 
individual  option  and  according  to  his  merit  and  with  all  the  independence  that 
he  could  ask? — ^A.  There  is  a  large  question  there  that  I  can  not  answer.  I  am 
not  wise  enough  to  know  whether  we  could  discard  all  forms  we  have,  but  I  should 
think  that  if  a  man  was  encouraged  to  accumulate  property  only  to  the  extent  that 
he  could  safely  accumulate  it,  consistently  with  the  mterests  of  the  public,  we 
should  be  a  better  world,  and,  without  socialism,  we  should  be  a  better  country. 
There  would  not  be  any  socialism  in  that.  I  think  there  is  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culty right  here,  if  you  please.  You  have  studied  deeply  as  a  lawyer  the  ground 
on  which  property  is  based.  The  right  of  property  is  based,  is  it  not.  upon  the 
presumption  that  we  are  interested,  tne  State  is  interested,  the  public  are  inter- 
ested ,  in  encouraging  industry.  That  acquisition  is  sought  to  be  promoted .  When 
you  go  and  give  a  man  one  million  or  a  hundred  million  I  think  you  give  him  too 
much. 

Q.  More  than  he  ought  to  have  now? — ^A.  I  think  that  everyone  is  putting  down  ' 
his  values. 

Q.  You  think  our  country  now  should  limit  the  amount  of  wealth  a  man  should 
have?— A.  Yes,  in  some  form  or  other;  by  an  income  tax  or  in  some  other  way. 

Q.  My  question  was  simply  this;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  trusts  and  com- 
binations nave  destroyed  individual  enterprise  and  independence  and  liberty  of 
action,  and  you  have  oeen  talking  very  interestingly,  and  I  iust  simply  wanted 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  that  condition  of  things  would  be  better  than  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  now  find  ourselves — whether  such  a  condition  is  really  possible 
in  this  day  and  age  of  the  world. — A.  I  should  have  to  answer  that  with  great 
care  in  this  way,  ft  I  answer  it  a  little  bit  more  fully  than  I  have  heretofore  on  the 
point,  that  trusts  have  these  very  bad  influences  which  I  speak  of,  destroying 
opportunities  to  raise  our  children,  and  seizing  the  money  of  the  country  in 
great  masses.  It  is  apparent,  is  it  not,  this  influence?  That  is,  your  children  can 
not  walk  out  and  go  into  a  new  business  unless  they  have  flfteen  or  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars;  or  they  can  not  go  into  it  unless  they  have  an  abundance,  and  they  can 
not  go  into  it  then  unless  they  have  the  skilled  labor,  can  they?  That  being  the 
answer,  they  have  very  great  and  serious  drawbacks.  And  when  I  find,  on  the 
oth^  hand,  that  a  body  of  men  have  these  chromos,  and  they  sell  them  for  ten 
millions,  a  hundred  millions— twentymillions,  not  less  than  that,  twenty  or  forty— 
and  these  chromos  are  sold  in  New  York,  why  I  find  a  very  serious  question  comes 
up  as  to  what  will  happen  to  you  and  me  by  virtue  of  the  accumulation  of  money 
by  the  men  who  seize  the  arteries  of  commerce  and  of  our  life.  Now,  then,  could 
we  do  without  this?  That  is  the  question  you  prox)ound.  There  are  400  or  500 
trusts  that  have  just  sprung  into  fife,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  do  without  them. 
If  you  ask  me  that  question,  I  think  they  ought  to  have  been  stopped  long  ago.  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  been  prosecuted.  I  should  be  very  sorry  now  that  we 
have  allowed  them,  you  know,  to  ^o  on  and  to  embrace  so  much  of  the  interests  of 
the  country — that  is,  1  am  answenng,  you  see,  the  other  side— I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  them  rudely  struck  down,  because  these  chromos  have  gone  into  the 
hands  of  our  people,  children  and  widows,  and  taken  in  societies,  and  all  that. 

Q.  Has  not  that  always  been  true  of  enterprises  of  one  kind  and  another?— A. 
Oh,  that  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Q.  That  is,  that  fictitious  values  have  been  created? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  not  to  such 
an  extent,  excepting  the  railroadji.  Outside  of  them  I  have  known  nothing  of  it, 
nor  have  you. 
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Q.  Have  there  not  been  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  injured  in  the  depres- 
sion in  value  of  railroad  securities? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  There  is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  same  state  of  things  that  we  are  now  having,  the  chromo  svstem  by 
which  Vanderbilt  and  Gould  made  their  great  systems.  We  are  just  following 
it  up  now.    I  see  no  distinction. 

Q.  Are  not  the  opportunities  for  men  as  great  to-day  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past? — A.  No;  there  are  no  opportunities  left  in  particular  interests. 

Q.  Aje  we  bled  honestly? — ^A.  That  is  a  very  witty  thing,  to  say  that,  but  I 
venture  to  say  the  other. 

Q.  Are  not  the  masses  of  the  people  better  off  to-day  than  they  ever  have  been; 
they  enjoy  more  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  than  they  ever  did 
before? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question;  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
public  were  happy, 

Q.  And  wages  are  better,  are  they  not? — A.  Wages  are  better. 

U.  Intelligence  more  generally  diffused? — A.  Yes,  but  you  must  remember 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Conditions  of  living  generally  better? — ^A.  You  must  remem- 
ber now  that  we  are  in  a  corresponding  period  now  with  1879 — ^20  vears — 1899.  We 
have  got  up  to  a  i)oint  where  we  must  rally  if  we  ever  rally,  and  we  must 
advance  if  we  ever  advance.  The  greatest  advance  ever  known  up  to  this  time 
was  in  1879,  and  aft«r  the  panic  these  higher  laws  prevailed  so  that  this  x>anic  of 
1893  to  1899  was  exactly  like  1873  to  1879,  almost  a  picture  year  by  year,  ^oing 
down  and  coming  up.  That  is  the  point  I  come  to,  that  the  position  to-day  is  the 
position  of  1879  and  1880  just  over  again.  And  you  ask  me  if  we  throw  a  pebble 
into  the  stream — no  pebble  has  been  thrown  in  lately  that  I  know  of,  nor  anybody 
else,  that  could  lead  to  these  results.  I  thmk  they  are  due  to  causes  many  years 
back  that  you  and  I  are  not  big  enough  to  understand.  I  do  not  think  the  trusts 
can  damn  us  quite,  but  I  think  we  have  improved  in  spite  of  them.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  serious  thing  that  feudal  days  are  coming  back  again;  and  it  can  not  be 
well  to  have  you  say  to  me  what  I  snail  eat  and  drink  or  what  I  shall  -p&y  for  it. 
That  is  exactly  the  position  we  are  in  with  400  different  trusts;  that  can  not  be 
well,  can  it?    It  is  useless  to  theorize  about  that. 

Q.  Your  remedy  is  to  regiilate  corx)orations  by  Federal  laws? — ^A.  Oh,  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  it;  whether  by  Federal  laws  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Federal  and  State  laws? — ^A.  If  I  had  the  power  you  asked  me 

Q.  (Interrupting).  To  limit  the  amount  of  capitalization  and  the  amount  of 
earnings  that  shall  be  paid  upon  it?— A.  That  is  the  best  thing  that  has  occurred 
to  me.    I  am  not  saying  that  I  have  solved  the  question. 

Q.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  information.— A.  I  am  trying  to  answer  you 
becJEiuse  you  have  put  into  my  mouth  that  that  was  my  theory.  Yes,  that  is  my 
theory,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  will  solve  this  problem  or  not. 

Q.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  for  controling  the  labor  organizations? — 
A.  I  think  they  would  let  us  alone  if  they  were  fairly  prosi)erous.  I  think  it  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  settling  down  toward  pauperism  that  the  labor 
or^nizations  are  getting  stronger.  1  think  we  ought  to  equalize  with  them.  I 
think  this,  gentlemen:  I  am  pleased  to  have  them  use  their  organizations  if  they 
can  keep  out  of  poverty  and  pauperism.  I  think  they  are  getting  down  toward 
it.  I  think  it  is  inevitable.  I  think  we  have  got  to  stop  it  if  we  can,  but  that  a 
great  step  has  been  taken  against  us  in  this  trust  work.  I  do  not  think  the  ordi- 
nary man,  as  he  goes,  is  more  prosperous — ^no.  I  think  he  is  enjoying  that  period 
that  I  spoke  of — you  understand— where  there  has  been  a  natural  reaction  m  the 
way  of  prosi)erity,  but  I  do  not  think  he  can  be  said  to  be  on  the  high  road  to 
prosperity.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  going  to  end.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  those 
Indians  that  can  count  three  but  can  not  count  six.  I  think  he  is  going  to  get  to 
a  point  where  ho  can  not  count  any  more,  and  I  think  he  will  find  that  the  ten- 
dency is  the  other  way. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chk^aoo.  III.,  March  S4,  J900, 

TESTIMOKY  OF  MR.  QEOEGE  F.  HARDING,  JR., 

Real  Estate  Agent, 

The  subcommission  met  at  2.10  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding. 
At  8.10  p.  m.  Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  jr.,  of  Chicago,  a  real  estate  agent,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and.  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Mr.  Harding,  state  your  name,  please,  your  business,  and 
your  residence. — A.  George  F.  Harding,  jr.;  real  estate  business;  residence  8321 
Vernon  avenue,  Chicago. 
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Q.  Yon  say  real  estate;  is  that  real  estate  and  building?— A.  Webnildthebnild- 
ings  and  collect  the  rente  from  them. 

Q.  Yon  pnt  np  buildings  and  rent  them? — A.  And  rent  them;  yes. 

Q.  We  einonla  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  commission  in  yonr  own  way  what 
you  know  about  the  trusts  and  combinations  here  in  the  city  which  deal  in  build- 
ing  material,  and  how  extensive  they  are  and  to  what  extent  they  control? — ^A. 
We  are  en|»ged  in  the  real  estate  business  and  build  for  ourselves  only;  we  do 
not  sell.  We  have  to  buy  our  material,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  that  we  can 
not  buy  here.  We  can  not  buy  any  plumbing  material.  They  have  an  associa- 
tion here,  and  they  agree — I  supiK)se  they  agree,  because,  aluiough  we  buy  for 
cash,  nothing  else,  they  char^  us  so  much  that  we  have  to  buy  from  out  of  town. 
Brick  they  sell  to  their  associations  and  master  masons  for  |8  a  thousand,  with  a 
rebate  of  $1 .  They  will  not  sell  to  us  except  for  $8  and  no  rebate.  That  makes  i  t 
so  that  we  have  to  let  our  masons'  contract;  we  can  not  do  our  own  brickwork. 
That  is  on  the  one  side.  On  the  other  side,  when  it  comes  to  plumbers,  the  plumb- 
ers agree  to  work  for  no  one  but  a  master  plumber,  and  as  we  are  not  members  of 
the  Master  Plumbers^  Association  we  have  to  hire  a  non-union  plumber;  he  may 
have  been  a  union  plumber  when  we  hire  him,  but  he  immediately  leaves  the 
imion  and  stays  with  us. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  trusts  are  there  dealing  in  building  materials? — ^A.  I 
can  not  tell  you;  there  is  a  great  number.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call 
them  absolute  trusts;  I  think  they  are  just  associations. 

3.  They  are  combines  that  control  the  price? — ^A.  Yes;  the  price  for  materials, 
.  Then  we  understand  that  you,  as  an  independent  builder,  are  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  people  who  sell  the  materials? — A.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Q.  To  a  limited  extent?— A.  We  can  imx)ort  from  out  of  town,  but  that  is  at  an 
increased  rate,  and  makes  it  more  expensive  for  us  to  build. 

Q.  Then,  we  imderstand  that  these  concerns,  these  dealers  in  building  materials, 
will  not  sell  to  an  independent  builder  at  the  same  price  that  they  sell  to  the 
organization  of  builders  and  contractors.— A.  No;  they  sell  at  a  prohibitive  price; 
such  a  price  that  you  had  much  better  let  the  contract  than  do  it  yourself;  and 
that  is  their  idea. 

O.  And  the  result  of  their  attitude  is  to  compel  you  either  to  pay  a  higher  price 
to  snip  your  material  from  some  other  point  or  to  deal  through  the  builders' organ- 
ization?— ^A.  Thafr  is  it. 

Q.  Are  there  many  independent  builders  situated  as  you  are? — A.  They  are 
mostly  very  small;  there  must  be  very  few  of  them. 

Q.  Most  of  the  building  is  done  by  the  organization  of  builders  and  contractors?— 
A.  Yes;  and  there  were  more  on  the  outside,  but  they  have  gradually  driven 
them  in. 

Q.  You  have  enumerated  the  brick  dealers  and  the  plumbers  as  having  these 
combinations  here;  what  others  are  there? — ^A.  There  is  lime  and  pipe.  Well,  of 
course,  you  can  not  buy  a  nail  except  from  the  nail  trust.  You  can  not  buy  a 
nail  anywhere;  the  price  of  nails  has  gone  up.  I  bought  them  a  year  ago  last 
January,  or  December,  anyway,  at  $1.15,  and  now  they  are  $3.80,  or  in  that  neigh- 
borhood; 800  per  cent. 

Q.  How  much  has  brick  gone  up,  within  the  same  period? — A.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  when  that  association  was  formed,  but  brick,  before  the  association,  was 
selling  for  $4.75;  anybody  could  buy  it. 

Q.  When  was  that  association  formed? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  date; 
I  think  2  years  ago  or  so. 

Q.  And  they  are  now  $8?— A.  Now  $8. 

Q.  Has  lime  gone  up  in  the  same  projKirtion? — ^A.  Just  about  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

Q.  That  is  about  double? — A.  About  double. 

Q.  And  pipe? — A.  Pijie  has  more  than  doubled,  I  think;  I  know  it  has. 

Q.  Plumbing  material? — ^A.  Plumbing  material  has  more  than  doubled;  that  is, 
much  of  it;  some,  of  course,  has  not,  like  tubs. 

Q.  And  is  there  only  one  concern  in  the  city  of  Chicago  from  which  you  can 
buy  brick?— A.  No;  there  is  a  great  number,  but  they  are  all  in  this  association. 

Q.  They  all  have  the  same  price? — ^A.  All  have  the  same  price  and  are  in  this 
association. 

Q.  And  that  is  true  of  the  dealers  in  all  other  materials? — ^A.  Yes. 

^.  Many  of  them,  but  prices  are  all  the  same?— A.  Prices  are  all  the  same.  In 
brick  they  are  absolutely  the  same;  in  plumbing  they  are  a  little  bit  different;  I 
do  not  know  what  makes  them  vary  a  few  cents;  but  it  is  so  prohibitive  that  you 
can  not  buy  it. 

Q.  Take  the  brick  dealers,  for  instance;  do  they  exist  as  separate  concerns  now, 
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or  are  they  under  one  organization,  in  one  company  ortmst? — A.  My  understand- 
ing  is  that  they  exist  in  separate  concerns,  but  are  under  one  organization. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  that  is  true? — ^A.  I  have  bought  brick  of  them  in  small 
quantities,  and  you  can  buy  from  separate  ones,  but  there  is  just  one  price,  and 
you  get  your  rebate  back  if  you  bny  through  a  contractor.  I  have  arranged  to 
buy  through  a  contractor,  giving  him  half  ttie  money. 

Q.  They  are  not  the  same  name  then,  but  different  firms? — A.  No;  different 
firms. 

Q.  You  believe  that  they  are  all  in  a  combine  together?— A.  I  know  they  are. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  combine? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  that. 

Q.  "What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  more  especially  is  this:  is  there  a  brick  trust  in 
the  same  way  as  there  is  a  sugar  trust?— A.  No;  there  is  a  brick  trust  in  this  way: 
as  if  we  here  were  all  brick  manufacturers,  and  we  Agree  to  pool  the  brick  that 
we  manufacture,  and  each  one  could  manufacture  only  so  many  brick  and  sell 
them  at  such  a  price  and  give  a  rebate  to  this  association — that  is,  the  master 
masons'  association — of  $1  a  thousand. 

Q.  That  is  true  of  the  plumbers  and  of  the  lime  dealers  and  all  the  re^t,  is  it?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  not  in  one  great  trust,  like  the  sugar  trust  or  the  steel  trust? — A. 
No.  For  instance,  the  brick  trust  is  connected  with  the  master  masons,  the  plumb- 
ers with  the  master  plumbers.  The  master  plumbers  and  the  master  masons 
and  the  master  carpenters  are  all  in  one  association.  You  see  there  are  three 
associations;  many  associations,  in  one. 

Q.  Then  these  combines  that  you  speak  of  here  in  Chicago,  which  deal  in  build- 
ing material,  are  not  combinations  in  the  sense  of  a  trust,  such  as  the  sugar  trust? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  simply  separate  individual  concerns  held  together  in  a  mutual 
agreement  to  charge  the  same  price  for  the  material? — A.  Yes;  and  agreeing  to 
sell  lower  to  a  certain  class  of  men. 

Q.  With  an  agreement  applying  to  all  of  them,  which  is  a  mutual  agreement?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  eligible  to  membership  in  the  master  masons' 
association? — A.  I  do  not  know  whattneir  rules  and  regulations  are. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  builder? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  eligible  or  not;  I  have 
never  been  asked  to  join. 

Q.  Are  you  eligible  to  membership  in  the  building  contractors'  association? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that,  either. 

(^.  My  idea  is  this:  If  there  are  such  ^eat  advantages  to  members  of  that  organi- 
zation, why  are  you  not  a  member  of  it?— A.  I  shotud  have  to  be  a  member  of  so 
many  different  organizations  that  I  could  not  make  anything  by  it.  For  instance, 
the  master  plumbers  charge  a  hundred  and  some  odd  dollars  a  year,  I  believe. 
Each  one  has  a  different  fee.  As  we  do  all  the  work,  we  should  have  to  belong 
to  all  these  associations, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  are  very  much  in  the  iHjsition,  with  respect  to  these 
organizations,  that  a  nonunion  workman  is  in  with  respect  to  a  labor  union — you 
have  got  no  protection?— A.  We  get  no  protection,  no.  We  hire  all  kinds  of  labor, 
union  and  nonunion,  but  we  have  to  work  them  separately. 

Q.  Have  to  work  them  separately?— A.  Yes;  they  will  not  work  together. 

Q.  Do  you  discriminate  against  nonunion  men? — A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  ask  the  question  of  a  man  when  you  employ  him  whether  he  is  a 
union  man  and  belongs  to  a  union  or  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  asked 
the  question  of  one,  except  in  advertising. 

Q.  Have  you  had  strikes  on  your  hands  in  your  work? — A.  Yes;  we  have  had 
strikes. 

Q.  What  was  it  due  to? — A.  Trying  to  work  the  union  and  nonunion  men 
together. 

9.  Well,  then,  your  position  simply  is  this:  that  as  an  independent  individual 
builder  you  are  subject  to  great  annoyance  and  loss  in  conducting  your  business 
because  of  the  combinations  formed  among  the  manufacturers  of  building 
materials  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  one  hand,  and  1  understand  that  you  are  subject  to  loss  and  annoy- 
ance by  the  labor  unions,  upon  the  other,  because  you  do  not  always  employ  union 
labor? — A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  Your  objection  lies,  therefore,  against  both  organizations? — A.  Yes;  but  more 
against  the  trusts,  because  these  labor  unions  break  up  every  year,  but  the  trust, 
it  never  breaks  up.  They  get  hard  up,  the  men  do,  and  their  association  breaks 
up  every  year.  ^  - 
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Q.  Because  they  get  hard  up?— A.  Well,  because  they  get  beaten  in  a  strike; 
but  the  other  men  do  not  seem  to  ever  get  beaten. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hajiris.)  Have  you  ever  resorted  to  the  courts  to  get  relief 
against  this  trust  that  you  describe  as  among  the  building-material  men?— A.  No; 
we  never  have. 

y.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  counsel  in  that  direction? — A.  We  have  talked  it 
over,  my  father  and  his  attorneys.  We  have  our  own  attorneys  that  work  for 
us  by  the  year;  they  have  discussed  it  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Is  there  no  law,  either  written  or  unwritten,  that  would  give  a  remedy  for 
the  kind  of  a  trust  that  you  describe?— A.  We  think  there  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  law  older  than  either  you  or  I  that  any  combination  to  stifle  com- 
petition is  unlawful? — A.  The  common  law;  yes,  I  should  say  it  was. 

Q.  The  common  law;  and  that  has  never  been  resorted  to  to  break  up  these 
trusts  that  you  describe? — A.  Not  by  us. 

Q.  Has  any  suit  been  brought  that  you  know  of? — A.  I  have  heard  of  suits  in 
other  cities. 

Q.  What  was  the  result? — A.  I  believe  that  the  persons  that  brought  the  suit 
were  successful  in  the  only  one  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  Then,  really,  we  have  a  law  upon  the  statute  books  now.  have  we  not,  that 
would  break  them  up  if  enforced?— A.  If  the  attorney-general  would  proceed,  yes. 

Q.  Does  it  require  the  attorney-general? — A.  No;  but  they  would  make  it  so 
expensive  that  a  person  of  moderate  means  would  not  stand  any  show  at  all,  and 
the  other  persons,  I  suppose,  would  not  want  to  spend  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  mean  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  or  the 
United  States?— A.  Either  the  county  attorney  or  the  State's  attorney.  Either 
one  of  them  could  go  ahead  and  wind  them  up.  But  he  seems  to  find  it  more  to 
his  interest  not  to.  I  do  not  suppose  he  would  be  reelected  if  he  filed  a  good 
many  suits. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Every  individual  builder  labors  under  the  same 
conditions  that  you  labor  under  in  building? — A.  Every  outside  builder,  you 
mean? 

Q.  Every  outside  builder  who  is  trying  to  build  for  himself  and  not  through  a 
contractor? — A.  Yes;  but  there  are  very  few  of  them. 

Q.  They  generally  let  their  work  to  a  contractor,  do  they?— A.  I  think  they  find 
it  more  profitable  to  do  that. 

Q.  Are  the  rules  and  regulations  beneficial,  then,  to  the  contractor  and  against 
the  individual? — ^A.  Yes;  of  course  they  make  them  as  much  bo  as  possible  so  as 
to  fix  it  so  that  you  will  have  to  contract  with  them.  Now  we  have  to  contract 
our  brickwork;  we  never  can  do  any  brickwork. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  we  can  not  do  it  at  a  profit.  We  have  tried  to  doit,  but 
we  can  contract  it  cheaper  than  we  can  do  it  ourselves. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  entire  building? — A.  We  generally  contract  our  plumb- 
ing on  account  of  this  trust  or  combination:  but  we  can  buy  our  lumber.  We 
always  do  our  carpenter  work,  and  we  always  do  our  painting,  papering,  and 
decorating. 

Q.  This  large  increase  in  price  is  in  the  brick  and  hardware  and  plumbing 
line? — A.  Yes;  and  they  have  a  ie-;triction  in  plumbing.  The  plumbers  have  a 
rule  that  a  man  shall  not  put  up  more  than  one  fixture  a  dav.  In  a  bathroom 
there  are  three  fixtures,  closet,  washstaud,  and  tub.  Any  good  plumber,  after  all 
the  work  is  done  underneath,  you  know,  can  connect  them  all  three  in  a  day;  but 
they  have  a  rule  by  which  he  must  not  connect  more  than  one  a  day. 

Q.  Why  is  that  rule? — A.  I  suppose  they  made  that  rule  because  they  want  to 
give  as  much  work  as  they  can. 

Q.  Are  there  more  plumbers  in  the  city  than  there  is  work? — A.  I  am  not  a 
very  good  judge  of  that.    I  should  think 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Are  plumbers  behind  in  their  work  even  with  that  rule?- A. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be. 

Q.  But  it  makes  an  increased  cost,  in  your  judgment? — A.  Oh,  naturally;  makes 
it  cost  three  times  as  much  for  that  particular  work.  Any  plumber  can  set  three 
fixtures  a  day,  and  a  very  good  plumber  can  set  four. 

Q.,  That  does  not  obtain  on  account  ot  any  statute  law? — A.  It  is  just  a  rule  of 
the  plumbers  themselves.  They  fine  a  man  if  he  sets  morie  than  one  fixture  a  day, 
and  their  delegates  come  around  ard  watch  the  building  and  see  that  he  only  sets 
one  fixture  a  day. 

Q.  If  he  should  set  two,  what  would  be  the  result? — A.  He  would  be  fined  $25 
if  he  is  caught  at  it. 

Q.  Are  the  mechanics  that  are  organized  all  under  similar  rules?— A.  No;  just 
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some  of  them.    I  believe  the  plasterers  have  some  roles  as  to  the  amount  of  plaster 
they  shall  put  on,  and  the  lathers,  too,  but  1  do  not  know  of  any  others. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  condition  that  you  have  described  upon  the  building 
and  improvement  of  the  city  of  Chicago? — ^A.  It  makes  it  very  dangerous  to  build. 
If  you  should  build  a  house  now,  and  it  should  cost  twice  as  much  as  it  ordinarily 
would,  and  the  next  year  this  thing  should  go  to  pieces  and  the  plumber  should 
set  three  fixtures  a  day,  the  man  that  built  next  year  would  have  an  advantage, 
because  he  could  rent  his  building  for  less.  He  has  not  got  as  much  money  in  it 
I  should  think  it  would  work  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Are  those  rules  respecting  the  amount  of  work  a  man 
shall  do  a  day  rules  formulated  by  the  contractors,  or  by  the  organization  ot 
plumbers,  the  workingmen? — ^A.  By  the  workingmen. 


(  Testimony  closed . ) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  S6, 1900, 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  MICHAEL  HAVEY, 

Nonunion  Oas  Fitter. 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  10  a.  m., 
March  26,  1900,  Mr.  Clark  presiding.  At  11.03  a.  m.  Mr.  Michael  Havey  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clark.)    Please  give  your  name. — A.  Michael  Havey. 

O.  Your  post-office  address. — A.  Glencoe,  111. 

Q.  And  your  occupation. — ^A.  Gas  fitter. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  business  for  yourself  or  somebody  else? — A.  I  am  work- 
ing at  the  present  time  for  Hulbert  &  Dorsey,  175  West  Monroe  street. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  at  your  trade  in  Chicago  and  vicinity? — 
A.  For  the  past  20  years. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  a  union?— A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  one?— A.  Yes ;  I  joined  the  gas  fitters'  union, 
because  I  believed  at  the  time  that  it  would  benefit  the  cause  of  labor ;  and  I  got 
out  because  I  am  satisfied  now  that  it  is  causing  more  tramx)s  and  sending  more 
boys  and  men  to  the  penitentiary  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

^.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  condition  of  labor  and  with  labor  difficulties  in 
Chicago? — ^A.  I  have  always  made  a  study  of  it,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

O.  You  may  go  on  in  your  own  way  to  state  your  observations  and  experiences 
ana  conclusions  concerning  these  matters, — ^A.  In  the  first  place,  I  consider  that 
the  one- wage  system  is  not  right.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  do  so:  In  every  profession 
that  we  have  m  this  country  at  the  present  time  three  classes  of  men  are  recog- 
nized— the  first,  second,  and  third  classes;  but  in  the  labor  world  there  is  but  one 
class  recognized,  and  that  is  the  first  class  of  men. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  those  classes  do  you  mean  in  regard  to  efficiency? — A. 
Yes.  Now,  at  the  present  time  our  wages  are  $4  a  day.  If  one  is  going  to 
employ  a  man,  as  long  as  he  has  to  pay  that  $4  a  day  he  is  going  to  employ  only  m-st- 
class  men.  The  consequence  is  that  the  labor  market  has  always  been,  you  might 
say,  oversupplied.  This  second  and  third  class  of  men  begin  to  go  round  from 
shop  to  shop  asking  for  a  job.  After  the  boss  tries  them  he  finds  out  they  are  not 
first-class  men  and  he  lays  them  off.  They  go  from  shop  to  shop  and  they  can  not 
get  anything  to  do,  and  find  out  they  can  not  make  a  living  in  that  town,  and 
they  start  to  the  next  town  and  find  that  the  same  conditions  await  them  there. 
Of  course,  a  great  many  men  turn  to  drink;  I  have  not,  although  I  have  been  just 
as  bad  at  times  as  the  rest  of  them— a  ^eat  many  men,  when  they  get  discouraged 
going  from  shop  to  shop,  at  once  begin  to  drink;  and,  of  course,  any  man  can  see 
what  comes  after  that.  If  a  man  is  starving  and  is  drunk,  you  can  not  blame 
him  if  he  steals;  nobody  can.  That  is  what  I  consider  makes  the  Coxey  army  of 
to-day,  and  all  these  other  armies.  These  men  really  do  not  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  them;  but  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  this  one- wage 
system. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  boys  learning  the  trade.  Someone's  father  gave  me 
the  right  to  learn  a  trade.  I  do  not  see  what  right  I  have  to  deny  another  boy 
the  right  to  learn  a  trade.  The  labor  market  is  always  ^oing  to  be  oversupplied, 
so  that  we  can  not  expect  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  these  boys.  The 
boys  of  to-day  do  not  like  to  stand  before  a  machine  all  day  and  shove  a  stick 
into  it.    They  would  like  to  have  the  same  chance  as  we  had  to  learn  a  trade,  hut 
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they  can  not.  I  am  only  speaking  now  of  a  few  trades  in  the  bnildine  line;  bat 
give  any  of  these  unions  that  power  and  they  will  create  the  same  conditions. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  show,  or  try  to  show,  tnat  these  men  that  belong  to  a  union 
to-day  are  really  a  curse  to  their  own  children,  because  their  own  children  will 
not  be  able  to  learn  a  trade  when  that  day  comes.  For  instance,  if  you  are  run- 
ning a  shop  and  you  have  a  boy,  you  naturally  want  that  boy^  to  follow  you  in 
the  same  business  that  you  have  been  in.  You  want  him  to  become  an  expert  in 
the  trade,  so  that  when  you  die  ^ou  can  leave  the  boy  the  business.  You  start 
in  to  teach  him  a  trade.  The  union  says  no,  you  can  not;  that  boy  can  not  learn 
a  trade.  Now,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  around  that. 
If  you  are  running  a  shop  to-day,  you  can  not  teach  your  own  boy  a  trade. 

I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  take  the  place  of  a  striker,  providing 
that  I  thought  that  they  were  benefiting  the  laboring  class;  but,  as  I  say,  unless 
this  thing  is  stopped  tramps  are  going  to  overrun  the  country,  and  these  boy^  are 
going  to  overrun  the  penitentiary.  If  a  case  comes  up  where  there  is  trouble, 
anarchy  of  any  kind,  these  men  and  boys,  not  knowing  really  what  is  the  trouble 
with  them,  will  be  into  any  mischief  that  comes  on. 

The  way  I  look  at  the  matter  is  this:  If  they  want  to  have  a  union,  make  three 
classes — the  first,  second,  and  third  class.  Allow  every  boy  the  right  to  learn  a 
trade  that  wants  to.    Allow  every  man  to  work  that  wants  to  work. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  show  you  in  another  way  how  this  hurt  us  during  the  World's 
Fair.  Anyone  that  was  here  at  the  time  ana  employed  as  a  laborer  or  mechanic 
of  any  kind  knows  that  what  I  say  is  so.  There  were  fully  twenty  buildings 
going  on  then  to  one  that  is  going  on  now.  During  that  time  the  plumbers  used 
to  put  in  what  they  called  three  fixtures.  They  were  getting  either  $3.50  or  $4 
a  day— I  forget;  but  we  will  say  $4.  These  men  to-day  are  putting  in  but  one 
fixture.  In  reality  they  are  getting  $12  a  day;  but  they  knew  at  the  time  that 
if  they  asked  for.  $13  a  day,  not  only  the  bosses,  but  the  press  and  the  whole 
country  would  cry  *'  shame."  They  did  not  dare  to  do  it,  but  they  simply  Haid: 
**  Wo  will  only  do  one-third  of  a  day's  work." 

Now,  I  am  going  to  try  to  show  you  how  that  is  going  to  hurt  the  building  of 
to-day.  No  man  builds  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  He  builds  to  make  money,  and  he 
figures  the  matter  over  in  this  way:  If  his  material  and  labor  are  going  to  cost 
him  more  than  the  income  is  going  to  be,  he  is  not  going  to  build.  So  that  even 
in  that  way  they  do  not  help  to  benefit  this  unemployed  class,  because  there  is 
less  and  less  work  every  day.  There  may  be  manufacturers  that  will  start  up 
without  closing  their  factories  for  a  long  time  and  have  plenty  of  work,  but  what 
I  mean  is  that  m  the  building  line  there  is  less  and  less  work  every  day. 

Mr.  Chalmers  when  he  was  here  said  the  labor  unions  were  trusts.  I  will  go 
a  little  further  than  that:  I  will  say  I  consider  the  labor  unions  the  father  of  all 
tonsts;  and  I  will  try  to  show  you  how  I  make  it  out.  The  labor  unions,  through 
class  legislation,  created  laws  for  their  own  benefit,  and  the  intelligent  promoter 
came  right  along  and  saw  this;  and,  really,  I  think  if  you  go  back  you  will  find 
out  that  he  has  adopted  the  same  laws  that  the  labor  leaders  have  passed. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  taking  photographs  of  nonunion  men  and  sending 
them  to  every  union  in  the  country.  During  the  railroad  strike,  when  the  men 
went  back  to  go  to  work,  they  found  out  they  were  blacklisted.  Blacklisting  and 
taking  a  photograph  of  a  nonunion  man  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  If  a  non- 
union man's  photograph  is  in  the  different  unions  in  the  entire  country,  and  he 
goes  to  any  of  these  different  cities,  his  picture  is  there  and  he  can  not  get  work. 
It  is  six  of  one  and  a  half  dozen  of  the  other. 

If  these  unions  keep  on  as  they  have  kept  on  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
passing  the  rules  they  have  been  x>assing,  and  gaining  strength  as  they  have  been 
gaining,  you  are  going  to  have  two  classes,  and  eventually  the  strongest  class 
will  eat  the  weakest  class.  I  should  like  to  see  the  time  come  that  we  used  to 
have,  when  every  man  that  wanted  work  could  get  it.  I  would  rather  see  the 
time  come  when  each  and  every  one  of  us  would  only  get  10  cents  a  day  than 
the  time  when  some  men  get  4,  or  5,  or  6  doUars  a  day  and  the  great  majority 
get  nothing. 

Now,  this  man  right  here  [referring  to  Mr.  Tony  Konemerge,  mentioned  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Jonn  A.  Long]  has  come  upstairs  with  me.  I  admit  myself  I 
am  not  very  strong,  but  that  man  there  is  a  good  strong  man ,  willing  to  work  hard 
for  the  benefit  of  society.  They  fined  him.  Whether  they  were  right,  in  fining 
him  I  haVe  no  way  of  knowing;  but  he  teld  me  he  had  a  job  to  go  to,  and  I  know 
it  to  be  a  fact,  because  I  went  through  pretty  near  the  same  experience  myself. 
The  man  that  wanted  to  build  a  house  told  him  he  could  go  ahead  with  the  job. 
At  the  time  he  had  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house.  He  went  to  Johnnie  Long, 
business  agent  for  the  gas  fitters'  union,  and  asked  him  for  a  permit  to  go  to 
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work;  that  he  would  pay  $5  Satnrday  night  when  he  caught  up.  Johnnie  Long 
says,  "No,  you  can  not  go  to  work  untu  you  put  up  your  $5.  This  man  went 
back  and  told  his  wife.  They  had  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house,  practically,  and  he 
was  a  good,  strong  man,  and  was  able  to  work,  and  wanted  to  work.  So  he  and 
his  wife  went  down  to  Johnnie  Long,  and  she  got  on  her  bended  knees  and  asked 
for  this  permit;  but  he  said  "no."  Now,  that  is  the  way  it  stands  to-day.  No 
matter  how  honest  you  are,  every  man  may  be  wrong.  He  may  think  he  is  right, 
bat  he  may  be  wrong;  but  if  a  man  thinks  he  is  right,  you  can  not  blame  him  for 
standing  up  for  those  principles.  Now,  I  think  I  am  right,  and  I  will  not  go  into 
that  muon  thinking  that  way,  because  I  think  it  hurts  the  cause  of  labor;  and 
still,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  anxious  to  work;  I  am  anxious  to  support  my  family, 
but  I  can  not;  they  say  "no." 

I  gave  my  post-office  address,  Qlencoe,  HI.  I  was  really  forced  out  of  this 
city;  either  that  or  go  back  to  the  union  again,  and  that  I  refused  to  do.  I  went 
out,  and  I  have  been  working  at  about  anything  I  could  catch  hold  of,  and  I 
would  die  to-day  rather  than  go  back  to  the  union,  believing  as  I  do. 

Now,  I  see  there  have  been  some  nonunion  men  up  here,  and  that  they  had  fear 
of  expressing  what  they  thought;  but  I  want  to  teU  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  came 
in  here  a  coward,  but  I  aingoing  out  fearing  neither  Qod,  man,  nor  the  devil. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Wait  a  while;  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Did  anyone  urge  you  to  come  before  the  Industrial  Commission  and  ^ve  testi- 
mony?— A.  No.  1  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Master  Plumbers,  giving  my 
views  on  the  question,  thinking  they  would  publish  it,  and  I  kept  away;  but  see- 
ing that  they  did  not  publish  it,  I  came  down  here. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  severyour  relations  with  the  Gas  Fitters'  Union? — A.  I 
staxted  a  shop  right  after  the  World's  Fair.  Work  ended  in  1893.  I  forgot  to 
take  a  withdrawal  card  from  the  union,  and  when  I  failed  in  1898  I  went  back  to 
the  union,  thinking  I  could  go  to  work  by  simply  paying  up  my  dues  that  were 
behind.  I  found  out  that  they  had  fined  me  $10  lor  each  parade  day  I  did  not 
turn  out — Labor  Day.  I  think  they  fined  me  also  for  eacn  meeting  I  did  not 
attend  during  that  time.  I  never  could  get  a  clear  statement  as  to  what  1  did 
owe,  but  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred  dollars.  Before  I 
found  out  it  was  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood  I  thought  I  should  get  in  by 
paying  the  dues — twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars;  something  like  that.  1  did  not 
consider  my  dues  anything  above  that,  and  I  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Baggot.  I 
believe  I  worked  two  weeks,  when  he  told  me  it  was  pretty  near  $100,  anal  quit. 
Then  I  began  to  study  the  labor  Question  thoroughly,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q.  You  say  that  unionism  makes  more  criminals  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined.   Do  you  consider  that  a  temperate  statement? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  on  the  subject? — A.  I  could  not  prove  that  to  you, 
but  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  it  is  true.  That  is  really  what  you  are  here  for; 
1  believe  it  is  your  place  to  go  back  twenty  years  or  thirty  years,  before  there 
were  any  unions.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  that  was  the  impression  I  was  under, 
that  you  were  making  a  full  study  of  this  question,  and  I  think  if  you  go  back 
that  far  you  will  find  there  were  very  few  tramps  in  those  days.  The  second  and 
third  class  men  must  live,  and  if  they  can  not  get  any  work  what  eventually  must 
become  of  them  ?  There  is  no  other  place  for  them  to  go;  they  must  either  become 
tramps  or  go  to  the  penitentiary. 

9.  You  believe  the  unions  are  the  father  of  trusts? — ^A.  Yes,  I  do  believe  the 
umons  are  the  father  of  the  trusts.  A  trust,  in  my  estimation,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  union  is'  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  trust.  There  is  a  body  of  men  got  together  iii  a  union  to  protect  their 
interests;  never  mind  the  interests  of  others;  that  cuts  no  figure.  That  is  iden- 
tically the  same  case  with  the  trusts. 

Q.  Uo  you  think  the  trust  promoters  adopt  the  methods  of  the  unions  and  copy 
them  and  favor  all  these  great  organizations? — A.  Yes;  and  you  can  not  knock 
one  out  until  you  knock  the  other  out. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  that  there  is  any  understanding  or  combination  between 
the  labor  unions  and  the  great  trusts  ?— A.  Oh,  no;  not  a  bit;  not  a  particle.  I  do 
not  look  at  it  in  that  light.  I  simply  look  at  it  in  this  light,  that  the  men  who 
formed  them  thought  they  were  for  the  benefit  of  labor.  That  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  of.  But  at  the  present  time  we  see  that  while  they  think  they  are  for 
the  benefit  of  labor  they  are  really  made  to  crush  labor. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  labor  unions  as  a  matter  of  principle? — A.  I  am  not 
opi)osed  to  labor  unions  if  they  will  let  every  man  work.  If  they  can  not  see  it 
in  this  light,  to  give  a  man  what  he  is  worth,  then  make  three  classes  of  wages, 
or  five  classes.  I  do  not  care  how  many  classes  you  make,  but  give  each  man  a 
chance  to  work.    That  is  my  view  of  labor  xmions. 
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Q.  You  are  opposed  to  them  as  a  matter  of  principle,  as  you  see  them  to-day? 
A.  Yes;  I  am. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  business  you  were  a  member  of  the  union? — A.  Yes; 
I  was. 

Q.  When  you  failed  in  business  you  sought  entrance  into  the  union  again,  and 
found  these  dues  piled  up  against  you,  and  could*  not  go  in  on  that  account? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  principle,  then,  was  it?  Simply  could  not  get  in  on 
account  of  your  inability  to  pay  the  dues?— A.  Oh,  no.  I  could  pay  the  dues.  It 
was  principle,  yes.  I  refused  to  go  in  because  I  considered  they  could  hold  me 
responsible  for  the  dues.  It  would  be  a  different  thing  if  they  hiad  ever  had  any 
charges  ag^ainst  me,  but  as  long  as  I  was  in  the  union  there  was  never  a  single 
this  Tabor  question.  At  that  time  I  believed  in  the  union  as  well  as  the  men 
charge  of  any  kind  preferred  against  me.  It  was  after  this  that  I  really  studied 
who  are  out  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States  are 
in  labor  unions? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  really  have  never  looked  up  that  question, 
but  I  think  you  will  find  that  while  there  may  be  80  per  cent  that  are  in  favor  of 
unions  I  don't  believe  you  will  find  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  creating  the  conditions 
that  they  have  created  to^ay . 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  working- 
men  in  the  United  States  are  in  labor  unions?— A.  No;  Ido  not  know  that. 

<^.  If  you  did  know  that  to  be  a  fact  would  you  consider  or  not  that  the  non- 
umon  man  was  more  powerful  than  the  union  man? — A.  I  should  hardly  like  to 
consider  which  is  the  most  powerful;  I  would  rather  consider  which  is  right. 

Q.  If  90  per  cent  of  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States  are  unorganized,  and 
they  have  right  on  their  side,  the  right  will  prevail,  will  it  not? — A.  -It  will  natu- 
rally prevail,  because  we  must  go  as  the  maoority  goes,  whether  we  believe  in  it 
or  not.    If  we  left  it  to  the  majority  we  should  have  to  take  the  consequences. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  fines  imposed  by  labor  unions 
are  excessive  and  unreasonable? — A.  I  will  try  and  give  you  an  illustration  in  the 
case  of  this  man  here  being  fined  [referring  to  Mr.  Tony  Konemerge,  mentioned 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  A.  Long] .  Ho  was  really  fined  for  licking  the  bus- 
iness agent,  nearly  killing  him.  He  was  fined  a  thousand  dollars.  Suppose,  now, 
for  instance,  that  this  business  agent  and  I  went  to  school  together,  and  we  had 
our  fights  in  those  days,  and  wo  left  the  school  as  kind  of  enemies.  He  got  to  be 
business  agent  of  this  union,  and  I,  as  a  gas  fitter,  would  like  to  join  the  union.  It 
lies  in  his  x)ower  to  prevent  me  from  getting  into  that  union.  In  regard  to  fining 
him  $1 ,000— he  speaks  very  broken  English,  and  he  is  afraid  you  would  not  under- 
stand him,  or  he  would  come  up  here  and  speak  for  himself— I  should  judge 
they  might  just  as  well  fine  him  a  million  dollars,  because  he  can  never  pay  it. 

Q.  Wnat,  then,  do  you  think  is  the  object  of  their  imposing  a  fine  that  the  man 
can  not  pay? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  they  really  have  an  object;  I  do  not  believe  tJiey 
really  know  what  they  are  doin^.  In  that  case,  of  course,  it  was  different.  There 
he  made  an  enemy  of  the  business  agent.  But  in  the  cases  of  fining  men  gener- 
ally, if  they  like  a  man  he  gets  off  with  a  small  fine,  even  though  he  commits 
a  great  offense.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  dislike  him  and  he  commits  a  very 
little  offense  or  disobeys  the  rules  in  any  way  he  is  fined  with  a  big  fine. 

Q.  Is  there  a  rule  in  the  gas  fitters'  union  that  all  its  members  must  parade  on 
Laoor  Day?— A.  I  believe  there  is;  yes. 

Q.  And  is  the  penalty  for  nonattendance  and  nonparticipation  in  the  parade 
$10?— A.  I  believe  that  i^  there.  I  believe  that  in  that  way  they  might  have 
been  justified  in  fining  me.  I  do  not  say  they  were  not,  but  I  simply  say  at  the 
time  I  would  not  agree  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  fine  as  excessive? — ^A.  I  regard  it  as  beyond  reason, 
because  it  was  simply  a  case  of  forgetf  ulness  on  my  part.  I  forgot  to  take  a  with- 
drawal card,  and  I  do  not  see  where  the  justice  was  in  fining  me  simply  on  account 
of  my  forgetting  something.  It  would  have  been  a  different  thin^  if  they  had 
ordered  me  off  a  Duilding  or  if  they  had  told  me  not  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work. 
That  would  have  been  an  entirely  different  thing;  but  it  was  simply  because  I 
forgot  to  take  out  this  withdrawal  card. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  it  is  a  proper  rule  for  a  union  to  have  that  there  must 
be  a  withdrawal  card  taken  out  by  its  members  when  they  leave?— A.  I  admit 
that;  I  also  know  that  to  be  a  fact.  It  was  just  as  I  say — simply  a  case  of  forget- 
fulness. 

Q.  You  recognize  it  is  important  to  the  very  existence  of  a  union  that  it 
have  some  method  of  discipline  and  punishment,  do  you  not? — A.  I  understand 
that  thoroughly.  I  am  not  excusing  myself  in  that  way— in  any  shape  or  form. 
I  am  simply  saying  I  did  not  at  the  time  consider  it  right,  and  when  I  left  the 
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tmion  I  commenced  to  study  this  labor  question.  I  am  not  trying  to  excuse 
myself  for  being  fined  at  that  time  at  all  because  I  was  one  of  the  members 
maybe  that  created  those  rules,  so  I  had  no  right  to  complain  and  I  am  not  com- 
plaining. 

Q.  Why  are  you  not  able,  as  a  competent  and  experienced  ^as  fitter,  to  get 
work? — ^A.  Simply  because  I  will  not  belong  to  the  union.  For  instance,  if  yon 
go  into  a  building  and  go  to  measuring  up  your  job,  the  first  thing  a  caipenter 
comes  in  and  says,  "  Have  you  got  a  card?  "  You  say  **  no; "  you  can  not  work; 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  They  will  quit  the  building,  and  of  course  an  owner  can 
not  stand  by  and  see  his  building  stopped  simply  for  the  sake  of  one  man;  so  you 
have  got  to  quit. 

Q.  So  your  idea  is  that  there  is  no  practical  possibility  of  a  nonunion  man 
getting  work  in  this  city? — A.  Not  one  cnance  in  a  million. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  men  in  your  trade  are  nonunion  men  in  this 
city? — ^A.  I  can  not  really  tell  you  that,  but  I  will  try  and  tell  you  what  I  know 
of  it.  The  Times-Herald,  and  I  believe  all  the  papers  at  the  same  time,  brought 
out  a  statement  at  the  time  this  lockout  was  first  started  that  there  were  600 
members  belonging  to  the  Gas  Fitters'  Association,  and  out  of  this  600  members 
there  were  only  about  150  working.  Now,  I  believe  that  statement  is  just  about 
right.  I  worked  for  the  gas  company  after  I  quit  the  union,  and  at  that  time  I 
believe  they  had  to  work  for  them  about  60  gas  fitters;  these  were  all  nonunion 
men.  So  tnat  I  should  judge  that  at  the  present  time,  that  is,  with  the  members 
in  good  standing  in  the  union,  there  are  just  about  half  and  half — half  belonging 
to  the  union  ana  half  out  of  it. 

9.  Then  it  appears  that  at  times  large  numbers  of  those  who  do  belong  to  the 
unions  are  unable  to  get  work? — A.  Oh,  there  is  no  question  about  that.  It  is  the 
second  and  third  class  workmen  that  are  always  doing  the  walking  from  shop  to 
shop. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  point  that  trade  unionism  tends  to  degrade  the  best  work- 
men to  the  level  of  the  poorest?— A.  No;  I  consider  that  trade  unionism  protects 
the  strongest  and  does  not  care  a  continental  for  the  weakest.  I  look  at  it  in  this 
li^ht:  if  a  first-class  mechanic  is  employed  steadily  the  year  round,  if  you  go  to 
him  and  tell  him  there  are  a  great  number  of  idle  workmen,  he  will  tell  you  they 
are  tramps;  that  they  would  not  work  even  if  they  could  get  work.  He  vnll  tell 
you  he  never  knew  better  times,  and  he  is  telling  you  the  truth. 

Q.  You  feel  that  nonunion  workmen  are  in  physical  danger  in  this  city  when 
they  undertake  to  pursue  their  callings? — A.  I  do,  at  the  present  time.  Before  I 
came  in  here  I  felt  this  way:  that  if  by  any  chance  any  of  these  men  should  come 
up  and  slug  me,  as  they  call  it,  or  shoot  and  kill  me,  I  should  not  like  it,  but  now 
that  I  have  stated  my  reasons  why  I  am  a  nonunion  man,  that  fear  has  left  me;  I 
have  no  fear  now,  because  I  know,  at  least  I  feel,  that  I  am  in  the  right.  While 
I  do  not  say  I  am  in  the  right,  I  feel  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  long  have  you  been  a  nonunion  man?— A.  Since 
1898. 

Q.  Two  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  assaulted  or  slugged  in  that  time? — A.  No;  I  have  not. 
I  have  always  minded  my  own  business  and,  as  a  general  thing,  if  a  man  minds 
his  own  busmess  he  keeps  out  of  trouble,  but  at  the  same  time  if  they  know  where 
I  am  working — they  will  know  it  perhaps  now — the  chances  are  they  will  slug 
me,  but  I  can  stand  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  real  danger  of  that  whatever? — A.  I  look  at  it  in 
this  light:  These  men  are  fighting  for  what  they  think  is  right.  They  think  I  am 
wrong,  and  they  will  use  any  means  in  their  power,  even  to  murdering — not  me 
especially,  because  they  may  not  give  a  continental  for  me,  but  they  will  take 
any  means  in  their  power  to  win,  even  to  killing  a  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  a  nonunion  man 
is  in  danger  of  bein^  slugged  by  union  men  any  more  than  that  the  union  men 
are  in  danger  of  being  slugged  by  nonunion  men? — A.  That,  of  course,  may  be 
right,  too;  but  I  will  tell  you,  as  a  general  thing  the  nonunion  njan  walks  alone, 
and  really  I  do  not  see  what  objecLhe  has  to  pick  a  fight,  while  on  the  other  nand 
these  other  men,  of  course,  have  fvery  object.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  say 
about  them — that  these  men  who  are  really  doing  this  slugging— I  would  rather 
at  any  time,  if  it  came  to  that  point  that  I  had  to  have  as  a  bedfellow  either  that 
man  or  the  man  who  goes  to  the  boss  and  tells  him  he  does  not  believe  in  this 
and  at  the  same  time  upholds  it,  I  would  rather  take  the  man  that  would  come 
to  slug  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  ever  witness  any  cases  of  slugging  while  you 
were  a  member  of  the  union? — A.  I  did  not.  > 
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Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  such  cases  that  you  could  name? — ^A. 
No;  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  have  named  an  instance  where  a  nonunion  man  slugged  a  union  man 
almost  to  death,  have  you  not? — ^A.  I  said  where  a  nonunion  man  came  near  kiU- 
ing  the  business  a^nt. 

Q.  He  slugged  him,  did  he?— A.  He  slugged  him  in  good  shape. 

Q.  So  the  slugging  is  on  both  sides,  is  it  not? — ^A.  I  guess  it  is  in  that  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  >  What  reason  have  you  to  think  that  trade  unionism  pro- 
motes slugging  and  otner  breaches  of  the  peace? — A.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason: 
it  is  this:  These  men  that  belong  to  these  unions  consider  themselves  right  in  this 
matter,  and  they  consider  a  nonunion  man  as  a  scab.  What  the  meaning  of  that 
word  is  I  do  not  know— really  do  not  care.  They  consider  that  they  are  working 
for  the  benefit  of  the  labor  cause,  and  that  the  nonunion  man  is  trying  to  kill 
that  labor  cause;  so  that  in  that  sense,  believing  as  they  do,  thev  naturally  hate 
and  despise  that  man,  and  will  at  the  slightest  provocation  kill  him;  and  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not,  believing  as  tnev  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  they  have  any  rignt  to  assault  a  man  and  disturb  the 
public  peace?-  -A.  I  know  that  I  should  not  do  it;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  you 
put  me  in  that  position,  where  I  believe  a  man  is  taking  my  place,  and  I  have  a 
wife  and  family  dependent  upon  me— believing  as  they  do,  I  might  myself  do  it. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  it  is  rather  a  natural  consequence  of  organization? — A. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  whole  thing.  It  is  the  way  they  are  organized.  K  there 
were  work  enough  for' everybody  tnere  would  not  be  any  need  of  them;  but  there 
is  not  work  for  everybody,  and  I  do  not  suppose  the  time  will  ever  come  when 
there  will  be  work  enough  for  everybody. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  tnere  not  be  work  enough  for  everybody  in 
Chicago  at  the  present  time  if  all  these  labor  troubles  were  ended?— A.  No— 1  do 
not  know  J  but  every  man  would  stand  an  equal  show.  Some  men  would  not  be 
earning  %i  a  day  the  yeai  round  and  other  men  earning  nothing  the  year  round. 
We  could  all  have  a  chance  to  live. 

Q.  Can  you  not  rely  upon  the  police  department  of  Chicago  for  protection 
against  these  nonunion  men  or  the  union  men? — A.  I  have  never  asked  for  any 
police  protection,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall  ask  for  it.    I  do  not  like  that  idea  at  all. 

(^.  Do  you  not  feel  confiaent  that  you  will  be  safe  through  the  protection  of  the 
police?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  like  that  idea.  I  do  not  like  to  go  along  with  a  police- 
man on  each  side  of  me.  I  had  rather  take  my  chances  the  other  way.  I  believe 
the  police  in  the  city  are  doing  really  the  best  they  can.  I  believe  tnat  they  are 
affected  in  the  same  way  that  we  are  affected.  They  have  their  beliefs  Just  tiie 
same  as  we  have,  and  if  they  believe  in  unionism  as  it  is  carried  on  to-day  they 
are  naturally  going  to  stay  in  with  the  union  men,  no  matter  who  is  at  the  head 
of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think,  then,  as  matters  are  now  organized  in  society, 
that  it  IS  an  absolute  necessity  for  workmen  to  belong  to  a  union  to  have  an 
assurance  of  getting  work? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  instead  of  opposing  imions  as  such  would  it  not  be  better  to  attempt 
to  reform  them,  correct  such  abuses  as  you  think  they  are  guilty  of,  and  work 
harmoniously  with  them? — A.  I  believe  so;  I  believe  that  it  is  really  the  right 
way  to  go  about  it.  When  I  failed  in  business  the  only  thing  that  I  could  do 
was  simply  to  seek  work  at  my  trade,  ai^d  while  I  have  really  never  attended  any 
of  the  meetings  much,  the  only  reason  was  that  1  lived  outside  of  the  city.  You 
see,  at  that  time  Fortieth  street  was  the  limit,  and  members  that  lived  outside  of 
the  city  were  excused  from  attending  the  meetings;  so  in  that  wa^rl  can  not  say 
that  I  ever  attended  the  meetings  as  I  should  have.  But  at  the  same  time  I  will 
say  that  even  though  I  had,  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  should  have  made  any  better 
rules  or  conditions  than  there  are  to-day.  At  that  time  I  was  young  and  really 
did  not  have  the  experience;  and  I  believe  that  a  man  has  really  sot  to  go  through 
that  amount  of  experience  before  he  understands  just  what  is  the  trouble. 

Q.  Do  not  all  the  members  of  the  union  have  an  equal  and  fair  chance  in  con- 
trolling the  policy  of  the  union?— A.  Yes;  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  settled  rule  here  that  employers  of  labor  in  your 
line  object  to  unions;  or  ai'e  they  willing  to  JFavor  them  or  work  with  them? — ^A. 
The  employers  at  the  present  time  have  also  a  union.  They  call  it  the  Master 
Plumbers*  Association,  out  it  is  a  xmion  just  the  same.  Of  course  tiiey  have  a 
great  many  laws  that  are  not  right  any  more  than  the  union  s  are. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  them  to  specify  any  of  them  that  you  think 
are  not  right? — ^A.  They  are  really  got  together  under  the  same  condifions  that 
the  union  men  or  the  labor  men  have  got  together  for.    They  have  got  together 
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to  benefit  themselves,  and  not  to  consider  those  outside  of  their  organization.  The 
supply  men  belong  to  an  association  or  a  union.  You  may  start  to  build  a  house, 
and  you  think  you  will  hire  the  plumbers  yourself.  You  go  over  to  the  snpply 
house  to  buy  your  material,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  would  be  refused.  They 
would  not  sell  it  to  you,  and  they  would  tell  you  that  you  would  have  to  get  a 
master  plumber  to  put  in  the  work.  They,  of  course,  say  it  is  all  right,  but  I 
should  consider  it  wrong.  As  to  the  master  plumbers  and  the  men,  thev  simply 
say,  *'  You  have  gone  too  far."  They  do  not  object  to  the  union,  as  I  unaerstand 
it;  they  simply  object  to  the  buHdinff  trades  council.  The  building  trades  council 
has  got  power  that  the  union  would  not  have.  For  instance,  now,  I  am  a  gas 
fitter.  I  go  into  a  building,  and  if  the  buildine^  trades  council  did  not  exist  I 
should  go  to  work,  and  the  chances  are  that  I  ^ould  finish  that  building  before 
anyone  would  ask  me  whether  I  had  a  card  or  not.  But  if  you  are  a  member  of 
the  building  trades  council,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  you  have  got  to  show 
a  card  before  you  can  pick  up  your  tools  and  go  to  work.  So  that  really  they 
want  to  smash  the  building  trades  council,  they  say;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
even  want  to  do  that;  they  simply  want  to  allow  every  man  a  chance  to  go  to 
work.    I  believe  their  object  is  really  to  smash  unions  of  every  description. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  builain^  trades  council  has  practical  control  over 
the  employment  of  labor  in  constructing  the  buildings  in  this  city?— A..  Yes; 
I  do. 

Q.  You  think  that  that  control  x>ractically  takes  away  from  a  man  who  seeks 
work  his  individuality? — ^A.  There  is  no  question  of  that  at  all;  it  does. 

Q.  You  think  the  fact  that  there  are  master  plumbers'  unions  and  supply  unions 
takes  away  the  personal  liberty  of  the  man  who  wants  to  build  a  house  to  build 
it  in  his  own  way?— A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Well,  now,  do  you  regard  those  things  as  necessary  to  the  existence  and 
prosperity  of  unions? — A.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  is 
goin^  to  be  benefited  by  any  such  conditions  at  all.  I  believe — ^in  fact  1  know — 
that  before  the  unions  came  on  there  was  not  anything  known  of  these  organi- 
zations. They  did  not  exist;  in  fact;  they  simply  followed  the  unions,  and  they 
really  had  to  follow  the  unions  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  them. 

(J.  Well,  now,  do  you  know  whether  these  unions  of  master  plumbers  and  the 
unions  of  plumbers*  supplies  concerns  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  prices  of  the 
materials  for  plumbing? — ^A.  In  an  indirect  way  they  may,  but  I  do  not  really 
think  they  do,  because  they  have  not  got  to  the  point  of  forming  that  solid  trust. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  sort  of  disorganized;  but  if  the  time  comes  that 
they  all  get  together  and  form  that  trust,  then  they  will. 

(^.  You  think,  then,  that  the  master  plumbers  have  a  variety  of  houses  from 
which  they  can  purchase,  and  indirectly  they  get  the  benefit  of  competition? — 
A.  Yee;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  tnat  they  are  more  thoroughly  organized  than  the  supply 
houses  are? — A.  Yes;  they  are  more  thoroughly  organized  than  the  supply  houses. 

Cj.  Suppose  the  supply  houses  become  as  thoroughly  organized  as  they,  so  that 
they  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  business,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
competition;  the  master  plumbers  will  then  have  to  pay  the  prices  that  those  sup- 
ply houses  exact,  will  they  not?— A.  Yes,  because  then  they  will  have  a  successful 
union,  as  they  understand  it. 

Q.  You  think  the  tendency  of  all  these  unions  is  to  raise  prices  and  make  build- 
ing expensive?- A.  Of  that  there  is  no  question. 

(J.  Do  you  think  that  labor  gets  its  just  share,  or  any  more  than  its  just  share,  of 
this  advance  of  price? — A.  The  first-class  man  gets  all  the  benefit,  but  the  second 
and  third  class  man  gets  no  benefit,  because  as  these  prices  of  material  and  labor 

fo  up  men  will  refuse  to  build,  because  it  will  not  pay  them.    Rents  are  coming 
own;  labor  and  material  are  going  up.    What  is  tne  consequence?    A  man  is 
not  going  to  put  his  money  into  a  sand  bank. 

Q.  Well,  then,  is  not  the  tendency  of  the  union  to  encourage  all  to  become  first- 
class  men? — A.  That  may  be.    It  may  be  the  same  tendency  as  among  lawyers 
and  every  other  profession:  but  that  time  will  never  come.    There  will  always  be 
first,  second,  ana  third  class  men;  there  always  have  been  and  there  always  will  be. 
(Testimony  closed.) 
Whereupon,  at  11.55,  the  sxibcommission  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m. 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  2f>^  looo, 

TESTIMOITY  OF  MR.  STUABT  R£ID, 

National  organizer  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

The  special  snbcommission  met,  pnrsnant  to  recess,  at  2.05  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Stnart  Reid,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  national  organ- 
izer of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  was  introduced  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name,  po8tK)ffice  address,  and  occupa- 
tion.— ^A.  Stuart  Reid;  room  85  Corcoran  Building,  Washington.  D.  C;  national 
organizer  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  member  of  the  gen- 
eral board  of  directors,  the  board  that  governs  our  international  organization. 
It  is  an  international  board  comi^sed  of  five  men,  who  govern  the  whole 
organization. 

Q.  If  you  will  go  on  in  your  own  way  to  present  your  points  to  the  commission, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you.— A.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  which  1  am  posi- 
tive contains  facts  and  nothing  but  facts,  and  I  wish  to  give  you  the  conditions 
leading  up  to  the  strike  of  the  machinists  of  Chicago  and  the  conditions  existing 
since  the  inauguration  of  said  strike.  In  January,  1900,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, a  circular  letter  in  the  shape  of  an  invitation  was  issued  by  District  Lodge 
No.  8,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  to  the  machinery  manufacturers 
of  Chicago,  inviting  them  at  a  given  date  to  meet  the  chosen  representatives  of 
the  organized  machinists  of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  contract 
which  said  International  Association  of  Machinists  proposed  to  place  oef  ore  them 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  March,  1900.  On  the  date  arranged  for  said  conference 
only  very  few  of  the  manufacturers  appeared,  and  the  efforts  of  the  machinists 
to  bring  about  a  peaceable  settlement  of  what  they  considered  just  grievances 
was  frustrated  by  the  introduction  of  what  many  of  the  machinists  considered 
the  contempt  of  their  employers.  On  or  before  the  1st  of  March,  1900,  a  written 
copy  of  contract  drawn  up  by  District  Lodge  No.  8,  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  was  presented  to  the  various  machinery  manufacturers  of  Chicajjo, 
with  a  courteous  request  that  said  contract  be  considered  and  signed.  The  orig- 
inal contract  asked  for  complete  recognition  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  a  minimun  rate  of  wages  of  28  cents  an  hour  for  machinists  and 
82|  cents  an  hour  for  die  and  tool  maKers.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  explain 
this  minimum,  so  it  will  be  thoroughly  understood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  departing  from  your  paper  now? — ^A.  I  am  just 
carrying  that  on*  By  a  minimum  we  do  not  propose  to  say  what  he  shall  pay  his 
men;  he  can  pay  his  men  as  much  as  he  pleases;  but  we  say  that  a  competent 
machinist  shall  not  work  for  less  than  28  v.ent«  i>er  hour,  and  a  competent  tool 
maker  shall  not  work  for  less  than  32^  cents  per  hour.  It*  a  manufacturer  thinks 
a  man  is  worth  more  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  pay  him  what  he  pleases;  but 
under  no  consideration  can  he  pay  less  than  2i8  cents  for  a  machinist  and  32i  cents 
for  a  tool  maker  and  die  maker;  time  and  one- half  for  all  overtime  up  to  mid- 
night, and  double  time  after  midnight  and  on  Sundays  and  all  legal  holidays;  the 
employment  of  apprentices  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  said  constitution  calling  for  a  4  years'  apprentice- 
ship, allowing  1  apprentice  to  each  shop,  regardless  of  tne  numlierof  journeymen 
employed— that  is,  should  an  employer  only  nave  1  journeyman  he  is  entitled  tp  1 
apprentice — and  in  addition  to  same  1  apprentice  for  each  5  machinists,  die  or 
tool  makers  employed;  a  9-hour  day.  Said  contract  also  provided  that  when  a 
reduction  of  the  force  should  become  necessary  the  employees  laid  off  on  account 
of  slackness  of  work  should  have  preference  and  first  opportunity  of  reemploy- 
ment, seniority  and  proficiency  to  govern.  In  case  of  grievances  arising,  said 
contract  asked  that  tne  company  receive  a  committee  of  their  own  employees  to 
investigate  and,  if  possible  adjust  the  same.  If  no  adjustment  could  be  reached 
said  contract  provided  that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  the  employers  and  the 
executive  board  of  District  Lodge  No.  8,  International  Association  of  Machinists; 
providing  that  when  an  agreement  could  not  be  reached  by  said  parties  the  said 
grievance  should  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitration  composed  of  2  members 
of  the  firm  where  the  grievance  existed  and  2  members  of  EHstrict  Lodge  No.  8, 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  the  4  to  choose  a  fifth  arbitrator,  the 
decision  of  this  board  to  be  binding  on  both  parties  to  the  contract. 

The  above  contract  was  presented  to  the  various  manufacturers  in  Chicago  on 
or  before  the  Ist  pf  March,  1900,  and  was  rejected  by  a  vast  majority  of  said 
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machinery  mannfactnrers.    As  a  consequence,  thousands  of  machinists  in  Chi- 
cago laid  down  their  tools  and  ceased  work. 

Gentlemen,  with  yonr  permission  I  will  present  to  yon  the  reasons  which 
prompted  the  machinists  of  Chicago  to  nresent  to  the  machinery  manufacturers 
said  contract.  Clause  1,  providing  that  on  and  after  March  1  the  manufac- 
turers of  machinery  in  the  city  of  Cnicago  agree  to  employ  only  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  in  good  standing  on  machinists'  work 
and  die  and  tool  work,  was  presented,  first,  because  i)etitioners  believed  that  har- 
mony is  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  success  in  all  things,  and  that  a  shop- 
whose  employees  were  comx)osed  of  members  of  the  trade  organization,  the 
teachings  of  which  prompt  its  members  to  be  diligent  in  order  that  their  employ- 
ers may  ever  be  ready  to  apply  for  employees  from  its  ranks — ^and  I  want  to  say, 
gentlemen,  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  exhortation  given  to  every  man  on  entering 
our  organization — would  naturally  be  conducted  successfully,  inasmuch  as 
employees,  members  of  the  organization,  are  bound  by  fraternal  ties  and  must 
assist  each  other  as  much  as  possible,  thereby  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturer.  Secondly,  because  petitioners  bebeved  that  employees,  members 
of  said  organization,  should  be  controlled  by  said  organization,  and  frivolous 
grievances  tending  to  irritate  employers  be  suppressed,  while  grievances  of  a 
serious  nature  should  be  adjusted  by  arbitration.  Under  such  conditions  only 
could  arbitration  be  successfully  conducted,  inasmuch  as  employees  would  lie 

governed  by  a  resposible  organization,  and  employers,  as  honorable  men,  would 
old  to  the  agreement  reached  by  said  arbitration. 

The  clause  referring  to  a  minimun  rate  of  wages  was  inserted  because  petition- 
ers believed  that  tradesmen  requiring  the  great  skill  necessary  for  the  machinists' 
craft  should  receive  a  reasonable  comi)ensation.  I  beg  you  to  pardon  me  for  occu- 
pying your  valuable  time  in  placing  before  you  a  statement  of  the  skill  required 
of  the  machinists,  but  in  order  that  our  true  position  may  be  n^de  very  plain  I 
believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  in  order 
to  become  a  skilled  machinist,  it  is  necessary  for  any  aspirant  to  proficiency  in 
the  trade  to  place  himself  under  instruction  for  a  i)eriod  of  years.  The  wages 
paid  to  apprentices  or  beginners  are  very  small,  and  one  must  apply  himself  to 
mechanical  studies  to  become  proficient.  So  exacting  is  the  nature  of  the  higher 
class  of  work  that  men  must  be  able  to  work  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch, 
and  sometimes  work  is  spoiled  and  rejected  by  reason  of  bein^  a  thousandth  of 
an  inch  or  less  out  of  the  way.  Not  only  is  skill  of  hand  reqmred,  but  the  brain 
must  be  continually  in  oi)eration.  Considering  the  great  skill  necessary,  the 
petitioners  believe  that  28  cents  an  hour  for  the  men  constructing  great  triumphs 
of  engineering  was  not  an  extortionate  demand,  and  821-  cents  an  hour  not  any 
too  much  for  tradesmen  whose  touch  requires  a  development  ^ual  to  supplying 
measurements  much  finer  than  human  hair.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  compare 
the  rate  of  wages  asked  for  in  the  contract  with  wages  paid  tradesmen  who  require 
much  less  skill,  and  I  am  confident  that  you  will  consider  the  demands  of  the 
machinists  exceedingly  modest. 

The  request  for  overtime  rates  was  advanced,  not  because  the  machinists  wished 
to  be  extortionate,  but  because  they  considered  overtime  not  conducive  to  health, 
and  wished  to  discourage  it.  Also,  because  by  reason  of  overtime  many  were 
kept  from  employment  and  their  families  and  dependents  subjected  to  expense 
by  reason  of  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  principals. 

The  petitioners  presented  th^^pprentice  plan  on  what  they  considered  to  be  a 
liberal  oasis,  because  they  realized  that  an  overproduction  of  machinists  was  not 
conducive  to  their  welfare,  and,  furthermore,  realizing  that  inasmuch  as  the  suc- 
cess of  a  boy  depended  ujwn  the  instruction  given  him  by  journeymen,  they 
were  doing  their  employers  ro  injury  in  asking  to  be  allowed  to  govern  the 
apprenticeship  system. 

The  9-hour  day  was  asked  because  the  machinists  of  Chicago  realized  the  neces- 
sity for  shorter  hours.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  opposition,  who  appeared 
before  you  honorable  commission,  complained  bitterly  about  this  request,  and 
gave  as  a  reason  for  so  objecting  the  statement  that  cutting  1  hour  off  the  day 
would  rob  them  of  the  product  of  one-tenth  of  the  millions  they  have  invested. 
Gentlemen,  I  maintain  that  the  assertion  made  by  this  gentleman  was  incorrect, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  8a3rin^  that  under  a  9-hour  day  the  physical  condition 
of  the  men  will  become  so  much  improved  that  the  output  will  be  as  large,  if  not 
larger,  than  that  secured  by  the  10-hour  day.  Again,  the  gentleman  who  made 
this  assertion  forgot  to  state  that  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery  the  output 
had  been  increased  fourfold.  The  gentleman  might  truthfully  reply  to  this  asser- 
tion that  the  modem  machinery  was  theirs,  and  that  they  had  paid  for  it,  but  he 
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must  not  forget  that  while  he  i>aid  for  it  the  brain  of  the  machinist  had  to  con- 
ceive it  and  ms  skillfal  hand  constructed  it. 

Machinery  was  intended  to  lighten  labor,  and  might  be  made  a  blessing  to  the 
masses  of  labor,  bnt  the  inordinate  greed  of  many  of  the  employing  class  has  made 
it  a  curse. 

Another  gentleman  from  our  opposition  flatly  stated  that  the  work  of  the 
machinists  was  light  in  comparison  to  that  of  other  trades.  I  boldly  assert  that 
he  was  mistaken.  In  a  modem  machine  shop  exacting  methods  are  in  opera- 
tion— methods  that  make  the  work  of  machinists  very  exhausting.  A  man  who 
works  on  a  bench,  on  a  floor,  wields  a  hammer  or  pusnes  a  file  from  morning  to 
night 2  every  muscle  of  the  body  is  continualljr  in  operation.  The  work  of  the 
machme  operator  is  almost  as  exhausting.  While  hardly  as  much  muscular  ex- 
ertion is  necessary,  jret  the  machines  are  speeded  up  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and, 
as  I  have  already  said,  one  thousandth  x)art  of  an  inch  or  less  will  in  manv  cases 
spoil  a  piece  of  work.  The  close  nature  of  the  work  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
operator  to  pay  rigid  attention  to  his  work  continually.  While  I  freely  admit 
that  the  scientific  nature  of  the  machinist's  work  makes  it  interesting,  yet  a 
thinker  must  admit  that  the  very  forces  that  make  it  interesting  also  contribute 
to  its  exacting  and  exhausting  nature.  The  claim  of  the  Chicago  manufactures 
that  their  comi)etitors  in  other  parts  of  the  country  work  10  hours,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  9-hour  day  would  give  their  competitors  in  such  cities  an  advan- 
tage over  them,  is  not  strictly  correct.  In  Pittsburg  a  majority  of  machine  shops 
are  ox)erated  on  the  9-hour  plan.  In  support  of  my  claim  that  as  much  can  oe 
accomplished  in  9  hours  as  in  10,  the  case  of  a  prominent  foundry  and  machine 
company  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  may  be  cited.  In  1898  this  firm,  which  previous  to 
that  time  had  operated  their  pliant  on  the  9-hour  plan,  decided  to  return  to  the 
10-hour  basis.  After  an  experiment  lasting  about  4  or  5  months,  this  firm 
returned  to  the  9-hour  basis,  giving  out  as  the  reason  for  so  doing  that  much  bet- 
ter results  had  been  achieved  while  operating  their  plant  under  the  9-hour  day. 
In  Greater  New  York  the  vast  majority  of  machine  shops  are  operated  under  the 
9-hour  day.  Another  reason  why  the  9-hour  day  should  be  granted  is  this:  In  a 
city  of  the  dimensions  of  Chicago  workmen  are  invariably  compelled  to  travel  long 
distances  to  and  from  work.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  leave  their 
homes  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  it  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  reach  home  early  in  the  evening.  Men  with  families  find  this  condition  very 
unpleasant;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  where  their  children  are  young  they  hardly 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  inasmuch  as  the  children 
are  in  bed  when  they  leave  their  homes  in  the  morning  and  are  again  in  bed  when 
they  return  in  the  evening.  Gentlemen ,  with  astonishment  and  indignation  I  read 
a  statement  made  to  your  commission  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  opposition 
that  were  a  9-hour  day  to  be  granted  to  tne  machinists  they  would  devote  tne  extra 
hour  at  their  disposal  to  the  saloon  and  the  grogshop.  Very  indignantly  in  behalf 
of  my  colleagues  in  Chicago  I  resent  such  ungentlemanly  treatment  from  any  of 
our  employers,  and  say  that  the  gentleman  making  such  statements  could  not  have 
received  bis  impressions  of  the  habits  of  machimsts  from  a  very  reliable  source. 
Five  thousand  machinists  have  been  on  strike  in  Chicago  for  over  4  weeks,  and  in 
that  time  not  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  on  their  part  has  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  court.  Wo  want  the  extra  hour  so  that  our  physical  condition  may  be 
improved.  We  want  it  so  that  our  young  men  may  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  tlie  educational  facilities  offered  them  and  secure  tue  technical  edu- 
cation absolutely  necessary  in  the  successful  oi)eration  of  their  craft.  We  want 
the  9-hour  day  in  order  that  our  older  members  may  have  more  opportunities  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  families  and  enjoy  more  of  the  comiorts  of  home. 
We  want  the  9-hour  day  because  we  have  been  taught  bitter  lessons  in  the  past 
by  reason  of  seeing  thousands  of  our  fellow-craftsmen  out  of  work  and  suffering, 
their  families  lacking  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  We  want  the  9-hour  day  because 
we  believe  that  we  who  construct  machinery  that  makes  burdens  light  and  the 
output  great  should  enjoy  some  of  the  advantages  of  modem  inventions. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  gave  as  their  chief  objection  to  the  9-hour  day 
what  they  are  pleased  to  say  will  be  the  loss  of  one-tenth  of  their  product,  and 
consequently  a  loss  on  the  millions  invested.  We  do  not  propose  to  allow  any 
such  selfish  proposition  to  impair  our  physical  conditions  or  rob  us  of  legitimate 
comforts. 

In  the  contract  presented  by  our  association  we  provided  an  arbitration  clause, 
believing  arbitration  to  be  the  most  expeditious  and  just  me^od  of  settling 
grievances.  As  I  have  already  said,  our  contract  was  ignored  by  the  manufac- 
turers, and  5,000  machinists  ceased  work  for  the  express  purpose  of  compelling 
respect  and  just  consideration  at  the  hands  of  their  employers.    On  the  1st  day 
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of  March  the  international  president,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  myself,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  onr  members  in  Chicle,  journeyed  to  this  city  and  attempted  to  gain  a 
conference  with  the  manufacturers'  association.  Through  the  disinterested  efforts 
of  one  of  the  manufacturers,  whom  we  have  since  all  learned  to  esteem,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  meeting  them.  Our  conference  was,  however,  a  dismal  failure,  inas- 
much as  the  manufacturers  positively  refused  even  to  discuss  the  first  clause  in 
the  contract.  Another  conference  was  secured  some  time  later,  but  the  manu- 
facturers were  defiant,  and  presented  to  the  committee  a  resolution  calling  upon 
us,  as  we  considered  it,  to  surrender  unconditionally.  We  refused  to  entertain 
their  proposition.  On  Saturday,  March  17,  our  general  board  of  trustees,  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  ^thered  in  Chicago  to  meet  representatives 
of  the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association,  a  national  organization  of  manufac- 
turers. Our  international  board  of  trustees  waited  patiently  in  the  Italian  room 
of  the  Qrand  Pacific  Hotel  from  10  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.  At  that  hour  a  committee 
of  the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association  presented  a  resolution  providing  for 
so-called  arbitration  on  all  future  grievances,  but  added  a  clause  demanding  that 
all  strikes  should  be  immediately  declared  off.  We  amended  that  resolution,  ask- 
ing that  all  strikes  now  on  be  immediately  arbitrated,  but  the  manufacturers' 
committee  informed  us  that  they  had  no  power  to  do  anything.  Further  argu- 
ment brought  out  the  fact  that  the  committee  of  *:he  national  manufacturers  had 
no  {>ower  vested  in  them  at  all;  that  they  had  simply  presented  a  committee  with 
a  resolution  that  they  had  no  power  to  enact  into  an  agreement;  further,  that 
their  proposition  had  not  been  adopted  by  their  organization,  but  was  simply  a 
suggestion  of  their  own  that  would  oe  placed  before  their  membership  at  large. 
We  were  willing  to  agree  even  to  this  proposition,  amended  to  read  that  such 
proposition  be  placed  before  the  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades,  the  result 
of  the  vote  to  be  placed  before  us  on  or  before  March  26.  Every  amendment  we 
presented  to  the  committee  of  the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association  was 
rejected;  they  simply  denied  us  all  rights  and  demanded  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. 

Gentlemen,  in  order  that  you  may  fully  understand  the  liberal  position  taken 
by  our  organization,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  j^ve  a  statement  regarding  the 
extent  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
that  of  the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association.  Our  organization,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  controls  nine-tenths  of  the  machinists  of  Chiciigo, 
and  the  National  Metal  Trades  at  that  time  only  18  firms,  while  a  rough  and  very 
low  estimate  places  the  number  of  firms  in  Chicago  at  over  200.  The  local  man- 
ufacturers only  control  or  did  control  at  that  time  69  firms  out  of  200  in  Chicago. 
The  National  Metal  Trades' Association  could  only  arbitrate  for  18  firms  in 
Chicago,  while  the  vast  majority  of  firms  would  not  nave  had  to  abide  by  their 
decision.  We  were,  however,  perfectly  willing  to  arbitrate  the  whole  matter 
immediately  with  the  National  Metal  Trades'  Council;  but  they  stated  plainly 
that  they  had  no  power  to  do  anything— in  ot^er  words,  to  do  anything  but 
request  us  to  surrender  unconditionally. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  get  justice  at  their  hands,  we  retired  and  all  nego- 
tiations were  broken  off.  I  want  to  state  in  an  informal  manner  that  had  the 
National  Metal  Trades  entered  into  an  a^eement  with  us  to  arbitrate,  not  only 
the  strike  in  Chicago  but  every  strike  now  m  operation  in  the  country  would  have 
been  settled,  and  all  grievances  in  the  future  would  have  been  arbitrated  by  our 
organization  and  that  body.  We  say  that  to-day  we  are  still  willing  to  offer  this 
same  proposition  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  National  Metal  Trades* 
Association,  but  before  doing  so  we  wish  all  present  difficulties  to  be  arbitrated. 

1  wish  to  reply  to  some  of  the  statements  made  by  a  gentleman  of  our  opposi- 
tion, lilr.  Chalmers.  Mr.  Chalmers  has  made  the  statement  that  only  with  the 
destruction  of  unions  can  the  interests  of  Chicago  be  preserved.  Mr.  Chalmers 
is  a  member  of  a  union  organization.  We  grant  him  freely  the  right  to  be  so; 
we  are  even  in  favor  of  his  being  a  member  of  a  union,  because  we  realize  that 
the  only  solution  of  present  difficulties  will  be  the  complete  organization  of  the 
manufacturers  with  complete  organization  of  the  tradesmen,  the  two  to  form  a 
board  of  arbitration  to  settle  all  grievances. 

Some  of  our  opposition  also  complained  bitterly  of  the  part  the  trade  unions 
were  taking  in  jwlitics.  Gentlemen,  if  we  are  trade  unionists  we  are  American 
citizens,  and  we  claim  that  no  man  has  the  right  to  interfere  with  us  in  the  exer- 
cise of  our  political  rights.  As  to  our  organization  engaging  in  politics,  I  want 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  organization 
of  manufacturers  called  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association.  This  pamphlet 
shows  clearly  that  while  condemning  the  trade  unions  for  the  active  part  they  are 
taking  in  pohtics  and  blaming  the  so-called  politicians  for  favoring  trade  unionists, 
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the  manufacturers  of  Illinois  are  at  the  present  time  upholding  a  lobby,  uphold- 
ing a  lobbv  to  frustrate  the  passing  of  any  law  that  maybe  brought  forward  in  the 
interest  of  labor.  This  pamphlet  I  hold  is  issued  by  this  organization;  it  is  their 
work,  and  a  clear  record  of  the  laws  they  have  been  fighting  is  here;  also  they 
express  their  delight  at  being  able  to  frustrate  the  i)assmg  of  such  laws.  Some 
of  the  laws  which  they  considered  to  be  bad  laws  were  laws  of  this  nature;  A  bill 
relating  to  bakers  and  confectioners,  providing  that  no  employee  shall  be  permitted 
to  work  more  than  60  hours  a  week.  The  gentlemen  that  thmk  that  we  are  taking 
too  much  interest  in  politics  and  are  using  dndue  influence  to  gain  our  ends  are 
actually  boasting  of  killing  a  bill  that  said  that  workingmen  should  not  work  in 
OTens  more  than  10  hours  a  day.  Another  bill  which  they  boast  of  defeating  is  a 
bill  concerning  the  reporting  of  accidents,  injuries,  and  deaths  in,  around,  and 
connected  with  iron,  steel,  wire,  and  other  mills,  a  bill  that  was  very  obnoxious, 
a  bill  that  provided  for  the  safety  of  unfortunate  workmen.  Another  bill  they 
glory  in  defeating,  a  bill  relating  to  injuries  and  deaths  resulting  from  negligence 
of  employers — ^gentlemen,  notice  it,  a  bill  relating  to  injuries  and  deaths  result- 
in^g  from  negligence  of  employers  to  safely  guard  dangers  in  his  place,  and  giving 
a  right  of  action  therefor.  That  was  unequally  fair.  Mr.  Plamondon,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  who  opposed  it  so  very  bitterly,  is  an  officer  of  this  organization. 

Mr.  Chalmers  also  makes  a  very  fierce  attack  on  business  agents.  He  does  not 
specify  whose  business  agents  he  attacks,  but  we  presume,  as  we  are  engaged  in 
a  struggle  with  him,  that  our  business  agents  are  included.  I  want  to  say  to 
you^  gentlemen,  that  the  business  agent  of  the  machinists  is  not  a  dictator;  the 
busmess  agent  of  the  machinists  is  not  even  a  leader.  The  duties  of  the  business 
agent  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  are  almost  purely  clerical. 
His  business  is  to  collect  dues,  attend  to  office  work,  corresponaence,  etc.,  and 
when  time  is  at  his  disposal,  to  organize.  The  business  agent  of  the  machinists 
never  forces  himself  into  a  factory.  If  the  employer  is  pleased  to  allow  him  to 
do  so,  he  may  attempt  to  adjust  difficulties,  he  may  go  into  a  factory  at  the 
pleasure  of  tiie  foreman  to  collect  dues,  etp.;  but  never  bias  our  organization 
insisted  that  the  manufacturers  recognize  our  business  agent,  not  even  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  contracts  which  were  presented  to  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
business  agent  went  to  some  places  where  no  nonunion  men  were  and  asked  the 
manufacturers  in  a  courteous  manner  to  sign  the  contract,  but  in  places  where 
members  of  our  organization  were  employed,  if  the  business  a^ent  did  go,  on 
every  occasion,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  shop 
committee  or  a  committee  of  the  employees  of  that  shop.  I  want  to  say,  further, 
in  regard  to  the  business  agent  that  he  does  not  rule,  out  all  work  is  laid  out  by 
the  district  lodge  that  employs  him,  and  he  must  adhere  strictly  to  the  routine 
of  work  laid  out  for  him.  You  have  noticed  since  you  have  been  in  Chicago,  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  denied  that  they  knew  what  we 
went  on  strike  for.  When  Mr.  Chalmers  appeared  before  your  honorable  com- 
mission, he  owned  without  hesitation  that  he  and  his  associates  did  not  heed  the 
circular  sent  out  by  the  machinists,  proving  conclusively  that  Mr.  Chaklmers  and 
his  associates  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  demands  of  the  machinists 
weeks  before  the  machinists  attempted  to  put  them  into  operation.  I  want  to 
say,  further,  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  api)eared  before  this  committee  and 
tried  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  our  organization  have  been  prominent  in  the 
past  for  the  arrogance  with  which  they  have  treated  their  employees,  union  or 
nonunion.  If  a  committee  of  men,  smiled  machinists,  dared  to  appear  in  the 
office  of  some  of  those  manufacturers,  they  would  immediately  be  discharged; 
and  we  are  in  a  position  at  any  time  to  bring  proof  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chalmers  also  placed  very  great  stress  on  the  Link  Belt  riot.  Gentlemen, 
this  matter  was  fougnt  out  in  the  courts  during  2  days  of  trial,  in  which  legal 
assistance  of  the  very  first.water  conducted  the  case  of  the  employers.  The  evi- 
dence showed  clearly  that  the  machinists  were  not  rioters,  but  the  admission  of 
the  superintendent  of  this  factory  himself  proved  clearly  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  union  pickets  he  himself  would  have  suffered  bodily  injury  and  that  the 
union  pickets  saved  him  and  took  him  out  of  danger.  This  was  proved  in  a  court 
after  2  days*  trial. 

Members  of  the  society  that  is  opposing  us  to-day  complain  bitterly  that  the 
members  of  our  org^ization  are  using  force.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  not  a  single  prosecution  has  succeeded  against  one  of  our  members 
during  this  strike.  On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  machinists  to  swear  out  warrants  and  have 
special  policemen  arrested  for  arrogance,  assault  and  battery. 

Mr.  Chalmers  also  attributes  to  our  national  president  the  assertion  that  the 
move  in  Chicago  was  brought  on  with  tiie  understanding  that  if  the  strike  in 
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Chicago  should  be  won  the  fight  would  be  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  I 
i«rant  to  say  that  Mr.  Chalmers  either  willfully  or  unwillfully  has  misrepresented 
the  idea  presented  by  our  international  president.  The  assertion  made  by  our 
international  president,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  was  that  if  the  machmists 
should  succeed  in  winning  in  Chicago  the  respect  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  would  be  gained  to  such  an  extent  that  all  future  grievances  would  be 
brought  up  for  arbitration. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  tried  to  place  the  position  before  you  as  plainly  as  I 
X)ossibly  can.  The  statements  I  have  made,  I  repeat,  are  to  my  best  knowledge 
absolutely  true.  I  want  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  international  ofl&cers  of  the 
machinists  are  concerned,  we  are  taking  no  part  in  encouraging  those  men  to 
violence.  On  the  other  hand,  at  all  times  our  advice  has  been  and  will  be  to  the 
men  that  they  observe  the  law,  assuring  them  that  their  skill  is  quite  sufficient  to 
gain  for  them  reasonable  returns. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  brought  prominently  before  your  honorable  com- 
mission is  the  assertion  by  the  manufacturers  that  organizations  limit  the  amoimt 
of  work  a  man  shall  do.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  that  statement  is 
absolutely  incorrect.  I  have  here  a  contract  si^ed  by  one  of  the  largest  machin- 
ery manufacturers  in  Chicago,  and  right  in  this  contract  there  is  a  clause  which 
reads,  **  Nothing  in  said  agreement  is  to  be  interpreted  as  limiting  the  amount  of 
work  a  man  must  do." 

I  want  to  say  that  this  has  been  the  policy  of  our  organization  right  along;  and 
I  want  to  say  to  the  manufacturers  who  insist  that  our  organization  is  to  run  on 
this  basis  that  we  liave  no  obiection  to  inserting  this  clause  in  every  contract 
we  make,  and,  furthermore,  will  not  only  support  the  manufacturers  in  tne  matter, 
but  will  go  further  and  ask  that  men  who  are  not  doing  their  best  shall  be  dis- 
charged, and,  if  necessary,  will  place  men  in  their  places  that  will  act  honestly 
toward  their  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  mind  stating  whom  that  contract  is  made 
with? — A.  Siemens  &  Halske. 

O.  And  the  date  of  it?— A.  Saturday,  the  24th  of  March. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  the  other  conditions  and  terms  of  the  settlement  just 
made  with  Siemens  &  Halske  substantially  the  terms  laid  down  by  you  in  the 
fore  part  of  your  statement? — A.  No.  I  am  glad  you  mention  it,  because  it  is  an 
important  matter.  In  starting  I  told  you  that  the  manufacturers  absolutely 
renised  even  to  discuss  the  fii'st  clause  of  the  contract.  W  e  asked  that  machinists 
should  be  exclusively  members  of  our  organization.  We  were  i)erfectly  willing 
to  amend  that,  and  did  amend  it,  but  by  reason  of  the  manufacturers  breaking 
off  all  negotiations  with  us  we  were  only  able  to  present  it  to  the  individual 
manufacturers.  That  we  have  been  doing.  I  want  to  state  that  there  is  only 
this  difference.  I  have  not  one  of  the  original  contracts  here,  but  the  original 
contract  simply  says  that  all  men  must  be  members  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists.  This  contract  says  **  That  on  and  after  March  26, 1900,  the 
Siemens  &  Halske  Electric  Company  agree  that  should  they  require  the  services 
of  a  general  machinist,  a  competent  floor  hand,  a  vise  hand,  ashaper  hand,  a  lathe 
hand,  milling-machine  hand,  slotting-machine  hand,  tool  maker,  diesinker,  or 
boring-mill  hand  (?),  that  we  will  give  this  shop  committee  forty-eight  nours  in 
which  to  furnish  us  with  a  competent  man;  but  should  the  shop  committee  fail 
to  procure  such  a  man  in  the  stipulated  time,  then  the  Siemens  &  Halske  Com- 
pany reserve  the  right  to  hire  a  man,  be  he  union  or  nonunion,  and  refuse  to 
oischarge  him  should  he  prefer  to  remain  nonunion. " 

I  want  to  say  that  from  the  first  our  organization  has  been  ready  to  make  this 
provision  with  the  manufacturers,  but  on  account  of  the  stubbornness  of  the 
manufacturers'  association  we  have  not  been  able  to  present  it  to  them  collect- 
ively, and,  as  I  have  already  said,  have  been  compelled  to  approach  the  individual 
manufacturers  in  the  manner  we  have  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  will  leave  with  us  these  contracts  of  yours? — A.  This 
is  tne  original.    If  it  should  please  you  I  will  have  a  copy  made  and  send  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Thank  you;  we  should  like  it. 

The  Witness.  I  also  wish  to  state,  gentlemen,  that  if  a  man  is  not  a  competent 
man,  if  he  is  not  worth  28  cents  an  hour,  even  if  he  is  a  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion, our  organization  will  not  insist  on  his  being  retained.  The  judge  of  a  man's 
ability  is  in  all  cases  to  be  the  employer.  Grievances  that  might  require  a  meet- 
ing of  the  employer  and  his  employees  might  consist,  in  a  word,  of  reduction  of 
wages,  increase  m  the  hours  of  labor,  unbearable  conditions  in  the  shop,  or  the 
discharge  of  a  committeeman  whom  the  men  might  believe  was  discriminated 
against  on  account  of  the  committee  work  he  had  taken  part  in  very  shortly  before 
he  was  discharged.    A  case  like  that  might  be  referred  to  the  manufacturers. 
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But  for  drunkenness,  inability,  neglect  of  duty,  or  any  other  cause  of  that  nature, 
the  employer  has  the  right  at  an^r  moment  to  discharge  a  man.  and  our  organiza- 
tion will  support  him  in  such  action. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantl.e.)  And  your  organization  reserves  the  right  to  itself  to 
determine,  does  it  not,  whether  there  have  been  sufficient  grounds  for  the  dis- 
charge of  an  employee? — ^A.  If  a  man  gets  drunk  our  organization  reserves  no 
ri£[ht  to  say  to  an  employer  that  he  shaU  keep  a  drunken  man.  If  a  man,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  employer,  is  not  wor£h  28  cents  per  hour  our  organization  allows 
the  employer  to  be  the  judge.  If  a  man  neglects  his  work  the  employer  is  the 
judge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  A  vritness  has  testified  that  the  refusals  of  the  unions  to 
recognize  varying  capacities  of  men  and  divide  them  into  classes  has  a  tendency 
to  exclude  oroinary  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  only  fairly  efficient  workmen  from 
emplovment  and  makes  types  of  them.  What  do  you  say  to  that? — A.  I  want  to 
read  this  agreement  made  between  the  machinists  and  Siemens  &  Halske,  which 
will  prove  that  that  statement  is  incorrect.  In  the  shops  in  Chicago  there  is  a 
class  of  men  who  have  been  in  those  shops  for  years,  termed  handy  men.  They 
are  not  competent  machinists;  the  machinists  do  not  control  them;  the  machin- 
ists do  not  ask  a  minimum  of  28  cents  for  those  men.  The  machinists  further- 
more a^ee  with  Siemens  &  Halske  that  the  men  working  on  switches  and  lamiw, 
not  being  full-fledged  machinists,  are  not  covered  by  this  agreement;  and  in 
another  clause,  *'  Nothing  is  to  be  considered  in  the  clause  relating  to  vise  hands 
and  milling-machine  hands" — that  is,  as  to  those  men  such  as  you  mention — *'  to 
interfere  with  the  conditions  existing  in  the  shops  prior  to  February  22,  1900;" 
that  is,  when  the  shops  were  in  full  operation  before  the  strike.  Our  organization 
does  not  seek  that  the  eniployer  discharge  men  such  as  are  known  as  handy  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  Does  your  association  issue  certificates  of  competency  or 
proficiency  to  its  members?— A.  Our  association  issues  a  due  book  when  a  man 
goes  traveling,  and  on  his  book  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  is 
written.  The  trade  of  the  machinist  is  divided  into  many  branches,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  contract  and  the  distinction  of  the  different  branches  I  have  read  to 
you.  *  If  a  man  is  a  general  workman,  that  is  to  say,  is  competent  to  do  piece- 
work and  do  all  machine  work — his  book,  and  when  he  travels,  his  traveling  card, 
will  characterize  him  as  a  general  workman;  if  a  lathe  hand,  as  a  lathe  hand;  if 
any  other  sort  of  a  hand,  whatever  branch  of  the  industry  he  has  experience  at. 
The  book  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  book  issued  to  Brother  George  Miller,  and  shows 
that  he  is  experienced  in  general  work  and  is  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  membership  as  long  as  the  book  is  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  constitutioD. 

Q.  The  fact  of  membership  in  the  organization  gives  a  certificate  as  to  the 
qualification  of  the  man  holding  it,  according  to  the  particular  thing  for  which 
it  is  indorsed? — A,  We  believe  so.  Of  course  men  get  into  all  societies  that 
probably  should  not.  and  as  our  organization  is  not  any  more  perfect  than  others, 
there  are  times  when  an  incompetent  man  mi^ht  get  into  it;  but  we  do  hope  that 
a  book  or  a  card  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  is  a  recommenda- 
tion to  any  employer  if  he  wishes  a  skilled  man. 

Q.  In  this  contract  are  the  causes  for  which  a  man  may  be  discharged  without 
Question  by  the  union  set  down? — ^A.  There  is  no  question  of  discharge  in  it.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  curtail  the  right  of  an  employer  to  discharge  anybody.  The 
subject  is  not  mentioned;  it  is  simply  one  not  mentioned  there,  and  1  will  read  it 
to  you. 

O.  If  a  man  should  be  discharged  and  the  employer  should  give  one  reason 
and  the  members  of  the  union  should  believe  that  he  was  discharged  for  some 
other  cause,  they  then  would  take  that  up  under  this  agreement? — A.  As  I  have 
already  said,  if  suspicious  circumstances  were  attached  to  it,  if  a  man  had  been 
engaged  in  committee  work  prior  to  that,  or  something  of  that  nature,  it  would 
be  considered  a  grievance;  not  otherwise.  Our  organization  seeks  to  protect  its 
members  so  far  as  not  to  allow  them  to  be  discriminated  against  because  they 
are  members  of  the  organization;  outside  of  that  we  simply  seek  to  have  decent 
wa^,  not  extortionate  wages — ^and  I  believe  every  man  in  the  city  of  Chicaeo 
behoves  that  the  demand  of  the  machinists  is  not  extortionate — to  improve  tne 
conditions  as  well  as  we  can,  and  to  make  the  hours  of  labor  reasonable,  not 
unreasonable.  Nine  hours  are  more  than  other  trades  are  working  which  receive 
a  great  deal  more  wages  for  8  than  the  machinists,  who  are  much  more  skilled, 
are  asking  for  9.  The  machinist,  with  9  hours,  is  asking  for  a  minimum  of  28 
cents  an  hour.  There  are  other  trades  working  9  hours  and  getting  $4  per  day 
that  do  not  require  the  skill  of  a  machinist,  and  there  is  no  controversy  over  giving 
it  to  them  at  all. 
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( By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  I  j  your  organization  i)erfectly  willing  to  extend  substan- 
tiauy  the  same  terms  to  all  manuf  actorers  having  labor  difficulties  as  you  have 
extended  to  Siemens  &  Halske?— A.  Perfectly  wifling. 

Q.  Willing  to  vary  them  somewhat  according  to  varying  circumstances? — A. 
We  are  willing  to  ijresent  them  with  this  contract.  If  there  are  features  in  it 
that  are  not  the  main  features,  that  are  very  objectionable — some  of  tiiem  have 
objected  to  the  arbitration  clause.  If  employers  are  so  narrow  that  they  can  not 
see  the  necessity  of  that,  we  can  not  insist  upon  it.  The  arbitration  clause  is  for 
their  protection  more  than  it  is  for  ours. 

I  wish  to  read  the  arbitration  contract.  (Reading:)  **  In  case  of  a  grievance 
arising,  the  Siemens  &  Halske  Electric  Company  agree  to  receive  a  committee 
of  their  employees" — understand,  a  committee  of  their  own  employees— '•  to 
investigate,  and,  if  possible,  adjust  the  same.  If  no  adjustment  is  reached,  the 
case  shall  be  referred  to  the  Siemens  &  Halske  Electric  CJompany  and  the  execii- 
tive  board,  District  Lodge  No.  8,  International  Association  of  Machinists.  If  no 
satisfactory  settlement  is  agreed  on,  the  whole  subject-matter  shall  be  referred  to 
a  board  of  arbitration  of  6  persons,  2  to  be  selected  by  the  Siemens  &  Elalske 
Electric  Company  and  3  by  District  Lod^  No.  8,  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  and  the  4  to  select  a  fifth  arbitrator.  The  decision  reached  by  this 
board  to  be  binding  on  both  parties  to  this  agreement.** 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  In  the  agreement  the  business  agent  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it? — ^A.  Is  not  mentioned. 

Q.  Nothing  whatever  to  do  about  bringing  about  an  arbitration? — ^A.  Let  me 
read  the  beginning  of  the  agreement  and  you  will  understand  how  it  is.  *' Agree- 
ment made  this  24th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1900,  by  and  between  the  Siemens  & 
Halske  Electric  Company  of  Chicago,  HI.,  and , , ,  their  succes- 
sors, administrators,  and  assigns.**  Three  of  their  employees  and  the  business 
agent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Who  selects  those  employees  named  in  the  con- 
tract?— ^A.  The  men  worWng  in  the  shop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  objection  therefore  that  some  manufacturers  make 
to  the  interference  of  walking  delegates,  business  agents,  and  outside  parties  is 
eliminated  as  fai*  as  that  contract  Is  concerned?— A.  It  never  has  existed  in  our 
organization.  As  I  have  said,  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  the  business  agent 
of  the  machinists  is  clerical.  Sometimes  he  is  used  as  an  organizer.  We  do  not 
have  a  walking  delegate.  The  man  is  a  business  agent;  just  such  a  man  as  might 
be  employed  oy  any  company  to  look  after  its  interests.  Most  companies  have 
attorneys.  We  choose  one  of  our  own  members  as  a  clerk  to  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  our  association,  do  corresponding,  as  I  told  you  before,  and  other  such  like 
duties. 

O.  In  what  light  do  you  regard  strikes  and  lockouts? — A.  I  re^[ard  strikes  and 
locKOuts  as  a  curse  to  the  country,  something  that  must  be  eliminated,  and  our 
organization  has  fought  to  bring  that  about.  If  the  manufacturers  of  Chicago 
had  shown  any  disposition  to  be  fair,  the  strike  in  Chicago  to-day  never  would 
have  existed. 

Q.  It  would  please  you  then  to  enter  into  something  in  the  nature  of  a  perma- 
nent agreement  for  avoiding  strikes  and  lockouts j  would  it  not? — ^A.  It  would,  it 
would,  it  would.  As  I  have  already  said,  my  opinion  is  that  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  must  organize,  labor  must  organize,  and  then,  and  not  until  then, 
will  it  be  possible  to  avoid  strikes;  because  by  the  complete  organization  of  both 
sides  grievances  of  either  organization  can  be  arbitrated. 

Q.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  have  testified  that  as  they  have  to  sell  their 
^oods  in  the  general  market,  subject  to  competition  of  a  large  number  of  places. 
It  will  be  better  to  have  difficulties  arbitrated  or  arranged  by  a  national  or  inter- 
national committee  rather  than  by  local  committees.  What  do  you  say  to  that? — 
A.  Gentlemen,  I  stated  in  my  report  that  we  met  the  national  representatives  of 
the  National  Metal  Trades*  Association,  the  association  that  these  gentlemen 
spieak  of.  They  presented  a  resolution  to  us  along  those  lines.  We  were  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  it,  but  they  added,  as  I  said,  a  condition  that  we  must  imme- 
diately declare  off  all  strikes.  Later  on  they  showed  conclusively  that  they  had 
no  power  to  sign  such  an  agreement  with  us.  We  had  the  power;  we  were  here 
ana  had  the  power;  they  did  not  have  the  power,  had  no  iwwer  whatever.  We, 
realizing  that,  asked  that  they  immediately  send  out  this  agreement  that  they  had 
placed  before  us  to  the  members  of  their  organization  throughout  the  country, 
and  let  us  know  before  the  26th  of  March.  They  refused  positively.  They 
wanted  us  to  declare  the  strike  off  and  submit  to  an  arbitration  that  might  come 
at  their  pleasure.  It  might  come  in  a  week,  it  might  come  in  a  month,  it  might 
come  in  a  year,  and  it  might  come  in  5  years,  and  it  might  not  come  at  all. 
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That  was  tho  proposition  we  were  offered,  gentlemen.  We  stand  willing  to-day, 
gentlemen,  to  enter  into  this  prox)OBition  with  the  mannfacturers,  but  while  we 
respect  the  rights  of  the  manufacturers  and  intend  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
manufacturers,  we  are  determined  that  the  manufacturers  shall  respect  our 
rights. 

J[.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Do  you  favor  any  compulsory  arbitration  laws  to  settle 
erences  between  employers  and  employees? — ^A.  To  the  question  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  I  have  not  given  a  great  deal  of  study. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  proposition  to  arbitrate  can  ever  be  effective  unless  it  is 
compulsory? — A.  No,  no.  it  would  seem  logical  to  me  that  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion would  be  the  proper  thing;  but  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  have  not  studied 
the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be 
brought  about. 

Q.  What  is  your  remedy  for  labor  troubles?— A.  Arbitration. 

Q.  You  have  not  your  mind  made  up  as  to  whether  it  should  be  compulsory? — 
A.  I  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  compulsory  arbitration  built  on  strictly  fidr 
lines  is  the  proper  thing. 

Q.  Well,  it  must  be  on  fair  lines,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  effective.— A.  That  is 
my  unbiased  opinion. 

Q.  Is  the  general  sentiment  among  the  organization  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected in  favor  of  arbiti-ation  for  the  settlement  of  these  difficulties? — ^A.  I  will 
send  a  copy  of  our  constitution  down  to  you.  One  of  its  most  prominent  provi- 
sions is  this:  **  5.  To  settle  all  disputes  between  employer  and  employee  by  arbi- 
tration when  possible  to  do  so." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  there  anything  in  the  by-laws  or  constitution  which 
reprehends  the  resort  to  violence  in  case  of  strikes  or  troubles? — ^A.  Our  constitu- 
tion does  not  mention  the  conducting  of  strikes.  It  only  refers  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  strike  may  be  declared  legally.  I  want  to  say  that  members  of  our  organi- 
zation can  not  strike  when  they  please.  There  is  a  strike  benefit  attached  to  our 
organization  of  so  much  per  week.  The  law  says  that  when  a  grievance  occurs  the 
men  shall  first  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  employer.  If  their  employer 
will  not  reason  with  them  they  shall  not  strike,  but  refer  the  grievance  to  tlie 
grand  lod^.  The  grand  lodge  will  then  send  a  representative  to  that  city, 
and  if  possible  secure  a  conference  with  the  firm,  get  a  correct  statement  from 
the  firm  and  get  a  correct  statement  from  the  men.  If  the  grievance  of  the  men 
is  not  just,  the  organization  has  the  power  and  does  prohibit  the  men  from  going 
on  strike.  If  the  grievance  is  just,  the  representative  of  the  grand  lodge  wifl 
attempt  to  secure  a  settlement.  If  a  settlement  can  not  be  secured,  then  the 
grand  lodge  may  legalize  a  strike.  So  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  a  body  of  men,  members  of  our  organization,  to  go  on  strike. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  as  such  frown  upon  resorts  to  violence  in  case  of 
difaculties  with  employers?— A.  Our  organization  specifically  denounces  violence. 
I  want  to  say  that  since  I  have  been  in  Chicago  I  myself  have  counseled  orderly 
conduct  and  strict  obedience  of  the  laws.  I  want  to  say  that  my  colleague,  the 
international  president,  has  acted  along  identical  lines.  1  want  to  say  that  dur- 
ing my  intercourse  with  the  men  in  Chicago  I  have  not  heard  an  inkling  that 
would  lead  me  to  believe  tha*-  violence  has  been  done.  If  I  had  or  if  my  colleague 
had,  we  should  immediately  have  proceeded  to  put  a  stop  te  it. 

Q.  You  believe  that  your  organization  can  be  effective  along  the  lines  of 
moral  suasion  without  a  resort  to  violence?-— A.  Yes,  yes.  The  present  strike 
places  the  employers  in  a  very  embarrassing  x>osition.  In  places  in  this  country 
where  there  is  no  trouble,  where  shops  are  paying  good  wages,  machinists  can 
not  be  secured,  for  the  reason  that  men  come  to  this  cily,  and  come  here  through 
misrepresentation.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  advertisements 
must  state  that  there  is  a  strike,  and  one  prominent  firm  in  the  city  disobeyed  the 
law;  something  which  has  not  yet  been  proven  against  the  men.  Ilie  men  that 
come  under  those  conditions  are  generally  indignant.  We  find  no  difficulty  in 
placing  men  in  other  places. 

Q.  During  the  pendency  of  this  present  difficulty  have  any  of  the  employers 
succeeded  in  keeping  their  work  gomg  by  the  employment  of  nonunion  labor? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of . 

Q.  Any  conflict  between  members  of  your  organization  and  nonunion  men? — 
A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Has  any  riot  or  collision  taken  place?— A.  One  riot  took  place  at  the  Link 
Belt  Company,  and  a  trial  of  two  days  proved  that  the  riot  was  precipitated  bjr  a 
representative  of  the  company,  and  that  the  machinists,  so  far  from  precipitating 
the  riot,  saved  the  representative  of  the  company  from  being  used  with  violence. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  trouble  that  you  know  about?— A.  All  that  I  know  of.    Mr.   . 
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Chalmers  and  some  others  assert  that  there  has  been  trouble,  but  they  are  nnable 
in  a  single  instance  to  produce  the  proof. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  refer  now  to  the  machinists'  strike? — ^A.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  do  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  nonunion  machinists  are  prevented 
from  getting  work  through  fear  of  violence? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
be.  li  men  are  afraid  of  bein^  talked  to,  it  certainly  shows  that  they  are  ashamed 
of  themselves.    It  is  not  fear,  it  is  shame  that  keeps  them  away. 

Q.  Of  course,  that  might  or  might  not  do  it?— A.  Of  course,  that  is  my 
inipression. 

•  Q.  (Bv  Mr.  BlENNEDY.)  I  think  one  of  the  gentlemen  asked  you  a  moment  ago 
if  you  believed  that  arbitration,  to  be  successful,  must  be  compulsory.    If  I 

remember  right,  jjou  said  yes.    Did  you  mean ^A.  (Interrupting.)  Arbitration 

conducted  on  a  fair  basis;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  instances  of  successful  arbitration  that  was  not  com- 
pulsory— ^voluntary  arbitration? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  have  been  successful  instances 
of  voluntary  arbitration,  I  guess.  I  could  not  mention  any  of  them  specifically, 
but  I  believe  there  have  been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  not  you  mean  in  that  answer  that  arbitration  must 
be  abided  by?— A.  Yes;  that  is  why  the  arbitration  here  is  compulsory  to  the 
extent  that  the  honor  of  the  men  is  at  stake.  The  coiapsaiy  which  has  signed 
this  agreement  has  given  its  word  of  honor  that  it  will  abide  by  the  decision  of 
an  arbitration  board;  the  employees  have  also  given  their  word  of  honor  that 
tbey  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  board.  Therefore,  it  is  com- 
pulsory so  far  as  honor  is  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  It  has  no  binding  legal  effect? — A.  No;  it  is  practically 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  have  stated  that  5,000  members  of  your  union  went 
on  strike  in  Chicago?— A.  Yes. 

<J.  How  many  members  of  your  union  did  not  go  on  strike  in  this  city? — A.  Oh, 
quite  a  few.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  number  of  men  who  did  not  go  on  strike. 
There  the  employers  signed  the  contract. 

C^.  In  every  instance?— A.  Yes;  we  had,  I  think,  in  the  second  week  of  the 
strike  13  employers  who  had  signed  contracts. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  the  shops  of  Mr.  Webster — was  not  that  his  name? — ^A.  The 
shops  of  Mr.  Webster,  previous  to  the  strike,  were  not  thoroughly  organized,. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Not  thoroughly  organized? — A.  No;  since  the  strike 
they  have  become  organized.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  this  strike,  it  brought 
on  something  that  I  nave  omitted.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  men  were  incited 
by  irresponsible  leaders.  The  men  of  the  different  locals  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
instructed  the  delegates  to  District  Lodge  No.  8  to  draw  up  a  contract  on  the  lines 
on  which  it  has  been  drawn  up  to  present  to  the  manufacturers.  The  delegates 
to  the  district  lodge,  through  a  subcommittee,  drew  up  said  contract.  The  con- 
tract was  then  referred  to  every  local  lodge  in  the  city,  and  a  vote  by  means  of 
the  referendum  was  taken.  The  men  were  summoned  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
or  meetings — so  many  meetings  at  certain  dates.  Each  man,  by  secret  ballot, 
voted  yes  or  no  to  support  the  enforcement  of  this  agreement,  and  the  city  unani- 
mously voted  to  indorse  the  pushing  of  this  agreement.  The  international  office 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  demands  of  the  men  except  simply  legalizing  them; 
that  is  to  say,  We  will  pay  you  your  strike  benefit;  we  believe  the  thing  is  just. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  membership  of  the  local  unions  is? — A.  About  4,000, 
I  presume. 

Q.  You  said  6,000  went  on  strike?— A.  They  are  not  all  our  machinists. 

Q.  Not  all  machinists? — A.  No;  a  ^eat  many  handy  men. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  large  growth  in  the  membership  of  the  machinists  within 
the  past  few  months  in  Chicago?— A.  Very  lar^e. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  much  the  number  has  increased? — A.  About  50  -per  cent. 

Q.  In  wnat  time? — ^A.  Three  months. 

Q.  Three  months  ago  2,000  machinists  who  are  now  union  men  were  nonunion 
men? — A.  The  machinists  of  Chicago  organized  to  gain  those  demands. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  benefits  of  organization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  come  on  as  organizer  to  organize  them,  or  did  they  do  it  locally? — 
A.  They  md  it  locally.  I  was  in  Connecticut,  and  the  work  was  going  on  in 
Chicago. 

9.  If  90  per  cent  of  the  machinists  in  Mr.  Webster's  shops,  for  instance,  were 
union  men  and  10  per  cent  were  nonunion  men — who  did  not  desire  to  become 
union  men — ^would  the  union  insist  uTK>n  their  discharge? — ^A.  That  I  am  not  in  8- 
position  to  state.  ^  I 
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Q.  You  are  not? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  the  feeling  of  the  men  on  it.  I  have  never 
asked  them  the  question. 

Q.  Would  the  laws  of  the  union  compel  them  to  insist  upon  their  discharge? — 
A.  No;  the  laws  of  the  union  do  not  compel  them  to  insist  on  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Either  local  or  international?— A.  No. 

Cf.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Do  the  laws  of  your  union  permit  you  to  work  with  non- 
union men? — ^A.  The  laws  of  our  union  simply  ask  tne  men  to  he  diligent. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  agreement  submitted  to  the 
manutacturers  that  the  shop  should  be  unionized,  is  there? — ^A.  I  want  to  say, 
gentlemen,  as  an  international  officer  of  the  machinists,  that  I  am  not  responsible 
for  the  bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  men.  If  50  men  or  100  men  in  a  shop 
refuse  to  work  with  three  or  four  men  who  have  proved  traitors,  neither  I  nor  any 
other  officer  can  control  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  While  the  laws  of  your  union  do  not  demand  that  the 
members  shall  not  work  with  nonunion  men,  in  practice,  I  supi)ose,  they  will  not 
work? — A.  Oh,  no;  only  in  cases  where  men  have  proved  what  the  men  would 
consider  traitors. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  traitor? — ^A.  A  man  who  will  work  while  a  strike  is  going 
on.  We  sometimes  call  him  by  another  word.  I  do  not  like  it;  I  use  the  word 
traitor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.}  Where  there  is  no  strike,  would  the  union  men  in 
the  shop  be  authorized  to  amt  that  shop  because  there  were  nonunion  men  work- 
ing thete? — ^A.  No.  In  a  snop  where  the  employer  has  signed  an  agreement  to 
employ  none  but  union  men  the  employer  will  be  held  to  his  agreement;  but 
where  he  has  not  signed  an  agreement  we  have  no  power.  Men  sometimes  strike 
to  compel  an  employer  to  sign  an  agreement.  That  is  what  they  have  done  in 
Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  To  employ  none  but  union  men? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  your  union  attempt  in  anyway  to  coerce  men  to 
become  members  of  the  union?— A.  No.  I  want  to  be  truthful,  however,  and  say 
to  you  that  you  can  not  expect  union  men  to  be  as  pleasant  to  men  who  persist  in 
keeping  aloof  from  them  as  they  will  be  with  men  who  are  members  of  their 
organization.  Sometimes  men  are  persuaded  to  join  an  organization  because  they 
realize  that  there  is  not  the  warmth  of  feeling  existing  between  them  and  their 
shopmates  that  there  ought  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  think  is  the  prospect  of  settling  these  dif- 
ferent strikes  that  the  machinists  have  on  now  in  Cnicago  and  in  different  cities 
in  the  country?— A.  The  strike  in  Chicago  will  be  contested  bitterly  until  the 
manufacturers  use  better  judgment  than  they  have  used  in  the  past.  The  manu- 
facturers have  characterized  tne  leaders  of  the  men  in  this  city  as  overfed  loafers 
and  scoundrels.  In  fact,  there  has  never  been  language  too  contemptible  for 
them  to  use  concerning  the  officers,  local  and  international,  of  our  organization. 
In  your  own  presence  one  of  the  manufacturers  referred  to  the  men  on  strike  as 
overgrown  children.  The  men  have  got  exasperated  by  those  remarks  and  they 
propose  to  show  that  they  are  the  biggest  overgrown  children  they  have  ever  run 
against. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  But  still  the  men  will  later  on  settle  it? — ^A.  As  soon  as 
they  sign  that  agi-eement  the  men  will  forget  all  the  injuries  of  the  past.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  best  of  f  eelinaf  now  exists  between  the  Siemens  &  Halske  Company 
and  our  men.  The  men  will  work  in  the  Siemens  &  Halske  Company  with  a  vim 
that  they  have  not  shown  in  years.  I  am  going  to  make  a  statement — it  is  a 
secondhand  statement.  I  did  not  visit  the  employers  in  the  strike  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  judicious  for  me  to  do  it.  But  one  of  the  employ- 
ees, the  Mr.  Camp,  a  gentleman  who  signed  the  contract,  told  me  that  Mr.  Cohen 
had  complimented  him  on  the  organization;  said  he  was  glad  he  had  signed  the 
contract;  that  the  men  were  doing  as  much  work  in  9  hours  as  they  formerly  did 
in  10.  The  men  have  been  underfed  probably  for  some  time  now  by  reason  of  the 
strike,  and  it  may  take  some  time  to  get  back  their  wasted  vitality,  but  the  manu- 
facturers are  to  blame  for  that  and  not  the  men;  but  I  believe  in  a  week  or  two 
weeks  the  Siemens  &  Halske  Company  will  realize  that  the  men  are  turning  out 
as  much  work  in  54  hours  in  the  week  as  they  formerly  did  in  60. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  other  specific  reform  are  you  striking  for  besides 
the  reduction  from  10  to  9  hours? — ^A.  The  control  of  the  apprenticeship  system 
and  overtime  rates.  We  ask  the  manufacturers,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  work  night  and  day,  to  put  on  two  shifts,  to  put  more  men  to  work. 
Otherwise,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  do  that,  we  ask  them  to  x)ay  the  men  who  do 
work  over  9  hours  time  and  one-half  for  every  hour  they  work  until  midnight 
and  double  time  after  midnight;  and  the  men  are  naturally  of  a  religious  disxK>- 
sition  and  they  insist  on  double  time  for  Sunday  and  also  for  holidays. 
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Q.  What  has  been  the  mle  heretofore  with  respect  to  overtime? — A.  Time  and 
one-half  has  been  the  mle  in  many  places. 

Q.  For  all  night  and  Sunday?— A.  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  machinists 
are  not  asking  for  an  increase  of  wages  in  Chicago;  they  are  simply  asking  that 
a  minimnm  may  be  placed  on  the  wages  that  th^y  earn.  I  want  to  say  that  a 
great  many  of  the  mannf acturers  who  are  shutting  up  and  locking  their  men  out 
to-day  are  paying  them  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  they  are  asking  for.  They  are 
not  asking  for  a  9-hour  day  with  10  hours'  pay.  They  are  simply  asking  for  a 
9-hour  day  with  9  hours'  pay. 

Q.  Are  you  not  practically  increasing  the  minimum  so  that  it  makes  10  hours' 
pay  for  9  hours?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  minimum  before  you  struck? — ^A.  We  had  no  minimum. 

A  Voice.  For  the  toolmakers  31  i  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Mantle.  What  is  the  request? 

The  Witness.  Twenty-eight  cents  an  hour  for  machinists. 

Q.  What  were  the  machinists  then  earning? — A.  They  have  been  earning  all 
the  way  from  $2.60  to  $2.85  and  as  high  as  |3,  some  of  tnem  a  little  more,  regu- 
larly in  this  city.    All  we  asked  for  was  a  specific  minimum. 

Q.  What  does  that  minimum  mean?  Does  it  fix  the  pay  for  the  lowest  grade?— 
A.  For  the  lowest  grade;  that  is  all.  We  say  if  a  man  is  not  worth  28  cents  an 
hour  he  is  not  a  machinist. 

Q.  What  would  you  term  the  lowest  grade  in  your  trade? — A.  He  is  a  handy 
man. 

You  want  28  cents  an  hour  for  him? — A.  No;  not  for  the  handy  man. 

^  Not  for  him? — A.  No;  only  for  a  competent  machinist.  The  handy  man  is 
not  included  in  the  agreement  at  all,  and  tne  agreement  of  Siemens  and  Halske 
shows,  I  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission  that  we 
did  not  interfere  with  the  handy  men. 

^  Q.  A  machinist,  then,  working  9  hours  on  the  minimum  rate  would  earn  $2.52 
in  9  hours;  is  that  it? — A.  Yes;  28  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Is  not  that  an  increase  over  what  he  has  been  earning  for  9  hours? — A.  I  do 
not  consider  it  so;  it  is  not  as  much  as  he  has  been  receiving  for  10  hours,  but 
they  are  willing  to  work  for  9  hours,  and  they  want  a  steady  rate  an  hour. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  products  which  the 
manufacturers  demand  that  would  warrant  an  increase  in  wages,  in  your  opin- 
ion?— A.  The  increase  of  the  product  is  getting  more  and  more  every  year.  As 
improved  machinery  comes,  tne  product  is  increased.  I  can  remember  going  to 
serve  my  apprenticeship 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  mean  is  there  an  increase  in  the  return  to  the  manufac- 
turer which  would  warrant  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  employee? — A.  I  should 
say  so,  in  prices  and  everything  else.  We  have  hit  prosperity  good  and  hard,  I 
am  glad  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Has  there  been  any  advance  in  wa^s  to  machinists,  that 
you  faiow  of,  the  last  year?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any? — A.  There  have  been  several  reductions  in  years 
past,  but  not  any  increases. 

S.  Have  there  been  no  advances  at  all? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
.  Not  in  Chicago? — ^A.  The  district  secretary  of  Chicago  does  not  know  of  any. 
There  might  have  oeen  individual  advances,  but  no  general  advance.    Of  course, 
we  know  of  general  advances,  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  individual  advances. 

(J.  The  reason  I  ask  that  was  that  I  was  talking  with  an  employer  from  a 
printing  press  concern  to-day,  and  his  men  have  all  struck,  and  1  asked  him  if 
there  haa  been  any  advance  in  wages,  and  he  said  there  had? — A.  The  district 
secretary  informs  me  here  that  the  men  in  the  Ooss  Printing  Pi'ess  (Company 
had  an  advance  of  10  "per  cent,  and  that  the  wages  previously  were  $2  a  day,  and 
the  advance  of  10  per  cent  still  kept  them  much  below  the  average  wages  paid 
in  the  city.    I  know  of  another  printing  press  shop  here  in  the  city  that  is  the  best 

gaying  press  institution  in  the  world,  wnose  presses  not  only  go  into  the  United 
tates,  but  go  to  Europe;  presses  that  they  can  likely  get  their  own  prices  for,  and 
have  had  a  large  increase  in  their  trade,  and  they  have  actually  been  paying 
machinists  there  $1.75. 

<5.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  printing  press  establishment  is  that?— A.  The 
Miehle,  I  believe,  is  it  not? 

A  Voice.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Steel  Company, 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Compairv,  etc., 
employ  machinists  or  not? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  they  do.  You  mean  the  Alinois 
steel  people?  "  '         O" 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  employ  machinists.  The  condition  of  the  machinists 
in  tne  employ  of  the  Illinois  steel  plant  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  men 
never  have  to  go  on  strike;  they  never  asked  to  eo  on  strike;  there  never  has  been 
any  desire  on  the  i)art  of  our  organization  to  call  them  on  strike. 

Q.  Have  not  their  wages  been  increased  since  this  prosperous  period  came  in? — 
A.  Yes;  on  several  occasions,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  they  have  not  been 
called  out. 

Q.  Do  they  not  have  a  slidi9g  scale  the  same  as  the  amalgamated? — ^A.  We  have 
not  any  scale,  we  have  simply  a  minimum.  The  employer  can  pay  his  men  just 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  ne  can  not  pa^  them  less  than  28  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  You  have  that  minimum  in  the  Illinois  steel? — ^A.  That  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  the  Illinois  steel  |)lant  getting  as  little  as  that. 

Q.  As  little  as  that? — A.  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

A  Voice.  They  get  29  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  fixed  a  minimum?  Is  there  any  danger  that 
your  employers  will  take  advantage  of  that  and  bring  it  down  in  a  measure? — A. 
I  do  not  think  they  would  try. 

Q.  Would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  them? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  the  men  are  at  lib- 
erty to  refuse.  And  in  these  times  it  is  for  the  employer's  interest  to  keep  his 
men,  because  he  would  not  get  any  others  after  he  signed  a  contract  like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clahke.)  Is  an  individual  man  entitled,  under  the  rules  of  your 
union,  to  contract  with  his  employer  for  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  the  mini- 
mum, or  is  the  contract  made  by  the  committee? — A.  The  men  go  to  the  employer. 
The  shcJp  committee  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  know  a  little  more  about  this  working  of  overtime.  In  case  a 
manufacturer  had  orders  which  he  needed  to  fill,  and  which  were  not  likely  to 
require  more  than  two  or  three  days  of  overtime,  would  you  require  an  extra  set 
of  nands  to  be  employed  for  that,  or  would  that  be  treated  as  an  emergency? — A. 
It  would  be  treated  as  wages  coming  under  the  overtime  rates ;  he  would  have  to 
pay  the  overtime  rates.  I  want  to  impress  the  committee  with  this—you  will 
notice  that  I  am,  according  to  tlie  statements  of  some  of  our  manufacturers,  an 
overfed  loafer.  I  do  not  carry  a  great  deal  of  flesh.  In  my  time  I  have  worked  a 
good  deal  of  overtime.  When  a  man  works  10  hours  in  a  machine  shop,  light  and 
pleasant  as  it  is,  when  he  sets  up  in  the  morning  before  he  can  see  himself  and 
comes  back  at  night  stumbling  all  over  himself  in  the  dark  after  working  10  hours, 
and  when  you  compel  that  man  to  work  5  hours  more,  you  are  injuring  that  man. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  poor  health  and  poor  physical  condition  that  I  and 
a  great  many  other  machinists  have  got  might  oe  directly  attributed  to  overtime. 
The  man  who  works  overtime,  even  at  what  would  seem  an  exorbitant  rate,  does 
not  make  money ;  he  loses. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  manufacturers  generally  desire  to  have  their  hands 
work  overtime  except  in  case  of  a  brief  or  temporary  emergency? — A.  Yes;  I  feel 
confident  that  many  manufacturers  would  run  men  night  and  day  if  they  could 
doit. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  state  that  that  is  general,  do  you? — ^A.  Oh,  no.  I  want 
to  say  there  are  men  who  would  do  that.  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  manufac- 
turers in  che  city  of  Chicago  for  whom  we  have  the  highest  respect  and  confi- 
dence; but  while  we  re8i)ect  and  have  confidence  in  them,  it  is  dangerous  to 
establish  a  precedent  upon  which  the  unscrupulous  employer  might  make  capital. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Let  me  know  a  little  more  about  the^fference 
between  the  handy  man  and  the  common  laborer  in  a  shop. — ^A.  The  common 
laborer  is  a  man  whose  only  qualification  is  physical  strength — ^a  man  that  can 
lift  a  block  of  wood  or  pull  on  a  rope,  stick  the  tackle  up,  sweep  the  shop,  and 
other  such  jobs  as  that:  that  is  labor. 

(By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  wages  does  he  get? — ^A.  He  generally  gets  $1  to 
» a  aay. 
>.  Has  ne  got  a  union? — ^A.  That  is  why  he  is  getting  $1.25;  he  has  not  cot  one. 
J.  If  he  has  not  the  strength  and  intelligence  and  the  ability,  would  he  ever 
get  as  much  as  the  handy  man? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  does  he  get? — A.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  to  finish  my  explanation,  he 
is  a  man  who  can  do  a  little  something.  There  are  very  simple  machines,  a  ^eat 
many  of  them,  in  machine  shops;  drill  presses,  very  simple  milling  machines, 
just  straight  work,  screw  machines,  and  such  things  as  that.  They  are  skilled 
men,  but  as  they  are  really  able  to  do  only  one  thing,  and  that  not  requiring[  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  skill,  these  men  are  termed  handy  men.  They  might 
take  a  hammer  and  chisel  and  knock  a  bolt  off  a  casting,  drill  a  hole,  or  operate  a 
very  simple  machine.  These  men  we  did  not  ask  28  cents  an  hour  for,  and  these 
men  were  positively  not  interfered  with.  The  employer  has  a  perfect  right  to 
hire  as  many  of  those  men  as  he  previously  did.  "  ^ 
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Q.  And  pay  anything  he  can  ^et  them  for? — A.  Yes;  these  men  generally  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  are  with  us  now;  these  men  are  fighting  with  ns,  and  I 
believe  we  will  take  care  of  t^em. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  He  is  put  to  any  kind  of  work  that  his  employer 
sees  cause  to  put  him  to  in  the  shop? — A.  He  is  put  to  the  work  that  is  most  prof- 
itable to  his  employer. 

Q.  But  he  must  not  take  any  part  of  the  work  of  the  skilled  machinists? — ^A.  No; 
the  machinists  will  not  allow  that.  The  machinists'  union  generally  is  consider- 
ably on  the  line  of  the  lawyers'  union,  the  bar  association.  A  man  may  know  a 
great  deal  about  law,  he  may  have  studied  law,  but  unless  he  has  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  bar  association  he  does  not  practice.  Now,  the  lawyers  are 
people  that  are  down  on  the  tradp  unions  very  much;  but  I  saw  a  case  in  Chicago 
not  verjrlong  ago  where  the  judge  fined  a  lawyer  for  doing  something  that  the  bar 
association  did  not  like. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Violated  some  of  the  rules  of  their  union? — A.  Yes; 
violated  some  of  the  rules  of  their  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Wasit  not  some  rule  of  court  that  he  violated?— A.  Well, 
the  bar  association  makes  a  great  many  of  them,  I  guess. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  He  was  disbarred  for  unprofessional  conduct.  Do  you 
ever  oisbar  any  of  your  men? — ^A.  For  unprofessional  conduct? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  it  depends  upon  what  you  call  unprofessional  conduct.  I 
will  tell  you  one  thing  we  will  do  that  I  do  not  think  the  lawyers  will  do,  although 
we  are  looking  for  this  9-hour  day  to  get  drunk.  If  a  man  gets  drunk  very  often 
we  will  disbar  him.    I  do  not  thmk  tne  lawyers  would.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  But  you  do  suspend  members  for  conduct  that  is  not  oecoming  to  members 
of  the  organization  ? — A.  Our  organization  will  suspend  a  member  for  not  pay- 
ing debts  that  he  ought  to  pay.  We  will  not  allow  a  dishonest  man  in  our  drgan- 
ization.  Any  competent,  sobBr,  and  industrious  machinist,  who  has  worked  at 
the  trade  four  years  or  more  and  received  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  in  his 
locality,  may  be  admitted  to  membership  in  any  local  lodge  after  complying  with 
the  constitution  of  the  grand  lodge  and  the  by-laws  of  the  local  lodge.  They  are 
both  here.  A  man  before  he  ioins  the  organization  has  those  two  things  on 
hand.  If  a  man  is  one  of  these  fellows  that  believes  in  sx>ending  every  extra  hour 
he  can  get,  according  to  Mr.  Gates's  idea,  in  a  saloon,  he  is  not  ukely  to  become  a 
member  of  our  organization.  I  want  to  say  that  that  remark  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  resentment  throughout  the  city.  Some  of  the  boys  have  gone  to  the 
length  of  saying  that  while  every  glass  of  beer  they  take  is  open  and  aboveboard 
and  liable  to  be  seen,  probably  Mr.  Gates  may  have  a  great  many  more  out  of 
sight  than  they  have  in  sight,  and  such  men  as  he.  That  is  the  feeling  that  the 
expression  of  such  men  causes  among  the  machinists  of  the  city.  The  manufac- 
turers have  created  a  feeling  of  resentment  that  has  embittered  the  men.  The 
manufacturers  have  been  unscrupulous  in  their  abuse  of  us.  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commission  but  with  perfect  freedom  would 
be  invited  to  attend  every  meeting  we  are  holding  in  the  city,  and  if  you  can 
find  a  drunken  man  I  will  stand  for  the  abuse  that  has  been  given  us.  I  want  to 
say  now  that  I  have  not  seen  a  drunken  man  near  6ne  of  our  meetings.  I  have 
not  seen  a  drunken  man  on  picket  duty.  And  when  we  are  characterized  as 
wanting  another  hour  for  a  low,  contemptible  motive,  and  one  hour  more  to 
8i)end  in  the  grogshop,  as  an  international  officer  of  the  machinists,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  do  not  patronize  grogshops,  I  have  no  use  for  grogshops,  and  very 
little  use  for  men  that  frequent  grogshops.  I  want  to  say  that  the  standard  of 
morality  among  the  machinists  is  just  as  high  as  the  standard  of  morality  among 
the  men  who  are  trying  to  defame  them,  and  that  the  standard  of  ability  is  as 
high,  if  not  higher,  th^  in  any  trade  in  the  city.  And  I  want  to  say  that  we  are 
men  that  Uncle  8am  needs.  Dewey  fired  the  gims,  but  it  took  the  men  to  make 
them,  and  even  the  Army  of  the  United  States  is  literally  dependent  on  the 
machinists.  These  men  that  by  their  efforts  build  the  ponderous  machines  that 
bring  Europe  and  America  together  in  a  few  days,  the  men  upon  whom  the  * 
indtStries  of  our  country  are  wholly  dependent,  are  without  exception  the  lowest- 
priced  mechanics  in  this  country,  and  work  the  longest  hours;  and  then  when 
they  do,  in  a  courteous  manner,  ask  their  employers  to  better  their  conditions, 
those  employers  turn  around  and  refer  to  them  in  scurrilous  language,  say  that 
they  are  overgrown  kids,  say  that  they  want  the  9-hour  day  in  order  that  they 
may  frequent  the  bawdyhouse.  That  is  the  treatment  we  have  got.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, 1  leave  the  matter  with  you. 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  picket  duty;  what  do  you 
refer  to? — A.  The  picket  is  the  national  committee.  [Laughter.]  The  picket  is 
a  body  of  men  appointed  by  the  employees  of  a  shop  to  meet  men  who  intend  to 
take  their  places,  and  by  moral  suasion,  by  demonstrating  to  them  the  foolish- 
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ness  of  their  attitude,  educate  them  to  such  an  extent  that  instead  of  working  for 
a  man  antagonistic  to  labor,  the^  will  join  the  union  and  help  them  to  fight  that 
man.  That  is  the  duty  of  a  picket.  As  for  violence,  just  let  me  cite  a  specific 
case.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  claim  they  have  no  nolice  pro- 
tection, Term's  shop  had  police  protection.  They  also  had  special  police  or,  as 
the  boys  term  them,  **  fly  cops."  One  of  our  pickets,  doing  duty  which  the  courts 
have  declared  legal,  was  requested  by  one  of  these  hirelings  to  move  a  little  faster. 
The  man  did  not  feel  inclined  to  run,  and  was  immediately  contented  with  a 
very  ferocious  gun  placed  at  his  breast,  and  not  only  that,  but  received  a  most 
severe  punch  in  the  neck.  This  was  a  case  of  the  domgof  violence.  The  pickets 
of  the  companies  are  the  men  who  are  doing  the  violence.  In  the  police  court  it 
was  proved  that  the  pickets  of  the  Link  Belt  Ck>mipany  caused  the  riot,  and  that 
serious  injuries  to  an  officer  of  the  Link  Belt  Company  were  only  prevented  by 
the  union  pickets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Without  speaking  of  the  machinists'  strike x>articnlarly, 
but  or  all  strikes  in  general,  you  recognize  the  fact,  do  you  not,  that  there  is  apt 
to  be  violence  on  both  sides? — ^A.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  circumstances  may 
bring  about  a  riot  at  any  time;  not  only  in  strikes,  but  at  all  times.  For  instance, 
let  a  little  lad  hit  a  man  with  a  snowball;  if  such  a  man  should  take  a  Colt  out 
of  his  pocket  and  fire  three  shots  in  the  air,  it  may  cause  a  riot  at  anytime.  That 
was  done  by  the  esteemed  foreman  of  the  Link  Belt  Company. 

9.  (By  Mr. Mantle.)  You  spoke  a  little  while  ago  of  the  association,  or  the 
umon.  participating  in  politics.  You  explained  that  by  saying  that  you  are 
American  citizens,  and  as  such  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  xmrticipate  in  politics. 
If  I  remember  right,  the  suggestion  was  made  with  some  special  reference,  and 
I  want  to  ask  you,  does  the  umon  participate  as  a  body  with  any  political  party? — 
A.  The  union  assures  to  every  applicant  for  membership  that  his  pohtical  or 
religious  duties  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  The  union,  however,  tries  to 
impress  upon  each  applicant  the  necessity  of  voting  for  men  who  will  vote  for 
their  interests. 

Does  the  union,  as  a  body,  act  together  politically? — ^A.  Never. 
Are  politics  discussed  in  it  with  a  view  to  the  organization  acting  as  a 
ly? — A.  Never.    The  only  thing  discussed  is  political  economy. 

Q.  Does  the  union,  as  a  body,  ever  act  together  in  fact,  in  practice? — A.  Never 
knew  of  it;  never  knew  of  it. 

<^.  Has  it  been  charged  here  that  your  union  has  acted  with  any  party  as  a 
unit? — ^A.  I  have  got  a  clipping  here.  It  might  explain  to  you  why  1  approach 
that  question.  [Reading:]  **  We  believe,  said  Mr.  Cnalmers '  — Mr.  Chalmers  has 
been  going  to  fill  his  shop  for  the  last  month;  he  has  not  succeeded  yet — **  we 
believe  that  unless  something  is  done  to  overthrow  the  unions  and  break  up  polit- 
ical machines,  and  unless  tnat  something  is  radical,  Chicago  as  an  industrial 
center  is  doomed."  Mr.  Chalmers  evidently  infers  that  our  organization  is  in 
league  with  political  machines.  The  trouble  with  us  in  the  xmst  has  been  that 
we  have  not  been  united  enough;  that  we  never  could  get  our  members  tmited; 
that  it  was  an  impossibility  to  do  it.  The  old  spirit  of  American  independence  is 
there,  and  the  son  of  a  Republican  will  be  a  Kepublican  until  he  is  convinced 
otherwise,  and  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  convince  nim  otherwise.  Some  of  them 
would  not  believe  it  if  you  did  convince  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  A  son  of  a  what?— A.  I  say  the  son  of  a  Republican 
win  be  a  Republican,  and  the  son  of  a  Democrat  will  be  a  Democrat.  1  want  to 
say  candidly  that  Mr.  Chalmers  has  more  to  do  with  political  machines  than  we 
have.  Men  that  will  form  machines  and  lobby  to  defeat  bills,  and  glory  in  killing 
bills  that  are  to  protect  the  lives  of  poor,  defenseless  workingmen— if  you  do  not 
call  that  political  rottenness  I  do  not  know  what  rottenness  is. 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  Mantle.)  That  is  not  a  x)artisan  organization. — ^A.  I  should  say  it 
is;  it  is  partisan  to  this  extent:  If  you  are  not  an  employer  you  can  not  belong. 

Q.  That  is  not  politics;  that  is  what  you  call  industry. — A.  No;  these  societies 
•are  never  partisan  at  all;  but  they  are  such  things  that  they  feel  that  they  can  get 
it  every  time. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  your  union,  as  a  body,  acts  independently? — A.  Our  union, 
as  a  body,  acts  independently. 

Q.  According  to  their  own  conscience? — A.  Every  man  according  to  his  own 
ideas. 

Q.  No  persuasion  that  he  shall  go  with  any  political  party?— A.  Party  politics 
are  strictly  forbidden.  A  man  can  become  a  member  if  he  pleases,  but  party  poli- 
tics are  strictly  forbidden.  A  member  of  our  own  organization,  were  he  a  candi- 
date, could  not  stand  up  in  our  meeting  and  say  he  was  a  candidate  and  solicit 
our  aid.    He  would  be  quietly  sat  down  upon.    Our  orgamzatipn  is  a  strictly 
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business  organization,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  manufacturers  that 
there  are  others. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  labor  leaders  holding  positions  in  the  city  admin- 

istration.    That  is  a  little  outside  of  your ^A.  (Interrupting.)  I  am  quite 

willing  to  answer. 

Q.  1  just  want  to  ask  you  if  you  knew  whether  that  had  happened?— A.  Yes; 
I  know  of  trade  unionists  that  hold  political  positions,  and  I  know  of  other  fellows. 
Is  it  against  a  man,  because  he  is  a  trade  unionist,  to  hold  a  political  position? 

y.  Not  unless  he  holds  it  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  trade  unionist. — 
A.  What  does  the  other  fellow  get  it  for?  He  gets  it  by  virtue  of  being  a  good 
Republican  or  a  good  Democrat.  If  by  being  a  good  trade  unionist  he  gets  a 
position  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not. 

S.  He  should.  But  if  he  believes  that  by  being  a  member  of  an  organization 
then  carrying  his  organization  he  will  get  it,  that  is  questionable. — A.  Yes;  I 
say  decidedly,  yes.  I  have  never  heard  or  a  man  that  would  do  anything  like 
that,  but  I  say  it  is  not  right  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  citizen,  if  that 
man  is  qualified  to  hold  tnat  position  and  can  get  it.  I  have  no  right  to  say  to 
him,  you  have  got  that  throng  your  pull  with  tne  uniop.  I  believe  that  if  I  did 
I  should  be  liable  to  be  chastised  very  smartly,  and  it  would  not  be  for  being  a 
scab  either. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  many  officers  of  the 
trade  unions  in  this  city  now  hold  political  apx)ointments  under  tne  city  govern- 
ment?— ^A.  I  have  no  information.  I  know  that  every  machinist  employed  by  the 
city  of  Chicago  is  a  union  man.  I  know  also  that  the  United  States  Government, 
in  the  shape  of  a  shop  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  had  confidence  enough  in  our 
organization  to  sign  the  contract.  The  other  fellows  that  were  not  as  big  as  the 
United  States  Government  do  not  have  the  organization.  I  also  want  to  say  that 
the  moment  a  man  in  our  organization  ceases  to  work  at  the  trade  he  must  take 
a  withdrawal  card. 

Q.  What? — A.  A  withdrawal  card — no  longer  a  diember  of  the  organization. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  so  in  many  other  organizations?— -A.  Yes;  it  is 
so  m  the  vast  majority  of  labor  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabre.)  The  name  of  your  organization  is  the  International 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinist-s. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  extent  of  it?— A.  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States. 

Q.  It  does  not  include  Great  Britain,  then? — A.  No;  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  includes  that. 

Q.  I  saw  a  statement  in  the  morning  paper  that  the  machinists  are  to  receive 
aid  from  the  British  machinists.  Is  tnat  growing  out  of  any  regulation  in  your 
otganization?— A.  No;  it  is  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Several  years  ago  the  machinists 
of  Great  Britain  struck  for  an  8-hour  day.  The  machimsts  ot  tne  United  States 
sent  thousands  of  dollars  to  them  while  they  were  on  strike;  and  the  machinists 
of  England,  feeling  that  they  ought  to  reciprocate,  are  getting  ready  to  pour 
thousands  of  dollars  into  the  city  of  Chicago  to  the  strikmg  machinists.  That 
accounts  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  the  manufacturers 
of  England  believe  that  as  a  result  of  that  great  engineers'  strike  a  vast  amount 
of  work  that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  England  is  now  being  done  in  the 
United  States?— A.  I  do  not  only  believe  it,  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  am  positively  sure 
of  it. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  true? — A.  I  know  that  one  company,  the  Allis,  of  Milwaukee, 
has  got  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  work  on  account  of  that 
strike,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

CJ.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  now  to  the  engineers  of  this  country  in 
going  on  a  strike,  that  it  might  oecome  general  and  operate  to  drive  that  business 
back  to  England? — ^A.  I  would  not  say  it  would  not.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing, 
Mr.  Chalmers  wished  to  have  the  view  thrown  out  that  he  was  very  liberal.  I 
understand  Mr.  Chalmers  used  up  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  shop  he  is  in  now. 
It  now  belongs  to  an  English  syndicate. 

Q.  An  English  syndicate?— A.  Yes;  probably  that  syndicate  had  a  touch  of  the 
machinists  on  the  other  side  and  came  here.  Now,  through  the  kindly  interfer- 
ence and  bulldog  tenacity  of  Mr.  Chalmers  they  may  have  a  touch  of  it  here  and 
they  may  go  back.  They  might  as  well  be  at  home  against  the  union  as  to  be 
here.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  if  you  have  any  further  questions  you  will  be  as 
prompt  as  you  can. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  engagement? — A.  Yes;  I  am  the  only  international 
officer  in  town,  and  I  have  men  at  seven  or  eight  different  points  in  the  city. 

778a 13  ^  ^ 
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We  provide  halls  for  the  men  to  meet  in,  so  that  they  will  not  patronize  the  reeorts 
attnbnted  to  them  by  Mr.  Grates.  They  need  a  little  8ni)ervi8ion,  and  they  want 
a  little  attention,  ana  I  will  make  probably  five  or  six  speeches  a  day. 

I  want  to  say  to  yon  in  closing  tnat  the  policy  of  the  machinists  m  Chicago  is 
going  to  be  a  peaceable  policy.  We  are  going  to  abide  by  the  law,  but  we  are 
going  to  keep  on  strike  nntil  the  manufacturers  become  reasonable  and  at  least 
discuss  with  us  our  demands.  When  they  come  to  have  common  courtesy  enough 
to  treat  with  men  as  men,  we  may  do  something  with  the  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion. Until  then  we  will  keep  on  strike,  or  compel  the  manufacturers  to  give  us 
what  we  have  courteously  requested  them  to  give  us.  We  mean  to  strike  until 
we  win,  if  it  takes  months  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Will  you  leave  us  a  cony  of  one  of  these  agreements, 
and  also  a  copy  of  your  constitution?— A.  "You  can  have  the  copy  that  I  used.  I 
will  send  the  general  one.  I  will  have  a  copy  of  this  agreement  typewritten — ^we 
manage  to  do  ousiness  in  a  business  way— and  I  will  have  some  struck  off  One 
copy  will  be  enough? 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  March  27,  1900, 

TE8TIM0VY  OF  XE.  THOMAS  H.  JONES, 

Machinist, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.05  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Jones,  of  Chicago,  a  machinst,  was  introduced  as  a  witnesB, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testifi^  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name.— A.  Thomas  H.  Jones. 

Post-office  address.— A.  Grand  Central  Hotel,  Chicago. 

And  your  occupation. — A.  Machinist. 

Are  you  employed  at  the  present  time?— A.  Yes. 

In  what  works? — ^A.  Troy  Laundry  Machinery  Comx>any. 

^  Wo  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  you  make  a  statement  in  your  own  way  concern- 
ing industrial  conditions  here  and  your  knowledge  of  them  generally.— A.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  a  free-bom  American  citizen.  I  have  come 
here  to  give  my  views  on  unionism  without  fear  of  any  man  or  organization. 
Unionism  is  a  nmd  form  of  anarchy  roaming  about  in  a  new  dress.    (Reading:) 

I  am  a  nonunion  man.  I  beg  leave  to  give  you  my  views  on  unionism,  and  also 
why  I  am  a  nonunion  man,  and  in  doing  so  I  am  also  speaking  for  many  others 
who  hold  the  same  views.  Unionism,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  most  selfish  organization 
that  has  ever  been  sprung  upon  mankind.  Bread  and  butter  for  the  union  man 
and  his  family;  starvation  and  death  for  the  nonunion  man  and  his  family. 
Unions  have  decreed  that  all  men  outside  of  their  organization  must  be  unionized 
or  they  can  not  work.  In  other  words,  they  must  join  our  union  or  they  must  die. 
I  claim  that  an  organization  that  seeks  to  deny  the  right  of  existence  to  all  men 
outside  of  that  organization  has  no  rights  whatever  on  American  soil.  Public 
opinion  should  rise  up  in  its  might  and  assert  itself.  It  should  demand  of  this 
organization  who  gave  it  such  high-handed  authority  as  to  deny  to  all  men  their 
right  tolive  who  refuse  to  join  their  organization.  Our  union  orethren  seem  to 
have  forgotten  entirely  that  this  is  a  free  country  and  that  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual has  personal  rights  which  no  man  or  organization  has  any  right  to  take 
from  him. 

If  our  union  brothers  wish  to  give  their  personal  rights  to  a  few  labor  agitators, 
that  is  their  business  and  not  ours;  we  nonunion  men  have  no  right  to  raise  a 
voice;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  our  union  brethren  come  to  us  and  not  only 
demand,  but  insist,  that  we  nonunion  men  must  follow  suit  and  do  likewise, 
whether  we  wish  to  or  not,  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  they  have  crossed  the 
line  and  gotten  outside  their  territory  entirely.  Having  given  up  their  own 
rights,  they  are  now  running  about  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

In  the  union,  no  matter  how  good  a  position  a  man  may  have  or  how  well  con- 
tented that  man  may  be,  when  Csesar  pulls  the  string,  that  man  has  jjot  to  dance, 
and  the  dance  goes  on  until  somebody  cuts  the  string.  The  result  is  that  he  is 
out  looking  for  another  position,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  can  not  find  one 
near  so  good  as  the  one  he  was  compelled  to  give  up.  If  this  is  not  surrendering 
your  personal  rights  to  the  union,  then  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know  what 
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personal  rights  are.  Each  and  every  individual  has  a  perfect  right  to  go  forth  and 
earn  an  honest  living  in  his  own  way  and  on  his  own  terms,  as  he  sees  fit,  with- 
out being  dictated  to  by  any  man  or  organization. 

The  union  men  have  asked  for  recognition  of  the  union.  That  means  that  the 
employer  must  forfeit  his  right  to  hire  whomsoever  he  will  and  discharge  whom- 
soever be  will.  In  other  words,  it  means  that  the  employer  must  hire  none  but 
union  men.  It  also  means  that  the  emplo^rer  must  be  a  party  to  assist  the  union 
in  denying  all  men  outside  of  their  organization  their  right  to  earn  their  daily 
bread.  Do  our  union  brothers  think  for  one  moment  that  the  manufacturers  of 
this  city  are  going  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  base  scheme  as  this?  If  they  do,  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  going  to  oe  very  much  disapx)ointed. 

Unionism  has  created  a  chasm  as  big  as  an  ocean  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee.  It  has  also  array  ?d  labor  against  labor;  it  has  divided  labor  into 
two  closes,  namely,  gentlemen,  as  our  union  brothers  are  i)leased  to  call  them- 
selves, while  their  nonunion  brothers,  who  are  their  equals  in  every  respect,  are 
branded  as  **  scabs."  This  title,  I  understand,  was  adopted  and  approved  by  the 
union.  This  is  one  of  the  base  methods  they  have  of  increasing  their  member- 
ship. That  is  what  the  title  is  for.  Some  men  join  them  simply  to  avoid  being 
called  a ''scab." 

The  chasm  between  the  employer  and  employee  must  be  filled  in.  Labor  must 
not  be  divided.  Labor  must  not  be  arrayed  against  labor.  So  long  as  these  con- 
ditions are  allowed  to  exist,  just  so  long  must  chaos  exist  and  violence  rule. 
Union  and  nonunion  men  muE^  work  side  bv  side,  just  as  the  Republican  and  the 
Democrat  work  side  by  side;  just  as  the  Cnristian  and  the  non-Christian  work 
side  by  side.  If  organized  labor  desires  to  change  the  order  of  thin^,  their  organi- 
zation must  be  placed  upon  a  better  foundation  than  the  one  it  is  resting  upon 
to-day.  They  must  also  purge  themselves  of  the  base  methods  they  use  in  order 
to  increase  their  membership.  There  are  men  in  the  unions  to-day  who  were 
actually  scared  in;  they  are  not  there  of  their  own  free  will. 

What  do  I  mean  by  this  statement?  I  mean  that  just  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the 
strike  the  union  men  began  to  work  like  bees  in  the  shop  and  out  of  the  shop. 
They  tell  their  nonunion  orothers  that  a  strike  is  about  to  be  declared  and  they 
are  going  to  win.  Better  come  in  now  while  the  initiation  fee  is  away  down;  it 
is  liable  to  take  a  big  jump  at  any  time.  You  must  join  or  you  can  not  work. 
Union  men  are  the  only  ones  that  will  be  given  employment.  This,  of  course, 
sends  a  large  number  of  men  into  the  union.  Others  who  are  not  so  easily  trapped 
must  have  a  little  more  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  snap-shot 
method  is  here  introduced;  they  are  told  that  their  photographs  are  going  to  be 
sent  broadcast  over  the  land  if  they  do  not  join,  and  that  they  will  forever  be 
ln*anded  as  scabs  and  will  not  be  able  to  procure  work  no  matter  where  they  go. 

How  anv  upright  Christian  man  can  become  a  factor  in  these  labor  organiza- 
tions as  they  are  being  conducted  to-dav  I  fail  to  understand.  Speaking  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  church  member,  I  feel  that  if  I  were  to  join  the  union  as  it  is 
to-day  I  would  not  be  able  to  serve  both.  It  seems  very  evident  to  me  that  I 
should  have  to  play  the  part  of  a  hypocrite  somewhere  m  order  to  serve  both. 
The  church  teacnes  us  to  love  all  those  who  are  outside  of  the  church  as  well  as 
those  who  are  in  it.  The  unions  tell  me  that  I  must  love  and  help  all  those  who 
are  in  the  union  and  dispise  all  those  who  are  outside  the  union.  I  am  told  that 
I  must  not  work  with  them;  told  to  treat  them  as  scabs  and  hound  them  wherever 
they  go;  I  must  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  them  from  earning  a  dollar  to  sat- 
isfy daeir  hunger.  Yea,  more  than  that,  I  must  not  even  touch  a  stone  that  has 
been  quarried  oy  these  nonunion  men,  for  fear  of  getting  myself  polluted. 

At  times  unionism  looks  to  me  like  anarchy  being  distmed  into  the  minds  of  the 
worMngmen  in  homeopathic  doses.  Unionism  seems  to  have  one  eye  only,  and 
that  eye  can  see  no  good  in  anything  outside  of  the  union.  All  things  approved 
of  by  the  union  are  ri^ht  and  just;  all  thin^  not  approved  of  by  the  union 
are  unjust.  This  one-sidedness  of  the  union  is  the  curse  of  labor  organizations 
to-day.  The  unions  claim  that  it  is  wrong  for  any  man  to  operate  two  machines; 
they  contend  that  he  is  depriving  another  man  of  earning  a  living  for  his  wife 
and  family.  Grant  this  to  be  true,  I  ask,  what  are  those  union  men  doin^  who 
work  all  day  in  the  shop  themselves,  while  their  wives  at  home  are  running  a 
dressmaking  establishment,  a  milliner  store,  or  some  other  kind  of  a  shop?  I 
call  this  worse  than  running  two  machines.  Is  not  the  widow,  the  small  shop- 
keeper, and  many  others  who  depend  entirely  on  their  little  store  to  support  them 
and  their  families,  deprived  of  a  very  large  amount  of  trade  by  these  greedy 
union  men,  who,  having  eyes  to  see  the  faults  of  others,  can  not  see  their  own? 

If  it  is  right  and  just  for  the  union  to  demand  of  the  manuf a^-turer  that  he  hire 
none  but  union  men,  is  it  not  equally  right  and  just  for  the  church  to  demand  of 
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the  manufacturer  that  he  hire  none  but  church  members?  I  ask  what  would  the 
attitude  of  union  men  be  if  the  church  dared  to  make  such  a  demand?  Yet  this 
is  the  very  principle  that  the  union  men  are  fighting  for  so  bitterly. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Much  as  I  have  denounced  unionism  I  am  not 
opiKJsed  to  labor  organizations.  Far  from  it.  I  know  that  much  good  can  be 
wrought  through  and  by  them.  It  is  their  present  methods  of  doing  business  that 
I  object  to  and  not  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

Unionism  as  it  is  to-day  Id  far  in  advance  of  the  saloon  in  breaking  up  homes 
and  wrecking  the  lives  of  honest  workingmen.  If  a  minister  of  the  gospel  can 
invoke  a  blessing  on  these  labor  organizations,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  can  not  also 
invoke  one  on  the  saloon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  Christian?— A.  Yes. 

^.  You  say  you  have  denounced  the  union,  and  in  a  way  you  have.  Do  you 
think  you  have  displayed  a  Christ-like  spirit  in  what  you  say  about  it? — A.  I  feel 
that  I  have  or  I  would  not  have  done  it.  If  I  am  wronc  I  want  to  be  right.  That 
is  what  we  are  here  for.  Unionism  is  now  on  trial  before  the  public,  and  we 
want  to  hear  from  both  sides.  I  am  not  so  far  prejudiced  but  I  can  be  swung 
about  and  put  upon  the  right  track. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  Christ  were  here  He  would  denounce  the  union  or 
the  union  men?— A.  I  think  He  would. 

Q.  Think  He  would? — A.  I  mean  on  the  basis  that  they  are  being  run  on  to-day, 
because  the  unions  are  undoing  the  work  that  the  church  is  doing. 

Q.  You  think  He  would  be  a  different  man  from  the  kind  of  a  man  He  was  when 
He  was  on  earth  before,  do  you? — A.  Well,  1  can  not  say  about  that. 

O.  You  say  you  think  He  would  denounce  the  union  if  He  were  here  to-day, 
and  the  union  men.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  imion? — A.  Never  was  a 
member. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  the  shops  in  which  you  are  employed  union  shops? — 
A.  Nonunion  shops. 

Q.  Do  they  employ  any  union  men? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  they  make  no  distinction 
there  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  a  union  shop? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  shops 
that  are  union  among  the  machinists  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  individual  arrangement  with  the  employers  or  do  you 
work  through  some  committee? — A.  I  make  it  personally  with  the  employer. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  with  all  the  hands  in  the  shop  where  you  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  thoroughly  competent  machinists? — A.  Yes.  Well,  they  are  just 
as  competent  as  any  other  class. 

Q.  Just  as  competent  as  the  best  of  the  union  men? — A,  Why,  certainly.  There 
are  men  outside  of  the  union  who  have  forgotten  more  about  their  trade  than  the 
union  men  know.    There  are  good  men  on  both  sides,  I  can  not  deny  that. 

Q.  You  get  substantially  the  same  wages  In  the  shop  where  you  work  that  are 
paid  in  the  shops  where  more  union  men  work?— A.  1  get  just  the  same  pay;  in 
fact,  I  have  even  received  more  pay  than  the  union  men  themselves  have  received. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  pay  ? — A.  I  am  satisfied  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Satisfied  with  your  hours  of  labor? — A.  Well,  I  should  like  very  well  to  see 
shorter  hours.  We  nonunion  men  are  not  opposed  to  moie  pay  and  shorter 
hours;  not  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  think  would  be  about  right? — A.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  nine-hour  day. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  harm  in  the  workingmen  combining,  making  common  cause, 
and  endeavoring  to  secure  a  nine-hour  day  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that  same  kind  of  combination  to  secure 
better  wages  when  you  think  better  wages  are  due,  do  you? — A.  No;  I  do  not; 
but  I  want  to  see  a  combination  such  that  we  can  all  join  it.    I  do  not  believe  in 

Sutting  my  foot  on  the  other  man's  neck,  who  refuses  to  join,  and  holding  him 
own.  Let  the  organization  be  free  for  all  men  to  join,  whether  they  will  or 
whether  they  will  not. 

Q.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  unions  adopt  too  many  coercive  methods? — A. 
It  is  their  coercive  methods  that  we  are  opi>osed  to. 

(^.  You  do  not  think  that  their  methods  are  all  persuasive? — A.  Not  all;  but 
their  methods  of  increasing  their  membership  are  very  i>ersuasive. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  strikes  and  lockouts? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  about  what  should  be  done  when  workmen  and  employers 
disagree  as  to  some  matters  vital  to  the  workmen? — A.  I  feel  that  the  local  organ- 
izations ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  national,  and  arbitrate  it. 
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Q.  Conld  they  not  arbitrate  it  without  being  under  the  control  of  anybody? — 
A.  Not  so  well. 

<^.  Why  not? — ^A.  As  it  i&  to-day  the  local  orgaizations  are  at  liberty  to  call  a 
strike  at  any  moment,  whereas  if  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  national 
or^nization  they  could  not. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason? — ^A.  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  offer  at  present. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  machinists  that  work  in  Chicago  belong  to  the  union 
or  to  unions? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  just  how  they  stand  now  during  the  strike.  Prior 
to  the  strike,  if  I  am  right,  about  one-third  were  in  the  union;  but,  of  course,  just 
prior  to  the  strike  that  is  where  they  increase  their  membership,  and  after  the 
strike  is  over  their  membership  decreases,  because  so  many  have  been  scared  in. 
They  do  not  go  in  there  of  their  own  free  will. 

Q.  What  do  they  do?  Withdraw  or  let  their  dues  accumulate? — ^A.  They  gen- 
erally will  let  themselves  run  behind,  and  then  they  are  ex^lled. 

Q.  When  they  are  expelled,  what  is  the  effect  upon  them  m  reference  to  getting 
employment? — A.  It  seems  that  they  can  not  get  any,  especially  if  the  union  men 
can  prevent  it. 

Q.  They  can  get  it  in  nonunion  shops,  can  they  not? — ^A.  They  can,  in  most 
cases. 

Q.  Is  it  considered  any  ban  upon  a  man  in  a  nonunion  shop  to  have  belonged 
to  a  union  and  been  expelled  from  it? — A.  No;  a  nonunion  shop  makes  no  dis- 
crimination whatever.  They  think  just  as  much  of  their  nonunion  and  union 
brothers  as  they  do  of  themselves. 

Q.  How  is  a  man's  competency  in  his  trade  ascertained  in  a  nonunion  shop? — 
A.  He  must  prove  himselt  to  be  a  mechanic  by  his  work. 

Q.  He  brings  no  certificate  with  him. — A.  He  brings  none  at  all;  his  work 
proves  what  he  is. 

Q.  He  has  to  be  taken  on  trial,  then,  really,  does  he  not? — A.  Yes.  Well,  all 
men  are  taken  on  trial. 

Q.  In  union  shops? — A.  Union  and  nonunion  alike.  All  union  men  can  not 
hold  their  position. 

Q.  But  does  not  a  union  man  possess  some  advantage  by  carrying  a  certificate 
of  his  good  standing  in  the  union? — A.  It  might  have  some  weight  m  some  shops. 
Some  firms  do  not  want  any  recommendation  whatever.  They  want  a  man  to 
prove  himself  to  be  a  mechanic. 

Q.  What  practices  specifically  would  you  eliminate  in  unions  in  order  to  preserve 
the  good  features  and  have  them  such  as  you  would  be  willing  to  belong  to? — ^A. 
I  want  them  to  eliminate  all  these  base  methods  they  have  of  &rcing  and  scaring 
and  driving  men  into  them,  and  I  want  them  to  stop  this  hounding  of  all  those 
who  are  outside  of  them. 

Q.  Is  the  hounding  all  on  one  side? — ^A.  It  is  all  on  one  side. 

Q.  Is  there  a  nonunion  union,  so  to  speak — any  combination  of  nonunion  men 
to  offset  the  unions? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  whatever. 

Q.  In  any  trade? — A.  In  any  trade.  That  is  something  I  have  been  trying  to 
advocate  for  some  time,  that  there  should  be  one.  That  is  the  only  thing  tnat 
will  ever  bring  the  union  men  into  line,  and  I  think  it  a  case  of  necessity,  just  the 
same  as  we  have  several  different  political  parties.  The  one  party  holds  the  other 
in  line. 

9.  Then  it  is  not  unionism  to  which  you  object,  but  the  present  method? — A. 
It  is  just  the  methods,  nothing  more.  There  is  nothing  that  would  please  me  bet- 
ter than  to  see  an  organization  that  we  could  all  join. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  trades  unionism  would  teach  anarchy,  or  lead  to 
anarchy,  or  be  anarchy  if  it  were  organized  on  the  right  principle? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  typewriter,  Mr.  Jones?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  own  a  typewriter?— A.  I  do  not  own  one. 

Q.  You  had  these  copies  prepared?  I  notice  you  have  many  of  them. — ^A.  Yes: 
I  paid  for  them  out  of  my  own  pocket.  I  took  so  much  interest  that  I  squandered 
almost  $10. 

<}.  The  manufacturers'  association  or  any  other  association  has  not  paid  any- 
thing, have  they,  to  helj)  yon?— A.  No;  not  a  penny.  In  fact,  those  men  do  not 
know  that  I  am  here. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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('HicAOo,  III.,  March  j:\  UkX). 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  JOHH  A.  LOHO, 

Fresidefni  Board  of  BwdnesH  Agents^  Building  Trades  Council,  Chicago. 

The  special  stibcominission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  27^  1900,  in  the  Anditoritun 
Hotel,  Chicaj^o,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  10.55  a.  m.  Mr.  John  A.  Long  was 
sworn  as  a  witness  and  testified  as  foflows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  John  A.  Long. 

Q.  Your  post-office  address?— A.  No.  858  Wells  street,  gas  fitter;  business  agent. 

U.  Business  agent  for  what? — ^A.  Chicago  Gas  Fitters'  Association. 

Q.  We  should  be  happy  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  and  state  your 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  conditions  here,  especially  pertaining  to  your  trade 
and  your  union. — ^A.  1  hold  to  our  union  as  near  as  i>ossible.  Or  course  we  are 
mixed  a  little  bit  with  a  couple  of  other  trades;  we  work  in  the  same  shops,  under 
the  same  bosses.  We  have  had  an  organization  since  1879.  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber for  17  years  myself;  been  business  agent  for  a  little  over  4  years — 4  years  last 
January.  Previous  to  the  World's  Fair  we  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  mem- 
bers in  our  organization.  During  the  World's  Fair  they  brought  a  lot  of  men 
here;  some  were  competent  and  some  were  incompetent;  and  we  had  an  organiza- 
tion of  about  300.  After  the  World's  Fair  times  were  dull,  and  the  membership 
fell  away  to  about  what  we  have  at  the  present  time — about  160  members.  We 
have  in  the  city  of  Chicago  not  more  than  6  nonunion  men  in  our  line.  All  that 
we  can  locate  are  8;  but  about  8  more  may  have  come  in;  that  is,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Previous  to  the  World's  Fair,  because  this  number  of  men  came  in, 
and  then  after  the  World's  Fair,  on  account  of  the  dull  times,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  men  to  get  employment;  there  are  so  many  contractors  in  our  line  that 
are  engaged  in  this  business  in  Chicago,  and  they  had  to  make  a  living  for  them- 
selves. They  worked  on  the  line  that  if  they  secured  a  number  of  boys  and 
figured  cheap  on  the  work  they  got  the  work.  They  worked  the  boys  night 
and  day  ana  did  the  work  themselves;  worked  Sundays  as  well.  As  the 
organization's  representative  I  went  around  and  interviewed  these  men  and  asked 
them  if  they  did  not  think  it  was  policy  to  fissure  according  to  what  legitimate 
contractors  did  and  employ  men.  They  said  they  had  to  make  a  living  for  them- 
selves, that  they  were  entitled  to  employ  all  the  boys  they  wanted  to,  and  go  ahead 
and  do  the  work.  But  I  said,  we  have  served  our  life  at  this  business  and  learned 
this  trade,  and  we  are  entitled  to  protection;  we  are  entitled  to  work  for  a  living 
ourselves;  we  have  no  right  to  stay  around  and  see  the  ruin  of  our  industry. 
And  so  at  that  time  our  organization  passed  a  resolution  that  anybody  handlini^ 
tools  and  doing  the  work  must  carry  a  card  and  be  a  member  of  the  organization. 
We  stopped  the  bosses  from  working  .in  the  city  of  Chicago,  put  them  all  on 
equal  terms,  legitimate  contractors  and  illegimate  contractors.  There  was  one 
firm  on  the  north  side  in  particular— I  will  not  mention  their  name;  it  might  hurt 
them  in  business,  but  they  did  most  of  the  work  on  the  north  side  at  this  time.  They 
had  boys  working  for  them — there  were  two  brothers — ^and  they  worked  the  boys 
night  and  day  and  Sundays.  I  spoke  to  them  many  a  day  and  told  them  they 
were  doing  wrong.  They  said  as  long  as  they  did  not  employ  union  men  they 
could  emmoy  all  tne  boys  and  do  the  work  cheap  and  get  tne  money.  I  said  to 
them,  "Well,  you  are  ruining  the  trade  for  everybody  else  besides  yourself. 
Nobody  will  be  able  to  make  a  living  at  it;  you  are  spoiling  the  industry."  They 
said  they  did  not  care;  they  were  just  looking  out  for  themselves.  I  said,  **  The 
condition  of  your  work  shows  that  you  do  not  care  whether  you  do  comi>etent 
work  or  not."  They  said,  '*  No;  all  we  care  about  is  just  to  get  it  in  and  get  our 
money.  We  do  not  care  whether  it  is  competent  or  not . "  It  was  for  these  reasons 
that  we  had  to  stop  the  bosses  from  doing  the  work,  to  get  employment  for  our 
men;  and  we  were  the  first  organization  that  put  a  limit  on  a  day's  work. 

(^.  The  first  organization  in  Chicago,  you  mean,  in  the  building  trade?— A.  In 
Chicago,  yes;  something  like  3  years  ago.  The  first  you  hear  ot  it  is  during  this 
strike.  The  legitimate  contractors,  after  it  had  been  in  vo^e  a  short  time,  came 
around  and  congratulated  me  on  putting  it  into  effect;  said  it  gave  them  a  fair 
opportunity  to  figure  with  these  other  people;  that  we  were  only  doing  what  was 
right  and  just.  The  small  contractors  that  were  doiM  business  in  Chicago,  we 
believed  at  that  time  were  trying  to  force  this  issue.  We  figured  out  the  amount 
of  work  that  we  did  when  we  were  working  10  hours  with  a  helper — everybody 
with  a  heli)er — we  figured  what  we  were  doing  in  8  hours;  we  took  an  average, 
and  we  placed  it  on  the  average.  We  can  take  you  around  and  you  can  get  evi- 
dence from  the  bosses,  if  they  will  produce  their  books,  and  we  will  show  that 
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during  the  last  few  yearw,  working  under  a  limitation,  we  art?  doing  in  H  hours 
more  work  than  we  aid  in  10  hours  with  a  helper. 

<J.  You  have  a  helper  now,  I  suppose?— A.  No;  we  do  not.  The  contractors 
think  it  is  unntecessary  for  a  man  to  nave  a  helper;  imless  it  is  actually  necessary 
they  will  not  favor  you  with  one. 

The  causes  that  led  up  to  this  strike  have  been  brewing,  1  guess,  for  about  2 
years.  When  they  first  started  to  hold  a  meeting:  the  secretary  of  that  committee, 
whom  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with,  I  asked  him  what  the  cause  was.  He  said 
they  were  figuring  on  having  a  lockout.  I  said,  **  Are  you  going  to  succeed?"  He 
said,  **  I  don't  care;  I  am  getting  paid  for  it,  you  know,  and  1  will  jolly  the  thing 
along."  Well,  he  jollied  it  into  a  great  lockout.  When  they  finally  came  around 
and  locked  out  on  the  5th  of  February — I  think  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  master  plumbers'  association  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  700  or  800 
men — there  were  7  contractors,  that  issued  an  ultimatum  to  about  9  gas 
fitters.  The  rest  that  employed  gas  fitters  refused  to  issue  an  ultimatum  to 
them.  On  the  following  Monday  there  was  one  firm  that  was  approached  and 
was  told  that  he  would  have  to  lay  off  his  men,  which  he  did.  I  interviewed  him, 
and  I  said,  ** Why,  this  is  peculiar;  what  are  you  laying  off  for?  There  isn't  any 
trouble."  He  said,  **No,  but  the  organization  has  ordered  me  to  lay  them  off." 
I  said,  '*  Did  you  ask  them  to  sign  the  ultimatum?"  He  said,  **  No;  I  would  not 
ask  them  to  sign  that.  We  have  no  trouble  with  the  gas  fitters,  and  have  not  had; 
everything  is  satisfactory.  *  *  But, "  he  says , "  we  have  got  to  lay  them  off  for  a  few 
days  until  the  strike  is  adjusted."  The  following  day,  it  seems,  they  found  out 
that  another  man,  doing  business  in  the  central  part  of  the  town«  had  not  laid  his 
men  off;  so  they  went  to  him,  and  that  night  or  the  next  morning  he  laid  his  men 
off.  I  interviewed  him,  and  he  said  he  would  consider  it  an  insult  to  ask  the  gas 
fitters  to  sign  the  ultimatum;  that  he  never  had  any  grievance  against  the  gas 
fitters;  they  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  he  simply  laid  his  men  off,  but  he  would 
never  ask  the  plumbers  to  sign  the  ultimatum;  he  had  not  asked  anybody  to  sign 
the  ultimatum.  Of  course  there  were  some  that  were  stirred  up,  and  conditions 
were  such  that  they  had  a  few  grievances  in  some  cases,  but  most  of  them  had 
none.  I  said,  ^^  That  is  peculiar,  that  you  should  lock  the  men  out  and  not  have 
any  grievance."  About  two  weeks  after  that  they  found  another  one  of  their 
members  who  had  not  locked  his  men  out;  so  he  was  notified  and  locked  his  men 
out.  At  the  present  time  there  are  a  few  working  yet  that  they  have  not  found — 
union  gas  fitters  that  were  not  locked  out.  At  the  present  time  they  are  working 
for  members  of  the  contractors'  association. 

In  leading  up  to  this  trouble,  after  the  conmiittees  had  met  and  they  got  to  this 
trouble,  I  was  around,  and  was  interviewed  by  several  of  the  master  plumbers, 
and  they  suggested  to  me  that  I  find  some  means  of  settling  this  difficulty.  I 
said,  *'  We  are  always  willing  to  settle  it  the  best  we  can,  and  we  are  willing  to 
arldtrate.  You  say  you  have  no  grievance."  He  said,  **  Well,  do  something  to 
bring  about  a  settlement."  So  we  went  around.  I  asked  him  to  suggest  some- 
thing if  he  could,  but  he  could  not  suggest  anything.  So  we  met  about,  I  guess, 
three  times — oh,  well,  I  do  not  know—-!  do  not  want  to  give  the  names  of  the  peo- 

gle  away.  We  got  together  in  a  committee,  and  I  sugjjested  certain  things  and. 
e  suggested  some,  and  he  said  they  were  willing  to  adjust  their  matters.  1  said, 
"  Well,  we  are  willing  to  adjust  our  matters.  Now,  what  is  the  matter  with  get- 
ting together?  We  will  go  before  any  fair-minded  committee;  let  you  have  your 
representatives,  and  we  will  bring  ours.  You  locked  the  men  out,  and  you  claim 
you  have  a  grievance.  You  state  your  grievances,  and  we  will  answer.  If  you 
can  show  before  any  fair-minded  conmiittee  that  you  are  in  the  right  and  we 
are  in  the  wrong,  we  are  willing  to  make  the  wrong  right."  After  this  was 
brought  about  he  said,  well,  he  would  see.  Then  he  said,  **  Well,  it  is  up  to  the 
central  contractors'  organization  now,  and  we  can  not  settle;  it  has  got  to  be  set- 
tled all  together. "  It  went  on  for  about  a  week,  and  we  had  met  about  every  other 
day  and  tried  to  bring  about  some  other  means.  He  said  that  if  such  and  such 
things  existed  he  thought  he  could  bring  it  about.  We  brought  a  coujjle  together 
where  such  conditions  existed  as  he  wisned  to  have  exist.  Then  he  said,  **  No;  I 
can  not  do  it.  No  individual  organization  of  the  central  contractors'  organization 
can  settle  its  own  difficulty.  It  has  got  to  be  settled  by  a  committee  of  the  cen- 
tral contractors'  organization."  Now,  it  has  got  to  the  place  where  it  has  got  to 
be  settled  by  the  abolishment  of  the  building  trades  council,  according  to  their 
statement,  and  under  no  other  conditions  will  they  make  a  settlement.  We  have 
met  committees,  in  reputable  architects*  offices,  trying  to  adjust  different  mat- 
ters, where  they  had  told  them,  as  business  men  that  are  supposed  to  use  good 
judgment  and  common  sense,  to  get  together  and  adjust  the  matter.  They  said 
no,  it  was  out  of  their  hands;  they  did  not  have  the  power.    It  would  have  to  be 
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recognized  by  the  central  council;  they  could  not  fix  up  their  end.  They  endeav* 
ored  to  save  trouble  on  different  buildings;  to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  commit- 
tees, and  in  that  way  to  save  trouble.  At  the  present  time  here  conditions  exist 
just  about  the  same  as  when  it  started,  only  that  they  can  not  secure  enough  non- 
union men  to  do  the  work,  and  the  nonunion  men  they  do  secure  are  not  mechan- 
ics. In  relation  to  a  statement  that  I  was  fortunate  enoufph  to  read  in  the  paper, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  in  order  to  reply  to  this. 

Q.  Certainly  it  will. — ^A.  You  had  a  man  here  yesterday,  as  I  was  informed  by 
the  paper,  that  testified  before  this  board.  His  name  was  Michael  Havey.  The 
name  was  given  in  the  paper  as  Hodey.  He  was  a  member  of  our  organization, 
took  the  oath  and  the  obligations  of  the  organization,  and  was  supposed  to  live  up 
to  that  oath.  He  had  been  a  member  for  a  good  many  years.  He  went  into  busi- 
ness up  on  Division  street,  and  through  neglect  of  his  own  he  failed  to  settle  up 
with  the  organization  and  withdraw  as  a  business  man  should  when  he  retires.  I 
went  to  his  place  of  business  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when  it  did  not  amount 
to  a  ten-dollar  note  to  mi^e  a  settlement  at  that  time,  and  explained  to  him  that 
he  was  injuring  himself;  he  might  fail  in  business  or  something  and  might  want 
to  work  at  the  trade  again,  and  as  the  matter  was  of  small  importance  at  the 
time  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  adjust  the  matter,  settle  up,  and  take  out  a  with- 
drawal card.  No,  he  said,  he  did  not  think  he  would  ever  work  at  the  business 
again;  that  he  was  in  business  and  he  thought  he  would  make  a  success  of  it. 
He  went  on  and  he  failed.  He  came  back,  and  we  issued  him  a  permit  to  work, 
and  I  thinS  got  him  a  job  and  placed  him  at  work.  He  worked  along,  but  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  anybody  but  himself  he  sacrificed  getting  $4  a  day  and 
went  to  work  for  the  gas  company  for  $60  a  month,  which  does  not  employ  any 
but  nonunion  men.  Nothing  was  said.  When  he  worked,  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  come  around  Saturday  and  make  a  report  and  make  a  payment,  under  the  mles 
of  the  organization,  according  to  the  number  of  days  he  worked.  He  worked 
for  the  gas  company,  and  we  nave  not  seen  hide  nor  hair  of  him  since.  We  put 
no  fine  on  him  whatsoever  except  according  to  the  obligations  which  he  took; 
and  if  he  had  looked  after  his  own  interests  lie  would  not  have  been  fined  at  all. 
We  have  a  fine  if  a  man  does  not  attend  once  a  month,  and  he  pays  the  penalty 
for  it;  and  if  he  allows  himself  to  run  in  arrears  and  get  neglectful  of  his  duties, 
there  is  a  small  fine  attached  to  that — ^just  to  try  and  make  honest  men  out  of 
them  and  make  them  attend  to  their  own  business.  In  regard  to  the  other  man 
that  testified  I  have  a  little  more  to  say  on  account  of  the  strong  statement  he 
made.  According  to  some  people  he  is  a  very  ignorant  man,  but  he  is  not.  He 
is  a  very  smart  man. 

Q.  Who  is  this  you  are  speaking  of  now? — A.  Tony  Konemerge. 

Q.  The  German  you  are  speaking  of? — ^A.  Yes;  he  understands  the  English 
language. 

Mr.  Clarke.  He  did  not  testify. 

The  Witness.  But  through  this  third  party  he  made  the  statement  that  was 
printed  in  the  paper. 

Q.  The  other  man  assumed  to  speak  of  his  experience.  We  did  not  understand 
>  that  it  was  Mr.  Konemerge's  own  statement. — ^A.  And  he  made  the  statement  that 
he  had  whipped  the  business  agent  and  he  was  iined  $1,000.  I  am  the  business 
agent  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  whipped.  Mr.  Konemerge  worked  for  firms 
that  were  supi)osed  to  be  unfair,  that  did  work  that  was  unfair.  In  fact,  a  man 
is  not  allowed  to  subcontract  work  or  work  by  the  foot,  and  it  was  the  impres- 
sion from  the  firms  that  he  worked  for  that  he  was  doing  that  class  of  work.  He 
worked  for  a  firm  up  on  Lincoln  avenue,  and  I  was  on  the  building  two  or  three 
times  and  noticed  his  work.  It  was  an  overhauling  job;  3ome  new,  and  overhaul- 
ing. I  knew  by  the  condition  of  the  work  that  he  was  not  working  by  the  day. 
He  was  wasting  pipe,  running  more  pipe  than  was  necessary  to  do  the  work,  and 
was  not  taking  the  necessary  precautions  to  do  good,  honest  work.  I  went  up  to 
the  firm  that  he  was  employed  by  and  accused  them  of  having  him  do  the  work, 
subcontracting  a  certain  building.  A  certain  person  working  for  the  same  firm 
let  a  little  matter  slip,  that  fortified  what  I  said.  Ho  came  to  me  not  to  make 
any  statement,  because  he  would  lose  his  position.  I  did  not.  This  party  was 
brought  down.  He  was  let  go  that  time  and  cautioned  not  to  do  it  again. 
He  said  he  would  be  honest  after  that.  The  very  next  job  he  got  was  for  another 
firm  on  Lincoln  avenue.  I  happened  to  go  on  the  building,  which  was  on  the 
North  Side,  and  I  spoke  to  him  and  said,  **  What  are  you  doing — contracting  the 
work  ?  "  He  said;  **  No,  I  took  the  contract  for  this  job  and  I  sublet  the  plumbing 
to  the  other  party.  He  is  doing  the  plumbing  and  I  am  doing  the  gas  fitting;  but 
I  got  the  contract  for  the  whole  thing  and  sublet  it.**  He  also  ran  a  little  shop  on 
the  North  Side  at  one  time,  and  he  used  to  take  contracts.    So  I  said,  *'lt  is 
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peculiar  that  you  should  get  a  contract.  It  does  not  look  right.'*  This  was  the 
day  he  was  8upi)osed  to  have  licked  me.  When  I  went  into  the  building  he  raised 
up  a  piece  of  1^-ineh  gas  pipe  about  4  feet  long  and  made  an  attempt  to  hit  me;  but 
I  always  have  my  eyes  open  and  I  did  not  get  hit.  At  the  present  time  I  have 
never  been  hit  oince  I  have  been  business  agent.  So  I  talked  to  him  then  for 
about  a  half  hour,  and  told  him  that  he  had  promised  to  be  good  and  do  what  was 
right.  So  he  said,  well,  he  was  going  to  finish  the  work.  This  was  on  Saturday 
morning.  I  went  down  to  the  place  of  business  and  inquired  if  he  was  doing  the 
work.  He  said  yes.  I  said,  **Are  you  paying  Konemerge  the  wages  upon  that 
job?"  He  said,  **  I  certainly  am."  I  said,  **  He  don't  say  you  are.  He  says  he 
got  the  contract  for  the  whole  thing  and  he  turned  the  plumbing  over  to  you." 

Well,  of  course,  that  put  a  different  licht  on  the  story,  and  he  finally  agreed 
that  he  would  go  up  at  noontime  and  lay  him  off  and  put  on  a  man  that  would  be 
truthful  and  honest.  Instead  of  going  up  and  laying  him  off  he  went  up  and  told 
him  to  work  all  the  afternoon.  He  was  not  supposed  to  work  that  afternoon,  but 
he  worked  all  that  day  and  that  night,  as  far  as  he  could,  and  the  next  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  and  finished  up  the  job  to  beat  out  the  union.  After  he  did,  that,  of 
course,  he  was  fined  by  the  organization;  he  was  fined  $1,000.  He  came  down 
and  made  a  plea  that  he  would  never  do  it  again  if  they  would  show  a  little  leni- 
ency, and  that  after  that  he  would  do  what  was  right  and  according  to  the  rules. 
They  knocked  out  $900  of  it  and  that  made  it  $100,  and  told  him  tnat  he  would 
have  to  pay  $5  a  week  when  he  worked.  He  was  to  i)ay  $1  a  day  when  he 
worked  over  two  days;  if  he  did  not  work  over  two  days  he  wotdd  not  have  to 
pay  anything.  He  secured  another  position.  The  first  week  he  came  around 
and  reported;  the  next  week  he  failed  to  report,  and  I  went  up  there  to  see  him, 
but  he  was  off  that  day  and  I  did  not  happen  to  meet  him.  I  aid  not  get  around 
to  him  until  the  next  week.  He  had  failed  to  report  the  following  Saturday. 
When  I  went  to  see  him  he  stopped  work  and  went  over  to  the  men  he  was 
employed  by  and  secured  the  amount  of  niDney  that  was  required  at  that  time  to 
fix  up  the  cost  for  that  week.  The  next  week  he  failed  to  come  around  again. 
He  Quit  the  place  then  and  1  did  not  see  anything  more  of  him  for  some  time. 
Finally  he  went  back  to  this  "pairty  on  another  job.  I  happened  to  go  into  the 
building  one  day  and  he  mnst  have  gone  out  at  the  rear.  He  went  right  into  the 
shop  and  made  a  report  there  that  I  stayed  there.  Well,  I  had  not,  so  he  got 
8ome  money  and  came  down  and  made  ms  payment  that  week.  I  allowed  him 
to  go  to  work  again,  and  the  next  week  he  dia  not  show  up  again. 

Iwent  and  saw  the  man  by  whom  he  was  employed  ana  explained  the  situation 
to  him.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  down  to  see  him  and  everything  that  he  had 
done;  that  he  was  not  living  up  to  the  rules,  and  that  We  had  been  bothering  with 
aim  a  good  deal,  and  were  willing  to  give  the  man  all  the  opportunity  in  the 
world  to  do  what  was  right.  He  brought  him  in.  He  i)romised  the  boss  that  he 
would  do  what  was  right  in  the  future;  if  he  would  fix  it  up  with  the  organiza- 
tion he  would  not  have  any  more  trouble.  So  it  was  fixed  up  for  him  once  more. 
The  very  next  week  he  got  through  with  this  job,  and  the  following  week  he 
started  on  another  building.  Somebody  saw  him  and  he  thought  it  policy  to  come 
down  and  see  me.  He  came  down  to  the  hall  and  saw  me  and  wanted  a  permit. 
I  said,  **  Where  have  you  been,  Tony?  If  you  have  got  through  where  you  were 
working,  you  ought  to  have  showed  up.  You  have  broken  your  word  now  about 
half  a  dozen  times.    It  is  pretty  hard  to  believe  you  any  more.    I  can  not  issue  a 

rjrmit  unless  you  live  up  to  the  conditions  that  are  laid  down."  He  said,  '*  Well, 
have  not  worked."  I  says,  *'  Why,  I  understand  you  were  working  for  a  certain 
party  over  on  the  North  Side."  He  said,  **  No."  I  said,  •'  Well,  I  willseeinafew 
minutes. "  And  I  stepped  in  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  this  party  and  inquired 
how  long  he  had  worked  these  2  weeks,  and  he  had  worked  8  days  one  week  and  a 
full  week  the  other.  He  was  given  another  opportunity.  The  proprietor  said  he 
would  see  that  he  did  what  was  right  whiie  Ue  finished  up  this  work;  but  when 
he  got  through  if  he  did  not  do  wna*-  was  right  he  would  not  employ  him  any 
more.  He  left  him  and  went  to  w  .k  for  another  party;  and  he  told  this  party, 
"I  licked  the  business  agent,  ana  1  do  not  have  to  make  any  report,  and  the 
business  agent  is  afraid  to  come  on  a  building  where  I  am  working,  and  I  can  do 
more  work  for  you  than  anybody  else."  So  the  man  employed  him.  I  happened 
out  there  the  next  day  or  so,  and  he  happened  to  see  me  coming  about  a  olock 
away,  and  he  was  gone  home  sick  when  I  got  over  there.  He  came  down  to  my 
house  the  next  day  and  asked  for  a  permit  to  go  to  work  on  this  job.  I  told  him 
no;  that  there  had  been  trouble  on  that  job,  and  I  said,  '*  A  certain  man  was 
taken  off;  on  account  of  the  settlement  that  is  made  here  it  has  got  to  be  a  man 
that  we  can  trust  that  is  placed  on  this  work;  we  can  not  place  a  man  here  that 
we  can  not  trust."    Then  he  sent  his  wife  over  to  the  ho^se.,  ^he  hapwned  to 
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get  there  a  couple  of  hours  before  I  arrived  home,  and  she  talked  to  my  wife  that 
length  of  time,  and  she  insisted  on  a  permit  being  granted  him  to  do  this  work. 
I  explained  to  her  that  I  could  not  do  that  because  tnere  had  been  circumstances 
that  ret^uired  an  honest  man  to  work  on  that  job.  I  said,  "  The  best  thing  you 
can  do,  if  you  have  any  influence  over  your  husband,  is  to  induce  him  to  be  honest; 
then  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  work.  He  will  get  his  equal  share  with 
the  rest."  That  is  about  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Konemerge  story;  that 
is  the  nearest  he  came  to  licking  the  business  agent. 

^    What  was  he  fined  $1,000  for?— A.  Doing  subcontract  work. 
Do  the  records  show  that? — A.  What  is  tnat? 
Do  the  records  show  that?— A.  That  he  was  fined  $1,000? 
For  doing  subcontract  work?— A.  Yes. 

And  not  for  whipping  the  business  agent  ? — ^A .  He  made  an  attempt  to  strike 
meT    I  was  the  man  tnat  he  claims  to  have  whipped,  but  he  never  struck  me. 

Q.  I  mean,  do  the  records  say  anything  about  the  whipping? — A.  Not  a  word, 
not  a  word.  It  was  just  on  account  of  the  subcontractmg.  He  had  been  fined 
before,  but  that  was  suspended  pending  good  behavior.  Then,  when  he  was 
caught  the  second  time  tnis  way,  they  put  this  fine  on ;  then  they  Imocked  off 
the  other.    Then  he  has  been  fined  since. 

Q.  Does  the  fine  of  $1,000  stand  against  him,  or  has  it  been  liquidated? — A^  $100 
fine  stands  against  him  for  offenses^t  that  time. 

Q.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  union  now? — A.  He  is  still  carried  on  the  books,  and 
he  will  be  a  member  until  he  dies  or  gets  honorable  withdrawal.  We  never  let  a 
man  leave  the  organization  unless  he  leaves  in  an  honest  way.  We  carry  him  on 
our  books  until  ho  withdraws  honorably.  His  name  will  remain  there  until  he 
dies. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  practice  of  regarding  certain  members  as  in  good  standing 
ana  others  as  not  in  good  standing?— A.  We  have  a  practice  of  issuing  a  quarterly 
working  card,  and  a  man  that  does  Hot  settle  is  sometimes  suspended  unless  he 
attends  to  his  own  business  and  gets  a  request  granted.  In  case  he  should  have 
been  out  of  work  he  can  have  his  dues  extended  from  meeting  to  meeting  until  he 
has  got  employment.  If  he  will  only  attend  the  meetings  and  look  after  it  he  will 
never  be  suspended. 

^.  Is  he  dependent  on  the  union  or  the  business  agent  for  employment? — A.  No; 
he  IS  not.  In  former  years  the  business  agent  had  the  name  of  sending  rowdies 
around  to  work,  and  the  bosses  would  not  seek  men  through  the  business  agent. 
In  later  years  they  have  found  that  they  always  get  first-class  men  when  they 
send  to  the  business  agent,  men  that  do  their  work  and  are  held  responsible,  and 
they  send  to  the  business' agent  when  they  wish  to  get  any  first-class  men. 

Q.  Suppose  they  should  not  send  to  the  business  agent,  but  should  apply  to  this 
man  personally?- A.  It  would  not  make  any  difference;  he  can  do  the  work.  Cer- 
tain people  employ  certain  men,  and  prefer  them.  If  they  are  unable  to  get  any 
one  of  those  that  they  prefer,  then  they  will  send  down  to  me  to  get  a  man,  and 
ask  the  business  agent  to  guarantee  that  he  is  a  good,  honest  man  and  will  work 
faithfully. 

Q.  Does  the  business  agent  or  does  your  union,  in  fact,  inform  the  contractors 
of  the  standing  of  your  different  members?— A.  Yes;  they  find  it  out  if  he  is  in 
arrears  or  if  he  is  not  in  good  standing.  They  can  find  it  out  for  themselves,  with- 
out any  question  at  all.  All  they  have  got  to  do  is  to  ask  a  man  if  he  has  his 
card,  and  see  it.  If  he  has  not,  all  that  is  required  is  a  permit  that  extends  to 
the  following  Saturday. 

Q.  Do  you  ^ve  the  contractors  to  understand  that  you  will  not  permit  men  to 
work  except  with  the  approval  of  your  union  or  yourself?— A.  I  will  answer  that 
in  this  way.  We  have  not  made  an  agreement  with  the  master  plumbers  since 
1892,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  mutual  understanding  that  they  will  not  hire  men 
that  are  not  in  good  standing  with  the  union,  because  they  get  the  best  results 
from  the  union  men,  and  they  know  that  if  a  man  is  in  good  standing  with  the 
union  he  is  held  responsible  for  his  work  by  the  union. 

(^.  Is  there  any  such  written  contract  between  you?— A.  There  is  no  such 
written  contract,  but  there  was  at  one  time. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  the  understanding  is  mutual? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  practically  just  as  binding  orally  as  if  it  were  in  writing? — ^A.  Yes.  In 
case  a  man  does  something  that  is  wrong,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  union  makes 
it  right. 

Q.  Are  you  conscious  of  in  any  way  hampering  the  contractors  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  by  any  of  your  rules  or  regulations? — A.  Not  by  their  own 
words;  they  say  they  have  not  a  word  against  us,  and  are  i>erfectly  satisfied  with 
the  conditions  that  exist. 
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Q.  What  is  there  between  you  at  the  present  time,  then? — A.  Nothing  between 
^  ub;  only  they  said  they  had  to  lock  onr  men  out  in  sympathy  with  somebody  else, 
*  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  were  told  to  do  so  by  the  central  contractors* 
orfi^mization. 

Q.  Who  is  it  they  are  sympathizing  with? — A.  They  claim  they  have  a  griev- 
ance against  the  plumbers. 

Q.  Does  your  Building  Trades  Council  embrace  all  the  trades  that  enter  into 
building  operations  in  the  city? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  their  central  body,  whatever  it  is  called,  correspond  to  your  body? — 
A.  They  never  had  a  central  body  until  the  present  time. 

8.  They  have  one  now,  have  they  not? — A.  They  have  just  formed  one. 
.  As  1  understand  it,  it  practically  corresponds  to  your  central  organization? — 
A.  I  have  not  got  any  such  information. 

Q.  What  is  your  knowledge  about  it? — A.  That  they  have  some  of  the  con- 
tractors, but  not  all. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  given  any  information,  then,  as  to  their  requirements, 
or  what  they  are  organized  for,  or  what  they  intend  to  do? — A.  Why,  yes.  If  you 
want  what  I  have  been  told  by  certain  people,  they  said  they  were  going  to  starve 
the  working  people  into  submission.  I  said,  "What  do  you  want  them  to  do?" 
*'  WelL  we  are  going  to  bust  all  the  unions  and  bust  up  the  council." 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conference  with  any  of  the  contractors  yourself  about 
that? — A.  I  have  talked  to  them  personally  about  that  and  they  have  told  me  that. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  told  you,  is  it,  that  they  are  going  to  break  up  the  coun- 
cil?— A.  Gk)ing  to  break  up  the  union  and  starve  the  people  into  submission. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  name  anybody  who  gives  you  such  information? — A.  Well, 
I  would  not.  They  are  people  doing  business,  and  I  should  not  care  to  jeopardize 
them.  It  was  not  a  very  nice  remark  to  make,  but  there  have  been  two  or  three 
of  them  that  made  it. 

Q.  Two  or  three  of  them  have  made  that  remark,  or  something  similar,  to 
you? — A.  Yes.  I  will  state  that  I  have  been  pretty  close  with  the  members  of  the 
master  plumbers'  organization  as  a  whole.  Now,  they  have  a  great  many  mem- 
bers, you  know,  that  are  not  competent  business  men,  and  cases  have  happened 
where  I  have  gone  on  the  buildings  and  seen  them  doing  their  own  work, 
and  said,  **  Here,  now,  this  is  not  right;  you  are  in  business,  audit  is  supposed  to  be 
equal  competition  against  these  otner  men.  They  have  to  employ  men,  and  it  is 
no  more  than  right  that  you  should  employ  men.  You  know  the  conditions  that 
exist,  what  the  wages  are,  and  you  have  an  equal  chance  to  compete  with  them." 
They  say,  **  Well,  we  do  not  seem  to  get  the  work,  and  we  can  not  afford  to  pay 
the  wages  on  this  job.  Now,  I  just  figure  $2.50  a  day  for  time  on  this  job,  and 
figure  tnat  by  doing  the  work  myself,  and  working  nights  and  Sundays,  I  may  puU 
out  aJiead,"  I  say,  **  Well,  you  consider  the  union  men  a  great  deal,  then."  He 
says,  "  WeU,  we  have  got  to  do  it."  This  is  not  one  case,  but  there  have  been  a 
hundred  just  similar  to  this;  this  is  the  way  they  talk  to  me  themselves.  Of 
course,  we  have  stopped  them  from  working  and  made  them  hire  the  men.  That 
is  all  we  want  them  to  do;  to  have  equal  competition  and  pay  fair  wages  with 
their  fellow-men. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that  they  do  not  tell  you  the  truth? — ^A.  No 
reason  on  earth.  It  is  not  the  first-class  mechanic,  as  a  rule,  that  goes  into  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  man  that  is  not  a  first-class  mechanic;  that  is,  these  small  bosses; 
and  the  reason  is  that  they  are  unable  to  secure  employment  on  account  of  mot 
being  competent  men. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  thought  better  to  work  for  somebody  else  than  to  work  for  one's 
self  ? — A.  In  a  great  many  cases  it  is.  There  are  too  many  in  the  business  to  make 
a  profit.  Down  town  on  the  big  work  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  have  any  trou- 
ble. Sometimesacontractorwillcometomeandsay,  **  Here,  is  that  man  employ- 
ing union  men  ?"  *'  Yes."  **  Well,  there  is  something  wrong  about  this  job.  He 
took  this  job  for  such  and  such  a  price.  I  can  not  buy  the  material,  let  alone 
paying  the  wages  on  that  work.  There  must  be  something  wrong."  So,  we  get 
information  sometimes  direct  from  their  own  members,  competing  against  one 
another.  They  will  tell  us  what  the  figures  are  that  the  other  man  takes  the 
work  for.  Sometimes  we  find  where  they  are  trying  to  do  it  nights  and  Sundays, 
and  such  things  as  that.  Of  course,  it  is  none  of  our  business  whether  they  steal 
material  or  not;  as  long  as  they  pay  our  men  the  wages  that  is  all  we  ask.  So 
the  contractors  acknowledged  when  they  had  the  agreement  with  the  labor  organ- 
izations. They  raised  their  initiation  fee  from  $25  to  $100.  This  same  man  Kone- 
mergo  that  I  was  talking  about  went  in  to  join  the  master  plumbers' organization 
when  it  was  $100.  He  paid  $75  into  the  master  plumbers'  to  join.  He  did  not 
get  the  other  $25,  and  he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  go  and  see  if  I  could  not 
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get  some  of  the  $75  back  again.    But  when  you  put  it  into  the  master  plumbers 
it  is  gone;  they  never  give  anything  back. 

The  master  plumbers  have  stated  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  if  better  con-' 
dltions  do  not  exist  than  exist  at  the  present  time  they  are  powerless. 

Q.  Why  are  they  powerless? — ^A.  They  can  not  force  their  members  to  live  up 
to  the  rules  and  obligations  that  they  take.  The  men  are  so  unfair  to  each  other; 
theyareall  trying  to  get  the  dollar.  They  do  underhanded  tricks,  and  everyone 
schemes  to  see  if  he  can  not  beat  the  other  and  get  the  work  and  make  the  money. 

Q.  Then,  there  is  very  sharp  comi)etition  in  the  business,  is  there? — ^A.  Yes; 
very  sharp. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  comi)etition  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing? — A.  I  believe 
in  competition,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  cheap  competition.  If  men  go  into  an 
organization  and  take  an  obligation,  I  believe  in  their  being  honest  men  and  liv- 
ing up  to  their  obligation. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  competition  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go? — ^A.  I  do.  I  do  not  bejieve  when  a  business  is  being  conducted, 
and  people  are  living  up  to  certain  conditions,  that  another  man  snould  figure 
almost  nothing  on  the  work  and  sacrifice  all  business  interests  in  that  line, 
because  if  it  grows  from  year  to  year  it  will  ruin  the  business.  If  that  continues, 
figuring  a  little  cheaper  and  cheaper  all  the  time  and  trying  to  secure  men  to 
work  for  less  wages,  it  is  bound  to  bring  down  the  man  that  is  in  the  business ; 
he  has  got  to  work  cheaper  himself  after  a  while.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  city  of  Chicago  for  every  man  that  is  a  member  of  a  labor 
organization  to  start  up  a  shop  to-morrow  and  make  every  man  go  to  work  and 
force  all  men  out  of  the  business  or  make  them  all  business  men. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  any  right  to  prevent  a  plumber  from  carrying  on  business  for 
himself,  taking  contracts  where  he  can  get  them  at  such  prices  as  he  can  get, 
and  doing  the  work  himself  with  his  own  hands? — A.  We  certainly  do;  we  object 
to  it  under  any  conditions  unless  they  are  fair  conditions  and  employ  men ;  we  do 
object. 

Q.  You  have  no  objection  to  that  same  man's  taking  contracts  and  employing 
somebody  to  do  the  work?— A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  do  not  attempt  to  put  any  restriction  on  the  contracts  that  he  makes; 
he  may  contract  as  he  pleases? — ^A.  He  contracts  as  he  pleases;  we  should  not  in 
any  way  inquire  into  tnat. 

Q.  Your  only  requirement  is  that  he  shall  employ  the  plumber? — ^A.  Gkw  fitter. 

Q.  A  gas  fitter  that  is  in  good  standing  and  pay  mm  fair  wages,  union  wages? — 
A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  the  building  contractors*  council  send  their  walk- 
ing delegates  to  compel  the  gas  fitters  who  were  employing  union  men  to  cease 
work  and  lock  them  out? — A.  Yes;  they  have  sent  not  only  their  representatives, 
but  others  also;  they  have  appointed  committees  to  go  around  and  inquire. 

Q.  They  have  men  who  went  around  and  did  that  work  for  them,  or  similar 
work  to  that  which  thay  claim  the  walking  delegates  or  business  a^nts  do  for 
the  labor  unions,  do  they  not?--A.  Yes;  in  fact,  they  had  a  man  fiiat  used  to 
travel  with  us  at  one  time;  and  that  was  when  they  raised  their  initiation  fee  to 
$100.  He  used  to  come  around  looking  up  members,  or  people  that  were  doing 
business,  and  trying  to  ^et  them  into  the  master  plumbers^association.  We  were 
foolish  enough  at  that  time  to  drive  them  in  at  $100  a  head.  They  almost  all  fell 
away  when  these  conditions  existed;  I  think  they  had  about  100  previous  to  this 
lockout.  To  work  them  all  in  they  reduced  the  initiation  fee  to  $10  and  gave 
them  one  year  to  pay  it  in. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  while  denouncing  these  practices  that  they  attribute  to 
the  labor  organizations,  they  resort  to  the  same  methods  themselves? — ^A.  The 
same  exactly. 

Q.  And  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  members  of  the  building  trades  who  are 
carrying  on  a  business  and  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  ?— A.  Yes;  and  I  will  cite 
one  case  where  a  certain  contractor  on  the  North  Side  was  doing  unfair  work,  so 
considered  by  the  master  plumbers;  they  were  all  kicking  about  him,  saying  that 
we  ought  to  watch  his  place  of  business;  that  they  could  not  compete  against  him, 
and  could  not  get  work  that  he  figured  on,  and  tnere  was  something  wrong.  So 
it  happened  that  from  the  information  we  got  we  kept  our  eye  on  him  and  brought 
him  up,  and  he  finally  made  a  settlement.  And  there  were  several  of  the  master 
plumbers— this  meeting  was  up  in  the  master  plumbers' — and  when  we  came  out 
of  the  meeting  the  master  plumbers  congratulated  me,  and  one  who  was  with  us 
says,  **  I  have  only  got  $10,  but  I  will  go  out  and  spend  this  with  you,"  and  he 
said,  **  If  I  had  $50  I  should  be  tickled  to  death  that  you  got  that  fellow. *'    You 
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see  snch  conditions  as  that  exist  all  the  time  among  them;  they  are  always  fight- 
ing among  themselves;  they  are  not  true  to  each  other. 

Q.  You  deprecate  the  ruinous  competition  that  you  say  exists  in  those  trades — 
the  plumbers  and  gas  fitters*  trades? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  liKe  to  see  the  labor  organizations  so  strong  and  the  building 
contractors'  organization  so  strong  that  there  would  be  a  thorough  organization, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  cutting  and  slashing,  and  this  ruinous 
competition  would  be  done  away  witn  ? — A.  If  everything  could  be  fair  we  should 
like  to  see  it.  We  only  want  what  is  fair.  But  we  have  neveryet  been  able  to 
find  a  majority  of  contractors  that  were  willing  to  be  fair.  There  are  a  great 
many  contractors  that  never  have  any  trouble  from  one  year's  end  to  another, 
because  they  are  willing  to  work  under  the  conditions  that  exist  and  do  what  is 
fair. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  like  to  see  their  organization  in  such  shape  that  there 
would  be  no  cutting  and  competition — they  would  all  have  to  pay  the  same 
wi^es  and  everybody  would  know  what  everybody  else  was  paying  for  materials 
and  for  labor  V — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  have  a  right  to  protection,  when  they  devots 
their  life  to  a  trade ,  just  as  much  so  as  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  or  any  man  that  is  a  drug- 
gist, or  any  man  that  is  in  any  business.    I  think  they  are  entitled  to  protection. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  charge  that  has  so  often  been  made  here  and 
elsewhere  that  the  labor  organizations  are  trusts  ?  One  man  yesterday  said  they 
were  fathering  trusts.— A.  We  are  not  a  trust,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nobody 
is  barred  from  becoming  a  member  of  our  organization.  Any  man  that  is  a 
mechanic,  and  can  prove  that  he  is  a  mechanic,  can  become  a  member.  We  take 
in  everybody.  A  trust,  as  a  rule,  is  a  combination  that  gets  together  to  freeze 
out.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  work  to  benefit  a  man  instead  of  depriving  him  of 
benefits.  In  our  organization,  when  a  man  gets  hard  up,  he  is  loaned  money; 
he  gets  $25  without  any  interest.  He  pays  it  back  at  $8  a  week  when  he  is  work- 
ing, if  he  works  over  4  days.  If  he  does  not  work  over  4  days  he  does  not  have 
to  nay  a  cent. 

(^,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  sick  benefits  connected  with  your  organi- 
zation?— A.  No;  we  have  no  sick  benefit.    It  is  not  a  benevolent  organization. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  limit  the  amount  of  work  that  one  of  your  members 
may  do  in  a  day?— A.  They  have  had  a  limitation,  yes,  which  has  existed  a  little 
while  under  the  conditions  which  have  existed  here. 

Q.  Does  that  increase  the  cost  in  any  way  to  the  owner  of  the  building?— A. 
Well,  not  if  he  has  the  contract  let  in  the  legitimate  contracting  firms;  but  if  he 
lets  it  to  some  cheap  contractor  who  works  boys  and  works  nights  and  Sundays 
and  tries  to  do  unfair  competition,  why,  then  it  might. 

Q.  The  amount  of  work  that  you  permit  your  members  to  do  is  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable day's  work,  is  it? — A.  More  than  the  average  man  can  do  in  8  hours. 

Q,  It  is  more?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  of  any  fiuther  statement  yourself,  Mr. 
Long? — A.  One  party  made  a  statement  here  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  police 
protection.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  opposed  to  it,  and  I  think  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago — which  I  told  him  myself — as  chief  executive 
of  this  city,  when  a  crisis  comes  up.  to  find  out  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong  and 
when  a  person  is  at  fault  for  trouoles  that  exist.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are 
entitled  to  police  protection  to  protect  them  in  causing  more  trouble;  and  such 
are  the  conditions  that  they,  and  they  alone,  are  responsible  for  the  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  can  the  mayor  nnd  that  out  without  a  regu- 
lar investigation? — A.  A  committee  waited  upon  him;  the  real  estate  board 
waited  upon  him.  He  was  told  we  were  willing  to  meet  any  fair-minded  com- 
mittee that  they  might  have  there  to  represent  them.  We  asked  him  to  invite 
the  contractors  there  in  his  presence;  get  fair-minded  men  there,  let  them  put 
their  questioi^s  and  we  would  answer,  and  we  would  prove  that  they  were  at 
fault.    In  the  committee  of  these  building  men,  these  stone  men 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Mr.  Madden?— A.  When  Mr.  Madden  suggested  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  I  was  a  member  that  attended  that  meeting,  and 
I  asked  at  that  meeting,  where  there  were  representative  business  men,  con- 
tractors and  others— I  asked  them  after  they  had  argued  for  about  an  hour,  if 
there  was  any  man  in  the  hall  that  had  a  grievance,  or  a  supposed  grievance,  to 
get  up  and  state  it.  No  one  stated  it.  They  wrangled  for  about  an  hour,  and  I 
said  ttiat  they  were  not  talking  to  the  question,  that  they  had  got  away  off;  and 
I  asked  again  that  if  anybody  nad  a  grievance  or  a  supposed  grievance  he  should 
stand  up  and  state  it.  The  only  man  that  got  up  was  Victor  Falkenau,  and  he 
asked  me  if  certain  things  did  not  exist  at  that  time — a  limitation  of  work  over 
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on  the  Western  Electric  Bnilding.  He  said  he  went  in  himself  and  met  a  man. 
and  the  man  was  not  doing  anything,  and  he  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  ana 
he  said  his  day's  work  was  done.  I  told  him  then  and  there  that  there  was  no 
limitation  at  that  time  on  the  work;  so  I  says:  **Mr.  Falkenan,  if  the  man  did 
make  that  statement  to  yon,  he  told  yon  something  false."  I  donbted  very  mnch 
that  he  made  the  statement.  Bnt  the  man  that  had  charge  of  the  man  who 
was  working  np  there  was  a  relative  of  Victor  Falkenan,  and,  of  course,  he  told 
him  to  do  certain  things  that  would  put  more  money  in  his  pocket. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  I  should  like  to  get  a  little  clearer  understanding  of  what 
you  mean  by  certain  parties  not  being  entitled  to  police  protection.  Do  you  think 
m  the  present  controversy  that  a  nonunion  gas  fitter  is  not  entitled  to  police 
protection? — A.  Not  when  the  organization  is  not  responsible  for  being  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Until  they  are  responsible  for  trouble  I  do  not  think  they  have 
any  right  to  police  protection. 

Q.  I  do  not  quite  comprehend.  Supposing  there  should  be  an  individual 
encounter  between  a  member  of  the  gas  fitters  union  and  a  nonunion  man,  you 
do  not  mean  in  that  case  the  police  should  not  interfere? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  nonunion  men  working  should  not  be  accorded  special 
protection  by  the  police? — ^A.  I  claim  this,  that  when  the  contractors  are  solely 
responsible  for  the  trouble  that  exists,  they  should  not  be  given  police  protection 
to  try  to  cause  more  trouble.  For  instance,  a  man  came  to  me  in  the  builoing  trades 
council — I  think  it  was  either  on  the  13th  or  17th  of  February.  His  name — I 
have  got  his  name  [witness  looks  at  book] .  his  name  was  Daniel  McCarthy;  he 
lives  at  56  Elizabeth  street.  He  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  there  were  a  cou^e 
of  gentlemen  up  to  his  house  the  night  previous  and  they  had  a  credential;  ne 
said  he  could  not  see  the  names  on  it,  but  he  asked  them  if  they  had  a  right  to  do 
business,  and  they  said  they  had  a  credential,  but  they  would  not  let  him  see  the 
names.  They  wanted  to  employ  a  lot  of  men  to  go  around  and  do  slugging  and 
cause  riots  on  the  buildings  and  lay  the  blame  on  organized  labor,  and  to  try  to 
get  the  city  under  martial  law.  He  stated  that  he  had  a  grievance  against  E^vis 
and  Doyle,  in  the  engineers,  and  said  he  knew  Davis;  but  he  did  not  know  him  at 
all.  Davis  was  standing  at  the  window,  near  enough  to  hear  at  the  time,  and  he 
did  not  recognize  him;  so  he  could  not  have  known  the  man. 

.(^.  Of  course,  you  concede  that  the  duty  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  of  the 
pohce  is  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  not  to  make  judicial  findings  upon  quarrels 
oetween  organized  and  unorganized  labor?— A.  But  if  a  man  is 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Now,  I  want  to  imderstand  a  little  more  clearly.  You  do 
not  tbank,  you  do  not  contend,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  mayor  and  of  the 

police  to  preserve  the  peace  no  matter  who ^A.  (Interrupting.)  No;  I  do  not 

contend  tnat. 

Q.  No  matter  who  may  contend? — ^A.  I  claim  ^that  he  has  the  right  as  chief 
executive  to  keep  order  here  and  see  that  everybody  is  protected. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  mayor  and  the  policemen  in  discharging  their  public 
functions  should  know  no  organization? — ^A.  They  know  nobody;  they  are  not 
supposed  to. 

Q.  You  agree  with  that,  do  you,  that  their  duty  is  to  preserve  order  and  pre- 
serve the  peace? — A.  That  is  what  they  are  employed  for. 

Q.  I  do  not  qnite  understand  what  you  mean  by  police  protection  from  what 
you  say?— A.  The  point  that  I  figured  on  was  that  wnen  they  are  responsible,  and 
still  do  everything  they  can  to  cause  trouble,  they  should  be  called  down.  As 
chief  executive  of  the  city  he  has  the  right  to  demand  of  them  to  adjust  matters, 
and  tell  them  plump  and  plain  that  if  they  do  not  want  to  be  fair  he  will  not  give 
them  the  police  protection. 

CJ.  In  other  words,  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mayor  to  arbitrate  these  ques* 
tions? — A.  Not  for  him  to  arbitrate,  but  to  make  people  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  city. 

Q.  Pass  ui)on  the  merits  of  the  controversy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  has  any  authority  to  do  that? — A.  I  do  not  see  why  he  has 
not  as  chief  executive,  when  he  is  put  tnere  by  the  people  and  is  supposed  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  not  only  of  Chicago,  but  you  might 
say  the  State  of  Illinois.  Controversies  come  up  here  that  are  a  detriment  to 
business  interests;  we  will  say  to  the  whole  community,  where  people  are  respon- 
sible and  are  not  willing  to  adjust  and  be  fair;  and  I  think  that  other  measures 
should  be  used,  or  they  should  not  be  protected  in  making  an  unfair  fight. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  governor  of  the  State  are  both  them- 
selves governed  by  laws  which  specify  what  they  may  do,  what  their  public  func- 
tions are,  what  authority  they  may  have.  They  can  not  legally  go  beyond  the 
authority  which  is  conferred  upon  tiiem  by  law.    1  do  not  know  of  any  law  which 
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anthorizes  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  paas  upon  the  merits  of  any  labor 
controversy  except  as  it  may  show  itself  in  some  violation  of- law  or  in  the  break- 
ing of  the  i>eace  of  the  city;  then,  of  course,  he  is  authorized  to  interfere  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  to  preserve  property,  and  protect  life. — A.  When  people  have  an 
organization,  or  as  mdividuals  make  and  sign  an  agreement  to  do  a  certain  thing 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  fail  to  keep  their  word,  do  you  consider  them  men 
that  should  be  protected? 

Q.  Well,  those  things  are  all  questions,  of  course,  that  lie  directly  between  the 
organization  and  the  men  who  make  it.  If  it  goes  to  the  extent  of  being  a  legal 
contract,  of  course,  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  it  must  be  determmed  in  a 
legal  manaer.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  has  power  to  step  in  in  a  contin- 
gency of  that  sort  and  say:  "This  man  is  right  or  that  man  is  right,  and  you  shall 
De  protected  because  I  think  you  are  right,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  shall  not 
be  protected  because  you  are  wrong."  That  would  be  giving  the  mayor  of  the 
city  powers  that  are  not  conferred  upon  any  individual  under  this  Government 
that  I  know  of. — A.  Now,  as  an  individual,  I  am  told  on  different  occasions  that 
I  am  to  be  beat  up,  such  as  this,  by  the  contractors.  If  I  wanted  to  be  a  little 
weak-kneed  I  could  go  and  make  a  aemand  for  police  protection  to  follow  me? 

Q.  Certainly  you  could,  and  that  is  what  the  police  are  for — ^to  preserve  the  peace 
ana  protect  you  in  your  life  and  in  your  limb  and  in  your  property.  That  is  what 
government  is  for. — ^A.  The  way  I  look  at  it  is  that  when  a  man  siffns  an  acrreement 
and  says  he  wUl  keep  good  faith  and  live  up  to  that  agreement  he  should  do  so. 

Q.  He  is  morally  bound  to  do  so,  and  if  he  is  a  man  of  honor  he  will  do  it.  But 
you  understand  that  there  are  some  agreements  which  are  not  recognized  by  law; 
that  is,  they  have  no  legal  aspect;  they  are  not  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  legal  con- 
tract; they  are  just  mutual  agreements,  and  they  rest  solely  upon  the  honor  of 
the  parties  concerned.  That  is  what  I  gather  from  the  testimonv  which  has  been 
given  here.— A.  As  I  said,  we  have  not  made  any  agreement  since  1892,  and  we 
have  had  less  trouble  than  any  other  organization  since  1892,  showing  that  if  you 
do  not  enter  into  an  agreement  with  them  jrou  are  better  off  than  if  you  do. 

Mr.  Mantle.  Of  course,  there  is  a  question  of  self-interest  that  runs  through 
all  these  things;  but  my  questions  were  suggested  by  what  you  said  about  certam 
ones  not  being  entitled  to  police  protection.  I  did  not  know  whether  I  clearly 
comprehended  your  meaning. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  £7,  1900, 

TESTIMOmr  OF  MB.  JAMES  EEGAV, 

Representative  of  the  Lathers'  Union, 

The  special  subcommision  met  at  10.05  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  12.10 
p.  m.,  Mr.  James  RegaU,  of  Chicago,  a  lather,  representing  the  Chicago  Lathers' 
Union,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  auly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

^    (By  Mr.  Clarke)  please  give  your  name? — ^A.  James  Began, 
And  your  post-office  address?— A.  2804  Low  avenue,  Chicago. 
Occupation?— A.  That  of  a  lather. 
Do  you  belong  to  the  lathers'  union? — ^A.  Yes. 

Represent  it  here  oflicially?^A.  Yes;  I  have  been  appointed  by  the  union 
to  come  nere. 

Q.  We  should  be  ^lad  to  hear  your  statement,  Mr.  Regan,  in  your  own  way. — 
A.  Well,  I  simply  wish  to  state  that  every  word  that  has  been  said  by  the  con- 
tractors about  the  lathers  is  a  lie. 

Mr.  EIennedt.  I  would  not  use  that  language  Mr.  Regan. — A.  Well,  you  know 
what  it  means;  it  is  false. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  The  contractors  have  not  testified  before  us  in  reference 
to  the  lathers  at  all? — ^A.  They  have  made  public  statements  through  the  press. 
I  wish  to  state  that  the  statements  that  Mrs.  Robb  and  Mr.  Havey  made  here, 
leaving  out  the  word  **  unionism,"  would  apply  to  our  cause.  All  I  have  to  do  is 
to  suDstitute  the  word  **  nonunionism,"  and  that  will  be  the  condition  that  our 
members  were  in  before  we  were  organized.  It  was  as  necessary  for  us  to  be 
organized  in  order  to  live  as  it  is  for  us  to  eat  bread.  Disorganization  among 
the  lathers  produced  a  state  of  the  most  terrible  suffering,  misery,  and  poverty 
bordering  on  crime  that  ever  I  saw  any  class  of  people  reduced  to.    Our  members. 
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before  they  were  organized,  worked  for  as  low  as  90  cents  a  day.  When  you  con- 
sider that  the  organization  as  a  whole  can  not  put  in  more  than  three  days  a  week 
on  an  average,  you  can  use  your  own  mind  on  what  we  were  living  on.  When 
you  take  from  that  amount  the  amount  of  money  that  we  had  to  spend  in  seeking 
work  all  over  this  great  city,  where  we  would  have  to  pay  three  or  four  car  fares 
a  day  both  ways,  you  can  imagine  what  we  had  left  ror  our  family.  It  was 
a  common  thing  for  our  members  to  live  on  one  meal  a  day,  and  the  man  was 
lucky  that  had  two.  This  continued  all  the  time  while  we  were  in  a  state 
of  dsBOrganization. 

Q,  When  was  that,  Mr.  Regan? — A.  We  organized  on  the  day  of  our  beloved 
George  Washington,  a  year  ago,  and  we  have  got  $3  a  day  since  we  have  organ- 
ized, when  we  work.  But  the  pro8i>erity  that  we  read  so  much  of  in  the  press 
has  failed  to  reach  us.  Before  the  strike,  before  these  contractors  called  this  lock- 
out, there  were  five  men  for  every  job  in  our  organization  on  the  work  that  is 
being  done  in  this  city.  We  were  not  able  to  put  in  half  time,  so  you  can  see 
whettier  we  are  exorbitant  in  our  demands  for  a  living  or  not.  We  owed  to  our 
friends,  who  were  good  enough  to  hold  us  up  during  tne  time  we  were  disorgan- 
ized, M  the  way  from  $25  to  $180.  When  we  were  organized  it  took  aU  we  could 
earn  to  pay  these  debts  to  our  friends,  and  just  when  we  are  about  to  get  on  our 
feet  these  fellows  call  a  strike  and  unnecessary  lockout,  and  our  men  nave  sub- 
mitted like  men,  and  I  wish  to  take  the  charges  that  they  are  criminals  away 
from  them.  I  have  seen  our- boys  reduced  to  the  most  desperate  state  of  hunger 
and  misery  day  in  and  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  and  never  heard  them 
talking  about  crime.  They  are  the  most  law-abiding  people,  the  organized  labor 
in  this  city,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  they  are  the  main  element  that  is 
holding  tnis  city  up.  All  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  that  are  paid 
into  organized  labor  every  week,  every  dollar  of  that,  goes  out  into  circulation, 
goes  to  the  business  men  of  the  city,  the  landlords,  clothiers,  butchers,  bakers, 
and  grocers,  and  everybody  here  benefits  by  it.  Disorganization  is  the  father  of 
crime,  positively  and  absolutely;  that  is  our  experience.  The  tale  of  woe  that 
Mrs.  Robb  and  Mr.  Havey  told  was  probably  correct.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  them 
in  reading  their  statement;  but  their  statement  is  false  when  they  say  tnat  organ- 
ization breeds  crime.  Disorganization  is  the  thing  that  produces  crime,  for  you 
can  not  live,  and  the  contractors  never  abided  by  their  agreement.  If  we  did 
not  stand  together  through  our  organization  we  should  be  trampled  under  foot 
like  the  dust  under  your  shoes.  Before  we  were  organized  it  was  not,  **  Mr.  So 
and  So,  come  over  and  do  this  work; "  but,  **  Jack,  go  and  do  that  work,"  or  *'  Jack, 
go  and  do  this.'*  It  was  you  do  this  and  do  that,  go  and  do  this  or  you  go  out  of 
the  building.  Slavery  during  the  dark  ages  previous  to  our  sreat  reoellion  never 
equaled  that  which  the  workingmen  of  this  city  put  up  with  without  unionism. 
That  is  my  statement,  gentlemen. 

Q.  We  will  ask  ypu  a  few  questions  if  you  will  kindly  be  seated  again. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  union? — A.  There  are  about  800. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  lathers  in  the  city  are  in  your  union  ? — A.  Nearly 
all.  There  may  be,  I  should  think,  8  or  10,  maybe  530,  or  some  number  like  that-^ 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Had  you  been  in  the  habit,  as  individual  lathers,  of  making  your  own  per- 
sonal contracts  with  the  bosses? — ^A.  The  lathers'  organization  does  not  recognize 
any  such  thing  as  a  bosses'  organization.  The  lathers  deal  with  the  bosses  as 
individual  bosses.  There  is  a  bosses'  organization,  but  we  do  not  recognize  them 
as  such. 

Q.  And  since  you  formed  your  union  does  each  member  contract  for  himself? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  does  the  union  do  it  ? — A.  No ;  there  are  probably  40  or  50  of  the  con- 
tractors, we  will  say ;  there  are  no  less  than  that.  When  a  job  is  ready  we  go  to 
them.  If  they  want  us  they  put  us  to  work,  if  there  is  room  for  us.  We  have 
made  our  laws  that  where  there  is  200  yards  of  work  ready  on  a  building  there 
shall  be  a  man  put  to  work ;  and  of  course  they  agree  to  that,  but  they  nave  a 
right  to  hire  us  whenever  they  please. 

<^.  Does  your  union  prescribe  a  scale  of  wages,  or  does  each  member  of  the 
umon  make  his  own  wages?— A.  The  union  prescribes  $8  a  day  as  a  day's  wages. 

Q,  For  how  many  hours?— A.  Eight  hours. 

Q.  Does  this  lathing  embrace  wood  lathing  and  iron  lathing? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  same  wages  for  each? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  wood  lather  understand  iron  lathing,  and  vice  versa? — A.  Well, 
gener^ly;  yes. 

Q.  When  building  is  slack  are  there  more  lathers  in  the  city  than  can  conven- 
iently be  employed?— A.  Times  have  been  so  hard  in  Chicago  since  our  union  was 
organized  that  we  have  been  visited  by  very  few  lathers.    There  have  been  lath- 
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era  away  from  here  in  other  cities  who  have  retnmed,  and,  finding  the  condition 
of  the  business  in  the  city,  have  left.  We  have  had  very  few  outside  applications 
for  membership. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  did  not  quite  understand  my  question.  Is  there  work  enough 
in  dull  times  for  all  the  lathers  who  live  herer— A.  There  has  not  been  work 
enough  in  good  times. 

S.  riot  enough?— A.  Not  half  enough. 
.  Then  are  there  more  lathers  tmin  there  is  work? — A.  More  than  there  is 
work;  yes. 

Q.  In  that  case  some  have  to  go  without  employment  without  its  being  any- 
body's fault,  so  far  as  you  can  see? — ^A.  Our  organization,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  has 
pretty  nearly  prescribed  for  it.  We  try  to  be  very  generous  with  one  another, 
and  we  have  a  ruling  that  where  in  hard  times  20  or  us  are  working  to-day  we  be 
allowed  to  work  2  or  3  days  and  then  make  way  for  20  more  who  have  not 
been  working.  We  try  to  divide  up  the  work  equally  in  order  that  all  may  make 
a  living,  but  it  is  quite  a  hard  job  even  in  good  times. 

Q.  Before  you  formed  the  union  there  was  not  any  such  equitable  division  among 
you? — A.  No;  it  was  die  do^  or  eat  the  hide. 

Q.  You  think  the  organization  has  been  a  benefit? — ^A.  Yes;  it  has  been  a 
splendid  benefit;  it  has  enabled  our  boys  to  live. 

Q.  (By  liir.  A.  L.  Harris.)    What  is  your  remedy  for  present  conditions,  even 
if  this  lockout  was  di8i)08ed  of? — A.  Remedy? 
Yes. — ^A.  If  the  lockout  was  disposed  of? 

Yes. — ^A.  Satisfactorily  to  the  members  of  the  building  trades  council? 
Yes. — ^A.  GK)  to  work. 

Suppose  there  is  not  work  enough  for  all,  then  what? — A.  We  will  get  it— 
perhaps  go  somewhere  else  and  ^et  it. 

Q.  Has  that  not  been  the  condition,  substantially,  since  1893  with  the  lathers?— 
A.  The  city,  in  our  line  of  business,  has  been  in  a  panic  since  1893,  and  many  of  our 
boys  have  left,  those  who  were  able  to  go,  but  there  have  been  quite  a  number 
left,  and  since  this  lockout  they  have  been  offered  inducements  to  go  to  work  i'or 
those  x>arties  who  are  trying  to  buck  the  organizations  of  the  city.  Thev  have 
been  offered  police  protection  and  wages,  and  they  went  out  of  the  city  without  a 
cent  in  their  pocket,  so  true  are  they  to  their  principles. 

3.  Who  makes  a  move  first  in  order  to  give  work  ? — A.  In  order  to  give  work? 
.  Yes;  the  man  who  wants  the  building  put  up? — A.  Well,  it  is  optional,  you 
know,  with  a  man  whether  he  shall  move  or  not. 

Q.  SupxK)se  there  is  nothing  to  prevent;  everything,  of  course,  is  left.  If  I  have 
money  to  invest  in  a  building  and  I  am  ready  to  go  to  work  I  give  employment 
to  so  many  men,  do  I  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  suppose  there  are  more  men  seeking  employment  than  there  are  build- 
ings to  construct;  who  is  to  blame':^— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  that  is  a  social  or 
economic  question  that  I  have  not  given  any  study  to. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  really — supply  of  work  on 
the  one  side  and  demand  for  work  on  the  other? — ^A.  We  are  not  insisting  on 
having  work,  but  we  are  insisting  on  having  living  wages.  We  do  not  insist 
that  any  man  should  build  a  house  unless  he  wants  the  work  done  and  is  willing 
to  pay  for  it. 

<J.  Yes;  I  was  merely  trying  to  find  out  the  cause  for  the  want  of  work.— A.  I 
think  the  gold  standard  is  the  cause  for  the  want  of  work;  that  is  my  positive 
belief ^the  demonetization  of  silver,  if  that  is  what  you  are  after. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris;  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  yourself? — ^A. 
I  should  like  to  state  that  one  of  the  great^t  frauds  that  is  being  practiced  to-day 
in  Cook  County  is  traveling  around  on  the  street  cars  in  the  form  of  advertise- 
ments for  labor,  offering  union  rates  and  scales.  I  do  not  think  these  men  could 
be  believed  under  oath.  I  never  saw  a  contractor  yet  that  did  not  violate  his 
agreement  with  the  workingmen.  The  only  way  to  force  these  men  to  stand 
true  to  their  agreements  with  the  individual  workman  is  through  organization. 
But  they  have  got  these  advertisements,  and  are  trying  to  shove  in  thousands  and 
thousands  of  x)oor  fellows  here  who  are  ignorant  of  the  situation,  and  who,  when 
they  do  get  them  here,  have  no  employment,  for  these  fellows  have  none  to  give 
them.  A  man  came  from  Minnesota  with  my  son,  and  I  sent  him,  in  answer  to 
that  advertisement  that  you  read  in  the  pap^ers,  to,  I  think,  128  Michigan  avenue. 
I  heard  afterwards  it  was  this  industrial  union;  1  think  that  is  what  it  is  called. 
I  said,  *'  Go  over  and  see  what  there  is  in  it,  and  if  it  pays  the  union  price  let  me 
know,  and  try  to  g^et  a  job.  I  want  to  see  what  their  pay  is."  He  was  a  com- 
mon laborer;  he  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  honest,  good,  fine  young  feUow  as  I 
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ever  saw,  and  he  went  over  there  and  they  »ave  him  the  nninber  of  some  bnild- 
ing  on  Washington  street.  He  went  over  tnere,  and  they  knew  nothing  abont 
him  over  there.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  Can  you  imagine  any  species 
of  cruelty  more  brutal  than  to  deceive  a  lot  of  poor  workmen  that  way,  simply  to 
fill  the  city  with  cheap  labor,  simply  with  the  view  of  hurting  the  trade?  They 
threaten  in  the  public  press  to-day  to  whip  us  to  our  knees,  if  we  do  not  sacrifice 
our  liberty,  by  a  miserable,  cruel  process  of  starvation.  They  can  never  succeed, 
not  if  they  live  a  thousand  years,  gentlemen— never. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  arbitration  as  a  means  of  composing  labor  diflftculties? — 
A.  Yes;  I  believe  in  arbitration,  provided  there  is  more  or  less  right  on  both  sides; 
but  if  one  side  is  all  right  and  the  other  side  is  all  wrong,  I  do  not  believe  in  com- 
promising with  wrong.  If  they  have  any  right  on  their  aide  let  us  arbitrate, 
but  if  they  are  all  wrong,  then  there  is  no  use  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  Is  it  not  usually  the  case  that  there  is  some  right  and  some  wrong  on  both 
sides  when  there  is  a  great  dispute? — ^A.  Yes;  and  I  believe  there  are  a  few  little 
causes  for  trifling  disturbances,  but  not  enough  to  justify  any  crowd  of  men  in. 
calling  this  great  city  off  on  a  strike.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know  a  union 
man  in  this  city  who  is  so  little  in  love  with  this  city  as  to  try  and  cast  a  reflection 
on  their  honesty  and  law-abiding  disposition.  You  can  judge  what  straits  they 
are  reduced  to  when  they  have  got  to  use  such  calumny  on  such  a  class  of 
people. 

Q.  Is  your  union  willing  to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the  contractors 
and  builders  with  a  view  to  settling  the  difficulties?— -A.  We  have  nothing  to  con- 
fer with  those  men  on.  We  are  not  dealing  with  them;  there  is  nothing,  I  think, 
in  our  line  except  that  they  are  throwing  out  the  false  charges  against  us,  saying 
that  we  have  a  limitation  of  work.    That  seems  to  be  their  main  objection. 

Q.  Then  you  consider  yourself  thrown  out  of  employment  because  they  have  no 
employment  to  give?— A.  We  are  thrown  out  of  employment  through  the  money- 
mad  contractors  that  want  the  whole  hog  or  none.  We  have  no  oifficulty  with 
anybody;  we  are  suffering  to-day  because  of  their  exactions. 

Q.  Then  there  have  been  no  differences  between  you? — A.  Not  between  us  and 
the  contractors.  This  contractors'  association  sent  a  committee  to  the  lathing 
contractors  and  asked  them  if  they  would  affiliate  with  them,  and  they  asked 
them  what  their  object  was,  and  they  said  it  was  to  down  the  building  trades 
council.  Our  members  know  that  to  down  the  building  trades  council  means  to 
down  organization.  They  expect  after  doing  that  to  whip  us  in  detail.  It  is 
easier  to  whip  Illinois  than  to  whip  Illinois  backed  up  by  the  other  43  States. 
They  realize  tnat  in  union  is  our  strength,  and  the  building  trades  council  is  the 
soul  and  brain  of  the  whole  business,  the  aggregation  of  all  the  trades  combined. 

(^.  Then  the  difference,  as  you  understand  it,  between  you  and  them  is  their 
objection  to  the  central  organization  of  the  various  building  trades?— A.  I  believe, 
sir,  that  it  is  the  cause  or  the  whole  strike.  I  think  there  is  something  behind 
this  that  we  have  not  yet  heard  from.  I  think  there  is  politics  in  it,  but  in  what 
way  it  is  to  manifest  itself  I  do  not  know.  The  great  manufacturers — this  man 
Chalmers,  who  made  the  boast  that  he  represented  $1,000,000,000  here — ^represents 
the  firm  that  is  really  at  the  root  of  the  whole  evil,  and  he  simply  uses  the  con- 
tractors of  this  city  as  a  cat's  paw  to  try  and  accomplish  some  of  their  ends,  what- 
ever they  may  be. 

Q.  Where  aid  Mr.  Chalmers  make  that  boast?— -A.  Well,  Mr.  Chalmers  said— 
I  read  it  in  the  press — did  he  not  make  the  statement  before  this  commission 
about  manufacturing  concerns  whose  capital  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000,000? 
The  press  was  full  of  it  a  few  nights  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Mr.  Plamondon  made  some  such  statement  in  regard  to 
the  money  interests. — A.  Mr.  Board  and  Mr.  Chalmers  and  somebody  else  threat- 
ened either  to  starve  us  into  submission  or  take  their  manufactories  to  Europe. 
Well,  it  would  be  all  the  worse  for  Europe  if  they  went  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  do  you  see  politics  in  that? — A.  I  can  not  see  deep 
enough  into  it;  I  bave  not  understood  it.  The  reason  I  think  there  is  something 
else  m  it  is  because  we  have  not  given  those  people  any  cause  for  calling  this 
lockout.  There  is  no  question  that  can  not  be  amicably  settled  without  a  strike. 
We  are  always  willing  to  arbitrate  with  anybody  any  question  of  difference  with- 
out calling  a  strike. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  do  so  now? — ^A.  We  are  willing  to  do  anything  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  the  building  trades  council,  but  we  can  not  deal 
with  those  people  oecause  we  have  no  dealing  with  them. 

Q.  That  IS,  so  far  as  this  controversy  is  concerned,  you  would  look  toward  the 
building  trades  council  to  represent  you? — ^A.  Yes;  what  the  building  trades 
council  says,  with  all  the  delegates  of  all  the  trades  represented,  goes  with  us. 
We  have  all  confidence  in  them,  in  their  honesty  and  uprij^htness^ 
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Q.  Yon  are  perfectly  willing  to  arbitrate  and  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  arbi- 
tration if  they  chooee  to  go  into  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Was  your  organization  a  party  to  arbitration 
brongnt  about  by  Mr.  Madden? — A.  I  do  not  think  our  organization  came  under 
that  nead,  for  the  simple  reason,  as  I  stated,  that  our  bosses  would  not  enter  into 
an  affiliation  with  the  contractors.  They  told  them  then,  **  Any  difficulties  we 
have  with  the  journeymen  lathers  we  will  settle  with  them.  We  do  not  ask  your 
support.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  call  a  lockout.  Whatever  difficulties  we  have 
with  the  lathers  we  will  settle  with  them  directly — with  their  union."  And  we 
have  gotten  along  finely  since. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Does  your  union  place  a  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
work  a  man  is  to  do?— A.  Not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  published. 
Twenty-five  bundles  of  lath  is  all  that  the  average  man  can  do  a  day  and  do 
justice  to  the  owner  of  tlie  house— do  first-class  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke,)  That  is  wood  lath?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  limitation  they 
place.  To  show  you  the  justice  of  that  sort  of  a  limitation,  out  of  the  300  mem- 
Ders  there  are  probably  15  members,  lathers,  that  the  bosses  used  to  use  to  club 
the  rest  to  death  before  we  were  organized,  that  can  put  on  more.  But  we  found, 
after  carfully  considering  the  whole  business,  and  the  reasons  of  our  previous 
failures,  that  25  bunches  was  the  average  that  all  of  our  members  could  put  on; 
and  we  adopted  that  rule.  Well,  it  keeps  us  busy  to  do  it.  If  you  would  go  in 
and  see  us  working,  you  would  think  we  were  putting  on  25,000;  that  is  about 
•the  way  it  looks.  I  am  about  an  average,  good,  first-class  workman,  and  I  have 
worked  with  all  men  in  my  own  line  of  work,  and  I  find  I  have  to  work  to  put  on 
25  bunches.  So  you  see  there  is  no  limitation  on  our  work  in  the  sense  of  some 
statements  that  you  have  probably  heard. 

Q.  Why  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  impose  this  limitation? — A.  In  order  to 
protect  the  union.  We  sifted  out  why  it  was  that  our  men  had  periodically 
failed  to  hold  together  as  an  organization,  and  we  found  it  was  in  the  class.  We 
had  a  first  class  and  a  second  class,  and  the  first  class  was  confined  to  these  15 
members  that  I  had  reference  to.  The  bosses  would  give  the  first-class  men  the 
preference.  They  would  take  out  one  here  and  one  there  and  one  elsewhere,  and 
put  them  over  a  gang  of  other  men,  and  get  them  to  lead  them  right  on  and  say, 
''  You  follow  that  man  now  or  get  out  of  business."  They  worked  so  hard  under 
that  brutal  slave  system  that  when  they  went  home  I  do  not  think  half  of  them 
recognized  their  families.  I  know  I  worked  so  hard  under  that  system  that  I  did 
not  know  whether  the  sun  was  shining  or  whether  it  was  raining  or  snowing,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer  I  worked  so  hard  that  when  I  got  home  I  fell  down 
on  my  bed  many  times  with  my  boots  on  and  never  would  get  upuntil  morning. 
Figuring  these  things  out,  we  traced  up  where  the  failure  was.  The  second-class 
men  would  aee  that  they  could  not  hold  this  unless  they  came  down  in  their 

S rices — just 'what  the  bosses  wanted — and  then  the  second-class  men  coming 
own,  tne  bosses  would  say  to  the  first-class  men,  '*Come  down  or  get  out.' 
They  used  one  class  as  a  club  always  to  hold  the  other  down  and  got  them  down 
until  they  got  down  to  90  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  fix  a  minimum? — A.  Twenty-five  bunches. 

Q.  Wmch  every  man  must  be  able  to  do? — A.  To  ^ut  on  the  25,  and  if  it 
happens  that  one  or  two  can  not  do  that  the  others  will  help  them  on;  that  is 
how  it  is  done. 

Q.  That  minimum  is  just? — A.  Yes;  the  contract  is  figured  that  way,  and  there 
is  no  injustice  done,  anyway. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  more,  Mr.  Regan? — A.  No;  except  that  we  are 
all  of  us  willing  to  work.  I  consider  that  they  force  these  conditions  on  us,  and 
we  will  fight  them  to  the  death. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 

(>hk:au().  III.,  March  j'7,  J900, 


TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  McCULLOUOH, 

Business  Agent  of  the  Marble  Cutters  and  Setters^  Union. 

The  special  subcommission  met  a  10.05  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  12.40 
p.  m.  Mr.  Joseph  McCullough,  of  Chicago,  business  agent  of  the  Marble  Cutters 
and  Setters'  Union,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  oeing  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows:  . 

X  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  giveyour  name. — A.  Joseph  McCullou^i^[^ 
J.  Your  post-office  address? — A.  Chicago,  111.  ^         .  ^ 
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Q.  And  your  occnpation? — A.  Marble  cutter  and  setter. 

9.  Do  you  wish  to  give  the  street  and  number  in  your  address? — A.  I  have  no 
objection,  sir;  4858  Justine  street. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  a  union? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it?— A.  Marble  Cutters  and  Setters,  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Are  you  designated  by  them  to  appear  before  the  commission?— A.  Not 
exactly.  We  have  not  had  a  meeting  since  the  invitation  was  extended  by  this 
commission  to  the  building  trades  council,  but  we  were  advised  by  the  building 
trades  council  to  have  representatives  of  the  different  organizations  to  appear 
here,  if  we  saw  fit. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  an  office  in  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

^. .  Wliat  is  it? — A.  I  am  business  agent  for  the  Marble  (Gutters  and  Setters' 
Union. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  union  been  formed? — A.  It  was  formed  in  1890.  We 
were  disbanded  for  2  or  8  years,  but  we  reorganized  about  3  years  ago. 

Q.  How  many  members  has  it? — A.  We  have  about  287  men  on  our  lHH>k8. 
Most  of  them  are  scattered  at  the  present  time  through  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  marble  cutters  and  setters  of  the  city  belong  to 
your  union? — A.  About  97  per  cent. 

Q.  Your  union  is  one  of  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  central  building  trades 
council? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  at  the  present  time,  or  are  yon  out? — A.  Yes:  in  the 
capacity  of  an  agent  of  the  society. 

Q.  How  about  the  members  of  your  union;  are  they  generally  employed? — 
A.  At  the  present  time  I  do  not  suppose  we  have  a  half  dozen  members  in  Chica^ 
that  are  not  employed.  We  have  been  on  a  strike  since  the  1st  of  May — ^that  is, 
until  the  15th  of  last  January. 

Q.  What  was  the  strike  for? — A.  Some  3  years  ago  the  marble  manufacturers 
of  Chicago  solicited  a  compact  with  the  marble  cutters  and  setters  union,  the 
object  being  to  make  this  a  closed  market.  They  gave  us  to  understand  that  if 
the  building  trades  council  would  indorse  an  agreement  for  u&,  tendering  the  sup- 
-poTt  of  every  trade  in  an  effort  to  make  this  a  closed  market,  the  question  of 
wages  would  cut  but  little  figure.  Having  no  outside  competition,  they  could 
afford  to  pay  us  good  wages.  We  thoujjht  favorably  of  the  proposition,  and  for- 
mulated an  a^eement  in  accordance  with  the  employers'  solicitation,  brought  it 
before  the  building  trades  council,  and  tried  to  have  the  council  indorse  it,  but 
failed.    That  was  m  the  year  1896. 

In  the  spring  of  1899,  believing  that  the  employers  were  as  desirous  as  in  1896 
of  entering  into  an  agreement  that  mi^ht  give  them  some  advantages,  our  union 
adopted  an  agreement,  and  had  the  building  trades  council  indorse  it,  which  was 
somewhat  similar  to  the  agreement  of  1896.  The  one  difference  was  that  we 
would  work  for  any  firm  in  the  United  States  which  would  hire  our  members  to 
do  the  work.  In  other  words,  a  marble  contractor  located  in  New  York  or  else- 
where could  do  work  for  Chicago,  providing  our  men  were  employed.  Such  an 
agreement,  if  made  by  the  employers  and  our  union,  would  probably  keep  out- 
side firms  from  taking  work  here,  as  they  might  not  want  to  employ  members  of 
our  union.  If  they  would  employ  members  or  our  union  it  would  prove  a  medium 
whereby  we  could  increase  our  membership  and  eventually  establish  a  national 
marble  cutters  union  with  a  imiform  rate  of  wages  prevailing  everywhere, 
thereby  eliminating  present  differences  and  contentions. 

We  presented  tliis  agreement  to  the  Chicago  marble  manufacturers,  requesting 
their  signatures,  but  they  would  not  siffn  it.  We  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
somewhat  similar  to  the  a^eement  or  1896  which  they  had  solicited,  but  they 
would  not  come  to  terms  with  us  under  the  agreement.  Consequently  our  men 
were  called  out  May  1.  1899.  The  contractors  gave  us  to  understand  that  inas- 
much as  they  were  obliged  to  compete  with  manufacturers  on  the  outside  for 
outside  werk,  that  got  their  employees  cheaper  than  the  rate  we  were  asking,  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  obtained  the  same  conditions  in  respect  to 
wages  that  every  firm  they  were  in  competition  with  enjoyed.  They  even  strongly 
intimated  at  one  conference  that  they  were  inclined  to  place  the  rate  for  shop 
hands  lower  than  the  rate  in  vogue  prior  to  the  strike. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  from  tneir  own  statements  that  they  did  not  want 
men  working  in  their  shops  to  remain  members  of  our  organization,  consequently 
we  were  placed  in  a  position  where  we  were  obliged  to  defend  members  of  our 
union  who  were  shop  hands.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  strike  was  prolonged  in  the 
interest  and  for  the  protection  of  the  shop  hands,  as  we  could  not  properly  desert 
any  portion  of  the  members,  comprising  even  a  minority  part  of  our  union.  The 
most  of  our  members,  for  the  reason  stated,  were  idle  until  the  marble  work  for 
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the  Marshall  Field  Building  was  required.  The  Davidson  Brothers,  marble  man- 
ufacturers, who  had  the  contract  for  the  marble  work  for  the  building,  would 
cxjme  to  no  agreement  with  us.  Finally  the  architects,  Bumham  &  Co.,  desiring 
no  difficulties  or  delays  during  construction,  offered  to  hire  us  dii*ect,  giving  us 
the  rates  we  were  asMng,  which  were  $2.75  for  shcm  hands  and  $3.50  for  setters  or 
building  hands.  The  result  was  that  almost  all  of  our  men  who  were  in  Chicago 
were  employed. 

Now.  realize  also  this  fact,  that  their  declaration  demanding  the  dissolution  of 
the  building  trades  council  means  more  than  what  is  apparent  on  the  surface. 
We  can  see  the  advertisements  giving  the  labor  unions  everything  they  want  in 
resi)ect  to  a  day's  wages.  If  we  could  depend  on  their  complying  with  the  adver- 
tisements that  they  have  put  up  in  Chicago,  there  might  be  no  absolute  necessity 
for  an  organization;  but  we  have  learned  from  experience  that  they  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  I  know  in  our  organization  we  have  entered  into  agreements  with 
some  of  them,  and  they  think  nothing  of  breaking  it.  We  are  consequently  sus- 
picious of  everything  they  say  and  everything  they  suggest.  And  I  may  state 
that  when  we  see  that  their  principal  desire  is  to  annihilate  the  building  trades 
council,  while  they  still  say  they  will  give  us  the  wages,  which  is  the  principal 
thing  a  man  desires,  what  we  are  all  looking  after,  which  every  union  is  satisfied 
if  it  can  receive,  we  know  what  their  aim  and  object  is.  We  know  very  well  that 
the  medium  through  which  we  are  able  to  obtain  and  maintain  the  wages  is  to  be 
through  this  sympathetic  strike.  There  is  no  dispute  about  this.  We  know  what 
inferior  pay  in  Chicago  means  to  a  workingman.  We  have  good,  strong  illustra- 
tions of  what  it  means  in  Chicago,  and  there  is  nothing  like  practical  illustrations 
to  a  man  as  to  what  he  may  expect  under  certain  conditions. 

Q.  You  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the  building  trades  council? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  they  can  better  represent  you  in  the  general  relations  to  the  con- 
tractors than  you  can  represent  yourself? — ^A.  The  central  body  looks  at  conditions 
in  the  light  that  the  injury  of  one  is  the  concern  of  all.  We  do  know,  then,  that 
we  are  wnefited  by  it. 

Q.  If  they  would  see  fit  to  enter  into  arbitration  of  these  differences  with  the 
contractors,  would  your  union  be  ready  to  approve  it  and  abide  by  the  result? — 
A.  If  the  building  trades  council  as  a  whole  should  conclude  that  it  was  policy 
or  proper  that  they  should  enter  into  a  scheme  of  arbitration  whereby  all  differ- 
ences that  might  arise  might  be  adjusted,  it  certainly  would  obtain  the  approval 
of  our  organization. 

Q.  You  have  two  classes  of  employees  in  your  trade,  known  as  the  shop  men 
ana  the  outside  men? — A.  Arf  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  in  order  to  be  a  workman 
on  the  outside,  of  necessity  has  got  to  be  an  inside  man;  because  you  have  got  to 
be  one  in  order  to  be  the  other.  A  man  has  got  to  be  a  marble  cutter  to  be  a 
marble  setter,  because  in  the  setting  of  marble  there  is  more  or  less  cutting  and 
fittingrequired. 

Q.  Do  you  require  that  all  marble  of  whatever  character  that  enters  into  the 
building  in  this  city  shall  be  prepared  in  the  city? — A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  nave  that  reijuirement? — A.  That  was  our  effort.  I  thought  I 
explained  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  did  not  quite  understand  you. — A.  No;  we  never  had  that  condition 
established  in  Chicago,  in  any  manner. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  the  marble  producers  at  the  quarries  to  do  some  dressing, 
some  preparation  ot  the  marble  for  building? — A.  I  remember  myself  when  two 
particular  shops  in  Chicago  probably  employed  more  men  and  steadier  than  they 
do  now — some  twenty  years  ago — and  that  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  work 
done  for  Chicago  was  done  in  Chicago.  But  at  the  present  time  the  major  portion 
of  the  work  done  for  Chicago  is  done  in  those  districts  where  the  men  do  not  get 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  enable  them  to  live  properly. 

Q.  Where  is  it  done? — A.  It  is  done  in  Vermont,  in  GJeorgia  and  Tennessee,  and 
some  of  it  comes  from  Europe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  paid  to  those  men  are? — A.  I  have  understood 
from  sources  that  I  consider  reliable  that  wages  run  from  $1.25  up  to  $2,  and  some 
less.  In  fact,  I  understand  that  in  Vermont  they  have  arrangements  in  effect 
whereby  a  man  has  not  been  able  to  make  a  sufficient  amount  to  get  out  of  town 
if  he  loses  his  job.  We  have  men  in  our  organization  who  say  that  when  they 
find  any  man  there  that  has  aspirations  for  the  formation  of  a  labor  organization 
his  head  is  cut  off. 

Q.  Is  there  no  organization  of  workmen  at  Proctor  or  Rutland? — A.  I  do  not 
think  so,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  te  what  extent  they  employ  machinery  there  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  marble  to  send  here  and  to  other  cdties? — A.  That  I  do  not  know  exactly, 
but  I  presume  they  employ  it  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  employ  ilo" 
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Q.  In  what  shax>e  does  the  marble  generally  come  here  to-day  to  be  put  into 
bnudmgs? — A.  It  comes  here  almost  finished,  completed  as  far  as  the  cutting  is 
concerned. 

Q.  Is  it  shai)ed  to  fit  together  in  the  walls  of  a  building,  in  the  wainscoting? — 
A.  Yes;  it  is  shaped  to  finish;  but,  as  I  said  before,  there  are  some  alterations 
required  where  there  is  variation  in  respect  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  etc. 

Q.  Is  it  molded  and  polished? — A.  It  is  molded  and  polished  and  finished. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  done  by  machinery  or  not? — A.  Most  of  it  is 
done  by  machinery. 

Q.  Have  you  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  workingmen 
employed  in  doing  that  for  these  manufacturers  and  quarries? — ^A.  Only  just 
what  1  have  said,  from  the  statement  of  the  boys  that  were  bom  down  there; 
they  say  their  condition  is  very  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  your  people  that  any- 
more of  the  work  of  fitting  should  be  done  near  the  building? — ^A.  I  know  posi- 
tively that  if  the  work  for  Chicago  was  done  in  Chicago  we  should  require 
probably  twice  the  number  of  men  that  are  employed  in  Chicago  at  the  present 
time. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  any  way  to  bring  that  about? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  any 
way  to  bring  it  about  while  labor  can  be  secured  outside  of  Chicago  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  in  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  What  wa^s  are  i>aid  in  Chicago? — A.  On  buildings 
under  the  agreement  that  we  have  signed  at  the  present  time.  $3.50  per  day. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  labor;  do  you  all  get  $3.50? — ^A.  No;  the  shop 
hands  get  $2. 75. 

S.  What  men? — A.  The  shop  man  that  does  the  cutting  and  molding  gets  $^.75, 
the  setter  gets  $3.50. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  have? — ^A.  Eight  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  limit  the  amount  of  work? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Nor  fix  a  minimum? — A.  No;  eight  hours'  work  constitutes  a  day's  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  what  shape  does  the -Italian  marble  come  here?  Is  it 
dressed  and  fitted  for  building? — A.  In  some  cases.  The  most  of  the  Italian 
marble  that  comes  to  Chicago  comes  here  in  the  rough.  There  has  been  an 
English  firm  in  Chicago  for  years  that  has  done  a  great  many  of  our  largest 
buildings,  and  they  have  had  it  finished  almost  altogetner  in  Europe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  duties  they  have  had  to  -pay  on  the  fin- 
ished product? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  much  larger  than  they  are  on  the  rough 
marble?— A.  Oh,  I  presume  they  must  be,  because  they  have  got  to  be  handled 
with  a  great  deal  more  care  when  finished.  You  see,  the  rough  marble  that 
comes  to  this  country  comes  in  blocks,  big  cubes,  and  the  finislied  goods  in  thin 
slabs,  say  from  1  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  2  inches. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon  at  12:55  the  subcommission  took  a  recess  until  2:30  o'clock  p.  m. 

(On  March  31,  1900,  Mr.  McCullough  again  took  the  stand,  and  testified  as 
follows:) 

Mr.  Clarke.  Please  make  your  statement. 

The  Witness.  I  wish  first  to  submit  a  certificate  that  will  prove  the  statement 
I  will  make  with  reference  to  the  bosses  securingf  onr  assistaace  in  an  effort  to 
handicap  outside  competition.  This  certificate  is  signed  by  Mr.  John  Flindall, 
president  of  the  White  Stone  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  C.  N.  Marthens, 
secretary  of  the  White  Stone  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  certificate  readbs 
as  follows  [reading] : 

"  Chicago,  January  2,  1897. 

**  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  White  Stone  Manufacturers'  Association, 
having  come  to  an  amicable  settlement  in  our  agreement  with  the  Marble  Cut- 
ters and  Setters'  Union,  of  Chicago,  for  the  ensuing  year,  fully  concur  in  allowing 
the  Evans  Marble  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  finish  work  contracted  for  by 
them  on  public  library  and  Chicago,  Cook  Coimty,  jail,  with  men  from  said 
Marble  Cutters  and  Setters'  Union  of  Chicago;  in  all  other  respects  the  aforesaid 
union  is  to  strictly  adhere  to  terms  of  agreement." 

Now,  the  agreement  itself  that  we  entered  into  is  in  the  hands  of  a  former 
treasurer,  who  is  not  connected  with  our  union  at  the  present  time.  Consequently 
I  could  not  obtain  the  agreement:  but  this  will  certainly  be  sufficient  evidence 
that  such  an  agreement  existed  between  the  marble  cutters  and  marble  manu- 
facturers; and  they  were  res^nsible  for  the  contract,  although  we  acquiesced. 
This  refers  to  a  matter  pertaining  to  an  outside  firm  that  was  doing  some  work 
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in  Chicago  at  the  time  we  entered  into  this  agreement,  and  considering  the  pos- 
sibility or  the  employers  in  Chicago  conclnding  that  we  were  violating  the  agree- 
ment it  we  undertook  to  work  for  these  people,  we  got  this  certificate  whic>  I  have 
jnst  read. 

Mr.  Bagley,  in  his  statement  yesterday,  stated  that  we  were  hemmed  in  with 
an  agreement  ratified-  by  the  building  trades  council,  and  that  wo  gave  him  to 
understand  we  could  not  alter  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  met  Mr.  Bagley  in 
his  own  house,  spending  the  better  part  of  two  days,  and  settled  up  every  question 
that  was  in  dispute  between  us,  until  we  came  to  the  noint  as  to  what  he  would 
do  with  his  present  employees.  They  were  men  who,  during  the  strike,  had  taken 
the  places  of  our  organization.  He  aid  not  intend  to  discharge  them,  and  he  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  had  a  sufficient  number  to  answer  all  purposes.  Conse- 
quently I  did  not  see  the  object  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  him  under  such 
conditions,  for  it  would  afford  him  relief  while  it  would  not  benefit  us  a  particle. 

He  also  referred  to  a  book  of  rales  measuring  a.  day's  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  had  adopted  a  book  of  rules,  but  there  was  only  an  effort  on  one  occasion 
to  enforce  it,  and  it  all  transpired  in  one  day.  That  was  on  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel,  and  that  was  over  two  years  ago.  The  aim  and  object  of  adopting  that 
book  of  rules  was  to  locate  men  among  ourselves  whom  we  suspected  of  being 
pieceworkers — ^men  who  would  work  night  and  day  to  the  disadvantage  of  other 
members. 

I  wish  also  to  state  that  since  the  early  nineties  an  eight-hour  day  has  obtained 
in  Chicago  with  all  marble  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Barley  remarked  that  the  qualifications  required  for  business  agents  were 
the  qualifications  of,  or  generally  went  to  qualify,  a  ward  i)olitician.  Why  it  is 
all  those  men  bring  in  those  complaints  about  business  agents  is  something  I  can 
not  understand.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  building  trades  council  now 
almost  3  years — almost  directly — and  in  that  time  I  could  swear  that  I  never  have 
been  approached  more  than  three  times  about  politics.  No  man  ever  approached 
me  ana  asked  me  to  vote  for  this  man,  or  that  man,  or  any  other  man. 

Now  in  order  to  show  the  disposition  of  some  of  these  people  that  are  appar- 
ently so  antagonistic  to  labor  organizations,  I  want  to  refer  to  this  man  Frank 
L.  Davis  that  gave  testimony  here  yesterday.  At  the  time  the  library  building-y- 
some  time  in  1897 — was  going  up,  tne  marble  work  was  being  done  by  this  Balti- 
more concern,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  manager.  That  is  the  concern  I  referred  to  in 
regard  to  that  trouble.  He  was  manager  at  that  time.  We  had  been  disorgan- 
ize for  two  years,  since  1891.  Prior  to  the  starting  of  the  marble  work  on  the 
library,  some  time  prior,  we  organized  and  became  affiliated  with  the  building 
trades  council.  Our  movement  was  to  formulate  an  agreement  and  present  it  to 
the  council  for  their  approval.  It  was  the  same  as  had  been  signed  by  this  same 
firm  he  represented  pnor  to  that  time.  We  presented  it  to  this  man  Davis,  and 
he  refused  absolutely  to  sign  it.  That  resulted  in  a  strike  being  inaugurated  on 
that  building;  resulting  in  the  calling  out  of  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three  or  four  hundred  men  in  the  various  trades,  in  an  effort  to  enforce  his  signa- 
ture to  this  agreement.  Remember,  gentlemen,  that  at  that  time  he  was  shown 
a  letter  coming  directly  from  the  office  of  the  people  themselves,  given  to  one  of 
our  members,  stating,  in  effect,  that  the  wages  to  be  paid  on  that  building  were  to 
be  $3.50  a  day.  That  was  the  rate  we  demanded  under  the  agreement  we  pre- 
sented. Notwithstanding  the  knowledge  he  had  of  that  letter,  he  ignored  us  and 
gut  up  a  fight.  It  finally  came  to  a  point  where  the  people  in  charge  of  it,  the 
brary  board,  were  becoming  very  anxious,  and  Mr.  Hatch,  the  president  of 
the  library  board  at  that  time,  desired  to  have  the  matter  arbitrated.  We 
apparently  showed  a  disposition — probably  for  some  purpose — not  to  arbitrate 
the  matter.  At  one  conference  in  Mr.  Hatch's  office,  when  Mr.  Davis  was  present, 
Mr.  Hatch  turned  to  us  and  said,  ''Boys,  I  don't  see  why  you  don't  arbitrate 
this  matter  and  settle  it  up  immediately."  We  at  that  time  showed  a  dispo- 
sition apparently  not  to  do  so;  and  he  said  to  Mr.  Davis,  "  Mr.  Davis,  you  have 
no  objection  to  arbitrating?  '*  and  he  said  * '  No; "  and  then  we  coincided  without  any 
delay.  Then  the  question  arose  as  to  what  form  of  arbitration  we  should  arrange, 
and  Mr.  Hatch  proposed  that  each  side  select  an  arbitrator,  those  two  to  select  a 
third,  the  three  to  discuss  the  case  pro  and  con,  and  the  decision  of  those  parties 
to  be  final  and  binding.  When  it  came  to  that  point  it  appeared  to  our  com- 
mittee that  Mr.  Davis  was  very  sorry  he  had  agreed  to  arbitration,  because  he 
insisted  that  we  should  show  evidence  that  we  were  able  to  compjensate  the  man 
we  were  to  select  for  arbitrator.  He  ahem'd  and  ah*d  on  that  point  so  long  that 
finally  Mr.  Hatch  told  him,  "Mr.  Davis,  if  the  arbitrator  they  select  demands 
recompense  for  his  services,  I  guarantee  the  board  will  pay  him."  Now  that  set- 
tled that  matter.    They  selected  Ex-Judge  Jameson,  of  Chicago,  and  ^e  case 
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was  Kone  into  and  was  decided  in  our  favor;  and  that  settled  that  strike;  bnt  the 
members  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  strike  were  laid  off,  and  they  were 
not  employed  on  that  building  afterwards.  The  members  of  tiie  building  trades 
council  were  willing  to  strike  that  building  if  we  desired  it,  but  we  did  not  desire 
to  call  off  400  men  for  that  matter. 

Now,  I  also  listened  to  Mr.  Bonner.  As  I  have  been  in  that  tile  business  myself 
I  understand  a  little  about  it.  He  made  a  complaint  here  to  the  effect  that  the 
tile  setters  would  not  tolerate  an  apprentice.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Bon- 
ner knows  as  well  as  I  can  tell  him  that  the  helpers  he  referred  to  develop  into 
tile  setters,  and  he  knows  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  major  portion  of  the  tile 
setters  in  Chicago  to-day  have  been  helpers;  that  is  the  way  they  became  tile  set- 
ters just  as  the  helper  in  the  marble  Dusiness  becomes  in  the  course  of  time  a 
marble  setter. 

He  also  refers  very  strongly  to  the  MoUy  Maguires.  He  stated  here  that  we 
were  worse  than  the  Molly  Ma«^uires.  He  stated  it,  notwithstanding,  as  he 
admitted,  that  there  was  a  full  delegation  of  the  building  trades  council  at  his 
back.  He  stated  further  that  he  was  down  in  that  Pennsylvania  country  during 
the  time  the  Molly  Maguires  were  in  blast,  and  he  was  afraid  to  open  his  mon^ 
in  opposition  to  them:  but  he  was  not  afraid  when  he  had  a  full  delegation  of 
worse  people  behind  him.  It  must  be  that  as  he  advances  in  age  he  develops 
more  nerve. 

Now  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  my  experience  as  a  business  agent  has  been 
simply  this,  that  business  agents  do  not  desire  trouble.  Their  aim  and  object  so 
far^  I  can  observe  is  to  avoid  strikes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  ai)peal  to  the 
best  judgment  of  every  man,  on  any  consideration,  that  the  workingmen  do 
not  want  to  remain  idle.  The  more  trouble  a  business  agent  gives  an  organiza- 
tion the  less  time  he  is  likely  to  remain  in  that  position.  That  is  rot,  pure  and 
simple.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  It  may  be  that  men  are 
doing  something  they  have  no  busmess  to  do,  and  it  is  a  distress  probably  to  the 
people  they  represent  and  the  people  they  are  doing  business  with. 

I  want  to  refer  also  to  a  marole  firm  in  the  city  or  Chicago — Davidson  Brothers. 
They  secured  the  contract  for  the  Wajme  County  court-house,  Detroit.  They 
a^eed  under  that  contract  to  employ  none  but  members  of  labor  unions  afiSliated 
with  the  building  trades  council,  that  were  connected  with  the  national  building 
trades  council.  They  agreed  under  that  contract  to  do  that.  They  stated  to  those 
people  in  Detroit  that  their  present  employees  at  that  time  were  members  of  the 
building  trades  council  and  all  carried  cards.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  was 
ngt  so.  A  report  became  current  that  Davidson  Brothers  were  an  unfair 
firm  in  Chicago,  and  the  officials  of  the  Detroit  Building  Trades  Council  asking 
for  the  truth,  we  told  them  the  truth;  that  we  could  not  get  him  to  make  any 
terms;  that  he  was  employing  good,  first-class  mechanics,  and  paying  them  $1.50 
a  day.    That  shows  you  the  advantage  of  individual  liberty. 

I  will  submit  here  a  certified  copy  of  the  agreement  he  entered  into  with  the 
building  commissioners  of  Detroit,  certified  to  by  the  Wayne  County  court — by 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  under  seal — stipulating  just  exactiy  what  I  said  with  refer- 
ence to  tmion  labor.     (The  agreement  referred  to,  with  certificate,  follows) : 

17.  The  contractors  hereby  agree  to  perform  all  labor  and  furnish  all  materials 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
county  of  Wayne  and  State  of  Michigan,  Friday,  October  15, 1896,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  none  other  except  union-made  iron  and  steel  shaU  be  used  in  the 
said  Wayne  County  building. 

Resolved^  That  the  interior  work  on  the  county  building  be  done  by  union  men 
and  citizens  of  Wayne  Coimty:  Provided,  That  this  rule  need  not  nold  when  a 
union  does  not  exist  or  that  citizens  of  this  county  can  not  be  procured  for  pro- 
posed work.    Adopted  January  5, 1899. 

And  it  is  further  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  parties  to  this  contract  that  the 
marble  and  scagliolia  work  called  for  by  this  contract,  and  the  drawings  and 
specifications,  is  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  proposal  of  said  Davidson  Brothers 
Marble  Company,  the  contractors,  as  described  on  page  5  of  the  specifications  for 
marble  and  scagliolia  work,  second,  third,  and  fourth  lines,  as  follows:  **  First, 
to  do  the  work  of  sawing,  molding,  rubbing,  and  polishing  wherever  practical, 
and  erecting  the  same  complete  and  finished  in  the  building.'' 

The  work  is  to  be  performed  by  union  labor  wherever  the  same  is  executed. 

It  is  also  agreed  to  by  the  parties  to  this  contract  that  the  materials  called  for 
by  this  contract  and  the  plans  and  specifications  shall  not  be  made  or  prepared  by 
prison  labor. 
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In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Davidson  Bros.  Marble  CJo., 
John  A.  Davidson.  President, 

Contractors, 
Walter  H.  Coots, 
Bernard  YouNOBLoon, 
Fayette  Harris, 
Carl  Stahl, 
JUDSON  T.  Mayhew, 
Lou  Burt. 
Thos.  H.  Christian, 
Hugh  T.  Scullen, 


In  presence  of — 
John  Scott. 
Peter  Dederichs. 


Owners. 


[No.  66.— Certifled  copy— Law,] 

State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Wayn  ^ 
I,  Henry  M.  Reynolds,  clerk  of  Wayne  County,  and  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  for 
the  county  of  Wayne,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  the  foregoing  is  a  jrue 
and  correct  copy  of  a  portion  of  the  contract  of  the  Davidson  Brothers  Marble 
Company  with  Wayne  Counter,  Mich.,  containing  all  stipulations  regarding  union 
labor  entered  in  the  above-entitled  cause  by  said  court,  as  appears  on  record  in  my 
office.  That  I  have  comi)ared  the  same  witn  the  original,  and  it  is  a  true  transcript 
therefrom  and  of  the  whole  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said 
court  and  county,  at  Detroit,  this  eighth  day  of  July  A.  D.  1899. 
[SEAL.]  Wm.  H.  McGregor,  Clerk. 

By  C.  H.  Austin,  Deputy  Clerk. 

It  finally  came  to  the  point  that  at  the  instance  of  the  labor  people  of  Detroit — 
it  came  to  the  point  that  they  were  satisfied  he  did  not  intend  to  do  what  he  agreed 
to  do — ^he  evidently  made  an  effort  to  avoid  it  by  making  an  effort  to  employpeople 
who  were  not  members  of  an  organization;  and  it  finally  went  to  Allan  H.  Frazer, 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Wayne  County,  Detroit,  and  I  submit  a  certified  copy  of 
his  opinion  with  reference  to  what  this  firm  was  obliged  to  do  under  this  contract. 
(The  opinion  above  referred  to  follows:) 

Detroit,  Mich..  October  5, 1S99. 
Wm.  H.  McGregor,  Esq., 

County  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  4th  instant,  including  letter  from  secretary  of  the 
Building  Trades  Council  of  Detroit,  and  contract  of  the  county  of  Wayne  with  the 
Davidson  Brothers  Marble  Company,  has  been  received  and  carefully  noted. 

The  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Trades  Council  to  the  building  committee, 
says,  among  other  things,**  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Davidson  Brothers 
there  are  making  or  preparing  marble  work  for  the  Coimty  Building  with  non- 
union under-paid  labor.'* 

The  contract  between  the  county  of  Wayne  and  the  Davidson  Brothers,  con- 
tains the  following  among  other  things: 

"  The  contractors  hereby  agree  to  perform  all  labor  and  furnish  all  material  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county 
of  Wayne,  and  State  of  Michigan,  Friday,  October  15,  1896,  as  follows; 

''*  Resolved,  That  none  other  except  union-made  iron  and  steel  shall  be  used  in 
the  said  Wayne  County  Building. 

'^*  Resolved,  That  the  interior  work  on  the  county  building  be  done  by  union 
men  and  citizens  of  Wayne  County:  Provided,  That  this  rule  need  not  hold  when 
a  union  does  not  exist  or  that  citizens  of  this  county  can  not  be  procured  for  pro- 
posed work.    Adopted  January  5, 1899.' 

**  And  it  is  further  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  parties  to  this  contract,  that  the 
marble  and  scagliola  work,  called  for  by  this  contract  and  the  drawings  and  speci- 
fications, is  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of  said  Davidson  Brothers 
Marble  Company,  the  contractors,  as  described  on  page  5  of  the  specifications  for 
marble  and  scagliola  work,  second,  third,  and  fourth  lines,  as  follows:  *  First,  to 
do  the  work  of  sawing,  molding,  rubbing,  and  polishing  wherever  practical  and 
erecting  the  same  complete  and  finished  in  the  Duilding.' 
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**  The  work  to  be  performed  by  union  labor  wherever  the  same  is  executed." 
It  is  my  opinion  tnat  Davidson  Brothers  are  obliged  to  have  the  work  done  by 
imion  labor  in  connection  with  the  Wayne  County  Building,  whether  done  in 
Chicago  or  any  other  place,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  building  committee 
to  see  that  this  provision  of  the  cx)n tract,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  literally  ful- 
filled by  the  contractors. 
Very  respectfully, 

Allan  H.  Frazer. 
Proftectiting  Aitorfiey. 

[No.  71.— CortJfled  ropy— Law. J 

State  of  Michigan, 

County  of  Wayne,  ««. 

I,  Wm.  H.  McGregor,  clerk  of  WajTie  County,  and  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
for  the  county  of  Wayne,  do  hereby  cei'tify,  that  the  above  and  the  foregoing  is 
a  true  and  correct  copy  of  opinion  entered  in  the  above-entitled  cause  by  said 
court,  as  appears  of  record  in  my  office.  That  I  have  compared  the  same  with 
the  original,  and  it  is  a  true  transcript  therefrom,  and  of  the  whole  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said 
court  and  county,  at  Detroit,  this  7th  day  of  October,  A.  D.,  1899. 

[SEAL.]  .     Wm.  H.  McGregor,  Clerk, 

By  Chas.  p.  Benoit,  Jr.,  Deputy  Clerk, 

Fee,  I . 

I  can  only  see  one  object  in  the  desire  of  the  building  contractors  in  Chicago  to 
dissolve  the  building  trades  council,  and  that  is  simply  because  they  recognize 
it  as  a  means  whereby  the  workingmen  can  successfully  obtain  what  they  are 
entitled  to.  I  do  not  see  any  other  reason  for  it.  It  appeared  singular  to  my 
mind  when  I  heard  some  of  the  gentlemen  here  refer  to  the  business  asent — ^it 
appeared  very  singular  to  my  mind  that  after  swearing  to  their  knowledge  that 
business  agents  had  accepted  considerations  to  call  off  strikes,  that  when  the 
question  was  asked  them  to  explain  the  circumstances  they  avoided  doing  it. 
Being  such  rabid  enemies  of  the  building  trades  council,  you  would  think  that 
they  would  use  every  means  they  could  co  explain  it.  If  they  know  about  those 
things  they  lack  moral  courage,  or  they  must  be  liars,  or  criminally  connected 
with  such  affairs,  or  they  would  expose  them.  If  the  building  trades  council 
understood  that  such  transactions  were  performed  by  any  member  connected 
with  it.  it  would  soon  discipline  them;  it  would  soon  place  them  where  they 
belong;  because  there  are  enough  men  in  that  council  of  common  sense  that  know 
that  nothing  permanent  can  exist  under  such  conditions. 

I  do  not  Imow  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say  with  reference  to  this  matter. 
There  is  consiberable  to  say,  but  it  has  been  very  thoroughly  covered  by  other 
people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  A  question  has  been  handed  to  me,  which  I  will  read  to 
you:  "Is  not  the  tile  setter's  helper  the  same  as  the  hod  carrier  to  the  brick- 
layer?"—A.  In  a  certain  sense,  yes.  The  tile  setter's  helper  is  the  man  who  in  the 
beginning  mixes  the  cement,  makes  all  preparations  for  tne  tile  setter  to  go  ahead. 
As  I  stated  before,  the  majority  of  the  tile  setters  in  Chicago  have  developed  right 
up  from  the  tile  setter's  helper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Here  is  a  question  that  has  been  handed  in :  **  Does  the 
helpers'  union  belong  to  the  building  trades  council?" — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  so,  how  can  they  become  tile  setters? — ^A.  By  the  fact  that  when  they 
become  proficient  and  when  the  tile  setters  are  satisfied  that  they  are  iirofioient, 
they  permit  them  that  privilege. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  scale  of  wages  in  your  trade  is  in  Chicago,  and  how 
it  compares  with  the  scales  in  other  cities?— A.  The  scale  in  Chicago  with  refer- 
ence to  the  men  employed  in  the  building  is  $3.50  per  day  at  the  present  time. 
The  scale  in  New  York  is  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4.  The  scale  in  St. 
Louis  is  $3.25.  As  I  understand  it,  up  in  Milwaukee  it  is  a  sliding  scale,  and  it 
goes  from  $2.25  up. 

Ajiother  thing  I  want  to  say  in  reference  to  otir  contention,  is  this:  Mr.  Bagley 
stated  here  yesterday  that  because  the  larger  part  of  the  work  he  does  in  the  fac- 
tory here  is  done  for  the  outside,  he  is  obliged  to  compete  with  the  people  outside, 
and  he  could  not  pay  the  shop  hands  the  rates  we  are  asking.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  got  testimony  from  the  Evans  people  showing  they  pay  their  shop  hands 
at  Baltimore  $3.45  a  day.  In  the  instance  that  I  understand  Mr.  Bagley  to  refer 
to,  he  was  acting  for  his  organization  and  I  was  acting  for  mine.    We  realized 
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the  disadvantage  of  placing  a  Chicago  employer  where  he  could  not  compete  with 
outsiders,  because  we  knew  if  he  was  forced  out  of  business  it  would  probably 
mean  so  many  of  our  men  out  of  employment.  He  was  satisfied  to  pay  these  rates. 
As  I  stated  before,  we  settled  everything  until  it  came  to  the  point  that  he  would 
only  employ  those  nonunion  employees. 

Q.  You  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  scale  you  have  in  Chicago? — A.  Well, 
we  are  very  well  satisfied,  yes. 

Q.  And  file  hours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  gentleman  wants  me  to  ask  you  how  that  scale  compares  with  cities  that 
compare  with  Chicago  in  size,  like  Philadelphia  and  Boston? — ^A.  I  think  really, 
taking  every thinpf  into  consideration,  1  think  really  a  man  working  in  the  city  of 
Boston  is  not  obliged  to  do  half  the  work  that  we  are  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  acknowledged  right  and  left  that  our  tradesmen  do  more  than  people  working 
outside  of  Chicago.    There  is  no  exaggeration  in  that  statement. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  walking  delegate? — ^A.  I  am  at  the  present  time. 

(J.  Were  you  ever  approached  by  a  contractor  with  an  intimation  that  yon 
might  have  a  consideration  for  settling  troubles? — A.  During  the  course  of  this 
summer,  a  contractor  telephoned  over  to  the  building  trades  council  that  he 
wished  to  see  me  one  evening  at  6  o'clock.  He  made  a  proposition  to  me  that  if  I 
would  do  certain  things  he  would  make  it  all  right  for  me.  I  understood  what 
that  was;  if  I  would  aUow  a  certain  job  to  go  through  it  would  be  all  right.  I  was 
asked  to  name  the  employer  who  proposed  bribing,  and  my  answer  follows:  I 
have  not  so  bitter  a  feeling  against  the  man  that  I  should  want  to  expose  him. 
I  did  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  it  among  the  members  of  my  own  associ- 
ation. I  should  not  like  to  do  it,  because  I  know  it  would  injure  him  in  the  c6m- 
munity.  I  do  not  feel  so  bitter  toward  him  that  I  should  like  to  place  him  in  that 
position,  because  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  him  to  be  honest  in  the  future. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago.  III..  March  27 .  1900, 

TE8TIM0NT  07  ME.  GEOBOE  P.  GUBBUT S, 

Pi'esident  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  of  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  2.85,  pursuant  to  recess,  Mr.  Clarke  presid- 
ing. At  that  time  Mi  George  P.  Gubbins,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  brick- 
layers* union,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)    What  is  your  post-oflftce  address?— A.  No.  12  Selden. 

Q.  And  your  occupation? — A.  Bricklayer. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  bricklayers'  union? — A.  Yes;  I  am  president  of  the 
local  union  in  Chicago. 

Q.  And  you  represent  it  here?— A.  I  represent  the  international  of  Chicago;  we 
are  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  international. 

Q.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  you  make  a  statement  in  your  own  way  concern- 
ing the  industrial  conditions  here. — ^A.  You  mean  what  brought  up  this  crisis 
that  is  on  at  present? 

Q.  Anything  you  want  to  testify  about  concerning  the  past  or  present. — A. 
Naturally  it  would  lead  up  to  this  present  crisis  and  lockout  at  the  present  time. 
The  causes  of  that  would  be  most  interesting. 

Q.  We  want  to  hear  you  testify  to  what  you  want  to  bring  out. — A.  Some  of 
the  contractors  have  appeared  before  the  commission  and  made  statements  that 
labor  organizations  are  arbitrary  and  not  willing  to  arbitrate  or  to  meet  the  con- 
tractors halfway.  They  seem  to  try  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  the  labor 
unions.  I  am  here  to  refute  those  statements  and  give  a  correct  statement  of  the 
conditions  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time  and  how  they  were  fetched  down. 
Some  3  or  4  years  ago  the  mason  cx)ntractors'  association  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
formed  an  agreement  with  our  organization  to  work  for  nobody  but  mem- 
bers of  their  association.  We  saw  that  it  would  not  work,  that  it  put  a  bar 
on  those  who  wished  to  build  by  the  day.  It  was  also  barring  anybody  that  did 
not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  contractors'  association.  Regardless  of 
the  fact  that  a  man  had  money  enough  to  carry  on  a  successful  contracting  busi- 
ness he  was  not  eligible  for  membership  to  contract  in  Chicago  in  the  mason 
line  unless  he  was  a  practical  mason  and  went  through  an  examination  put  to 
him  by  the  contractors'  association  of  Chicago.    The  brealdng  of  that  agreement 
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was  caused  by  au  injunction  in  the  courts  here  which  was  served  on  our  associa- 
tion, upon  the  officers  and  members,  to  restrain  the  officers  from  interfering  with 
members  of  our  association  who  wished  to  work  for  the  Greenbaum  Construction 
Company.  The  officers,  of  course,  refrained  from  interfering  with  the  men,  but 
the  men  that  were  down  there  refrained  from  work.  We  refrained  from  work- 
ing, from  opposing  them,  from  working  for  this  contractor. 

But  we  had  no  agreement  the  following  year.  The  last  year  we  entered  into 
the  agreement  again,  at  the  time  I  was  president.  The  first  meeting  of  our  arbi- 
tration board  and  theirs — as  per  agreement  of  long  standing,  we  were  to  send  over 
and  meet  with  them  and  arbitrate  our  differences  every  year,  in  the  month  of 
January.  The  first  question  put  to  me  was.  Were  we  prepared  to  work  for  them, 
and  them  only.  We  were  in  such  a  position — the  bricklayers  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago^that  we  were  continually  hampered  by  the  bosses— by  the  contractors'  asso- 
ciation; but  I  told  them  we  were  prepared  to  go  into  that  agreement.  We  entered 
into  an  agreement  and  arbitration.  We  selected  an  arbitrator  or  an  umpire 
rather;  5  men  on  each  side  of  the  arbitration  board  met,  and  we  agreed  upon 
certain  rules  to  govern  the  year.  The  bosses  holding  us  down  to  the  agreement 
that  we  would  work  for  nobody  but  members  of  their  associatioa  created  a  ^ood 
deal  of  trouble  and  strife  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  many  contractors  of  long 
standing  were  debarred  from  membership  in  the  contractors'  association  because 
they  did  not  come  up  to  the  requirements,  one  of  which  was  that  a  man  had  to  be 
a  practical  brick  mason.  Some  men,  as  I  have  said  before,  who  had  been  for 
twenty  years  contracting  mason  work,  were  not  eligible  for  membership  in  their 
association.  Since,  according  to  our  agreement,  we  were  not  allowed  to  work  for 
tht)se  men,  they  were  comi)elled  to  hire  others.  The  contractors*  association 
wanted  us  to  force  those  contractors  into  their  association — those  masons  by  trade 
who  were  eligible.  There  were  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  I  believe,  of  90 
forced  in  last  year  through  not  being  able  to  employ  any  of  our  men. 

Right  after  making  that  agreement  with  us,  an  exclusive  agreement  to  work 
for  none  but  them,  tney  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  material  men  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  commonly  known  as  the  material  combine,  debarring  their  mem- 
bers from  buying  material  from  firms  not  in  the  material  combine.  The  material 
combine  embraced  the  following  material  men:  Brick,  common  and  pressed:  lime, 
crushed  stone,  sand  and  also  dimension  stone,  conmionly  called  rubble.  They 
raised  the  price  on  material  $1.50  for  rubblestone  to  anybody  outside  of  the  mas- 
ter masons'  association;  $1  a  thousand  for  common  brick;  from  $1  a  thousand  to  $5 
on  the  pressed  brick,  according  to  the  quality;  15  cents  a  barrel  for  lime;  from 
20  to  50  cents  a  yard  for  sand.  Any  contractor  not  a  member  of  their  association 
could  not  buy  material  except  from  a  very  few  firms — very  small  firms  that  were 
not  m  a  position  to  supply  a  large  demand.  They  froze  out,  to  my  knowledge, 
two  or  three  pressed  brick  firms  and  stone  companies,  who  had  to  go  in  with 
these  contractors  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  work  for  and  form  an  independ- 
ent masons'  association,  taking  the  headquarters  formerly  occupied  by  the 
masons  and  builders'  association,  and  continuing  on  employing  any  man  who 
would  work  for  that  association.  Contractors  even  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  hire 
laboring  men  to  put  some  of  these  independent  contractors  in  the  hospital.  I 
have  myself  met  one  of  the  men  of  whom  they  wanted  to  know  if  we  could  not 
get  men,  and  I  told  them  we  were  not  eng^aged  in  that  line  of  business. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  putting  them  in  the  hospital? — A.  Breaking  their  legs 
ana  arms,  and  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Assaulting  them?— A.  Assaulting  them — putting  them  out  of  the  business 
when  they  could  not  put  them  out  through  the  material  men.  They  wanted  to 
put  them  out  physically.  The  contractors*  council,  an  institution  here,  was 
formed  by  William  O'Brien,  a  member  of  the  mason  contractors'  association, 
Behel,  of  the  carpenters,  and  Samuel  Smith,  secretary  of  the  master  plumbers' 
association,  and  tney  sent  a  communication  to  the  building  trades  council  asking 
us  to  deal  with  them  or  arbitrate.  A  committee  of  5  was  appointed  by  the  build- 
ing trades  council  in  December  to  meet  with  them.  Oh,  no;  excuse  me.  The 
building  trades  council  ignored  the  communication  coming  from  that  body,  but 
M.  B.  Madden,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago  and  large  material  dealer,  tendered 
his  services  as  mediator,  and  asked  for  a  committee  from  the  building  trades 
council  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  reputable  builders  and  material  men  of  Chi- 
cago, to  see  if  we  could  not  fetch  about  such  a  condition  of  affairs  that  things  in 
the  building  line  would  run  smoothly  during  this  coming  year  of  1900.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  building  trades  council,  receiving  that  communication  from  a 
man  they  considered  a  responsible  material  man,  and  the  men  he  mentioned  that 
he  was  to  have  on  a  committee  with  him  being  reputable  business  men,  con 
tractors,  and  material  men,  a  committee  was  appointed  from  the  building  trades 
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council,  a  committee  of  5,  of  which  I  was  a  member.  We  waited  upon  a  like 
number  (Mr.  Madden 's  committee)  in  the  Builders'  Exchange,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce building,  on  the  second  floor.  I  do  not  remember  the  date;  I  have  not  got 
that.  But  at  the  first  meeting  Mr.  Idadden  was  elected  chairman,  and  both  sides 
aired  their  grievances,  and  they  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

Another  meeting  was  held  with  like  proceedings.  Then  a  communication  came 
over  stating  that  Behel,  Murdoch  Campbell,  Boyd,  the  plumber,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  building  contractors'  council  who  were  members  of  it — at  that  time 
we  were  thinking  of  refusing  to  meet  with  those  men,  as  we  had  refused  to  meet 
\dth  them  before,  but  on  persuasion  from  representative  men  of  Chicago  we 
went  and  met  them;  and  one  of  their  members  was  John  Rawle,  who  represented 
the  cut-stone  contractors  of  Chicago.  But  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  joint  board, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  fetched  in  a  resolution  to  do  away  with  the  ban  that 
had  been  placed  by  organized  labor  on  the  machines  used  in  the  stone  yard.  On 
being  asked  by  tlie  representative  of  the  stonei'utters'  union,  who  was  a  member 
of  our  committee,  what  portion  of  his  organization  ho  represented,  he  said  he  rep- 
resented the  whole  of  them.  The  representative  of  the  stonecutters'  union  told 
him  that  he  thought  he  only  represented  15  per  cent,  and  that  85  per  cent  had 
signed  a  paper  which  he  had  in  his  pocket  stating  that  Mr.  Rawle  was  there  in  the 
interest  of  the  men  who  wanted  machines,  and  not  acting  in  the  interof^t  of  his 
whole  association,  because  85  per  cent  of  them  were  not  in  favor  of  having 
machines  in  the  stone-contracting  business  in  Chicago.  At  that  time  I  asked 
if  the  contractors  that  were  there  were  there  in  tlie  interest  of  their  respective 
associations  or  for  the  individual  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  own  contracting 
business.  It  seemed  to  stampede  them.  But  finally,  after  several  meetings,  we 
came  to  a  set  of  rules  governing  the  year.  The  matter  was  referred  back  to  the 
respective  councils — a  copy  sent  to  the  contractors'  council  and  one  to  the  building 
trades  council.  The  one  sent  to  the  contractors'  council  was  acted  upon  very 
quickly.  The  one  sent  to  the  building  trades  council  had  to  be  referred  for  a  ref- 
erendum vote.  Some  of  the  trades  in  our  organization — the  building  trades  coun- 
cil, I  mean — ^have  only  one  meeting  a  month:  some  two;  some  every  week.  Our 
organization,  the  bricklayers  and  masons,  had  the  first  meeting  the  Monday  follow- 
ing the  Friday  when  the  matter  was  referred  from  the  council  to  the  subordinate 
unions  interested  in  the  council  for  a  referendum  vote,  and  our  orgahization  voted 
in  favor  of  that  point  of  arbitration  and  the  rules  adopted  upon  the  same. 

In  the  meantime,  during  all  this  controversy,  tiie  organization  of  which  I  am 
president,  the  bricklayers  and  stone  masons,  in  January,  as  -per  agreement,  sent  to 
the  masons  and  builders'  association  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  notifying  them  of  our 
election  of  a  new.  arbitration  board  for  the  ensuing  year,  telling  them  we  were 
ready  and  willing  to  meet  with  their  arbitration  Doard  and  arbitrate  for  the 
coming  year.  We  sent  over  a  wiitten  communication  to  them,  but  received  no 
answer.  I  went  East.  Coming  back  from  the  East  on  the  22d  or  25th  of  January — 
around  there — I  immediately  asked  the  secretary  of  the  arbitration  board  if  he 
had  received  any  communication  from  the  masons  and  builders'  association.  He 
said  he  had  not.  I  immediately  told  him  to  communicate  over  the  'phone  and 
ask  them  if  they  desired  arbitration  ror  the  coming  year;  if  they  wanted  to  meet 
with  our  organization.  He  did  so,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  secretary  of  the  masons  and 
builders'  association,  who  by  the  way  is  not  a  mason  by  occupation  and  who  is 
secretary  of  their  association,  and  who  admitted  that  they  debarred  men  from 
their  association  for  not  being  masons — he  sent  word  over  that  Mr.  Coey,  president 
of  the  association ,  was  not  in ,  but  he  would  see  him  when  he  came  in  and  let  us  know. 
The  next  morning  I  asked  our  secretary,  *'Have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Coey?" 
He  said  no.  I  said,  '*  Call  him  up  again."  He  immediately  called  him  up  on  the 
'phone  in  my  presence,  and  he  told  him  he  had  forgotten  the  matter,  but  would 
speak  to  Mr.  Coey  and  let  him  know  that  day.  So  he  let  it  go  that  day  and 
heard  no  more  about  it.  Four  successive  days  we  telephoned  over  with  the  same 
answer.  We  did  that  up  to  the  last  Saturday  in  January.  Then  we  told  them 
that,  according  to  agreements  entered  into  by  them  and  us  when  we  first  adopted 
arbitration  methods  in  Chicago,  we  had  to  meet  in  January,  and  that  if  it  was 
only  for  i  hour  we  craved  their  indulgence.    They  ignored  us. 

February  5  they  sent  an  ultimatum,  or  posted  up  notices  rather,  to  the  masons 
and  laborers  of  Chicago,  telling  us  that  we  were  to  lose  our  half  day  Saturday, 
and  we  were  to  work  under  anybody  they  sought  fit  to  hire,  telling  us  that  they 
would  hire  union  and  nonunion  men  if  they  saw  fit,  and  that  any  men  who  should 
work  the  following  Monday  they  would  consider  would  be  working  under  the 
building  rules.  On  every  building  that  these  notices  were  posted  in  the  men  quit 
work  on  Saturday  as  usual,  and  from  that  time  on,  8  weeks  yesterday,  the  men  in 
Chicago  have  been  locked  out  unless  they  would  come  to  the  contractors'  terms. 
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Since  that  time  efforts  have  been  made  at  arbitration.  While  the  matter  of  arbi- 
trating was  before  the  different  unions  for  a  referendum,  the  contractors  issued 
half  a  dozen  ultimatums.  The  contractors  told  the  buildiufi"  trades  council  that 
they  wanted  immediate  action  upon  the  matter  of  the  referendum  vote  in  regard  to 
the  joint  board  of  arbitration.  A  committee  from  the  building  trades  council, 
Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Lillien,  waited  on  the  contractors  and  told  them  if  they  had 
one  more  week  they  thougnt  the  matter  would  be  settled  satisfactorily  to  all  con- 
cerned; some  of  the  smaller  unions  had  not  voted  on  it,  and  one  more  week  would 
give  every  union  a  chance  to  have  a  meeting,  and  those  voting  in  favor  and  those 
not  voting  at  all  would  be  counted  in  the  affirmative.  The  contractors  paid  no 
attention  to  the  request  for  one  more  week,  but  sent  out  their  ultimatxun  on 
February  5,  which  caused  the  present  lockout. 

After  that  time  the  international  president  of  our  organization  was  here.  I 
stated  the  facts  of  the  situation  to  him,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  think  it  was 
possible  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  exist  in  a  city  of  this  size  and  enlighten- 
ment; did  not  really  believe  the  statements  I  made  to  him.  I  took  him  over  to 
the  bosses*  association,  and  in  my  presence  the  bosses  told  him  they  would  not 
arbitrate  with  anybody  until  the  building  trades  council  was  dissolved,  and  then 
'To  the  victor  belonged  the  spoils."    I  asked  him  what  he  meant  about  to  the 


So  our  international  president  said,  *'  Well,  then,  your  policy  is  rtQe  or  ruin,  I 
understand?**  And  Mr.  Gindele  said  yes;  that  would  be  about  the  size  of  it. 
Our  international  president  says,  "  You  would  have  no  objection  to  my  making 
that  statement  public?"  He  said  no;  that  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  mayor  when  the 
mayor  wanted  to  mediate  in  this  matter  to  try  to  settle  it.  **  We  told  the  mayor 
we  wanted  no  outside  interference.  If  you  will  read  the  letter  to  the  mayor'  — 
I  think  that  was  on  February  27  or  January  27,  the  date  of  the  letter  to  the 
mayor;  he  stated  the  date — "  you  will  see  that  our  positon  is  pretty  firmly  defined 
there,  and  it  has  j?ot  to  be  the  downfall  of  one  association  or  the  other."  Our 
international  president  said,  *'  What  grievance  did  they  have  against  the  masons 
and  bricklayers?"  He  said  they  had  no  grievance.  He  said,  "  What  grievance 
have  you  got  dgainst  any  specific  trade?  State  one."  They  said,  **  Well,  the  men 
are  arbitrary."  He  said,  *'Give  me  some  instances  of  their  arbitrary  actions." 
One  of  them  tried  to  tell  him  something  about  the  plumbers,  and  then  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  talking  from  hearsay  or  from  something  that  came  under  his  own 
observation ,  and  he  said  from  hearsay.  There  were  (luite  a  number  of  contractors 
in  the  room,  and  I  asked  any  of  them  if  they  had  lost  any  time — ^the  mason  con- 
tractors or  bricklayers  had  lost  any  time— through  the  year  1899  through  any  arbi- 
trary rulings  that  had  gone  through;  that  I  had  not  heard  of  it,  and  that  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  those  men  if  I  could,  and  I  would  investigate  it;  and 
no  one  was  there  to  say  that  they  had  lost  any  time.  So  that  our  international 
president  came  away  in  disgust.  Knowing  that  we  could  not  get  our  side  properly 
before  the  public  through  the  city  press  of  Chicago,  he  asked  me  what  to  do  in 
this  matter,  and  I  advised  him  to  come  before  this  commission;  and,  iust  as  I 
surmised,  we  got  about  three  inches  of  space  the  next  day  in  papers  of  tne  city  of 
Chicago.    Now,  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  still  readjr  and  willing  and  anxious  to  refer  all 
dinerences  to  arbitration?— A.  All  the  workingmen  of  Chicago  are  willing — have 
always  been  willing.  I  never  heard  when  at  any  time  they  were  not  willing  to 
arbitrate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  association  of  builders  should  undertake 
to  crush  the  association  of  laborers? — A  No;  only  that  the  contractors'  council 
was  formed  principally  by  the  masons  and  builders'  association,  who  want  to 
dictate  thepolicy  of  the  industrial  world,  I  believe.  They  would  like  to  reach 
out^de  of  Cnicago  after  they  get  this  place  corraled.  They  have  nice  offices  over 
there,  and  they  have  what  I  consider  a  lot  of  chair  warmers — men  who  receive  so 
much  -per  day  for  sitting  on  committees — ^and  it  is  to  their  interest  to  create 
trouble.  The  more  trouble  they  have,  the  more  committee  work  they  have  to  do; 
and  every  time  they  sit  on  a  committee  they  receive  so  much  for  the  sitting. 
Those  men — some  of  them — were  the  men  who  were  most  active  in  fetching 
about  this  shut  down  and  lockout;  and  one  in  particular,  I  might  state,  only  laid 
60,000  brick  on  one  job  in  two  years.  He  did  not  settle,  and  after  this  brict  was 
in  the  wall,  then  he  went  around  to  the  brick  manufacturer  and  tried  to  get  $1  a 
thousand  taken  off.  Such  men  as  this  are  the  men  who  are  the  cause  of  this  lockout. 
It  was  not  tiie  responsible  and  big  contractors,  such  as  Fuller,  Sproul,  and  men  of 
that  kind.    Those  men  were  not  interested  in  this  thing.    They  were  fetched  in 
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afterwards.    The  Wells  firm  has  always  had  a  friendly  feeling.    That  is  another 
firm  that  I  do  not  think  understood  the  situation  when  they  went  into  this  thing. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  give  the  name  or  names  of  the  man  or  men  who  tried  to 
instigate  your  men  to  attack  workingmen  and  maim  them? — ^A.  Well,  I  should  not, 
of  course,  like  to  get  anybody  in  trouble,  but  I  will  say  this  much:  That  it  is  only 
yesterday  (Sunday)  that  I  was  closeted  with  a  detective  for  3  hours  who  wanted 
to  have  our  men  assault  a  buss  loaded  with  people  who  were  in  the  employ  of 
the  master  masons' association;  whether  thinking  I  had  a  hand  in  these  assault 
cases  I  do  not  know,  but  the  assault  did  not  occur.  I  told  them  we  did  not  do 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  vou  say  the  detective  tried  to  have  your  men  make  the  assault? — ^A.  He 
said, "  Wouldn't  it  be  a  bad  thin^  if  such  a  thing  happened?"  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  telling  a  man,  wouldn't  it  be  a  bad  thing  if  such  a  thing  happened,  and 
at  the  same  time  telling  him  to  do  it.  But  he  says,  wouldn't  it  be  a  bad  thing; 
he  told  me  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  ss  with  two  men  in  charge,  and  he  said, 
'*  Wouldn't  it  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  me_.  to  clean  that  buss  out?  " 

O.  You  imderstood  that  he  was  tendering  an  invitation? — A.  That  is  what  I 
understood.  He  did  not  tell  me,  but  he  was  telling  me  what  a  bad  thing  it  would 
be:  that  was  pust  the  same  thing;  I  considered  that  he  was  informing  me  of  those 
things,  thinking  that  our  men  would  go  and  paralyze  those  men. 

"J.  Do  you  know  who  employed  him? — ^A.  The  master  masons'  association. 
J.  Didhesayso? — A.  Yes. 

Are  you  willing  to  give  his  name? — A.  Yes. 
What  is  it?— A.  LeVin. 

What  is  his  first  name?— A.  I  do  not  know,  but  he  runs  a  detective  agency. 
Also,  I  went  over  to  the  chief  of  police  to  see  about  protection,  and  I  have  got  a 
revolver  in  my  pocket  now  because  Le  Vin  told  me  that  certain  men  at  the  head  of 
this  lockout  wanted  him  to  break  my  neck. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  adequate  protection  from  the  police? — A.  Well,  I 
had  rather  help  myself  a  little  if  anybody  should  jump  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  get  permission  to  carry  a  revolver?— A.  No; 
the  chief  of  police  told  me  he  had  no  permission  to  give  to  anybody,  and  I  asked 
him  why  it  was  ^ven  to  policemen  who  were  the  lowest  disreputables  in  the  city 
and  who  were  hving  off  lewd  women :  and  I  can  fetch  a  man  here  to  prove  that 
two  of  them  were  blustering  and  were  jumping  back  and  pulling  their  guns  and 
showing  how  they  could  kill  a  striker.  I  have  a  man  on  every  job  in  Chicago, 
and  I  know  everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  man  was  in 
a  saloon  with  them.  It  was  at  night,  and  two  of  them  got  drunk  and  were  show- 
ing how  they  would  kill  a  striker  if  lie  should  come  out,  and  how  they  had  been 
told  they  would  be  attacked,  and  finally  they  ^ot  to  quarreling  amongst  them- 
selves. They  were  protecting  the  Heath  &  Milligan  shop  out  here  on  Eighteenth 
and  Canal — Lumber  and  Canal.  The  laboring  men  in  Chicago  do  not  care  how 
much  police  protection  is  given.  I  was  one  oi  a  committee  that  went  over  and 
saw  the  mayor  and  told  him  that  we  wanted  any  of  our  men  who  had  broken  any 
law  arrested  and  we  wanted  them  punished.  The  building  trades  council,  of 
which  our  association  is  a  member,  and  our  association  and  all  others  aflfiliated 
with  them  do  not  countenance  any  violence  of  any  kind.  We  told  the  mayor 
that  we  did  object  to  the  irresponsible  men  of  the  caliber  that  they  were  swear- 
ing in,  who  we  thought  were  liable  to  go  out  amongst  a  crowd  of  men  who  might 
be  standing  around  watching  other  men  take  their  places  and  incite  those  men 
to  some  act  of  violence  and  then  shoot  them  down.  If  the  mayor  was  cited  before 
this  commission  he  would  tell  you  the  same  thing  that  I  tell  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  he  defend  the  cliaracter  of  the  men  who  were  being 
sworn  in  ? — A.  No;  he  did  not.  He  told  us  that  no  man  had  any  authority  to 
carry  a  revolver  or  to  go  outside  of  a  building.  The  men  who  were  sworn  in  to 
protect  the  building  had  no  authority  outside  of  it ;  and  if  owners  of  buildings  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  citizens  here  were  willing  to  have  that  class  of  men  pro- 
tect their  property,  why,  of  course,  that  was  also  outside  of  his  power ;  but  those 
men's  duties  only  went  as  far  as  the  threshold  of  the  building,  and  if  we  caught 
any  of  them  out  amongst  the  men  inciting  them  to  any  riot  or  disturbance  of  any 
kind  we  should  acquaint  him  with  the  fact  and  he  would  relieve  them  of  their 
stars  and  responsibility. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  treatment  you  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  mayor,  have  you?— A.  No;  I  have  not.  I  know  our  association  has 
not,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  other  association  has  any  fault  to  find  with  him.  I 
know  this  much:  1  know  that  men  have  been  arrested  on  the  street — some  of  my 
men  have  been  arrested.  I  will  cite  a  few  instances.  One  man  named  Lars  Nel- 
son was  arrested  on  a  warrant  calling  for  a  man  5  feet  8,  with  a  light  mustache, 
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and  that  was  the  only  deHcription,  He  was  6  feet  2.  and  was  arrested  on  the  "war- 
rant. Another  man  belonging  to  the  labor  organization,  Anthony  Connelly, 
was  5  feet  10 J.  He  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  calling  for  a  dark-complexioned 
man,  5  feet  4.  They  took  ns  up  before  a  justice  here  and  we  took  a  continuance 
before  Justice  Underwood.  We  took  a  change  of  venue  from  Justice  Underwood. 
Upon  arriving  at  Judge  Prindiville's  court  they  asked  for  a  continuance.  They 
had  a  whispered  conversation  with  theiudge,  and  then  it  was  nut  off.  I  did  not 
get  a  chance  to  get  up  near  enough.  They  nad  it  laid  over,  ana,  of  course,  when 
it  was  laid  over  it  cost  us  $3  a  day  each  for  the  bonds.  The  next  time  it  came  up 
I  appeared  as  attorney  for  the  men.  They  asked  for  a  continuance  again,  and  I 
stated  my  case  and  laid  it  before  the  judge,  and  told  them  we  were  reaay  for  trial, 
and  some  of  my  men  were  destitute  and  wanted  to  get  out  of  town,  and  it  was 
a  shame  to  hold  them  there.  Those  men  stated  at  the  time  that  they  had  wit- 
nesses, and  the  judge  asked  them  why  the  witnesses  were  not  there,  and  they  said 
they  did  not  know.  I  asked  them  if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  the  witnesses  were 
working  for  them  anyway — these  special  men.  They  said  yes;  so  I  told  t^em  I 
did  not  see  any  reason  why  those  witnesses  were  not  there.  I  told  the  judge  we 
left  it  to  his  fairness  as  a  man;  we  considered  we  were  only  being  gouged  out  of 
so  much  money.  The  next  time,  if  a  continuance  was  granted,  they  would  not 
be  there  at  the  trial  to  prosecute;  they  had  done  that  in  several  instances  after 
having  it  continued,  ana  every  time  we  continued  it,  I  told  the  judge,  it  cost  $1. 
The  judge  said  he  saw  no  reiason  why  we  could  not  go  ahead  with  the  trial,  and 
I  notified  the  judge  that  we  had  more  witnesses  than  they  had,  and  the  day  we 
went  into  Justice  Underwood's  court  it  would  not  be  any  trouble  for  them  to  go 
out  and  get  all  the  witnesses  they  wanted.  The  judge  told  them:  *' You  will  have 
to  proceed  with  the  trial  or  I  shall  have  to  dismiss  the  men."  So  the  matter  was 
dismissed,  and  they  took  exceptions,  and  the  men  were  liberated. 

There  was  the  case  of  another  man,  named  Borch.  They  had  a  description  that 
tallied  with  him  pretty  well.  It  seems  that  the  practice  in  vogue  with  the  con- 
tractors in  Chicago,  through  their  hirelings,  their  special  police  officers,  has  been 
to  go  before  some  justice  and  swear  out  a  lot  of  John  Doe  warrants.  One  of  my 
men  being  arrested — they  arrested  him  first  and  then  they  went  through  a  bunch 
of  warrants  about  that  thick  [indicating]  and  found  a  warrant  that  corresjwnded 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  man.  In  those  two  cases  they  could  not  get  anything 
nearer  5  foot  8  than  6  foot  2,  and  to  5  foot  4  than  a  5  foot  10|  man.  We  consulted 
with  a  lawyer,  and  the  lawyer  told  us  that  we  could  resist  a  warrant  of  that  kind, 
and,  if  necessary,  kill  the  man  that  served  it.  Since  that  time  they  have  come  to 
find  out  that  we  are  ready  to  resist  a  warrant  of  that  kind,  and  none  of  them  have 
been  served,  because  if  any  had  been  they  would  have  been  murdered. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  give  the  name  of  that  lawyer? — ^A.  No.  You  mean  our 
lawyer? 

Q.  Yes.  You  say  that  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  bar,  told  you A.  (Interrupt- 
ing.) I  consulted  with  a  lawyer,  and  he  told  me  that  any  man  who  would  try  to 
arrest  us  on  a  warrant  of  that  kind  that  was  not  a  legally  deputized  constable  or 
sheriff — these  men,  understand,  that  serve  these  warrants  were  those  disreputa- 
bles that  I  told  you  about,  who  are  sworn  in  as  special  policemen  to  protect  certain 
property,  and  also  sworn  in  as  special  policemen  under  some  of  these  detective 
agencies  here — and  he  said  they  had  no  right  to  serve  a  warrant,  and  the  warrants 
were  defective  unless  they  had  our  name,  or  the  warrant  tallied,  or  there  was  a 
man  there  to  point  you  out,  and  you  could  resist  arrest,  if  necessary,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  with  you. 

Q.  How  could  you  know  whether  an  alleged  officer  was  lawfully  deputized  or 
not? — A.  He  would  have  to  show  his  credentials  or  he  would  not  take  me. 

Q.  Do  officers  generally  show  their  credentials? — A.  They  have  to  if  they  have 
^t  a  live  one.  If  they  are  going  to  take  a  dead  one,  they  can  take  him,  and 
if  they  take  a  man  that  has  not  got  rights  in  the  city.  You  would  not  go  if 
I  came  up  and  pulled  you,  nor  any  other  man.  You  would  want  to  know  what 
I  was  ana  who  I  was. 

Q.  When  a  man  is  authorized  in  this  city  to  make  arrests,  is  he  given  a  badge?— 
A.  I  will  explain  the  duties  as  the  mayor  explained  them  to  me.  The  duties  of  a 
special  police  officer,  such  as  they  have,  are  only  to  go  out  and  guard  property. 
There  tneir  authority  ceases.  They  are  only  allowed  to  arrest  men  when  they 
come  in  and  do  damage  to  the  property,  and  their  authority  ceases  when  they  go 
out  of  that.  But,  of  course,  if  a  man  comes  into  the  building  and  does  some 
damage  and  runs  out,  and  they  run  outside  after  him,  and  follow  him  and  arrest 
him,  that  would  be  all  right,  because  they  caught  him  in  the  act. 

Q.  How  would  a  man  beinc  arrested  know  whether  the  officer  had  any  authority 
or  not? — A.  He  woiild  make  him  show  it.  r~^  t 
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Q.  Wonld  he  have  anything  else  but  a  badge?  Would  he  make  him  show  that 
or  ask  him  tor  that? — ^A.  Well,  1  will  tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  got  to 
have  a  warrant.  If  you  do  anything,  he  has  got  to  have  a  warrant  or  else  catch 
you  in  the  act;  or  he  has  to  go  immediately  after  the  crime  was  committed  and 
have  a  man  there  to  make  a  complaint  that  you  have  committed  the  crime,  and 
then  he  takes  you  with  the  man  that  makes  tne  complaint  and  takes  you  both  to 
the  station. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  know  whether  a  man  is  an  officer 
when  he  attemx)ts  to  act  as  an  officer? — ^A.  It  is  his  business  to  make  it  known  very 
plainly  that  he  is  an  officer;  he  has  got  to  show  a  star,  and  he  has  got  to  show  a 
warrant,  and  no  man  can  be  arrested  in  Chicago  without  a  warrant. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  practice  in  this  city  for  men  to  pretend  to  act  as  officers 
when  they  are  not  officers? — A.  We  have  them  fined  in  the  courts  here  very  of  ten 
for  imi>er8onating  an  officer.  It  was  only  the  other  night  that  an  officer  at  Des- 
plaines  street  station — ^because  there  were  two  men  impersonating  officers  and 
taxing  lewd  women  of  the  city  for  money,  and  this  Officer  Quirk  came  along  and 
went  to  arrest  them,  they  pulled  their  guns  and  shot  after  him.  That  is  only 
two  blocks  from  where  our  hall  is  located — Green,  Peoria,  and  Sangamon. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  Does  your  international  organization  maJse  it  compul- 
sory upon  you  to  resort  to  arbitration  in  labor  questions? — A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  international  body. 

Q.  Is  your  local  organization  at  liberty  now  to  enter  into  arbitration  with  the 
master  masons  independent  of  the  building  trades  cotmcil? — A.  We  would  not 
doit. 

You  would  not  do  it?— A.  No. 
J.  Would  it  not  be  compulsory  upon  you  to  do  it? — A.  Yes;  and  that  is  what 
our  international  president  was  here  for. 

Q.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  master  masons  should  change  their  attitude  and 
agree  to  arbitrate? — ^A.  They  lost  their  chance  with  us. 

Q.  They  lost  their  chance? — A.  If  it  is  a  fight  to  a  finish,  we  will  stick  with  it 
as  long  as  they  can. 

Q.  You  thereby  forfeit  aid? — ^A.  We  are  willing  to  forfeit  aid.  We  can  not  lose 
our  manhood  for  all  the  aid  in  the  country.  The  fact  is  this:  It  is  a  contractors* 
fight  that  was  fetched  down,  but  every  organization  in  the  cotmcil  at  all  times 
was  willing  to  go  before  the  public;  we  are  willing  at  this  time,  now,  to  take  one 
man,  five  men,  or  twelve  men  from  the  building  trades  council  and  hold  a  mass 
meeting  in  Chicago,  for  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  and  have  any  fair-minded  audi- 
ence decide  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  All  we  want  is  an  equal  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  building  industry  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Our  organization,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  for  over  12  years  has  not  received  an  increase  in  salary.  The  contract- 
ors have  gone  so  far  as  to  post  up  notices  in  the  cars,  to  mislead  the  general  public, 
that  we  receive  $4  a  day.  1  am  willing  to  make  oath  right  here  that  our  union — ^the 
members  as  a  whole — do  not  average  $1.75  the  year  around.  There  are  some  men 
who  are  very  fortunate.  They  work  for  contractors  who  have  work  continually. 
Those  men  may  make  somewhere  around  $900  or  $1 ,000  a  year;  but  the  vast  major- 
ity make  but  very  little.  I  have  known  men  that  have  not  worked  for  18  months 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  at  their  trade,  because  they  could  not  get  work  to  do. 

C^.  You  think  the  contractors  are  not  willing  to  share  with  you  the  prosi)erity 
which  they  might  enjoy  if  the  building  trade  was  uninterrupted.  Have  they 
shown  any  disposition  to  do  that?— A.  Iso;  they  have  always  acted  the  whole  hog 
or  none.  That  is  what  they  want,  and  that  is  what  they  want  now.  They  have 
said  to  the  generid  public  that  we  are  the  cause  of  the  stagnation.  I  want  to 
state  to  the  general  public,  through  this  commission,  that  we  are  the  people  that 
sx>end  the  money  in  this  city,  and  the  business  men  have  the  right  to  understand 
it  and  know  it.  The  business  interests,  of  course,  suffer  through  our  not  get- 
ting our  wages.  Considerably  over  a  million  dollars  has  been  lost  in  Chicago  since 
1900 — possibly  quite  a  number  of  them;  I  have  not  thought  on  that  matter. 
But  that  money  might  well  have  been  in  circulation.  We  put  money  into  circula- 
tion. They  want  to  put  us  back  to  the  days  of  8  or  10  years  ago,  when  we  had  to 
live  in  one  room  and  fetch  up  8  or  10  children  on  $1.75  a  day. 

Q.  I  presume  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  what  has  been  said  here  con- 
cerning labor  leaders  and  delegates  holding  political  positions? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  a  political  office? — ^A.  JNo;  a  man  who  holds  an  office  in  our 
association  can  not  hold  a  political  office. 

Q.  Can  not  hold  office? — A.  Can  not  hold  both  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  He  would  not  be  able  to  represent  you  in  the  building  trades  council  or  in 
the  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  On,  as  a  delegate?  We  are  not  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  ^       ..  r^r^r^frL 
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Q.  With  your  central  body? — A.  With  the  building  trades  council;  I  select  the 
delegates  and  they  go  there,  and  I  select  regardless.  Some  of  them  might  be 
working  for  the  city;  I  could  not  state  any.  But  I  generally  pick  out  the  bright- 
est men  in  our  association,  to  my  mind,  and  have  them  go  to  the  council.  One 
of  them,  I  might  state,  holds  a  state  position  here,  a  very  conservative  member,  a 
good  labor  man. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  bricklayers  of  Chicago  are  in  your  organization?— 
A.  About  97  per  cent. 

Q.  What  is  vour  total  membership? — A.  On  our  books  we  have  in  good  standing 
about  3,100. 

Q.  3,100? — A.  Some  men  might  not  be  in  good  standing  this  quarter  and  they 
might  be  in  the  next.    We  have  probably  on  our  books  a  membership  of  5,000. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  whether  the  building  industry  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
is  so  depressed  that  the  contractors  could  readily  get  brick  masons  together? — 
A.  No;  I  know  that  we  do  not  feel  a  bit  alarmed  over  the  prospects.  Last  sum- 
mer we  had  1,500  of  our  men  outside;  our  men  are  going  out  everv  dajr,  and  we 
are  getting  communications  every  day.  I  also  wish  to  state  that  the  bricklayers 
of  Cnicago  have  been  also  in  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
other  Eastern  cities,  and  Butte,  Mont.  They  come  from  all  the  cities.  I  also  wish 
to  state  that  our  men,  the  bricklayers  of  Cnicago  and  the  stone  masons,  are  car- 
ried all  over  the  country  by  contractors  who  do  work  here.  We  are  classed  as 
the  best  mechanics  in  our  line  of  business  in  the  coimtry.  We  work  harder  and 
do  more  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  Fuller  building  firm? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  employing  your  men  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  All  over  the 
country. 

Q.  Are  they  doing  any  building  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes;  doing  a  job  riffht  around 
here  on  Jackson  street  in  the  new  theater  building.  They  are  working  there 
now;  I  just  left  there  half  an  hour  ago. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  business  arrangement  have  you  with  the  Fuller  Company — 
is  that  the  name  of  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Fuller  Construction  Company?— A.  No  arrangement,  except  that  the 
Fuller  Company  along  in  the  first  of  the  year  want  to  know  all  the  requirements 
of  the  different  labor  organizations,  so  that  they  can  tell  their  client«,  so  that  they 
can  get  along  without  any  trouble  in  conducting  their  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  taking  new  contracts  in  Chicago? — ^A.  They 
are  taking  everything  that  comes  their  way,  I  believe.  That  is  a  new  contract; 
that  contract  has  been  let  since  the  lockout. 

Q.  On  the  street  above  here?— A.  Yes.  We  also  have  members  of  the  contract- 
ors and  masons'  association  signing  our  agreement.  We  have  an  agreement  with 
them-  We  are  willing  to  make  an  agreement  with  individual  men  who  wish  to 
employ  our  men. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  effort  that  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Madden? — A.  I 
was  the  one  that  fetched  it  around. 

Q.  Toward  arbitration? — ^A.  I  was  the  one  that  fetched  it  around  from  the 
building  trades  council  side .  Mr.  Madden  sent  for  me ,  and,  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
I  went  around,  and  he  told  me  of  the  vast  material  interests  that  were  involved, 
and  he  said;  *  -  Those  d fellows  over  here  have  started  this  thing  without  con- 
sulting our  interests.  We  have  a  dollar's  interest  where  they  have  a  penny;  and 
if  I  can  find  a  way  to  settle  this,  it  is  going  to  be  to  the  interest  of  my  company 
and  all  the  material  firms  in  the  city,  and  also  the  citizens  in  general." 

Q.  Who  said  that?— A.  Mr.  Madden.  I  told  Mr.  Madden  that  I  would  consult 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  building  trades  coimcil  and  let  him  know 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  a  communication  to  the  building  trades 
council.  I  immediately  went  to  the  head  of  the  building  trades  council  and  saw 
Mr.  Edward  Carroll,  and  he  said,  **  By  all  means;  anything  that  can  possibly  be 
done  to  avoid  a  labor  conflict  here  should  be  done."  I  waited  on  Mr.  Madden.  I  saw 
Mr.  Smith,  of  the  plumbers,  and  Mr.  Madden,  of  the  steamfitters,  and  Mr.  Preece, 
of  my  own  organization,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  building  trades  council,  and  Mr. 
Lillien,  of  the  hodcarriers,  and  Mr.  Ryan,  of  the  structural  iron  men,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan,  of  the  structural  iron  men — all  men  who  were  prominently  interested 
in  labor  organizations — and  they  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea;  so  I  went 
back  to  Mr.  Madden  and  told  him:  **  Now,  Mr.  Madden,  if  you  will  get  men  on 
there  who  are  willing  to  be  fair,  men  who  have  not  been  fighting  the  labor  men— 
not  such  as  Behel,  Murdoch  Campbell,  and  Billy  O'Brien — it  will  be  all  right." 
He  said,  *  *  Can  you  name  some  men?  "  I  named  Mr.  Sproul;  told  him  to  name  any- 
body from  the  Fuller  Company,  and  Mr.  Falkenau  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cavanau^h, 
of  the  steamfitters.    I  do  not  remember  the  other  names,  but  I  remember  giving 
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him  some  names  of  other  men  that  I  thought  could  better  aigree  with  the  boys 
because  the  boys  would  be  more  willing.  Before  this  time  there  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  talk  all  through  about  the  secretary  of  the  contractors*  council  coming  out 
with  statements.  Thejr  were  making  ultimatums  that  we  were  ruining  the  indus- 
tries of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  they  were  the  innocent  lambs,  and  this  reporter 
would  get  some  contractor  to  come  out  with  a  statement,  and  there  was  always  hot 
stuff  in  the  papers  from  the  contractors'  side;  but  they  did  not  ^11  the  people  that 
they  had  a  material  combine  on  the  outside  and  were  charging  outsiders  all  the 
way  from  15  to  25  per  cent  extra  for  material.  They  did  not  tell  them  that  the  iron 
that  went  into  buildings  went  up  175  per  cent,  and  inmiediately  upon  some  trade 
asking  for  a  little  advance  they  come  out  to  the  general  pubUc  about  the  arbi- 
trary demands  of  organized  labor  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  about  the  demands 
being  so  high  that  it  was  putting  up  the  cost  of  building. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  How  about  this  arbitration  arrangement?  Did  they 
arbitrate  and  did  the  arbitrators  come  to  an  agreement  which  was  submitted  to 
both  sides? — A.  Yes;  I  was  chairman  of  that  board. 

Q.  Was  the  arbitration  agreement  agreed  to  by  the  contractors  and  rejected  by 
the  building  trades? — A.  No;  it  was  not  rejected  by  the  building  trades. 

Q.  Tell  the  circumstances. — ^A.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  joint  board  of 
arbitration,  and  they  had  come  to  an  a^eement  on  certain  rules.  The  matter  was 
rather  complicated.  I  do  not  believe  that  some  of  the  men  who  are  very  much 
interested  m  this  matter  understand  the  thin^  to-day.  I  will  try  and  explain  it. 
The  joint  board  of  arbitration  was  to  be  five  from  each  side,  five  from  the  con- 
tractors' council,  and  five  from  the  building  trades  council.  The  a^eement  was 
that  the  contractors  in  the  contractors'  council  would  arbitrate  with  the  other 
trades,  and  then  if  they  could  not  agree  upon  anything,  that  matter  was  to  be 
referred  to  these  five  men  from  each  side.  We  do  not  use  an  umpire.  We  gen- 
erally have  a  judge,  some  prominent  man  in  town  who  we  know  will  be  fair  and 
act  favorable  to  both  sides.  I  am  probably  ahead  of  my  story.  Our  agreements 
with  the  masons  and  builders  were  broken  along  last  June,  I  believe,  somewhere 
along  in  the  summer,  through  failure  to  agree.  They  claimed  we  were  breakinar 
the  rules,  and  we  claimed  they  were  breaking  the  rules.  We  had  met  several 
times  in  the  office  of  the  masons'  association,  and  it  was  always  a  vote  of  five  and 
five.  Finally  I  suggested  that,  as  it  was  an  expense  to  my  organization  of  $16  a 
day  every  day  we  met,  they  take  the  rules  and  place  them  before  the  committee 
and  take  1  week  and  go  over  everything,  and  if  there  was  anything  in  the  rules 
obnoxious  to  their  association,  and  they  had  any  grievance  or  fancied  grievance, 
that  they  meet  1  week  from  that  dav,  we  doing  likewise  with  the  agreement  and 
finding  where  we  had  any  fault  with  them  and  their  methods;  and  that  we  agree 
to  meet  there  and  then  not  go  in  like  a  lot  of  loggerheads,  five  and  five;  but  when 
we  could  not  come  to  an  agreement  have  an  umpire  there  and  submit  it  to  him 
with  arguments  on  both  sides.  We  had,  in  our  previous  meetings  with  them ,  when 
they  got  to  a  deadlock,  asked  them  to  call  in  Mr.  Luther  Laflin  Mills,  a  lawyer  of 
great  prominence  here  in  Chicago,  who  had  been  selected  as  umpire  and  had  been 
tor  years.  They  never  would  feteh  in  anybody,  knowing  that  we  had  the  right 
side  in  the  matter.  When  we  put  it  right  up  to  them  so  that  it  was  right  up 
against  them,  and  they  either  nad  to  do  one  tning  or  another,  they  did  the  other. 
They  sent  an  answer  to  us  here  telling  us  that  they  broke  the  agreements,  which 
they  had  a  right  to  do  by  giving  6  months'  notice;  but  they  never  did  so,  telling  ush 
in  the  letter  which  we  received  the  morning  of  the  meeting — Tuesday  was  our 
meeting  night — ^that  they  considered  that  tney  were  at  liberty  to  hire  and  fire 
whom  they  pleased;  they  meant  to  hire  and  fire  union  men. 

They  contmued  on  having  their  agreement  with  the  laborers'  association  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  when  we  went  out  and  went  to  work  for  another  man  who 
was  not  a  member  of  their  association  they  wanted  the  laborers  to  stop  work  on 
the  job  because  he  was  not  a  member  of  their  association.  The  man  was  willing 
to  pay  their  $200  initiation,  but  they  said  that  he  was  not  eligible — although  his 
credit  was  a  great  deal  better  than  85  per  cent  of  their  own  members— because 
he  did  not  happen  to  be  a  bricklayer  by  trade.  They  even  would  not  let  in  a 
stone  mason  as  a  contractor  over  there.  One  of  the  contractors  tt)ld  me  that  a 
stone  mason  was  not  eligible  as  a  contractor  of  masonry  because  he  was  not  a 
bricklayer.  It  was  a  kind  of  close  corporation.  They  commonly  would  ask  the 
laborers  to  stop  work;  the  laborers  would  stop  work,  and  they  would  use  their 
influence  then  with  the  owners  of  the  buildings  to  try  and  take  the  contract  away 
from  these  other  men.  We  went  along  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  we  never 
made  any  other  demands  on  the  contractors  to  sign  an  agreement  or  anything 
else.  We  went  along  keeping  our  agreement  under  the  6  months'  notice,  not  sug- 
gesting anything  to  tixem;  only  the  minute  we  received  that  communication  we 
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started  to  work  for  whoever  was  willing  to  hire  ns  and  pay  us  the  wages.  They 
harassed  our  organization  with  the  union  laborers,  and  tney  told  ns  that  they  had 
ns  np  the  spont.    They  did  not  say  up  the  spout,  but  they  used  language  I  can 


not  use  in  tne  presence  of  the  lady  there,  and  any  of  vou  gentlemen  will  not  use 
it;  but  finally  we  had  to  fetch  the  matter  up  in  the  building  trades  council.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  have  the  laborers  go  out  there  and  pull  their  men  off,  and  finally 
tried  to  harass  the  men  who  took  their  places.  When  this  matter  went  on,  I  told 
our  men  to  work  with  anybody  that  the  bosses  would  hire,  and  I  went  to  the 
laborers' president  and  asked  lum,  and  lie  said,  **  Well,  according  to  our  agree- 
ment with  the  boss  masons  we  can  not  work  with  anybody  that  is  not  a  member 
of  their  or^;anization.'*  I  said,  **  Well,  you  can  not  have  any  objection  to  our  men 
working  with  nonunion  men.  You  have  no  right  to  go  and  hound  those  men  that 
go  on  with  their  work,  and  you  have  no  right  to  kick  about  their  working  with 
nonunion  laborers  when  you  refuse  to  work." 

So  the  matter  came  up  before  the  building  trades  council,  and  the  coimcil  ordered 
the  laborers  to  break  their  agreement  with  the  master  masons,  because  the  master 
masons  were  working  to  the  detriment  of  one  of  the  trades  in  the  council,  which 
was  the  bricklayers.  And  then  from  that  time  on  they  began  starting  their  agita- 
tion, because  a  great  many  of  these  contractors  were  getting  work  who  did  not 
belonff  to  their  association,  and  so  their  association  would  be  on  the  line,  unless 
they  aid  something  on  a  gigantic  scale  to  check  it.  Along  in  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  September,  i  tnink  it  was — ^November — they  threatened  a  lockout. 
Twenty-five  of  the  reputable  contractors  of  the  city  of  Chicago  met  in  the  Builders* 
Club,  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  building  line,  both  material  men  and  con- 
tractors— called  a  meeting  and  said  they  would  not  lock  out  their  men;  that  they 
were  not  going  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  lot  of  chair  warmers  of  the  master  masons* 
association,  and  that  they  wanted  to  run  their  own  business  without  any  hindrance 
from  them.  I  immediately  notified  the  25  reputable  contractors  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  that  organized  labor  would  stand  behind  them;  that  we  would  rather 
have  uie  work  for  these  25  men  than  all  the  rest  of  the  contractors*  association  in 
Chicago.  Those  men,  by  some  means  or  other,  have  been  now  taken  into  their 
association,  with  the  exception  of  Fuller,  who  refused  to  break  his  a^^reements 
with  organized  labor.  Other  contractors,  regardless  of  their  names  being  signed 
to  agreements  which  we  have,  have  come  out  and  stated  before  the  public,  as 
honest  and  reputable  citizens,  that  we  are  arbitrary  and  unjust  to  them:  but  over 
their  own  sispatures  we  can  show  where  they  broke  agreements  signed  by  tliem. 
With  the  mul  men,  for  instance,  we  had  an  agreement  that  did  not  run  out  for 
one  year,  and  they  have  broken  it  off,  quite  a  number  of  them.  The  bosses  never 
have  hesitated  in  the  city  of  Chicago  to  break  their  word  to  the  labor  men.  They 
do  not  consider  that  we  are  human.  They  do  not  think  they  are  losing  their  man- 
liood  and  also  lying  when  they  tell  us  something,  became  they  do  not  consider  us 
ah  their  equals,  I  guess. 

Q.  Will  you  state  briefly  what  followed  in  the  way  of  an  effort  at  arbitration 
after  the  building  trades  rejected  the  Madden  arbitration? — ^A.  They  never  arbi- 
trated it. 

Q.  Well,  they  failed  on  their  side?— A.  It  did  not  fail ,  Mr.  Kennedy.  You  see  we 
have  to  refer  everything  of  importance  of  that  kind  to  a  referendum  vote.  The 
building  trades  council,  let  me  explain,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  individual 
unions.  We  make  our  own  agreements  with  our  own  bosses  irrespective  of  the 
council.  We  are  merely  in  the  council  for  mutual  protection.  There  won  d  not 
be  any  cause  for  a  building  trades  council  if  the  contractors  of  Chicago  would  be 
fair  and  act  honestly  and  live  up  to  the  agreements  which  they  sign.  I  can  cite 
cases,  hundreds  of  them,  where  the  contractors  signed  their  names  and  agreed  to 
certain  things  and  then  went  ri^ht  out  immediately  and  broke  their  agreements 
and  word.  If  they  would  act  fair  with  the  men  and  live  up  to  their  agreements, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  sympathetic  strike;  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  the  building  trades  council  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  building  trades  coun- 
cil is  created  here  for  the  mutual  protection  of  all  men  belonging  to  the  building 
trades.  I  can  tell  you  the  procedure  you  have  to  go  through  to  create  a  sympa- 
thetic strike.    A  sympathetic  strike  is  a  last  resort. 

Q.  That  has  been  told.  Will  you  state  the  effort  that  was  made  to  have  the 
mayor  arbitrate  the  difficulty  and  why  that  failed? — A.  There  was  not  any  effort 
made  on  behalf  of  the  men.  It  was  the  men  that  went  over  there  to  register  a 
kick  (to  use  the  vulgar  phrase)  against  the  irresponsible  men  who  were  being 
sworn  in  as  special  policemen.  The  mayor  said,  **  Is  there  no  way  to  settle  this 
difference?**  One  of  the  committee,  I  think  Mr.  Long,  said:  **  Well,  we  at  all 
times  have  been  willing  to  settle  the  thing  on  a  fair  basis.  We  are  willing  to  go 
before  the  general  pumic,  and  we  can  get  our  system  before  the  public,  but  we 
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do  not  want  to  go  and  back  the  material  combine/'  Mr.  Long  represents  the  gas 
fitters,  who  were  up  against  the  same  thing  we  were  np  against.  The  metid 
snjmly  houses  here  would  not  sell  anything.  You  could  not  get  a  screw;  you 
could  not  get  a  monkey  wrench  or  anythinfi^  of  that  kind  from  any  of  these  mate- 
rial supply  houses  unless  you  got  an  order  from  a  master  plumber.  For  instance, 
if  I  wanted  to  go  and  build  a  nouse  myself,  I  just  had  to  go  and  get  x>ermission 
from  the  bosses  before  I  could  get  any  material;  it  is  $1.50  for  rubble  stone  and 
$1  for  conmion  brick  and  $1.75  for  pressed  brick.  This  is  not  hearsay.  I  have 
been  in  the  master  masons'  association  when  the  statements  came  in  from  the 
different  companies,  when  the  lime  man  sold  so  many  barrels  of  lime.  I  was 
right  there  and  saw  the  check  come  in  from  him.  It  is  not  hearsay  with  me;  I 
saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  That  is  what  we  are  up  against.  We  want  open  com- 
X)etition  in  the  material  here.  We  want  to  see  capital  invested  here,  but  we  know 
very  well  that  capital  is  not  goin^  to  be  invested  when  they  can  only  buy  brick 
from  one  firm  ana  they  can  shove  it  up  as  high  as  they  like. 

Q.  What  did  the  mayor  suggest? — A.  The  mayor  suggested  it  himself.  He 
saia  would  we  be  willing  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  contractors  and  try  to 
fetch  about  a  settlement  in  this  matter.  I  said  to  the  mayor,  **  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  use  in  your  tiTring,  but  we  are  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  any- 
body to  settle  this  difficulty,  because  it  is  to  the  men's  interest  that  the  difficulty 
be  settled." 

Q.  Did  the  mayor  make  an  effort?— A.  Yes.  At  that  time,  when  I  told  him  I 
did  not  think  it  would  amount  to  anything  or  materialize,  I  told  him,  *  *  Mr.  Mayor, 
we  are  not  here  to  have  you  arbitrate  in  our  behalf  at  aU.  We  are  here  for  what 
we  told  you  before.  We  do  not  want  any  special  police  force  to  handle  this  mat- 
ter, but  whenever  any  one  of  our  men,  no  matter  who  it  is,  breaks  the  law  we 
want  him  punished,  and  whenever  you  can  show  us  where  any  of  our  men  have 
broken  the  law  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  telephone  to  our  respective  associa- 
tions and  we  will  get  the  men." 

Q.  Did  the  mayor  oi)en  negotiations  with  the  contractors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  with  your  organizations  also? — ^A.  When  he  asked  us  if  we  would  meet 
if  he  could  fetch  around  a  meeting  in  his  office  or  anywhere,  I  told  him,  of  course, 
it  would  be  all  right,  but  I  did  not  think  it  would  materialize;  I  did  not  think 
that  it  would  amount  to  anything,  as  they  did  not  want  to  arbitrate;  all  they 
wanted  to  do  was  to  sit  there,  these  fellows,  and  draw  their  salaries. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  formally  invite A.  (Interrupting.)  He  invited  the  masons. 

Q.  Invite  your  people  to  meet  with  him  for  that  purpose? — ^A.  Yes;  he  invited 
the  building  trades  council,  and  the  building  trades  council  signified  their  willing- 
ness to  meet  a  like  committee. 

Q.  Then  he  invited  the  contractors  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  hear  from  them? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  he  heard  anything  direct. 
I  believe  he  got  a  letter  through  the  press.  I  do  not  know  just  what  it  was,  but 
that  was  the  one  to  which  they  referred — ^keeping  his  nose  out  of  their  business; 
that  they  were  going  to  handle  this  thing  to  suit  themselves. 

Q.  They  rejected  his  effort  at  arbitration? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  If  there  was  no  organization  among  the  building  trades  in  Chicago,  do  you 
believe  there  would  be  general  building  going  on  in  the  city  now? — ^A.  Oh,  I  do 
not  know;  I  think  the  bosses  have  a  right  to  organize. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  I  say,  if  there  was  no  organization  among 
the  working  men  would  building,  in  your  opinion,  be  going  on  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  now? — A.  I  do  not  know  who  would  be  strong  enough  to  do  the  work. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  if  the  bosses  could  helj)  it.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
have  enough  help  to  do  the  work.  I  do  not  think  we  could  get  enough  brick. 
You  mean.  Would  the  condition  of  the  laboring  men  be  better  off  if  there  was  no 
organization? 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  If  there  was  no  labor  organization,  if  there  was 
no  organization  of  the  building  trades,  do  you  believe  that  building  would  be 
going  on  in  the  city  now? — A.  Not  in  the  way  it  is  going  at  the  present  time.  No, 
there  would  be  just  the  same  trouble,  only  it  would  be  worse.  There  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  rioting  goin^  on;  men  would  not  be  bound  together,  and  you  could 
not  control  them.  Now,  in  my  organization,  none  of  our  children,  wives,  fami- 
lies, and  none  of  our  men  are  suffering.  We  can  stay  out  for  three  years  and  all 
of  them  can  pet  plenty  to  eat.  We  are  not  giving  any  money  to  any  of  our  men, 
but  we  are  giving  them  all  the  stuff  that  any  man  needs,  and  it  is  the  best  that 
money  can  buy.  We  are  dishing  the  stuff  out  to  the  boys.  We  are  paying  11^ 
cents  for  smoked  meat  and  22  cents  for  coffee.  Wo  buy  it  at  wholesale  and  give 
them  a  better  article  and  take  care  of  them  for  less  money. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  would  be  the  wage  and  hour  condition  of  the  workers 
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of  Chicago  if  there  was  no  organization?— A.  Bricklayers  at  $1.50  a  day  and 
plumbers  about  $1. 

Q.  Hours  of  work?— A.  About  12. 

Cj.  Treatment  of  the  men;  what  would  that  be? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I 
believe  something  similar  to  the  slave  drivers  of  the  South.  A  man  would  not 
have  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  himself,  and  if  the  bosses  did  not  like  him,  it 
would  be  as  it  was  in  the  old  days — ^the  boss  would  knock  the  handle  out  of  a  pick 
and  knock  a  man  down.  The  laboring  men  would  not  be  recognized  in  the  courts. 
"W  e  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  these  Guineas  are  in  the  East.  What  I 
mean  by  Guineas  is  the  lower  class  of  Italians. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  a  labor  organization  a  trust?— A.  No;  I  consider  it  a  body 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 

Q.  It  has  been  charged A.  (Interrupting.)  Just  like  the  church,  only  better. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  as  a  result  of  labor  organizations  more  money  goes  out 
into  the  channels  of  trade  of  Chicago  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case? — ^A.  Why, 
I  know  the  merchant  has  to  live  off  it.  We  do  not  go  abroad  to  spend  our  money; 
we  do  not  get  enough;  and  the  more  money  we  get  the  better  it  is,  because  the 
merchant  gets  it  back.  All  we  want  is  a  good,  fair  show  before  the  public.  I 
never  heard  of  a  workingman  in  my  life  that  §ot  rich  off  his  work,  no  matter  how 
hard  he  worked.  I  am  president  of  my  organization  at  $5  less  a  week  than  I  was 
receiving  before.  I  want  to  just  cite  a  case  to  show  you  a  picture  of  these  con- 
tractors. I  was  born  and  raised  here  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  educated  in  the  public 
schools;  went  for  a  short  term  to  a  college  out  here  in  Kankakee — St.  Vincent's.  I 
have  worked  largely  here  since  I  was  big  enough  to  work.  My  father  was  a  con- 
tractor. I  am  considered  a  good  mechanic  at  my  work.  I  took  a  civil-service 
examination,  and,  if  I  do  say  it  myself,  I  was  the  only  man  that  was  not  afraid  to 
speak  up  in  any  company  in  favor  of  arbitration— never  hesitated  at  any  time  in 
behalf  of  arbitration,  because  it  is  men  first  and  money  afterwards.  Knowing 
that  my  term  of  office  will  expire  next  year  in  the  bricklayers'  union,  unless  they 
change  their  constitution  (which  I  do  not  think  they  would,  because  there  are 
plenty  of  men  just  as  good  as  I  am) ,  I  naturally  looked  a  little  ahead.  An  exami- 
nation came  up  for  sewer-pipe  inspector,  and  I  went  over  there  and  took  it.  I 
happened  to  be  third  on  the  list.  And  the  contractors  of  the  city  of  Chica^  came 
out  through  their  press  association — to  show  the  smallness  of  them — and  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  my  filling  that  xjosition;  the  idea  of  a  man  like  Gubbins  filling  the 
position  of  chief  sewer-pipe  inspector  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  when  I  am  willing 
now  or  at  any  time  to  stand  a  competitive  examination  with  any  man  in  the 
bosses'  association  for  that  position.  And  I  do  not  think  I  have  got  the  right  treat- 
ment. I  should  have  been  first  on  the  list,  but  I  happened  to  be  third.  But  the 
idea  was  this:  They  wanted  to  prejudice  the  markers  who  were  marking  that 
thing  up,  or  to  fetch  something  up  because  Mr.  Carroll  happens  to  be  aflSliated 
with  labor — ^he  is  no  more  than  anybody  else — ^but  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
civil  service  commissioners.  They  wanted  to  intimate  that  something  was  wrong 
or  would  be  wrong  if  I  was  marked  high  on  the  examination;  and  two  or  three 
weeks  afterwards  I  took  an  examination,  and  happened  to  be  first  on  that  exami- 
nation. That  was  for  tunnel  mason.  I  only  cite  that  case  to  show  you  how  they 
persecute  a  man  as  far  as  they  can.  They  ridicule  the  idea  of  a  workingman's 
being  a  commissioner,  when  I  can  show  you  that  a  majority  of  these  men  origi- 
nated a  darned  sight  lower  down  the  ladder  than  (jheorge  Gubbins,  and  some  of 
them  have  not  got  very  much  higher  up  the  ladder  than  I  have.  The  ones  that 
paid  $200  to  join  that  association  imagine  that  they  are  lifted  up  above  the  ordi- 
nary man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  belong  to  the  International  Bricklayers*  Associa- 
tion?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  relation  exists  between  that  association  and  what  is  known  as  the 
Western  Federation  of  Labor? — ^A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Do  they  afliliate  or  recognize  each  other? — A.  Oh,  no;  not  any  more  than 
one  Christian  recognizes  another;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Is  not  there  some  sort  of  a  clash  between  them  now  in  the  West? — A.  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of.    In  the  city  of  Frisco,  do  you  mean? 

Q.  No;  in  the  city  of  Butte.— A.  In  Frisco  tnere  is  some. 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  trouble  at  Butte? — A.  That  has  been  rectified.    Our  pres-  * 
ident  stopped  over  here.    I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  stop  over  here.    That  is 
how  he  "Dame  to  be  here — the  Western  Labor  League,  I  believe. 

Q.  The  Western  Federation  of  Labor? — A.  I  do  not  understand  the  details,  but 
there  were  too  factions  in  Butte,  Mont.  One  was  created  by  this  Whiteside,  who 
became  notorious  in  this  Daly  and  Clark  matter.  He  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
solving of  one  of  our  unions.    We  only  had  one  union  in  Butte,  Mont.,  but 
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throagh  Daly  and  Clark  or  Whiteside  the  anion  was  dissolved  there  and  they 
formed  two  unions.  The  old  union,  which  was  a  member  of  the  intemationsd 
body,  and  which  had  our  sympathy  in  Chicago  here,  was  dissolved  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  organizer,  who  went  there,  and  they  went  into  the  American  Labor 
League,  I  think  it  was;  but,  as  vou  say  positively,  it  is  the  Western  Federation 
of  Labor.  But  now  they  are  all  in  one  union.  No.  1  of  Butte,  Mont.,  is  now 
formed  by  the  bricklayers  and  stone  masons  in  Butte,  and  the  thing  is  now  as  it 
was  before  the  trouble. 

Q.  International  now? — A.  International. 

Q.  They  have  fallen  out  with  the  Western  Federation?— A.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  fallen  out;  they  were  not  in  until  No.  1  had  been  dissolved. 

Q.  There  was  quite  a  clash  between  the  two  and  they  would  not  march  in  the 
same  procession? — A.  You  know  sometimes  thest  bodies  disagree,  but  when  a 
little  conmion  sense  is  used  we  generally  come  together. 

Q.  Were  the  conditions  generally  with  respect  to  the  bricklayers  about  what 
you  have  stated  here  prior  to  their  organization  in  the  union?  What  wages  did 
they  get  before  the  organization?— A.  $1.75. 

Q.  And  how  many  hours  of  labor?— A.  Ten.  Well,  if  the  boys  felt  like  work- 
iuK  for  an  hour  or  so  over  time  they  did  not  get  anything  for  that. 

(^.  What  are  the  hours  and  wages  of  labor  now?— A.  Eight  hours  and  $4  at  a 
minimum. 

(J.  And  what  is  the  maximum? — A.  Well,  $4.  You  might  say  it  is  a  very  small 
raise,  but  the  supply  and  demand,  of  course,  you  know,  govern.  During  the 
World's  Fair  we  never  raised  our  wages,  but,  of  course,  wages  went  up,  and  some 
men  received  considerably  more  than  the  minimum  rate. 

Q.  Why  did  they  receive  more? — A.  Because  during  the  World's  Fair  the 
demand  was  so  much  greater. 

Q.  And  the  wages  responded  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? — ^A.  Yes;  that 
is,  a  contractor  wanted  a  man  and  he  could  not  get  him,  and  he  offered  him  more 
than  the  man  who  had  him. 

Q.  That  is  about  always  true,  is  it  not,  that  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
labor  it  conmiands  a  higher  price?^A.  Yes;  that  is,  if  labor  is  not  muzzled  by  a 
trust.  It  does  not  matter  how  much  of  a  demand  for  labor  there  is  if  the  bosses 
stand  out.  There  is  a  demand  for  labor  in  Chicago  to-day,  but  if  the  employers 
of  labor  stand  out  there  are  no  resources  fetched  to  the  lal>or  man.  You  can  not 
blame  a  man;  when  his  wife  and  children  are  starving,  he  wHl  do  things  that  he 
would  not  do  if  he  had  something  to  do. 

Q.  That  is  true.    Now,  is  your  union  a  benefit  organization? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Benefit?— A.  Well,  only  so  far  as  the  mortuary  fund;  we  have  an  accident 
fund. 

Q.  Have  you  sick  benefits? — ^A.  Not  for  sickness;  only  just  for  accidents. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  are  all  these  unions  pertaining  to  the  building  trades 
organized  on  about  the  same  principle  as  yours? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  never 
interested  myself  in  anybody  else's  interests. 

Q.  They  pay  for  accidental  injuries? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  Look  out  for  the  members? — A.  You  see,  we  charge  50  cents  a  month  dues, 
and  when  a  man  dies  his  widow  gets  $150.  If  a  man  falls  or  is  hurt  or  anything 
during  working  hours,  or  is  injured  getting  on  or  off  a  car,  going  or  coming  from 
work,  we  give  him  $5  a  week  for  75  weeks,  and  then  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  he  is 
not  better,  we  give  him  $75,  and  that  ends  his  benefits  derived  from  our  organiza- 
tion. For  this  50  cents  a  week  which  we  collect  he  has  all  the  privileges  of  the 
orfl»nization  that  any  other  man  has. 

Q.  Then  you  take  care  of  him,  in  case  of  a  strike,  out  of  a  fund? — A.  Oh, 
certainly. 

9-  The  union  fund?  Must  a  member  of  your  imion  get  permission  from  the 
imion  to  go  to  work,  or  does  he  apply  anywhere  to  get  work? — A.  You  mean  dur- 
ing times  of  strike? 

Q.  No;  under  normal  conditions. — A.  Our  men  work  for  anybody  that  will  hire 
them,  you  know;  but  while  we  had  our  agreement  with  the  bosses  we  could  only 
work  for  them. 

Q.  I  know;  I  understand  that. — ^A.  You  mean  do  we  tell  a  man  he  has  to  work 
for  this  man  or  that  man? 

Q.  Iwant  to  get  a  little  specific  information  just  bearing  directly  on  this  point. 
If  a  member  of  your  union  wants  to  work,  he  simply  goes  anywhere  and  inquires 
for  it  and  gets  it? — A.  Yes;  he  walks  around,  and  if  he  finds  a  man  that  wants  to 
hire  him  and  pay  him  the  wages  he  gets  it. 

Q.  Are  the  members  of  your  union  permitted  to  work  with  nonunion  men? — 
A.  No.  ^  T 
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Q.  Are  th©  members  of  your  union  x>ermitted  to  work  upon  a  building  where 
material  is  used  that  is  produced  by  nonunion  labor? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  force  or  coercion  to  induce  membership  in  the  union? — ^A. 
No,  we  just  go  round  and  get  a  job  and  go  on  the  job;  and  if  it  is  all  a  nonunion 
job,  we  walk  off  it;  but  if  there  are  only  one  or  two  men  who  are  not  union  men 
we  go  to  the  men  and  ask  them  if  the^  wish  to  join  the  union.  If  they  do  not 
they  say:  **  No,  we  will  not  join  the  union."  Then  we  go  to  the  boss  and  say  to 
the  boss:  **  You  have  two  men  on  there  who  refuse  to  join  the  union.  I  shall  have 
to  pull  my  men  off,  because  we  can  not  work  with  nonunion  men."  If  the  boss 
sees  lit  to  force  those  men  off,  they  go  off;  if  he  does  not,  my  men  will  go  off. 

Q.  Do  you  indorse  as  a  union  the  use  of  force  in  preventing  nonunion  men 
from  working?— A.  No;  we  do  not. 


Q.  Do  you  condemn  it? — A.  Yes^ 


Do  you  attempt  to  prevent  it?— A.  I  just  stated  that  I  myself  told  the  mayor 
that  we  wanted  him  to  punish  any  man,  no  matter  who  he  was,  who  broke  the 
law,  whether  he  was  in  the  labor  movement  or  not. 

Q.  You  believe  that  all  labor  unions  should  be  conducted  entirely  within  the 
law?— A.  I  do,  and  I  believe  they  ought  to  be  all  conducted  on  arbitration. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  sentiment  of  members  of  labor  unions  such  as  yon  are 
familiar  with? — ^A.  Yes;  when  you  can  arbitrate  with  men  whom  you  have  arbi- 
trated with  before,  and  they  like  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  your  exx)erience  where  the  union  has  deliber- 
ately attempted  to  prevent  nonunion  men  from  working— that  is,  by  agreement 
or  with  an  understanding  as  a  union? — A.  Yes;  our  union  did  with  the  bosses. 

(^.  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  nonunion  men. — A.  Yes;  I  am  speaking  about 
umon  men. 

Q.  Where  you  have  resorted A.  (Interrupting.)  Where  our  union  has 

§one  at  the  instigation  of  the  bosses  and  tried  to  scare  men  away  or  make  some 
emonstration. 

Q.  Tnis  they  have  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  bosses? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  suggestion  originated  outside  of  the  union  itself? — A.  It  originated 
witn  the  boss  maspns*  association.  They  told  me  they  would  stand  one-half  of  the 
expense  of  cleaning  out  any  job  in  Chicago  where  there  was  a  nonunion  man  or 
contractor  working. 

Q.  Did  you  clean  them  out? — A.  No;  but  our  agents  went  to  the  bosses  and  told 
them  if  they  did  not  join  their  association  we  would  not  work  for  them — intimi- 
dated them,  you  might  say — and  also  told  them  they  would  not  do  any  work;  and 
also  used  our  influence  to  take  their  work.  For  instance,  if  a  grocer  had  a  place, 
we  would  go  in  and  call  the  grocer  and  tell  him,  **  You  are  building  that  ouild- 
ing;  everybody  knows  it  is  a  scab  building,  and  nobody  will  trade  with  you,  etc." 
That  is  intimidation. 

Q.  In  a  case  where  union  labor  is  employed  has  the  employer  a  right  to  dis- 
charge or  hire  anyone  he  pleases,  provided,  of  course,  he  is  a  union  man? — A. 
Certainly;  that  has  always  been  provided;  that  is.  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  union  in  Chicago  that  would  not  allow  that  done.  You  know  there 
are  times  when  difficulties  arise  on  a  job,  and  certainly  some  man  has  got  to  take 
the  side  of  the  union.  If  a  man  speaks  up  for  the  other  men  and  is  discharged, 
we  have  such  a  man  as  we  call  a  steward  in  my  business — I  am  talking  now  about 
the  bricklayers  and  masons.  We  have  a  man  whom  we  designate  as  a  shop 
steward,  or,  rather,  a  job  steward.  He  is  the  man  who,  if  any  difficulty  arises,  will 
fetch  the  matter  before  the  contractor,  and  not  have  a  lot  of  men  standing  around 
and  arguing.  The  men  will  recite  the  ^evance  to  him,  and  he  will  try  to  settle 
the  difficulty  with  the  contractor.  Faibng  to  do  so,  he  telephones  down  at  noon- 
time, so  as  not  to  delay  the  work;  he  telephones  down  to  our  office  and  we  send 
one  of  the  business  agents,  or  I  go  myself.  My  time  is  wholly  occupied  in  the 
interest  of  my  organization.  Then  we  use  every  endeavor  to  settle  whatever  the 
difficulty  is.  Then  after  the  matter  is  settled— say  the  next  morning— he  discharges 
this  man  who  is  steward,  while  the  man  is  doing  as  much  as  anybody  else  on  the  job. 
He  merely  discharges  that  man  because  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  steward. 
We  immediately  pull  our  men  off.  After  he  reinstates  that  man  and  when  we 
reinstate  the  men,  the  man  will  certainly  have  to  do  an  honest  day's  work,  and 
he  will  have  to  do  as  much  as  any  other  man  and  hold  his  own.  If  not,  we  will 
not  see  the  boss  on  his  behalf.    We  will  not  see  the  boss  imx)osed  upon. 

Q.  You  only  take  the  quarrel  up  where  you  believe  the  man  is  discharged 
because  of  his  association?— A.  Because  of  ms  standing  up  for  the  men. 

Q.  And  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  the  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  question  of  incompetency  or  drunkenness  or  anything  of  that  sort,  you 
concede  the  right  of  the  employer  to  discharge? — A.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
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mason  contractor  in  Chica&^o  that  can  ever  say  that  we  have  ever  tried  to  force 
him  to  keep  such  men.  Wnile  yon  are  asking  the  question,  I  want  to  state  some 
of  the  things  we  have  on  that  line.  I  can  cite  to  you  a  number  of  jobs.  This 
man  who  is  president  of  the  building  contractors*  council,  Billy  0*Brien,isaman 
who  stands  around  with  a  fat  roll  of  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  calls  men 
everything  under  the  sun.  It  is  fortunate  for  O'Brien  that  I  never  worked  for 
him,  or  else  there  would  be  a  case  for  the  coroner.  But  he  will  just  stand  around 
there  and  fire  men  simply  because  he  thinks  it  will  put  the  fear  of  God  in  their 
hearts  and  make  them  work  for  him.  And  I  went  over  to  this  job  of  Slouitt's 
on  Michigan  avenue,  where  a  report  came  to  me  that  they  were  firing  them  by 
tens.  Naturallv  a  man  is  a  little  nervous,  and  they  would  not  ^ve  b  man  a 
chance.  Usually  he  was  a  good  man,  but  they  just  fired  him,  knowing  that  when 
they  got  tired  of  firing  them  the  men  would  be  so  they  would  do  anvthing  they 
would  tell  them.  I  went  on  to  the  job  and  saw  the  foreman  and  told  him  that 
this  thing  was  our  business,  and  that  we  did  not  mean  to  have  them  hiring  and 
firing  men,  and  we  did  not  want  to  have  them  giving  a  man  only  a  half  hour's 
trial ;  it  was  not  fair,  it  was  not  honest,  and  it  was  not  right.  And  I  told  them  if 
they  engaged  another  bunch  of  10  men  and  discharged  them,  I  would  stop  the 
job.  And  when  they  saw  I  intended  to  do  what  I  said,  those  men  went  on.  Of 
course,  there  were  some  discharged,  but  it  was  not  as  it  had  been  before.  I  know 
a  man  named  Sproul,  who  is  one  of  the  big  contractors  in  Chicago,  who  has  a 
tendency,  if  he  nas  50  or  60  men  working  for  him  and  there  are  10  or  15  men  out- 
side waiting  for  a  job,  to  pull  out  10  or  15  of  those  he  hts  and  put  these  in  their 
places  without  any  reason.    That  is  not  fair  in  any  case. 

Q.  Briefly,  then,  you  do  not  interfere  as  a  union  except  where  )rou  believe  it  is 
a  case  of  persecution  ?— A.  I  interfere  where  I  find  cases  of  that  Innd. 

Q.  Does  your  union  place  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  do 
in  a  day? — A.  No.  I  want  to  cite  here  that  we  used  to  work  10  hours  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  prior  to  1883  and  1884.  In  those  days  we  used  to  lay,  on  an  average, 
on  an  ordinary  wall,  about  a  thousand  brick  a  day;  that  is,  a  12-inch  wall.  Now, 
we  work  8  hours,  and  we  have  got  to  lay  up  a  thousand  more  than  that.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  serving  my  own  time  at  the  trade,  a  man  used  to  have  a  chance  to 
smoke.  Now  a  man  can  not  come  down  oflf  the  wall  for  any  reason  whatever. 
A  bricklayer  has  a  space  of  5  or  6  feet,  maybe,  and  we  have  men  who  get  a  little 
more  space.  The  foreman  says,  **  Let  her  go."  Up  goes  the  line.  **  Let  her  so 
up. '  It  goes  again.  And  these  men  have  got  to  keep  this  gait  up  along  this  wall, 
and  if  a  man  has  to  come  down  for  any  reason,  many  a  time  he  is  put  off  the  wall. 
He  can  not  stand  there  4  hours,  maybe.  But  those  men  are  working  the  hardest 
gait  they  can.  I  have  worked  so  hard  that  my  wife  had  to  push  me  out  of  bed  in 
the  morning,  I  was  so  stiff. 

Q.  Does  that  man  have  to  fill  up  that  gap? — ^A.  I  have  had  to  keep  up  to 
them  until  I  was  tired. 

Q.  You  had  to  do  it  until  you  got  it  filled  up,  8  hours? — A.  Yes;  8  hours;  and 
they  say,  what  kind  of  an  eye  have  you  got  ?    Come  down  here  and  fill  that  up. 

Q.  And  then,  the  men  are  practically  on  an  equality  in  the  amount  of  work?— 
A.  The  fast  man  is  the  measure;  what  they  call  the  dog  driver. 

Q.  The  fastest  man  is  the  thermometer  for  the  others  ?  The  others  have  got  to 
keep  pace? — ^A.  You  understand,  for  these  men  on  the  comer  they  pick  out  the 
fast  men. 

Q.  He  leads,  and  the  others  must  keep  up  to  him? — A.  The  man  on  the  comer 
has  only  just  a  few  bricks  on  the  comer  to  keep  the  thing  going.  The  other  fel- 
low takes  from  him  and  the  third  man  from  him,  and  you  have  so  many  brick. 
You  have  sometimes  8,  sometimes  6,  sometimes  7.  I  nave  worked  on  a  pier  14 
brick  and  the  other  fellow  had  2;  sometimes  I  have  only  had  2  and  the  other 
fellow  14.    He  had  to  lay  his  14  brick  while  I  laid  2. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  workman  can  not  keep  up  at  the  pace  set ;  is  he  discharged? — 
A.  They  are  discharged;  they  can  not  ^et  anytning  to  do  if  they  fail. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  had  any  difSculty  with  machinery?    I  am  speaking 
somewhat  at  random. — ^A.  We  do  not  have  any  now. 
,     <J.  What  are  your  rules  with  respect  to  apprentices;  are  there  any  in  your 
union? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  them? — ^A.  They  are  permitted  under  certain  rules. 

Q.  Under  certain  rules? — ^A.  The  contractors  took  advantage  of  the  apprentice 
system  in  our  line  of  business.  We  used  to  give  1 — after  a  contractor  was  2 
yeais  in  business,  if  we  saw  he  was  what  we  called  staple,  you  know,  substantial; 
we  would  give  him  1  apprentice;  then  the  next  year  after  that  he  could  take 
another  one,  and  then  the  next  year  another;  so  that  it  was  8  years  of  service  and 
he  always  had  8  apprentices.    Some  of  them  used  to  take  advantage  of  that 
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fact,  and  they  would  not  have  work  to  keep  the  boys  Koing.  Of  course,  they 
would  have  to  come  and  swear  that  they  had  work  enough  to  Keep  the  boys  going 
and  that  they  would  pay  the  boys  so  much  per  year  and  then  send  them  to  school 
during  the  winter  months;  and  that  they  have  not  done,  either;  but  they  have 
taken  their  oath.  We  do  not  believe  them  under  oath;  we  do  not  recognize  their 
oath.  Just  as  soon  as  the  winter  months  come  they  let  their  apprentices  go. 
They  have  to  give  a  boy  a  Bible  and  $50  when  the  time  is  up,  but  they  never  have 
done  anything.  They  never  buy  them  a  suit  of  clothes.  They  never  have  done 
anything,  only  what  would  fill  their  pockets  with  gold. 

Q.  When  a  member  of  your  union  wants  to  j?o  into  business  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent builder,  boss,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  he  is  no  longer  eligible? — ^A.  He 
was  not,  on  account  of  our  arbitration  with  the  bosses;  but  now  he  is. 

Q.  Can  still  be  a  member  of  your  union? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  employ  labor? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  he  work  himself? — A.  Sure;  1  member  of  a  firm. 

Q.  Can  work  on  the  building? — A.  We  have  to  limit  a  firm  to  1  member 
working  on  any  one  building.  If  we  do  not,  10  men  could  get  together  and  form 
a  firm,  and  those  10  men  could  work.  The  general  contractor  takes  a  large  job 
cheap,  and  he  loses.  If  those  10  men  took  a  30b  cheap,  they  would  not  make  fs  a 
day,  where  the  regular  rato  is  $4.    We  have  to  ^^rd  against  that. 

Q.  The  fact  that  he  is  his  own  boss  does  not  discharge  him  from  any  obligation 
to  abide  by  all  the  rules  as  to  the  number  of  hours  he  must  work?— A.  Oh,  cer- 
tainly, he  must  live  up  to  the  rules  of  our  organization.  You  see  he  ceases  to 
have  anything  to  say.  In  our  union  he  can  hold  his  card,  but  he  is  not  given  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  without  a  two-thirds  voto  of  the  body,  because  it  would  not 
be  right  for  a  contractor,  an  employer,  to  go  on  the  floor  and  talk  and  settle  our 
matters.  But  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  man  refused  the  floor  ii  he  asks  for  the 
floor.  It  is  always  put  before  the  meeting,  *  *  Shall  brother  So  and  So  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor?  "  and  it  is  always  carried;  it  has  been  in  my  time. 

Q.  His  interests,  of  course,  are  considered  different  from  yours?— A.  Yes;  the 
minute  he  becomes  a  contractor. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  bricklayers  to-day  as  compared  with  your 
condition  before  the  organization  of  the  union? — A.  I  should  really  not  know  how 
to  make  a  comparison  any  more  than  taking 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Socially  and  financially?— A.  Any  more  than  taking  the 
savages  in  Africa,  you  know,  in  the  savage  state,  and  us  fellows  the  way  we  are. 
That  is  about  the  only  comparison  I  could  make. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  very  wide  distinction,  do  you  not  think — show  a  wonderful 
advance? — A.  We  acknowledge  we  have  advanced.  Science  has  advanced,  every- 
thing has  advanced,  and  we  have  got  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Q.  So,  the  condition  of  the  men  in  the  union  has  vastly  improved,  in  your 
judgment,  since  the  formation  of  the  labor  organization? — A.  Certainly,  just  the 
same  as  the  services  of  the  Pagans  before  religion.  I  consider  they  enlighten  the 
people,  and  I  think  the  trade  unions  have  enlightened  the  workingmen  to  their 
own  betterment. 

<^.  And  vastly  improved  their  condition? — ^A.  Vastly  improved  their  con- 
dition. 

Q.  Could  this  change  have  been  brought  about  except  by  the  formation  of  the 
labor  union? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  how,  if  we  were  left  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  union  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  labor  in  maintaining  its  dignity  and  respect  and  its  ability  to 
maintain  a  fair  compensation? — A.  I  know  that  virithout  it  we  could  not  get  it.  I 
want  to  state  right  here  that  in  the  cities  of  Liverpool  and  London  the  brick- 
layers lay  400  brick  a  day.  That  is  their  limit.  1  want  to  state  we  are  way 
behind  time  here  as  far  as  labor  organization  is  concerned.  A  man  there  has 
time,  like  a  clerk  in  an  office;  he  has  a  chance  to  smoke  once  in  a  while;  but  we 
have  not  got  those  things.  We  are  like  a  niece  of  machinery.  That  is  the  rea- 
son they  have  never  had  a  machine  to  do  brickwork  in  Chicago,  because  they 
have  human  machines. 

Q.  Well,  the  English  are  proverbially  slow. — A.  I  wish  we  could  be  that. 

Q.  In  Butte,  Mont.,  our  masons  receive  75  cents  an  hour. — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 
Well,  of  course,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different  there. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  oi)en  competition.  I  think  you  were  speaking  of 
the  material  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  distinction  do  you  draw  between  your  labor  organization  and  the 
organization  of  those  men  to  control  the  price  of  materials? — A.  We  help  the  many 
and  they  help  the  few.  Another  thing  is  this,  we  do  not  restrict,  we  are  not 
averse  to,  competition.  There  are  two  classes  of  men  whom  we  have  to  deal  with, 
the  scab  and  the  nonunion  man. 
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(J.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  scab  and  a  nonunion  man? — A.  A  non- 
union man  is  a  man  who  never  belonged  to  a  labor  organization,  but  who  would 
not  take  any  other  man's  place  when  he  is  out  on  a  strike.  There  are  many  of 
those  men  in  this  town,  and  there  is  never  any  controversy  between  them  and  the 
union  men.  The  man  we  consider  a  scab  is  a  man  who  follows  ftrom  place  to 
place,  who  is  not  a  mechanic,  who  is  wrong  somewhere — he  is  degenerated  or 
something  else — he  is  wrong  because  if  he  was  not  he  would  belong  to  a  labor 
organization,  because  he  could  see  that  it  is  to  his  own  advancement  to  belong  to 
one.  But  it  is  either  a  man  who  has  designs  to  break  the  laws  of  some  organiza- 
tion which  he  agreed  to  uphold,  or  he  has  done  some  criminal  act  and  had  to  get 
out  and  travel  imder  an  assumed  name,  or  something  else.  Those  are  the  men 
who  go  from  place  to  place. 

Q.  What  you  call  a  scab  is  a  man  that  has  belonged  to  some  organization  and 
got  into  trouble? — A.  Not  necessarily.  He  is  a  man  who  will  go  out,  while  a 
man  is  out  pulling  for  his  rights,  and  take  his  place. 

Q.  Nonunion  men,  you  say,  do  not  do  that; — A.  I  say  nonunion  men  can  do 
it,  but  I  say  there  are  nonunion  men  who  will  not  do  that.  A  scab  is  a  man  who 
either  belongs  to  a  union  and  has  been  fined  in  his  organization  for  some  overt 
violation  of  the  laws  he  has  helped  to  make,  or  has  gone  to  work  deliberately 
coming  in  here  and  knowing  that  he  is  trying  to  take  the  bread  and  butter  out  of 
a  man's  mouth.    That  is  a  scab. 

Q.  You  condemn  the  formation  of  a  combination  of  the  men  who  sell  material 
for  building  purposes  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  prices? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  they  all  ought  to  be  in  competition?— A.  Yes;  and  I  think  the 
way  to  solve  that  is  to  have  a  little  legislation.  There  is  legislation  here  that 
you  can  only  charge  a  certain  i)ercentage  for  borrowed  money.  Their  money  is 
only  borrowed  when  it  is  to  be  put  into  material.  I  believe  that  if  we  had  laws 
that  those  combinations  could  only  charge  for  their  products  the  legal  percent- 
age it  would  increase  the  cost  to  so  much  that  it  would  only  amount  to  what  the 
State  law  is  in  regard  to  the  legal  percentage  on  their  money;  that  is  8  per  cent 
in  this  State.  Then  1  would  not  care  if  they  held  the  whole  thing.  But  take 
Rockefeller;  he  gives  a  million  dollars  to  his  university,  and  he  sends  up  oil  15 
cents  and  makes  the  whole  country  pay  for  it  and  they  think  he  is  a  philanthro- 
pist; but  he  ought  to  be  hung. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  the  formation  or  the  aggregation  of  a 
number  of  men  into  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  the  price  of 
labor,  and  the  organization  of  any  other  men  to  put  up  the  price  of  material? — A. 
Yes;  I  do.  Organized  labor  gets  money  and  puts  it  into  circulation;  Rockefeller 
gets  it  and  he  puts  it  into  Europe  and  into  bonds. 

Q.  There  are  other  men  besides  Rockefeller?— A.  I  am  only  citing  him  as  an 
example.  Thejr  will  start  a  free  library,  and  nobody  pays  for  it  except  those  that 
are  buying  their  products. 

Q.  You  say  these  material  men — they  are  various  firms? — A.  Various  firms. 
Take  the  brickmakers — Davis,  Snyder,  Whittaker.  They  sold  four  and  a  half 
million  brick  to  Bums  &  Thorheimer,  and  we  would  not  lay  a  brick  because  we 
Were  with  the  contractors'  council  at  that  time — afi&liated  with  them.  They  lost 
four  million  and  a  half  brick  because  we  notified  Thorheimer  that  we  would  not 
lay  them,  and  he  said,  if  these  men  won't  lay  them  we  can  not  buy  them.  That 
is  the  way. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  could  not? — A.  We  could  not,  because  our  agreements  with 
the  contractors  were  such  that  we  could  not. 

Q.  They  stipulated  that  you  should  not  lay  certain  brick? — ^A.  No;  they  put  a 
man  in  bad  standing  in  their  association  and  we  could  not  work  for  him. 

Q.  In  effect,  then,  it  is  the  building  contractors'  association  who  boycotted  the 
products  of  tne  material  men?— A.  Yes;  certainly,  that  is  what  I  told  you;  that 
is  what  I  am  here  for,  to  tell  you  that  this  whole  lockout  was  put  in  force  and 
maintained  by  the  mason  contractors'  association  of  the  city  of  Chicago  through 
forming  this  contractors'  council.  And  I  want  to  state  that  any  contractor  who 
would  not  buy  any  material  of  certain  men  who  were  in  this  combine,  and  who 
gave  a  certain  i)ercentage  of  their  profits  to  the  masons  and  builders'  association, 
could  not  go  to  the  Union  Pressed  Brick  Company  and  buy  pressed  brick;  he 
could  only  go  to  Renold's  &  Jennings;  he  could  not  go  to  any  of  the  other  pressed 
brick  concerns;  to  Purington,  and  S.  S.  Eimbell,  Thomas  Molton  Brick  com- 
panies— and  there  is  one  other  firm,  I  do  not  know  who  they  are — ^but  he  could 
not  buy  pressed  brick  except  from  those  firms  that  were  in  the  deal.  Now,  on 
that  pressed  brick  that  was  worth  from  $12  to  probably  $18,  they  charged  a 
dollar  a  thousand  more  to  an  outsider  than  they  charged  to  a  member  of  the 
bosses  association.  For  every  bit  of  brick  they  sold  to  a  man  outside,  they  sent 
over  a  dollar  to  the  masons  and  builders'  association  that  went  into  their  treas- 
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nry.  For  brick  from  $18  to  $23  they  charged  $2,  and  so  on  np  to  $5.  The  lime 
companies,  if  they  sold  so  much  lime,  would  send  a  statement  over,  their  bill  and 
their  check.  I  was  in  the  office  when  it  was  received,  and  saw  it  come  there 
and  went  over  it.  I  don't  remember  inst  now  the  amount,  but  the  secretary 
and  I  went  over  it  at  the  time  and  I  said,  **  That  is  pretty  ^ood."  He  said,  **  yet." 
At  that  time  friendlv  relations  existed  between  their  association  and  ours,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  show  me  those  things.  So  that  when  I  became  aware  of  those 
things  I  fetched  it  np  before  onr  organization.  They  used  ns  as  a  whip.  A  con- 
tractor who  would  not  buy  of  these  material  men,  if  he  bought  outside,  would 
be  fined  from  $15  to  $200  by  the  boss  masons'  association,  and  he  had  to  pay  that 
in.  If  he  did  not  pay  it,  he  could  not  have  any  of  our  men  work  for  him.  They 
would  say,  **Well,  we  have  got  you;  you  can  not  hire  any  bricklayers  or  any 
laborers." 

Q.  Can  not  the  dealers  In  materials  go  into  that  association ,  or  are  they  barred? — 
A.  No;  they  are  boycotted.  There  is  one  man — he  ought  to  be  cited  before  this 
committee. 

Q.  What  does  he  deal  in?— A.  President  of  the  Union  Brick  Company,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  Also  one  of  the  oldest  material  firms  in 
Chicago,  the  Sterns  Lime  Company,  they  boycotted  last  year. 

Q.  The  building  trades  council? — A.  They  sent  over  when  this  lockout  came 
out  and  asked  Mr.  Post  if  they  would  not  come  in  and  help  out  in  this.  He  said, 
**  Well,  you  fellows  have  got  awful  cheek.  You  have  boycotted  me  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  would  not  let  me  sell  any  stuff,  and  would  not  let  them  use  my 
stuff,  and  yet  you  seek  to  keep  me  from  selling  my  stuff."  He  told  them  they 
could  go  where  the  climate  was  warmer. 

Q.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  according  to  your  statement,  that  your  labor  unions 
are  being  censured  for  what  are  really  the  sins  of  the  building  association? — A. 
Certainly,  we  are  in  position  to  prove  that. 

Q.  They  have  simply  used  you  as  a  whip?— A.  You  understand  the  condition  of 
affairs. 

Q.  For  the  material  dealers? — A.  Yes;  I  want  to  ejrolain  the  condition  of  affairs. 
You  see  there  has  been  a  certain  boycott  on  some  of  the  papers  here  by  organ- 
ized labor,  different  branches,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  a  feeling  existing  because 
the  papers  have  acted  very  unfairly  in  my  estimation  toward  organized  labor  at 
all  times.  They  have  not  given  our  side  of  it  in  a  proper  way  before  the  public. 
We  often  get  a  statement  sometimes  that  is  very  nearly  right,  but  a  word  is  left 
out  here  and  there,  and  that  word  changes  the  whole  sense.  It  makes  you  make 
a  statement  that  you  did  not  make,  hy  leaving  out  one  word. 

Q.  Is  that  generally  true  of  the  Chicago  press? — A.  Of  the  Chicago  press. 

Q.  In  your  judgment?— A.  In  its  entirety;  none  of  them  are  fair,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Q.  You  believe  they  are  all  inimical  to  union  labor?— A.  Yes,  I  do;  because  if 
they  were  not — and  another  thing  I  think  you  should  have  is  that  there  should  be 
legislation  fetched  to  bear  upon  the  papers.  They  are  given  too  much  liberty  now 
in  this  country;  they  shoula  not  be  allowed  to  make  false  statements.  They  come 
out  to-day  with  an  article  making  you  say  this  or  that,  and  you  have  no  redress 
whatever  when  you  did  not  say  it.  The  idea  is  this:  The  poor  man  has  not  the 
money  to  fight  them  or  anything  of  that  kind;  but  if  there  was  legislation 
enacted  in  the  different  States  to  stop  these  hot-stuff  stories  of  the  press,  and  they 
were  made  to  come  out  and  tell  the  honest,  plain,  unvarnished  truth,  so  that  iHJople 
who  are  neither  interested  in  fighting  the  labor  unions  nor  in  them  would  under- 
stand all  the  different  features,  I  think  that  the  matter  would  be  settled.  Just  as 
our  international  president  states,  I  do  not  think  that  they  wish  to  publish  our 
share  of  the  facts.  We  will  not  object  to  one  coming  out  before  the  other,  but 
give  them  the  facts.  I  do  not  think  that  so  much  of  the  feeling  that  is  expressed 
for  the  bosses  and  the  contempt  felt  for  the  unions  would  be  felt  in  the  mmds  of 
the  general  public. 

Q.  You  believe  that  there  is  too  much  freedom  of  the  press  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  really  do.  I  think  that  some  men  can  go  and  make  statements  to  the  press,  and 
unless  you  are  in  a  financial  position  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  you  can  not  do  any- 
thing to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  ELa^rris.)  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Gubbins,  that  all  is  good  on  one 
side  and  all  is  bad  on  the  other? — A.  No;  I  know  we  have  made  mistakes,  and  we 
are  possibly  making  them  at  all  times.  I  know  that  some  of  the  contractors  have 
grievances  with  us;  we  recognize  that  fact.  If  we  did  not,  we  should  not  want 
to  arbitrate  with  them. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  mistakes  may  be  made  on  both  sides  now? — A.  Yes;  it 
is  possible  there  are.    I  am  not  maintaining  that  we  are  the  whole  thing  and  the 
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contractors  nothing.  I  say  if  they  showed  a  tendency  to  meet  us  fairly,  if  they 
wanted  to  arbitrate,  if  they  did  not  want  to  crush  us,  if  they  wanted  to  be  prac- 
tical, there  would  be  no  trouble. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  some  good  men  amouR  the  contractors? — A.  Some  of  the 
best  men.  I  heard  a  man  namea  Webster  testify;  and  if  we  had  men  in  the  build- 
ing business  like  this  man  Webster,  of  the  Webster  Manufacturing  Company,  we 
should  have  no  trouble,  because  that  man  is  humane  and  his  heart  is  in  the  right 
place.  We  have  got  a  few  contractors  like  Webster,  and  it  is  too  bad  they  are  in 
the  minority. 

Q.  If  good  men,  then,  get  in  the  ascendency  among  contractors,  you  think 
everything  will  be  all  right?— A.  I  do  think  so.  Mr.  Falkenau,  of  the  press  com- 
mittee, and  the  man  who  is  making  all  the  public  statements,  told  me  in  his  office 
last  May,  I  believe  it  was,  that  he  wordd  not  belong  to  that  damned  band  of  rob- 
bers over  there  onlv  that  he  could  not  get  bricklayers  unless  he  belonged  to  them; 
and  now  he  is  on  the  press  committee. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  had  your  contract  with  the  contractors A.  (Interrupt- 
ing.) That  was  while  we  were  in  there;  but  Falkenau  discharged  a  man  by  the 
name  of 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  They  were  pretty  fair  fellows  at  that  time,  were  they  not? — 
A.  Now,  we  at  all  times — when  1  found  the  arbitrary  methods  that  were  used  to 
hoodwink  the  public  and  that  they  were  using  us  as  a  whip  to  whip  them  all  in, 
I  recognized  this  fact:  that  it  is  better  for  everything  if  there  is  lots  of  work 
going  on.  If  the  laboring  man  is  prosperous,  the  merchant  is  prosperous,  and 
everybody  is  pro6i)erou8  along  the  Ime. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  contractor  that  everybody  be 
prosi)erous? — A.  Yes;  oh,  yes.  I  say  if  they  would  use  proper  and  ordinary  busi- 
ness tactics;  but  if  you  would  see  the  statements  in  the  papers  issued  by  the  con- 
tractors you  would  find  what  their  methods  are.  They  have  tried  to  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  public  was  going  to  be  gouged.  But  it  is  not  always 
the  man  who  prays  that  is  the  honest  man.  The  man  who  halloos  '*  Stop,  thief," 
probably  is  the  biggest  thief. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  all  the  contractors  want  to  make  slaves  of  the  work- 
ingmen?— A.  No;  I  do  not.  We  have  some  very  good  contractors,  and  I  am 
sorry  some  of  them  have  lined  up  and  taken  the  i)osition  they  have.  If  they 
understood  the  conditions  that  have  come  up,  I  do  not  think  they  would  stand  as 
they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  human  nature  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  classes? — ^A. 
Certainly;  if  they  use  the  same  reason,  it  is  the  same.  One  man  has  a  greater 
amount  of  reasoning  than  another,  and  of  course  he  may  see  a  thing  quicker 
than  another;  and  another  man  has  not  the  same  faculty,  and  it  takes  him  a 
little  longer;  but  he  will  generally  come  around.  I  say  that  there  is  no  vray  of 
settling  this  difficulty  except  through  arbitration. 

Q,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  no  confidence  that  the  contractors 
would  stand  by  their  agreements? — A.  I  know;  but  this  lockout  has  been  such 
that  I  can  not  suppose  that  these  men  who  would  sign  their  names — that  the 
business  committee  would  be  placed  so  low  in  the  estimate  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, not  only  of  Chicago,  but  of  the  whole  Union.  I  believe  that  possibly  they 
would  stand  by  their  agreement,  because  the  whole  thing  would  have  to  be 
fetched  about — if  it  was  fetched  about — in  such  a  way  that  whichever  side  broke 
faith  could  be  fetched  before  the  public  in  a  proper  way.  We  should  have  to 
have  judges  on  the  bench — men  of  influence — in  such  a  way  that  they  would  have 
weight  enough  to  do  the  thing.  Now,  I  will  state  that  anything  that  comes  from 
Judge  McConnell — if  he  pives  out  anything,  I  say,  it  is  not  cut  out,  because  his 
standing  is  so  great  in  this  community  that  even  if  the  papers  refused  to  publish 
the  statement  over  his  name,  if  he  was  to  send  out  circulars,  he  would  fill  the 
biggest  auditorium  we  have  in  this  city.  The  general  public  would  know  if 
Judge  McConnell  said  anything;  they  have  so  much  confidence  m  him;  they  know 
he  would  not  lie. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  newspaper  men  are  men  of  honor? — A.  I  believe  the 
reporters  of  the  newspapers  have  been  very  liberal  and  very  fair.  We  have  no 
difficulty  with  the  reporters.  It  is  after  it  gets  out  of  their  hands.  We  have 
seen  many  and  many  a  report  fairly  written  down  by  the  reporters  as  we  would 
like  to  have  it,  and  it  goes  in  to  the  city  editor,  and  he  has  his  scissors  there,  and 
he  doesn't  do  a  thing  to  it;  he  cuts  it  up. 

Q.  Are  not  the  city  editors,  as  a  rule A.  (Interrupting.)  Well,  the  sport- 
ing editor,  or  whoever  it  is — I  do  not  know  who  it  is  that  has  it,  but  somebody 
has  it,  and  he  doesn't  do  a  thing  to  it.     |  Laughter.] 

Q.  Really,  you  feel  better  toward  the  citizens  of  Chicago  than  you  have 
expressed  in  your  statement,  do  you  not? — A.  Citizens  of  Chicago? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  I  certainly  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  them.  It  is  my  home 
town. 

Q.  I  was  going  away  to  my  home  feeling  that  Chicago  was  very  bad, — ^A.  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  citizens  of  Chicago;  the  job  I  have  is  to  live  there. 
But  I  know  the  sentiment  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago.  I  have  lived  here  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  and  when  they  can  see  bnt  one  side  of  the  case  and  the 
other  side  can  not  be  put  to  them,  they  naturally  labor  under  the  impression  that 
we  have  no  other  side,  and  that  everything  they  see  and  hear  is  true,  because  it  is 
not  contradicted.  It  is  not  contradicted  because  we  can  not  get  it  before  the 
people.  We  have  not  money  enough,  like  some  politicians,  to  buy  a  paper  to 
advocate  our  cause. 

Q.  I  have  noticed  since  I  came  here  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  have 
expressed  very  liberal  views  in  regard  to  organized  labor.  Does  organized  labor 
have  that  liberal  view  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  men  who  employ  them. — 
A.  They  do.  If  you  will  remember,  a  few  days  ago,  when  we  were  m  the  other 
place,  this  man  came  in  and  you  heard  statements  here  that  would  lead  anybody 
to  believe,  and  I  do  believe,  that  he  is  a  good  humane  man,  and  that  his  heart  was 
in  the  right  place.  And  this  gentleman  in  the  middle  asked  him  a  question  in 
regard  to  the  building  line,  and  he  immediately  said, ''  That  is  a  thing  we  have 
to  fight;  that  is  something  we  have  got  to  put  down."  Now,  that  man  simply 
gives — ^he  is  not  familiar  with  it  except  from  hearsay.  He  immediately  said  that 
the  building  trades  council  was  a  thing  that  was  against  public  policy,  because 
he  was  not  familiar  with  it;  but  he  talked  very  intelligently  ana  very  nicely  of 
the  propositions  that  were  nearest  to  his  pocketbook,  because  he  had  investigated 
those  things  and  he  did  not  take  hearsay.  But  in  the  other  he  had  heard  and 
seen  these  statements  in  the  papers,  and  come  to  believe  them  himself.  But  I 
know  if  the  matter  was  explained  to  him— I  would  not  hesitate  a  minute  in  hav- 
ing that  man — now,  he  is  a  big  manufacturer — I  would  ask  him  to  act  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  masons  and  oricklayers,  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  for  us  in  our 
differences.  Still  that  man  had  been  so  misled  by  statements,  either  made  ver- 
bally to  him  or  read  by  him,  as  to  condemn  us  here  at  this  hearing.  Is  not  that 
right?    Did  he  not  say  that  now? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  I  have  a  recollection  of  something;  about  it.— A.  He  is  a 
smart  man,  so  you  see  that  he  and  a  great  many  others  are  laboring  under  the 
same  impression.  They  imagine  that  we  want  to  murder  these  men;  that  all  we 
want  to  do  is  to  kill  somebody  that  is  trying  to  take  our  place.  Now,  in  Chicago 
they  would  kill  a  man  for  a  great  deal  less  than  that.  They  Mil  them  for  getting 
into  bank  vaults. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  While  they  are  looking  at  labor  in  this  way  are  you 
not  looking  at  manufacturing  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  way?— A.  We  never  told 
a  man  that  we  wanted  to  look  at  anybody.  There  is  not  a  contractor  that  has 
any  fear  at  any  time  of  walking  along  the  streets  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  get  together  more  readily  and  quickly  by 
showing  a  better  spirit  toward  each  other? — A.  I  will  tell  you  the  spirit  they 
show  toward  us.  Naturally  when  a  man  represents  60,000  men  we  should  expect 
that  a  little  courtesy  would  be  extended  to  him.  We  should  expect  that  from 
men  that  have  a  vast  amount  of  wealth.  We  shoidd  expect,  if  they  want  a  man 
to  use  a  little  intelligence  and  tact,  that  they  would  just  show  him  the  same 
courtesy  that  they  would  aspect  from  him.  We  went  over  there  with  that  man 
staying  here  a  thousand  miles  away  from  home,  and  finally  they  gave  him  his 
last  answer.  We  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  secretary's  office.  They  have  a  large 
suite  of  rooms.  They  have  a  great  big  hall  and  half  a  dozen  conference  rooms  as 
large  as  this  little  room  here.  We  knocked,  and  after  awhile  they  came  out,  and 
Mr.  Cowey — he  is  the  president  of  that  association,  and  I  do  not  suppose  his 
credit  is  good  for  $500  worth  of  material— they  opened  the  door  and  came  out  into 
the  public  hall,  and  he  pulled  the  door  shut  after  him.  He  told  us  that  the  mat- 
ter had  been  referred  to  the  council  of  the  contractors,  and  that  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  they  would  take  the  same  course  with  it  that  they  did  with.the 
plumbers' application  to  arbitrate.  I  said,  **Mr.  Cowey,  what  was  that?"  *He 
said,  **  Well,  we  will  not  arbitrate  or  settle  anything  imtil  first  the  building  trades 
council  is  busted."  Well,  they  should  have  shown  us  common  decency  and 
invited  us  in.  They  could  have  had  us  sit  down  and  told  us.  But  they  have 
their  ultimatums;  that  has  always  been  defined.  They  have  not  asked  for  any- 
thing. They  told  us  they  had  no  i^evance  against  the  bricklayers  now,  and  they 
told  the  carpenters  they  had  no  grievance  against  them.  The  idea  is  this:  If  they 
have  no  grievance,  why  do  they  lock  us  out?  If  they  have  no  grievance,  what  is 
the  need  for  arbitration?  We  know  there  is  a  grievance;  we  know  we  have  a 
grievance.    Possibly  there  are  individual  cases  where  the  contractors  have  griev- 
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anc^.  We  know  that  sometimes  possibly  the  business  agent  may  have  ^one  out 
and  done  wrong.  It  is  human  nature  for  a  man  to  fail.  Everybody  is  a  good 
man  until  such  time  as  he  has  done  wrong;  but  we  can  not  reprimand  him  unless 
he  does  something  wrong,  nor  until  we  are  told  of  it. 

Now,  we  hear  that  a  man  has  gone  on  this  job  and  has  done  this  or  done  that 
or  the  other  and  been  discharged.  If  the  contractor  does  not  t«ll  about  that,  it  is 
no  time  to  talk  about  it  a  year  after,  because  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  no  witness 
can  be  got,  and  you  do  not  remember  who  was  there,  and  one  man's  word  is  as 
good  as  another's.  There  are  business  agents,  we  know,  who  might  have  a  spite 
against  individual  contractors.  I  have  known  of  cases  where  the  contractors 
told'  me  of  my  business  a^ent  being  drunk.  They  told  me  they  had  seen  him 
drunk,  and  I  had  not  left  him  more  than  t-en  minutes  before  they  told  me,  because 
he  lived  next  door  to  me  and  I  went  to  the  council  with  him.  They  told  me  he 
was  paralyzed  drunk,  and  he  had  gone  out  of  the  council  and  had  been  drunk. 
But  he  was  not  drunk,  and  had  not  been.  I  did  not  like  to  tell  those  men  they 
lied,  but  still  they  did  lie.  It  is  just  like  this:  If  a  man  gets  drunk — some  men 
do — it  is  no  harm.  But  I  saw  him,  and  they  said  he  was  onrnk,  because  a  man 
once  or  twice  may  have  got  drunk,  and  you  can  not  deny  he  was  drunk.  I  have 
never  been  drunk;  but  I  was  with  five  men,  and  one  man  left  me  and  went  about 
4  miles  out  of  town  and  met  a  man  who  said,  ''I  saw  two  men  leading  Gubbins 
down  Halsted  street  near  Harrison,  and  he  was  *  spiflflicated.' "  He  tola  me  of  it, 
and  I  was  in  court  that  morning  and  this  man  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  he 
just  left  the  court  and  went  out.  That  is  the  way  with  men  in  our  association; 
they  tell  that  to  the  men  that  ought  to  have  known  better.  They  say  every  man 
has  a  double,  and  this  man  must  nave  been  my  double.  I  think  the  proper  way 
to  adjust  this  thing  is  by  legislation.    That  is  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  By  legislation?— A.  Yes,  I  think  laws  should  govern. 
The  laboring  men  do  not  want  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  building  industry  of 
Chicago.     We  could  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  you  favor  compulsory  arbitration?— A.  If 
necessary.  I  do  not  think  any  class  of  men  should  stand  out  and  not  arbitrate; 
and  I  believe  nobody  is  afraid  to  arbitrate  unless  there  is  something  wrong  that 
he  is  afraid  to  fetch  out  before  the  public.  For  that  reason  I  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  claim  that  the  contractors  have  violated  contracts 
with  you;  have  you  ever  tried  to  sue  them  and  hold  them  to  their  contracts? — ^A. 
Oh,  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  suits  against  them? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  in  the  courts? 

^.  Suits  at  law;  yes. — A.  WeU,  no,  but  I  suppose  we  could  on  their  breaking 
their  last  agreement;  the  agreements  were  broken  by  them  the  last  time,  you  see. 
They  have  oroken  them  in  this  last  case,  as  I  have  told  you  about  the  metal 
workers,  the  sheet  metal  workers.  Their  skgreements  do  not  run  out  for  over  a 
year  yet,  and  the  contractors  broke  them.  Liast  year  on  account  of  a  firm  violat- 
ing their  agreements  with  the  men  they  were  out  seven  or  eight  weeks  last  sum- 
mer, the  early  part  of  the  season;  and  those  men  deliberately,  soon  after  fetching 
up  all  the  differences  and  starting  the  men,  when  the  agreement  was  not  to  run 
out  for  a  year,  deliberately  broke  their  agreement.  They  do  not  consider  their 
word  anything,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  anything  either. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  suits  against  them  to  hold  them  to  their  contracts? — A. 
We  can  not  go  so  far.  What  is  the  use  of  bringing  suit?  They  would  go  into 
bankruptcy  u  we  got  a  judgment.  We  have  judgments  against  a  number  of  con- 
tractors. One  of  our  members,  Thomas  Preece,  has  got  a  judgment  against  a 
fellow  and  he  went  into  bankruptcy.  You  can  go  into  bankruptcy  for  $25,  and  a 
man  would  be  foolish  to  pay  $500. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason,  is  it?— A.  Certainly.  We  should  spend  $500  to  get  judg- 
ment, and  the  minute  before  we  got  a  judgment,  or  at  least  before  the  judgment 
was  given,  they  would  go  into  bankruptcy  or  settle  the  case.  A  lawyer  friend  of 
mine  told  me  that  a  fellow  came  and  saw  him  about  going  into  bankruptcy.  He 
said :  * '  How  much  will  it  cost  to  go  into  bankruptcy?  "  He  said:  * '  It  will  cast  $50. " 
He  said:  **  I  have  not  got  any  money.  Suppose  I  go  out  and  borrow  this  money." 
So  he  went  out  and  borrowed  $80  and  paid  him  $50  and  went  into  bankruptcy  and 
made  $30.    So  you  see  what  we  are  up  against  in  this  country.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Are  those  the  methods  that  prevail? — A.  Well,  all  their  methods  have  been 
simply— of  course,  I  am  speaking  for  the  bricklayers;  but,  of  course,  I  am  familiar 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  transactions  with  the  laborers,  because  we  come  into 
close  contact.  The  bricklayer  can  not  work  without  a  laborer,  and  the  laborer 
can  not  work  very  well  without  the  bricklayer  on  contracting  or  building,  so  that 
these  two  branches  are  more  familiar  with  each  other  than  with  any  other  branches 
of  the  building  trade.  ^         .  ^ 
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Q.  Are  most  of  the  contractors  who  belong  to  this  contractors*  association  irre- 
sponsible financially? — A.  There  are  115  of  them  that  are  good.  There  are  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  between  400  and  500  contractors.  There  are  another 
30  that  are  good  for  $100  if  you  watch  them,  and  1 15  good.  The  rest  of  them,  it  is 
all  chance. 

Q.  Do  yon  claim  that  those  who  are  responsible  have  violated  their  contracts 
with  yon A.  (Intermpting.)  Well,  I  tnink  like  this;  that  any  man  of  intelli- 
gence who  wonld  lend  himself  to  an  association  that  has  a  policy  of  that  kind,  a 
mle  or  min  policy,  has  certainly  broken  his  relations  with  organized  society, 
let  alone  organized  labor.  He  has  broken  his  relations  with  all  means  and  methoos 
of  arbitration,  which  is  the  only  salvation  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Q.  If  they  have  broken  their  contracts  with  yon  and  yonr  men  and  deprived 

yon  of  an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living .    A.  (Intermpting.)  Yon 

understand  that  they  claim  this  much— that  they  will  jnve  us  work  on  certain  con- 
ditions. Now,  if  they  do,  they  have  got  to  go  out  before  the  general  public  upon 
the  ground  of  the  rules  as  laid  down  by  the  general  board  of  arbitration,  which  nad 
been  ratified  by  both  of  the  conunittees  and  referred  to  their  resi)ecti  ve  associations, 
which  they  did  not  give  the  building-trades  council  time  enough  to  ratify.  If 
they  had  given  us  time  to  ratify  it,  it  certainly  would  have  been  ratified,  and  any 
wrong  that  had  been  enacted  on  the  contractors  would  have  been  righted,  and 
any  wrongs  forced  upon  us  by  the  contractors  would  have  been  righted  to  us. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  that  you  have  a  good  legal  cause  of  action  against 
them  for  breach  of  contract? — ^A.  I  never  looked  at  it  that  way,  you  know.  I 
will  tell  you;  we  do  not 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  You  say  you  would  like  more  legislation.  Now,  maybe 
you  have  got  all  tne  law  you  have  need  of  if  you  only  enforce  it. — A.  Well,  the 
idea  is  this-— really,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  an  incorporated  body  or  not — 
the  contractors*  council.  If  it  is  not,  I  do  not  think  we  could  get  at  them.  And 
another  thing,  we  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light.  We  are  not  antagonistic  and 
do  not  want  to  fight.  We  do  not  want  to  fight  physically  or  legally  or  any  other 
way.  All  we  want  is  a  peaceable  solution  of  this  matter.  We  are  willing,  as  I 
said  before,  at  all  times  to  appear — our  council  will  appear  before  any  enlightened 
body  of  citizens  in  Chicago,  or  we  will  have  5  men  or  10  men  from  the  building 
trades  council— as  many  as  the  general  public  wants — and  we  will  state  our  case 
and  let  them  state  their  case;  and  then  we  are  willing  to  have  5  or  10  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  city,  both  merchants  and  judges  and  men  of  that  khid 
who  are  above  reproach,  who  would  not  stoop  to  anythmg  small — ^men  who  would 
be  fair  and  give  the  workingmen  that  fair  consideration  and  give  the  bosses  just 
as  fair. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  do  that  now?— A.  We  always  have  been. 

Q.  Awiole  ago  you  testified,  unless  I  misunderstood  you A.  (Interrupting.) 

I  said  that  we  would  not — ^you  understand  our  condition.  We  are  affiliated  with 
the  building  trades  council;  what  is  their  fight  is  our  fight;  what  is  our  fi^ht  is 
their  fight.  Now,  then,  our  international  president  comes  here,  who  supphes  us 
with  so  much  money,  and  the  men  would  be  assessed  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $5, 
who  are  working  in  other  cities,  to  sustain  us  in  our  strike  here.  That  shows 
the  amount  of  money  we  can  eet  into  this  town  for  us.  But  the  fundamental 
piincii>le  of  the  International  JBricklayers*  Union  is  arbitration.  Our  president 
came  here,  and  I  was  with  him  for  three  days  or  four,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  every  effort  had  been  made  to  settle  this  difference.  He  asked  if  the 
contractors  were  willing  to  treat  with  us.  If  the  contractors  had  been  will- 
ing to  treat  with  the  bricklayers  independently  of  the  contractors*  council,  and 
we  had  not  been  willing  to  treat  with  the  mason  contractors  independently  of 
the  building  trades  council,  we  should  have  forfeited  our  means  of  support  from 
the  international  body,  because  the  international  body  would  have  instructed  us 
to  arbitrate  with  the  bosses  independent  ot  the  building  trades  council  and  the 
bosses  independent  of  theirs.  Then  it  would  come  up  to  our  union,  and  if  our 
union  refused  to  arbitrate  the  international  union  would  withdraw  its  financial 
support  from  our  organization.    That  was  the  situation. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  arbitrate,  are  you  not? — ^A.  We  always  have  been. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  now?— A.  As  a  single  body? 

Q.  No  matter  how,  you  are A.  No,  not  no  matter  how;  not  unless  the 

whole  building  trades  council  arbitrates. 

Q.  Very  well.  You  are  willing  through  your  organization? — A.  No,  not  through 
them.  We  are  willing  with  them.  The  council  ^nerally  trust  to  the  trade  to 
know  what  they  shall  do,  and  in  a  matter  of  this  kmd  we  stand  by  the  council. 

Q.  You  are  not  disx>osed  to  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  arbitrating  this  ques- 
tion?—A.  No;  use  every  honorable  method  of  arbitrating  this  question;  only 
understand  that  the  building  trades  council  has  never  gone  on  record<o^ 
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Q.  (Intermpting.)  You  say  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  your  antagonists?— A.  That  is  the  only  way  I  see  it. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  How  is  this  central  council  made  up? — ^A.  It  is  made  up  of 
thirty-four  different  trades. 

Q.  A  delegate  from  each  one? — A.  Delegates  to  the  council  according  to  the 
number  of  men  in  the  different  unions.  My  organization  embraces  8,000  men, 
something  of  that  kind.  We  are  entitled  to  seventeen  delegates  to  the  building 
trades,  council.  Then  we  have  what  we  call  a  board  of  business  agents.  Each 
organization  has  as  many  as  the  organization  can  support. 

Q.  Who  has  the  right  m  the  trades  council  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  arbitration? — A.  The  council  would  not  act 
on  a  matter  of  that  importance  without  referring  it  to  the  different  organizations 
or  a  referendum  vote;  and  then  the  votes  come  in  as  each  trade  meets.  They  fetch 
it  up  within  their  own  body,  because  they  think  it  is  a  matter  of  too  great  impor- 
tance to  have  a  few  men  that  are  sent  to  the  council  as  delegates  settle  the  matter; 
and  the  men  themselves  sometimes  are  under  the  impression  that  maybe  it  is  too 
grave  a  matter,  and  they  would  like  to  have  their  organizations  act  on  it.  A 
man  might  be  there,  for  instance,  myself;  when  I  speak,  I  generally  speak  for 
the  bricklayers,  and  something  that  might  be  beneficial  to  my  organization  might 
be  a  detriment  to  another  organization. 

Q.  Speaking  for  your  organization,  are  you  in  a  position  to  say  that  they  at  this 
moment  are  in  favor  of  aroitration?— A.  I  speak  authoritatively  at  all  times  for 
my  organization. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  that  they  are  in  favor  of  arbitration?— A.  Yes; 
my  organization  is  willing  to  arbitrate  this  matter  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  the 
building  trades  council 

Q.  That  does  bot  throw  much  lighjt  on  it.  We  are  now  seeking  to  find  if  there 
is  a  practical  way  for  the  solution  of  this  trouble  by  arbitration.— A.  Well,  I 
should  be  willing  to  say  this  much,  from  what  I  know  of  the  building  traces 
council,  that  the  building  trades  council  would  be  willing  to  settle  this  matter  by 
arbitration.  I  could  not  exactly  say  by  how  many  men  on  a  side;  of  course,  you 
know,  there  are  33  trades — possibly  by  33  men. 

Q.  That  is  immaterial.— A.  That  is  immaterial,  but  I  do  not  know  but  the  build- 
ing trades  council  would  be  willing  to  arbitrate  with  a  smaller  number  of  men, 
and  have  this  commission  present  to  act  as  arbitrator. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  this  subject  is  of  such  importance  that  it  would  put 
your  labor  organization  at  a  very  great  advantage  if  you  would  take  action  all 
along  the  line,  and  be  prepared  to  say  to  the  public  that  you  have  passed  upon 
theFO  questions,  and  that  you  are  prepared  to  submit  to  arbitration  alon^  the  lines 
which  you  have  suggested? — ^A.  I  wul  say  that  as  far  as  our  organization  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  will  say  also  90  per  cent  of  the  other  organization  who  have  any 
grievances,  they  are  vSilling  to  submit  their  grievances  to  arbitration.  Our  coun- 
cil has  gone  on  record. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  put  the  matter  into  shape? — 
A.  We  have  always  been  willing,  and  the  council  has  put  itself  on  record;  the 
international  building  trades  council  has  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  arbi- 
tration. 

Q.  I  understand  in  a  general  way  you  are  in  favor  of  it,  but  here  is  a  specific 
case  right  at  hand;  and  if  your  Building  Trades  Council  was  prepared  to-morrow 
to  say,  we  have  taken  this  matter  up  and  it  has  been  passed  upon  oy  all  the  unions 
represented  here,  and  we  are  ready  to  submit  these  questions  to  a  fair  arbitra- 
tion and  abide  by  the  result,  do  you  not  think  that  would  have  a  great  moral 
effect?— A.  I  say  we  are  willing  to  do  it. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  are  willing  except  that  first A.  (Interrupting.) 

I  say  the  council  has  gone  on  record  at  all  times.  They  never  have  ^one.on 
record  as  being  in  any  other  way  than  in  favor  of  arbitration.  The  only  thing  was 
this,  that  the  contractors,  before  the  time  asked  for,  one  week — between  the 
Friday  and  the  following  week — on  the  Monday  that  came  in  between,  the  ulti- 
matum went  out  and  the  men  imderstood  from  that  that  they  did  not  want  to 
arbitrate.  But  I  am  really  under  the  impression — and  I  consider  that  I  am  as 
conservative  a  labor  man  as  there  is  in  Chicago— that  the  bosses  were  at  no 
time  in  favor  of  arbitration.  This  man  Rawle,  of  the  Stone  Contractors'  Associa- 
tion, appearing  and  being  a  member  of  the  joint  board,  merely  came  there  and 
represented  his  selfish  interests,  only  representing  himself  and  15  per  cent  of  his 
association  and  misrepresenting  85  per  cent.  And  another  thing,  those  men  are 
under  a  salary  over  there,  just*as  the  arbitration  board  of  some  of  these  differ- 
ent labor  organizations  are  under  salary.  I  might  state  that  when  we  a  year 
ago  last  January  were  meeting  with  tne  boss  masons,  we  went  in  there  and 
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wrangled  two  days  over  a  little  section,  and  I  used  to  go  up  and  down  to  my 
other  Dnsiness  and  attend  to  this  business.  And  I  saw  there  was  no  inclination 
to  go  ahead  and  do  business  and  I  said,  "  You  know  that  you  are  going  to  ado^t 
that  thing,  and  I  will  bet  $5  you  do  adopt  it ;  and  what  is  the  use  of  all  this 
unnecessary  talk?  You  sit  here  and  smoke  and  talk  without  going  ahead  and 
doing  business."  And  I  asked  them,  **Are  the  men  under  salary  here?"  And 
they  felt  insulted.  Finally  I  found  out  they  were  receiving  $5  a  day,  and  there 
was  method  in  their  madness ;  and  not  only  that,  but  I  found  out  m  regard  to 
the  caliber  of  those  men  who  were  on  there  that  they  made  more  money  out  of 
that  than  they  would  in  their  contracting  business,  because  they  were  not  exten- 
sive contractors.  I  said  to  a  number  of  contractors,  '*  Put  on  men  who  would 
lose  money  by  giving  their  valuable  time  to  this,  and  they  will  go  there  and  do 
business  and  will  not  haggle  and  haul,  but  you  go  on  the  other  Ime;  these  men 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  delay." 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  your  unions,  through  your  representatives,  were  in  a 
position  to  say  to  the  press  of  Chicago  to-morrow,  *  *  W e  will  now  select  five  members 
who  shall  represent  labor  and  the  building  contractors  are  invited  to  select  five 
men  to  represent  them,  each  party  to  select  five  others,  and  these  shall  constitute 
a  board  of  arbitration,  and  we  pledge  ourselves,  on  our  part,  to  abide  by  their 
finding" — if  you  should  make  such  a  statement  through  the  press  to  the  public, 
that  you  would,  at  least,  if  you  gained  nothing  else,  gain  the  good  will  and  moral 
supjKjrt  of  the  community. — ^A.  Now,  Senator,  you  see  that  would  be  rather 
impracticable.  It  would  do  if  they  could  get  an  arbitration  committee  large 
enough,  or  if  they  woidd  say  that  five  men  should  frame  general  rules  governing 
arbitration,  and  the  arbitration  should  be  referred  to  the  diflFerent  unions,  but  to 
try  and  place  me  as  one  of  a  committee,  you  see,  to  arbitrate  for  some  other  trade 
that  I  am  not  familiar  with — I  think  that  the  unions  would  be  in  favor  of  a  com- 
mittee of  five  as  a  joint  board,  as  an  appeal  board,  like  an  executive  board  to 
appeal  to.  Then  five  men  might  be  gotten  from  the  different  councils— five  from 
the  contractors  and  five  from  ours — who  would  have  the  confidence  of  all  the 
trades  to  act  favorably  and  fairly  on  all  matters  that  could  not  be  adjusted  through 
the  different  trades  dSrectly,  aroitrating  between  themselves  and  the  employers. 

Q.  Of  course,  this  is  a  practical  question  and  what  we  want  is  to  lead  to  a 
practical  method  of  solution? — A.  There  are  different  contractors'  associations  in 
this  contractors'  council  and  there  are  34  trades  in  our  council;  so  that  you  see 
that  would  be  really  getting  a  few  more  than  they  have  representatives  there. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  labor  men  representing  the  different  associations, 
and  if  you  were  only  to  ask  the  feeling  of  labor  toward  arbitration 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  I  hava  understood  that  from  every  representative  of  labor 
who  has  testified.  The  point  with  me  is  how  to  get  at  a  practical  application  for  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  Of  course,  if  we  say  we  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  and 
do  not  take  any  action  toward  bringing  it  about,  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. — 
A.  Do  you  no£  think  that  the  suggestion  I  make  is  a  good  one?  We  know  you  are 
here  to  find  out  the  conditions,  to  find  things  out  just  as  they  are;  we  know  you 
are  impartial  men,  and  you  do  not  come  here  from  the  lalwr  side  nor  the  con- 
tractors' side.  If,  as  you  say,  there  are  ten  trades  that  have  committees  against 
ten  trades  in  their  association,  if  those  ten  trades  have  ten  men  sent  over,  one 
from  each  of  their  organizations,  the  labor  men  will  have  no  objection  to  coming 
before  your  board,  and  we  will  see  if  the  twenty  men,  with  the  men  on  your 
board,  can  not  suggest  a  method  of  arbitrating.  The  laboring  men  have  never 
stayed  out  nor  wanted  to  stifle  the  growth  of  Chicago,  because  we  understand 
it  will  be  to  our  detriment.  We  know  the  contractors  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is 
to  their  benefit  to  have  business  go  on,  and  the  sooner  we  can  get  together  the 
better  it  will  be.  Theyhave  rather  overlooked  the  fact  that  they  are  losing  money 
the  same  as  we  are.  We  are  realizing  that  we  are  losing  money.  We  have  plenty 
of  financial  support,  and  we  can  existand  all  that,  and  we  will.  But  you  know 
that  $8  or  $9  or  $10  a  week  to  a  man  who  during  the  working  season  can  earn  $30 
is  not  enough;  he  is  a  loser  by  it. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  understand  it  is  not  within  the  functions  of  this  commission 
to  arbitrate? — A.  No;  it  is  not;  but  you  have  just  the  same  right  to  act  in  a 
capacity  of  that  kind  when  you  are  asked  as  any  other  citizens. 

Q.  Of  course,  we  should  have  to  do  that  independently.— A.  That  is  what  I  say, 
independently.  We  think  and  I  think  the  oth6r  men  think  that  you  men  are  impar- 
tial in  the  matter.  We  do  not  want  to  point  out  an  arbitrator  and  say  that  is  the 
only  man  that  can  settle  this  thing  for  labor,  and  we  do  not  want  the  oosses  tosay 
this  is  the  only  man  that  can  settle  it  for  them.  We  would  not  stand  for  that, 
and  we  are  wise  enough  to  know  that  that  is  not  fair  treatment.  If  the  matter 
should  come  to  a  deadlock  before  our  20  men,  and  you  men  heard  both  sides,  I 
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know  we  should  be  perfectly  willing,  as  far  as  my  organization  is  concerned,  to 
throw  it  in  the  balance  and  take  the  chances.    I  have  such  confidence  in  you. 

Q.  I  know  these  members  of  the  commission  here  would  be  heartily  glad  to  have 
an  arbitration,  and  be  very  glad  to  have  these  things  settled ,  and  it  is  only  because 
these  statements  here  have  uniformly  been  in  favor  of  arbitration  that  I  have 
made  these  suggestions. — A.  Have  the  bosses  been  over  here? 

Q.  There  ought  to  be  some  way,  inasmuch  as  arbitration  is  favored,  of  giving 
it  practical  application. — A.  Have  you  been  here  when  some  of  the  boss  builders 
were  here?  Have  any  of  the  boss-builders  been  herp? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Not  before  the  commission. 

A.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  want  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  I  suggest,  however,  that  the  idea  of  arbitration  is  emi- 
nently fair;  and  my  sugeestion  was  that  if  you  gentlemen  on  your  side  of  the 
controversy,  who  are  willing  to  arbitrate,  would  put  yourselves  in  a  position 
where  you  could  give  the  principle  a  practical  application,  and  advertise  your 
willingness  and  your  readiness  to  do  it,  if  you  secured  nothing  else,  you  would 
secure  a  tremendous  advantage  in  the  way  of  moral  support  of  the  community.— 
A.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  commission  if  any  labor  man  who  represents  organized 
labor  here  has  refused  at  any  time  or  said  his  organization  refuses  to  arbitrate? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No. 

A.  I  would  state  that  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned  we  are  willing  to  arbitrate  at 
any  and  all  times. 

Q.^(By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Well,  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  saying  it  and 
doing  it?— A.  Well,  can  not  you  get  the  others  together  and  put  the  same  thing  to 
them,  and  see  what  they  have  to  say? 

Q.  When  one  fellow  will  not  do  it  until  the  other  fellow  does  it,  it  will  never 
be  done. — A.  We  are  willing  and  we  always  have  been  willing.  The  only  thing 
was  they  did  not  give  us  the  three  or  four  days  we  asked;  they  just  locked  us  out. 
And  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  we  might  just  as  well  shut  up  shop  now.  You 
would  not  do  everjrthing  a  man  told  you  to  do  and  I  would  not  do  it;  and  if  you 
and  I  differ  and  I  am  willing  to  show  that  I  am  always  ready 

Q.  ^Interrupting.)  It  is  a  suggestion  I  make  simply.  Of  course  I  have  no 
thougnt  of  dictating  to  you  about  your  business;  you  know  your  own  business  a 
good  deal  better  than  1  do.— A.  But  is  it  not  reasonable  and  logical  to  suppose 
that  if  a  party  knows  it  all  and  is  not  ready  to  arbitrate  he  is  wrong? 

Q.  If  1  had  a  disagreement  with  you  and  I  should  say,  ''Yes,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  the  settlement  of  this  matter  and  the  settlement  of  our  case  to 
these  three  gentlemen  and  abide  by  their  decision,"  you  would  certainly  be  at  a 
great  disadvantage  if  you  should  refuse  to  doit?— A.  Certainly,  we  are  here  before 
these  three  men. 

Q.  Everybody  would  say  I  was  perfectly  fair,  and  that  I  had  faith  in  the  jus- 
tice of  my  case? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  not  a  bit  of  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  speak 
for  the  whole  Building  Trades  Council  when  I  say  this,  that  we  have  always  been 
willing  to  arbitrate  and  we  are  willing  at  any  time  when  the  general  public 
wants  us  to.  But  we  are  willing  to  hold  off  and  fight  it  as  long  as  it  is  necessary. 
We  are  not  going  to  the  bosses  or  anybody  else  begging.  We  do  not  have  to  do 
that,  and  there  is  not  one  of  us  begging  to-day.  But  m  the  near  future  if  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  want  us  to  do  anythmg  we  are  at  all  times  willing  to  bow  to 
the  general  public;  and  if  there  is  anything  in  our  rules  that  is  obnoxious — that 
is  going  to  retard  building,  no  matter  how  far  it  is  going  to  hurt  us,  we  are  will- 
ing at  all  times  to  strike  it  out  of  all  the  unions  if  we  see  tnatit  is  going  to  restrict, 
as  I  said  before,  the  building  industry.  We  can  not  strangle  the  industry  that 
gives  us  our  life,  neither  can  the  bosses  by  their  material  combines.  We  do  not 
want  them  to  stifle  it  either. 

Q.  Now,  you  feel  that  the  citizens  of  Chicago  are  the  ones  injured?— A.  Yes; 
they  are  the  ones  that  pay  the  material  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  B^ennedy.)  Did  you  initiate  President  McKinley  into  membership 
into  your  union?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  gentleman  before  the  commission  last  week  who  seemed  to 
represent  the  other  side,  and  he  made  a  suggestion  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  asked  to  name  an  arbitration  committee  of  eminent  gentlemen, 
men  in  whom  both  sides  would  have  confidence.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you 
do  not  believe  that  that  might  be  a  practical  way  out  for  you — for  your  organiza- 
tion to  ask  the  building  trades  council  to  ask  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  name  a  committee  of  5  eminent  men,  selected  either  in  Chicago"  t)r  elsewhere, 
to  take  this  matter  into  consideration,  and  tell  the  President  that  you  would  sub- 
mit your  entire  case  to  any  committee  of  that  kind  that  he  might  name? — A. 
Now,  let  me  understand  you,  Mr.  Kennedy;  do  you  mean  that  these  men  be  prac- 
tical men?  "  o 
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Q.  Well,  not  necessarily  practical  men;  they  would  be  men  that  would  have 
some  knowledge;  there  would  have  to  be  one  or  two  practical  men  on  that  com- 
mittee. Q^t  a  couple  of  practical  men,  get  eminent  judges  or  jurists,  or  men  of 
that  sort.  They  would  have  to  listen  to  the  presentation  of  your  case  by  your- 
selves or  by  attorneys,  and  then  take  the  matter  under  advisement  to  decide  it. 
You,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  that  you  will  put  your  entire  case  into  the  hands  of 
such  an  arbitration  committee.  If  you  asked  the  President  to  do  that  and  he 
should  signify  his  willingness  to  do  it  in  case  the  other  side  should  join  in  your 
request,  it  would  be  up  to  the  contractors.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  you  would 
have  them  at  a  disadvantage.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  how  that  suggestion  would 
strike  you?— A.  Well,  I  should  like  to  consult  two  or  three  men  here,  and  I  could 
tell  you  in  a  minute.  Of  course,  I  will  tell  you,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  would 
suit  me. 

Mr.  Clarke.  You  may  take  a  little  time  to  consult  with  them  if  you  wish 
to. — A.  Well,  I  could  only  consult  those  that  I  know.  I  should  like  to  consult 
one  or  two  men. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Answer  for  yourself.— A.  That  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  me;  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me  and  my  organization. 

Q.  You  have  got  to  get  out  of  this  matter  in  some  way,  and  the  contractors  have 
got  to  get  out  of  it  in  some  way,  without  annihilating  each  other;  and  the  only 
true  arbitration  is  to  submit  all  differences  without  reserve  to  a  committee  of 
arbitration.  If  you  will  agree  to  that,  and  the  other  side  will  agree  to  that,  I 
think  that  you  would  perhaps  get  out  of  the  woods. — A.  Speakmg  of  my  own 
organization,  I  say  that  we  should  be  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  should  certainly  be  in 
favor  of  using  what  inhuence  I  have  with  the  other  members  of  the  building 
trades  council.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  how  their  views  would  be  on  the 
matter,  but  I  think  that  the  proposition  is  all  right;  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong 
in  it. 

Q.  The  President  might  name ^A.  (Interrupting.)  Yes;  I  have  said  that  we 

are  at  all  times  ready  to  arbitrate  and  I  think  that  if  a  committee  of  that  kind  was 
sent  here,  one  or  two  practical  fellows — it  does  not  matter  much— things  could  be 
fetched  to  a  proper  settlement. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  your  duty  to  go  out  and  try  to  get  some  solution? — ^A. 
Yes;  and  I  think  if  the  President  would  name  some  men,  he  would  be  fair  and 
impartial.  I  know  he  would  get  men  of  good  standing,  men  who  are  above 
reproach.  I  do  not  see  why  anybody  should  object  to  a  proposition  of  that  kind. 
I  know,  while  I  am  a  red  hot  Democrat  and  all  that,  I  do  not  think  politics  would 
be  in  it.  I  know  it  is  something  that  the  executive  here,  Mr.  Madden,  and  the 
material  men  have  failed  to  do.  We  ourselves,  the  laboring  men,  have  failed  to 
do  it.  And  as  I  said,  I  am  ready  for  arbitration  before  any  fair,  honorable,  and 
square  men,  and  I  will  say  now  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  proposition  of  that  kind. 

<^.  Well,  then,  it  seems  to  me  if  that  is  so  that  it  is  your  duty,  regardless  of  the 
attitude  of  the  employers,  to  go  ahead  on  some  such  line  as  that;  and  if  they  did 
not  join  you  in  it,  then  they  would  be  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  before  the 
public  of  Chicago  and  the  public  of  the  United  States. 

(No  answer. ) 

0.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  have  always  had  success  in  selecting  arbitrators 
under  the  old  rule  that  prevailed  for  some  years,  have  you  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  you  can  not  select  your  own  arbitrators  now, 
if  tne  other  side  would  be  as  fair  as  you  have  been? — A.  I  do  not  think  so;  the 
only  thing  is,  if  they  do  not  arbitrate  we  can  not  arbitrate. 

Q.  We  nave  not  had  them  before  us. — A.  If  they  do,  I  think  there  are  plenty 
of  business  men  and  judges  here  and  everything  of  that  kind,  provided  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  them.  But  from  the  way  I  understood  Mr.  Kennedy's  remarks, 
he  did  not  consider  that  we  could  agree  upon  anybody  here,  because  the  bosses 
do  not  want  to  arbitrate.  But  if  the  President  sent  a  committee,  if  we  were  to 
ask  of  him  to  send  a  committee  of  men  from  the  different  cities  in  the  Union,  men 
of  standing,  to  come  here  and  take  this  matter  up,  then  if  the  bosses  did  not  come 
before  that  committee  the  general  public,  not  only  in  our  own  city  but  through- 
out the  United  States,  will  Know  where  the  fault  lies.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  the  question.  That  is  arbitration. 
What  is  the  use  of  mincing  matters?  If  we  are  going  to  arbitrate  the  matter  I 
believe  in  arbitrating  it  right  away.  I  do  not  believe  in  stagnating  the  industries 
of  Chicago.  I  do  not  believe  the  ^neral  public  wants  to  be  chained  up  for  a  year 
because  of  the  mercenary  and  arbitrary  laws  of  the  material  interests  and  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  the  real  estate  men — and  the  most  of  them  are  a  curse  here. 
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Mr.  Clarke.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Kennedy  wished  to  be  imdei-stood  as  intimating 
that  the  bosses  are  not  willing  to  arbitrate,  becaose  we  have  not  heard  from  them. 
We  do  not  know. 

The  Witness.  I  know  they  do  not  want  to  arbitrate,  because  I  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  This  suggestion  came  from  their  attorney  before  our  commission 
the  other  day.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  would  be  in  favor  of  such 
a  method  of  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  they  come  before  us  they  maybe  asked  very  much  the 
same  questions  that  have  been  asked  of  you  and  others  representing  the  labor  side. 
We  have  no  business  to  know  what  their  views  are  before  they  state  them.  But 
if  we  can  find  out  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  both  sides  to  try  to  arbitrate,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  your  selecting  good  arbitrators  your- 
selves on  both  sides? — A.  WeU,  you  see  our  arbitrators  on  our  side  would  be  from 
among  our  own  men. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  not  anticipate  you  would  have  any  difficulty  in  selecting  men? — 
A.  No;  but  what  I  understood  was  not  a  board  of  arbitration,  it  was  merely  a 
board  of  umpires;  we  were  to  come  before  them,  representing  both  sides,  and  it 
was  practically 

Mr.  Kennedy  (interrupting).  My  suggestion  was  to  have  a  committee  of  that 
kind  arbitrate. 

The  Witness.  With  full  power  to  act,  after  hearing  both  sides,  and  that  their 
decision  was  to  be  final? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

A.  They  are  the  umpires. 

Q.  You  would  be  heard  before  them  by  attorney  or  otherwise,  and  each  side 
would  have  full  opportunity  to  state  their  case. — A.  State  the  case  and  agree- 
ments, and  then  take  up  the  differences.  I  do  not  know  but  that  would  be  all 
right. 

I  just  want  to  state  one  thing  more.  The  real  estate  men  have  come  out  very 
prominently  in  support  of  the  contractors  in  their  fight,  and  I  want  to  say  why; 
you  see  they  have  got  to,  the  most  of  them.  These  contractors  have  got  a 
good  many  real  estate  agents  every  year  in  January  in  Chicago,  you  know,  and 
out  of  town.  If  one  lets  his  flats  though  some  of  these  real  estate  agents,  why,  of 
course,  the  repairs  and  everything  on  tnese  buildings  have  got  to  be  done  by  the 
real  estate  agents.  They  wire  on  and  the  contractor  goes  ahead  and  he  puts  in 
two  bills,  you  know.  Just  for  example,  supposing  the  figure  of  the  contractor 
was  $75  for  the  work,  the  real  estate  agent  would  make  out  a  bill  for  $100.  That 
has  been  done  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  here,  and  the  $100  bill  is  sent  out  to  the 
owner  with  the  extra  charges  of  the  real  estate  man,  and  the  $75  bill  is  paid  to  the 
contractor.  I  have  done  some  jobs  of  that  kind  myself  when  I  was  contracting 
work,  where  he  will  say,  well,  you  give  me  a  bill  for  $100,  when  it  only  amounted 
to  so  much  less.  Take  these  men  Burger  &  Dryer,  and  these  other  men  who  have 
been  in  the  real  estate  business,  and  Meadowgcraft  Brothers,  and  those  who  have 
been  robbing  the  public.  Those  are  the  men  as  a  majority  who  have  always  been 
down  on  organiz^  labor.  Now,  they  are  being  railroaded  to  tne  penitentiwy . 
They  are  not  being  railroaded,  but  they  are  trying  to  get  them  down  as  fast  as 
they  can.  Those  are  the  men  who  are  at  all  times — these  real  estate  men  of 
Bu^er  &  Dryer*8  caliber — ^who  have  always  been  antagonistic  to  organized  labor. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon  at  5:30  p.  m.  the  subconmiission  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 


CmcAOO,  III.,  Marches,  1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  LAWEENCE  AITDEESON, 

Stationary  Engineer. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.05  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Lawrence  Anderson,  of  Chicago,  stationary  engineer,  was  introduced  as 
a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Lawrence  Anderson. 

Q.  Post-office  address?— A.  1166  West  Thirteenth  street. 

Q.  And  your  occupation?— A.  Stationary  engineer. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  at  the  present  time?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Where  were  you  employed  last? — ^A.  Steel  Ball  Companv,  840  Anstiii  avenue. 
Why  are  you  not  employed  at  the  present  time? — A.  Through  the  board  of 
examining  engineers  of  the  city  of  CMcago  not  granting  me  a  license. 

Q.  Not  granting  you  a  licence?— A.  They  revoked  it. 

Q.  You  had  a  licence,  then? — A.  Yes,  I  was  a  licensed  man  at  the  time  I  took 
that  situation. 

Q.  On  what  ground  was  it  revoked? — ^A.  They  claimed  that  the  blow-off  cock  on 
the  boilers  opened  up — and  the  watchman's  statement.  I  was  discharged  from 
the  place  berore  I  went  there  through  the  statement  of  that  watchman.  I  went 
down  to  the  board  and  presented  a  statement  the  15th  of  this  month  that  it  could 
not  have  happened.  The  blow-off  cock  could  not  have  been  left  open;  because  it 
it  had  been  lett  open,  the  boiler  has  a  fusible  plug  that  would  have  melted,  and  then 
you  would  have  known  it,  because  the  water  would  have  put  the  fire  out. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  revocation  or  your  license  bore  any 
relation  to  the  labor  difficulties  that  are  pending  here? — ^A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  connection  between  them? — ^A.  I  went  to  work  for  Keenan 
Brothers,  818-317  South  Canal  street,  about  December  15,  and  I  worked  there 
until  January  29.  While  I  worked  for  Keenan  Brothers  I  joined  the  progressive 
association  of  stationary  engineers,  and  after  I  joined  the  union  the  watchman 
made  it  rather  unpleasant,  so  I  decided  to  quit.  On  Saturday  I  telephoned  to 
Mr.  Doyle,  the  presiaent  of  the  board  of  examining  engineers  and  also  the  president 
of  this  union,  the  progressive  association  of  stationary  engineers,  that  I  was 
going  to  quit,  and  he  requested  me  to  stay  until  Monday  morning  and  he  would 
have  his  business  agent  up  there  to  find  out  the  difficulty.  But  1  was  going  to 
quit  anyway,  and  so  Monday  morning  when  I  came  to  work  they  had  another 
man  to  take  my  place  at  Keenan  Brothers.  I  secured  a  situation  with  the  Steel 
Ball  Company,  840  Austin  avenue,  on  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  morning  I  went 
to  work.  Tuesday  night  they  had  a  meeting,  the  progressive  association  of  sta- 
tionary engineers;  I  attended  that  meeting  and  they  wanted  to  reinstate  me  at 
Keenan  Brothers.  I  did  not  want  to  get  reinstated,  and  I  told  them  that,  because 
I  had  a  situation  for  Wednesday  morning  to  go  to  work.  The  following  Monday 
I  went  down  to  the  board  of  examining  engineers  to  get  my  license  changed  to 
840  Austin  avenue,  Steel  Ball  Company,  and  Mr.  Doyle  stopx>ed  the  licen.se,  stat- 
ing that  there  were  charges  preferred  against  me,  that  I  left  the  blow-off  cock 
open  and  let  the  water  out  of  the  boiler,  and  savins,  **  We  will  settle  this  matter 
to-morrow."  That  was  their  meeting  night.  1  did  not  attend  their  meeting,  but 
I  agreed  to  show  up  there  Wednesday  morning.  The  company  would  not  let  me 
off,  so  I  waited  until  the  following  week;  then  I  told  the  people  that  I  was  work- 
ing for  that  I  should  have  to  go  to  work  and  get  a  license  or  else  they  would  be 
liaole;  so  I  went  down  and  asked  them  to  issue  a  license,  but  they  would  not  do 
it  imtil  those  charts  were  disproved.  So  it  ran  along  another  week  and  then 
the  people  finally  discharged  me  for  not  having  a  license.  Therefore  I  lost  the 
job  through  the  board  of  examining  engineers  oi  the  city  of  Chicago  not  granting 
me  a  license.  Then  the  progressive  association  of  stationary  engineers  sent  me 
two  letters.    '(Witness  produces  letters. ) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Just  read  the  letters.— A.  The  first  letter  I  received 
was  on  February  19, 1900.  (Reading:)  **  Lawrence  Anderson,  esq.  Dear  sir  and 
brother:  At  our  last  meeting  I  was  instructed  to  notify  you  to  appear  at  our  next 
meeting,  February  20, 1900.    A.  M.  Macker,  secretary." 

Then  I  received  another  letter  afterwards,  February  22, 1900.  j[Reading: )  *  *  Law- 
rence Anderson.  Dear  sir  and  brother:  You  are  hereby  notined  to  attend  our 
next  meeting,  to  be  held  February  27, 1900,  at  99  East  Randolph  street.  Given 
under  my  hand  and  the  order  of  the  union.    A.  M.  Macker,  secretary." 

Then  I  received  another  letter  from  the  board  of  examining  engineers.  (Read- 
ing:) **  Chicago,  March  14, 1900.  Mr.  Lawrence  Anderson.  Dear  sir:  Please  call 
at  the  office  of  the  board  at  2  p.  m.on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1900,  in  regard  to 
your  case  before  the  board.    Very  respectfully,  Daniel  Herlihy,  secretary." 

When  they  could  not  settle  this  thing  in  the  union,  they  brought  up  a  charge 
against  me  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  examining  engineers. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  union  did? — ^A.  Yes;  at  that  meeting  following  the 
14tn.  That  was  about  the  14th ;  somewhere  around  there.  It  was  on  the  Tuesday 
night  they  brought  up  this  thing,  a  d,  I  think,  about  Thursday  I  answered  this. 
Yes;  that  is  right.  Wednesday  I  received  the  letter  and  Thursday  I  answered  the 
charge  before  the  board.    Well,  the  case  was  brought  up  there  and  the  thinff  was 

S roved,  and  there  was  no  evidence,  except  that  of  the  watchman.  The  w^Mng 
elegate  of  the  union,  Mr.  Burke,  presented  the  charges  against  me.  Then — the 
blow-off  cock  could  not  open  up  if  everything  was  in  good  condition— they  asked 
me  for  an  affidavit;  so  I  filed  an  affidavit  and  then  they  woudd  not  give  me  a 
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license.  I  went  down  to  the  city  attorney,  where  they  sent  me,  and  the  city 
attorney  drew  np  this  statement  and  affidavit  (reading): 

•*  State  of  Illinois,  county  of  Cook,  ss;  Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  under- 
signed, a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  county  of  Cook,  State  of  Illinois,  Lawrence 
Anderson,  who  being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  resides  at 
1166  West  Thirteenth  street,  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  county  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  he  has  lived  continuously  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  more  than  10  years 
last  past.*' 

Q.  That  affidavit  is  merely  your  own  statement  as  the  attorney  drew  it  up? — 
A.  Yes. 

(J.  And  that  is  really  what  you  have  been  giving  us  here?— A.  Well,  the  same 
thing  as  what  I  have  been  giving  you. 

Q.  We  do  not  need  to  have  it  repeated.  You  need  not  read  any  further  from 
the  affidavit  unless  it  sets  forth  some  new  fact. — ^A.  Well  I  can  read  you  the  last 
Iiart  of  it  where  it  takes  in  (reading) ; 

**And  further  on  his  oath  says  that  from  the  15th  day  of  December,  1899,  up  to 
January  29,  A.  D.  1900,  the  deponent  was  employed  as  stationary  engineer  at 
Keenan  Brothers,  at  31^-317,  South  Canal  street;  and  while  so  employed  for  said 
Keenan  Brothers  the  engine  was  kept  in  good  order,  and  that  the  blow-off  cock, 
the  boilers,  and  all  parts  were  kept  by  deponent  in  good  order,  repair,  and  condi- 
tion; and  that  said  blow-off  cock  was  not  left  open  by  deponent  at  any  time.  And 
farther  d^jponent  saith  not.    (Signed)  Lawrence  Anderson. 

And  during  the  last  6  weeks,  by  my  being  out  of  employment,  having  no  money, 
my  family  having  been  in  hard  circumstances.  My  family  had  been  sick,  and  I 
owed  quite  a  number  of  bills. 

Q.  You  maintain  then  that  the  charge  against  you  was  not  true? — ^A.  No:  it 
was  not  true. 

8.  You  did  not  not  leave  the  valve  open? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
.  Why  did  they  prefer  that  charge  against  you,  do  you  think? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  You  had  no  trouble  with  the  union  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  The  place  at 
840  Austin  avenue,  I  think,  was  a  union  man's.  I  took  his  position;  but  it  was  a 
nonunion  shop.    That  is  what  I  heard  afterwards. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  any  way  disciplined  by  the  union;  have  you  been  tried  by 
them  on  any  charge  or  subjected  to  any  fine  or  other  penalties? — A.  No;  I  would 
not  go  near  the  union  at  all.  When  Mr.  Doyle  took  this  thing  up,  Mr.  Doyle 
being  president  of  the  union,  whv,  he  could  niake  it  quite  unpleasant  for  me,  and 
I  thought  best  to  let  it  drop  and  keep  out  of  the  union,  but  when  an  opi>ortunity 
comes  to  fix  it  up  then  it  is  time  enough  to  appear  before  the  city  authorities. 

Q.  Then  they  have  taken  it  up?— A.  Yes,  they  have  taken  it  up,  and  I  have 
proven  a  charge  and  filed  an  affidavit,  but  still  I  did  not  get  it. 

Q.  Your  license  has  been  revoked  and  you  now  have  an  application  pending  to 
be  reinstated? — A.  No;  it  is  to  get  my  license  back. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  How  long  have  you  been  an  engineer? — A.  For  over  ten 
years. 

Q.  Have  you  held  this  same  license  all  that  time? — ^A.  No;  they  issue  a  license 
every  year.    The  first  issue  of  license  I  got  out  was  in  1893. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  deprived  of  your  license  before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  been  discharged  from  any  position  for  incompetency  or  neglect? — ^A. 
No,  sir.- 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  disagreement  with  the  union  or  any  member  of  it  prior  to 
the  time  when  you  are  charged  with  having  neglected  your  work? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

y.  You  were  m  good  standing  with  the  union  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  March  1, 
when  my  dues  ran  out. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  union  in  response  to  these  requests? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  Because  I  did  not  intend  to  let  them  settle  it.  The  city  had 
held  my  ncense,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  union's  duty  to  run  the  board  of  exam- 
ining engineers. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary,  when  you  are  a  member  of  the  union,  to  apx>ear  before 
the  union  when  requested  to  do  so?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

S.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  union,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Were  not  the  union  then  seeking  to  work  in  your  interest,  to  reinstate 
you  at  Keenan  Brothers? — A.  They  wanted, to  reinstate  me  and  I  did  not  want  to 
go  there,  because  I  had  a  better  situation  at  the  Steel  Ball  Company. 
Q.  Which  you  had  secured  in  the  meantime? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  much  better  for  you  to  have  got  that  matter  straight- 
ened up  by  the  union  Uian  to  have  refused  their  assistance? — ^A.  I  got  the  worst 
of  it  anyway.  ^  t 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  disagreement  with  the  union  up  to  that  time  to  amount  tc 
anything? — A.  You  are  not  allowed  to  take  another  situation  of  a  union  man. 

Q.  Then  you  violated  one  of  the  rules  of  the  union  in  doing  that? — A.  Yes;  but 
it  was  a  nonunion  shop  that  I  went  to  work  in. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  a  nonunion  shop? — ^A.  Yes;  I  knew  it  Was  a  nonunion. 

Q.  So  you  deliberately  violated  one  of  the  rules  of  the  union?— A.  I  did  not  ask 
the  engineer  whether  he  was  a  union  man;  I  heard  so  afterwards. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  a  nonunion  shop?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences? — A.  Yes. 

Cf,  You  did  it  knowingly  and  deliberately— that  is,  you  went  to  work  in  a  non- 
union shop  knowingly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  your  union?— A.  It  is  not  contrary. 
There  are  a  lot  of  union  engineers  working  in  nonunion  shoi)s. 

Q.  You  are  permitted  to  work  in  nonumon  shops? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  violate  any  rule  of  the  union;  is  that  correct? — A.  Yes, 
as  far  as  I  know  of,  except  not  appearing  to  let  them  settle  this  charge  for  me. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  appear  to  have  that  charge  settled  and  cleared  up?— A. 
Because  I  felt  it  was  the  city's  duty  and  not  the  union's. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  policy  of  a  union  to  defend  its  members  from  unjust 
accusations?— A.  Yes;  it  is  according  to  their  laws. 

Q.  Is  that  what  they  intended  to  do  by  you? — A.  The  union  had  no  business  to 
settle  that;  they  coula  refer  it  right  away  to  the  board  of  examining  engineers. 
You  see  all  the  time  they  were  trying  to  settle  this  was  about  four  weeks.  There 
were  no  charges  presented  to  the  board  of  examining  engineers.  Mr.  Doyle  pre- 
vented me  from  getting  this  license,  being  president  of  the  union  and  president  of 
the  board  of  examining  engineers. 

Q.  And  you  feel  that  it  is  by  reason  of  Mr.  Doyle's  animus  toward  you  that  you 
are  prevented  from  getting  your  license?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Doyle?— A.  I  have  been  up 
there  to  see  him  several  times,  and  I  have  done  as  he  requested. 

y.  What  does  he  say  to  you?— A.  The  last  time  he  told  me  to  present  an  affi- 
davit. I  presented  an  affidavit,  and  he  said,  **  That  will  not  do;  that  does  not 
declare  the  charge."  He  wanted  an  affidavit  saying  that  this  thing  did  happen 
and  that  I  denied  it.  He  wanted  a  kind  of  affidavit  to  implicate  myself,  and  tnat 
I  would  not  do. 

Q.  How  do  Keenan  Brothers  regard  it;  do  they  accuse  you  of  neglect? — ^A.  Keenan 
Brothers  are  sore  on  account  of  the  union,  and  they  turned  me  down,  too. 

Q.  They  are  not  members  of  the  union? — A.  It  is  a  union  shop. 

Q.  Is  the  watchman  a  member  of  the  union?— A.  Yes. 

(J.  Therefore  he  was  a  brother  of  yours? — ^A.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
imion  I  did:  he  belonged  to  another  one,  the  woodworkers. 

Q.  They  are  in  sympathy  with  each  other?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  walking  delegate  also  made  a  charge  against  you? — A.  Yes; 
the  watchman  made  the  charge  to  Keenan,  and  Keenan  made  the  charge  to  the 
walking  delegate. 

Q.  Did  the  walking  delegate  come  to  see  you  about  it? — ^A.  No;  he  did  not  see 
me  or  anything  about  it.  They  tried  to  settle  it  in  the  union.  I  would  not  appear 
before  the  union,  and  they  fetched  it  up  before  the  board  after  I  lost  my  situa- 
tion, and  I  answered  my  charges  before  the  board  of  examining  engineers. 

Q.  Did  any  damage  result  to  the  firm  from  this  neglect?— A.  No,  sir;  no  dam- 
age at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  risk  attending  it  of  explosion  or  anything  of  the  sort,  or  injury 
to  their  property?- A.  There  is  no  danger,  because  there  is  a  fusible  plug  in  the 
back  end  of  the  boiler,  right  over  the  first  row  of  tubes  on  the  top  row.  If  the 
water  gets  below  that  and  you  have  got  a  fire  under  your  boiler,  it  will  melt  the 
plug  and  the  steam  and  water  will  escape.  Then  you  have  got  to  draw  your  fire 
and  coo!  your  boiler  down,  and  unscrew  the  plug  and  put  in  a  new  plug. 

Q.  Did  that  plug  melt?— A.  No,  sir;  it  did  not. 

Q.  For  that  reason  you  say  it  is  proved  that  you  did  not  leave  it  open  or  the 
plug  would  have  melted?— A.  Or  the  plug  would  have  melted.  I  should  have 
Known  of  it  in  the  morning  when  I  came,  because  I  was  keeping  steam  on  in  the 
building,  and  the  watchman  had  to  take  charge  of  that  boiler  after  I  left  it  at  night. 

(^.  And  the  simple  facts  are  that  you  were  charged  with  neglect,  and  vnthout 
waiting  to  have  the  charge  proved  or  disproved  or  for  the  union  to  act  you  simply 
quit;  was  that  it? — X.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  discharge  you  or  did  you  quit? — ^A.  I  quit.  I  was  going  to  quit, 
ana  on  the  request  of  Mr.  Doyle,  of  the  board  of  examining  engineers,  I  waited 
till  Monday,  when  he  said  he  would  send  his  business  agent  down  there  to 
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straighten  it  out.  On  Monday  morning  when  I  came  to  work  they  had  another 
man  for  my  situation. 

Q.  You  were  discharged? — A.  I  was  going  to  quit  anyw^ay. 

Q.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  were  discharged;  is  that  not  true? — ^A.  Yus. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  a  nonunion  shop  and  took  a  job  that  had  been  held  by 
a  union  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  consider  that  that  is  the  basis  of  the  animus  of  Mr.  Doyle  and  of 
the  union  against  you?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  reasonable?  Is  not  the  union  opposed  to  such  actions  as 
that?— A.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Doyle  take  these  charges  up  and  let  me  come  down 
and  prove  them  and  have  this  tnal  before  letting  it  run  so  far? 

Q.  I  understand  you  refused  to  go  to  the  union. — A.  I  refused  to  go  to  the 
union,  but  I  did  not  refuse  to  go  to  the  board  of  examining  engineers  to  straighten 
this  charge  out. 

Q.  You  considered  it  was  none  of  the  union's  business? — A.  I  considered  it  was 
none  of  the  union's  business. 

Q.  That  it  was  a  matter  between  you  and  the  city  board  of  examiners? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Doyle,  the  president  of  the  union,  was  president  also  of  the  board 
of  examining  engineers?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  were  rather  taking  the  worst  of  it  in  pursuing  that  course.  And  now 
your  grievance  is  that  you  believe  that  the  union  through  Mr.  Doyle  is  depriving 
you  of  your  certificate  as  an  engineer,  or  license. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  many  other  members  of  the  board  of  examining 
engineers  are  there?— A.  There  are,  I  think,  four  or  five  inspectors.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  inspectors,  but  there  are  three  examiners  on  the  boai'd. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  their  names? — A.  Yes;  one  name  is  Mr.  Doyle;  another  one  is 
Mr.  Godding,  and  another  one  is  Mr.  Herlihy. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  either  of  them  as  well  as  Mr.  Dearie?- 
A.  Yes:  1  went  down  before  the  board  and  faced  these  charges  and  provea  that 
this  thing  could  not  happen;  and  then  they  wanted  this  affidavit,  which  I  filed. 
After  they  got  the  affidavit  Mr.  Doyle  said  it  did  not  clear  the  charge.  He  wanted 
an  affidavit  to  implicate  myself. 

Q.  An  affidavit  in  which  you  confessed  yourself  guilty? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that 
I  denied  it. 

(J.  And  that  you  denied  it? — A.  He  wanted  me  to  make  an  affidavit  that  this 
thing  did  happen,  but  that  I  denied  it. 

§.  Did  you  not  misunderstand  him? — A.  No,  sir. 
.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  That  you*denied  that  it  was  your  fault?— A.  I  denied 
that  it  did  happen;  I  know  it  did  not  happen. 

Q.  You  denied  that  it  happened  at  all?— A.  I  stated  that  it  did  not  happen  at 
all;  that  everything  was  in  good  condition;  that  everything  was  in  safe  working 
order. 

Q.  Are  the  other  members  of  this  board  of  examiners  members  of  the  union? — 
A.  Supposed  to  be  a  union  board  under  the  Democratic  administration. 

Q.  Who  appoints  them?— A.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  believe. 

i^.  Is  there  any  clause  in  the  by-laws  or  constitution  of  your  union  which  pro- 
hibits or  does  not  permit  a  member  to  hold  a  political  oflftce?— A.  That  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  And  be  a  member  of  the  union  at  the  same  time? — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  March  £8, 1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  HENEY  L.  BLISS, 

HovLse  Painter  and  Decorator,  7S41  Vincennes  road,  Chicago,  III. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.05  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  10.40 
a.  m.  Mr.  Henry  L.  Bliss,  of  Chicago,  house  painter  and  decorator,  was  introduced 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  Wnat  is  your  name?— A.  Henry  L.  Bliss. 

O.  Post-office  address?— A.  No.  7841  Vincennes  road. 

Q.  Occupation?— A.  House  painter  and  decorator. 

Q.  Go  on  in  your  own  way,Mr.  Bliss,  and  state  what  you  wish  to  bring  before 
the  commission  in  regard  to  the  industrial  conditions  of  Chicago  from  the  stand- 
point of  your  business.— A.  There  is  a  condition  of  industrial  anarchy.    I  have 
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belonged  to  the  union.  They  say  they  do  not  allow  an  employer  to  work  in  our 
onion  unless  he  belongs  to  the  union.  He  may  employ  men  and  look  after  the 
work,  but  if  he  wants  to  take  hold  and  do  any  work  he  must  belong  to  the  union. 
At  one  time  we  did  not  have  that  regulation,  and  I  did  not  belong  to  the  union; 
but  I  joined  it  two  years  ago  this  summer.  I  had  a  contract — ^my  partner  was 
away  most  of  the  time  outside  doing  some  work  elsewhere — of  the  calcimining 
of  8  schoolhouses,  and  also  the  painting.  I  employed  union  men.  I  got  along 
all  right  until  I  got  pretty  near  the  end.  When  we  started  on  the  job  a  man 
came  around  and  saia ,  * '  We  have  got  a  grievance. "  "Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
**  Well,  we  will  not  work  unlessyou  discharge  Hughes."  I  said,  *'  What  is  the 
matter  with  Hughes?'*    "Well,  Hughes  has  bisen  running  a  brother."    When  I 

ihim 

thought  that  a  man  should  not  do  too  much  work.  They  felt  that  there  was  not 
work  enough.  There  were  a  good  many  men  out  of  employment,  and  they 
thought  if  they  did  not  do  so  much  work  we  should  have  to  hire  more  men.  I 
told  them  that  I  would  not  discharge  Hughes,  and  that  they  could  not  work 
unless  Hughes  worked;  and  I  paid  them  off.  The  thing  went  along  8  or  4 
days,  and  I  went  and  brought  2  men  from  an  outside  job,  and  set  them  to 
work.  The  walking  delegate  came  around  and  found  those  men  working,  and 
said,  "  You  can't  work  with  that  apprentice;  he  has  not  got  a  card."  Well,  the 
boy  worked  the  summer  before  and  last  winter  on  a  schoolhouse  job;  no  objection 
was  made;  and  when  I  first  went  to  work,  the  delegate  said  the  boy  should  have 
a  card.  I  said,  "All  right;  we  will  get  him  a  card."  We  had  certain  X)apers 
made  out,  and  the  union  had  the  form,  but  they  did  not  get  that  printed.  There 
would  have  been  no  objection  made  if  this  other  thing  hadn't  happened. 

There  was  another  thing  I  may  have  omitted.  I  had  a  laborer  when  we  first 
went  to  work,  and  he  said, "  We  can't  allow  you  to  have  a  laborer  to  carry  a  scaf- 
fold, carry  water,  and  work  of  that  kind."  I  found  out  afterwards  that  others 
were  employing  one  for  their  work,  and  the  walking  delegate  did  not  object,  but 
he  claimed  that  where  laborers  were  working  on  other  jobs,  they  were  simply 
carrying  water  to  drink.  I  told  him,  "  I  am  not  employing  men  here  simplv  to 
carry  drinking  water.  I  want  him  to  handle  this  stuff,  carry  this  scaffold,  and  do 
this  rough  work;  and  he  was  there  for  that  purpose."  Well,  he  objected  to  him 
and  to  tne  boy;  however,  they  had  been  working  before.  I  tried  to  get  some 
other  men.  Of  course  thiat  was  in  violation  of  tne  regulation,  but  I  was  under 
bonds  to  do  this  work,  and  I  had  some  men  come  there,  and  they  scared  them  off. 
Some  of  them  started  to  work  in  the  morning,  and  they  went  out  at  noon  to  get 
their  lunch,  and  they  didn't  dare  to  work  in  the  afternoon.  Finally,  I  went  down 
to  headquarters,  and  the  business  agent  acknowledged  that  the  boy  was  entitled 
to  a  card,  and  they  said  that  he  could  not  have  a  card  because  charges  were  pre- 
ferred against  him.  They  preferred  charges  against  him  for  worMng  with  this 
boy,  and  I  had  to  knuckle  to  them;  I  had  to  let  the  boy  go,  the  most  faithful  hand 
I  had;  he  was  better  to  me  than  any  other  man  I  had  there.  I  got  that  job  done, 
and  I  had  one  more  schoolhouse  left,  a  little  one.  After  I  let  the  men  go  I  had  to 
take  the  boy  and  do  over^onsiderable  work,  because  they  got  a  little  full  of  beer 
and  did  not  do  it  right;  it  would  not  pass  muster.  I  went  up  to  the  other  job, 
and  we  went  to  work,  and  the  walking  delegate  came  along  and  wanted  to  know 
if  I  was  going  to  pay  that  fine.  Let  me  tell  you  in  regard  to  that.  They  notified 
me  to  api)ear  before  the  painters'  council;  they  misdirected  the  letter,  and  I  did 
not  get  it  until  a  day  after  the  trial  was  set;  but  they  said  that  I  knew  it,  that  I 
had  heard  it  from  the  men,  and  I  ought  to  have  been  there.  I  didn't  consider  I 
was  called  upon  to  appear  unless  I  was  properly  notified.  We  went  up  on  the 
job  to  work,  and  as  I  say  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  going  to  x)ay  that  fine.  I 
told  him,  "You  might  as  well  fine  me  $500.  No,  I  am  not  going  to  pay  it. 
I  can't  afford  to  pay  it."  "Well,"  he  said,  "  you  can't  have  any  tmion  men  to 
work  for  you  then."    "Well,"  I  said,  "I  do  not  know  that  I  need  them;  I  have 

fot  about  through.  I  ^ess  we  can  finish  this  little  work  here" — ^got  about  a 
ay's  work  or  so  on  the  job  to  do  at  South  Chicago.  They  put  a  picket  on  the 
job,  one  of  the  men  that  had  been  working  for  me.  I  went  out  and  talked  with 
him.  He  was  there  2  or  8  days.  We  were  getting  along  well.  I  saw  another 
man  staying  with  him  a  long  time,  and  I  asked  him  who  he  was — walked  out 
that  noon,  gave  him  a  cigar,  and  chatted  with  him;  but  he  said,  "He  is  some 
fellow  that  lives  around  here."  About  noon  they  came  in  there.  We  were 
stuccoing  the  ceiling,  and  we  were  worldng  a  few  minutes  over  noon  time.  He 
came  and  said,  "  It  is  time  to  quit."  I  had  links  we  picked  up  from  the  car  track, 
coupling  links,  and  he  came  and  pulled  down  the  scaffold  and  struck  me  here 
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findicating] .  It  happened  to  strike  me  where  the  skull  is  heavy,  and  it  did  not 
fracture  it,  but  they  cut  me  pretty  well.  The  boy  started  to  run;  he  came  back, 
and  they  threw  a  link  and  hit  him  on  the  hand,  so  he  was  disabled,  and  they  cut 
the  other  fellow  in  the  head. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  say  they;  who? — ^A.  These  men  that  came  in  there. 
The  man  that  had  been  sitting  with  the  picket  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  The  picket  was  one? — ^A.  No;  the  picket  was  not  one.  They  don't  send 
somebody  that  you  know  to  do  that  kind  of  business;  but  he  was  the  man  that 
had  been  sitting  there  all  the  day  before  with  him,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was 
some  fellow  that  belonged  around  there.  There  were  three  of  them.  That  is  the 
way  they  do  business.  To  finish  that  work,  I  found  it  almost  imx>ossible  to  get 
anybody.  They  were  all  afraid  to  go  to  work.  I  finally  got  2  men  to  help  me, 
and  we  worked  there  with  revolvers  in  our  overalls  ready  to  defend  ourselves. 
The  i)osition  to-day  is  that  I  can  not  do  any  work  on  a  new  job  where  they  could 
call  off  the  men  of  the  other  trades.  Of  course  I  could  knuckle  to  them,  and  go 
up  and  pay  them  a  $100,  and  I  could  submit  to  any  unreasonable  demands  that 
they  might  make.  This  demand  in  regard  to  a  laborer  was  an  unreasonable 
demand,  because  we  had  always  been  allowed  them  in  doing  skilled  work  the 
year  before;  but  they  found  out  that  there  were  a  good  many  men  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  if  they  required  us  to  employ  union  men  to  do  all  the  work,  to  do  even 
washing  and  cleaning  upafterwards,  we  should  have  to  employ  more  men.  The 
delegate  talked  to  me.  He  said,  **  This  is  public  work,  and  the  contractors  ought 
to  get  a  good  price,  so  that  we  men  can  work  here  and  not  have  to  work  so  hard." 
But  we  have  to  compete;  we  have  to  give  a  good  bond.  A  contractor  that  is  not 
responsible  can  not  do  one  of  those  jobs.  They  get  their  money;  and  the  delegate 
acknowledged  that  my  men  were  better  treated  than  those  on  almost  any  other 
job;  that  they  had  better  scaffold,  because  I  had  this  broad,  big  scaffold.  I 
needed  that  laborer;  he  could  do  that  work  better  than  they  could.  The  men  did 
not  want  to  handle  that  scaffold,  and  they  did  not  want  to  quit  when  they  were 
called  off,  but  they  were  compelled  to.  They  did  not  dare  work  for  me,  because 
if  they  did  they  would  be  fin^,  and  if  they  were  fined  they  could  not  get  work 
until  they  paid  their  fine. 

Q.  Before  the  assault  or  after  it  did  you  call  on  the  chief  of  police  and  mayor  ' 
or  any  other  person  in  the  city  for  protection? — A.  I  went  around  to  the  jjolice 
station  and  told  them  the  facts,  and  they  said  that  when  I  wanted  to  finish  it  if  I 
wanted  a  policeman  there  I  could  have  one,  but  they  did  not  exert  themselves  to 
■  try  to  find  out  who  they  were.  I  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  police  and  told 
them  the  facts  and  wanted  to  have  a  permit  to  carry  a  revolver.  They  said  they 
could  not  grant  that;  that  it  had  been  decided  that  the  law  did  not  allow  them  to 
do  it,  but  they  said,  *'  If  I  were  you  I  would  carry  it,"  and  I  did. 

Q.  Who  said  that  to  you? — ^A.  A  man  down  at  police  headquarters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  he  was? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  not  the  chief.  He 
was  the  man  in  charge  there;  seemed  to  be  one  of-  the  ofiBcials. 

Q.  So  you  acted  on  his  suggestion? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  the  district  attorney  or  have  you  been  before  the  grand  jury 
to  make  any  complaint  about  that  assault? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not? — ^A.  I  knew  it  was  of  no  use. 

Q.  Why  of  no  use? — ^A.  Why,  such  things  are  occurring  frequently;  they  do  not 
do  anythmg  about  it.  I  got  out  a  warrant  for  this  man  that  was  on  picket  and 
brought  him  before  a  justice,  and  they  asked  for  a  continuance,  and  from  what 
talk  I  had  with  the  justice  I  found  out  that  he  would  not  consider  that  evidence 
enough  to  hold  him  on.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  man  was  with  this  picket,  but  my 
lawyer  finally  said  that  there  was  no  use,  we  could  not  do  anything. 

Q.  Why  didn't  he  think  there  was  any  use? — A.  The  justice  would  not  hold  him 
on  what  evidence  we  could  bring.  We  could  not  identify  those  men.  The  only 
man  I  could  show  was  that  one  man  that  worked  with  me,  that  sat  there  that  day 
with  the  picket.  He  was  not  there  at  the  time  of  the  assault,  and  the  very  fact 
that  he  was  not  there  after  sitting  there  3  or  3  days  one  after  the  other,  and 
then  after  this  thing  happened,  was  evidence  itself  that  he  knew  all  about  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  picket  had  anything  to  do  with  the  man  that 
actually  made  the  assault? — ^A.  I  could  not  prove  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  the  man  who  made  the  assault  came  there — ?— A 
There  were  8  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  the  8  men;  they  came  there  as  total  strangers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  representing  anybody,  not  having  any  privity  whatever  with  the  picket, 
so  far  as  you  know?-— A.  Except  that  he  was  sitting  with  the  picket,  and  with 
him  all  the  afternoon,  pretty  near  the  whole  day.  / 
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Q.  Had  yon  seen  the  man  who  made  the  assanlt  sitting  with  the  picket? — ^A. 
Yes;  the  very  same  man  that  struck  me. 

Q.  And  you  stated  that  fact  to  your  attorney? — A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  And  he  still  said  it  was  no  use? — A.  The  justice  said  as  much.  The  fact  is 
that  the  justices  and  the  courts  knuckle  to  the  union. 

Q.  Do  you  know  they  knuckle  to  the  union? — A.  The  policemen  the  same  way. 
They  would  rather  turn  their  backs  when  the  thing  was  goin^  on. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it?  What  evidence  have  you  of  it?— A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  prove  it,  but  that  is  the  common  understanding. 

Q.  Dont  you  make  a  mistake  in  stating  the  common  understanding  without 
knowledge  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based? — A.  Perhaps,  but  I  know  that  their 
sympathies  are  all  with  them.  My  sympathies  are  with  them,  too.  There  is  not 
anybody  that  is  more  in  sympathy  with  any  purpose  to  help  the  workingman.  I 
am  a  workingman  myself.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority,  or  even  the  minor- 
ity, of  men  belonging  to  the  unions  pustify  any  such  thing,  or  favor  it;  but  it  is 
in  the  unions  themselves  just  as  it  is  m  politics.  The  men  who  get  to  the  front  are 
often  men  that  are  not  the  most  reputable,  the  wirepullers.  The  maj  3rity  of  the 
union  men  go  to  their  unions  only  once  in  a  while,  when  it  Is  necessary  to  get  out 
their  card.  There  are  a  few  men  that  go  there.  Those  men  are  just  like  tne  few 
politicians.  They  run  things,  and  it  is  through  the  neglect  of  the  union  men  to 
look  after  things  that  they  are  not  better  managed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  that  the  city  authorities  do  not  afford 
adequate  protection  to  men  who  want  to  work? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  put  men  on  every  job  to  watch.  The  police 
said  that  they  would  send  a  man  over  there.  I  think  they  would.  As  far  as 
politics  is  concerned,  one  set  of  politicians  are  just  the  same  as  the  other.  They 
want  the  vote  :>t  the  union,  and  there  is  a  feeling  among  union  men — ^now  I  know 
a  great  many  of  these  things  from  talking  with  the  men.  They  told  these  men 
thit  were  working  for  me  when  we  were  down  on  this  other  schoolhouse  that 
they  had  better  not  work ;  that  they  were  liable  to  be  slugged  and  crippled :  and 
they  were  afraid  to  work.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prove  these  things,  of  course.  I 
can  not  prove  that  those  were  sent  from  headquarters ;  but  we  know  that  that 
thing  is  being  done  right  along  and  that  men  are  afraid  to  work.  For  that  reason 
we  draw  our  conclusions ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  police  turned  their  backs  on  offenses  of  a  certain 
kind. — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  seen  them  do  it.  Of  course,  the  police 
department  and  Mayor  Harrison  are  not  responsible  for  everything  that  a  police- 
man may  do  because  his  sympathies  are  that  way  and  perhaps  you  failed  to  see 
things,  but  I  have  seen  cases  mentioned  in  the  papers  where  they  did.  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  would  arrest  a  man  having  a  revolver  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing himself  for  having  concealed  weapons,  and  let  the  other  fellows  get  off. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  concealed  weapons  are  car- 
ried by  workingmen,  whether  umon  or  nonunion? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
generally  carried.    I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  one. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  one,  then  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  carry  one?— A.  I  did  afterwards.  I  considered  it  neces- 
saiy  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  you  had  a  license  or  permit  to  do  it? — ^A.  I  had  no 
license.    I  could  not  obtain  one. 

9.  And  still  you  had  advice  from  the  official  to  do  it  on  yoor  own  responsi- 

bihty?— A.  Yes.    There  is  a  disposition Now,  I  heard  some  of  the  testimony 

here  yesterday — ^the  bricklayers  and  their  relations  with  the  bosses;  that  is,  to  a  very 
few  of  the  favored  or  large  bosses.  I  noticed  among  the  painters  that  they  were 
rather  desirous  of  crushing  out  the  smaller  contractors.  In  my  conversation  with 
a  walking  delegate,  he  said  that  one  of  the  larger  contractors — I  do  not  know  that 
I  need  mention  his  name — had  signed  the  scale,  while  most  of  the  others  had  not. 
I  said,  **  You  do  not  protect  the  bosses.  I  think  that  men  that  want  to  start  for 
themselves  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  not  be 
discriminated  against."  It  was  shown  in  the  testimony  of  the  bricklayers  that 
since  they  have  had  the  trouble  with  the  bosses  one  of  them  can  start;  but  befoi*e, 
they  could  not.  They  could  not  carry  on  business  themselves  unless  they  belonged 
to  the  bosses'  association,  and  the  bosses'  association  seems  to  have  been  in  a  com- 
bine to  put  up  prices,  which  the  public  has  to  pay.  The  school  board  will  have 
to  pay  a  great  deal  more  for  their  work  if  things  are  managed  the  way  they  were 
last  season.  These  men  seem  to  think  it  is  public  work  and  we  ought  to  have  an 
easy  time  on  it.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  any  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public;  that  the  school  board  had  but  a  little  amount  of  money;  that  it  was 
cramped  for  money,  and  that  the  more  the  work  cost  the  less  seating  could  be 
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given  for  the  children.  They  seem  to  be  thoronghly  selfish.  I  think  that  it  is 
necessary,  as  long  as  these  other  combinations  exist  and  put  np  prices,  that  the 
painters,  or,  rather,  that  the  trades  here,  should  have  some  Kind  of  a  combination; 
out  I  think  that  the  men  that  seem  to  have  control  are  really  doing  the  cause  an 
injury. 

Q.  Men  who  seem  to  have  control  of  what? — what  class,  or  what? — A.  On  the 
building  trades. 

Q.  Yourefer,then,to  the  master  builders — building  contractors?— A.  No,  sir;  I 
am  speaking  of  the  men  that  get  control  of  the  labor  organizations. 

Q.  You  mean  the  unions,  which  are  in  the  building  trades  council?— A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  more  at  fault  than  the  contractors  who  are  in  the  asso- 
ciation?—A.  Oh,  I  don't  know.    I  think  they  are  both  at  fault. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  still  preserving  their  organiza- 
tions and  getting  together  and  establishing  a  workable  basis?- A.  Well,  I  don't 
know.  The  contractors,  as  far  as  1  have  talked  with  them — I  do  not  belong  to 
the  contractors'  association.  I  do  not  believe  in  combinations  of  any  kind.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  trades  union  organizations  are  right  in  principle.  I  only 
defend  it  as  I  would  war.  When  you  are  attacked  you  have  got  to  defend  your- 
self. When  combinations  are  formed  to  put  up  prices  and  limit  production,  the 
workingmen  are  compelled  to  do  the  same  thing.  A  great  many  of  them  feel 
that  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  things  almost  anything  is  justifiable.  I  do  not 
believe  such  methods  as  knocking  men  down  are  justifiable — send  three  burly 
men  there  to  knock  down  a  man  of  my  age  and  a  boy.  The  most  of  the  men  1 
have  talked  with  say  it  is  shameful,  and  it  is.  I  asked  nothing  of  these  men  but 
what  was  right.  We — I  and  the  boy — could  get  on  the  plank  and  do  as  much  work 
as  almost  any  of  them  could,  and  md  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Have  you  been  familiar  with  labor  unions  and  labor 
organizations?— A.  More  or  less.  I  have  been  carrying  on  the  business  for  years. 
When  we  had  a  strike  here  in  1898  and  1894 1  was  one  of  the  first  to  sign  the  scale, 
and  I  took  a  lot  of  work  when  some  of  these  other  fellows  that  they  are  sticking 
up  for  to-day  were  fighting  them,  and  I  set  men  to  work. 

Q.  Had  you  had  any  claSi  with  the  union  labor  prior  to  these  instances  that  you 
have  stated? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  a  member  of  any  union  before  that? — ^A.  No.  They  did  not 
allow  a  man  carrying  on  business  to  belong  to  a  union  until  recently. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  employer  of  labor? — ^A.  In  Chicago  for  twenty- 
five  years,  but  I  lived  mostly  outside  in  the  suburbs,  and  until  recently  most  of 
the  work  was  done  outside  by  nonimion  men.  It  was  not  inside  the  city  limits, 
and  it  was  almost  imi)ossible  for  us  to  employ  union  men  or  to  belong  to  the 
union  at  all. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  what  are  the  relative  conditions  of  laboring  men 
generally  to-dav  as  compared  to  the  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  these  organi- 
zations?— A.  The  painters*  wages  to-day  are  little  higher  than  they  were  in  1872. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  take  just  a  person's  observation,  but  statistics  collected  by  the 
Department  of  Labor 

Q.  I  would  rather  have,  if  you  please,  your  own  personal  knowledge.  You 
have  been  employing  men  and  live  right  here.  I  would  rather  have  your  own 
statement  from  your  own  knowledge. — A.  Before  the  fire  the  wages  were  about 
$8  a  day.  Of  course,  it  was  in  greenbacks,  and  there  was  a  premium  on  gold  of 
about  $1. 10  in  1872.  The  rates  of  wages  two  years  ago  were  $2.80.  Last  year  it 
was  fixed  at  $3 — that  is,  37^  cents  an  hour.  They  are  asking  now  40  cents  an 
hour.  While  that  is  the  wages  fixed,  there  are  a  great  many  of  them,  I  am  con- 
fident, working  under  the  scale.  The  men  are  not  fair  with  themselves;  they  are 
not  fair  with  their  bosses.  A  boss  that  is  honest  and  pays  the  scale  must  comx)ete 
with  the  boss  who  has  some  arrangement  with  the  men  by  which,  though  the 
money  may  be  put  in  their  envelope,  it  is  paid  back  to  him.  When  they  can  get 
steady  work  they  often,  undoubtedly,  receive  less  than  the  scale  of  wages.  The 
unions  recognize  that  fact,  because  very  often  when  they  are  suspicious  of  a  man, 
and  in  some  instances  when  a  new  man  comes  into  the  business,  they  won't  allow 
him  to  hire  the  old  men ,  men  he  is  acquainted  with ;  he  must  hire  other  men.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  union  against  that  very  thing,  which  is  undoubtedly 
practiced,  particularly  in  the  dull  season.  In  the  busy  season,  of  course,  the 
wages  are  paid— you  have  got  to  pay  it.  Demand  and  supply  compel  it.  In  the 
dull  season  it  is  undoubtedly  practiced.  I  think  that  most  of  the  union  men  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  true  to  an  extent,  but  how  much  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Q.  Does  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man  improve  with  the  organization  of 
labor? — A.  I  think  we  do  not  have  as  steady  work  as  we  used  to  have;  larger 
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wages,  but  less  work  during  the  year.  Now,  while  the  conditions  may  not  be 
greatly  improved,  that  does  not  show  that  without  the  unions  they  might  not  be 
a  great  de^  worse,  because,  as  a  rule,  all  over  the  country  wages  are  f filing. 

Q.  Are  falling?— A.  Yes;  wages  are  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts 
census  statistics  of  manufactures,  and  also  by  the  Pennsylvania  investigations — 
show  wages  in  1898  lower  than  in  1897;  lower  in  1897  than  in  1896,  and  lower  in 
1896  than  in  1895.  They  were  higher  in  1895  than  in  1894;  that  is,  the  average 
in  these  industries. 

Q,  Are  the  masses  of  the  laboring  men,  so  far  as  your  observation  extends  in  your 
own  experience,  enjoying  better  conditions  socially  and  in  other  directions  than 
they  were  before  the  formation  of  labor  unions?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
great  difference.  They  fix  a  scale  of  wages  that  is  a  minimum.  The  skillful 
man,  the  young  man,  the  vigorous  man,  he  will  have  the  preference.  When  a 
man  gets  old— if  I  wanted  to  get  a  job  as  a  journeyman,  I  could  not  get  it.  They 
would  look  at  my  gray  hairs,  and  would  not  give  me  a  job,  unless  in  a  time  when 
there  was  a  p-eat  demand  for  labor.  There  are  a  great  many  unemployed  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  and  these,  of  course,  are  the  least  skillful;  but  taking  in  our  large 
shops,  the  better  class  of  workmen  do  have  reasonably  steady  work,  and  their 
condition  is  undoubtedly  better  than  it  was  formerly. 

Q.  You  speak  now  only  of  the  more  skillful  of  them?— A.  The  more  skillful. 

Q.  Has  it  not  always  been  true  since  men  have  worked  at  all  that  the  more  skiQf  ul 
man  has  enjoyed  an  advants^e  over  the  less  skillful? — ^A.  Not  the  same  advan- 
tage. Where  there  were  different  rates  of  wages  paid,  I  might  hire  you  and  pay 
you  $8  a  day  because  you  are  worth  it.  If  I  have  to  pay  this  man  $8  a  day  I  will 
not  hire  him.    If  I  can  hire  him  for  $2.50  I  will  give  nim  a  job. 

Q.  The  effect  of  unionism  is  to  equalize  the  men  irrespective  of  their  skill  and 
ability?— A.  They  have  a  minimum  wage,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  anything  is 
I)aid  over  the  minimum. 

Q.  The  poor  man  under  the  union  system  gets  as  much  as  the  good  one?— A. 
He  gets  as  much,  but  he  does  not  get  work;  that  is,  he  does  not  get  work  in  dull 
times:  he  would  be  employed  in  the  busy  times  and  get  as  much  as  the  good  one. 

9*  Can  an  employer  discriminate  against  a  union  man?  Can  he  dischai'ge  a 
union  man  and  employ  another  union  man? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  limit;  no  restriction?— A.  The  unions  are  not  all  alike.  In  our  unions, 
ana  I  know  in  others,  the  boss  could  hire  and  discharge  a  man. 

Q.  The  union  does  not  attempt  to  coerce  them  into  the  employment  of  a  man 
or  prevent  his  discharge? — A.  Not  all  of  them,  anyway. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  x>eople  ^nerally 
improving  with  the  years,  or  are  they  going  the  other  way?  Do  they  enjoy  more 
of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life?  Are  they  more  intelligent,  better  edu- 
cated, more  comfortable?— A.  I  think,  undoubtedly,  their  oppK)rtunities  of  educa- 
tion are  better,  but  in  many  respects  the  conditions  are  growing  worse. 

O.  In  what  respect,  please? — A.  If  a  man  is  out  of  a  job  it  is  almost  hopeless  to 
looK  for  one. 

Q.  Is  that  due  to  unionism?— A.  No;  it  is  not. 

Q.  In  spite  of  it? — A.  You  were  asking  generally;  I  did  not  suppose  you  were 
confining  your  question  to  union  labor. 

Q.  Is  that  fact  due  to  the  existence  of  the  unions? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  without  reference  to  them? — ^A.  It  is  not  due  to  the  existence  of  labor 
combinations,  but  due  to  the  existence  of  other  combinations  which  destroy  com- 
petition, which  limit  opportunities  for  employment.  It  is  harder  for  a  man  to 
employ  himself;  and  as  1  showed  before,  the  tendency  here  among  the  union  men 
is  rather  to  favor  the  larger  shops,  and  think  if  they  can  have  a  few  big  bosses  it 
is  better. 

Q.  This  condition,  that  it  is  harder  now  for  a  man  to  get  employment,  is  due  to 
the  organization  of  industrial  trusts?  Is  that  what  you  have  reference  to— com- 
binations?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  does  not  the  formation  of  the  union,  then,  in  your  own  opinion,  help 
the  laboring  man  m  that  event? — ^A.  It  does. 

Q.  In  the  way  of  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  and  shortening  them? — ^A.  It 
undoubtedly  does.  I  hate  to  see  the  labor  unions  crushed  out;  I  should  like  to 
see  them  crushed  out  when  the  others  are  crushed  out,  but  not  before. 

Q.  You  recognize  in  t*ie  labor  unions,  as  organized  to-day,  a  necessary  condi- 
tion in  order  to  offset  the  formation  of  industrial  combinations  and  trusts? — A. 
Exactly;  but  they  are  at  a  disadvantage.  They  enjoy  no  special  privilege.  That 
is  the  very  reason  that  while  they  have  no  laws  that  compel  them,  they  are  often 
disposed  to  violate  the  law,  and  a  very  great  many  of  them  feel  as  though,  under 
the  conditions,  they  were  justified  in  doing  almost  anything  to  maintain  their 
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xmions  and  to  maintain  their  organizations.  I  feel  a  good  deal  that  way  mjrself , 
bnt  I  feel  they  go  a  little  too  far. 

Q.  How  conld  labor  protect  itself  and  defend  itself  and  advance  its  own  interest 
except  by  organization?— A.  By  voting  to  do  away  with  the  conditions  that  make 
labor  organizations  necessary. 

Q.  Can  they  not  do  it  more  effectively  by  organizations  of  their  own,  if  con- 
ducted within  the  law? — A.  No;  it  is  only  a  palliative.  It  is  like  putting  a  poultice 
on  a  sore.  You  have  got  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter  if  you  are  going  to 
cure  it. 

Q.  Would  not  the  labor  element  of  the  country  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
organized  capital  of  the  country  if  labor  was  not  organized? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Absolutely.  Then  its  only  defense  is  organization? — A.  Its  defense — it  is 
justifiable  in  that  way  and  in  no  other  wav,  just  as  you  are  justified  in  organiz- 
mg  an  army  when  you  are  attacked,  to  defend  yourself. 

Q.  Then  we  imderstand  you  are  not  opposed  to  labor  organizations,  but  simply 
opposed  to  their  methods? — A.  I  am  opposed  to  the  methods  employed  by  them. 
I  know  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  complaint  of  the  contractors  as  to  their  way  of 
doing  business.  Here  in  a  building  are  two  sets  of  stone-cutters  quarreling  about 
who  shall  cut  the  stone,  and  finally  settling  their  diflaculty  and  each  one  cutting 
off  a  half  inch  when  an  inch  is  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  man  who  wants  the  build- 
ing and  the  contractor  being  bothered  by  that  sort  of  regulation.  Here  is  iron 
being  put  into  a  building  by  one  set  of  workmen.  They  are  quarreling  among 
themselves  and  saying  the  others  shall  set  that  work,  and  compelling  them  to 
take  that  iron  out  ana  put  it  back.  Men  won't  build  under  those  conditions.  It 
is  not  true  that  the  reason  building  is  not  going  on  is  altogether  because  of  labor 
difficulties.  The  price  of  material  has  been  put  up  by  combinations  of  every 
kind,  and  when  the  workman  asks  a  slight  increase  to  offset  increased  prices  he 
has  to  pay  for  everything,  he  can  not  get  it.  He  maintains  his  organization,  but 
he  is  goin^  to  be  beaten  in  the  end,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  The  increased 
cost  of  building  is  going  to  compel  him  to  x>ay  increased  rents,  and  it  is  going  to 
give  him  less  work.  He  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  have  steady  "\york,  except  at 
decreased  prices,  as  long  as  these  combinations  are  able  to  keep  up  the  prices  of 
things,  because  it  is  all  divided  between  capital  and  labor  and  the  landlord. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  have  referred  to  certain  statistics  in  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania  in  re^rd  to  a  decline  in  wages.  Don't  you  know  that  that 
decline  was  during  a  period  of  depression  which  was  general  all  over  the  coun- 
try?—A.  The  decline  occurred  in  1898  and  1894.  There  was  a  reaction  in  1895  in 
which  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  wages,  but  since  1895  they  have  been 
falling. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  since  the  present  period  of  prosperity  ensued  these 
wages  have  been  restored? — A.  No;  I  know  that  the  reports  of  Massachusetts  of 
the  average  annual  wages,  earnings,  shown  by  the  Massachusetts  report  of  1898, 
are  98  cents  less  than  they  were  in  1897,  and  2.23  days  in  their  working  time, 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  wages  in  Massachusetts  to-day  in  the  factories  are 
as  high  as  they  were  in  1892,  whicn  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity? — A.  No;  I 
know  that  they  are  much  lower. 

Q.  Do  the  statistics  there  show  that? — A.  Yes;  they  do  show  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — ^A.  I  am  not  accounting  for  it.  I  am  only 
stating  the  facts.  The  average  ailnual  earnings  as  reported  by  the  Massachusetts 
bureau  census  in  1895  were  $446.41;  in  1896,  $426.66;  in  1897,  $422.26;  in  1898,  $421.28. 

Q.  All  that  was  during  the  period  of  depression,  was  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  happen 
to  nave  the  figures  right  here  of  1892  or  1893.  They  were  higher  in  1892  than 
they  were  in  1895.  They  fell  in  1898  and  1894,  but  they  recovered  considerably  in 
1895;  but  they  have  been  falling  ever  since. 

Q.  You  know,  I  supuose,  that  the  wages  in  Massachusetts  are  very  largely  wages 
in  cotton  mills?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  and  increasing  competi- 
tion in  their  business  by  mills  in  the  Southern  States,  where  wages  are  very  low? — 
A.  Well,  they  are  largely  cotton.  I  know  there  have  been  mills  built  in  the  South- 
em  States,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that  competition  has  been  particularly  inju- 
rious. 

Q.  I  see  you  do  not  understand  the  situation.  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  far  you 
haa  investigated  the  causes  of  that  depression. — A.  Well,  we  will  take  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  reported  by  the  commissioner  of  internal  affairs.  Taking  the  total  wages 
paid,  divided  by  the  average — not  the  total  numberof  employees-— dividing  by  the 
average  number  gives  practically  the  wages,  not  the  average  earning.  It  gives 
for  1892,  $489.14;  for  1893,  $462.50;  1894,  $412.07;  1895,  $443.52;  1896,  $489.36;  1897, 
$428.75.    I  have  no  figures  for  any  later  than  1897. 
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Q.  Have  you  got  the  figures  prior  to  1892,  everybody  knows  that  was  a  year  of 
great  prosperity/— A.  Not  for  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Then  the  figures  you  have  given  cover  a  depressed  period. — A.  1892  was  not 
a  depressed  period. 

Q.  I  say  toat  was  a  year  of  great  prosperitv;  and  then  the  time  that  followed 
was  a  period  of  ^eat  depression,  was  it  not? — A.  No;  there  was  an  increase  in 
1895,  very  considerable  over  the  year  before — an  increase  of  $33. 

O.  Was  it  an  increase  over  1892? — A.  No;  but  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  1896, 
and  a^ain  in  1897. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  xmite  fair  to  give  the  figures  of  what  everybody  knows  to 
be  a  prolonged  period  of  aepression,  as  an  indication  that  wages  ^nerally  through- 
out the  country  are  declining?— A.  Take  the  data  of  the  Aldnch  report.  They 
show  that  the  wages  were  lower  in  1891  than  they  were  in  1872.  As  summarized 
by  the  statistician  of  that  rei)ort,  it  shows  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  but  that  is  a 
'uggle.  They  put  the  foremen  and  overseers  of  departments  each  in  a  class  by 
limself ,  and  nis  increased  wages,  which  do  not  represent  increased  pay  for  the 
same  work,  but  increased  pay  for  greater  eflaciency  in  a  position  of  greater  responsi- 
bility, seemed  to  have  the  same  weight  as  the  increase  or  decrease  in  wages  of 
classes  having  large  numbers.  A  fair  analysis  of  those  data  shows  a  decrease  since 
1872  of  about  20  per  cent.  Colonel  Wright,  in  his  report  on  machinery,  shows 
one  establishment  in  making  a  farm  wagon 

Q.  ( Interrupting. )  I  do  not  oelieve  we  want  to  go  into  an  examination  of  Colonel 
Wright's  statistics. — A.  All  right.  You  asked  me  the  question.  Now,  the  same 
statement  as  to  the  Aldrich  report.  There  is  a  pamphlet,  a  contribution  of  Professor 
Bullock,  of  Cornell  University,  which  he  sent  me.  It  shows  the  same  things  I  have 
stated  in  regard  to  the  Aldrich  report,  and  in  which  it  was  summarized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  The  purchasing  power  of  the  average  wages,  as  stated  by 
you  here,  would  be  a  great  deal  higher,  would  it  not,  than  it  was  at  the  other  period 
you  named? — ^A.  If  you  take  clothing  and  food;  yes. 

Q.  Taking  everything  that  men  need? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

9.  Take  it  all  around,  the  average?— A.  The  rents  are  higher,  and  in  the  larg^e 
cities,  where  particularly  the  advanced  wages  obtain,  the  expense  of  living  is 
increasing.  The  workman  has  to  pay  one  or  two  car  fares  a  day.  which  is  a  thing 
he  did  not  have  to  pay  in  earlier  periods  in  small  places.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  work- 
man to-day  in  Chicago  with  anything  like  a  family  can  not  earn  a  living  for  them 
without  sending  his  children  out  into  our  department  stores  and  factories.  These 
are  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day. 

Q.  Are  living  expenses  higher  or  lower?— A.  You  must  consider  that  what  is  a 
necessity  now  was  not  a  necessity  years  ago.  A  girl  in  a  store  has  to  dress  better. 
You  may  quote  figures  to  show  that  certain  kinds  of  clothing  are  worth  less  to- 
day; but  they  can  not  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothing  to-day;  they  have  to  make 
a  different  appearance.  When  you  take  the  necessary  expenses  of  people,  I  do 
not  think  they  have  decreased.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  since  prices  have 
been  going  up  within  the  last  year  or  two,  that  there  has  been  an  increase. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  what  is  a  necessity  to-day  was  regarded  nearly  as  a  lux- 
ury many  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  people  live  better;  dress  better?— A.  The  working  girl  that  has  to 
go  to  the  department  store  has  to  dress  better.  She  did  not  nave  to  work  that 
way  then;  it  did  not  make  that  difference  whether  she  did  dress  better. 

Q.  She  does  dress  better?  Everybody  dresses  better — lives  in  better  houses  and 
eats  better  food?— A.  It  is  an  aclmowledged  fact,  and  it  was  shown  by  a  young 
lady  that  went  into  one  of  these  department  stores,  in  an  article  written  for  the 
Journal  of  Sociology — ^the  girls  acknowledged  and  talked  among  themselves,  lots 
of  them,  that  they  have  to  depend  on  some  friend,  some  gentleman  outside,  to 
support  them.    That  is  the  condition  existing  in  Chicago  tonday. 

Q.  Do  you  make  that  statement  as  a  wholesale  proposition  with  reference  to 
the  girls  working  in  the  department  stores  in  Chicago?— A.  I  repeat  what  a 
young  lady  Who  went  there  and  found  employment  wrote  in  the  Journal  of 
Sociology. 

Q.  Did  she  speak  for  herself  or  for  all  the  other  girls? — ^A.  She  was  not  si>eak- 
ing  for  herself,  but  about  the  fact  that  the  girls  talked  it  among  themselves,  and 
it  was  a  common  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  is  true? — ^A.  I  believe  it  is  true,  and  I  think  they  are  a 
great  deal  more  honorable  in  the  thing  than  are  the  ladies  that  marry  for  dia- 
monds and  riches;  than  these  people  who  support  the  conditions  in  which  these 
things  exist.    It  is  not  different  in  Chicago  from  what  it  is  elsewhere. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  28, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MK  LEWIS  P.  LE  VIH, 

Detective,  Chicago. 

The  special  Bubcommission  met  at  10  a.m.,  March  28, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  12.30  p.m.  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Le  Vin  was 
sworn  as  a  witness  and  testined  as  follows : 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  yon  give  yonr  name,  post-oflBice  address,  and  occu- 
pation V — A.  Lewis  P.  Le  Vin,  901  Kedzie  Building,  Chicago^  I  conduct  a  private 
detective  agency. 

Q.  What  statement  do  you  desire  to  make  to  the  commission  ?— A.  In  the  first 
place,  I  want  to  take  exception  to  some  of  Mr.  Gubbins's  remarks  of  yesterday.  He 
stated  that  I  wanted  him  to  engage  in  getting  hold  of  that  bus  load  of  people  and 
beat  them  up.  I  do  not  believe  that  Gubbins  would  personally  tell  a  falsehood. 
I  think  he  misconstrued  the  remark  I  made.  I  met  Gubbins  Sunday.  At  that 
time  I  was  not  aware  that  I  should  meet  him:  I  met  him  at  my  father's,  who  is  the 
president  of  the  Underground  Electrical  Workers*  Union.  The  day  before  I  had 
resigned  from  the  master  masons'  work.  I  held  a  i)ortion  of  their  detective  work. 
I  resigned  there  because  I  had  a  reputation  here  in  Chicago  to  keep  up,  and  I 
could  not  very  well  do  the  work  they  wanted  me  to  do.  Gubbins  made  the 
remark  that  he  had  to  carry  a  gun.  Well,  that  was  right.  It  is  necessary  for  him 
to  carry  a  gun,  because  there  are  certain  ones  of  the  contractors'  association  that 
tried  to  get  me  to  have  my  men  slug  him — ^that  is,  beat  him  up — and,  if  possible, 
put  him  in  the  hospital  for  6  or  7  weeks.  That  conversation  took  place  in  a 
purely  friendly  manner.  I  went  out  to  my  father's  for  dinner.  I  met  Gubbins 
and  some  gentlemen  out  there;  that  is,  they  came  while  I  was  eating  dinner  there. 
We  simply  had  a  friendly  talk.  I  presume  the  reason  Gubbins  said  I  wanted  that 
wagon  load  beat  up  was  that  in  the  conversation  my  father  asked  me  to  withdraw 
from  that  contract.  I  told  the  three  of  them  there,  *'  I  only  have  2  more  men 
employed."  I  said,  *-As  soon  as  I  can  get  to  those  men  there  to-morrow  I  will 
withdraw  them."  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  state — if  I  had  said  in  the  evening 
it  might  have  been  right.  In  the  morning  there  were  from  10  to  15  men  guarding 
the  bus.  Now,  I  think  that  is  all  the  statement  I  wish  to  make.  However,  if 
there  are  any  questions  to  answer  I  am  willing  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  statement  whatever  to  Mr.  Gubbins  that  indicated  a 
purpose  on  your  part  to  convey  information  to  him  that  there  would  be  any 
opportunity  for  any  assault?— A.  No;  none  at  all.    It  was  very  guarded  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  intention,  amr  purpose  in  your  mind,  of  withholding  any 
support  or  any  guardianship? — A.  Wny,  no;  none  at  all.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
have  my  men  do  their  duty  as  long  as  they  continued  working  for  these  people, 
but,  as  I  told  them  there,  I  did  not  intend  to  let  them  work  a  moment  longer  after 
I  could  get  at  them.  I  could  not  very  well  put  them  off  in  the  morning,  because 
I  did  not  believe  it  would  have  been  policy  to  let  those  men  go  out  there  without 
my  men  adding  to  the  number.  At  12  o'clock  that  day  I  called  my  men  in — 12 
o'clock  last  Monday— and  paid  them  off,  and  told  them  I  did  not  want  that  con- 
tract any  more,  and  notined  the  contractors'  association  that  I  had  withdrawn 
from  the  work. 

Q.  Why  did  you  withdraw  from  the  work? — ^A.  Well,  as  I  have  just  stated.  I 
have  a  certain  amount  of  prestige  I  want  to  keep  up,  and  I  don't  think  a  private 
detective  agency  is  the  place  to  get  a  slugging  committee  to  come  from. 

Q.  Had  anybody  tried  to  get  you  to  have  your  men  act  as  sluggers? — A.  Why, 
there  are  at  least  five,  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary,  could  be  proven  that  they 
tried  to  engaj^e  me  to  have  the  men  beaten  up,  principally  Gubbins. 

Q.  Have  different  people  tried  to  get  you— to  beat  up  who? — A.  Gubbins,  for 
one. 

Q.  And  other  union  men? — A.  Well,  they  had  it  in  for  about  three;  one  was 
McGinniss,  the  other  was  Murray.  Murray  they  were  very  sore  at,  but  the 
principal  one  was  Gubbins. 

Q.  Who  was  McGinniss  and  who  was  Murray?  What  were  their  positions? — 
A.  Murray  was  with  the  metal  workers.  They  wanted  me  to  have  Murray  beaten 
up.  It  seems  that  Murray  had  a  fellow  named  Jennings  beat  up  out  on  Erie 
street,  and  they  wanted — the  way  the  gentleman  gave  me  my  orders  he  said  they 
wanted  to  get  back  at  Murray  for  the  Jennings  assault. 

Q.  Now,  who  sought  to  have  you  beat  up  these  people? — A.  As  for  that,  if  the 
time  ever  comes  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  before  the  criminal  court,  it 
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seems  to  me  it  would  weaken  my  testimony,  and  I  should  infinitely  prefer  not  to 
give  those  names  now. 

Q.  Would  you  state  in  a  general  way? — ^A.  They  are  in  authority. 

Q.  In  the  contractors*  association? — ^A.  Yes;  and  in  authority. 

Q.  They  were?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  declined  to  enter  into  it? — ^A.  No;  I  have  Mr.  LaCompf  who  is  my  super- 
intendent. I  preferred  to  lay  it  before  him.  I  could  not  aflford  to  do  the  dirty 
work,  and  any  time  anyone  would  try  to  en^p^e  me  to  do  it  I  preferred  to  have  as 
many  witnesses  as  possible  to  such  a  proposition.  I  immediately  gave  him  orders 
therefore  to  lay  witnesses,  and,  anyway,  they  made  an  out-of-the-way  proposition 
to  have  the  witnesses  catch  on  to  it.  Another  time— St.  Patrick's  Day — we  antici- 
pated a  little  bit  of  trouble,  principally  at  the  Ogdensburg  docks.  I  was  given 
orders  on  St.  Patrick^s  Day  to  place  six  or  seven  Winchesters  in  the  bus,  and  in 
my  absence  they  told  Mr.  LaComp,  my  superintendent,  if  he  could  not  get 
trouble — if  he  could  not  get  into  a  fight  with  the  pickets  and  the  strikers — ^to  get 
the  men  and  go  out  and  look  for  it. 

Q.  Who  told  him  that? — A.  He  is  here;  if  he  can  be  called  to  the  stand  and  is 
willing  to  give  the  names,  that  would  rest  with  himself — people  in  authority  and 
members  of  the  contractors'  association. 

Q.  How  many  detectives  do  you  have  in  your  employ?--A.  I  range  all  the  way 
from  10  up  to  50;  all  depends  on  the  kind  of  work  I  nave, 

Q.  Do  you  arm  them? — A.  I  arm  them  under  certain  conditions;  not  myself; 
as  a  rule  they  are  all  armed;  I  have  them  sworn  m. 

Q.  Who  arms  them?— A.  They,  as  I  suppose,  arm  themselves. 

Q.  Are  they  authorized  to  act  as  officers  oy  the  city? — A.  When  the  time  comes; 
yes. 

Do  not  have  it  as  a  regular  ax>pointment  then? — A.  No. 
Do  you  have  to  get  them  specially  authorized  for  every  job?— A.  For  each 
certain  job;  yes. 

9.  Are  you  able  to  do  that  always?— A.  No.  You  see  this  is  about  the  first 
strike  that  I  have  been  engaged  in,  because  I  do  not  like  it;  I  have  not  looked 
into  it  far  enough;  it  is  going  to  be  the  last  if  other  people  are  goin^  to  be  like 
these;  so  I  could  not  say  wnether  I  should  have  them  sworn  in  again;  I  should 
not  want  to,  anyway. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  them  employed  in  labor  difficulty? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  them  employed  in  any  capacity  where  they  needed  to  go 
armed? — A.  You  see,  I  control  a  certain  amount  of  the  lynching  cases  in  the 
South,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  some  of  them  to  be  armed. 

(J.  What  do  you  mean  by  controlling  cases? — A.  I  generally  get  them  from 
this  city. 

Q.  GhBt  an  opportunity  to  investigate  them  and  get  evidence? — A.  I  get  orders 
to  go  out  and  investigate  them. 

Q.  Get  evidence  against  lynchers? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  all  such  cases  your  men  go  armed?— A.  Yes;  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  by  anybody  to  go  and  protect  property  in  case  of 
anticipated  disturbance?— A.  You  see,  ever  since  I  have  been  on  this  work  over 
there  they  have  anticipated  trouble,  and  I  have  been  sent  out  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty and  the  men  as  much  as  possible.  Only  in  that  instance;  as  I  say,  that  is  the 
first  labor  difficulty  I  ever  had  any  work  in. 

Q.  You  have  concluded  you  do  not  like  the  business,  and  therefore  won't  follow 
it? — A.  No;  not  that  way.  I  am  putting  in  a  saving  clause;  I  say,  if  the  i)eople 
who  are  desirous  Of  my  doing  their  work  are  of  the  same  caliber  as  these  people, 
I  don't  want  it;  so  possibly  I  might  have  other  labor  work. 

Q.  So  you  draw  the  line  at  their  requests  for  improper  detective  work? — A.  Why, 
not  only  improper,  but  if  I  had  participated  in  it,  I  suppose  myself  and  all  of  my 
men  would  have  been  headed  for  a  little  journey  down  to  Joliet.  That  was  my 
way  of  thinking. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  they  asked  you  to  commit  an  offense?— A.  They  deliber- 
ately went  into  a  conspiracy,  it  seems  to  me. 

Q.  Several  of  them  spoke  to  you  about  it,  did  they? — ^A.  It  takes  two  or  more 
to  make  a  conspiracy,  I  believe;  there  have  been  at  least  two  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  appeared  before  the  grand  jury  and  complained  of  this? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  informed  the  district  attorney  about  it?— A.  No.  The  last  time 
I  was  over  to  the  district  attorney's  I  received  orders  to  go  over  to  Mr.  Dineen 
and  see  if  indictments  could  be  secured  against  certain  people,  and  he  very  wisely 
refused  to  let  me.  It  seems  he  knows  something  about  how  they  have  been  car- 
rying on  their  proceedings  before— the  indictments  against  them — ^and  I  do  not 
mow  that  he  would  be  willing  to  take  this  up  just  now. -         o" 
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Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  management  of  the  police  force  in  this  city? — 
A.  Fairly  well. 

Q.  Do  YOU  consider  that  the  police  force  is  inadequate  or  unwilling  to  preserve 
order? — A.  No;  I  think  that  the  police  force — I  say  this  from  experience,  going 
around  from  the  different  buildings — ^I  say  that  the  police  force  have  acted  splen- 
didly. However,  I  will  say  that  the  police  force  have  not  suited  the  contractors 
because  they  would  not  break  their  clubs  over  the  strikers'  heads.  That  is  where, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  trouble  arises  from  the  contractors'  standpoint. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  contractors  asked  them  in  any  instances  to  break 
the  heads  of  those  opx>osed  to  them? — A.  No;  they  have  not  asked  them,  but  they 
have  criticised  them  quite  severely  for  not  going  out  and  taking  the  pickets  and 
using  them  up  a  little  bit  rough. 

<^.  Do  you  think  they  have  been  asked  to  use  the  pickets  roughly? — ^A.  No;  I 
believe  the  contractors  draw  the  line  sometimes. 

Q.  Why  do  they  draw  the  line,  and  how? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  ask  the  x>olicemen  to  do  that. 

Q.  What  gave  you  the  impression?— -A.  Prom  their  criticism  down  at  their  asso- 
ciation rooms — tneir  criticisms  of  the  police. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  criticism?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  felt  they  did  not  receive  adequate  protection  from 
the  i)olice?— A.  It  seemed  that  way  from  their  talk. 

Q.  Is  that  why  you  and  your  men  were  engaged? — A.  No;  I  was  not  really 
engaged  for  the  protection  of  the  men;  I  was  eng£^^  to  obtain  evidence  against 
the  unions. 

Q.  You  consented  to  that  service? — A.  Why,  certainly;  that  is  legitimate 
detective  work. 

Q.  Did  you  get  evidence?— A.  I  got  evidence  which  I  am  afraid  could  not  have 
stood  in  the  criminal  court.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  any  evidence 
excepting  simply  hearsay  evidence. 

Q.  Then  your  conclusions  were  that  there  was  no  evidence  a^inst  them? — A. 
Of  course,  there  are  certain  breaches  that  the  unions  are  makmg,  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  obtain  the  evidence  against  them. 

(^.  How  do  you  know  there  are  certain  breaches  if  you  have  not  any  evidence 
on  it? — ^A.  Sometimes  we  can  bank  on  evidence,  yet  it  is  not  competent  to  intro- 
duce it  into  a  criminal  court. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  confess  that,  as  a  detective,  you  are  not  able  to  get  evidence  of 
the  facts?— A.  No;  but  I  will  confess  this,  that  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
these  breaches  were  too  wise  for  me;  that  if  they  entered  into  any  contract  with 
the  sluggers  it  was  made  behind  closed  doors,  where  there  were  at  least  two  or 
three  in  session.  The  fact  that  a  man  might  see  another  in  a  saloon  with  John 
Brown  would  not  prove  that  he  hired  him  to  beat  that  fellow  up;  that  is  not 
going  to  affect  Jonn  Brown.  We  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  did,  but 
unfortunately  we  were  not  able  to  get  behind  those  closed  doors. 

Q.  You  are  not  able,  then,  to  ferret  out  conspiracies  to  do  bodily  harm? — A. 
Well,  you  see  the  days  of  Sherlock  Holmes  have  not  quite  reached  us.  There  are 
cases  that  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  obtain  evidence  in. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  succeeded  in  detecting  or  preventing  a  crime  that  was  con- 
templated?— A.  In  this  particular  instance? 

Q.  Anywhere? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  and  when? — A.  It  all  depends;  quite  a  numoer  of  cases;  could  not 
recollect  them. 

Q.  Ever  succeeded  in  the  South  in  exposing  lynching  conspiracies? — ^A.  Well,  I 
baa  the  Sam  Hous  affair.  The  only  reason  we  were  never  able  to  convict  them 
out  there  was  that  the  courts  and  the  district  attorneys  would  not  bring  in  the 
case. 

Q.  You  think  you  had  the  evidence? — ^A.  In  fact,  we  know  we  had  it. 

Q.  You  were  able,  then,  to  develop  evidence  in  those  cases  away  off  at  a  dis- 
tance, among  strangers,  but  not  able  to  develop  cases  which  you  know  by  hearsay 
existed  in  Chicago,  where  you  are  acquainted? — A.  Well,  I  will  put  this  proposi- 
tion to  you  to  explain  the  reason  why:  When  they  go  out  to  slug  a  man  it  is  done 
by  one  or  two  men  at  the  head.  They  will  hold  a  consultation  and  decide  which 
ones  they  want.  Now  this  slugging  committee  is  composed  of  one  or  two  or 
three.  They  make  up  their  plans,  and  they  carry  this  fellow  into  the  union  hall — 
that  is  J  upstairs,  where  it  will  be  next  to  impossible — we  would  have  gotten  into 
the  union  halls,  and  we  have  got  onto  quite  a  good  deal  of  hearsay,  but  my  men 
could  not  get  in  and  mingle  with  the  crowd. 

Q.  So  you  know  then  that  slugging  has  been  carried  on  and  worked  in  union 
halls,  and  plans  laid  for  it  in  union  halls? — A.  I  say  I  only  hear  of  that  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Your  men  got  in  there? — A.  Yen.  _^ ,    _   _     o- 
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Did  yon  hear  from  your  men?— A.  Yes. 

Why  conld  yon  not  prove  it? — ^A.  Becanse  my  men  were  unable  to  get  hold 
of  those  fellows  that  planned  it.  We  certainly  could  arrest  the  fellows  that  did 
the  slngg^g,  but  they  were  not  the  ones  we  wanted. 

Q.  They  were  not  smart  enough  to  find  out  who  the  fellows  were? — ^A.  Not 
exactly  that;  the  others  were  too  smart  to  let  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  Did  the  contractors  who  employed  you  ever  ask  you  to 
slug  nonunion  men  and  have  the  suspicion  cast  upon  union  men  as  having  done 
that  work?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  there  is  that  sort  of  work  goin§  on? — ^A.  It  is  going 
on  from  the  union  side.    The  unions  are  slugging  the  nonunion  men. 

Q.  If  the  contractors  would  employ  you  to  slug  Mr.  Gubbins  and  others, 
wouldn't  they  be  as  apt  to  do  the  other  thing?— A.  No;  because  these  nonunion  men 
are  right  on  the  fence  now,  and  if  there  was  any  stuff  like  that  they  would  lose 
what  labor  they  have. 

<j.  Do  you  think  they  will,  if  they  desire,  succeed  in  finding  a  Chicago  detective 
aeency  which  will  furnish  them  sluggers  to  slug  Mr.  Gabbms  and  others? — ^A. 
On,  I  think  they  have  got  the  men  right  over  there  now. 

Q.  The  detectives?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  Pinkerton  men?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  the  Pinkerton  men  mixed  up  in  this  matter? — ^A.  I  say  no;  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  You  think  Mr.  Gubbins  is  justified  in  carrying  a  pistol? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Gubbins  iknow  these  things?— A.  Gubbins  was  a  sort  of  a  friend 
of  mine;  I  always  thought  so  until  I  read  this  paragraph  in  the  newspaper. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in? — A.  Certainly  I  did,  as  I  would 
do  to  any  one,  friend  or  not;  I  told  him  he  should  go  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  You  say  your  father  is  the  president  of  the  Underground 
Electrical  Workers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  he  is  on  the  union  labor  side  of  the  controversy? — A.  No;  he  is  sort  of 
on  the  fence;  but  he  does  not  consider  that  it  would  look  exactly  right,  when  it 
was  not  necessary,  for  me  to  take  the  work. 

Q.  Of  course  his  sympathy  is  with  the  unions? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  naturally. 

Q.  Are  you  and  he  closely  associated? — A.  Yes;  but  excuse  me  for  interrupting 
you;  I  remarked  that  he  belongs  to  a  union;  but  1  went  in  for  this  work  dead 
against  the  unions.  I  say  it  is  the  greatest  educator  for  a  man's  sympathy  to  feel 
with  the  unions.  The  fact  of  my  father's  being  a  union  man  had  no  effect  on 
me  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  live  together?— A.  Nearly,  I  might  say.  At  times  I  stop  down  town 
at  notels  and  out  of  town. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business,  conducting  a  detective  agency? — 
A.  I  guess  about  11  years. 

Q.  You  were  hired  by  the  contractors? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  furnish  evidence  against  the  union  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  these  busses  you  speak  of?— A.  The  busses  were  for  conveying 
the  nonunion  men  from  the  Ogdenburg  docks  to  their  destination. 

(J.  You  furnished  a  guard  to  go  with  them? — A.  I  furnished  a  guard  at  the 
building  and  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  busses;  but  after  the  busses  left  the 
building,  as  I  informed  them,  my  men  had  no  authority.  My  men  have  authority 
only  on  the  building.  They  are  sworn  in  as  building  jwlice,  and  leaving  that 
ground  places  them  as  any  of  the  rest  on  that  bus. 

Q.  You  performed  that  work  for  them,  furnishing  the  guard  for  them,  did 
you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  reason  of  the  fact  of  their  employing  you,  you  got  into  their  confidence?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  now  you  are  betraying  that  confidence? — A.  Betraying  it;  no. 

Q.  Are  you  not  giving  away  matters  confidentially  intrusted  to  you? — A.  Why, 
no.  If  you  can  get  the  rest  of  them  over  there  to  go  on  the  stand,  you  will  find 
there  are  50  of  them  over  there  that  know  the  facts  I  do. 

Q.  Then  there  is  nothing  private  about  this  private  detective  business? — ^A. 
Nothing. 

Q.  Really  a  public  detective  agency?  Is  that  the  rule ,  you  think ,  for  the  employ- 
ers on  one  side  to  hire  men  to  slug  and  beat  men  on  the  other  side;  is  that  true  to 
any  great  extent,  to  your  knowleage? — A.  The  only  reason  it  has  not  been  prac- 
ticed on  the  contractors'  side — it  has  so  far  been  practiced  on  the  union  side — the 
reason  it  is  not  on  the  contractors'  side  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  men  they  have  over 
there  have  not  the  sand  in  them,  or  they  have  some  principle  left  in  tnem,  one  of 
the  two. 
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Q.  Yon  can  not  hire  men  to  do  it? — A.  Yon  can  not  hire  every  man  to  do  it. 

Q.  Bnt  can  they  hire  men? — A.  Yes;  they  could  hire  men. 

Q.  From  other  private  detective  agencies? — A.  Unfortunately,  from  some;  yes. 

Q.  Do  the  union  men  hire  men  from  detective  agencies  to  slug?— A.  No;  they 
have  men  of  their  own. 

Q.  Then  they  do  the  slugging,  do  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  actual  Imowledge? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  state  positively  that  the  Chicago  labor  unions  do  enter  into  con- 
spiracies to  slug  and  beat  nonunion  men  for  working? — A.  Why,  there  is  some  of 
it  going  on. 

Q.  You  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge?— A.  Yes.  I  am  going  to  state  this, 
though:  As  far  as  the  heads  of  it  are  concerned — of  those  orders — that  is  only  by 
hearsay.    The  other  has  been  witnessed  by  me. 

Q.  You  have  witnessed  union  men  singing  nonunion  men? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Because  they  were  working? — A.  I  judge  that.  They  were  never  slugged 
on  the  work,  but  they  were  slugged  going  away  from  there. 

Q.  And  the  contractors  and  employers  endeavored,  through  you,  to  procure 
men  to  slu^  and  beat  the  representatives  of  the  union?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  sort  of  slugging  match?— A.  It  has  not  developed  into  that,  for 
the  reason,  as  I  have  stated,  that  they  have  either  found  men  that  have  principle 
or  have  found  men  that  have  not  the  sand. 

Q.  Have  they  done  the  slugging  on  that  side?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  withdrawn  from  the  employ  of  the  contractors? — A.  I  withdrew 
last  Saturday. 

Q.  Because  you  thought  they  were  engaged  in  an  unlawful,  disreputable  busi- 
ness?— ^A.  Yes;  I  thought  I  did  not  want  to  see  any  of  my  men  or  myself  placed 
under  arrest  for  conspiracy. 

Q.  You  were  afraid  of  personal  results? — A.  I  was  afraid  of  the  loss  of  my  per- 
sonal reputation. 

Q.  And  the  penitentiary? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  work  of  that  kind,  furnishing  guards,  that 
resulted  in  personal  violence? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  came  here  of  your  own  volition  to  testify? — A.  Well,  I  came  here  to 
contradict  some  of  Mr.  Gubbins's  statements  and  to  corroborate  others. 

Q.  And  to  disclose  this  state  of  facts  with  resi)ect  to  the  attempt  to  get  you  to 
procure  men  to  slug  labor  men? — A.  Slug  representatives;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  had  any  financifd  disagreement  with  the  con- 
tractors?— A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  Mr.  Gubbins  to  be  a  peaceable,  law-abiding  man? — A.  Why, 
I  do  not  really  think  that  George  Gubbins  would  do  anything  to  break  the  law. 

Q.  Did  you,  by  word  or  in  any  other  way,  try  to  induce  Mr.  Gubbins  to  have 
those  men  in  those  busses  attacked  and  sluggea,  with  the  idea  that  you  would 
^thereby  find  employment  for  a  large  number  of  your  men? — A.  No. 

Q.  No  such  conversation  as  that? — A.  No;  in  fact  I  would  consider  that  I  was 
planning  for  a  murder  if  those  busses  were  attacked,  for  some  one  certainly 
would  have  been  killed,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  liked  to  have  it  on  my 
conscience. 

Q.  You  did  not  insinuate  in  any  way  to  Mr.  Gubbins  that  if  these  busses  were 
attacked  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you,  and  you  could  have  more  of  your  men 
put  at  work?— A.  No;  when  I  saw  Gubbins,  my  connections  had  ceased  with  that 
concern. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  you  inform  Mr.  Gubbins  that  you  would  have  a 
smaller  number  of  men  on  a  bus  at  any  time  than  you  had  had? — A.  I  informed 
Mr.  Gubbins  that  I  had  2  men  left  that  would  be  on  the  bus  in  the  morning, 
whom  I  intended  taking  off  as  soon  as  I  could  get  to  them.        « 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  giving  that  information? — A.  That  information 
was  given  more  to  my  father.  Tne  three  of  us  were  talking  together.  I  told  him 
I  was  going  to  cease  my  connections  as  soon  as  possible.  I  had  ceased  my  connec- 
tion; but  I  had  not  given  orders  to  the  men  to  stop  that  work.  The  other  thing 
was  as  I  stated  l)efore;  Gubbins  states  that  I  said  in  the  morning  there  would  be 
only  2  men  guarding  the  bus  going  over  to  work.  Now,  as  a  fact,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  men  guarded  those  fellows  going  over  to  work;  I  should  judge 
at  least  10,  and  maybe  15  or  20 — I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Q.  You  did  tell  him  there  would  only  be  2  men  on  the  bus  at  a  certain  time?— 
A.  Oh,  no;  I  told  him  I  had  2  men  at  work  over  there  still. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  telling  him  that? — A.  Simply  to  let  them  know  or 
let  my  father  kno**'  I  was  pulling  my  men  off  as  fast  as  possible;  although  every 
time  I  pulled  1  of  my  men  off  they  would  put  on  2  of  their  force.  o" 
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Q.  Did  yon  state  to  Mr.  Gnbbins  that  if  anything  happened  it  wonld  be  a  good 
thing?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  intimate  that  if  anything  shonld  happen  it  wonld  be  to  his  advan- 
tage or  that  of  his  associates?— A.  If  anything  happened  after  my  talk  to  Gnb- 
bins—if  mnrder  had  resulted,  I  should  have  considered  that  murder  was  on  my 
conscience;  that  I  was  entirely  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  Because  you  intimated  to  him  the  opjwrtunity? — ^A.  It  was  purely  a  friendly 
talk. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  talk  to  him  that  would  indicate  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity?—A.  Wo,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  therefore  positively  deny  that  you  had  any  such  conversation  with 
Gubbins  as  he  has  testified  to?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  believe  that  you  would  have  been  responsible  for 
murder  m  this  case,  and  conspiracy  at  least,  and  that  you  and  your  men  would 
perhaps  have  been  headed  for  Joliet?  You  say  also  that  the  contractors  have  men 
enaployed  to  do  that  work  now? — A.  Yee. 

^.  Evidently,  then,  there  are  detectives  in  Chicago  who  have  not  this  fear  of 
Johet?— A.  There  are  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  For  themselves  and  employees?— A.  Plenty  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Did  you  discuss  these  matters  with  your  father? — A. 
Which? 

Q.  These  questions  of  your  employment. — A.  Why,  the  only  questions  were — ^he 
just  asked  me  to  pull  off. 

Q.  Was  he  in  your  confidence  during  your  employment  by  the  contractors? — ^A. 
That  is,  everything?    No. 

Q.  You  discussed  your  business  matters? — ^A.  Partially,  not  all. 

Q.  He  knew  you  were  employed  by  the  contractors? — A.  He  did;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  consult  him  with  reference  to  the  advisability  of  complying  with 
the  requirements  or  requests  of  the  contractors? — A.  It  was  not  necessary.  That 
rested  with  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  it  over  with  your  father?— A.  No. 

Q.  He  was  not  aware  of  what  was  contemplated? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  advise  him  of  what  you  were  doing?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  advise  you  to  get  out  of  it? — ^A.  Yes.  He  did  not  advise  me;  he  asked 
me  as  a  favor  to  him. 

Q.  To  quit  them?— A.  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed . ) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  SSy  1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MK  C.  L.  HARMS, 

Polisher  and  Buffer,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

The  special  subcommission  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2.10  p.  m.,  Mr.  (I^larke 
presidii^.  At  that  time  Mr.  C.  L.  Harris,  of  Kenosha,  Wis. ,  a  polisher  and  buffer, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

The  Witness.  If  it  will  be  a^p-eeable  to  the  commission,  I  had  rather  act  simply 
as  a  representative  of  the  organization  instead  of  giving  my  name,  for  good  reasons. 

Mr.  Clarke.  We  can  not  receive  testimony  from  a  witness  who  does  not  give 
his  name. 

The  Witness.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  blacklist  system  in  this  country. 

^   (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  C.  L.  Harris. 

Your  post-office  address? — A.  880  South  Oak  street,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Occupation? — A.  My  occupation  is  polisher  and  buffer. 
Do  you  come  here  as  a  representative  of  the  union  of  polishers  and  buffers 
in  Kenosha?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  may  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  what  you  wish  to.— A.  I  see 
by  the  papers  that  some  day  last  week  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sieg,  formerly  of  Keno- 
sha, testified  before  this  commission  that  he  abandoned  a  phmt  in  Kenosha,  and 
I  believed  he  claimed  that  the  value  of  said  plant  was  something  like  $200,000,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  organization  of  tne  men  that  were  working  in  the  fac- 
tory allowed  the  men  to  do  only  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  also  demanded 
sucn  prices  for  the  work  that  he  could  not  comx)ete  with  other  firms.  A  little 
over  a  year  ago  the  firm  did  have  trouble  with  two  organizations,  and  one  of  them 
was  the  metal  polishers.    That  trouble  arose  on  account  of  a  superintendent 
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whom  he  had  had,  who  reduced  wages  in  some  instances  88^^  per  cent  from  what 
they  had  formerly  been,  and  also  discharged  several  men  for  no  cause  or  reason. 
The  men  were  called  out  or  went  out  on  a  strike,  and  Mr.  Sieg  himself  personally 
settled  the  trouble  with  the  organization.  He  settled  it  in  a  way  perfectly  satifih 
factory  to  them,  as  he  claimed,  and  prices  were  fixed  by  the  firm  on  all  the  work, 
and  were  accepted  by  the  organization;  and  later  on,  to  show  their  good  will  to 
the  firm,  the  organization  found  that  some  of  the  prices  were  better  than  they 
anticipated,  and  they  gave  the  firm  a  revised  list  of  certain  parts  of  the  work, 
which  was  lower  than  the  scale  which  he  had  given.  I  myself  personally  have 
had  conversations  with  Mr.  Sieg  at  different  times  while  he  was  m  Kenosha  last 
season,  and  after  the  close  of  the  season,  and  he  told  me  distinctly  that  he  never 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  way  his  factory  was  run  as  he  was  after  it  was 
organized;  that  if  he  had  known  the  way  organization  would  affect  his  factory 
he  would  have  had  it  organized  long  before;  and  that  if  he  ever  ran  a  factory  in 
the  future  and  had  a  gang  of  men  working  under  him  they  would  surely  have  to 
be  union  men.  And  after  the  shop  ran  a  certain  len^h  of  time  he  found  that 
the  men  were  working  so  harmoniously  that  he  even  discharged  the  superintend- 
ent and  ran  the  factory  without  any  the  rest  of  the  season  to  reduce  the  cost. 
He  did  not  need  any.  the  factory  ran  so  harmoniously  and  smoothly.  That  is 
about  all  I  have  to  say. 

Q.  Is  business  in  Kenosha  generally  good  now? — ^A.  Not  in  the  bicycle  business. 

Q.  Is  it  in  other  business  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  It  is  very  good  in  some 
branches  of  business.  Just  now  is  the  dull  season  in  some  of  the  factories.  Of 
course  you  are  aware  some  factories  run  by  seasons.  As  far  as  I  know  business 
is  as  good  now  in  the  factories,  and  in  some  factories  better,  than  it  has  been  since 
the  panic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  ever  work  for  Mr.  Jeffery?— A.  I  did  not,  no; 
I  never  worked  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Have  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Jeffery's  difficulties  with  the  union? — A.  Not 
personally;  only  through  other  sources. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chioago,  III.,  March  S8, 1900, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  S.  J.  WORKMAH, 

Bicycle  Worker,  Kenosha y  Wis. 

The  special  subcommission  met^ursnant  to  recess,  at  2.10  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  2.80  p.  m.  Mr. S.  J.  workman,  of  Kenosha,  Wis. ,  a  bicycle  worker, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name?— A.  S.  J.  Workman. 

Q.  Post-office  address?— A.  900  Market  street,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Q.  Occupation?— A.  I  was  a  bicycle  worker. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  now? — A.  I  am  working  at  the  bed  works  at  present- 
iron-bed  works. 

Q.  We  will  hear  your  statement  in  your  own  way.  — A.  I  will  not  go  over  what 
Mr.  Harris  has  gone  over.  I  will  just  state  that  a  year  ago  the  1st  of  last 
December  I  was  president  of  what  they  call  the  bi^cle  workers,  when  the  organ- 
ization was  in  existence  at  the  Sterling  Bicycle  Works.  Some  of  the  members 
from  the  Sieg  factory  sent  word  over  that  they  wanted  to  be  organized,  wanted 
to  become  members  of  the  organization.  We  called  a  meeting  and  got  a  number 
of  them,  about  47,  and  within  a  week  or  so  some  more  came  up  voluntarily.  They 
were  not  requested  to  come;  it  was  all  of  their  own  choice.  They  stated  that 
the  reason  they  came  up  there  to  join  the  organization  was  that  they  had  a  new 
superintendent  who  started  in  there  and  began  cutting  wages  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  could  not  make  a  living.  We  took  them  in  as  members  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  three  weeks  after  they  had  become  members  we  sent  a  committee  to 
visit  the  officials  of  the  company  and  request  them  to  restore  their  wages  so  that 
the  men  could  make  their  living.  They  would  not  accede,  and  finally  the  men 
went  on  a  strike  and  were  on  strike  for  two  weeks.  We  could  not  make  a  settle- 
ment with  the  superintendent,  so  Mr.  Sieg  was  called  upon.  We  met  Mr.  Sieg 
at  the  hotel  in  Kenosha,  and  we  finally  agreed  to  a  settlement  as  Brother  Harris 
stated;  he  made  up  his  own  price  list,  which  was  accepted,  and  later  on,  when 
the  men  at  the  factory  saw  that  the  price  was  too  high  on  certain  work,  they  cut 
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down  the  price.  Personally,  three  months  after  the  settlement,  1  visited  Mr. 
Sieg  at  his  office  with  Mr.  MnlhoUand,  international  president  of  the  Bicycle 
Workers'  Union.  He  stopped  here  on  his  way  from  Racine,  and  we  visited  the 
Sieg  Mannfactnring  Company  to  see  if  they  would  not  adopt  the  label  on  their 
wheel,  the  joint  laoel  that  belongs  to  the  bicycle  workers  and  metalpolishers, 
buffers,  platers,  and  machinists'  organizations.  Mr.  Osbom  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
members  of  the  firm,  were  present  at  the  time,  and  they  stated  that  they  would 
willingly  adopt  the  label;  and  they  signed  agreements  at  that  time  to  adopt  the 
label  on  their  wheels.  They  all  three  stated  at  that  time  that  they  were  lever 
more  pleased  than  they  had  been  since  the  shop  had  been  organized.  The  men 
were  working  and  working  hard,  and  the  wages  they  were  getting  were  good, 
and  there  was  no  trouble,  because  if  there  was  anything,  if  the  local  committee 
would  come  to  the  office  and  explain  it,  it  would  be  settled;  and  he  stated  also, 
as  Mr.  Harris  said,  that  if  they  should  run  the  factory,  or  had  a  gang  of  men 
under  them,  he  would  see  that  they  were  organized  and  belonged  to  a  labor 
organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Isthatabandonedplantworth$200,000?— A.  Not  accord 
ing  to  the  way  it  has  been  sold  this  week. 

Q.  What  did  it  sell  for?— A.  It  sold  for  |65,000— or  $56,000. 

Q.  Have  you  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  the  cost  of  it  was?— A.  I  could  not  say 
what  the  cost  of  it  was;  but  as  far  as  machinery  is  concerned,  it  is  all  old 
machinery. 

Q.  What  was  the  real  cause  of  shutting  down  the  factory? — A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  shut  down  before  the  other  factory  went  into  the  trust? — ^A.  No; 
shut  down  later. 

Q.  Later  than  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  other  factory  going  into  the  combination  had  any  effect 
on  this  one  of  Mr.  Sieg's  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  The  Sterling  works  are  in  the  trust  or  combination  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  has  that  had  on  labor  in  those  works? — A.  It  has  not  had  any 
effect  so  far  as  the  Sterling  factory  is  concerned,  with  the  exception  that  there  are 
less  men  employed. 

Q.  Less  men  employed  in  that  factory? — A.  Yes.  Last  year  there  were  as 
many  as  40  polishers  in  the  factory  and  this  year  6  to  8.  In  all  the  years  before 
there  have  been  from  40  to  45  polishers. 

Q.  How  has  it  affected  the  wages  of  those  who  remained  at  work? — A.  It  has 
not  affected  the  wages  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  They  have  not  been  reduced  or  increased  ?— A.  They  have  been  neither. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  number  employed  in  the  factory  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  over  150  now — about  160  men  where  they  used  to  employ  between  300 
and  400. 

Q.  You  think  the  combination  or  trust  has  no  influence  on  shutting  down  this 
establishment  of  Mr.  Sieg's?— A.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  think,  according  to  the 
statement  in  the  paper  there,  that  it  was  closed  on  a  mortgage.  The  factory  was 
sold  by  Morgan;  it  was  not  sold  by  Mr.  Sieg  or  the  Sieg  Manufacturing  Company. 

Q.  It  demonstrated  that  the  business  was  not  profitable  for  Mr.  Sieg  thep? — A. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  business  has  been  profitable  for  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

Q.  Is  the  bicycle  business  going  backward? — ^A.  It  is,  in  my  estimation. 

Q.  That  would  account  in  some  degree  for  the  decreased  number  of  men  in  the 
Sterling  works? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  They  are  not  making  as  many  wheels  as 
they  made. 

Q.  Popular  wheels,  too,  are  they? — A.  Yes.  As  far  as  the  Sterling  is  concerned 
the  trust  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  that,  because  they  used  to  sell  a  lot  of  wheels 
down  South,  and  I  understand  from  the  men  that  are  working  in  that  factory 
that  there  are  very  few  going  down  South  at  present. 

Q.  Have  the  trust  anywhere  shown  any  opposition  to  organized  labor? — A.  No; 
they  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  for  Mr.  Jeffery? — ^A.  No;  never  worked  in  a  bicycle  shop 
in  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  the  bicycle  business  become  unprofitable? — A. 
I  do  not  know;  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Is  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  to  meet  the  unprofitable 
Xwsition  the  bicycle  business  is  in?— A.  There  certainly  is;  yes. 

Q.  Did  they  reduce  the  scale  of  wages  in  the  factories?— A.  I  think  they  do  as 
far  as  they  can.    A  man  is  making  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  labor. 

Q.  How  large  a  reduction  has  taken  place?— A.  I  can  not  say  from  personal 
knowledge;  as  I  say,  they  have  not  made  any  reduction  in  the  Sterling  factory; 
what  they  have  done  in  Chicago  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  No  reduction  in  the  Sterling  fiictory?— A.  No;  they  have  not. 

Q.  No  reduction  in  the  other  factory? — A.  The  other  factory  is  shut  down. 

Q.  Well,  up  to  the  time  it  closed  up? — A.  No;  that  is,  only  the  time  after  the 
trust  had  been  in  effect. 

Q.  Organized  labor,  then,  did  not  meet  the  unprofitable  conditions  that  sur- 
rounded the  proprietor? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  need  of  it; 
there  is  but  one  organization  in  existence  at  the  Sterling  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Well,  but  before,  when  the  two  were  running? — A.  There  has  not  been  since 
the  trust  has  been  in  existence  at  the  Sterling  factory. 

Q.  I  think  it  has  been  stated  that  there  was  a  disi^sition  on  the  part  of  organ- 
ized labor,  where  business  was  not  profitable,  to  meet  the  conditions? — A.  I  think 
there  is  enough  profit  in  it  to  meet  the  conditions  of  laying  the  men  the  wages 
they  do. 

(J.  The  whole  business  is  unprofitable  now,  is  it  not? — A.  I  can  not  say  whether 
it  is  unprofitable  or  not.  I  suppose  there  is  a  profit  in  it;  there  certainly  must  be, 
or  they  would  not  be  running  the  factories. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Sieg's  business  would  have 
closed  up  in  Kenosha  when  it  did,  even  if  no  union  had  been  in  existence? — A. 
Yes,  I  do. 

(J.  His  business  methods  were  such  as  would  bring  that  about? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  the  business  was  on  a  very  slim  scale  when  they  started  their  business  a 
year  ago  last  fall;  on  a  very  small  scale. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  on  a  very  slim  scale? — A.  They  had  no  money  to  ad- 
vance in  the  business.  Morgan,  the  rubber- tire  man,  advanced  money  for  them; 
that  is,  when  he  took  an  interest  in  the  concern. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  Ilt..,  March  S8, 1900. 

TESTIMOirY   OF  MB.   EDWABD   GAEBOLL, 

President  of  the  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council, 

The  special  subcommission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.10  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  2.30  p.  m.  Mr.  Edward  Carroll,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Build- 
mg  Trades  Council,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 

\  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — A.  Edward  Carroll. 
Your  x>ost-oflace  address. — A.  6022  South  Carpenter  street. 
Occupation. — A.  My  occupation  is  president  of  the  Building  Trades  Council 
of  Chicago. 

Q.  Win  you,  in  your  own  way,  make  such  statement  concerning  the  Building 
Trades  Council  and  the  industrial  conditions  here,  from  your  point  of  view,  as 
you  may  wish  to  make  to  the  commission? — A.  Yes.  I  should  hke  to  ask  before 
I  proceed  whether  any  of  the  contractors  in  the  building  line  have  been  before 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Clarke.  They  have  not. 

The  Witness.  BLas  this  commission  sent  them  an  invitation? 

Mr,  Clarke.  We  have,  and  we  expect  some  of  them  to  come. 

The  Witness.  Have  they  replied  to  the  invitations? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Not  by  letter;  but  this  morning,  just  as  the  session  was  closing, 
two  came  here  and  said  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  testify,  and  they  sought 
for  a  time.  We  looked  over  our  list  and  told  them  that  if  they  were  ready  we 
might  hear  some  of  them  this  evening,  but  that  seemed  to  be  a  little  before  they 
would  be  ready,  so  it  is  hardly  probaole  that  we  shall  hear  any  before  to-morrow 
evening. 

The  WITNESS:  I  asked  because  I  know  the  laboring  people  of  Chicago  are  anx- 
ious to  have  the  contractors  present  their  side  of  the  present  difficulty  oef  ore  this 
commission — that  is,  the  laboring  men  on  our  side  are  anxious  that  the  contrac- 
tors should  give  you  what  information  they  have  in  reference  to  the  present 
lockouts. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Our  present  understanding  is  that  they  will  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  To-morrow  night. — A.  To-morrow  night.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  written  statement,  and  when  I  get  through,  if  there  are  any  questiofis 
you  wish  to  ask,  why  I  will  answer  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Oo  on  in  your  own  way. — A.  This  is  a  statement  of  the 
objects  and  aims  of  the  building  trades  council  in  the  city  of  Chicago:  ^^T^ 
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**  PREAMBLE. 

''  The  object  of  this  council  is  to  construct  a  central  organization  which  shall 
subserve  the  interests  of  all  the  labor  organizations  engaged  in  the  erection  or 
alteration  of  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  each  other  when  necessary 
thepeby  removing  all  unjust  or  injurious  competition,  and  to  secure  unity  of 
action  for  their  mutual  protection  and  support. 

*'  Sec.  2.  When  trouble  occurs  on  any  building  or  job,  affecting  any  trade  rep- 
resented in  this  council,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  business  agent  to  immediately 
endeavor  to  settle  same  with  contractor  or  owner,  in  accordb^ce  with  the  trade 
rules  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trade  involved.  Failing  in  this  and  a  strike 
being  necessary,  the  business  agent  shall  have  power  to  call  a  general  strike,  but 
before  doing  so  he  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  council  or  board  of  business 
agents  at  their  next  meetmg  and  be  governed  by  their  action  or  decision,  which 
shall  be  equally  binding  on  all  trades  in  this  council  engaged  on  the  job  or 
building." 

For  three  months  the  building  trades  council  has  been  held  up  to  the  publio  as 
the  cause  of  the  paralysis  in  the  Chicago  building  industry,  and  the  claim  has 
been  made  by  the  press  agent  of  the  Building  Contractors'  Council  that  there  wiU 
be  no  more  work  aone  in  this  city  until  the  building  trades  council  is  destroyed 
and  the  walking  delegate  driven  off  the  earth.  Grave  charges  have  been  made 
against  the  council,  but  their  authors  have  studiously  avoided  becoming  specific. 
In  fact,  during  the  six  or  more  months  that  have  passed  since  the  conspiraojr  to 
crush  trades  unionism  first  began  to  publicly  exert  itself  there  has  been  nothing 
too  vile  or  radical  for  the  con&actors  and  their  backers  and  sponsors  to  say  of 
labor. 

We  are  willing  to  submit  our  cause  to  the  public,  as  the  people  of  Chicago  will 
be  gainers  or  losers  by  the  outcome  of  the  present  war  on  the  building  trades 
Unions.  Malicious  misrepresentation  has  led  the  public  to  believe  that  the  build- 
ing trades  council  is  an  all-powerful  organization.  We  are  unfortunate  in 
Chicago  in  having  newspapers  which  are  as  unfriendly  to  labor  as  the  contractors 
are.  They  gleefully  pnnt  any  libel  against  labor  that  the  press  agent  of  the 
employers  or  anyone  else  may  furnish.  Such  rot  as  the  following  can  be  read 
almost  any  day  in  the  newspapers,  and  although  the  editors  have  been  informed 
of  the  facts  they  persistently  ignore  them  and  continue  to  malign  and  deride  the 
workingmen: 

**  For  the  present  it  is  necessary  only  to  understand  that  the  Chicago  Building 
Trades  Council  claims  a  power  more  absolute  than  that  accorded  to  any  ruler  on 
earth.  This  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  nor  an  example  of  rhetoric.  Until  the 
contractors*  council  made  the  stand,  which  will  for  all  time  leave  February  5, 
1900,  a  red  letter  day,  the  building  trades  organization  not  only  claimed  but  exer- 
cised that  power.  No  man  who  employed  labor  in  Chicago  had  any  right  which 
that  organization  felt  bound  to  respect.  Furthermore,  no  workman,  no  matter 
how  excellent  a  proficiency  he  had  attained  in  his  craft,  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
even  so  much  freedom  as  was  accorded  to  the  blackest  neg^o  in  the  South  before 
the  war." 

The  x)ower  of  the  building  trades  council  is  limited.  In  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  make  agreements  with  employers,  nor  does  it  dictate  what  agreements  the 
individual  unions  may  make.  It  is  simply  a  central  body  which  strives  to  keep 
the  organizations  in  the  building  trades  together  in  a  manner  that  will  be  a  benefit 
to  all. 

Before  the  council  was  organized  the  individual  unions  were  always  at  the 
mercy  of  the  employers.  An  employer  or  an  association  of  employers  would  sign 
agreements  one  day  and  break  tnem  the  next,  and  when  a  protest  was  made  By 
the  workmen,  they  were  asked  '*what  they  were  going  to  do  about  it."  When  an 
employee  protested  to  his  employer  that  the  latter  was  not  acting  fair,  the  work- 
man in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  was  discharged. 

To  protect  the  members,  the  office  of  walking  delegate  was  inaugurated  by 
first  one  union  and  then  another,  and  sometimes  at  the  request  of  the  oosses.  As 
the  unions  were  still  often  powerless  to  compel  employers  to  live  up  to  their 
agreements,  it  v[&8  deemed  advisable  to  form  a  central  council  through  which 
united  action  could  be  obtained.  The  present  building  trades  council  dates  from 
January  10, 1891,  9  unions  joining  in  its  formation.  It  continued  to  grow,  until 
at  the  present  time  it  is  composed  of  84  unions.  Each  union  has  perfect  autonomy , 
although  if  it  makes  a  rule  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  council  it  can  not  obtam 
the  assistance  of  the  latter  to  enforce  it.  The  council  has  always  opposed  the 
making  of  a^eements  which  provide  that  the  members  of  any  union  shall  work 
exclusively  for  members  of  the  employers'  association  of  that  trad^.  . 

^oogle 
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Nearly  every  nnion  has  at  different  times  made  snch  agreements,  but  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  unions  were  being  used  to  drive  contractors  into  the  vari- 
ous employers'  associations  and  that  these  agreements  also  aided  in  the  formation 
of  combines  between  the  material  men  and  contractors,  the  unions  gradually 
broke  away  from  such  alliances.  The  last  to  do  so  was  the  hod  carriers'  and  buila- 
ing  laborers'  union,  whose  members  were  being  continually  ordered  on  strike  to 
enforce  combinations  between  the  masons'  and  builders'  associations  and  the  brick 
and  lime  trusts.  The  union  was  also  frequently  ordered  on  strike  because  the 
contractor  who  employed  them  was  not  a  memoer  of  the  masons'  and  builders' 
association,  the  initiation  fee  to  join  which  was  $200. 

The  council  never  approved  of  the  limiting  of  a  day's  work,  nor  has  it  ever 

S laced  an  embargo  on  material  from  outside  the  citv.  These  things  have  been 
one  at  the  request  of  the  contractors  themselves,  and  enforced  by  the  individual 
unions  with  which  they  had  agreements. 

TliG  truth  is  that  if  the  council  had  more  power  delegated  to  it  by  its  affiliated 
unions  the  contractors  would  be  greatly  benefited.  "The  council  is  the  most 
democratic  of  institutions.  No  question  of  importance  is  finally  acted  ujwn  until 
it  has  been  submitted  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  thirty-four  unions.  The  officers 
of  the  council  are  not  the  leaders  of  the  unions.  They  are  the  servants  and  must 
give  close  attention  to  their  duties  or  retire  from  their  i)ositions.  The  council  has 
no  walking  delegate,  or  business  agent,  as  he  is  now  called.  Each  union  selects 
a  business  agent  by  popular  vote.  Some  are  elected  for  three  months,  others  for 
six,  and  still  others  for  a  year.  This  official  is  expected  to  act  as  a  ** buffer" 
between  the  employer  and  the  employee.  An  employer  may  violate  the  agree- 
ment he  signs  with  the  union.  If  an  employee  calls  his  attention  to  the  violation 
he  is  likely  to  discharge  him.  Therefore,  the  workman  informs  the  business 
agent  and  he  calls  upon  the  employer  to  explain  his  action.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  walking  delegates  and  the  sympathetic  strike  not  50  per  cent  of  the  workmen 
in  the  building  trades  would  be  able  to  secure  the  wages  which  the  employer 
agrees  with  the  union  to  pay.  That  fact  is  back  of  all  the  charges  that  are  so 
maliciously  made  against  the  business  agent. 

The  fact  that  the  building  trades  council  took  such  a  firm  stand  against  agree- 
ments for  union  men  to  work  exclusively  for  members  of  the  employers'  associa- 
tion is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  desire  of  the  contractors  to  destroy  the  building 
trades  council.  The  contractors  believe  that  when  that  is  accomplished  they  can 
make  arrangements  with  the  individual  unions  and  through  them  form  combines 
with  material  men  that  will  i)ermit  them  to  rob  the  general  public. 

All  labor  wants  is  a  fair  day's  wages.  The  worMngmen  are  never  participants 
in  the  profits  from  the  combines,  but  are  used  as  the  club  to  make  them  success- 
ful. It  required  several  years  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  this  has  been  car- 
ried on,  and  we  have  done  what  we  could  to  rectify  the  abuse.  The  public  is  the 
loser  by  these  combines. 

The  following  is  another  gem  from  the  pen  of  the  contractors'  press  agent,  who 
is  paid  a  large  salary  for  thinkiug  of  scurrilous  things  to  say  against  labor: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Is  that  a  clipping  to  whicn  you  refer  in  the  paper? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  paper  is  that  from?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you 
just  which  it  is  from. 

**  There  is  not  an  employer  in  the  city  who  can  make  arrangements  with  the 
men  he  employs  as  to  the  amount  of  work  they  shall  do  unless  the  walking  dele- 
gate supervises  and  approves  that  arrangement.  The  number  of  hours  which  a 
man  shall  work  in  a  day,  the  precise  amount  of  work  which  he  may  do,  the  num- 
ber of  men  on  any  gi  ^3n  piece  of  industry,  the  materials  to  be  used,  the  place 
from  which  they  come,  the  very  tools  and  machinery  by  which  those  materials 
are  produced,  and  even  the  hands  by  which  they  are  transferred  from  boat  or  car 
to  the  place  of  work;  all  these  are  subjects  which  the  walking  delegate  claims  the 
right  to  pass  upon." 

All  these  charges  are  **  tommy-rot,"  pure  and  simple.  The  walking  delegate 
does  not  make  tne  laws  for  the  union.  The  union  makes  the  laws  and  he  is 
instructed  to  enforce  them.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  a  dishonest  contractor 
hates  the  union  official  who  is  shrewd  enough  to  force  him  to  live  up  to  the  ap-ee- 
ment  he  has  signed.  For  that  reason  the  dishonest  contractor  wants  the  business 
agent  **  eliminated. "  Eliminate  the  building  trades  council  and  the  business 
agent,  and  the  trades  unions  in  the  building  Tine  may  as  well  disband.  In  that 
event  the  contractor  could  return  to  the  old  slavery  days  when  workmen  could 
be  compelled  to  work  for  a  dollar  a  day.  The  price  of  material  could  then  be 
increased  and  the  contractor  could  secure  a  much  larger  **  rake-off." 
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The  cards  in  the  street  cars  showing  the  amount  paid  the  workmen  are  attrac- 
tive, but  most  deceptive.  Up  to  the  declaring  of  the  lockout,  it  required  all  the 
strength  of  the  building  trades  council,  the  individual  unions,  the  business  agent, 
and  the  sympathetic  strike  to  compel  employers  to  pay  those  wages.  Without 
such  influences  I  should  pity  the  poor  devil  who  went  to  work  under  such  prom- 
ises. Much  has  been  said  of  police  protection.  Some  of  the  newspapers,  in  their 
efforts  to  aid  the  contractors  in  destrojdng  the  unions,  have  created  a  fictitious 
state  of  anarchy  in  Chicago.  An  outsider  would  believe  that  the  streets  of  the 
city  were  red  with  blood  and  that  the  drainage  canal  had  taken  on  a  crimson  hue. 
There  were  never  so  few  cases  of  assault  as  at  present.  Men  will  quarrel  and 
men  will  fight,  and  neither  the  churches,  the  clubs,  the  police,  the  press,  nor  the 
unions  can  stop  them,  nor  should  they  be  held  resi)on8ible.  If  there  is  any  trou- 
ble in  Chicago,  the  contractors  are  the  ones  to  blame.  They  locked  out  the 
workmen  and  then,  through  the  press,  frightened  prospective  builders  so  that  the 
industry  has  been  practically  killed,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  contractors 
met  ana  decided  that  the  building  trades  council  should  be  destroyed.  The  coun- 
cil is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  if  it  is  such  a  terrible  affair 
as  the  contractors  say  it  is,  they  can  have  it  dissolved  by  the  courts.  Instead  of 
doing  that  they  declare  a  lockout,  and  then  ask  Mayor  Harrison  for  police  assist- 
ance to  starve  workmen  into  subjection  and  crush  the  building  trades  council. 
What  right  have  they  to  do  this?  The  council  is  anxious  that  there  should  be  no 
trouble  in  the  labor  field.  A  committee  from  the  council  has  urged  Mayor  Har- 
rison to  instruct  the  police  to  arrest  and  prosecute  any  man  who  oreaks  the  law. 
But  we  do  most  emphatically  insist  that  the  contractor  has  no  more  right  to 
declare  a  lockout,  and  then  ask  the  aid  of  the  police  to  destroy  the  building  trades 
council,  than  labor  has  to  order  a  strike  and  expect  the  police  to  aid  tnem  in 
whipping  the  building  contractors'  council.  The  whole  situation  is  absurd,  but 
labor  is  in  the  right,  and  it  also  knows  that  right  always  triumphs  in  the  end. 

The  real  estate  board  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  labor.  Chicago  was 
overbuilt  during  the  World's  Fair,  and  during  the  panic  so  many  buildings  were 
thrown  on  the  market  that  real  estate  values  ana  rents  decreased  amazingly. 
According  to  Adolph  F.  Kramer,  of  Draper  &  Kramer,  agents  for  800  flats  fringing 
the  Alley  L,  rents  will  have  to  be  increased  because  of  labor  troubles.  He  said 
recently  in  a  public  interview:  *'  Flat  rents  have  been  on  the  down  grade  for 
several  years,  owing  to  the  yearly  influx  of  new  buildings." 

There  were  8,894  new  buildings  erected  in  Chicago  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $20,856,- 
570.  Several  hundred  were  remodeled.  The  contractors  complain  that  there  were 
not  enough  new  buildings  erected;  the  real  estate  man  says  that  there  were  too 
many.  Notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  the  contractors  the  workmen  did 
better  last  year  up  to  the  time  the  conspiracy  developed  against  labor  than  during 
any  year  since  the  World's  Fair. 

Several  years  aso  the  subcontractor  began  to  realize  that  something  was  the 
matter.  He  saw  business  graduaUy  slippmg  away  from  him  and  getting  into  the 
hands  of  the  general  contractor.  The  great  evolution  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
industrial  world  has  at  last  claimed  him  for  a  victim.  Centralization  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  He  first  laid  his  troubles  at  the  door  of  the  general  contractor  and 
began  to  fight  him,  asking  the  labor  organization  to  aid  him.  Their  help  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  consequently  the  subcontractor  lost  his  fight.  He  now  turns 
against  labor.  He  is  sure  to  lose.  In  ten  years,  if  the  centralizing  forces  con- 
tinue as  in  the  past,  the  subcontractor  will  have  disappeared  into  the  position  of 
superintendent  or  fallen  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  workman.  The  process  of 
centralization  is  acting  upon  the  middleman  as  machinery  acts  upon  labor.  He 
is  being  displaced,  Labor  is  told  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  Why 
should  not  the  subcontractor  take  his  medicine  in  the  interest  of  progress? 

Much  has  been  said  of  arbitration.  Only  one  plan  can  be  followed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  present  strife,  and  that  is  for  each  union  and  the  employers'  associ- 
ation of  the  trade  to  get  together  and  agree  upon  a  basis  of  settlement.  No  set 
of  arbitrators  can  lay  down  rules  that  will  be  acceptable.  Only  the  employers 
and  workmen  in  a  certain  trade  can  tell  what  is  best  for  each  of  them.  When  the 
contractors  feel  satisfied  that  they  can  not  destroy  the  trade  unions,  then  they 
will  meet  the  unions,  and  not  before.  As  long  as  the  press  continues  to  indorse 
the  starving  of  workmen  and  the  destruction  of  labor  organizations  the  contrac- 
tors wiD  hold  out.  Let  the  press  tell  the  truth  about  the  trouble  and  the 
struggle  will  end  in  a  week.  Arbitration  as  practiced  by  the  building  trades 
council  has  been  the  most  perfect  in  existence.  When  a  grievance  is  reported  to 
the  union  the  business  agent  is  instructed  to  investigate  and  settle  it  if  he  can. 
Failing  to  do  so,  after  interviewing  the  contractor,  architect,  and  owner,  and  not 
till  then,  he  calls  a  strike  of  the  members  of  his  union  upon  that  building.    Then 
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he  reports  the  case  to  the  board  of  business  agents,  and  they  appoint  a  committee 
composed  of  one  for  each  trade  at  work  on  the  building,  and  the  same  pro- 
ceedings are  gone  over.  Every  means  is  used  to  get  a  settlement  without  more 
trouble,  but  when  the  failure  is  complete  a  sympathetic  strike  or  reciprocal  strike 
is  called.  There  is  never  a  svmpathetic  strike  called,  nor  any  kind  of  a  strike, 
that  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  some  employer  to  live  up 
to  his  agreeement. 

Several  nonunionists  have  appeared  before  you  with  typewritten  attacks  (and 
extra  copies  for  the  press)  on  organized  labor.  These  attacks  have  been  so  out- 
landish, so  devoid  of  truth  and  extravagant  in  generalities,  that  I  do  not  care  to 
answer  them.  I  believe  the  members  of  this  commission  are  intelligent  enough 
to  know  who  wrote  them,  and  also  realize  that  it  is  easy  to  make  general  charges 
against  any  individual  or  association.  As  the  statements  made  by  these  mis- 
guided individuals  contain  nothing  of  a  specific  nature,  I  do  not  believe  you 
expect  any  answer  to  them,  and  I  snail  be  surprised  if  they  appear  in  the  printed 
report  of  your  investigations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  your  own  trade?— A.  Plasterer. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  growth  of  the  building  trades  council  and  the 
membership,  and  what  percentage  of  the  men  who  work  at  the  building  trades 
in  Chicago  are  members  of  the  trades  that  are  in  the  building  trades  council? — A. 
I  can  not  say  that  the  building  trades  council  has  increased  any  in  the  last  3 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  trades  in*  the  building  trades  council  pretty  gen- 
erally control  the  labor  market. — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Take  your  own,  for  instance;  what  percentage  of  the  plasterers  in  Chicago 
are  in  your' union? — ^A.  I  should  judge  90  x)er  cent. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  membership  of  your  union?— A.  I  think  it  is  about  320;  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Less  than  400  plasterers  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes.  We  had  2,700  here  at  one 
time. 

Q.  During  the  World's  Fair? — A.  Yes;  and  always  before  that  we  never  had 
less  than  1,000  here. 

Q.  Do  either  the  building  trades  council  or  the  unions  making  up  that  body 
countenance  slugging  and  resort  to  violence,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much? 
Do  they  encourage  it? — A.  No;  they  do  not. 

Q.  Do  they  discourage  it? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Would  they  go  to  the  extent  of  protecting  property  that  was  endangered  in 
times  of  trouble? — A.  Yes,  they  would. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  employ  detective  agencies  to  help  you  in  your  cause? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  charge  that  the  other  side  have  done  that?— 
A.  I  have  no  positive  proof. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  this  labor  controversy  is  on 
one  side  or  the  other? — A.  I  claim  that  it  is  on  tne  side  of  the  contractor. 

Q.  The  wrong?— A.  Yes. 

O.  Do  you  claim  that  their  side  is  entirely  wrong  and  your  side  is  entirely 
right? — ^A.  Well,  no;  I  claim  that  the  contractors  are  more  to  blame  for  the 
present  difficulty  than  the  men  are  themselves,  because  the  different  organizations 
affliated  with  the  building  trades  council,  that  have  any  grievance  of  any  kind 
with  the  employers,  are  wSling  to  arbitrate  the  matter,  but  the  bosses  have  abso- 
lutely refused  to  arbitrate  anything  until,  as  I  have  stated,  the  building  trades 
council  is  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  that  the  only  arbitration  that  could  be  entertained  is  that 
of  each  trade  arbitrating  with  the  contractors  or  the  employers  of  that  trade? — ^A. 
That  is  the  most  effective. 

Q.  Are  your  organizations  independent  enough  to  take  up  the  trouble  and  arbi- 
trate it  independently  of  the  building  trades  council?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  the  bricklayers,  for  instance,  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
mason  contractors— I  believe  they  call  themselves — to  arbitrate  their  differences? 
Are  they  not  bound  up  in  the  building  trades  council — all  stand  together?— A. 
You  mean  without  the  interference  of  tne  building  trades  council? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  could  arbitrate  the  difference  between  them  indei)endently 
of  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  Could  they  go  to  work,  then,  to-morrow  on  the  job,  regardless  of  whether  the 
other  bodies  of  the  building  trades  council  had  settled  their  differences  with  the 
contractors?— A.  If  there  were  any  trouble  on  a  job  where  any  of  the  trades 
were  locked  out,  and  the  bricklayers  went  to  work,  they  would  be  violating  their 
obligations  as  a  member  of  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  understand  is  this,  must  there  be  concerted  action  in  this 
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matter  of  arbitrating,  or  can  each  trade  act  as  it  pleases?  Would  an  arbitration 
be  effective  with  just  a  few  unions;  would  it  amount  to  anything;  would  it  start 
the  building  industry  in  Chicago?— A.  I  believe  it  would,  if  both  labor  and  the 
employers  would  get  together  at  the  present  time  and  adjust  the  difficulty. 

Q.  All  or  two  or  three  of  the  unions?— A.  I  mean  all. 

Q.  They  must  all  get  together  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty? — 
A.  They  need  not  all  act  together;  they  can  act  as  individual  trades  with  the 
employers. 

Q.  I  mean  there  must  be  an  understanding  in  the  building  trades  council  that 
they  are  all  to  agree  to  the  arbitration  of  each  particular  trade,  must  there  not? — 
A.  No.  They  can  arbitrate  independently  of  the  building  trades  council;  but  if 
there  were  any  other  trade  that  failed  to  get  an  agreement  with  the  employer  the 
building  trades  council  then  would,  if  they  could,  keep  the  bricklayers  off  that 
building  until  such  time  as  the  other  trade  settled  its  diflferences  with  the  employer. 

Q.  Would  anything  be  gained  by  the  bricklayers,  for  instance,  going  ahead  and 
arbitrating  their  difficulties  with  the  contractors  if  the  other  organizations  in  the 
building  trades  council  did  not  arbitrate? — ^A.  If  the  bricklayers  had  any  griev- 
ance and  they  could  come  to  some  understanding  with  the  employers,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  benefit;  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  council. 

(J.  It  would  be  a  benefit  as  an  example,  I  presume;  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is 
this:  If  the  plasterers  or  the  other  ttades  did  not  arbitrate,  or  would  not  arbitrate, 
because  they  were  bound  up  in  the  council ,  would  the  bricldayers,  because  they  had 
arbitrated,  go  to  work?  Would  the  building  industry  start  up? — ^A.  That  I  could 
not  say — whether  it  would  start  up  or  not.  If  the  bricklayers  want  to  arbitrate, 
the  council  could  not  stop  them  from  arbitrating. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  It  could  stop  them  from  going  to  work  unless  all  other 
differences  were  settled? — A.  The  council  would  request  them  to  keep  their  mem- 
bers from  going  on  the  building  until  the  other  trades  settled  their  difficulties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  whether  all  the  trades  in  the  building 
trades  council  are  willing  to  arbitrate  in  the  way  in  which  you  say  they  are? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  select  arbitration  committees  from  each  side,  and  then  have  an 
umpire  to  settle  the  points  upon  which  the  two  committees  can  not  agree? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  men  in  the  trades  in  your  council  willing  to  submit  to  the  hands  of 
those  arbitrators  all  points  in  controversy,  and  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  those 
arbitrators  who  may  oe  selected  by  them? — A.  I  believe  they  are;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  is  the  only  proper  spirit  in  which  they  can  approach 
arbitration? — A.  Yes.  The  trade  that  there  seems  to  be  the  most  charges  against 
is  the  plumbers'  organization:  and  the  plumbers  have  written  a  letter  to  the  con- 
tractors' organization,  besides  informing  them  verbally,  that  they  are  willing  to 
arbitrate  the  differences  between  the  journeymen  and  the  employers;  and  I  have 
been  informed — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not — but  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  employing  plumbers  referred  it  to  the  buildinff  contractors'  council,  and 
the  building  contractors*  council  has  refused  to  allow  the  employing  plumbers  to 
arbitrate  with  the  journeymen. 

Q.  Does  your  council  get  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  building  indus- 
try in  all  other  cities  of  the  country  where  they  have  building  contractors'  coun- 
cils; are  you  pretty  well  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the  trade  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  Canada? — A.  Through  communications,  yes. 

Q.  Is  the  building  industry  in  the  other  cities  of  tne  country  in  such  a  pros- 
perous condition  now  that  the  contractors  of  Chicago  will  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
get  men  to  come  here  from  abroad  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers? — A.  I  believe 
it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  information  to  that  effect  from  the  building  trades  councils  of 
other  cities? — A.  Only  in  a  general  way;  not  directly  from  the  councils.  My 
information  comes  from  different  mechanics  who  are  dropping  in  here  once  in  a 
while  from  the  East  and  from  the  West;  and  they  tell  me  that  the  building  industry 
in  the  East  is  fair  at  the  present  time.  Still  it  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  all  the  men 
in  those  districts  employed.  Another  thing,  the  people  who  work  iu  the  building 
line  are  not  employed  more  than  six  months  in  a  year.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
plasterers'  organization;  they  get  $4  a  day  when  they  work.  I  was  making 
inquiries  a  week  ago  Saturday  night  of  the  members  as  to  how  much  they  averaged 
in  1899.    The  highest  average  that  was  reported  was  $1.63. 

Q.  Do  your  unions  ever  resort  to  coercive  methods  to  force  growth  of  member- 
ship?— ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  should  like  to  understand  a  little  more  about  arbi- 
tration.   As  I  understand  it  now,  you  have  thirty-four  different  trades  in  the 
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btiilding  trades  council.  Now,  each  one  of  those  trades  must  consent  to  arbitra- 
tion?— ^A.  Acting  as  a  whole  for  the  council. 

Q.  Each  trade  has  a  voice  in  the  arbitration?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Suppose  you  are  going  to  arbitrate  your  differences  between  the  trades 
council  and  the  contractors  council,  how  would  you  go  at  that?  Supx)06e  you 
are  going  to  select  five  men  to  arbitrate  the  differences,  how  would  you  select 
those  five  men  on  your  side,  for  the  trades  council?— A.  It  could  not  be  done;  I 
will  tell  you  why:  Here  a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Madden  submittea  a  plan  of  arbi- 
tration to  the  building  trades  council.  Some  of  the  delegates  in  the  building 
trades  council  at  that  time — I  believe  nearly  all  of  them — were  in  favor  of  the 
plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Madden;  but  before  tne  council  could  adopt  it  it  had  to  be 
submitted  to  the  locals  affiliated  with  the  council.  I  do  not  think  there  was  one 
trade  affiliated  with  the  council  that  was  in  favor  of  the  Madden  plan  of  arbitra- 
tion; they  did  not  want  to  deviate  from  the  old  established  plan  that  had  been  in 
existence  for  years,  and  that  is,  whenever  there  is  any  difficulty  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee  in  any  particular  trade,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer 
ana  employee  in  that  trade  to  get  together  and  arbitrate  the  differences,  whatever 
they  may  be.  That  is  why  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  building  trades  council 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  or  any  number,  for  arbitration,  on  account  of  its 
being  voted  down  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  on  account  of  the  thirty-four  trades  being  in  this 
buudmg  trades  council  you  have  no  power  to  arbitrate? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  then,  let  me  understand  how  that  arbitration  can  be  had.  Does  it  have 
to  be  done  by  each  individual  trade  by  itself  first?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  half  of  the  trades  succeeded  in  arbitrating  and  adjusting  their  differ- 
ences and  the  other  half  did  not,  then  it  would  amount  to  nothing? — A.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  other  half  not  to  adjust  their  differences.  If  one-half  was 
successful  the  other  half  would  have  to  be  successful  also,  because  there  would 
be  probably  a  committee  of  3  from  both  sides,  from  the  employer  and  employee,  and 
in  case  they  failed  to  agree  they  would  call  in  some  disinterested  party,  and  his 
decision  would  be  final. 

Q.  Then  if  a  large  portion  of  the  trades  arbitrated,  the  rest  would  be  compelled 
to  consent;  is  that  the  way? — ^A.  They  would  be  compelled  to  consent,  certainly, 
according  to  the  agreement  entered  into  between  employer  and  employee. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  we  go  back  to  the  agreement  that  is  entered  into.  Would 
each  one  of  the  84  trades  have  something  to  say  in  regard  to  that  agreement? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Before  the  arbitration  could  take  place  some  kind  of  an  agreement  for  arbi- 
tration would,  of  course,  have  to  be  made.  Does  that  have  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  each  one  of  the  34  trades  in  the  building  trades  council? — A.  Each  indi- 
vidual trade  that  has  an  agreement  now  with  the  employer  has  a  clause  in  the 
agreement  which  says  they  shall  arbitrate  all  differences. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  how  that  can  be  made  practicable  when  there  are  84 
trades  all  standing  or  falling  together — ^how  you  can  arbitrate  singly.  It  seems 
to  me  you  would  have  to  arbitrate  collectively. — A.  No.  They  must  arbitrate 
singly  before  they  can  bring  it  into  the  council  at  all. 

Q.  Is  that  practicable?— A.  Yes;  always  has  been. 

Q.  It  is  practicable,  of  course,  with  each  trade.  Now,  here  are  34  in  one  organ- 
ization?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  it  were  impracticable  for  the  34,  while  entirely 
practicable  and  feasible  for  each  trade  to  arbitrate  its  differences  with  its  em- 
ployer. What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  practical  way  by  which  arbitration  could 
be  brought  about. — A.  As  I  explained  before,  that  is  the  only  practical  way  I  see. 

Q.  Is  that  really  practicable — for  the  34  trades,  being  in  one  organization,  and 
each  one  undertaking  to  arbitrate  separately,  and  that  central  organization  being 
so  constituted  that  all  will  stand  or  fall  together? — A.  Whatever  agreement  the 
individual  trade  comes  to  with  the  employer  is  accepted  by  the  council. 

Q.  That  is  accepted  by  the  council  and  by  each  one  as  it  comes  along;  but 
suppose  10  should  consent  and  arbitrate  their  differences,  and  the  other  §4  still 
might  have  differences,  then  what  would  be  the  result? — A.  Those  10  that  have 
already  settled  their  differences  would  go  to  work. 

Q.  Well,  could  they  go  to  work?— A.  As  fast  as  the  others  settled  theirs  they 
would  drop  in  also. 

Q.  I  may  not  understand  the  situation,  but  if  I  do  understand  the  situation,  if 
there  are  10  trades  that  are  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  there  is  one  trade  that  has 
not  adjusted  its  differences  with  the  contractors,  and  that  trade  has  a  part  of  the 
building,  the  building  could  not  go  on  until  that  trade  also  has  adjusted  its  dif- 
ferences.—A.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  that  nature,  where  you  might  see 
all  trades  in  the  building  line  working,  except  one  which  had  not  adjusted  or 
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come  to  any  aj^reement  with  the  employer;  and  though  the  employer  put  i)eople 
into  the  building  following  that  trade  that  had  not  settled  the  differences,  the 
building  would  go  right  along;  there  would  be  no  stoppage  of  that  building 
whatever. 

Q.  I  admire  the  principle  of  arbitration  that  each  trade  has,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  true  plan  of  settling  difficulties,  but  from  my  standx)oint  it  looks  as  if  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  arbitrate  where  an  organization  has  been  made  up  of  these 
different  units,  all  standing  or  falling  together,  unless  there  were  some  way  by 
which  they  could  arbitrate  the  whole  difference  for  all;  so  with  the  contractors. — 
A.  As  I  said  before,  that  proposition  was  voted  down  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
organizations  constituting  the  council.  They  still  want  to  stick  to  the  old  plan 
of  arbitration.  Where  tnere  are  any  differences  between  the  employer  ana  the 
employee,  let  them  get  together  and  settle  it. 

Q.  Would  not  the  most  practical  way  be  to  arbitrate  all  differences,  taking  the 
building  trades  council  on  one  side  and  the  building  contractors*  council  on  the 
other  side?  Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  arbitrating  all  of  the  differences  so  that 
all  could  go  to  work  at  the  same  time  without  any  further  friction?^A.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  Could  not  be  done? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  1  will  tell  you  why.  For 
instance,  I  do  not  believe  the  plumbers  would  allow  me  to  come  in  and  try  to 
settle  their  differences,  provided  they  have  any,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  my 
own  organization — I  do  not  believe  the  plasterers'  organization  would  allow  a 
plumber  to  step  in. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  though  for  the  84  different  trades  to  agree  upon  a  certain 
number  of  men  to  meet  a  certain  number  of  men  on  the  other  side,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, let  these  men  then  select  another  man  to  adjust  all  differences  that  may 
exist  between  the  two  contending  parties?— A.  I  believe  that  all  trades  would  be 
willing  to  do  that — appoint  a  committee  of  one  from  each  organization  affiliated 
with  the  council,  and  let  the  contractors  do  the  same. 

Q.  How  many  different  organizations  are  in  the  contractors'  council? — A.  AU 
those  in  the  building  line. 

Q.  Would  that  be  as  many  as  are  in  the  trades,  or  more? — A.  Would  not  be  as 
many. 

Q.  Would  you  ask  for  a  vote  for  each  trade  on  both  sides?  That  would  make 
more  votes  for  the 

A.  (Interrupting.)  For  the  labor  men  than  for  the  contractors. 

Q.  Yes,  make  more  votes  for  the  labor  men  than  for  the  contractors. — A.  I  do 
not  believe  any  trade  would  be  willing  to  give  up  its  vote. 

(^.  I  rather  admire  the  principle  of  each  trade  desiring  to  arbitrate  according 
to  Its  own  constitution  and  rules  and  regulations,  but  after  getting  into  this 
building  trades  council,  in  which  34  have  gone  into  one  organization,  the  difficulty 
that  I  see  is  in  getting  at  some  plan  of  arbitration  that  would  be  practicable.  In 
other  words,  as  I  view  it,  it  looks  as  though  you  had  placed  the  whole  matter 
beyond  the  possibility  of  being  arbitrated. — A.  No;  as  I  said  before,  the  most 
practical  way  to  arbitrate — ^it  is  proved — the  most  practical  way  that  has  ever 
been  suggested  by  anybody,  is  the  plan  of  arbitration  that  is  now  in  existence  and 
has  been  in  existence  for  years. 

Q.  That  is,  singly  for  each  one? — ^A.  Yes;  and  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  the 
employers  and  the  employees  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  not  able  to  make  out  how  it  can  be  done  under 
the  building  trades  council. — ^A.  And  the  contractors'  council? 

Q.  And  the  contractors'  council.  That. is  the  trouble.  I  can  understand  how 
each  separate  trade  can  arbitrate  its  differences  with  the  contractors,  but  now 
when  you  have  come  together  and  formed  an  organization  by  putting  the  several 
units  together,  each  unit  having  a  rule  of  arbitration.  I  am  unable  to  see  how 
matters  can  be  arbitrated  without  some  agreement  to  make  it  more  practicable 
than  the  way  it  now  stands. — A.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  ever  be  a  building 
trades  council  in  existence  if  the  contractors  had  lived  up  to  their  agreements 
signed  at  various  times  with  the  journeymen. 

Q.  Admitting  that,  here  is  a  lockout ;  now,  won't  there  have  to  be  some  way 
of  unlocking  V  It  is  hardly  businesFlike  for  both  parties  to  stand  out  and  wait  for 
one  side  or  the  other  to  fall. — A.  We  are  not  standing  out.  We  are  willing  to 
sumbit  to  any  feasible  plan  of  arbitration. 

Q.  If  you  get  a  feasible  plan  of  arbitration,  one  side  or  the  other  will  probably 
have  to  make  a  start.— -A.  We  have  tried  to  make  a  start ;  the  individual  orgam- 
zations  have  tried  to  make  a  staii;. 

Q.  What  was  the  Madden  plan  of  arbitration?— A.  That  was  that  there  should 
be  5  members  of  the  contractors'  organization  and  five  members  of  the  building 

trades  council,  to  arbitrate  all  differences.  r^^^/-rT 
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Q.  Tho  contractors  would  select  5  members? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  building  trades  council  would  select  5  members  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  5  members  of  each  to  represent  all  of  the  different  trades  of  each? — A. 
Yes,  and  if  they  failed  to  agree  then  the  eleventh  man  was  to  have  been  called  in, 
and  his  decision  to  have  been  final.  That  was  where  the  kick  came  from  the 
individual  organizations,  stating  they  would  not  allow  somebody  to  settle  their 
differences  that  was  not  a  member  of  their  own  organization. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  setting  aside  one  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  one 
body.  Now  they  have  all  gone  together,  and  the  impracticable  x)art  of  it,  as  I  see 
it,  is  in  getting  arbitration. — ^A.  I  can  not  see  it  that  way.  I  can  not  see  anything 
impracticable  about  it  from  my  eicperience  and  the  experience  of  the  labor  organ- 
izations in  this  and  other  cities. 

Q.  I  can  see  how  it  is  entirely  practicable  for  1  organization  out  of  tho  34  merged 
together.  It  seems  to  be  complicated  to  me.  I  am  not  able  to  see  a  practicable 
way  of  arbitrating  it. — A.  Well,  the  other  33  would  not  interfere  with  the  employer 
in  any  way  if  he  would  always  live  up  to  the  agreement  signed  by  the  journey- 
men* it  is  tho  breaking  of  agreements  that  has  caused  the  trouble  between  the 
employer  and  employee. 

Q.  Have  not  the  84  trades  that  are  in  the  building  trades  council  confidence  in 
each  other,  all  representing  of  course  one  cause,  substantially,  and  that  is  the 
cause  of  labor — ^have  not  the  34  different  trades  confidence  enough  in  each  other  to 
be  able  toap-ee  upon  5  men  or  10  men  who  would  represent  them  in  arbitration? — 
A.  They  might  have  confidence  in  the  people  selected,  but  the  5  that  would  be 
selectea  probably  would  not  ba  competent  to  pass  on  the  difficulty  that  was  up; 
it  might  be  in  some  trade  they  never  followed  and  knew  nothing  about.  After 
you  had  appointed  that  committee  they  would  say.  Here  is  something  we  do  not 
know  anything  about;  wo  are  not  going  to  act  on  that  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  As  a  master  of  convenience  and  economy  in  carrying  on 
bunding  operations,  the  several  parts  of  the  work  must  go  on  somewhat  together? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Supposing  there  should  be  an  arbitration  between  the  bricklayers  and  the 
master  builders,  and  the  bricklayers  should  go  to  work.  In  a  day  or  two  it  might 
bo  necessary  to  have  some  carpenter  work  done,  but  the  carpenters  have  not  come 
to  an  understanding  with  their  boss  carpenters.  Would  not  that  practically 
render  the  settlement  made  by  the  bricklayers  nugatory? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  They  would  have  to  lay  off,  would  they  not?— A.  No;  not  unless  they  put 
nonunion  carpenters  in  there.    The  bricklayers  would  continue  work. 

Q.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  carpenter  work  done  at  some  stage, 
would  it  not,  so  as  to  have  the  work  done  as  it  ought  to  be? — A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  Suppose  the  bricklayers  failed  to  settle  their  difficulties,  but  the  carpenters 
have  settled  theirs,  could  the  carpenters  go  on  then  and  put  in  floor  joists  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  unless  the  brickwork  were  advanced?— A.  Could  not  go  ahead 
if  the  brick  wasn't  up. 

Q.  Therefore  does  it  not  seem  rather  necessary,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  all 
tho  settlements  should  take  place  about  the  same  time? — A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Q.  They  could  not  work  very  well,  could  they,  if  half  of  the  trades  were  out 
and  half  of  them  in? — A.  No;  not  very  well;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  every  organization  should  settle  at  the  same  lime. 

Q.  Not  immediately,  but  very  soon. — A.  But  the  journeymen,  as  I  stated  before, 
have  been  ready  and  are  willing  now  to  arbitrate  any  differences  there  may  be. 
The  only  thing  the  contractors  will  do,  so  I  have  been  informed,  is  t<>  arbitrate 
with  the  individual  locals  when  the  Building  Trades  Council  is  dissolved.  They 
seem  to  have  a  great  grudge  against  the  Bunding  Trades  Council. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  The  effect  of  the  existing  arrangement  is,  in  practical 
oi)eration,  that  there  must  be  an  adjustment  of  grievances  all  througli  the  34 
unions,  or  else  building  can  not  bo  resumed  all  through. — A.  Not  witli  the  34. 
I  will  state  for  my  organization  that  we  have  no  grievance  whatever  with  the 
employers. 

Q.  You  can  not  build  without  the  cooperation  of  these  34  labor  organizations. 
Each  branch  of  building  must  come  under  some  trade.  If  that  trade  has  a 
grievance,  that  part  of  the  work  can  not  be  done.  Is  not  that  a  fact? — ^A,  Not 
while  the  other  men  are  working  on  the  building. 

Q.  Let  us  suDDOse  that  of  the  34  trades  33  have  arbitrated  their  differences, 
and  they  are  all  at  work,  but  the  plasterers  have  not  come  to  an  agreement. 
That  building  can  not  be  completed,  can  it,  until  they  do?— A.  Oh,  yes;   it  can. 

Q.  Who  will  do  the  plastering? — A.  They  might  get  plasterers  that  were  not 
members  of  the  plasterers'  union. 
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Q.  Then  would  the  other  33  labor  organizations  work  on  the  building? — A. 
No;  they  would  be  off  the  building  before  the  plasterers  got  in  there. 

Q.  It  would  practically  suspend  operations,  would  it  not?  The  union  men 
would  not  work  with  the  nonunion? — A.  Providing  the  nonunion  men  went  in 
there,  the  union  men  would  not  work  with  them. 

Q.  If  83  of  the  trade  unions  are  working  on  that  building  and  the  plasterers 
fail  to  adjust  their  grievances,  the  other  83  unions  would  not  consent  to  the 
nonunion  men  doing  the  plastering,  would  they?  If  they  did,  they  would  not  be 
standing  by  the  plasterers'  union?— A.  As  I  said  before,  the  other  trades  would 
not  be  called  off  the  building  unless  nonunion  plasterers  were  put  in  there.  If 
they  were  not  put  in  there  the  other  83  trades  would  go  on  and  build  their  part 
of  the  building. 

<}.  They  comd  not  build  it  until  the  plastering  was  done,  could  they? — ^A.  Cer- 
tainly they  could;  they  could  build  all  except  the  trimming. 

Q.  It  would  be  rather  an  unusual  proceeding,  would  it  not? — A.  Oh,  no;  it  is 
done  in  this  city. 

Q.  You  could  not  paint  it  unless  the  plastering  was  done,  and  could  not  put  on 
the  molding. — A.  Oh,  yes;  you  could. 

Q.  The  building  could  not  be  occupied,  could  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  practically  suspend  oi)erations  on  any  building? — ^A.  No;  it 
would  not. 

Q.  Suppose  the  i)lumber8  failed  to  adjust  their  ^evancee,  you  must  stop  the 
bunding  at  some  time,  must  you  not,  until  the  ^evance  is  adjusted? — ^A.  No. 
The  other  trades  would  go  on  and  finish  the  building  as  far  as  they  could. 

Q.  There  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut  shell;  they  would  go  on  as  far  as  they 
could. — A.  They  could  go  on  and  finish  the  buildins^  and  not  have  the  plumber 
working  in  the  building;  go  on  and  inclose  the  building,  put  the  roof  on  it,  and 
everything  else;  do  all  the  other  work  and  let  the  plumber  come  in,  the  last  trade 
in  the  building;  put  in  nonunion  men,  if  they  saw  fit,  and  there  would  be  no 
union  men  on  the  job. 

O.  Then  the  painters  and  decorators  would  have  to  come  in  after  the  plumbers, 
and  of  course  they  would  not  work  where  there  were  nonunion  men  working. 
What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Under  this  system  of  individual,  separate 
arbitration  by  the  different  trades  represented  in  the  trades  council,  there  can 
really  be  no  complete  resumption  of  building  unless  every  one  of  them  has  set- 
tled and  adjusted  its  grievances. — ^A.  Oh,  there  could  be  a  completion. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  nonunion  labor,  would  it  not,  in  that 
case? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  condition  exists,  and  the  contractors  then  employ 
nonunion  labor  to  complete  the  plastering  or  tne  plumbing,  or  the  work  of  what- 
ever trade  it  may  be  that  has  failed  to  adjust  its  grievances;  what  would  be  the 
action  of  the  other  trade  unions  with  respect  to  other  work  in  which  that  same 
contractor  might  be  engaged?  After  he  had  engaged  nonunion  men  would  they 
continue  to  work  for  him  on  some  other  building? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  would  su8i)end  all  operations  by  him,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  we  come  back  to  the  original  proposition  I  stated,  that  to  go  on  and 
resume  work,  in  practice,  there  must  be  an  adjustment  of  grievances  all  along  the 
Hne,  with  every  trade  represented  in  the  trades  council. — A.  There  should  be. 

Q.  And  there  must  be,  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement  andget  to  work  and  com- 
plete it,  and  have  everything  harmonious  and  agreeable.  That  is  the  effect  of  the 
arrangement?— A.  Yes.  We  have  been  willing  to  go  along  and  settle  the  differ- 
ences, but  when  we  refused  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  employers  to 
work  for  none  but  members  of  their  association  it  broke  up  the  trust  that  was 
formed  between  the  master  masons  and  the  material  men.  I  think  that  is  at  the 
bottom,  really,  of  the  whole  difficulty  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Your  unions,  now,  will  work  for  any  contractor,  whether  he  is  a  member  of 
the  contractors'  union  or  not?— A.  Whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  contractors' 
association  or  not. 

Q.  So  long  as  he  complies  with  the  union  scale  of  wages  and  the  hours  of 
labor?— A.  Yes;  that  is  all  we  ask  of  them. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  object  to,  you  say? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  contractors  object  to  that? — A.  Yes;  they  do. 

<^.  They  insist  or  request  that  the  labor  unions  shall  only  work  for  members  of 
their  organization;  is  that  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  the  head  of  the  building  trades  council  of  the  city,  are  you? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  membership  of  that  organization?— A.  I  do  not  believe  1 
could  pdive  you  the  total  membership:  it  is  l)etween  50.000  and  60,000. 
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Q.  All  the  84?— A.  Yes.  We  have  had  contractors  that  were  members  of  the 
contractors'  association,  who  always  employed  union  men,  and  were  willing 
to  pay  anion  wages  and  conform  to  all  the  rtues  of  the  union,  and  the  contractors 
considered  some  of  them  in  bad  standing  because  they  would  not  buy  material 
from  certain  members  who  were  in  the  material  trust.  Then  they  would  fall 
back  on  the  organizations  that  had  their  agreements;  say,  this  man  is  in  bad 
standing  with  our  association,  and  you  people  will  have  to  call  your  men  out. 

Q.  They  would  demand  that  you  should  picket  some  man  whom  they  did  not 
get  along  with? — A.  Who  would  not  go  and  buy  material  from  material  men  they 
wanted  him  to  buy  from. 

Q.  What  you  claim  is  that  because  of  your  refusal  to  cooperate  with  them 
along  these  Imes  they  have  instituted  this  lockout? — A.  Lockout,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  during  these  strikes  and  disagreements  where 
members  of  unions  have  slugged  and  beaten  nonunion  men  who  were  working? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  am  never  around  the  building  where  there  is  a 
strike. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  such  ca8es?--A.  I  have  heard  of  them;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  has  been  done?— A.  I  could  not  say — only  what  1  have  read 
in  thepapers. 

Q.  Within  your  knowledge,  do  the  unions  indorse  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Any  such  thing  as  that?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  a  member  of  a  union  has  been  sus- 
pended, or  fined,  or  expelled,  or  disciplined  for  slugging  or  beating,  or  interfering 
by  force  with  nonunion  men  in  the  performance  of  their  labor?— A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any.    . 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  against  the  written  rule  or  any  clause  of  the  rules  or  constitution  of 
the  unions  to  attempt  by  force  to  prevent  a  nonunion  man  from  perf onning  his 
work? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  unions  or  the  build- 
ing trades  council  bearing  u^n  that  subject?— A.  No;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
building  trades  council  constitution  in  reference  to  members  of  other  organiza- 
tions. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  bearing  upon  the  subject  to  which  I  have  just  referred? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  unions? — A.  In  my  own 
organization  a  man  must  serve  4  years'  apprenticeship.  If  he  is  not  a  mechanic 
at  the  end  of  the  4  years  they  will  probably  give  him  another  year. 

Q.  Must  that  4  years  be  served  within  the  union  or  under  its  jurisdiction,  or 
may  it  have  been  served  somewhere  else?— A.  It  may  have  been  served  some- 
where else. 

Q.  Simply  must  demonstrate  he  is  a  mechanic? — ^A.  A  mechanic. 

Q.  Are  men  excluded  from  joining  the  unions  for  any  cause  or  reason?— A. 
During  the  World's  Fair  we  refused  to  admit  men  into  our  organization  because 
they  were  not  mechanics. 

Q.  Because  they  were  not  skilled  mechanics? — ^A.  Yes;  they  were  not  able  to  do 
a  day's  work,  nor  near  a  day's  work. 

Q.  Are  men  refused  admission  to  the  unions  for  having  at  some  time  been 
opposed  to  the  unions  or  sx)oken  against  them? — ^A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 
We  bar  no  one  from  our  organization  who  is  a  mechanic. 

Q.  And  the  unions  are  entirely  open,  without  restraint,  to  any  man  who  is  a 
mechanic, without  reference  to  anything  else?  Is  there  no  bar  upon  any  applicant 
for  membiBrshipexcept  that  of  not  being  a  skilled  mechanic? — A.  None. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Suppose  a  man  came  from  a  distant  city  who  had 
violated  the  rules  of  a  union  there,  and  you  knew  he  was  under  the  ban  of  that 
union;  even  though  he  were  a  competent  man,  would  you  take  that  man  into 
membership? — A.  We  would  under  certain  conditions;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  ban  not  removed  by  the  sister  union  of  another  city?— A.  Might  not 
be  able  to  remove  that  ban  when  he  strikes  another  State. 

Q.  Supposing  he  had  scabbed  in  Washington  and  was  under  the  ban  of  that 
Washington  Union,  and  then  came  to  Chicago,  and  you  knew  of  the  trouble  in 
Washington,  knew  he  was  under  the  ban  in  Washington,  would  you  admit  that 
man  into  the  Chicago  union? — A.  We  would  under  certain  conditions. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  you  would  admit  him?— A.  That  he 
would  agi-ee  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  Washington  organization,  whatever 
they  might  be. 

Q.  Supi)ose  the  ban  were  not  removed  by  the  Washington  union,  would  you 
take  him  in? — A.  They  would  remove  that  ban,  whatever  it  might  be,  you  know; 
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would  not  make  any  difference;  they  would  not  hold  it.  No  organization  holds 
anything  against  any  union  man,  that  I  know  of,  for  a  lifetime.  If  any  union 
man  violate  any  of  the  rules  of  his  organization  and  is  disciplined  for  it,  that  is 
the  end  of  it. 

Q.  Are  there  men  in  your  trades  who  are  very  notorious  as  scabs,  and  who  will 
nevertheless  be  taken  mto  the  union  if  they  promise  to  reform  and  observe  the 
rules,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  one  so  vile  but  he  may  come  back  again? — A.  That  won't  be  taken  in. 

Q.  And  the  word  scab  will  never  be  used  in  connection  with  him  as  a  member? — 
A.  I  could  not  answer  that.  Some  people  might  holler  at  him,  even  after  he 
did  come  in.    That  has  often  hapi>ened  and  I  suppose  always  will  happen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle).  It  has  been  stated  by  witnesses  here,  I  think,  if  not  it 
has  been  by  others,  that  the  unions,  or  at  least  some  of  those  who  represent  them, 
are  mixe<^  up  in  politics.  Do  you  know  of  prominent  representatives  of  unions 
who  hold  what  are  called  poHtical  offices? — ^A.  None  of  them;  but  i  representative 
of  the  Building  Trades'  Council  is  holding  any  political  office. 

Q.  One  out  of  the  entire  council? — A.  Two;  that  is,  myself  and  another  indi- 
vidual. The  statements  that  are  given  out  that  the  walking  delegates  are  hold- 
ing political  offices  are  untrue.  I  should  not  have  any  objection  to  furnishing  a 
list  of  every  walking  delegate  connected  with  the  Building  Trades'  Coimcil.  In 
the  whole  list  there  is  only  one  walking  delegate  holding  a  political  office. 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  us  that  list  by  to-morrow  night?— A.  I  yriil  if  the  delegates 
will  agree. 

Q.  All  these  matters  are  entirely  within  your  trade?— A.  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  There  is  only  1  walldng  delegate  out  of  the  34  trades 
affiliated  with  the  council  holding  a  political  job. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  one  of  them.— A.  I  said  only  1  walking  delegate.  I  am 
not  a  walking  aelegate. 

Q.  What  office  do  you  hold? — ^A.  Civil  service  commissioner. 

Q.  Is  that  a  city  office?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  that  office?— A.  To  comply  with  the  law  that  was 
enacted  by  the  State  legislature,  to  see  that  all  positions  in  the  city  government  are 
filled  by  x)er8on8  who  have  been  examined  by  the  civil  service  commission,  and 
who  are  competent  to  fill  the  positions. 

Q.  That  is,  you  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  positions? — A.  Yes; 
through  examinations. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  Building  Trades'  Council? — A.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  odd  delegates. 

Q.  How  are  they  selected? — ^A.  From  the  different  organizations;  so  many 
delegates  from  each  local. 

Q.  According  to  the  membership  of  the  local? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  compensation  from  the  council? — A.  No;  only  1  officer  of 
the  council  receives  compensation,  and  that  is  the  secretary. 

9.  The  business  agents  are  all  paid  salaries,  are  they,  by  their  respective  local 
unions?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  unions,  as  organizations,  ever  participate  in  politics? — ^A.  No  further 
than  to  indorse  some  candidate. 

Q.  Do  they,  as  organizations,  by  resolution  in  the  unions,  indorse  political  can- 
didates?— ^A.  Yes;  they  do;  and  condemn  some  of  them,  too. 

Q.  And  in  the  event  of  a  local  union  passing  a  resolution  indorsing  a  certain 
candidate,  is  it  considered  binding  upon  all  members  of  that  union  to  support  that 
candidate?— A.  Not  binding;  no. 

Q.  Is  not  binding?— A.  No. 

Q.  Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  go  out  and  vote  for  whom  he  pleases  after 
that?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  there  any  attempt  made  to  punish  the  political  action  of  the  members  of 
the  unions?- A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.L.Harris.)  I  have  one  question.  You  have  written  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  Building  Trades'  Council,  ha\e  you?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Should  you  have  any  objection  to  furnishing  the  commission  with  a  copy? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.    I  will  send  some  around. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  had  for  years  in  successful  operation  a  plan  of 
arbitration,  the  Building  Trades'  Council  and  the  Master  Builders'  Council  and 
material  trades  had  not  oeen  formed,  had  they?— A.  No,  sir;  they  had  not. 

Q.  You  think  those  things  rather  stand  in  the  way  now  of  successfully  carry- 
ing out  the  old  plan  unless  something  new  is  done?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  building  material  trust  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
coHt  of  building,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Why,  certainly. 

Q.  And  that  has  a  tendency  to  make  trouble  and  to  deprive  labor  of  employ- 
ment?— ^A.  From  our  standpoint  it  has;  yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  interferes  with  the  personal  liberty  of  a  citizen  who  may 
wish  to  erect  a  building  and  purchase  his  own  material? — ^A.  It  interferes  with 
him  in  this  way,  that  ne  would  have  to  pay  so  much  more  for  the  material  than 
what  the  contractors  could  buy  it  for  themselves;  say  for  lime,  for  instance.  If 
you  were  putting  up  a  building  of  your  own  and  went  to  buy  your  own  material, 
you  would  have  to  pay  20  cents  a  barrel  more  on  lime  and  about  $2  a  thousand 
more  for  brick  than  what  the  contractor  would  have  to  pay. 

Q.  He  would  not,  then,  have  the  benefit  of  competition  m  the  open  market? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  According  to  your  statement,  Mr.  Carroll,  the  building 
contractors'  association  men^are  levying  tribute  upon  everybody  who  wants  to 
build  and  does  not  build  through  their  association?— A.  They  are  in  the  way  that 
I  told  the  chairman. 

Q.  By  that  method  they  seek  to  compel  people  to  build  through  them,  do  they 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  the  people  who  sell  the  material  pay  this  dif- 
ference into  the  treasury  of  the  contractors'  association.  Do  you*know  that  that 
is  correct? — A.  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  but  I  have  received  information 
several  times  that  the  20  cents  on  a  barrel  goes  into  the  pool  and  is  divided  up  once 
a  month  between  the  contractors;  the  same  way  with  the  brick.  Some  brickyards 
on  the  Sonth  Side  have  been  closed  down,  and  the  owners  of  those  brickyards 
have  been  drawing  their  $6,000  a  year  through  the  brick  trust  for  keeping  their 
yards  closed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  understand  that  this  material  trust,  socalled,  is 
a  local  affair?— A.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  local  affair. 

CJ.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  it  embraces  men  at  a  distance  from 
ChicMfo  or  not? — A.  Not  any  positive  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Lumber  is  not  grown  in  Cliicago.  It  is  desAt  in  here.  Do  you  think  this 
material  trust  embraces  lumber  manufacturers,  say  in  Wisconsin  or  Michigan? — 
A.  I  have  not  any  positive  figures  at  the  present  time,  but  1  did  have  last  year  on 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  November,  1898,  and  November,  1899. 
Lumber  that  you  would  have  i)aid  $12  a  thousand  for  in  1898  you  had  to  pay  $18 
a  thousand  for  in  1899. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  whether  the  producers  of  that  lumber  from  the  tree  are 
members  of  this  trust? — A.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  brickmakers  at  a  long  distance  from  Chicago  belong 
to  the  trust  or  not?— A.  That  I  can't  say. 

<^.  Do  you  know  whether  granite  men  or  marble  men  at  a  long  distance  from 
Chicago  belong  to  the  trust  or  not? — ^A.  Well,  what  I  know  is  the  Bedford  quar- 
ries down  here  in  Indiana  where  they  were  selling  for  20  cents  per  cubic  foot  or 
20  cents  per  linear  foot,  now  I  forget  which. 

Q.  Selling  what? — A.  Bedford  stone  was  reduced  to  such  a  price  that  the  small 
quarry  owners  in  that  district  could  not  compete  with  a  certain  quarry  owner 
who  was  pretty  well-to-do.  The  consequence  was  that  the  poorer  quarry  owners 
had  to  shut  down  their  quarries,  and  they  filled  up  with  water  and  other  matter 
that  was  around.  After  they  were  filled  up  this  other  gentleman  stepped  into 
the  market  with  the  Bedford  stone  at  35  and  40  cents  i)er  foot. 

Q.  Well,  is  the  inference  that  he  belonged  to  a  trust,  or  only  that  he  was  strong 
enough  to  compete  with  the  others?— A.  No;  I  wont  say  it  is.  It  simply  showed 
he  was  strong  enough  to  freeze  out  the  other  small  quarry  owners. 

Q.  It  may  have  been  bad  for  them,  and  it  may  have  been  bad  for  the  public, 
but  you  do  not  know  it  was  any  feature  of  the  trust?— A.  No;  I  can't  say  that  it 
was;  no,  sir. 

Q.  We  should  like  to  find  out  more  about  this  material  trust.  I  hope  that 
those  who  have  knowledge  of  it  will  give  it  to  us.  Do  you  think  of  any  further 
statement,  Mr.  Carroll,  that  you  would  like  to  make?— A.  No,  sir. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  li,i.., Marches,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  FRANK  M.  BTAK, 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Worker. 

The  special  subcommission  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2.10  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  4  p.  m.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Ryan,  of  Chicago,  a  bridge  and  structural 
iron  worker,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — A.  Frank  M.  Ryan.      o" 

Post-office  address. — A.  187  East  Washington  street. 
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Occupation. — A.  Bridge  and  stmctural  iron  worker. 

Are  you  employed  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  am  employed  as  a  representa- 
tive  of  my  organization. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  organization? — ^A.  The  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers. 

Q.  Do  you  come  here  to  testify  with  their  authority? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  union  been  in  existence?— A.  It  was  orgfmized  in  1890  and 
reorganized  in  18^,  and  when  it  was  reor^nized  succeeded  in  guning  eight  hours 
and  joined  the  Building  Trades  Council.  The  wage  scale  at  that  time  was  31i  cents 
an  hour.  In  1893  they  increased  the  wage  scale  to  87i  cents,  and  that  scale  con- 
tinued until  1895.  In  1896  they  made  a  demand  for  45  cents  and  practicaUv 
controlled  ttie  industry  in  the  city  so  far  as  the  men  occupied  in  thatclass  of  work 
are  concerned— and  we  had  a  cessation  of  work,  you  might  call  it,  for  one  week. 
In  the  meantime  we  had  held  conferences  with  those  who  are  directly  interested 
In  that  class  of  work,  and  compromised  on  a  basis  of  41i  cents  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  general  contractors  or  largest  contractors  said  that  they  had  not 
been  given  sufficient  time  before  the  increase  or  they  would  have  consented  to  it. 
It  was  formally  agreed  among  us  that  we  would  remove  that  cause  of  complaint. 
We  straightway  notified  them  a  month  later,  that  the  year  following  we  should 
ask  for  45  cents.  It  came  around  in  1897,  and  they  consented  to  an  advance  at 
that  time.  At  that  time  business  was  not  very  good,  and  I  am  iK)6itive  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  organization  they  could  not  have  attained  that  scale  of  waj^es. 
Business  was  practically  flat;  but  they  had  made  the  promises  the  year  previous 
when  business  was  somewhat  better  and  they  had  to  carry  them  out,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions;  they  a  little  later  consented.  We  work  under  a  form  of  contract 
or  agreement  stipulating  the  number  of  hours  that  we  work,  price  per  hour,  and 
certain  other  conditions.  One  of  them  is,  that  we  agree  with  those  who  sign  the 
agreement  that  we  will  not  work  for  others  who  did  not  assist  to  put  everybody  on 
the  same  basis  so  far  as  the  wage  scale  and  conditions  are  concerned  in  that  class  of 
work.  For  the  past  2  years  we  have  had  very  little,  if  any,  difficulty  with  any 
contractor.  At  the  present  time  I  have  not  found  anybody  that  has  any  complaint 
or  sign  of  any,  but  one  or  two  that  were  made  to  the  press  committee  of  the  con- 
tractors' organization,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  those  two  complaints  were  made 
to  thepress  committee  by  one  member  of  the  contractors' association  only. 

Q.  What  work  are  your  members  engaged  in?— A.  The  steel-skeleton' structural 
work  for  fireproof  construction. 

Q.  That  means  buildings  as  well  as  bridge6?^A.  And  bridges  also. 

Q.  And  vessels?— A.  No;  no  vessels.  We  send  men  all  over  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  one  man  is  on  his  way  to  Japan  to  help  erect  a  palace  for  the 
Emperor.  We  have  men  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  and  18  men  go  out  to- 
night at  10  o'clock,  up  northwest.  We  have  had  Chicago  contractors  take  a 
squad  of  80  men  to  New  York  City  and  pay  transportation  both  ways,  and  pay 
from  80  to  40  cents  an  hour  more  than  was  paid  the  same  class  of  men  in  New 
York  and  guarantee  to  pay  their  initiation  into  the  New  York  union.  I  suppose 
their  reason  for  doing  that  is  that  they  get  more  money  on  the  class  of  men  that 
we  have  here. 

9.  By  reason  of  their  great  skill?— A.  Skill  and  ability  to  do  the  work.  We 
claim  that  there  are  the  best  men  in  that  line  of  work  centered  here  in  Chicago, 
better  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  We  have  had  contractors 
from  all  over  the  United  States  concede  that  fact.  We  have  sent  men  to  St.  LouiB, 
a  squad  of  48,  and  they  got  the  Chicago  scale  of  wages,  45  cents  an  hour,  and 
transportation  both  ways.  The  scale  of  wages  in  the  same  class  of  work  in  St. 
Louis,  I  believe,  is  80  cents. 

Q.  Does  your  union  belong  to  the  Building  Trades  Council  here? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is 
one  of  the  component  trades  of  the  Building  Trades  Council. 

S.  Do  the  contractors  who  erect  these  steel  frames  belong  to  the  builders'  gen- 
council? — ^A.  Well,  a  great  many  of  them  do;  yes. 
Q.  Has  there  been  a  very  large  growth  and  development  of  steel,  frame  build- 
ings and  bridges  within  the  i)ast  5  or  6  years? — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  Has  that  called  for  the  employment  of  an  increased  number  in  your  trade? — 
A.  Yes. 


Q.  Have  new  men  been  (X)ming  into  the  trade? — ^A.  Yes. 


As  the  result  of  that? — A.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  further  that  while  one  of  our 
principal  objects  is  to  better  our  wages,  we  also  take  care  of  members  when  they 
are  injured  by  accidents.  We  -pAj  an  accident  indemnity  of  $5  a  week,  and  a  death 
indemnity;  and  the  amount  we  pay  amounts  to  several  thousand  dollars  a  year  on 
accidents  alone.  We  have  at  present  6  men  in  the  hospital.  Two  of  them  were 
put  in  there  last  year,  falling  off  the  elevated  structure.    At  the  end  of  13  week9> 
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if  a  member  is  tmable  to  remime  hisoccnpation,  we  take  up  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion on  the  different  jobs.  I  received  to-day  by  mail  $64  from  a  point  in  Iowa 
where  some  of  our  men  are  working,  for  one  of  our  members  who  is  now  in  the 
Alexian  Brothers*  Hospital:  has  been  there  for  12  weeks.  On  behalf  of  this  man  I 
waited  on  a  contractor  that  had  employed  him  for  a  number  of  years  in  our  class 
of  work,  which  is  very  hard  work  and  very  laborious,  especially  at  the  pace  that 
they  strike  here  in  Chicago.  This  man  was  employed  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
is  broken  down  in  health;  he  is  a  physical  wreck.  We  are  sending  men  every 
day  out  to  Arizona;  have  a  large  number  of  our  men  working  out  now— I  should 
.iudge  about  60  in  all— in  Arizona  and  Montana  at  different  points.  It  would  be 
the  only  salvation  for  him,  as  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  hospital  told  me.  One 
member  of  the  firm  said  he  would  take  it  up  with  his  partner.  I  met  his  partner 
later,  and  he  said  that  the  man  might  just  as  well  die  here  as  die  out  there — ^he 
would  die  sooner  or  later  anyway:  and  the  man  was  one  of  his  best  employees  at 
one  time. 

We  have  never  attempted  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  do  in  a  day. 
We  have  oftentimes  thought  it  necessary  to  do  it  for  the  reason  that  while  the 
work  is  limited,  we  drive,  I  «ihould  judge,  nearly  double  the  amount  of  rivets  in 
Chicago  that  they  do  anywhere  else  in  the  country  by  hand  in  the  amount  of 
hours  worked  here — 8  hours.  Now,  these  contractors,  where  they  have  15  or  20 
gangs  of  riveters,  take  two  of  the  best  gangs  out  of  the  outfit,  two  of  the  biggest 
and  strongest  and  most  robust  fellows,  and  they  give  them  25  or  50  cents  a  day  to 
set  the  pace  for  the  others,  and  the  others  ire  supposed  to  keep  up  and  drive  the 
same  amount  of  rivets.  The  result  is  that  the  strongest  and  most  robust  of  them 
are  not  able  to  stand  the  pace  more  than  2  or  3  years,  and  they  are  broken  down 
physically;  and  this  man  I  mentioned  is  one  of  them.  They  post  up  in  the  street 
cars  and  have  published  and  point  out  the  high  scale  of  wages  paid  here  for  our 
class  of  work,  $3.60  for  8  hours.  They  do  not  say  anything  about  the  additional 
amount  of  work  performed  in  those  8  hours  over  the  amount  done  in  other  points 
in  10  hours.  And  it  is  evident  that  we  do  more  work  and  have  a  better  class  of 
men  in  this  instance  that  I  speak  of,  where  they  take  them  out  in  gangs  of  25  and 
30  and  pay  their  transportation  over  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  impose  any  limit  on  the  amount  of  work  that  shall  be  done  by  one 
of  your  members? — ^A.  I  stated  that  we  do  not,  but  we  have  often  thought  it 
necessary  for  the  reason  stated,  that  the  men  are  driven  by  this  indirect  method 
to  such  a  hard  pace  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  are  broken  down 
phyMcally.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  compensation  of  that  labor  should 
be  higher  here  than  elsewhere,  that  a  man  can  set  aside  a  portion  of  it  and  guard 
against  the  time  when  he  will  be  physically  incapacitated  for  following  that  class 
of  work. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  compensation  is  higher  in  Chicago  than  it  is  in 
other  cities? — A.  I  know  it  to  be  so,  and  it  is  brought  about  by  the  organization  of 
the  men  here,  and  through  that  means  only. 

Q.  On  account  of  your  industry  being  comparatively  new,  and  there  being  a 
great  amount  of  steel-frame  construction  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  your 
members  who  are  out  of  employment  here  are  able  to  get  employment  in  other 
places  considerably  better  than  they  are  in  the  other  trades  here,  are  they  not? — 
A.  Steel  is  replacing  wood  more  and  more  each  year.  Of  course  that  makes 
more  opportunities  for  more  men,  changing  the  conditions.  The  electrician  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  gas  fitter.  Of  course  their  men  are  being  more  employed 
from  year  to  year.  So  it  is  with  us;  we  are  replacing  the  carpenter;  when  the 
steel  beams  come  in  the  carpenter  is  not  employed. 

O.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  members  of  your  union  are  employed  in 
Chicago  at  the  present  time? — A.  Not  a  very  large  per  cent  of  our  members 
empl^yd  in  the  city. 

Q.  Would  more  he  employed  if  the  present  labor  difficulties  were  adjusted?— A. 
Undoubtedly,  undoubtedly;  but  our  organization  does  not  depend  altogether  on 
+he  employment  that  is  given  our  members  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  They  can  not 
build  all  the  bridges  in  Chicago.  As  I  say,  they  build  them  all  over  the  country. 
A  large  percentage  of  our  organization  are  bridge  builders. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  by  contractors  who  live  outside  of  Chicago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  most  of  your  employment  through  Chicago  contractors? — A.  Yes,  I  should 
say  it  is.  I  have  f umisned  men  for  Minneapolis  firms  to  build  at  New  Orleans, 
30  miles  out  on  a  sugar  plantation,  and  they  have  tried  to  get  men  at  Minneapolis 
prices,  $2.50,  and  we  could  not  furnish  them  at  those  figures.  We  furnished  tnem 
the  men  for  $3  a  day,  transportation  both  ways.  They  wanted  12.  They  took  6, 
and  would  have  taken  more,  I  suppose,  if  they  could  nave  gotten  them  at  Minne- 
apolis prices.    The  second  day  after  they  arrived  there  they  sent  me  a  telegram 
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for  6  more  men,  the  same  class  of  men.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  second 
day;  it  was  3  or  4  days  later. 

Q.  Aside  from  this  local  interference  with  business,  is  the  business  in  yonr 
trade  generally  throughout  the  country  as  good  as  it  ever  was  before? — A.  So  far 
as  I  can  hear.  We  have  reports  from  the  Eastern  cities.  We  correspond  with 
our  members.  We  have  a  large  number  of  members.  I  spoke  of  sending  the 
30  that  were  taken  down  by  the  Chicago  firm.  Most  of  them  remained  in  the 
Elast.  One  of  the  reasons  for  remaining  there  was  that  they  do  not  have  to 
work  quite  so  hard  there.  They  do  not  have  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in 
a  day  that  they  do  here.  The  Chicago  firm  would  give  Chicago  men  the  pref er- 
•  ence  wherever  it  goes  to  do  its  work.  They  employ  the  better  class  of  men,  so  they 
tell  me,  and  that  accounts  for  a  great  many  of  our  men  remaining  in  Eastern 
cities.  We  carry  on  a  corresjwndence.  They  send  their  dues  here  in  their  letters 
and  they  give  the  condition  of  the  trade  there.  And  the  latest  reports  we  can 
get  from  the  East  and  the  southern  jwrtion  of  the  country  are  that  the  industry 
18  flourishing  there. 

(^.  Is  a  large  quantity  of  the  structural  steel  upon  which  you  work  produced  in 
Chicago? — A.  I  think  tne  greatest  portion  of  it  is  from  Pittsburg — very  little,  if 
any,  produced  here. 

I  want  to  speak  a  little  further  about  why  our  organization  is  beneficial.  It  is 
almost  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  organization  in  our  craft.  As  to  the 
accidents  and  the  accident  indemnities  and  the  treatment  usually  given  the  men 
by  the  contractors,  the  contractor  considers  his  duty  to  an  injured  emx)loyee  done 
when  he  calls  the  ambulance  to  take  him  to  the  hospital.  Then  this  walking 
delegate  that  is  spoken  of  so  much  through  the  press— it  is  his  duty  to  go  and  see 
that  he  is  cared  for;  if  he  has  a  family,  he  goes  and  sees  that  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  family  are  taken  care  of,  and  sees  that  he  is  given  proper  attendance  at  the 
hospital  or  at  his  home.  The  contractor  relies  solely  on  the  casualty  company; 
he  carries  a  policy  that  insures  him  against  loss  through  damages  recovered  for 
an  accident  to  one  of  his  employees.  I  have  known  of  cases  where  that  has  been 
carried  to  this  extent:  That  a  man,  after  he  was  able  to  resume  his  occupation, 
was,  at  the  request  of  the  casualty  company,  denied  employment,  or  the  firm  was 
discouraged  from  employing  him,  until  such  time  as  his  condition  should  compel 
him  to  make  what  tney  c^ed  a  fair  settlement  with  the  casualty  comx)any.  I 
had  a  case  over  here  on  this  Government  building  where  a  member  was  crippled 
for  life,  collar  bone  broken,  right  leg  broken  in  two  places.  One  leg  is  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  other  now;  a  man  who  was  capable  of  earning  $8.60  every  eight 
hours  he  worked;  one  of  the  best  men  in  his  line.  He  was  working  on  the  third 
floor.  There  was  a  derrick  on  the  same  floor,  a  large,  heavy  boom  derrick  for 
hoisting  heavy  masses  of  material.  Several  men  were  on  the  derrick  and  he  was 
driving  rivets.  That  derrick  was  anchored  to  the  second  floor  by  several  strands 
of  wire  cable.  The  cable  was  made  taut  by  a  lever  passed  through  the  strands 
and  wound  about  as  a  windlass,  and  the  lever  was  held  in  place  at  this  time  by  a 
manila  rox)e.  The  manila  rope  in  some  manner  caught  fire;  this  man  called  to 
his  companion  to  go  down  and  put  the  fire  out.  The  companion  not  doing  as 
requested,  he  ran  over  there  and  slid  down  the  wire  cable,  and  while  he  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  out  the  fire  with  his  gloves — the  iron  workers  wear  gloves — ^the 
rope  parted,  the  lever  flew  around  and  struck  him  in  the  legs  and  side  and  threw 
him  to  the  basement  some  30  or  40  feet  below.  After  he  had  lain  in  the  hospital 
four  months,  and  his  indemnities  had  expired,  he  spoke  to  the  contractor  about 
it,  and  the  contractor  told  him  he  had  no  business  to  go  down  there.  The  local 
ordinances  require  that  temporary  floors  be  laid  to  protect  the  employees.  That 
ordinance  was  passed  at  the  request  of  this  organization,  especially  because  we 
have  had  members  that  fell  as  far  as  six  stories.  There  will  be  a  plank  here  and 
there^but  when  we  sought  to  have  it  enforced  ui)on  the  Government,  we  found 
that  the  building  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Chicago  did  not  apply — at  least  I  was 
told  so  by  the  building  commissioner.  If  it  could  have  been  made  to  apply,  that 
man  would  not  have  been  crippled  to-day.  He  is  now  in  such  a  condition  that  he 
can  not  earn  his  livelihood  for  nimself  and  family.  It  has  come  within  my  knowl- 
edge— at  one  time  I  was  chairman  of  this  board  of  walking  delegates  or  business 
agents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  you  go  on  there,  Mr.  Ryan,  I  should  like  to  ask- 
you  the  question,  why  was  the  city  ordinance  not  enforced?— -A.  They  said  that 
the  city  ordinance  did  not  apply  to  the  Government. 

Q.  Oh,  the  Government  building. — ^A.  They  claimed  jurisdiction  to  the  center 
of  the  street,  a  hundred  feet  all  around  that  block.  We  at  one  time  did  finally, 
after  the  accident,  decide  to  take  all  our  men  off  the  building  unless  they  did  com- 
ply.   There  was  another  strike,  you  might  say,  inaugurated.    We  felt  that  we  were 
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justified  in  view  of  the  later  facts  in  regard  to  how  this jnan  has  been  treated  by 
these  people.  We  felt  we  should  be  justified  under  such  circumstances  in  taking 
all  our  men  off  the  building  until  safety  appliances  were  used.  And  we  have 
many  such  cases  as  that  where  the  business  agents  of  the  men,  authorized  by  the 
men  to  take  action  of  that  kind,  are  considered  arbitrary  from  the  contractors' 
standpoint.  Speaking  about  the  coercion  used  by  labor  organizations,  sympathetic 
strikes,  etc.,  I  can  not  see  where  the  sympathetic  strike  and  its  effects  are  any 
worse  than  the  sympathetic  lockout.  The  contractors  are  now  engaged  in  a 
sympathetic  lockout,  as  near  as  I  can  understand  it.  I  knew  of  a  case,  while  I 
was  chairman  of  this  board  of  business  agents,  where  they  sought  to  use  a  labor 
organization  to  drive  a  contractor  out  of  business  here  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  man  had  a  contract,  employed  union  men,  wished  to  continue  to  employ  them, 
and  one  of  the  organizations  in  the  council  had  an  agreement  with  the  master 
masons  with  this  exclusive  clause  in  it  which  prohibited  them  from  working  for 
any  other  contractor  except  a  member  of  their  organization.  Those  contracts  never 
have  been  approved  by  the  building  trades  council.  They  had  been  tolerated  in 
one  instance  and  another,  but  no  trade,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that  liad 
one  of  those  clauses  in  the  contract  had  ever  submitted  it  for  approval  to  the 
building  trades  council.  The  hod  carriers  were  instructed  by  the  business  agent, 
I  presume,  or  the  executive  committee,  of  the  master  masons,  to  call  their  men 
away  from  that  contractors'  work,  and  did  do  it.  It  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  representatives  of  the  other  trades,  and  they  instructed  the  business  agent 
of  the  hod  carriers  to  reinstate  his  men  on  that  man's  work  and  keep  them  there 
until  the  mattter  was  adjusted.  Then  they  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  matter  and  see  why  the  master  masons  saw  fit  to  prohibit  these  union  men 
from  working  for  this  contractor.  It  was  done  simply  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
being  eligible  to  membership  in  their  organization,  because  he  was  not  a  practical 
mason. 

There  are  several  instances  of  firms  and  men,  all  members  of  their  or^nization, 
that  did  not  comply  with  those  conditions.  This  man  tendered  his  imtiation  fee 
of  $200.  I  saw  the  certified  check.  They  would  not  accept  it.  But  the  men,  us 
I  say,  were  ordered  back  to  their  work  and  continued  on  the  man's  job,  and, 
finally — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  through  their  efforts  or  not— but  the  contractor 
went  out  of  business.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  contractors 
should  not  have  an  organization,  but  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  labor- 
ing man  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  used  to  build  up  those  organizations.  The 
labor  organizations  have  been  built  up  through  their  own  efforts — through  their 
own  sacrifice  of  time  and  money — and  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  them  that  the 
contractor,  if  he  wants  an  organization,  should  build  it  up  for  himself.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  laboring  man  should  place  himself  in  a  x>osition  to  refuse  to  work 
for  any  contractor  who  consents  to  pay  the  union  scale  of  wages  and  comply  with 
the  union  conditions.  A  man  is  practically  doing  that  when  he  agrees  to  work 
for  a  set  of  contractors  as  against  a  certain  other  contractor  or  set  of  contractors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  believe  that  each  trade  should  make  its  own 
arrangements  and  agree  upon  arbitration  in  case  of  differences,  or  should  they 
leave  it  to  other  trades  to  aetermine  the  difficulty? — A.  I  am  more  familiar  witn 
my  own  organization  and  its  agreement.  We  have  a  clause  in  the  agreement 
which  reads  that  where  a  dispute  arises  the  labor  union,  on  one  side,  shall  appoint 
one  disinterested  party,  and  the  contractor  another  disinterested  party,  and  if  the 
two  can  not  agree  they  are  to  appoint  a  third,  but  no  definite  clause  of  the  agree- 
ment is  subject  to  arbitration.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  a  man  to  enter 
into  a  contract  or  agreement,  and  then  a  week  later  agree  not  to  live  up  to  that 
agi'eement,  and  rescind  it,  and  then  seek  to  get  an  arbitration  about  it.  But  if 
anything  outside  of  the  agreement  should  come  up  in  the  building  season  that 
was  not  clearly  set  forth  in  the  agreement  that  would  clearly  be  a  subject  for  arbi- 
tration, and  in  all  cases  would  be  arbitrated. 

Q.  You  say  your  union  belongs  to  the  building  trades  council? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  had  a  difficulty  with  your  contractors,  would  your  union  be  able  to 
agree  with  them  to  arbitrate  the  existing  difficulty  and  go  to  work  without 
referring  it  to  the  building  trades  council? — A.  Our  agreement  is  still  in  force 
and  effect,  and  does  not  expire  until  May  1st.  Everybody  has  signed  it  and 
everybody  has  been  working  under  it  for  two  years  past,  without  any  complaints 
that  I  have  heard  of.  Now,  we  are  expected,  and  those  people  are,  to  live  up  to 
that  agreement  until  it  has  expired.  Ii  there  are  any  changes  in  the  agreement 
that  is  to  go  into  effect  May  1st,  which  there  are,  this  year,  we  send  them  out  in 
January  to  all  the  firms  who  signed  the  former  agreement.  If  there  are  any 
objections  to  be  raised  to  that  we  stand  ready  to  meet  them  at  any  time  ana 
adjust  those  differences  that  may  be  between  us.     That  is  the  proceaure  that  is 
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gone  through  with  in  our  organizations,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  their 
methods. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty,  then,  in  the  way  or  each  trade  adjusting 
its  differences  irrespective  of  the  other  trades  and  of  the  Building  Trades  CJoun- 
cil? — A.  I  can  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the  way.  I  think  the  only  possible  way 
that  the  present  difficulty  could  be  settled,  the  only  fair  and  just  manner  in  which 
it  could  be  settled,  according  to  my  idea, would  be  for  those  who  have  grievances 
with  particular  trades  to  meet  them,  the  masters  to  meet  the  employees,  the  rep- 
resentativetf  of  those  organizations,  and  seek  to  adjust  those  differences.  If  they 
do  not  succeed,  then  let  it  be  referred  to  the  other  trades.  There  are  84  trades  in 
the  council,  and  an  agreement,  before  it  can  be  enforced,  must  have  the  approval 
of  two-thirds  of  the  84.  Now,  if  it  was  sought  to  adjust  the  present  dif&culties 
b^  arbitration,  by  the  different  standing  committees  or  arbitration  boards  of  the 
different  locals  meeting  the  contractors  interested  in  the  i>articular  parts  of  the 
work;  and  if,  when  any  one  or  two  or  three  trades  could  not  agree  unon  a  basis 
of  settlement,  those  differences  were  brought  before  the  34;  if  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  trade  were  thought  to  be  too  arbitrary  by  the  other  34,  they  would 
soon  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  they  would  be  presented  with  this 
condition:  If  you  stand  on  that  proposition,  each  one  considering  it  fair  and  right, 
you  must  go  out  singly  and  fight  it  out  alone.  I  think  when  that  point  was 
reached  a  great  many  of  these  difficulties  would  be  overcome.  That  has  been  the 
method,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  practical  one  or  a  fairer  one.  Certainly  a 
contractor  who  is  doing  steel  construction  for  bridges  and  buildings  knows  more 
about  that  class  of  work  and  its  conditions  than  any  other  citizen  could  know. 
The  man  who  does  actually  do  the  work  knows  what  conditions  should  govern  it 
better  than  any  other  class  of  citizens.  When  those  two  people  get  together  and 
reason  the  thing  out,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  not  agree.  Then  it  is  time 
enough  for  a  third  party  to  come  in.  That  third  party  could  be  interested — ^he  may 
not  be  interested  in  the  other  trades,  as  I  spoke  of,  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
When  that  plan  is  carried  out,  I  do  not  see  why  the  one  side  can  charge  the  other 
with  unfairness. 

Q.  Before  these  central  bodies  were  formed,  each  trade  settled  with  the  con- 
tractor without  calling  in  any  body? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Unless  they  had  to  call  m  an  umpire?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  settlement,  the  settlement  which  they  agree  upon  has 
got  to  be  reported  to  the  central  council  and  approved  by  two-thirds  of  it? — A.  No; 
you  do  not  get  my  idea  clearly.  When  a  trade  is  going  about  seeking  new  con- 
ditions—now, for  instance,  our  craft  expect  a  raise  in  wages  May  1.  The  coun- 
ciPs  rules  require  that  the  organization  shall  submit  the  new  agreement  to  the 
council  between  certain  days  to  get  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  trades.  It 
does  not  say  that  we  shall,  but  it  says  agreements  must  be  submitted  between,  I 
think,  November  1  and  May  1 — between  October  1  and  May  1.  We  submit  our 
agreements;  they  are  voted  on  by  the  trades;  two-thirds  of  the  trades  approving 
it,  it  means  that  we  shall  get  the  support  of  the  whole  council;  in  fact,  it  bin<fi 
the  whole  council.  We  go  to  the  contractors  and  they  do  not  consent,  for  some 
reason,  to  the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  Well,  we  meet  them  and  discuss  the 
matter  and  aroitrate  the  matter.  We  are  at  liberty  to  reduce  our  wage  scale  or 
change  any  conditions  in  that  agreement  without  tne  consent  of  the  council,  but 
we  can  not  adopt  any  higher  scale  of  wages  or  any  other  new  conditions  except 
those  that  were  laid  down  in  the  agreement  that  was  approved  by  the  council. 

Q.  Is  this  approval  of  the  council — ^that  is  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  trades  in 
the  council — ^made  before  there  is  an  arbitration  or  settlement  between  the  sep- 
arate trades  and  the  contractor? — A.  Yes.  Sometimes  it  is  done  in  both  ways; 
some  trades  meet  their  contractors  first  and  submit  the  agreement  later  on,  espe- 
cially a  trade  which  has  this  exclusive  clause  in  its  contract. 

O.  Then  a  separate  trade  can  not  conclude  an  arrangement  with  a  contractor 
ana  go  to  work  until  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  council?— A.  It  has  been  done. 

Q.  Is  that  legitimate;  is  that  one  of  the  rules? — A.  I  do  not  consider  it  so. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  practical  difficulty,  as  I  asked  Mr.  Car- 
roll. Since  all  parts  of  the  building  should  go  along  somewhat  with  reference  to 
the  other  parts,  if  all  the  trades  were  out  and  part  of  them  came  back  in  through 
settlement,  could  they  work  on  until  the  others  got  a  settlement  also? — ^A.  Only 
on  condition  that  there  were  no  other  men  doing  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 
The  main,  the  primary  object  of  unionism  is  that  one  man  may  assist  another  in 
his  union.  They  earned  that  principle  out  in  the  union  of  unions,  the  central 
body;  that  one  craft  will  assist  the  other  as  two  individuals  of  the  same  craft 
will  assist  each  other,  and  refuse  to  work  on  a  job  until  the  union  oonditioiis 
prevail. 
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Q.  To  have  a  settlement  that  will  amount  to  much  it  has  got  to  be  along  the 
old  line,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  I^shonld  not  feel  safe  in  passing 
the  affairs  of  my  organization  over  into  the  hands  of  a  pai)er  hanger  or  a  painter 
that  knows  nothing  of  them.  While  the  pai)er  hanger  may  have  his  differences 
to  settle,  he  might  be  anxious  to  get  back  to  work  and  he  might  be  wilHng  to 
waive  a  good  many  important  rights  in  order  to  do  so.  And  that  is  why  I  say,  to 
to  be  fair  to  the  trade,  yon  must  meet  the  representatives  of  your  trade  and  settle 
the  differences  there,  if  possible.  If  you  can  not  settle  it,  then  let  the  differences 
come  before  all  the  trades;  and  they  will  soon  bring  about  a  right  solution  of  it, 
and  one  that  will  be  fair  to  all  concerned.  That  proposition  was  open  before  this 
lockout  occurred;  it  has  been  open  all  the  time  since,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  under- 
stand the  conditions  of  the  other  trades  or  the  stand  they  take  in  this  matter;  and 
I  believe  now  that  the  contractors  are  mainly  at  fault  because  of  their  going  out 
and  violating  the  agreement  before  the  time  limited  in  this  agreement.  Some  of 
these  agreements  have  2  years  to  run  yet;  some  of  them  have  a  sliding  scale 
at  a  certain  time  7  or  8  or  9  months  later.  The  scale  would  be  advanced  1 
cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half  or  2  cents  an  hour,  and  the  agreement  run  for  possi- 
bly 2  or  3  years.  They  have  violated  all  those  agreements,  and  then  they  come 
around  ana  want  to  arbitrate.  They  also  come  out  and  publish  a  list  of  prices  in 
the  street  cars  that  they  will  pay;  but  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Carroll  here,  it 
may  be  good  evidence  to  the  public  that  they  will  pay  this  scale  of  wages  that 
they  print  up  there,  but  they  can  not  make  the  union  men  believe  that  they  will 
pay  it,  because  it  is  only  the  x>ower  that  is  concentrated  in  the  organizations 
of  800, 1,000,  or  5,000  membership  that  has  kept  them  paying  that  scale  of  wages 
the  imst  year.  At  no  time  have  we  asked  an  increase,  but  it  was  considered  an 
arbitrary  demand  by  the  other  side.  It  is  always  considered  an  arbitrary  demand 
to  ask  for  an  increase  of  wages  or  to  better  your  condition.  It  was  an  arbitrary 
demand  when  we  insisted  that  the  contractors  should  lay  a  temporary  floor. 
They  consider  that  it  is  cheax)er  to  kill  a  man  or  cripple  him  than  to  protect  him. 
It  is,  undoubtedly.  We  have  men  that  are  crippled  and  have  families  depending 
on  them  for  supi)ort.  In  fact,  our  secretary  and  treasurer  is  a  cripple;  lost  his 
limb  by  falling  5  floors;  crippled  for  life  on  the  Fair  building  over  here;  and  that 
man  has  not  been  able  to  get  a  hearing  in  court  yet,  and  it  is  over  3  years  ago. 
They  can  bring  him  to  a  Better  settlement  by  starving.  We  have  tried  to  find 
employment  for  him  in  order  that  he  might  supx>ort  himself  and  family  and  not 
be  a  charge  on  the  county  and  citizens  here.  (Jur  recording  secretary  is  a  cripple. 
He  is  employed  a  few  hours  a  week  and  he  gets  $3  a  week. 

Q.  You  complain  of  the  law's  delay? — A.  I  do,  most  assuredly. 

Cj.  Whose  fault  is  it? — A.  It  is  brought  about  a  great  deal.  I  thmk,  by  the  shrewd 
attorneys  of  the  casualty  companies.  I  read  in  the  press,  that  some  attorney , who 
was  heard  here  the  other  day,  said  that  the  judges  should  always  be  appointed, 
and  not  elected  by  the  people.  I  should  judge  he  was  jiving  his  way  for  a  judg- 
ship.  A  man  who  malces  a  pretty  good  corporation  lawyer  in  time  gets  to  be  a 
Federal  judge.  It  turns  out  that  way.  He  is  considered  a  safe  man  for  the 
position,  especially  by  the  corporations. 

Q.  Is  this  suit  in  the  Federal  courts? — A.  No;  it  has  not  reached  there  yet. 

Q.  Then  all  the  delay  thus  far  is  in  the  State  courts?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  judges  are  elected  by  the  people?^ A.  It  works  to  the  advantage  of 
the  casualty  company  as  against  the  laboring  man. 

Q.  Then  you  are  unable  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  delay  or  to  place  the  blame 
of  it  except  on  the  attorneys? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  The  law  might  be 
remedied  in  some  way.  There  might  be  more  judges  appointed  to  hurry  those 
cases  up. 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  that  part  of  it?— A.  No;  I  have  not 

Q.  To  know  whether  there  are  judges  enough  or  not? — A.  No;  I  only  know 
these  cases  where  these  men  have  not  been  able  S)  get  a  hearing  in  court.  I  know 
them  to  be  actual  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  33  out  of  the  34  building  trades  would  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  contractors,  and  the  thirty-fourth  trade  should  be  the  stone 
masons,  for  instance,  and  the  stone  masons  and  the  contractors  are  both  stiff- 
necked  and  would  not  come  to  an  agreement  and  would  not  arbitrate,  but  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  war,  what  would  be  the  result  on  large  buildings;  would  the 
other  33  trades  be  able  to  go  to  work  in  Chicago? — A.  They  would  not  work  with 
nonunion  stone  masons. 

Q.  Well,  then,  there  is  no  way  of  starting  it  up,  is  there? — A.  Yes,  there  is 
a  way. 

Q.  I  am  saying,  if  the  stone  masons  in  the  union  are  stiff-necked  and  the  con- 
tractors are  stiff-necked,  and  they  will  not  get  together  and  arbitrate,  what  is  the 
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way  out  for  them? — ^A.  I  think  the  other  33  trades  would  compel  the  thirty-fourth 
trade  to  arbitrate. 

<5J.  Have  you  any  rules? — A.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  trade 
unionism  to  arbitrate.    It  is,  then,  certainly  safe  to  say  they  will  emorce  it. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  all  must  ^gree  in 
those  34  trades  before  you  can  go  to  work.  Take  the  trade,  for  instance,  that 
usually  starts  at  the  bottom.  You  can  not  start  until  the  stone  mason  does  his 
work  on  the  foundation.  Can  the  other  trades  go  to  work  unless  they  came  to 
a  settlement  with  the  contractors?— A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  jwssible, 
if  a  fellow  did  sot  lay  the  stone,  to  proceed  on  the  building. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  these  34  trades  must  get  together  with  the  contractors 
and  come  to  an  a^eement  before  building  can  oe  resumed  in  Chicago?— -A.  All 
those  that  have  differences,  yes. 

Q.  You  all  have  differences,  have  you  not? — A.  I  have  not  any. 

Q.  You  are  all  out,  and  have  not  heard  of  any? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  lock-out  for,  then? — ^A.  They  are  not  locking  out  the  iron- 
workers. 

Q.  You  are  not  working,  are  you? — A.  No;  because  the  other  trades  are  locked 
out.  We  have  had  opportunities  to  resume,  if  we  would  resume  under  police 
protection  with  nonunion  men  on  the  building. 

The  stone  masons  are  idle? — ^A.  Yes;  I  guess  not  all;  most  of  them  are. 
Now,  speaking  about  your  own  trade,  you  say  that  if  you  were  to  come  to 
an  a^eement  with  the  master  builders  with  whom  you  do  business — if  you  make 
a  new  scale  and  you  agreed  to  it,  and  the  master  builders  ajs^ed  to  it — that  scale 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  other  trades  in  the  building  trades 
council?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  approval  or  disapproval?— A.  First,  our  demand  for  a  scale;  that  is  the 
way  we  as  an  individual  union  have  been  doing.  For  instance,  if  our  scale  now 
is  45  cents  per  hour,  we  are  looking  for  5  cents  per  hour  raise  after  May  1,  and  we 
do  it  for  the  reason  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  membership  were  offered  50 
cents  an  hour  last  summer.  After  we  decide  among  ourselves  whether  we  shall 
seek  an  advance,  we  submit  it  to  the  central  body. 

Cj.  The  (question  whether  you  shall  seek  it  is  submitted  to  the  central  body?  - 
A.  To  see  if  they  are  willing  to  support  us  in  that.  Then  we  send  it  out,  several 
months  in  advance  of  the  time  that  work  is  to  be  figured  on,  to  the  contractor. 
If  he  has  any  objections  and  makes  them  known  and  wants  a  conference,  we 
meet  with  him  and  see,  after  we  confer  with  him,  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
to  demand  that  increase,  and  whether  he  thinks  he  can  concede  that  increase. 

Q.  After  you  have  met  them  in  conference  and  they  have  agreed  to  pay  you  a 
certain  scale  after  the  1st  of  May,  then  must  that  be  submitted  to  the  other  trades 
for  approval? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  then?— A.  No,  sir. 

O.  You  have  got  the  consent  of  the  other  trades  before  you  get  together  to 
m  ike  the  demand  for  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  must  make  it  with  certain  conditions  to  be  complied  with;  that  is, 
to  get  their  support  in  sympathetic  strikes,  etc? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  can  be  independent  and  demand  it  of  them  without  the  consent  of 
these  other  organizations? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  that  we  could  legally. 

Q.  Legally? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  keep  your  standing  in  th^ building  trades  council? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  then A.  (Interrupting.)  Possibly  it  has  been  done. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  old  objection  to  the  way  the  E^nig^hts  of  Labor  used  to  do 
things,  that  other  trades  were  interfering  in  your  business  and  controlling  your 
customs  and  conditions,  etc.? — A.  That  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  central 
body.  If  there  is  any  difference  between  two  trades  that  difference  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  grievance  committee,  and  that  grievance  committee's  report  is  taken 
up  and  acted  on,  and  when  that  decision  is  made  it  is  binding  on  both  sides. 

Q.  The  hod  carrier,  for  instance,  has  a  voice  in  saying  whether  you,  a  bridge 
builder  and  structural  iron  worker,  shall  come  forward  and  demand  an  advanced 
scale  of  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  he  is  directly  interested,  because  we  might  have  to  call 
on  him  for  assistance  to  enforce  that  demand  later,  and  we  think  it  fair  that  he 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter  as  to  what  our  demand  shall  be. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  arrangement  in  Chicago  by  which  an  agreement  was 
put  in  all  contracts  on  public  school  buildings  that  none  but  union  labor  should 
be  employed  in  the  construction  of  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mow  long  was  that  in  operation? — ^A.  Several  months;  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  period. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  while  it  was  in  existence;  was  the  work  sus- 
pended?— A.  Very  little,  if  any.  (^  r^ 
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And  no  sympathetic  strike? — A.  No. 

The  work  was  never  interrupted  on  those  buildings? — A.  Well,  it  might  be; 
I  tfiink  it  was,  a  short  time,  in  one  particular  trade. 

Q.  Do  they  have  such  a  clause  in  the  contracts  now? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Declared  illegal  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 

Q.  On  what  ground  ? — A.  Against  public  policy,  I  believe. 

Q.  Class  le^slation? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  put  it  in  that  light; 
yes,  I  think  it  was;  I  have  forgotten.  I  have  read  the  decision  over.  I  was 
directly  interested  in  that  because  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  who  sought 
to  have  that  clause  inserted  in  the  contracts.  My  view  of  it  was  this,  from  my 
actual  knowledge,  that  97  or  98  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  on  the  school  build- 
ings were  union  men,  and  the  delay  and  loss  of  time  m  strikes  were  caused  by 
the  2  per  cent.  We  thought  it  would  be  good  public  policy  for  the  trustees,  or 
the  school  board,  or  the  people  who  were  paying  out  the  money,  if  they  would 
bring  it  about  that  union  men  would  be  employed  exclusively  in  order  to  stop  the 
delay  to  the  buildings. 

Q.  Do  you  have  such  clauses  put  in  contracts  at  the  present  time  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  kind  of  public  buildings.  State,  city,  or  county? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
know  that  any  are  in  the  contracts.  It  is  the  policy  of  some  boards  here  that  none 
but  union  men  be  employed.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  brought  about.  The  under- 
standing is  brought  about  in  some  way  with  the  man  wno  enters  into  the  con- 
tract, that  there  is  to  be  no  delay  or  loss  of  time  on  account  of  strikes.  He  must 
comply  with  union  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  such  contracts  are  the  result  of  the  influence  of  organized 
labor?— A.  Yes,  I  think  so;  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MLaj^tle).  What  were  the  average  wages  of  your  men  before  the 
organization  of  your  union?— A.  Possibly  getting  about  26  cents  an  hour,  25  to 
27 J;  that  is,  in  the  city. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  were  they  working? — A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  How  many  members  have  you  in  the  organization  now? — A.  We  have  800 
and  something  over  in  good  standing.  We  have  about  1,000  members  on  our 
books;  some  of  them  are  not  in  ^ood  standing. 

Q.  Is  it  a  national  organization? — ^A.  No;  there  is  a  national,  but  we  do  not 
belong  to  it. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  strike,  I  understand,  since  the  formation  of  your  union? — 
A.  I  spoke  of  one  when  we  first  made  a  demand  for  45  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  That  lasted  about  a  week?— A.  The  other  trades  were  not  implicated  at  all. 
Wtj  did  not  ask  anybody  to  stop  in  our  behalf.  We  simply  stopped  ourselves,  and 
we  controlled  the  situation  so  far  as  the  work  was  concerned. 

Q.  Bather  exceptionally  situated,  are  you  not,  with  reference  to  the  work  which 
you  do? — A.  In  what  respect? 

Q.  In  reference  to  your  ability  and  that  of  your  union  to  regulate  wages  and 
hours,  because  of  the  character  of  the  work  which  you  do? — A.  The  character  of 
the  work  is  the  same  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Yes;  but  the  work  itself  is  of  such  a  character? — ^A.  (Interrupting.)  It  is  an 
extra  hazardous  occupation. 

Q.  That  the  trade  is  never  oversupplied,  is  it  ? — ^A.  No;  on  account  of  the  rapid 
substitution  of  steel  for  wood. 

Q.  And  you  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results  which  you  have  obtained 
from  your  organization  ?— A.  Well,  we  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 

Q.  You  think  it  has  been  a  great  advantage  ? — A.  Yes,  a  very  great  advantage. 

Q.  You  think  those  advantages  would  not  have  accrued  except A.  (Inter- 
rupting.) Through  organization. 

Q.  Through  the  formation  of  the  union  ? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  would.  I 
think  the  advantage  is  not  only  to  the  union  but  to  the  community  in  which  the 
union  is  situated. 

y.  On  the  theory  that  the  more  wages  you  get  the  more  you  will  spend,  and 
the  community  will  be  benefited  ? — A.  Not  exactly  in  that  li^ht.  A  man  who  is 
getting  a  better  wage  scale,  a  man  who  has  got  an  opportunity,  is  bringing  for- 
ward a  better  class  of  citizens  and  children,  and  living  better  and  feeding  them 
better  and  clothing  them  better.  I  said  to  the  school  board,  there  is  no  use  in 
building  very  large  schoolhouses  if  the  man  who  is  working  on  those  school- 
houses  can  not  get  enough  compensation  to  put  his  children  to  school  and  bring 
them  up  in  enlightenment  and  education,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
school  board,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was  bad  public  policy,  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
putting  a  union  clause  in  that  contract,  it  did  not  work  a  hardship  on  the  non- 
union men. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  the  establishment  of  the  8-hour  day  has  increased  the 
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efficiency  of  the  laborer,  and  has  not  resulted  in  any  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
work  done? — ^A.  From  the  evidence  given  by  the  contractor  himself — ^the  general 
contractors  give  it  to  me  manv  a  time  and  superintendents — there  is  more  work 
done  in  8  hours  now  than  had  been  formerly  done  in  the  10. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  8-hour  system  in  other 
branches  of  industry? — ^A.  In  conversing  with  the  representatives  of  other  trades, 
I  find  the  same  evidence  is  given. 

Q.  The  8-hour  day  is  generally  opposed  by  employers  of  labor,  is  it  not?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  rather  general  effort  beinff  made  on  the  part 
of  the  labor  men  to  secure  the  8-hour  day  all  over  the  country,  I  believe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  One  of  the  arguments  for  the  8-hour  day  on  the  part  of 
labor  is  that  it  will  make  more  work  for  those  out  of  employment? — A.  Yes; 
give  a  greater  opportunity  for  more  men. 

Q.  If  you  are  doing  more  work  than  you  did  in  10  hours,  you  did  not  accom- 
plish that  result? — A.  It  would  look  that  way.  It  happened  to  be  the  condition 
m  our  particular  craft. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  a  very  large  jiercentage  of  the  men  working  in 
your  trade  men  who  formerly  followed  the  sea? — A.  Quite  a  i)ercentage  of  them. 

Q.  Were  you  a  seafaring  man? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  work? — ^A.  Not  more  so  than  others;  it 
has  not  been  mv  experience. 

Q.  Why  are  they  particularly  attracted  to  it. — A.  A  greater  proportion  of  them 
possibly  would  be  adapted  to  it.  Take  10  men  who  had  followed  the  sea  and  10 
men  who  had  followed  land  occupations,  and  probably  the  fellows  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  sea  would  be  better  adapted  to  climbing  up  high  and  climbing  around. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  percentage  of  the  bridge  and  structural  ironwork- 
ers of  CJhicago  were  formerly  seamenr— A.  No,  not  the  exact  per  cent;  could 
not  say. 

J  Half  of  them?— A.  Well,  possibly. 
(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  of  any  further  statement  you  wish  to 
e? — ^A.  Yes;  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  proposed  wage  scale  of  the  con- 
tractors; they  say  they  have  no  objection  to  the  union  scale  of  wages;  post  it  up 
on  the  street-car  signs.  Within  the  last  four  hours  a  man  came  to  me  whom  they 
engaged  to  work  as  an  iron  worker  at  80  cents  an  hour;  the  iron  workers'  scale  is  45. 

Q.  What  do  they  advertise  they  will  pay?— A.  Forty-five  cents,  it  has  been  our 
experience  all  along  that  the  greater  number  of  them  will  not  stand  by  any  propo- 
sition; they  will  not  stand  by  a  written  agreement;  they  will  not  stana  by  a 
verbal  one,  or  one  posted  up.  We  have  not  had  any  difficulty  with  other  trades. 
It  has  been  my  exx>erience,  as  business  agent,  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  strikes 
are  brought  about  by  such  agreements  as  that.  Unless  you  can  get  a  different 
class  of  contractors,  men  who  will  stand  by  their  signatures  or  their  word,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  ever  to  avoid  sympathetic  strikes. 

<^.  Do  you  understand  you  have  a  legal  cause  of  action  against  men  who  violate 
their  agreements? — A.  Let  me  tell  you  of  an  instance  where  we  had  a  legal  cause 
of  action.  It  was  a  very  small  matter  so  far  as  dollars  and  cents  were  concerned. 
A  contractor  working  on  a  large  structure  employed  one  of  our  members  to  work 
nights,  under  an  a^eement  that  had  been  in  force  for  over  two  years,  and  which 
called  for  double  time  for  night  work.  He  worked  this  man  several  hours  and 
wanted  to  pay  him  single  time.  The  man  came  and  complained  to  me  as  business 
agent  of  the  organization.  This  man  had  violated  the  agreement;  would  only  pay 
him  single  time  for  night  work.  I  went  over  and  saw  the  contractor  and  asked 
him  if  l£at  was  the  case.  He  said,  *'  Yes;  I  have  a  right  to  enter  into  any  kind  of 
contract  I  want  to  with  that  man.  He  agreed  to  do  it."  He  asked  me  if  I  con- 
sidered myself  this  man's  master  and  him  my  slave.  I  did  not  lose  my  temper  or 
use  any  abusive  language  whatever.  I  told  him  he  had  better  consider  the  mat- 
ter; that  his  competitors  had  lived  up  to  that  agreement,  and  that  he  had  too 
many  men  working  on  that  building  to  afford  to  have  a  moment's  delay  on  account 
of  a  difficulty  so  small  as  that.  It  only  amounted  to  several  dollars  in  all.  He 
said.  **Why  don't  you  go  to  the  courts  and  collect  it?"  That  might  have  been  a 
legal  way  to  do  it,  but  it  would  not  have  been  justice  to  the  man  to  wait  to  go 
through  the  courts  of  law  and  go  to  the  expense  of  hiring  a  lawyer. 

Q  AH  that  does  not  cost  as  much  as  a  stnke  or  a  lockout? — A.  Do  you  not  think 
a  Htrike  or  lockout  for  that  particular  object  ought  to  be  made  costly  for  that 
contractor? 

Q.  Ought  to  make  litigation  costly  to  him? — A.  We  have  to  go  to  the  expense 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  laborer  can  not  afford  it. 
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Q.  If  yon  brin^  a  lawsuit  to  defend  a  laborer's  rights  that  does  not  stop  work; 
eversrthing  goes  right  on  jnst  the  same;  and  if  you  bring  it  to  a  trial  just  as  soon 
as  you  can,  have  you  any  fear  that  you  would  not  get  justice? — A.  Yes,  but  who 
is  going  to  recoup  him  for  the  expenses— this  laborer  that  worked  6  or  7  hours? 
Who  is  going  to  recoup  him  for  the  loss  of  time  and  expense  of  fighting  that  case 
in  the  court? 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  use  of  union  monev  to  defend  a  principle  in  that 
way?— A.  I  should  not  consider  it  so.  We  have  a  shorter  method.  While  it  may 
not  be  in  the  legal  sense  just  right,  I  think  in  the  moral  sense  it  is.  The  other 
uiiion  men  on  the  job  are  made  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  they  refuse  to  con- 
tinue in  the  employment  of  a  contractor  who  would  use  a  man  that  way.  In  the 
first  place,  he  attempted  to  make  that  man  violate  his  obligation  to  his  organiza- 
tion. 

Q.  Very  well;  that  is  one  method  of  trying  to  pumsh  a  man  for  violating  his 
contract;  but  if  there  is  a  legal  method,  and  you  have  confidence  that  you  could 
win  a  case,  why  not  bring  a  case  and  try  that  method? — A.  Well,  we  had  no 
damage  clause  in  the  contract. 

Q.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  Illinois  statutes  that  when  a  laborer  brings  suit 
for  his  pay  and  wins  the  suit  the  employer  must  pay  the  laborer's  attorney? — 
A.  There  may  be;  I  do  not  know  of  any;  I  do  not  think  there  is;  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  liberal  provision  for  the  laborers,  more  so  than  you  would  find  in  most 
States.    It  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  probable  at  all. 

Q.  Has  there  been  one  instance  within  your  knowledge  of  workingmen  bring- 
ing suits  to  enforce  their  rights  against  contractors  who  violated  their  contracts? — 
A.  There  have  been  instances  brought  to  me  concerning  work  I  have  taken  part 
in  to  file  a  lien  to  recover. 

Q.  That  is  merely  to  secure  one's  pay  where  the  contractor  is  irresi>onsible  or 
fails? — A.  Yes,  or  where  that  particular  contractor  had  completed  his  work  on 
that  structure  and  we  had  to  hold  the  structure;  could  not  hold  the  contractor 
after  he  was  gone.  In  this  particular  instance  the  contractor  was  gone,  and  I  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  going  to  engage  in  the  business  further  or  not.  That 
was  the  only  method  open. 

Q.  You  really  sometimes  have  labor  difficulties  that  are  prolonged  and  distress- 
ing without  making  any  previous  attempt  to  get  a  legal  remedy;  is  that  the 
case?— A.  Without  makmg  an  attempt  to  get  a  legal  remedy? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Without  appeal  to  the  courts? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  In  the  case  I 
spoke  of  there  was  no  delay  to  the  work;  there  was  no  strike. 

Q.  Well,  there  would  have  been  a  strike? — ^A.  If  he  had  not  complied  with  his 
agreement.  He  did  comply  finally.  He  was  given  three  days  to  consider  the 
matter.  I  went  to  him  on  two  different  occasions  and  was  abused  on  two  different 
occasions  by  the  gentleman. 

Q.  Of  course  you  bring  all  pressure  to  beai*  by  way  of  persuasion  to  make  a 
man  keep  his  contract,  but  if  he  does  not  keep  it,  violates  it,  and  some  member 
of  your  union  suffers  from  it,  why  not  bring  suit  against  him  rather  than  order 
a  strike?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. — A.  For  instance,  he  violated  his  agree- 
ment and  employed  nonunion  men,  and  the  work  was  completed  long  beforeyou 
could  bring  a  suit  into  court;  of  what  use  would  that  be  to  the  organization?  That 
would  not  Duild  up  the  organization. 

Q.  Should  you  not  recover  damages? — ^A.  I  doubt  it  very  much,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  bind  the  agreement;  no  money  consideration. 

Q.  The  man  is  responsible,  is  he  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  be 
considered  responsible  through  signing  his  name  or  not. 

Q.  If  he  is  responsible  you  can  get  damages  without  any  money  put  up  to  bind 
the  case. — ^A.  I  did  not  know  that  was  the  case.  I  have  not  got  the  question  clear, 
but  I  have  known  of  cases  where  there  were  no  stated  damages  to  be  paid  over, 
and  if  the  contract  was  not  complied  with  you  could  not  recover. 

Q.  Of  course  circumstances  differ,  but,  as  a  rule,  do  you  not  know  that  if  a  con- 
tract in  which  you  have  an  interest  is  violated  you  can  sue  the  man  and  recover 
damans?— A.  Yes;  I  should  think  you  could  under  some  contracts,  under  certain 
condinons,  if  he  is  responsible. 

Q.  Why  not  consider  this  matter  of  resorting  to  the  law  for  your  remedies 
rather  than  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  which  suspend  business  and  cause  a  great 
deal  of  distress?— A.  Do  you  think  we  could  have  gone  to  law  and  got  45  cents  an 
hour  if  we  had  started  three  years  ago? 

(^.  No;  the  question  doesn't  have  any  bearing  on  that.  You  form  a  union, 
which  is  all  right,  and  you  get  your  wages  advanced,  which  is  all  right;  but  if 
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they  shoald  enter  into  a  contract  about  those  wages  and  violate  the  contract, 
why  not  sue  them? — A.  I  am  afraid  we  should  always  be  in  the  courts;  we  should 
not  make  much  progress. 

Q.  Then  somebody  would  be  at  fault  and  you  would  know  where  to  trace  that 
fault,  and  you  would  know  how  to  remedy  it,  jierhaps? — ^A.  We  claim  now  we 
know  who  is  at  fault,  and  we  know  how  to  trace  them,  too;  how  to  make  them 
keep  their  contracts.    If  we  can  not,  the  organization  is  of  no  effect. 

Q.  You  know  and  have  tried  one  remedy;  I  am  asking  you  why  you  do  not  try 
another  remedy? — A.  We  never  thought  of  trying  that.  As  the  case  has  been 
stated  to  you,  ao  you  think  any  injury  was  done  tne  contractor  in  that  instance 
by  making  him  pay  the  double  time  he  agreed  to  pay?  Do  you  think  he  suffered 
any  injury? 

Q.  I  should  say  if  he  agreed  to  pay  for  double  time  he  should  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  it. — A.  If  we  did  not  take  the  long  course,  but  took  the  short  one,  and  the 
result  was  the  same — we  did  not  make  the  man  suffer— I  think  from  the  moral 
standpoint  wo  were  right. 

Q.  I  make  no  contention  that  there  are  not  several  remedies;  I  am  only  asking 
you  if  you  had  considered  the  legal  remedy  and  tried  it  to  see  whether  it  is  effectual 
or  not?— A.  Wo  have  not  tried  it;  the  unnecessary  expense — we  should  look  at  it 
in  that  way;  the  matter  being  so  small  we  depended  upon  the  honor  and  principle 
involved.  If  ho  was  a  man  of  honor  and  principle  he  should  have  paid  that 
money  without  any  hesitation. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fuither  statement? — A.  I  want  to  make  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  different  combinations  that  have  been  formed  here — sought  to  be — ^in  years 
passed.  I  want  to  say  that  our  organization  has  been  sought  axter  for  three  years 
to  get  it  into  a  combination  here,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Iron  League — archi- 
tectural foundrvmen's  association.  At  that  time  our  wage  scale  was  41  i  cents  an 
hour.  Provided  we  would  work  for  their  association  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others — and  some  of  the  others  are  in  this  combination,  in  this  contractors'  asso- 
ciation at  the  present  time;  both  of  them,  I  understand,  are  members  of  the  con- 
tractors' association  at  the  present  time — ^they  offered  us  a  three-year  contract,  to 
give  us  42^,  45  the  second  year,  and  50  the  third j  providing  we  would  not  handle 
any  material  except  what  Dore  the  stamp  of  their  org^ization;  if  we  would  not 
set  material  for  any  other  contractor  outside  of  their  combination.  We  found 
that  if  we  did  that  we  should  have  to  turn  down  a  number  of  people  who  had 
been  dealing  fairly  with  us  for  several  years — ^general  contractors  who  are  now 
members  of  the  contractors'  association.  We  believed  the  principle  was  wrong, 
and  did  not  enter  into  it.  I  know  they  made  a  further  offer  along  those  lines: 
tried  to  get  the  Western  agency  of  Carnegie's  products  in  this  territory,  and 
through  that  method  to  drive  the  general  contractor  out  of  the  business  of  setting 
structural  iron.    That  also  failed. 

I  want  to  say  also  they  would  have  used  any  method  to  bring  that  about.  They 
attacked  us  from  anotner  point,  and  tried  to  show  us  that  the  architects  were 
giving  them  their  moral  support  to  bring  about  the  results  they  sought  by  giving 
them  the  exclusive  right  to  set  structural  steel  and  iron  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
exclude  others. 

I  know  of  another  case  where  an  organization  had  entered  into  that  contract 
with  this  combination,  and  a  building  was  being  erected  on  the  West  Side,  the 
owner  of  which  wanted  union  men:  had  provided  for  it.  The  contractor  who  got 
the  iron  work  did  not  belong  to  this  iron  league.  They  used  influence  on  the 
organization  to  keep  them  n*om  furnishing  men.  We  set  the  structural  iron 
on  the  work  under  union  conditions.  The  balance  of  the  work  was  delayed,  I 
think,  for  nearly  2  months,  until  the  league  and  this  labor  organization  got  into 
a  dispute  and  brought  about  a  lockout.  Then  this  labor  organization  furnished 
the  men  to  do  this  work.  It  amounted  to  8  or  4  days'  work  only  tor  3  or  4  men. 
That  firm  had  its  headquarters  outside  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  1  saw  in  the  press 
that  they  entered  suit  for  $50,000  damages,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever 
been  brought  into  the  court  or  not.  It  simply  shows  that  an  effort  was  made  at 
that  time  to  control  a  particular  part  of  the  business. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  a  material  trust,  then? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  being  a  public  benefit  in  any  way? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  in  it  to  the  extent 
that  I  would  help  to  build  one  up.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  to  class  a  labor 
organization  as  a  trust.  I  think  it  is  a  benefit,  for  its  benefits  are  universally  dis- 
tributed.   Even  the  nonunion  man  receives  benefits. 

Q.  Is  this  iron  league  still  in  existence  here?— A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  it  is  made  up,  do  you;  who  its  members  are? — A.'  Its 
members  are  owners  of  the  different  foundries  around  the  city. 

Q.  All  of  them?— A.  Nearly  all.   I  should  judge  they  have  nearly  all  of  them  in. 
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I  kno"^  several  of  them  they  tried  to  drive  in  for  several  years  and  finally  got 
them.  One  of  the  members  came  to  me  to-day  and  said  he  would  be  willing  to 
employ  my  men  if  the  league  would  let  him  do  it,  but  he  is  under  penalty  of  a  $500 
fine.    The  work  is  ready. 

Q.  This  iron  league  includes  contractors  for  iron  and  steel  work? — ^A.  Oast- 
iron  and  steel  work. 

Q.  Does  it  embrace  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  also? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is 
what  they  are — ^the  manufacturers. 

(J.  Does  the  Illinois  Steel  Works  belong  to  it? — A.  No,  I  think  not,  unless  they 
joined  recently.  They  were  approached  in  the  matter,  I  was  informed  by  the 
manager,  at  one  time. 

S.  Is  it  a  local  affair  or  is  it  general?— A.  They  tried  to  make  it  general. 
.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Pittsburg  makers  of  the  iron  your  men  work  on 
belong  to  it  or  not?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that.  They  tried  to  make  it  general 
in  this  way,  as  the  statement  was  made  to  me  by  their  representative:  That  they 
would  seek  to  control  the  raw  material;  that  is,  the  beams,  without  the  shop  work 
being  done  for  this  territory;  have  a  central  point  here  in  Ohica^o,  one  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  one  in  the  East,  and  as  a  result  of  these  combinations  of  manu- 
facturers nobody  would  be  able  to  purchase  material  outside  of  the  combinations 
except  at  an  increased  cost.    That  would  drive  them  out  of  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  able  to  effect  any  such  arrangement  or 
not?— A.  The  last  I  knew  of  it  they  had  failed  in  bringing  that  about.  They 
failed  for  this  reason,  as  stated  to  me:  One  of  the  firms  of  large  general  contractors 
who  were  setting  that  class  of  material  was  able  to  show  the  Oamegie  people  that 
they  handled  more  tonnage  than  the  whole  combination  did  in  one  year;  their 
individual  firm.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons,  I  believe,  that  the  Oamegie  people 
did  not  feel  like  excluding  this  one  firm  for  the  benefit  of  the  others  at  this  time; 
a  matter  of  business  policy  with  them,  I  suppose. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Ohicaoo,  III.  ,  March  S9, 1900. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  EGBERT  B7AH, 

Manufacturer  of  mining  machinery ^  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Ohicago,  at  10  a.  m., 
March  29, 1900,  Mr.  Olarke  presiding.  At  11.20  a.  m.  Mr.  Robert  Ryan  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  bemg  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olarke.)  Please  state  your  full  name.— A.  Robert  Ryan. 

Q.  Your  post-office  address?— A.  My  business  address  is  No.  2638  Shields  ave- 
nue. I  am  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Morgan-Gardner  Electrical 
Oompany. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  that  i)osition  long? — A.  My  present  engagement  extends 
over  5  years. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  development  of  electricity  in 
various  lines  in  Ohicaeo? — ^A.  No,  not  in  various  lines.  I  am  confined  exclusively 
to  the  bituminous  coal  fields.  Our  product  does  not  go  outside.  We  manufacture 
machinery  for  that  particular  busmess.  mining  bituminous  coal.  We  do  not  go 
into  the  metal  field  or  even  into  the  anthracite  field. 

Q.  How  long  since  electrical  machinery  has  been  used  in  bituminous  coal  min- 
ing?— A.  About  13  years  since  the  first  introduction  of  it.  However,  the  general 
adoption  of  machinery  for  mining  bituminous  coal  has  only  been  made  during  the 
last  4  or  5  years. 

Q.  What  was  it  used  for,  to  what  extent? — A.  The  machines  are  an  invention 
peculiar  to  the  business.  The  machine  is  made  to  undercut,  what  is  termed 
undercutting  in  mining  phraseology.    They  take  the  place  of  the  pick  miner. 

Q.  Won't  you  make  it  plain,  so  that  the  average  layman  outside  of  a  mine  will 
know  just  what  it  does?— A.  To  illustrate,  we  make  a  machine  with  an  endless 
chain  revolving  in  this  direction  (right  to  left).  In  the  chain  there  are  steel  bits 
set  in  four  different  directions,  so  that  while  tne  link  of  the  chain  is  only  an  inch 
and  a  quarter,  the  curf  that  it  cuts  is  4  inches  deep.  This  machine  is  made  on 
a  sliding  frame— ^run  in  and  run  up  to  the  face  of  the  room.  All  mines  are  done 
off  in  rooms  similar  to  this.  This  machine  is  put  up  to  the  face  of  the  room  in  the 
comer  and  the  electricity  turned  on.  This  electricity  is  carried  to  the  machine 
through  the  regular  sources— copper-wire  transmission  from  the  dynamo  on  the 
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outside  in  the  power  house.  The  operator  turns  his  switch  and  the  machine  starts 
and  the  frame  slides  in.  The  rule  for  mining  is  to  undercut  the  same  distance  as 
the  height  of  the  coal.  If  the  coal  is  5  feet  high,  the  undercut  is  5  feet.  We 
make  machines  for  5, 6,  and  7  feet  for  practical,  eyerv-dav  use,  and  then  we  make 
some  shorter  for  low  veins.  When  it  has  made  a  cut,  it  backs  out  and  is  barred 
the  width  of  itself,  and  it  makes  another  cut  and  backs  out,  and  so  on  clear  across 
the  room,  and  then  the  machine  is  loaded  oa  a  truck  that  goes  with  it  and  hauled  to 
another  room  in  another  x>art  of  the  mine  perhaps.  The ' '  shooter  " — ^the  man  who 
shoots  down  the  coal— <x)mes  in  after  the  machine  has  left  the  room.  He  drills 
his  holes  and  puts  in  his  shot  and  dioots  the  coal  down  into  the  room.  Then  the 
loader  comes  m  after  he  goes  away,  and  loads  the  coal  into  pit  wagons  and  it  is 
taken  out.  We  manufacture  the  dynamos  that  furnish  this  power,  and  manu- 
facture the  machines,  and  also  manufacture  the  haulage  motors  which  haul  the 
coal  into  the  main  entry.  It  is  a  rail  return  system — uie  same  as  the  street-car 
system.    They  are  made  of  different  sizes — ^run  from  2^  to  20  tons  in  weight. 

(J.  How  extensive  has  been  the  introduction  of  your  machinery  in  uie  bitu- 
minous coal  mines  of  the  country? — ^A.  The  expense  of  the  introduction  on  tiie 
I>art  of  our  company  was  probablv  as  expensive  as  any. 

Q.  I  did  not  say  expense;  I  said  how  extensive.— A.  Well,  it  has  come  to  a  point 
where  the  machines  must  be  in  the  mines;  they  must  have  tiiem  in  the  mines  in 
order  to  compete  in  the  market.  I  should  say,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Lidiana, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  mines  are  equipped  either  with  electricity  or  compressed- 
air  machines.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  compressed-air  machinery.  We  do 
not  manufacture  it.  In  Illinois,  perhaps,  there  are  one-third  of  the  mines  equipped 
with  some  kind  of  machinery  for  minmg.  In  the  Western  States  there  are  fewer 
mines  equipped.  The  difficult  conditions,  the  natural  conditions,  do  not  permit 
of  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Q.  Have  they  di^laced  a  good  many  miners?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  have. 
They  have  displaced  a  g^reat  many  picks,  but  the  same  men  can  take  the  shovel 
and  load  after  the  machines.  It  requires  more  loaders  than  the  pick  mining,  and 
substantially  the  same  number  of  men  can  be  employed  in  the  mine. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  increase  the  output  of  a  mme?— A.  That  depends  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  coal.  Some  mines  are  very  free  from  sulphur  and  otner 
impurities.  Probably  a  machine  would  undercut  as  much  coal  as  15  miners  in 
a  day. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  your  shops  in  Chicago?— A.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Lately?— A.  Yes? 

Q.  Compromise? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  basis? — ^A.  Our  men  went  out;  54  of  them  went  out  on  strike  on 
the  23d  of  February  and  we  got  them  back  on  the  19th  of  the  present  month.  We 
made  a  contract  and  agreement  with  the  men  which  covered  substantially  the 
same  agreement,  the  same  methods,  t^e  same  rules,  that  we  always  had  in  our 
shops.  We  never  did  have  a  written  agreement  with  our  men  until  the  present 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  make  this  agreement  with  each  individual  man,  or  with  the  shop 
committee? — ^A.  With  a  committee  of  the  men,  of  our  employees. 

Q.  Have  the  men  all  signed  it? — A.  No,  the  men  have  not.  The  committee 
signed  it  for  them.    They  are  all  back. 

O.  They  are  contented  and  doing  well  now,  as  far  as  you  know? — ^A.  Appar- 
ently so. 

Q.  And  you  are — ^A.  (Interrupting.)  Perfectly  satisfied;  very  much  delighted 
to  get  them  back. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  new  in  your  method  that  you  can  commend  to  other 
manufacturers? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  I  am  a  mechanic  myself, 
and  when  I  worked  at  my  trade  I  never  saw  that  it  was  for  my  interest  to  belong 
to  any  union.  I  could  usually  negotiate  with  my  employer  direct.  I  have  not 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  approaching  him.  I  have  been  insulted  and  borne 
with  a  great  deal  of  what  I  call  snubbing  from  my  employers,  people  for  whom 
I  have  worked.  Uniformly  I  got  along  very  nicely  with  them,  and  probably 
got  paid  for  all  I  did.  When  I  became  an  employer  I  determined  that  no  man 
should  work  for  me  that  I  could  not  take  by  the  hand  and  call  my  equal  in 
some  respects,  and  I  have  made  it  a  rule  during  my  experience  as  an  employer 
during  the  last  25  years  to  meet  my  employees  at  all  times;  no  matter  when  or 
how  they  came  to  me,  I  met  them.  If  I  have  a  business  engagement  I  defer  it. 
I  meet  my  employees,  and  I  give  them  good  salaries;  I  pay  them  well;  I  do  not 
want  a  man  around  me  who  feels  that  he  is  underpaid.    Be  is  not  a  good  man; 
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he  is  not  a  cheap  man.  Then  I  have  no  men  that  I  know  of  who  do  not  try  to 
render  me  an  equivalent  for  the  money  that  I  pay  them. .  I  do  not  allow  any 
drunkenness,  do  not  allow  any  beer  carried  into  the  place,  and  I  try  to  make  the 
sanitary  condition  of  my  factory  as  good  as  possible,  and  the  Jight,  and  put  the 
machines  where  they  are  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  the  men,  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  do  their  work  as  easily  as  they  can.  At  the  same  time  I  insist  upon  a 
day's  work  for  my  money.  By  reason  of  that  kind  of  treatment  I  think  we  had 
an  advantage  with  our  organization  when  it  came  to  negotiating  at  the  present 
time,  during  this  present  strike.  I  was  attached  to  the  men;  they  were  attached 
to  me;  some  of  them  had  been  there — ^in  fact  more  than  half  of  them-— ever  since 
I  have  been  there  as  manager,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  arran^in^, 
excepting  the  recognition  of  the  union;  that  I  barred  out;  I  would  not  recognize  it 
in  the  negotiations.  I  am  not  ojjposed  to  unions.  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  record 
in  that  way,  but  I  am  opposed  to  some  of  their  methods,  and  I  will  not  permit 
them  to  be  forced  into  my  factory.  As  an  offset  against  that  I  have  made  some 
concessions  to  our  men  in  other  directions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  men  who  went  out  on  strike  not  members  of 
the  union?— A.  My  impression  is  that  they  are.  I  did  not  ask  them  any  questions 
about  that,  whether  union  or  not.    I  assume  that  they  are. 

Q.  You  say  you  barred  the  union;  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  mean  in 
the  negotiations. 

Q.  You  recognized  a  committee  from  the  men?— A.  From  our  own  employees. 

Q.  They  setued  it  for  them?— A.  For  the  employees. 

Q.  Do  you  not  in  a  sense  recognize  a  union,  then,  a  union  of  the  men? — A. 
Decidedly.  Perhaps  I  defdt  with  union  men.  I  knew  I  was  dealing  with  union 
men. 

Q.  Then  if  they  were  not  members  of  a  particular  union,  they  were  acting  in 
union  and  sending  a  committee  that  was  representative  of  the  union  of  the  men? — 
A.  I  imderstand  it  that  way. 

Q.  I  mean,  acting  in  unison,  did  they  not,  and  selected  a  committee  with  which 
you  negotiated?— A.  They  selected  a  committee  from  the  employees;  whether  they 
were  union  men  or  not,  I  did  not  ask  them. 

Q.  I  am  not  saying  they  belonj^ed  to  the  machinists'  union,  but  that  they  were 
a  union  in  their  action,  and  you  m  that  sense  recognized  them? — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  As 
I  explained,  I  always  Med  to  meet  the  men  in  the  shop. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  receiving  what  might  be  called  brutal  treatment  from 
employers  yourself  in  times  gone  by.  Do  you  believe  if  the  men  were  united, 
thoroughly  bound  together,  to  resist  abuses  and  better  their  conditions,  they  would 
have  less  of  this  abuse  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  employers?— A.  I  think  that 
depends  upon  the  methods  they  adopt  to  bring  about  the  result.  I  believe  that  if 
the  employer  and  the  employee  were  brought  closer  tc^ether,  they  would  have  no 
trouble  in  adjusting  any  difficulty  that  might  arise.  The  American  mechanic  is 
not  an  ignoramus.  He  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  he  wants  to  live  right,  and  when 
he  is  treated  right,  he  is  an  easy  man  to  get  along  with. 

Q.  If  most  employers  were  such  employers  as  those  you  spoke  about,  who  had 
snubbed  you  and  treated  you  contemptuously,  don't  you  chink  it  would  be  to  the 
advanti^  of  the  men  to  organize  to  aeal  with  such  employers? — A.  Yes;  I  believe 
it  would  be  to  their  advantage;  I  believe  it  is  to  their  advantage.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  different  methods  to  be  employed  in  getting  at  those  employers. 
A  conciliatory  way  is  much  better  than  any  other  for  any  two  men,  any  bodies  of 
men,  to  g^t  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  How  long  were  you  a  mechanic  before  you  became  an 
employer?— A.  I  learned  my  trade  when  I  was  14  years  old,  ana  I  became  an 
employer  when  I  was  thirty,  and  I  am  now  50. 

Q.  You  have  been  employing  men  20  years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  close  competition  in  your  business? — A.  There  are  only  three  of 
us  m  the  business — ^three  fkctories  that  are  what  you  might  call  regularly  in  the 
business. 

Q.  Then  the  competition  is  not  as  close  in  your  line  of  work  as  it  is  in  some 
others? — ^A.  I  think  not. 

^.  That  affords  you  some  advantage,  does  it  not,  in  conducting  your  enter- 
prise?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  enables  you  to  be  more  liberal  with  your  employees  than  you  might 
IK)ssibly  be  otherwise? — ^A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  What  wages  are  you  paying  now  under  your  agreement? — ^A.  Just  the  same 
as  we  paid  before. 

Q.  What  is  that,  please? — A.  The  average  wage  in  our  shop  is  $2.28.  That 
includes  the  laborers — the  entire  shop,  the  average  of  126  men. 
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Q.  Your  recent  trouble  was  only  with  the  mechanics,  skilled  men?— A.  "With 
the  machinists;  and  a  great  many  of  our  apprentices,  or  what  we  call  oar  handy 
men ,  went  out  with  them.  There  were  only  27  of  what  you  might  call  actual 
machinists  that  went  out. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  under  the  arrangement?— A.  We  have  not  set- 
tled that.  They  left  that  with  me.  We  are  workmg  9  hours.  I  am  an  8-hour 
man  myself.    I  believe  in  8  hours. 

Q,  From  your  experience  do  you  believe  you  can  get  better  services  out  of  the 
men  in  an  8-hour  day,  more  work  in  proportion?— A.  Yes,  I  believe  so.  I  believe 
it  would  be  tor  the  interest  of  the  maniifacturer  as  well  as  the  mechanic. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  afford  the  men  themselves  better  opportunities  for  self- 
culture  and  for  rest?— A.  Yes,  I  have  always  been  a  believer.  When  I  worked 
at  my  trade,  I  worked  twelve  hours;  and  I  heard  just  the  same  talk  when  the  10-hour 
day  was  instituted  as  I  do  now  when  the  9-hour  day  is  talked  of— the  same  thing. 
Business  was  going  to  be  ruined.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inventions  that 
have  been  made,  the  machinery  that  has  been  put  into  shops,  has  made  it  possible 
for  manufacturers  to  reduce  their  hours  and  still  make  as  much  money  as 
thoy  did  formerly  in  longer  workinj^  hours.  If  a  mechanic  is  an  honest  man  and 
does  an  honest  day's  work,  8  hours  is  long  enough  for  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  changed  the  character  of 
the  work  so  that  it  is  harder  on  the  workman  from  the  mental  standpoint  than  it 
formerly  was  when  he  worked  wholly  with  his  hands?  In  other  words,  do  you 
think  it  creates  a  greater  nervous  and  mental  strain  on  a  working  man?— A.  Yes; 
I  think  he  must  be  a  better  educated  man.  To-day  in  shops  everything  is  done 
from  drawings,  blue  prints  handed  to  the  workmen;  whereas  in  former  years, 
when  I  was  an  apprentice,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  usually  showed  me  what  he 
wanted  me  to  do,  and  I  was  not  required  to  study  it  out  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  strain  on  a  mechanic  in  these  davs  who  works  with 
machinery  is  greater  than  it  was  when  he  formerly  did  the  wort  with  his  hands? — 
A.  No,  I  think  it  is  easier. 

Q.  You  think  it  requires  closer  attention? — ^A.  As  I  said  before,  he  must  be  a 
better  educated  man;  he  must  understand  the  machine  he  is  handling;  whereas 
in  former  days  when  there  was  less  machinery  there  was  more  work  with  the 
hands.    Now  the  machinery  takes  the  place  of  that. 

Q.  In  former  days  the  man  doing  the  work  himself  could  stop,  could  rest,  could 
lie  around;  he  was  not  compelled  to  concentrate  his  thought  and  his  attention 
upon  the  work  and  the  machine  constantly  as  he  is  now?— A.  I  don't  know  about 
that;  I  don't  think  that  applies.  The  modem  machine  is  so  constructed  that. a 
man  can  sit  down.  We  have  men  in  our  shop  who  sit  down  more  than  half  t£e 
time,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  tools  in  the  machine  are  sluu^. 
They  really  do  no  work  during  the  day. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  employers  generally  will  treat  the  men  fairly  and  in 
a  candid,  open,  and  liberal  manner,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  .these 
labor  difficulties? — A.  Provided  the  workman  treats  the  employer  in  like  manner. 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  labor  unions  as  such? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  ought  to  organize  into  unions  for  their  protection? — ^A. 
Not  as  against  the  employer.  I  hardly  think  it  is  necessary.  I  want  to  <]^ualify 
that  by  saying,  just  as  1  stated  before,  I  believe  the  imions  to  be  a  good  thmg  for 
tnomenwho  nonestly  live  up  to  just  what  they  ought  to  live  up  to,  notwith- 
standing the  union.  The  methods  adopted  by  the  unions,  some  of  them,  are  of 
course  not  only  ridiculous,  but  they  are  very  distasteful,  to  say  the  least. 

i^.  Do  you  object  to  stating  what  methods  in  particular  you  find  fault  with? — 
A.  I  find  fault  with  the  picketing  practice  in  the  case  of  strikes.  I  find  fault  with 
the  interruption  of  business  relations  that  the  employer  might  have  between  him- 
self and  other  men  who  might  want  to  go  to  work.  I  ob j ect  to  slugging.  I  object 
strenuously  to  a  man's  being  beaten  because  he  wants  to  go  to  work.  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  man's  urging  another  man  to  join  a  union,  and  using  all  the  moral 
suasion  he  x>ossibly  can,  but  I  do  object  to  violence,  and  I  obiect  to  the  union 
fining  its  own  members.  A  man  happens  to  be  called  upon  by  the  employer  to  do 
something  outside  of  what  mi^ht  be  set  down  as  his  work,  and  the  umon  fines 
him;  they  charge  up  a  fine  against  him  of  $100,  we  will  say.  They  know  that  the 
man  can  not  pay  that.  Then  because  he  does  not  pay  it  they  follow  him  through 
life  and  oppress  and  persecute  him.    I  can  not  see  any  justice  in  that. 

Q.  "What  you  object  to,  then,  is  the  use  of  force,  forceful  coercion,  either  to 
compel  them  to  join  a  union,  or  to  compel  them  to  desist  from  work?^A.  Yes. 
There  are  many  men  who  would  join  the  union  if  they  were  able.  They  would 
make  application  for  a  job  at  a  shop.  I  have  had  that  experience.  They  have 
come  to  our  place,  in  other  positions  where  I  have  been— not  in  this  poeitioQ 
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where  I  am  now— I  have  had  them  come  to  the  shop  where  I  have  been  employed, 
and  they  really  could  not  join  the  union  because  they  did  not  have  the  means; 
could  not  pay  their  initiation,  ];)erhap6. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  what  the  initiation  in  the  union  is? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  have 
be^  told,  but  I  have  forgotten. 

Q<  From  your  observation,  do  the  unions,  as  a  rule,  resort  to  force  in  case  of 
strikes?— A.  I  have  to  say  of  the  machinists'  union,  during  this  present  strike, 
that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  force  or  any  lawlessness  on  their  part. 

Q.  Have  they  picketed  nonunion  shops? — ^A.  They  have  picketed  all  shops. 
They  picketed  our  shops,  but  the  pickets  were  orderly.  They  did  not  interfere 
with  us  in  any  way. 

Q.  What  do  these  pickets  do? — ^A.  They  stop  men  who  are  ^ing  into  the  shop 
ana  ask  them  if  they  are  machinists,  and  if  they  are  not  machmists  they  pass  on. 
If  they  are,  they  try  to  dissuade  them  from  going  in. 

Q.  And  persuade  them  to  join  the  union? — ^A.  I  expect  so.    I  expect  that  is  it. 

(J.  You  ao  not  know  of  any  cases  of  slugging  or  beating  of  nonunion  men  by 
umonmen? — A.  Machinists? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  only  know  what  I  have  seen  in  the  pai)ers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  to  the  unions  in  general,  whether  they  indulge  in  that  sort 
of  thing  to  prevent  nonunion  men  from  working? — ^A.  I  know  they  have  done  it. 
As  I  stated  before,  in  this  machinists'  strike  at  the  present  time,  in  which  we  are 
interested,  I  have  seen  no  lawlessness  at  all.  At  our  place  we  were  policed. 
We  did  not  ask  for  any  police  protection,  but  it  was  sent  there.  The  officers  were 
sent  and  placed  there.  They  had  nothii^  to  do.  They  heli)ed  me  in  making  my 
negotiations  with  the  men;  entered  into  a  deal  with  them  which  required  2  hours 
of  my  time  each  day  for  nearly  2  weeks  before  we  Kot  both  sides  satisfied. 

Q.  Did  the  men  in  your  case  demand  that  you  should  employ  none  but  union 
labor?— A.  At  first. 

Q.  That  you  refused? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  now  at  liberty  to  employ  union  or  nonunion  men  as  you  please? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  But  you  are  bound  to  pay  a  given  rate  of  wages  to  all  your  employees? — A. 
A  minimum  to  the  machinists. 

Q.  Have  you  the  right  to  discharge  whom  you  please? — A.  Yes,  and  hire  whom 
we  please.  But  I  want  to  say  I  have  now  made  it  a  rule  to  have  a  committee  in 
the  shop,  without  reference  to  their  union;  have  now  a  shop  committee,  repre- 
senting each  department  in  the  business;  and  when  I  want  a  man  I  ask  that  com- 
mittee to  furnish  the  man.  It  is  self  interest.  They  will  furnish  me  a  man  that 
they  know,  and  that  they  can  help  along. 

Q.  Is  not  that  practically  what  the  labor  unions  do — ^furnish  a  man,  and  a  good 
man? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  what  they  profess  to  do,  and  in  that  respect  I  agree  with 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  interference  by  business  agents  of  unions 
in  your  works? — ^A.  Not  except  just  before  the  strike.  I  met  a  couple  of  the 
walking  delegates,  or  business  agents. 

Q.  Are  they  unpleasant  in  their  manner? — A.  No,  they  were  not  to  me.  They 
were  perfect  gentlemen. 

Q.  What  in  your  judgment  should  be  the  limitations  upon  a  union,  as  to  what 
it  might  legitimately  and  reasonably  do  in  the  interest  of  labor,  in  its  own 
interest?— A.  Their  activity  should  be  confined  to  the  enlightenment  of  their 
members  and  their  mutual  benefit  in  the  way  of  education,  honesty,  and  sobriety. 
Then  I  have  an  idea  that  they  could  gather  into  ttieir  fold  every  workman, 
because  the  employer  would  know  that  he  would  get  an  honest  man,  and  there 
would  be  no  interference  with  the  transaction  of  nis  business.  It  is  absurd  to 
supxKNse  that  a  man  who  works  8  or  10  hours  a  day  at  a  machine  knows,  could 
know,  exactly  what  the  requirements  of  a  business  might  be,  outside  of  what  he 
is  working  at;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  for  him  to  undertake  to  manage  that  busi- 
ness. They  should  not  attempt  that.  The  business  agent,  if  he  represents  the 
union,  should  represent  them  as  one  business  man  may  represent  a  dozen  business 
interests.  He  should  l  ^t  expect,  he  should  not  demand  that  a  concern  employing 
men  should  make  unreasonable  sacrifices.  On  ^e  other  hand,  the  employer 
should  concede  to  the  union,  or  to  any  organization  of  labor,  a  reasonable  hear- 
ing at  all  times,  and  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  they  come  together,  in 
my  judgment. 

Q.  Should  the  unions  make  it  their  business  to  secure  better  WM^es  and  shorter 
hours  of  labor  as  a  part  of  their  legitimate  functions?— A.  Yes;  and  I  think  in  this 
way  they  would  get  it  quicker  than  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  Is  it  really  not  one  of  the  professed  objects  of  labor  unions  to  improve  the 
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moral  character  of  their  membership  and  to  eliminate  unskilled  labor,  where  it  is 
an  organization  of  skilled  labor,  and  to  guarantee  its  membership  in  the  trade  which 
they  profess,  and  generally  to  furnish  the  certificate  of  capabihty  to  the  employer 
of  men  from  that  particular  union?— A.  I  understand  that  is  a  part  of  their  pro- 
fession; in  fact  I  mow  it,  from  reading  their  by-laws. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  could  the  labor  interests  of  the  country  protect  them- 
selves against  the  employers  efficiently  except  through  their  organi  gation?— A. 
Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  they  not  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  employers  if  they  had  no 
organizations  so  that  they  could  move  together?— A.  I  think  they  would  suffer  a 
great  deal  of  abuse  at  the  hands  of  some  employers  who  are  imscrupulous  and 
unreasonable. 

Q.  It  is  in  view  of  that  that  I  apprehend  organized  labor  is  effective.  If  all 
employers  were  liberal  and  just  and  willing  to  pay  a  fair  wage  rate  and  to  make 
proper  and  necessary  sanitary  arrangements  for  the  health  and  comfort  and 
safety  of  their  employees,  as  you  dOj  there  would  probably  be  no  necessity  for 
organization,  being  no  necessi^  for  disputes?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  But  as  there  are  employers  not  built  on  that  plan,  how  can  the  employees, 
the  laboring  men,  protect  themselves  except  through  organization  and  concerted 
and  united  action?  Is  it  possible  for  them  to  do  it?— A.  I  said  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  possible  they  would  suffer,  as  a  great  many  of  us  did  before  there  were 
unions.  X  think  that  through  the  union  they  can  accomplish  more.  Of  course 
they  can  accomplish  more  by  being  banded  together  than  they  could  singly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  union  results  in  forcing  an  incompetent  man  upon  an 
employer?— A.  In  some  cases  I  do. 

Q.  The  formation  of  a  union,  ^ou  believe,  is  in  a  large  measure  calculated  to 
level  men  without  regard  to  their  real  capacity  and  sfill?— A.  I  think  that  in 
practice,  yes;  in  theory  the  unions  profess  to  furnish  the  very  best.  I  will  say 
this,  the  union  men  I  have  in  my  employ  to-day  are  the  best  mechanics  I  have; 
those  that  I  assume  are  union  men. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  seem  to  speak  very  well  for  the  union  in  that  respect.— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  relative  condition  of  workingmenin  general 
to-day  as  compared  with  20  years  ago  when  you  were  working?  I  speak  of  their 
moral,  social,  mtellectual,  and  financial  oonoition.— A.  I  could  not  speak  for  all 
classes  of  mechanics. 

Q.  Speaking  generally,  as  the  situation  appears  to  you  after  these  years  have 
passed. — ^A.  I  think  we  have  a  better  educated  class  of  mechanics  than  we  had  at 
that  time.  I  hardly  think  that  they  are  morally  as  elevated  as  they  were  then. 
Mechanics  were  more  simple  at  that  time,  and  they  were  taught  at  home  some 
things  that  they  know  too  much  to  think  of  to-day — ^that  is,  they  ^n't  think  it 
necessary  to  know  it,  and  I  hardly  think  that  as  a  rule  they  are  as  honest  as  they 
were  in  rendering  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  wage. 

9.  Are  they  further  advanced  intellectually  now,  do  you  think?— A.  Yes,  I 
think  so. 

Q.  They  are  more  intelligent  now  than  they  were  then?— A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  get  bigger  wages  or  smaller  wages?— A.  Greater,  a  great  deal; 
more  than  double. 

They  are  better  off,  then,  from  the  worldly  standard,  are  they;  living 
)r? — A.  Laving  better. 

Wear  better  clothes?— A.  Wear  better  clothes,  and  they  are  better  situated. 
Work  less  hours? — A.  Work  less  hours,  yes. 
And  get  higher  wa^?— A.  (>et  higher  wages,  yes. 

Doyouhaveapessimistic  view  of  the  future  of  the  laboring  man?— A.  No, 
not  at  all. 

Q.  Think  the  situation  is  advancing  for  them?— A.  Yes,  there  is  no  question 
about  it  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  danger  of  their  being  reduced  to  slavery  ?— A.  Not  at 
all;  dont  think  anything  of  that  kind.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people  for  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  much  of  this  improved  condition,  in  your  judgment,  is  due  to  the 
organization  of  the  men  for  mutual  protection?— A.  Pretty  hard  to  say  that,  to 
discriminate  as  between  the  organization  and  the  natural  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  the  country. 

(j.  Are  not  the  labor  unions  stronger  and  more  jierfectly  organized  to-day  than 
they  ever  were  in  the  history  of  the  country,  or  the  world,  in  fact?— A.  So  fikr  as 
I  know,  yes. 
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Cj.  YoQ  wonld  snppose  this  is  dne  to  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  laboring 
men,  better  knowledge  of  their  own  wants? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  It  wonld  seem  that  that  would  be  the  case? — ^A.  It  would  seem  that  it  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Then,  as  intelligence  advances  among  laboring  men,  it  would  seem  unionism 
advances;  that  they  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  organization  for 
their  own  protection.  That  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  deduction  from  the  situ- 
ation ?— A.  Yes.  Whether  that  is  a  natural  condition,  or  something  that  is  forced 
upon  them,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  You  believe  that  the  labor  organizations  of  the  country  would  prosper  more, 
would  possess  greater  influence,  if  they  would  pursue  a  less  radical  policy,  and  if 
they  wouH  desist  entirely  from  the  use  of  force  in  their  difficulties  with  employ- 
ers?— A.  Yes;  I  have  an  idea  that  they  should  desist. 

<^.  Do  you  think  that  their  organizations  could  be  made  as  effective  if  they 
relied  solely  ujjon  moral  suasion  and  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  law? — 
A.  Moral  suasion  and  the  business  interests  of  their  employers  would  have  a 
tendency  to  benefit  the  men  and  make  a  better  feeling,  and  the  men  would  feel 
better  when  they  went  back  to  work.  After  a  strike  there  is  a  lon^  time  when 
the  men  are  not  satisfied,  and  the  employer  is  not  satisfied  with  his  men.  He 
says  to  himself.  Well,  now,  here  is  John;  ne  was  prominent  in  that  strike;  I  am 
goin^  to  get  rid  of  him  as  quick  as  I  can.  He  gives  his  superintendent  orders  to 
get  nd  of  him:  **  G^et  rid  of  that  fellow."  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  is 
working,  if  you  sx)eak  to  him  he  feels  like  a  dog  who  has  been  whipped,  and  he 
wants  to  bite  for  a  long  time.    It  takes  a  long  time  to  settle  these  things. 

Q.  Is  there  an  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  employers  of  labor  witn  reference 
to  unions  as  to  what  they  may  do  from  the  coercive  standpoint? — A.  I  don*t 
think  so. 

Q.  You  don't  think  employers  fear  results  to  property,  or  the  like? — ^A.  No;  I 
don't  think  they  do.  I  thiuK  employers  deplore  the  condition,  but  I  have  not 
heard  any  of  them  state  that  they  were  fearful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ELexnbdt.)  Is  your  business  pro8X)erous  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  enjoying  an  unusual  degfree  of  prosperity? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  not  more  coal  mining  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  what  they  call  the 
four  competitive  States  than  at  any  previous  time? — A.  Yes;  I  think  tnere  is;  I 
think  there  is  more  coal  mining. 

Q.  Would  not  that  create  a  greater  demand  for  your  machinery? — ^A.  Si>eaking 
personally,  I  would  state  to  you  that  we  have  always  been  very  busy. 

Q.  AJl  you  can  do? — A.  All  we  can  do. 

Q.  Running  to  your  full  capacity  all  the  while? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  men,  when  they  struck  on  you,  take  advantage  of  any  unusual  con- 
dition in  your  trade,  thinking  tliereby  they  could  force  you  to  terms?— A.  No;  I 
dont  think  so.  I  think  our  men  struck  because  they  wanted  a  recognition  of  the 
union;  they  wanted  to  help  people  who  were  not  as  well  situated  as  they  were. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what  I  learned.  I  did  not  get  that  direct  from  our 
men,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  You  say  your  machinery  goes  only  into  the  bituminous  fields? — A.  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  S9, 1900, 

TS8TIM0HY  OF  ME.  SHOS  M.  BAETOH. 

President  of  the  Western  Electric  Company. 

The  special  Wbcommission  met  at  10.05  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clark  presiding.    At  12.10 
p.  m.  Mj.  Enos  M.  Barton,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  oeing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  ^ve  your  name. — A.  Enos  M.  Barton. 
JPost-offlce  address. — A.  Clmton  and  Congress  streets,  Chicago. 
Occupation.— A.  President  of  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
How  long  has  that  company  been  established  here?— A.  More  than  25  years; 
not  always  under  the  same  name,  but  practically  the  same. 
Q.  Do  you  manufacture  electrical  machines  for  various  uses? — ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  For  nearly  all  purposes  for  which  electricity  is  employed?— A.  For  a  great 
many  purposes  for  whicn  electricity  is  employed. 
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Q.  How  many  hands  have  you  employed  here? — ^A.  In  Chicago  5,200  or  5,800  as 
a  maximum. 

Q.  Are  you  running  now? — A.   Yes,  we  are. 

Q.  Have  you  been  running  steadily?— A.  We  have. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties?— A.  Some  difficulties.  Our  machinists 
have  created  some  difficulty. 

Q.  Lately? — ^A.  From  November.  I  will  give  you  a  somewhat  extended  answer, 
if  you  please.  From  November  until  the  latter  part  of  February  representatives 
of  the  different  labor  unions  that  were  represented  in  our  works  from  time  to 
time  demanded  that  we  make  our  shop  a  union  shop,  and  that  we  employ  only 
union  men  for  the  work  in  their  respective  trades.  We  refused  to  do  this,  and  on 
the  22d  of  February  a  considerable  portion  of  our  workmen,  who  would  be  classes, 
as  machinists,  struck  work  because  we  would  not  recognize  the  union  by  agreeing 
to  employ  only  union  men  in  their  trade.  No  grievance  was  alleged  and  no  other 
demand  than  this  was  made.        ^ 

Q.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  go  on  in  vour  own  way,  and  state  what  you  wish 
concerning  the  industrial  conditions  here  from  the  standpomt  of  your  industry. — 
A.  For  more  than  5  yeai-s  past  the  working  hours  in  our  factories  have  been,  in 
the  men's  department,  56  hours  per  week  in  the  winter,  and  52^  in  the  summer. 
During  the  calendar  year  18d9,  the  total  running  time  of  the  factory  was  2,788^ 
hours.  This  is  an  aggregate  for  the  vear  of  84^  hours  more  than  the  aggregate 
would  have  been  at  9  nours  per  day  for  all  the  working  days.  For  15  years  the 
limit  has  been  9i  hours  for  the  men.  In  the  women's  department  the  regular 
working  time  is  53  per  week  in  winter,  and  49k  hours  per  week  in  the  summer. 
During  the  year  1899  the  working  time  for  women  was  2,645^  hours.  The  9-hour 
day  would  have  been  2,754  hours,  so  that  the  women  worked  considerably  less 
than  9  hours  a  day,  and  the  men  a  trifle  over  during  the  working  days  of  the 
calendar  year.  There  was  no  grievance  with  re8i)ect  to  hours  or  wa^es  or  gen- 
eral conditions.  We  pay  off  weekly  in  cash.  The  number  of  machinists  who 
quit  work  on  the  22d  of  February  was  214.  That  is  the  number  who  quit  work  in 
the  department  where  our  machinists  were  employed.  Of  these,  129  were  qual- 
ified machinists  or  tool  makers,  and  the  rest  were  jobbers,  helpers,  or  learners. 
The  competent  machinists  who  quit  work  had  received  wa^es  since  the  1st  of 
January  at  the  following  rates:  Two  at  more  than  50  cents  an  hour;  6  at  between 
40  and  60  cents  per  hour:  4  at  between  85  and  40  cents  per  hour;  9  at  between  30 
and  35  centsper hour;  17  at  between  28 and  80 cents  per  hour;  and 47 at  26f  cents 
•per  hour.  The  helpers  and  apprentices  were  receiving  all  the  way  from  28  cents 
an  hour  down  to  10  cents  an  hour.  The  largest  number  received  about  25  cents  an 
hour,  only  4  receiving  between  10  and  12  cents  an  hour.  This  statement  is  made 
up  from  a  list  of  all  the  names,  which  list  I  have  here,  but  I  will  not  burden  your 
records  with  it  imless  you  desire.  The  tool  makers  had  received  wages  since  the 
1st  of  January,  averaging  as  follows:  Twelve  had  averaged  between  86  and  37i 
cents  per  hour;  19  between  82  and  35  cents;  and  13  between  29^  and  82  cents.  The 
apprentices  and  helpers  in  this  department  received  between  28  cents  and  18  cents 
an  hour,  mostly  at  the  higher  rate,  only  2  being  paid  at  a  rate  below  22  cents  an 
hour.  The  machinists  and  tool  makers  who  stayed  at  work  were  receivinfl^  the 
same  wa^es  as  the  men  who  quit;  that  is  to  say,  a  comparison  of  the  wages  snows 
the  identity  there.  There  was  no  choice  that  could  be  made  between  the  men  that 
quit  and  the  men  that  stayed,  with  respect  to  their  wages  or  their  skill.  After  the 
machinists  had  been  out  about  three  weeks,  the  men  working  in  the  brass  foundry, 
and  the  buffers,  polishers,  and  platers,  through  their  representatives,  demanded 
that  we  should  recognize  the  union  by  giving  preference  to  members  of  the  union 
in  our  employment  of  labor.  This  we  refused  to  do,  and  the  same  day  all  of  our 
brass  molders  and  nearly  all  of  our  buffers ,  polishers ,  and  platers  quit  work.  The 
wages  earned  by  the  brass  molders  since  the  1st  of  January  wer**  as  follows:  Seven 
had  earned  31^  cents  per  hour,  eight  29 i^  cents,  and  five  26^  cents.  All  of  these  are 
actual  calculations  of  the  wages  paid  to  each  man  from  the  1st  of  January  until 
they  quit  work.  There  were  three  helpers  and  apprentices  who  quit  work  in  the 
brass  foundry  who  had  received  respectively  21  cents,  16  cents,  and  121  cents  per 
hour  since  the  1st  of  January.  The  wages  of  the  biiffers,  platers,  and  polishers 
who  quit  work  had  been  as  follows:  Two  had  received  85  cents  an  hour,  nine 
between  80  and  85  cents,  two  between  27  and  30  cents,  nine  between  25  and  27  cents, 
and  sixteen  between  22i  and  25  cents.  The  jobbers,  helpers,  and  learners  in  that 
department  had  received — five  between  20  and  251,  three  between  17  and  20, 
and  nine  between  lOf  and  15  cents  per  hour.  This  strike  included  78  men,  and 
the  business  agents  of  the  two  unions  that  were  represented  said  that  the  strike 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  machinists'  strike,  and  that  their  union  had  no 
grievance  whatever.    Neither  the  representatives  of  the  machinists  nor  of  the 
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brass  molders  and  metal  iMlishers  alleged  any  grievance  or  complaint  with  respect 
to  wages  or  honrs,  or  nuide  any  demand  except  that  we  should  recognize  the 
union,  either  by  employing  only  union  men  or  by  giving  a  preference  to  union 
men.  Since  the  strike  I  nave  heard  of  only  one  case  of  bodily  injury  by  the 
pickets  of  the  union  uiK>n  men  that  were  employed  in  our  works,  in  the  vicmity 
of  the  factory.  The  police  department  has  done  all  that  could  reasonably  have 
been  asked  in  the  way  of  protection  of  the  men  who  were  working,  so  far  as  the 
vicinity  of  our  factory  is  concerned.  In  a  single  case  where  one  of  the  union 
pickets  assaulted  a  man  who  was  leaving  the  premises,  the  iK>licemen  on  duty 
promptly  arrested  the  assailant.  There  have  been  some  cases  of  intimidation 
near  the  men's  houses,  and  intimidation  of  their  families  has  been  reported.  The 
position  of  the  company  has  been,  and  is,  that  its  management  is  not  opposed  to 
the  men  belonging  to  unions,  but  that  the  compan^r  will  not  make  itself  a  recruit- 
ing agency  for  the  unions  or  compel  membership  in  the  unions  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  nor  be  a  collection  agency  for  the  unions.  The  constitution  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  forbids  its  members  to  introduce  piece- 
work, and  forbids  one  man  to  run  two  machines.  In  our  works  piecework  is 
employed  to  some  extent,  and  in  some  instances  one  man  runs  two  machines. 
With  respect  to  the  women  employed  in  our  establishment,  the  starting  rate, 
which  is  continued  for  8  weeks,  is  7i  cents  per  hour.  After  8  weeks  of  service,  if 
they  are  competent,  $5  per  week  or  9i  cents  per  hour  is  the  standard  rate.  Some 
who  acquire  skill  get  Hi  cents  per  hour.  With  respect  to  intimidation,  if  the 
committee  desire,  I  have  a  letter  nere  from  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  lodges  to 
one  of  the  men  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  union,  but  who  continued  work. 
If  the  committee  desire,  I  will  give  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  Did  the  man  give  you  the  letter? — ^A.  The  man  gave  me 
the  letter. 

Q.  Let  us  hear  it. — ^A.  (Beading:) 

International  Association  op  Machinists,  Unity  Lodge,  No.  184, 
Office  of  Secretary,  916  West  Van  Buren  Street,  March,  6, 1900. 
Mr.  Stiles: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  instructed  by  Unity  Lodge  to  inform  you  that  this  lodge 
considers  you  unworthy  of  further  consideration.  You  have  ignored  Brother 
O'Connell's  land  offer  when  he  suggested  a  way  to  settle  the  case.  You  have 
caused  Brothers  Specker  and  Paige  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  in  handling 
your  case.  I  have  written  to  Grand  Rapids  Lodge  several  times ,  and  to  O'Connelh 
and  always  put  special-delivery  stamps  on  to  insure  a  safe  delivery,  and  after  all 
this  you  have  turned  us  down.  But  I  want  you  to  understand  that  Grand  Rapids 
Lodge  will  be  informed  that  Unitv  Lodge  and  every  one  of  the  5,000  union  men 
in  the  city  consider  you  are  a  scab  of  the  thirty-second  degree.  Your  name  will 
also  be  published  in  the  journal,  and  when  tne  union  wins  this  fight  they  will 
teach  you  and  your  kind  a  lesson. 

Russell  Quinn,  Recording  Secretary  of  134, 

On  the  outside  of  the  envelope  is  the  name,  **  Three  days.  R.  Quinn,  916  West 
Van  Buren."  This  Stiles  was  the  man  who  was  assaulted  oy  one  of  the  union 
pickets. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke)  Where  and  when  ? — ^A.  As  he  was  leaving  the  premises, 
after  this  letter  had  been  received. 

Q.  Is  he  still  in  your  employ  ?— A.  He  is.  The  man  who  made  the  assault  was 
arrested;  his  case  has  not  been  heard  yet  by  the  justice,  the  justice  having  been 
sick. 

(J.  How  was  your  difficulty  with  the  striking  workmen  adjusted?— A.  It  is  not 
adjusted. 

Q.  They  are  not  back  at  work  then?— A.  Not  in  any  considerable  number. 
Some  of  the  men  who  quit  work  at  the  time  and  who  were  understood  not  to  be 
members  of  the  union  are  at  worl(.  When  the  union  strikes  it  generally  takes 
some  men  that  are  not  members  of  the  union  with  it.  Some  of  those  men,  and  I 
believe  in  some  cases  men  who  were  members  of  the  union,  or  who  were  vir- 
tually members  of  the  union— had  had  some  connection  with  the  union — ^are  back 
at  work,  but  the  bulk  of  the  men  who  struck  are  still  out.  I  said  that  Mr.  Quinn 
said  Mr.  Stiles  was  not  a  member  of  the  union  here.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  union  at  Grand  Rapids,  as  appears  from  this  letter,  but  had  not  become  a 
member  of  the  local  umon  here. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers  to  any  extent?- A.  We 
have  made  no  particular  effort  to  fill  their  places.  We  have  tiucen  on  some  men 
who  applied  for  work,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  which  the  men  were 
doing  who  struck  is  not  being  done.  o 
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Q.  Have  yon  carried  on  any  n^otiation  with  any  of  the  men  or  with  the  nnion 
leaders  with  reference  to  a  compromise?-— A.  We  have  had  visits  from  the  busi- 
ness agents  of  the  unions  and  from  committees  of  our  own  employees  without  the 
business  agents,  but  nothing  has  come  from  it,  because  the  umon  representatives 
who  have  called  upon  us  have  in  all  cases  asked  that  some  preference  be  given 
in  employment  to  union  men,  and  that  we  have  refused. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  receive  back  your  former  employees  and  make  fair  terms 
with  a  shop  committee  representing  tnem? — ^A.  We  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  dealing  with  our  men  tnrough  representatives  that  they  choose,  either  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  number  or  outside  men  such  as  tiie  business  agents  of  their 
unions.  We  are  entirely  ready  and  desirous  of  resuming  work  with  the  larger 
number  of  the  men  who  left.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  in  answer  to  that 
ouestion,  that  there  are  some  lines  of  work  that  we  were  finishing  at  the  time  of 
the  strike,  especially  where  the  machinists-  and  the  buffers  and  polishers  were 
employed,  where  we  have  gotten  over  our  hurry.  In  some  cases  it  is  too  late  to 
finish  up  the  work  for  this  season,  and  in  other  cases  we  were  doing  some  work 
on  some  machines  to  use  where  we  are  emi)loying  women  and  are  under  the 
unfortunate  necessity  of  asking  tiiem  to  work  in  the  nighttime  because  we  do  not 
have  machines  enough  for  them  to  use  in  the  davtime.  We  were  finishing  up 
some  of  these  machines  at  the  time,  and  that  work  being  substantially  finished, 
we  have  not  as  much  work  now  as  we  had  when  the  strike  occurred  where 
machinists  are  employed.  But  we  have  a  good  deal  which  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  get  done,  and  we  should  give  a  preference  to  our  former  employees  if  uiey 
were  willing  to  ffo  to  work. 

Q.  Was  your  business  prosperous  up  to  the  time  of  this  difficulty? — ^A.  Yes; 
it  may  be  considered  fairly  so. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  continued  prosperity  except  the 
labor  difficulties? — ^A.  I  do  not.  The  outlook  in  our  business  for  the  next  year  at 
least  IB  very  good.  Our  company  has  a  factory  at  New  York  City,  where 
between  3,000  and  3,500  men  are  employed,  and  it  nas  factories  in  several  of  the 
cities  of  Europe,  where  about  2,000  people  are  employed  in  the  aggregate,  and  in 
Europe  all  over  and  in  the  East  the  outlook  for  business  witn  us  is  excellent. 
There  is  no  labor  trouble  imminent,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  here,  and  that  only 
relates  to  the  machinists  and  those  who  have  sti-uck  work  in  sympathy  with 
them.  The  other  trades  have  expressly  said  that  they  were  taking  the  action  to 
help  their  friends  in  the  machinists*  union. 

Q.  Where  in  Europe  is  your  shop  or  work? — ^A.  Our  largest  establishment  is  in 
the  city  of  Antwerp,  in  Belgium.  We  have  also  a  factory  of  considerable 
importance  in  Paris,  and  one  in  Berlin,  and  one  in  London. 

Q.  Do  you  produce  there  substantially  the  same  kind  of  machinery  that  you 
produce  here?— A.  Quite  similar,  and  in  some  cases  almost  identicaUy  tiie  same. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  compare  in  ^ose  countries,  in  your 
works,  with  those  in  this  country?— A.  In  Europe  the  hours  are  longer  than  they 
are  here;  the  wages  are  much  less.  The  wages  for  common  labor— you  could 
almost  say  that  it  is  as  francs  to  dollars. 

S.  About  one-fifth  as  much  as  here?— A.  Yes.  I  may  say  in  that  connection, 
it  will  perhaps  interest  your  committee,  that  notwithstanding  that  difference 
in  wa^es  the  economy  of  production  is  not  the  motive  that  leads  us  to  do  manu- 
facturmg  in  Europe;  but  it  is  rather  having  factories  nearer  to  the  market,  where 
we  can  exactly  meet  the  demands  of  our  customers,  and  to  some  extent  meet  the 
requirements  m  the  local  governments  that  the  work  furnished  shall  be  of  home 
manufacture. 

Q.  Do  you  export?— A.  We  still  export  very  largely,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  have  factories  imder  our  own  management. 

Q.  Do  you  export  the  products  of  your  Chicago  works?— A.  Oh,  yes;  very 
largely.  We  send  our  products  from  Chicago  to  Japan  and  Australia  and  various 
countries  in  Europe. 

Q.  Do  you  export  to  those  European  countries  where  you  have  works?— A.  To 
some  extent,  but  our  factories  in  Paris  and  Berlin  are  there  for  the  reason  that 
our  customers,  being  the  governments,  require  articles  that  they  buy  to  be  made 
in  their  own  countries. 

Q.  Is  the  most  of  your  work  produced  in  Europe  sold  to  European  govern- 
ments?—A.  None  of  it  comes  to  this  country.  It  is  mostly  sold  to  Emropean 
governments. 

Q.  Because  those  governments  are  operating  electricity  in  one  way  and  an- 
other?—A.  Because  those  governments  are  operating  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  of  the  count^  are  under  govern- 
mental control. 
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Q.  Has  there  been  a  great  developement  of  electricity  in  various  ways  in  recent 
years  in  this  country  and  in  Europe?— A.  Very  great,  very  great.  The  electrical 
manufacturing  concerns  in  Germany  are  very  prosperous  and  are  crowing  very 
rapidly,  more  so  even  than  in  this  country,  though  the  growth  has  Deen  great  in 
this  country.  The  growth  has  not  been  so  great  relatively  in  other  European 
countries  as  in  Germany. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  changes  in  the  laws  which  would  be  desirable  to  pro- 
mote the  prosijerity  of  your  industry? — ^A.  The  less  the  law  does  for  us  and  the 
more  freedom  it  leaves  us  the  better  our  business  will  be,  exc^t  to  protect  us — 
except  to  keep  the  peace. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  terms  of  settlement  of  the 
labor  troubles  between  Siemens  &  Halske's  firm  and  their  employees?— A.  I  heard 
that  they  made  an  agreement  with  the  machinists'  union  recQgpiizin^  the  union, 
practically  agreeing  to  employ  cmly  union  men.    I  do  not  have  it  officially. 

Q.  The  agreement  I  believe  is  that  they  pay  a  minimum  wage  of  28  cents  an 
hour,  and  there  is  no  limitation  placed  upon  the  amount  of  work  that  a  man  may 
do  or  shall  do,  and  the  firm  are  free  to  hire  and  discharge  men  at  will.  They  say 
tiiat  such  an  agreement  as  that  will  be  made  with  any  and  every  firm  in  Chicago. 
Also  the  nonunion  men  are  permitted  to  remain  at  work  there.  Should  you  see  any 
objection  to  the  machinists  of  Chicago  coming  to  such  terms  with  their  employers 
and  resuming  their  industries  at  full  capacity?— A.  I  should  like  you  to  repeat  that. 

Q.  They  agreed  to  pay  a  minimum  scale  of  28  cents;  that  is  what  they  contended 
for,  I  believe,  was  it  not? — ^A.  With  us  there  was  no  contention;  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  wages;  our  wages  were  satisfactory. 

Q.  They  agreed  to  pay  a  minmum  scale  of  28  cents;  of  course,  the  employer 
can  pay  as  much  as  he  pleases  above  that.  There  is  no  restriction  placea  upon 
the  amount  of  work  macninists  shall  do  or  may  do.  The  proprietor  is  permitted 
to  discharge  and  hire  help  at  will.  He  is  to  confer  with  tne  shop  conmiittee  on 
all  questions  of  difference  that  arise.  The  nontmion  men  are  not  forced  out  of 
the  estabtishment. — ^A.  I  had  understood  that  the  agreement  there  also  included 
a  recognition  of  the  union  to  the  extent  of  giving  preference  to  union  men  in 
employing  new  hands.     , 

Q.  We  had  the  articles  of  agreement  here.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  was 
anything  of  that  kind  in  them.  I  presume  that  they  would.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  would  be.  But  tnose  were  the  terms  of  the  agreement  that  I  can  now  recall. 
Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  electrical  manufacturers 
or  manufacturing  machinists  to  come  to  terms  with  their  men  upon  such  terms 
as  those  that  were  arranged  between  the  Siemens  &  Halske  Company  and  their 
men? — A.  Assuming  that  you  have  stated  the  terms  of  the  agreement  correctly,  I 
do  not  see  anything  in  those  terms  which  were  not  in  existence  in  our  place  before 
the  strike,  unless  it  is  that  with  reference  to  the  shop  committee,  We  never  have 
had  any  formal  shop  committees,  but  the  management  has  always  heard  either 
individual  men  or  committees  of  the  men;  so  that,  except  the  establishment  of  a 
formal  shop  committee,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  in  those  conditions 
which  was  not  in  our  place  when  the  strike  occurred;  and  hence  I  am  bound  to 
answer  that  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  work  should  not  be  resumed  under  those 
conditions.    We  are  desirous  of  having  work  resumed. 

Q.  I  think  that  committee  would  be  a  committee  of  the  union  men  employed 
in  the  shop. — A.  Well,  we  should  not  have  a  committee  or  what  they  call  a 
steward,  an  official  of  the  union,  in  oi^place  to  represent  the  union  among  our 
employees.  We  should  not  have  it.  We  have  in  nearly  all  depuianents  a  great 
many  men  who  are  not  union  men,  and  we  shall  not  give  the  unions  any  prefer- 
ence whatever  over  the  men  who  are  not  members  of  the  union. 

Q.  I  presume  you  have  some  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  machinists'  union 
in  Chicago? — ^A.  I  know  the  statements  of  the  business  agents,  but  in  our  place 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  the  men  who  were  qualified  to  belong  to 
the  union,  theoreticaUy ,  qualified  according  to  the  theory  of  tne  union,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  and  about  half  were  not. 

Q.  Before  the  strike  ? — A.  Before  the  strike. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  since  the  strike?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  whether  that  ratio  holds  in  the  other  shoi)s  in  Chicago  ?— A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  manufacturers  of  Chicago  can  get  enough  nonunion 
men  to  run  their  establishments  at  full  capacity  ? — ^A.  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  it  would  oe  to  the  advantage  of  Chicago  as  an 
industrial  center,  and  of  tte  manufacturers  and  the  working  men,  for  them  to  get 
together  on  some  reasonable  terms  ?— A.  Surely. 

Q.  And  settle?— A.  Surely;  yes.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Q.  And  from  what  I  have  said  abont  Siemens  &  Halske's  terms  yon  believe  that 
is  rather  a  fair  settlement? — ^A.  I  should  prefer  to  see  the  terms  be£ore  passing 
npon  them, 

<^.  Well,  as  I  have  stated  them  ?— A.  As  yon  have  stated  them  the  only  item 
which  was  not  in  practice  in  our  place  is  that  of  the  shop  committee.  When  the 
committees  of  the  unions  first  called  upon  us  in  November  and  December  and 
January,  they  said  that  recognition  of  the  unions  was  the  only  thing  that  they 
required  of  us— that  the  men  had  in  our  place  the  conditions  with  respect  to 
wages  and  gener^  treatment  that  the  unions  were  organized  to  secure.  I  told 
them  they  had  better  bring  up  the  condition  in  other  places  to  our  standard,  and 
take  the  record  of  our  company  as  being  better  than  any  agreement  that  we  could 
miake;  but  their  attitude  has  seemed  to  be  that  they  would  not  take  anything 
unless  they  could  get  it  as  a  result  of  compulsion.  But  we  stand  on  our  record, 
ready  to  continue  the  conditions  which  we  consider  fair  and  to  improve  them  as 
opportunity  serves. 

Q.  I  think  that  agreement  was  made  with  the  shop  committee,  who  are  all 
members  of  the  machinists'  union,  and  Mr.  Reid  stated  that  such  an  agreement 
as  that  would  be  made  with  every  employer  in  Chicago.  .  I  should  like  to  ask 
vou  if  you  have  knowledge  of  industries  leaving  Chicago  because  of  labor 
troubles  and  unfavorable  legislation,  or  anv  companies  going,  for  instance,  to 
Hammond,  Ind.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and  other  places? — ^A.  I  only  know  what  I 
have  read  in  the  papers  with  respect  to  other  industries.  We  have  no  idea  of 
leaving  Chicago  with  our  works.  Our  works  are  her©  in  Chicago  and  we  desire 
to  continue  them;  if  we  can  not  continue  we  will  stop. 

Q.  Ton  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  removals  of  industries? — ^A.  No;  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  removals  from  Chicago. 

Q.  Are  you  in  any  way  familiar  with  the  conditions  surrounding  the  building 
trades'  strike  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time?— A.  Somewhat.  I  have  a  house 
that  is  all  ready  to  plaster,  on  which  no  work  has  been  done  for  2  months. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  strike  is  endangering  the  prosperity  of  Chicago?— A.  I 
do,  indeed. 

Q.  Very  seriously? — ^A.  Quite  seriously,  and  seriouslv  just  as  lonR  as  it  lasts. 

Cj.  Do  you  believe  that  tnere  is  any  one  man  in  Cldcago  who  has  influence 
enough  over  the  leaders  in  the  strike  to  induce  them  to  come  together  with  the 
contractors  on  reasonable  terms,  and  settle  this  trouble  in  the  interest  of  Chi- 
cago?— A.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  tnink  there  is  a  principle  involved  in  the  strike  or 
lockout  which  neither  X)arty  is  ready  to  concede.  That  principle  seems  to  be  that 
of  limiting  the  product  of  tne  laborers.  I  think  the  trades  unions  are  making  a 
mistake  in  pushing  that  as  far  as  they  do,  and  I  think  the  contractors  are  right 
in  resisting  it,  and  I  do  not  think  the  unions  are  ready  to  quit. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  all  the  right  of  that  controversjr  is  on  one  side  and  all  the 
wrong  on  the  other? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that.  I  think,  so  far  as  that  princi- 
ple goes — which  I  judge  to  be  a  large  element  in  the  matter — I  think,  that  so  far 
as  that  principle  goes,  the  unions  have  gone  too  far. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  that  the  fight  must  go  on  to  the  bitter  end  until  one  side 
or  the  other  is  driven  to  the  wall?— A.  I  hojje  it  will  not  be  so  very  bitter,  but  I 
do  not  see  where  either  of  the  parties  to-day  is  ready  to  yield;  certainly  the  unions 
do  not  seem  to  be  ready  to  yield. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  Mayor  Harrison  would  not  have  influence  enough  with  the 
labor  leaders  to  induce  tnem  to  come  to  terms? — A.  I  do  not  think  he  would;  I 
think  the  doctrine  of  limiting  production,  limiting  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen, 
has  been  preached  effectively,  and  it  has  been  too  successfully  maintained  in  the 
building  trades  for  the  members  of  the  building  trades  in  Chicajg^)  to  be  willing 
to  give  it  up  as  long  as  they  think  there  is  any  chance  of  keeping  any  part  of 
that  principle  in  operation. 

Q.  You  say  you  will  not  recognize  the  union?— A.  By  agreeing  to  give  it  any 
preference.  That  is  what  recognizing  the  union  has  meant.  We  have  received 
and  discussed  matters  with  representatives  of  unions,  and  are  always  willing  to 
do  that.  I  consider  that  men  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  select  some  one  to  rep> 
resent  them  as  corporations  are  to  select  a  lawyer  to  represent  t^em. 

Q.  We  have  been  informed  that  there  has  been  a  wonderful  growth  in  the 
machinists'  union  in  Chicago  within  the  past  two  months;  that  a  few  years  ago 
there  were  only  about  600  members  in  the  union.  8  months  ago  only  about  2,000, 
and  now  there  are  over  5,000.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  if  the  growth  of  the  union 
should  go  on  to  such  an  extent  that  90  x>er  cent  of  the  men  in  your  establishment 
and  in  all  other  establishments  in  Chicago  should  become  unionized,  and  they 
ehould  hold  out  for  the  principle  of  recognition  of  the  union,  would  you  let  your 
industry  go  to  smash  and  ruin,  or  would  give  them  that  reoog^aition  and  employ 
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only  tmion  men  in  the  eetablishnient?  Perhaps  that  is  a  unfair  question. — ^A.  It 
is  not  an  unfair  question,  but  it  is  rather  a  large  one.  The  recognition  of  the  union 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  using  the  terms  means  employment  of  union  men  only, 
or  giving  union  men  some  preference.  The  unions  that  are  represented  in  our 
establishment,  of  different  trades,  would  number  6  or  8, 1  presume.  There  have 
been  in  the  past  some  departments  of  our  establishment  where  the  employees  have 
been  practically  all  union  men.  We  never  have  asked  any  questions  and  never 
have  Known  nor  cared  to  know  whether  a  man  was  a  union  man  or  not.  That  is 
the  fact,  for  instance,  in  our  brass  foundry,  and  I  presume  it  is  a  fact  in  our  iron 
foundry.  The  molders  are  practically  all  union  men.  These  unions  are  unions 
of  pretty  long  standing  and  nave  been  pretty  well  managed,  and  have  given  us 
no  trouble,  except  that  now  the  molders  are  in  sympathy  with  the  machinists. 
The  machinists  are  a  different  class  of  men  from  a  good  many  other  trades.  They 
are  less  nomadic.  Men  who  have  lived  at  home  and  have  gone  on  successfully  for 
years  earning  a  living  for  their  families,  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a  union  as  they 
do  in  some  of  the  other  trades.  It  is  easier  for  a  union  to  prosper  in  the  building 
trades  than  in  the  other  trades,  because  the  burden  can  be  i>ut  m>m  the  contractor 
over  on  to  the  builder,  and  if  the  contractors  and  the  unions  work  together  the 
third  man  has  to  take  the  result.  In  such  a  business  as  ours  we  have  to  do  busi- 
ness permanently.  We  must  do  busines^  this  year  under  conditions  that  will 
bring  us  business  next  year,  and  witii  the  same  customers  largely  next  year  as 
this  year;  and  we  can  not  disregard  this  fact.  We  can  not  turn  over  to  our  cus- 
tomers extra  costs,  as  contractors  in  the  building  trades  can.  And  in  respect  to 
the  machinists — to  get  to  'the  answer  to  the  last  part  of  your  question,  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  ever  meet  that  question  whether  we  will  let  our  business  discon- 
tinue or  agree  to  employ  only  union  men.  We  have  other  departments  where 
there  are  no  unions  at  all.  We  try  to  treat  all  our  departments  with  approximate 
fairness  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  I  think  that  imder  conditions  as  they 
exist  now,  or  as  tney  are  likel^r  to  e^ost  so  far  as  we  can  see,  our  stockholders  and 
directors  will  stand  by  the  position  that  we  took,  that  we  will  not  limit  our  choice 
of  those  whom  we  employ.  That  has  been  our  position,  and  our  stockholders  and 
directors  sustain  the  officers  of  the  company  in  that  x>osition. 

Q.  Ik)  you  believe  that  the  well-known  aims  of  labor  organizations  to  get  better 
wages  for  their  men  are  legitimate?— A.  I  do;  and  I  sympathize  with  those  aims. 
Our  factory  adopted  9i  hours  for  a  day's  work  more  than  15  years  ago,  and  we  are 
in  advance  of  the  procession  in  that  respect.  I  hope  within  my  lifetime  we  shall 
get  the  hours  of  labor  still  further  reduced  wimout  materially  reducing  the 
amount  that  the  men  and  women  will  earn. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  workingmen  generally  receive  better  treatment  at 
the  han&  of  their  employers,  whether  union  men  or  not,  as  the  result  of  the 
orsnanization  of  labor? — A.  At  the  hands  of  some  employers,  yes. 

Q.  Then,  you  believe  that  the  organization  of  labor  is  a  good  thing? — A.  I  believe 
that  organized  labor  has,  on  the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  mistakes  and  drawbacks, 
benefited  the  laboring  classes  without  serious  detriment  to  any  other  classes. 

O.  Has  not  organized  labor  been  influential  in  ^tting  factory  inspection  laws 
ana  legislation,  establishing  labor  bureaus  and  arbitration  boards,  ana  institutions 
of  that  kind  in  the  different  States  of  the  country?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  has  come  as  a  concession  to  organized  labor?— A.  Yes. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  March  S9, 1900, 

TESTIMOVT  OF  MB.   HEHBT  PRATT, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Tdbin-Hamlar  Manufacturing  Company, 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  March  29, 
1900,  at  10  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  8.25  p.  m.  Mr.  Henry  Pratt  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testined  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  full  name.— A.  Henry  Pratt. 

Q.  Post-oflOice  address. — ^A.  Number  875  South  Halsted  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  Occupation.— A.  Secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Tobin-Hamlar  Manufactur- 

Q.  What  18  the  product  of  your  works? — ^A.  Boiler  business  principally,  but 
some  machine  work;  very  little. 

'J.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? — ^A.  We  employ  from  75  to  150  usually. 
J|.  Are  your  works  runnmg  now?— A.  Yes;  with  a  reduced  forcet      ^alp 
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Q.  How  long  kave  yon  been  established  in  business  in  Chicago?— A.  The  firm 
has  been  here  since  1871,  and  it  was  incorporated  in  1890,  doing  business  nearly 
10  years  as  a  corporation;  that  was  the  time  I  went  into  it^ 

Q.  Do  yon  make  steam  boilers  for  general  purposes?— A.  Yes. 

<j.  Is  your'  business  good,  or  has  it  been  m  the  last  year  or  two? — ^A.  It  was 
fairly  good  from  1876  up  till  last  year  in  July. 

Q.  What  caused  it  to  Decome  poor  then?— A.  Strike. 

Q.  Strike  in  your  shopis?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  go  on  and  give  us  the  particulars  concerning  that.^-A.  We  had  quite 
a  number  of  contracts  on  hand  in  July;  and  I  don't  remember  the  date,  but  it  was 
probably  some  time  between  the  10th  and  the  15th  that  we  received  a  demand 
rrom  the  boiler  makers.  It  is  called  an  agreement;  but  a^ip'eements  are  always,  I 
consider,  where  two  i>eople  ame.  They  asked  us  to  sign  this  paper,  which 
would  become  an  agreement.  In  that  paper  there  were  demands  which  we  could 
not  consent  to  and  do  business  in  Chicago.  One  thing  was,  they  wanted  to  work 
only  44  hours  a  week.  That  was  something  that  is  not  done  in  any  boiler  shop  in 
the  United  States  to  my  knowledge.  They  also  wanted  an  mcrease  of  wa^;e8. 
When  the  committee  came  to  see  me,  I  had  read  the  demands.  I  told  them  with- 
out any  question  I  would  give  them  tiie  wages;  there  woxild  not  be  any  question 
about  that,  so  we  would  not  talk  about  it.  I  told  them  there  were  some  things 
in  that  paper  we  could  not  agree  to  and  we  should  have  to  refuse.  The  spok^ 
man  of  the  committee  said  to  me  that  I  would  either  sign  it  or  he  would  shut  up 
our  shop.  I  told  him  I  could  not  sign  it,  and  if  he  shut  up  the  shop  it  would 
probably  save  us  the  trouble  of  shutting  up  the  sho^  later  on,  or  having  some  one 
shut  it  up  for  us.  The  larger  per  cent  of  our  busmess  was  outside  of  the  city, 
and  we  had  to  go  into  the  open  market  to  bid  for  it,  and  for  us  to  give  more 
wages  and  work  less  hours  than  was  done  on  the  outside  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  stay  in  business  in  Chicago.  There  were  other  stipulations  in  the 
agreement.  I  have  the  agreement  here  with  me,  if  you  would  like  to  hear  it. 
Most  of  them  were  of  minor  importance,  and  were  things  we  had  done  for  the 
last  10  years,  such  as  paying  car  fare  for  men  who  were  a  mile  from  the  shop.  Of 
course  we  would  not  ask  a  man  to  walk.  His  time  is  worth  too  much.  The 
most  important  thing  was  the  number  of  hours  they  wanted  us  to  run  our  shop. 
Finally  I  told  them  that  for  all  outside  work,  where  it  was  repair  work  or  erect- 
ing new  work  we  would  give  them  8  hours  and  pay  them  9  hours  for  it;  but  that 
in  the  shop  we  must  run  9  hours.  They  would  not  consent  to  it  and  they  went 
out  on  strike.  They  have  been  on  a  strike  ever  since.  We  were  paying  some  of 
our  men  as  high  as  they  asked,  but  there  were  others  that  we  cud  not.  There 
was  another  demand;  there  was  certain  work,  such  as  running  a  punch,  that  did 
not  require  the  skill  of  a  boiler  maker,  but  we  were  asked  to  employ  a  boiler 
maker  to  do  it — also  rolling  sheets. 

Cj.  You  had  to?— A.  That  is,  under  the  agreement.  That  was  one  of  the 
demands.  We  found  we  could  not  run  our  shops  in  Chicago  and  compete  and  get 
trade  from  the  outside,  and  we  had  to  refuse  it.  The  smaller  shops  signed  the 
agreement,  or  some  of  them  did,  for  the  reason  that  the  principal  part  of  their 
business  was  in  Chicago,  doing  repair  work  where  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
what  the  wages  or  what  the  nours  were.  When  we  send  out  a  man  on  repair 
work  he  takes  a  time  check  with  him  and  the  man  he  is  doing  the  work  for  gives 
him  his  time  on  that  time  check,  and  when  it  comes  back  into  the  shop  the  bill  is 
made  on  that  time  check  and  sent  to  the  man,  and  he  pays  it;  and  for  that  reason 
a  number  of  the  shops  agreed  to  it. 

What  proi)ortion  of  your  hands  went  out?— A.  About  90  per  cent  of  them. 
Have  any  of  them  returned? — A.  No. 
Have  you  new  hands  to  take  their  places?— A.  Yes. 

Are  you  i-unning  as  a  nonunion  shop? — ^A.  Yes;  no  objection  to  union  men. 
GK)t  any  union  men  in  your  employ? — ^A.  No. 
Willing  to  have  them  if  they  choose  to  work? — ^A.  Yes. 
Have  you  reduced  wages?— A.  No. 

Had  you  increased  wages  up  to  the  time  of  this  diflOiculty  at  any  time?— A. 
No^  never  excepting  in  individual  cases.  I  will  state  that  in  that  10  years  our 
wages  have  remained  very  nearly  stationary  except  in  exceptional  cases,  or  where 
men  have  improved  by  being  longer  at  the  business,  become  more  proficient,  and 
we  have  increased  their  wages. 

Q.  Then  you  were  carrying  the  same  scale  of  wages  during  the  dull  period  that 
you  had  during  the  previous  prosperous  period  and  that  you  have  been  paying 
since? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  mechanical  industry  in  which  there  was  a  demand 
for  44  hours  a  week?— A.  In  the  building  trades,  I  believe  that  is  the  rule,  and  for 
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that  reason  we  offered  to  fpre  our  men  8  honrs  for  outside  work;  but  except  the 
boiler  manufacturing  busmess  which  is  connected  with  the  building  trades,  the 
other  shops  that  we  had  to  compete  with  were  not  running,  excepting  to  run 
usually  about  54  hours.  That  is  what  we  have  always  run,  that  is,  in  the  last  10 
years,  54  hours  a  week;  but  in  many  of  the  shops  working  on  the  outside  60  and 
69  hours. 

Q.  Did  they  claim  that  there  was  any  hardship  peculiar  to  your  business  here, 
ana  it  should  be  shorter  than  in  other  occupationsr — A  No  not  here. 

Q.  Is  your  business  affected  by  the  general  suspension  of  labor  in  Chicago  owing 
to  the  nresent  labor  diflftculties?— A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  your  average  pay  for  a  boiler  maker  per 
hour  or  per  day?— A.  I  think  our  pay  roll  would  average  up  before  the  strike 
about  27  cents  an  hour,  perhaps  a  little  over;  that  is,  for  boiler  making. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  pay  of  DoUer  makers  that  you  compete  with?— A.  No;  they 
pay  less  wages  as  I  understand  it,  as  I  have  heard  from  quite  a  nmnber.  They 
pay  from  |0  to  10.50  as  I  have  learned,  and  work  10  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  supply  a  large  territory  in  your  trade?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
supply  a  large  territory,  but  our  trade  has  been  quite  extensive. 

Q.  Do  you  come  into  competition  with  other  places? — A.  Yes;  we  have  sent 
work  as  far  down  as  Arizona  and  up  to  Minnesota,  and  west  to  Omaha  and  Kan- 
sas City. 

Q.  By  granting  the  demand  of  your  men  this  work  would  be  substantially  cut 
off.  would  it? — Yes,  entirely  so;  that  is  as  to  labor. 

Q.  And  you  would  be  limited  to  the  local  trade?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  would  necessarily,  I  suppose,  reduce  your  force? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  business?— A.  Our  running  expense  remains  the  same,  but  if  the 
capacity  of  our  shop  is  not  used  the  per  cent  of  running  expenses  would  be  much 
incr^tsed. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  your  answer  to  your  men  when  they  demanded  the 
shorter  hours  if  your  competitors  had  been  placed  in  the  same  condition  that  you 
were?— A.  We  should  not  have  objected  materially,  excepting  that  our  capital 
has  got  to  lie  idle  that  much  longer,  which  we  desire  to  have  earning  a  little  some^ 
thing. 

Q.  Could  that  be  evened  up  to  some  extent  by  your  competitors  being  in  the 
same  condition? — A.  Yes;  we  should  simply  have  to  charge  the  consumer  more 
money  to  make  his  goods. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  Ilt^.,  March  eo,  1900, 

TE8TIM0VT  OF  MB.  P.  F.  DOYLE, 

President  of  the  Engitieers*  Progressive  Union,  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  29, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  4.15  p.  m.  Mr.  P.  F.  Doyle  was  sworn 
as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name.— A.  P.  F.  Doyle. 
j.  Post-office  address. — ^A.  No.  818  West  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

Occupation. — ^A.  Engineer. 

Do  you  belong  to  a  union  of  your  craft? — A.  Yes. 

Hold  any  official  relation  to  it? — A.  Yes;  president  of  the  local  union. 

What  is  the  name  of  your  union?— A.  Engineers*  Progressive  Union. 

Are  you  also  connected  with  the  city  government  in  any  way? — A.  Yes. 

What  position? — A.  President  of  the  local  board  of  examining  engineers. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  go  on  imd  make  a  statement  in  your  own  way 
concerning  the  industrial  condition  here  from  your  point  of  view. — A.  I  am  not 
here  in  reji^d  to  the  industrial  trouble  at  this  time.  The  gentlemen  here  are  well 
able  to  take  care  of  that.  I  am  here  in  regard  to  the  statement  that  was  made  to 
the  commission  yesterday  in  regard  to  ray  conduct  and  the  conduct  of  my  asso- 
ciates on  the  board  of  examining  engineers.  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  not  my 
policy  nor  my  habit  to  take  notice  of  newspaper  statements,  and  I  did  not  intend 
to  taKe  notice  of  this  one  until  I  was  informed  that  the  statement  was  made  under 
oath.  When  that  information  reached  me  I  came  to  the  conclusion  1  would  come 
here  to  the  commission  and  ask  permission  to  make  a  statement  of  the  case  as  it 
actually  occurred.    I  have  not  any  evidence  of  what  was  stated  here  yesterday, 
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except  what  I  read  in  the  pax>eTs  last  night  and  this  morning.  One  evening  paper— 
the  Jonmal  of  yesterday — ^mentions  my  name.  I  will  state  to  you  exactly  what 
occurred  in  this  case  as  clearly  and  as  truthfnlly  as  my  memory  will  serve  me, 
and  after  I  make  my  statement  I  will  answer  any  questions. 

The  records  in  our  oflOice  show  that  this  man  received  a  license. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.}  What  man?— A.  Lawrence  Anderson.  That  a  license 
was  issued  to  him  on  tne  third  day  of  November,  a  fourth  issue  license,  on  the 
18th  day  of  Noven\ber,  1899,  which  would  bring  his  first  issue  in  or  about  1895; 

§ot  four  issues.  The  records  also  show  that  on  or  about  the  third  day  of  January  of 
tie  present  year  this  man  Anderson  appeared  in  our  office  and  asked  tor  a  transfer, 
and  applied  to  me  for  the  same^  which  was  granted  him,  and  my  handwriting 
appears  on  this  license  [exhibitmg  license  to  commissionj.  The  statement  was 
made  that  this  license  has  been  heldup  on  account  of  a  personal  grievance.  If  there 
is  any  personal  grievance  between  this  gentleman  and  myself,  it  must  be  all  one- 
sided; I  know  of  none.  I  have  known  the  youn^  man  since  about  1898;  made  his 
acquaintance  during  the  World's  Fair;  and  each  time  he  has  come  to  our  office  in  the 
city  hall  he  has  come  to  me  for  any  business  that  he  wanted  done  in  connection  with 
our  department.  His  statement  shows,  according  to  the  newspax)er  statement,  that 
owin£[  to  some  action  of  his  pertaining  to  the  union,  we  held  this  license  up. 
Such  IS  not  the  fact.  The  fact  is  this,  th&t  Mr.  Anderson's  license  is  neld  up 
because  he  will  not  make  an  affidavit  to  the  board  of  examining  engineers  stating 
that  he  was  not  neglectful  in  his  dutv  with  the  firm  of  Xeenan  Brothers,  817 
South  Canal  street.  He  was  employed  there  about  one  week  previous  to  his 
applying  for  the  transfer  to  that  plant  from  the  plant  where  he  was  employed 
formerly.  About  two  weeks  after^rds  he  callea  me  up  by  telephone  and  told 
me  he  was  going  to  quit.  After  he  went  to  work  with  E!eenan  Brothers  he  came 
to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  sign  and  recommend  his  admission  into  the  local 
union.  I  did  so,  and  he  was  taken  into  the  local  union  on  my  recommendation. 
Two  weeks  afterwards,  on  a  Saturday  forenpon,  he  called  me  upover  the  tele- 
phone in  the  office,  stating  that  he  was  going  to  quit  the  firm  of  Keenan  Broth- 
ers. I  replied  to  him  to  this  effect:  '*  Don't  quit.  I  will  send  somebody  over 
there  and  see;  if  you  are  in  tirouble,  we  will  try  and  help  you  out.  What  is  the 
matter? "  (Reference  being  made  to  Mr.  Burke,  business  agent,  who  is  here 
present,  and  if  the  commission  will  allow  him  he  will  make  a  statement^  He 
answered  me  stating  that  the  firm  was  going  to  discharge  him.  I  said,  '*Well,  if 
you  are  going  to  be  discharged,  we  can  not  nelp  it." 

On  the  following  Tuesday  night,  when  the  local  union  met,  he  rose  in  his  place 
and  said  that  the  firm  of  Keenan  Brothers  had  discharged  him  because  he  was  a 
member  of  the  union.  This  naturally  brought  the  members  of  the  union  to  his 
assistance,  and  the  business  agent  was  instructed  to  go  over  and  see  the  firm  of 
Keenan  Brothers  and  request  or  demand  that  he  be  put  back  in  his  position  again 
if  his  statement  was  correct.  I  am  going  to  encroach  upon  the  business  agent's 
statement,  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  my  own  clear  and  comprehensive. 
On  the  following  Tuesday  night  the  business  agent  reported  that  this  man  Ander- 
son had  no  case;  that  he  was  discharged  for  being  neglectful  of  his  duty  in  not 
looking  after  the  plant  as  he  should;  that  he  allowed  the  water  to  become  low  in 
the  boiler  and  consequently  endan^red  it;  that  they  would  not — I  believe  the 
statement  was  made  by  Mr.  James  Keenan;  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  brothers — 
one  of  them  I  know  well,  the  other  one  I  do  not — and  he  said  that  under  no  con- 
sideration, no  matter  what  the  consequences  mi^ht  be,  would  he  take  Anderson 
back  to  work  again,  because  he  did  not  consider  him  competent,  but  that  he  would 
hire  any  other  member  of  the  union,  or  some  engineer  that  would  have  to  join 
the  union,  as  it  is  a  union  house.  By  wajr  of  proving  that  it  is  a  union  house  I 
will  state  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  firms  m  this  city  that  signed  the  union  scale 
of  the  woodworkers.  At  that  time  the  firm  did  not  employ  an  engineer,  as  they 
rented  power  from  another  firm.  Mr.  Anderson  was  then  notified  by  the  union 
to  appear  and  give  reasons  to  the  union  why  he  made  a  false  statement,  because 
the  union  will  not  stand  for  any  member  of  it  doing  what  they  consider  is  wrong. 
The  business  agent  went  out  naturally  prejudiced  against  the  firm  of  Keenan 
Brothers,  because  of  the  statement  of  Anderson,  and  when  he  came  back  and  said 
that  Anderson  made  a  false  statement,  they  naturally  ordered  him  down  to  know 
why  he  was  trying  to  get  them  into  trouble.  He  refused  to  come  down.  They 
let  nim  go  for  another  week,  and  he  did  not  appear.  Finally  they  preferred  charges 
against  nim  to  the  board  of  examining  engineers,  on  the  statement  of  Keenan 
Brothers  and  on  the  statement  of  their  own  business  agent  that  the  mar  had 
neglected  his  duty.  And,  by  the  way,  I  will  say  those  things  come  to  us  regularly, 
where  men  are  charged  with  being  incompetent  and  neglectful  of  duty.  We 
take  their  cases  up  nearly  every  day,  and  we  have  to  settle  them.    The  case  came 
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before  us;  we  notified  Mr.  Anderson  to  be  there;  notified  Mr.  Borke;  notified  the 
union,  which  sent  an  official  there;  and  everything  was  done  officially;  we  gave 
everybody  a  fair  show.  The  decision  of  the  board  was  that  Mr.  Anderson  make 
an  idfidavit,  showing  ns  clearly  that  he  had  not  left  this  blow-off  cock  in  such 
shape  that  it  conld  come  open;  and,  secondly,  that  the  water  did  not  get  low,  and 
we  wonld  consider  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  for  engineer  to  the  American 
Steel  Boat  Company,  810  West  Fulton  street. 

When  he  says  there  was  personal  prejudice  in  the  matter— there  was  none.  We 
even  told  him  the  words  that  would  cover  the  case  clearly.  We  wanted  this  affi- 
davit for  this  reason,  that  in  past  years  there  have  been  a  good  many  char^  and 
countercharges,  and  in  fact  there  are  against  everybody  tioat  holds  a  pubhc  posi- 
tion. Everybody  knew  that  I  had  known  this  young  man  for  several  years ;  and  it 
might  be  said  that  after  the  case  was  tried  I  handed  him  back  his  license  without 
any  question  at  all  and  **  let  her  go.*'  But  to  show  that  we  had  taken  action  upon 
it,  and  to  clear  myself,  we  simply  wanted  him  to  state  in  an  affidavit  that  he  had 
not  been  neglectful  of  his  duty,  and  cause  that  affidavit  to  be  placed  on  file,  so 
that  if  anybody  asks  why  Anderson's  license  was  granted  to  him  again  a^^imst 
the  protest  of  the  union— understand  the  union  protested  against  his  having  a 
license,  but  the  board  of  examiners,  although  I  am  president  of  the  local  union 
and  president  of  the  local  board  of  examiners,  ^ve  him  the  benefit  of  any  doubt, 
and  looked  at  it  in  this  light,  that  probably  this  would  be  a  lesson  to  this  young 
man  in  the  future.  We  aecided  to  issue  the  license,  provided  he  gave  us  the  affi- 
davit. That  is  where  the  case  rests  tonday.  He  went  to  one  of  the  morning 
papers— I  guess  he  went  to  all  of  them — and  wanted  it  published.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  paper  came  to  me,  and  I  told  them  as  I  tell  you  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  he  not  make  an  affidavit?— A.  No. 

Q.  He  gave  us  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  he  said  he  made. — ^A.  That  may  be.  He 
gave  us  an  affidavit  which,  in  our  opinion,  did  not  cover  the  case.  The  charges 
were  specified,  the  x>articular  neglect  of  duty  on  his  part,  and  the  affidavit  did 
not  cover  that.  It  was  for  him  to  state  specifically  that  he  did  not  leave  that 
blow-off  cock  in  such  a  maimer  that  it  could  come  ox>en,  or  that  he  did  not  leave 
it  open.    That  he  n^lected  to  do. 

Q.  I  will  have  the  affidavit  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  you  can  see  if  it  is  the  same 
affidavit. — ^A.  I  wrote  to  Mayor  Harrison  about  it,  and  Mayor  Hiurison  demanded 
why  this  man  did  not  get  a  license,  and  we  told  him  the  same  as  we  tell  you. 
The  license  is  granted  and  will  be  issued  if  he  is  examined. 

Q.  Has  he  been  several  times  examined?— A.  No.  During  the  hearing  of  the 
case  before  our  board  about  two  weeks  ago,  we  found  that  the  ^eater  portion  of 
his  experience  since  that  first  license  was  issued  has  been  in  trimming  lamps  in 
the  union  dex>ot.  Canal  and  Madison  streets.  He  admitted  it  in  the  course  of  the 
trial,  and  that  he  has  had  very  little  experience  as  an  engineer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  You  do  not  doubt  his  general  competency  to  run  a  sta- 
tionary engine  if  he  will  attend  to  it  carefully,  do  you? — ^A.  I  most  certainly  do 
doubtihis  competency,  since  he  doubts  it  himself. 

Q.  Why,  then,  have  you  consented  to  give  him  a  license  provided  he  will  make 
an  affidavit  in  regard  to  that  one  offense  or  alleged  offense?— A.  If  he  makes  the 
affidavit  that  will  show  that  he  was  not  n^lectful  in  his  duty;  but  until  he  makes 
that  affidavit  he  is  in  our  opinion  put  down  as  neglectful,  and  if  a  man  is  neglect- 
ful he  certainly  is  incompetent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case  of  n^ligence  in  his  experience? — A.  No;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  You  have  known  him  personally  for  some  years?- A.  Yes;  I  have  known 
him  since  1898.  I  do  not  know  where  he  worked  after  he  left  the  Union  Depot 
except  hearing  of  him — I  think  it  was  the  Nickel  Plate— no;  not  the  Nickel  Plate, 
but  the  Pan  Handle;  I  think  he  ran  a  boiler  there. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  stenographer  read  his  notes  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
affidavit  which  he  submitted  to  us?— A.  Why,  yes;  I  should  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Clarke.  They  will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the  witness. 

(The  stenographer  read  from  the  affidavit  above  referred  to  as  follows:) 

**  And  further  this  deponent  says  that  from  the  15th  day  of  December,  1899,  up 
to  January  29, 1900,  the  deponent  was  employed  as  stationary  engineer  to  Keenan 
Brothers  at  813-317  South  Canal  street,  and  while  so  employed  for  said  Eeenan 
Brothers  the  engine  was  kept  in  good  order,  and  that  the  blow-off  cock,  the 
boilers,  and  all  other  parts  were  kept  by  deponent  in  good  order,  repair,  and  con- 
dition; that  said  blow-off  cocks  were  not  left  by  deiK>nent  at  any  time.  And 
further  deponent  saith  not. 

"Lawrence  Anderson." 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  He  says  thai  is  what  be  put  in  an  affidavit  and  submitted 
to  yon. — ^A.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  both  of  ns  testify  under  oath;  I  say  he  did  not. 
If  he  makes  that  affidavit  that  is  all  we  reqnire. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  He  had  the  affidavit  here  signed  and  attested.^A.  He 
never  made  any  snch  affidavit  as  that  to  ns;  he  8imi)ly  said  he  was  employed 
tiiere.  Now,  I  state  to  this  commission,  and  I  stated  in  my  note  to  the  mayor, 
that  the  moment  he  makes  that  affidavit,  snch  as  he  specifies  there,  we  will 
consider  the  issuing  of  that  license. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicaoo,  III.,  March  »9, 1900. 

TESTDCOVT  OF  MR.  JOHH  BURKE, 

Business  Agents  Progressive  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers,  Chicago,  HI, 

The  8i)ecial  subcommission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.25  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  4.35  p.  m.  Mr.  John  Burke,  of  Chicago,  business  agent  of  the  pro- 
gressive association  of  stationary  engineers,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Give  your  name,  i)ost-office  address,  and  occupation. — A. 
John  Burke.    I  live  at  JSTo.  847  Michigan  avenue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  to  the  commission, 
Mr.  Burke. — A.  In  this  particular  case  I  have,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  paper 
about  this  man  Anderson.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  he  reported  at  our  umon 
on  a  Tuesday  evening  that  he  had  been  discharged  from  Keenan  Brothers  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  became  a  member  of  our  union,  and  the  matter,  of  course, 
was  referred  to  me,  being,  as  I  was^  business  agent  of  the  union.  After  the 
meeting  I  asked  Mr.  Anderson  to  go  with  me  the  next  day  to  Keenan  Brothers, 
which  he  refused  to  do.  He  said  that  he  would  not  work  uiere  any  more.  Then 
I  told  him  to  give  me  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  I  should  know  what  I  was  up 
against.  He  said  they  brought  up  a  lot  of  chsu*ges;  the  engine  ^ot  hot  a  couple 
of  times,  and  they  made  up  a  list  of  charges.  The  next  mormng  I  went  with 
him;  he  went  as  far  as  the  factory,  and  went  into  the  engine  room  there  and 
would  not  go  on  with  me.  I  went  in  and  saw  Mr.  Keenan  and  told  him  what  I 
wanted.  I  was  not  going  to  insist  on  reinstating  this  man  if  his  story  was  not 
true.  Mr.  Keenan  told  me  that  this  man  had  gone  away  and  left  the  blow-off  cock 
partly  open.  In  that  place,  when  you  blow  the  boiler  off,  it  gpes  into  a  cast-iron 
catch  basin,  and  when  it  is  full  it  has  to  be  siphoned  out,  or  it  will  run  all  over 
the  boiler  room.  That  is  what  it  did.  The  foreman  or  night  watchman  got  in 
in  time  to  save  it  from  burning  out  the  boiler.  He  pulled  the  furnaces  and,  of 
course,  he  lost  steam  while  he  was  doing  so.  He  made  a  report  to  Keenan  of  the 
matter,  and  Keenan  said:  **  Do  not  say  anything  until  the  engineer  is  here  to-night 
and  make  your  statement  before  him."  The  watchman  tola  this  man  Keenan,  in 
presence  of  the  engineer,  Anderson,  that  Anderson  had  promised  to  fix  it  up  all 
right  with  him;  that  he  would  pay  him  if  he  would  tell  a  lie,  and  say  that  the 
cock  leaked.  Yet  he  comes  up  here  and  tells  you  that  it  was  a  prejudice  of  Mr. 
Doyle  that  kept  him  from  his  work.  I  fetched  the  report  back  to  the  union.  He 
would  not  go  with  me  to  face  this  man.  They  have  also  preferred  charges  to  the 
board  of  examining  engineers,  and  they  refused  to  issue  a  license  until  he  should 
go  over  to  Mr.  Keenan  and  clear  himself.    That  he  refused  to  do.    He  went  and 

g>t  a  position  and  got  his  manager  to  go  and  see  Keenan  and  ask  Mr.  Keenan. 
e  repeated  what  he  had  told  me,  that  tnis  young  man  would  have  got  his  license 
if  he  had  done  so  and  so.  So  he  fetched  a  lawyer,  and  I  was  instructed  A*om  the 
union  to  ^o  and  see  Mr.  Keenan  again.  He  told  me  that  he  would  stand  by  what 
he  had  said  and  would  testify  to  it  in  court;  that  he  considered  well  everything 
before  he  discharged  that  man,  and  he  would  not  take  him  back  under  any  con- 
sideration, and  would  not  repudiate  what  he  said  to  me.  When  he  would  not  the 
board  refused  the  license. 

The  trial  came  up  last  Thursday,  I  believe,  and  I  was  called  on  by  the  board, 
and  all  we  got  out  of  Mr.  Anderson  was  that  he  didn't  leave  the  valve  open. 
Tet  he  would  not  go  to  Mr.  Keenan  with  me ;  and  he  would  not  make  an  affidavit 
even  that  he  did  not  let  the  water  out  of  the  boiler.  The  second  time  I  went  back 
he'told  me  that  was  the  second  time  it  had  occurred.  The  first  time  he  said 
nothing  about  it.    He  said  the  man  was  careless,  and  when  he  was  careless  he 
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considered  him  incompetent,  and  he  wonld  not  'reinstate  him.    That  is  all  the 
statement  I  want  to  make,  jnst  to  show  that  there  was  no  prejudice  in  his  case 
whatever,  because  he  was  a  member  of  our  nnion  at  that  time.    There  was  no 
reason  why  We  should  have  any  prejudice. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


CracAGO,  III..  March ^9, 1900. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  lOL  PATEIGE  HcOAEBT, 

BoUer  Manufacturer,  Chicago, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.  March  29, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  4.45  p.  m.  Mr.  Patrick  McGarry  was 
sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  state  your  name.— A.  Patrick  McGarry. 
Occupation. — ^A.  JSoiler  maker  and  manufacturer. 
You  carry  on  the  Washington  Steam  Boiler  Works? — A.  Yes. 
Are  you  running  now? — ^A.  Yes. 

How  long  have  you  been  carrying  on  this  business  in  Chicago?— A.  Nineteen 
years. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  do  you  ordinarily  employ?— A.  At  the  present  time  I 
average  20.  Last  f  aU  I  had  as  high  as  40.  In  1898  and  1894  and  1895  I  did  not 
average  10.    In  1889, 1890,  and  up  to  1892  I  ran  as  high  as  50. 

Q.  Is  business  better  now  than  it  was  during  the  dull  period? — A.  Business  is 
better  now  than  it  was  a  year  or  two  years  ago,  and  has  oeen  better  in  my  busi- 
ness since  last  May  than  it  was. 

Q.  Is  your  business  injuriously  affected  by  these  labor  difficulties  here?— A.  No; 
because  I  do  not  allow  it  to  interfere  witti  my  business. 

Q.  Is  the  market  for  your  boilers  almost  wholly  local?— A.  No;  I  have  done 
work  all  over  the  country;  done  work  for  the  West  Indian  Islands;  done  work  for 
Africa  and  South  America. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  the  most  of  your  boilers?— ^A.  Not  boilers — tanks  for  ice 
machines,  making  artificial  ice. 

Q.  You  sell  the  most  of  them,  then,  outside  of  Chicago?— A.  I  build  that  work 
for  the  x>eople  that  build  the  machines,  that  have  the  contract  for  the  machines. 
They  require  tanks  for  the  water  to  freeze.  I  take  that  like  a  subcontract  from 
them.  Those  tanks  have  gone,  as  I  say,  all  over.  Two  years  ago  I  had  a  man  in 
Jamaica,  4  months.  I  have  had  men  from  Portland,  Oreg. ,  to  Pensacola,  Fla. ,  and 
from  Philadelphia  to  Denver. 

Q.  Is  there  competition  in  your  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  to  sell,  then,  in  comx)etition  with  makers  who  live  outside  of 
Chicago?— A.  Yes;  I  have  competition,  what  we  call  local  competition,  in  these 
places  where  they  were  going. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  put  in  comi)etition  bids  usually  in  order  to  get  business?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  give  an  account  of  the  labor  difficulty  to 
which  reference  has  been  made. — A.  I  was  notified  in  the  spring,  about  the  latter 
end  of  March  or  April,  of  1899,  that  the  boiler  makers  were  goins  to  demand  an 
8-hour  day,  and  as  near  as  x>ossible  as  much  pay  for  8  hours'  work  as  I  was  then 

fiving  for  9.  I  did  not  have  any  talk  wjth  any  of  them.  It  passed  along  until 
uly .  In  July  two  of  my  men  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  the  boil^  makers  were 
going  out  on  strike  for  8  hours.  '  *  Well,"  I  said ,  *  *  I  don  t  want  you  fellows  to  go  on 
strike. "  *  *  Well,  will  you  sign  the  scale?  Will  you  sign  the  agreement?  "  I  said ,  *  *  I 
will  on  conditions. "  *  *  What  are  the  conditions?  *'  *  *  That  you  get  somebody  else  to 
sign  your  agreement ;  I  will  follow  him.  I  was  the  first  one  to  sign  your  agree- 
ment in  18fiS  for  9  hours.  I  got  the  blame  for  being  the  cause  of  the  boiler  makers 
getting  9  hours.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  more  trouble."  In  the  course  of  3 
or  4  days  they  brought  the  agreement  to  me  signed  by  2  or  8  of  my  competitors 
here  in  the  city,  ana  I  very  willingly  signed  it.  I  corifeider  it  long  enough,  not 
for  a  boiler  maker  alone,  but  for  any  man,  to  work.  I  worked  at  boiler  making 
myself ;  never  worked  at  anything  else  but  boiler  making  and  running  the  shop 
since  I  was  1 3  years  and  6  months  old.  I  signed  5  years  indentures  in  the  Queen% 
Island  shipbuilding  works,  Belfast,  North  of  Ireland,  on  the  15th  day  of  February, 
1869 ;  never  earned  a  cent  at  anything  else.    I  have  seen  the  time  I  could  not  lift 
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my  hands  to  wash  my  face  at  night,  with  my  shonlders  aching  bo;  and  when  a 
yoong ,  strong,  healthy  man,  temperate  and  steady,  g^ts  in  that  condition  it  is  time 
to  reance  his  honrs  of  labor. 

How  many  honrs  did  yon  work  then?— A.  Ten.  That  was  in  this  conntry. 
That  was  in  this  conntry?— A.  Yes.  I  never  was  so  tired  in  England.  I  saw 
an  account  in  the  papers  of  what  Mr.  Chalmers  said.  I  am  only  saying  what  I 
read.  He  said  that  nnions  are  the  worst  trusts  that  there  are — ^labor  nmons.  If 
he  has  said  so  I  mnst  respectfully  contradict  him.  I  say  labor  unions  are  the 
best  thing  that  ever  came  up  for  the  workingmen.  Were  it  not  for  the  labor 
unions  in  this  country  to-day  the  workingmen  would  be  worse  off  than  slaves 
were  before  emancipation.  The  plantation  owners  furnished  a  comfortable  cabin 
for  them  to  live  in,  furnished  tnem  clothing,  furnished  them  proper  food,  and 
furnished  them  doctors'  attendance  if  they  were  sick,  because  it  was  for  his  own 
benefit.  The  great  majority  of  employers  to-day  do  not  care  how  their  working- 
men  are  housed,  how  they  are  clothed^how  they  are  fed,  or  whether  their  children 
have  a  bite  to  eat  or  a  shoe  to  put  their  foot  in  to  go  to  school. 

Q.  Do  you  make  that  charge  M^ainst  the  employers  in  Chicago,  or  of  those  all 
over  the  country?— A.  In  ffeneral;  all  over  this  country.  I  have  no  use  for  the 
British  Government,  but  the  British  Government  looks  out  for  the  workingmen 
a  great  deal  better  than  either  the  American  Government  or  any  other  government. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  those  who  work  for  the  Government  or  those  wno  work  for 
people  generally?— A.  Those  who  work  for  people  g^nendly.  They  pass  better 
laws  than  any  other  nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  worMn^en.  I  left  Liverpool 
in  1871.  At  that  time  boiler  makers  were  getting  36  shillmgs  a  week  for  working 
10  hours.  I  went  back  there  for  the  benefit  of  my  health  m  1875,  and  I  went  to 
work  there^  I  only  intended  to  take  a  trip,  but  I  went  to  work  there.  I  got  88 
shillingsa  week,  working  9  hours.  A  9-hour  law  was  passed  by  Parliament  in 
1872.  When  the  English  Government  or  any  other  government  can  make  a  law 
that  workingmen  shall  only  work  9  hours  I  consider  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  be  at  the  tail  end. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  complexity  of  our  political  system,  under  which 
States  can  do  certain  things  which  theGOneral  Government  can  not  do? — A.  No. 
I  do  not  bother  much  in  politics.  I  should  make  a  mighty  poor  politician.  I 
understand  there  is  now  in  the  statutes  of  Illinois  a  law,  passed  in  1868,  which 
provides  that  8  hours  is  a  legal  day's  work.  I  also  understand  that  8  hours  con- 
stitutes a  da^'s  work  for  the  United  States  Government. 

Cj.  You  tmnk  that  all  the  States,  then,  if  they  have  the  x>ower,  should  pass 
8-hour  laws  to  correspond  with  the  8-hour  laws  of  the  GOneral  Government? — 
A.  Well,  no,  not  exactly.  There  is  ^uite  a  difference  in  various  trades,  but  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  this  striking  business  could  be  avoided  if  the  employer  would 
take  the  workingpnan's  place  for  a  week  or  so,  and  vice  versa;  or  i^idly,  if  they 
would  look  at  it  in  that  light.  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  with  tne  men  I 
have  employed,  for  the  reason  that  I  tell  you,  I  have  been  working  myself,  and 
I  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  in  this  19  years  that  I  have  been  employing 
men,  that  in  2  or  8  months  I  may  be  looking  for  a  job  myself.  Because  a  man  is 
running  a  business  that  doesn't  make  him  independent  by  any  means.  It  doesn't 
prove  that  he  won't  have  to  go  around  to  some  other  person  some  day  to  ask  for 
a  job  himself.  Therefore  I  have  tried  to  treat  the  men  as  I  should  wish  to  be 
treated  myself,  and  I  can  say  that  that  has  been  reciprocal. 

Q.  How  many  hours  are  your  men  working  now?— A.  Eight  hours. 

Q.  Is  the  8-hour  day  observed  in  all  the  factories  of  your  competitors  in 
Chicajo?— A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  successfully  carry  on  yotu:  business?— A.  I  have  done  better  since 
last  August  than  I  did  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  or  for  three  years  before. 

Q.  Do  the  men  do  as  much  work  in  8  hours  as  they  did  in  a  longer  day 
before?— A.  No;  I  won't  say  that  they  do  as  much,  but  they  do  it  with  a  great 
deal  more  of  ease,  and  they  do  it  with  a  great  deal  more  of  pleasure;  and  I  believe 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  I  kept  tab  on  the  amount  of  work  done,  I  should 
find  they  had  done  just  as  much  as  they  did  when  they  were  working  an  hour 
longer. 

Q.  In  that  way  you  can  afford  to  give  them  an  8-hour  day?— A.  I  could  afford 
to  give  it.  • 

Q.  If  they  did  not,  could  you  afford  it?— A.  No. 

Q.  After  all,  don't  you  have  to  be  governed  by  the  business  conditions  in  run- 
ning your  shop? — ^A.  You  must  be  governed  in  any  country  by  the  supply  and 
demand.  If  the  work  was  to  be  done — there  are  men  working  boiler  makers  in 
this  city  and  paying  them  32  or  85  cents  an  hour,  and  I  would  very  willingly  give 
them  50  before  I  would  lose  that  work.  r^  ^ 
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Q.  It  woxild  be  safer  for  yon  to  have  a  law  requiring  your  competitors  to  limit 
the  hours  of  work  in  their  shops  to  the  same  limits  you  observe,  would  it  not? — 
A.  No;  I  sdiould  not  wish  to  enforce  a  law  on  any  man. 

<^.  How  can  you  safely  carry  on  business  in  competition  with  others  who  work 
their  men  longer  hours  than  you  do?— A.  For  the  reason — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  an^  different  or  not,  but  I  consider  I  have  got  the  best  men  in  Chicago.  I 
try  to  pick  them.  I  have  men  with  me  who  have  been  raised  from  boys  with  me; 
heated  rivets  with  me  when  I  was  working  myself. 

Q.  Then  it  is  on  account  of  the  superior  quality  of  your  men,  and  perhaps  your 
own  good  management,  that  you  are  able  to  take  the  nsk  of  competing  with  omers 
who  work  their  men  a  longer  time  than  you  do? — ^A.  I  will  try  to  explain  to  jorx, 
I  sent  men  to  Jamaica  2  years  ago.  I  never  gave  a  second  thought  from  the  time 
those  men  went  away  till  the  day  they  came  home.  I  could  go  to  bed  at  night, 
go  to  sleep,  and  not  bother.  I  Imew  my  interests  were  looked  after  as  well,  in 
fact,  in  some  instances  better,  than  if  I  were  there  xnyself .  I  have  men,  as  I  told 
you ,  aU  over  this  country.  They  never  bother  me.  They  know  I  place  confidence 
m  them.  I  will  say  that  confidence  has  never  been  misplaced,  while  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  all  boiler  makers  are  angels,  by  a  jugful,  I  consider  that  boiler  makers, 
if  treated  right,  are  just  as  good  a  class  and  as  honorable  as  any  class  in  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country.  Like  everything  else,  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule. 

Q.  Suppose  the  other  boiler  makers,  your  competitors,  had  just  as  good  men  as 
you  have  and  treated  them  just  as  well,  and  managed  their  business  with  the 
same  ability  with  which  you  manage  yours,  and  they  worked  their  men  a  longer 
time  than  you  work  yours,  should  you  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  general  market 
where  you  sell  your  goods? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  Of  course  an  hour  or  2 
hours  in  a  day  amounts  to  something.  For  one  man  it  won*t  cost  a  great  deal. 
When  you  come  to  work  20  men  it  counts.  I  believe  the  trouble  with  the  most 
of  the  employers  is  that  they  are  too  much  on  the  get-rich-quick  business.  They 
want  everytMng,  and  they  don't  want  to  let  the  working^en  have  their  fair  share 
of  it.    I  believe  that  is  the  trouble  with  a  great  majority  of  the  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  lar^  majority  of  the  employers 
of  labor  in  this  coxmtiy  have  themselves  been  workinraien? — A.  Tes;  and  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  the  employers  of  labor  in  this  country  never 
had  any  practiciu  experience.  They  have  had  quite  a  good  school  education. 
Some  of  them  have  been  through  college.  They  form  an  association  or  a  corpora- 
tion, and  practically  they  know  perfectly  well.  They  can  figure  what  the  cost  of 
the  material  is,  and  they  can  figure  what  the  profits  should  oe,  but  they  can  not 
figure  what  a  man  is  able  to  do  for  a  day's  work.  Therefore  they  ^ess  to  a  great 
extent  about  the  labor,  the  most  expenrnve  commodity  that  there  is  in  a  contract. 
Or  they  will  go  to  work  and  hire  a  superintendent,  and  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten, 
to  my  practical  knowledge,  the  sux>enntendent  doesn't  know  any  more  than  they 
know.  He  has  a  first-class  classical  education,  and  when  they  come  to  figure  up 
and  balance  their  books  and  find  they  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger  the 
result  is,  they  say,  we  must  cut  down  wages. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  with  the  boiler  makers  of  the  country— that  they  are  men 
witnout  practical  experience?— A.  There  are  a  great  many  gentlemen  running 
boiler  shops  who  are  xnractical  boiler  makers — worked  themselves. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  rule  among  all  industries  where  mechanics  are  employed  that 
the  men  work  their  way  up  until  they  become  foremen  and  superintendents;  is 
not  that  the  role  in  the  country? — ^A.  Yes;  but,  as  I  explained  to  you,  in  a  corpora- 
tion many  of  them  have  had  no  experience  at  all. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule?— A.  No;  I  can  not  say  it  is  the 
exception.  I  should  say  it  is  the  majority  of  cases,  in  my  experience.  I  believe 
it  is  easier  for  the  workmgmen  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  an  employer  when 
that  employer  has  been  a  workingman  himself. 

Q.  No  doubt  about  that.  A  man  who  has  been  a  workingman  himself  ought  to 
have  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions,  and  sympathy  correspondingly;  but  do  you 
not  think  it  is  true  that  a  very  large  number,  a  majority,  in  fact,  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  the  country  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  undertakings  are  men  who 
themselves  have  arisen  from  the  ranks  of  labor;  who  started  out  as  poor  boys? — 
A.  In  a  majority  of  cases?  I  have  not  met  them.  It  may  be.  I  wout  say  that  it 
is.  But  in  my  practical  experience  with  men  that  are  doing  business,  that  are 
running  shops  and  employing  men  in  the  various  mechanical  industries,  I  have 
met  more  that  have  not  had  any  practical  training  than  I  have  of  the  class  you 
speak  of — ^who  have  risen  from  working  boys. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  the  great 
engineer  strike  in  England  a  few  years  ago?— A.  No;  nothing  but  what  I  have 
read.  -  o 
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Q.  You  say  you  worked  there  as  late  aa  1875?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  yonr  idea  what  bron^t  about  that  freait  strike  in  England 
and  Scotland  and  Ireland? — A.  Well,  the  En^sh  mechanics  are  like  the  American 
mechanics— are  getting  better  educated.  With  education  comes  intelligence. 
Instead  of  8i>ending  their  time  around  saloons  and  bowling  alleys  enjoying  them- 
selves they  sit  down  and  talk  the  matter  over  how  they  can  better  their  condition, 
just  the  same  as  the  American  mechanics  do  to-day;  and  thev  thought  if  they 
could  get  a  shorter  working  day  it  would  be  so  much  for  their  benefit. 

Q.  What  working  day  did  they  have?— A.  They  were  working^  10  hours. 

O.  The  same  as  is  being  worked  in  this  country  generally?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  a  long  ana  bitter  struggle,  and  one  which  the  men  lost  finally? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know.    I  did  not  follow  thatT 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  British  Government  was  ahead  of  this  oountry  in  the 
matter  of  taking  care  of  the  workingmen.  I  was  wondering  if  they  were  work- 
ing 10  hours  a  day  over  there,  and  what  it  was  they  struck  for  if  the  Government 
was  taking  such  good  care  of  them.  What  cause  had  they  to  strike. — ^A.  That 
engineers*  strike  was  not  for  shorter  hours.  It  was  for  higher  wages.  They  had 
9  hours  at  that  time;  and  when  I  spoke  of  what  the  British  Gk)vemment — I  wish 
it  understood  I  have  no  use  for  the  British  Government  at  aU,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent—but I  say  they  have  passed  better  laws  there  than  in  any  other  nation. 
They  passed  the  PliAisoll  bill;  they  passed  the  9-hour  bill. 

Q.  The  9-hour  bill— in  Government  work?— A.  All  work;  or,  as  they  call  it,  54 
hours  a  week.  And  they  have  a  commission,  as  I  read  now,  which  investigates 
all  difficulties  like  this  in  Chicago  now. 

Q.  Are  not  the  American  workingmen  opposed,  as  a  rule — and  the  i>eople  too — 
to  Government  paternalism?  Would  not  tne  American  workingmen  prefer  to 
get  8  hours  through  their  unions  rather  than  have  the  Government  give  it  to 
them?— A.  That  I  can  not  answer. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  line  alon^  which  they  are  working,  and  is  not  that  the  line 
along  which  they  are  succeeding? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  are  the  25,000  coal  miners  in  the  State  of  Illinois  doing,  and  how  did 
they  get  their  8  hours? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  believe  that  if  the 
mechanics,  the  workingmen,  and  the  employers  will  get  together  and  arbitrate  the 
question,  that  will  be  the  proper  way;  but  what  will  you  do  in  a  case  where  one  of 
these  big-headed  fellows  says  there  is  nothing  to  arlntrate? 

Q.  That  is  getting  away  from  this  question.  We  have  had  many  employers  of 
labor  before  the  commission,  here  and  elsewhere,  and  the  testimony  of  these 
employers  almost  invariably  is  that  the  American  mechanic,  hour  for  hour,  will 
turn  out  a  greater  product  than  the  English  mechanic  or  the  mechanic  of  the 
Continent.  They  say  they  are  better  housed;  that  they  are  better  fed;  that  they 
are  better  clothed;  that  they  are  better  educated;  they  live  under  better  condi- 
tions generally,  and  those  are  the  reasons  they  ^ve  in  accounting  for  their  ability 
to  turn  out  a  greater  product  than  the  English  or  Continental  mechanics.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  would  have  to  say  on  that  point.— A.  I  say  the 
American  mechanic  will  turn  out  more  work  in  2  days  than  the  Continental  will 
in  8  in  any  branch  of  business.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  wish  to  ma^e  light 
of  the  English  mechanic  or  the  Continental  mechanic  or  European  mechanic  at 
any  time.  The  greatest  mechanics  that  can  be  are  in  England.  There  are  no 
better.  There  are  as  good,  but  they  can  not  be  beaten;  but  they  fool  their  time 
away,  which  would  not  do  in  this  country.  There  is  more  energy;  there  is  more 
**  get  u^)  and  get "  in  this  country  than  there  is  there,  and,  speaking  from  the  prac- 
tical point,  as  soon  as  the  English  and  Continental  mechanic  comes  over  here  it 
is  contagious — the  disease  is  contagious.  They  vnll  do  more  work  here  in  2  days 
than  they  will  there  in  3,  and  they  will  do  it  with  greater  ease.  Therefore  I 
should  wish  to  know  why  some  of  these  gentlemen  wno  are  objecting  to  giving 
9  hours  to  machinists  in  this  city  and  8  nours  to  boiler  makers  would  not  take 
their  work  to  England.  It  is  all  * '  bosh. "  They  know  they  would  lose  every  cent 
they  have  got,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  either  England  or  any  other  country  cut- 
ting out  the  American  mechanic. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  in  view  of  all  these  demands,  that  the  American  workin^pnan 
has  anything  to  complain  of  as  regards  his  Government's  treatment  of  hun  as 
compared  with  the  Government  treatment  of  English  and  Scotch  and  Irish  me- 
chanics?— ^A.  I  should  like  to  say,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  offer  a  suggestion 

Q.  Certainly.— A.  That  in  case  of  any  difficulty  between  employers  and  their 
employees,  that  should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Failing  to  do  so,  there  should 
be  a  law;  in  other  words,  compulsory  arbitration.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  workingman  will  always  be  found  to  be  in 
the  right.  ^  , 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Now,  since  yon  have  spoken  abont  the  great  advantage 
the  Englishman  has— as  to  what  his  Government  does  for  him — the  English  me- 
chanic, what  wonld  you  advise  the  American  GK>vemment  to  do  for  the  American 
mechanic?— A.  Jnst  what  I  have  suggested. 

Q.  Compulsory  arbitration? — ^A.  Compulsory  afbitration  is  necessary.  I  do 
not  believe  in  compulsion  in  any  case,  l^ow,  I  understand  from  the  men  that 
are  working  for  me  that  they  are  willing  to  arbitrate  this  question  with  their 
employers  with  regard  to  the  8  hours.  They  demand  that  they  should  continue 
on  9  hours.  Well,  right  here,  I  hope  that  the  boiler  makers  in  Chicago  will  never 
work  0  hours  aeain  as  long  as  there  is  a  heaven  above  me.  Just  as  I  said  in  the 
first  place,  sir,  I  consider  8  hours  long  enough  for  any  workingman  to  have  to 
work,  and  I  consider  that  any  employer,  if  he  can  not  make  money  enough  to  live 
decently  and  comfortably,  ought  to  sell  out  and  carry  a  hand  organ  or  do  some- 
thing else. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  utilization  of  elec- 
tricity will  ultimately  make  it  necessary  to  still  further  reduce  the  hours  of  labor 
if  everybody  is  to  have  employment? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  will  not  say 
that,  sir.  It  would  not  do  for  the  workingman  to  lie  in  bed  until  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  go  to  work  at  10,  and  go  to  luncn  and  work  4  hours. 

Q.  Why  might  he  not  have  his  club  privileges  and  lie  abed  until  8  or  10  o'clock, 
as  well  as  the  banker  or  professional  man?— A.  If  the  improvements  in  labor- 
saving  machinery  keep  up  in  the  next  10  years  as  thev  have  in  the  last  10, 1 
might  say  2  hours  would  be  long  enough  for  them  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  familiarized  yourself  with  the  condition  in  the 
building  trades  here? — ^A.  No;  1  do  not  know.  I  do  very  little  work  around  the . 
buildings  in  Chicago.  All  the  work  I  do  is  repair  work.  I  make  more  money  on 
one  reiMur  job  than  I  do  on  building  10  bouers.  I  can  not  make  a  foreman's 
wages  in  building  boilers,  for  the  reason  that  in  our  buildings  here,  to  a  gresAi 
extent  in  this  city,  some  contractor  sets  the  whole  thing— the  steam  heating— and 
he  goes  to  work  and  looks  all  over  where  he  can  get  the  cheai)est  job.  He  goes  to 
some  place  where  they  make  boilers  by  the  mile,  and  they  are  cut  oflP  in  different 
lengths  as  they  are  ordered.  I  have  not  got  money  enough  to  invest  to  carry 
mile-long  boilers. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  favor  of  arbitrating.  Can  you  suggest  a  plan  by  which  these 
people  in  the  building  trades  could  get  together? — ^A.  Well,  sir 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  If  you  do  not  know  the  conditions A.  (Interrupting.) 

I  Imow  that  I  consider  that  the  unions — ^what  I  have  met  with  them  in  Chicago- 
intelligent,  honorable,  honest  men.  They  are  only  looking  for  what  they  consider 
is  right,  and  I  think  if  the  employers  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  they  are  it 
would  be  very  easily  settled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  There  would  not  be  any  quarrel  then?— A.  Yes;  they 
always  get  pugnacious,  sir;  and  they  are  both  of  tnem  honest,  and  one  man  says, 
*'I  am  goingtogetthebestof  you,"andtheother8ays,*'No;  I  willbedamnedif  you 
do."  It  is  pretty  hard  to  come  to  an  agreement,  but  I  believe,  in  the  difficulty  at 
the  present  time,  if  the  representatives  of  the  various  unions  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  contractors  could  come  together  with  good  feeling  tiiat  they  could 
very  easily  settle  the  difficulty.  There  is  one  thing  I  wish  you  to  understand, 
gentlemen,  if  it  is  as  the  press  represents,  that  it  is  rule  or  ruin  with  the  con- 
&actor8,  that  ^ey  must ''  bust"  the  building  trades  council,  I  say  then  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  coming  to  an  amicable  settlement,  because  the  building 
trades  cotmcil  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  exist  as  the  contractors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  There  are  some  84  different  trades  represented  in  the 
building  trades  council,  and  I  should  like  your  opinion  as  to  whether  they  alone 
can  armtrate,  or  whether  it  has  got  to  be  a  settlement  all  along  the  line  in  order 
to  have  it  effectual? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  can  not  very  well  express 
an  opinion  of  that  kind,  not  being  familiar  with  the  agreement  or  arrangements  of 
the  Duilding  trades  council. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  study  that  problem,  Mr.  McGterry,  and  talk  it  over  with 
your  associates,  because  it  seems  to  me— I  am  not  speaking  for  anybody  but 
myself— that  there  is  the  central  point  of  the  problem  here  in  Chicago  at  this 
present  time.  All  are  willing  enough  to  arbitrate,  apparently,  but  it  seems  to  be 
difficuk  to  resort  to  the  old  method  of  arbitrating  between  one  trade  and  the  con- 
tractors, for  the  reason  that  so  many  other  trades  are  involved,  and  therefore 
there  has  got  to  be  some  general  agreement,  or  else  they  can  not  go  along  with 
their  work.— A.  Well,  sir,  the  workingman's  capital  is  his  labor.  He  has  just  as 
much  right  to  get  a  high  price  for  that  labor  as  the  merchant  has  to  get  a  high 
price  for  his  goods.  If  there  is  a  combination  of  employers  which  actually  pay 
the  pric^—    I  am  only  speaking  from  reading.    I  am  in  no  combination  in 
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any  way.  I  run  my  business  by  myself,  and  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  any 
combination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  a  union  or  combination?— A.  No,  sir.  I  would  not 
be  dictated  to  by  a  union  or  combination;  but  I  say  right  here  I  have  never  iiad 
any  reason  to  find  any  fault  with  anything  the  boiler  makers*  union  has  asked.  I 
never  found  anything  unreasonable  in  wnat  they  have  asked.  But  it  is  an  old 
saying  that  '*  Money  makes  the  mare  go,"  and  the  combination  of  emplovers  cer- 
tamly  has  a  great  deal  more  money  than  the  combination  of  workmen.  You  have 
got  to  fight  tne  devil  with  fire,  and  the  only  way  to  fight  that  combination  is  to 
get  all  lx>die8  of  workmen  to  join  together,  and  make  an  injury  to  one  an  injury 
to  the  whole.  If  I  was  a  working  boilermaker  a^ain  I  would  belong  to  the  union, 
and  would  consider  it  to  the  interest  of  my  umon  to  be  afi^ated  with  the  other 
unions  connected  with  the  building  trades  council.    I  have  told  my  men  so. 

Testimony  closed. 

Whereupon,  at  5.^  p.  m.,  the  subcommission  took  a  recess  until  7.80  p.  m. 


Chicago,  March  S9^  J900. 

TESTMOFSr  OF  ME.  VICTOE  FALKEHAU, 

Oeneral  Building  Contractor^  Chicago, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  29, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicaf^,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  7  p.  m.  Mr.  Victor  Falkenau  was 
sworn  as  a  witnesd  and  testified  as  follows : 

Tour  post-office  address?— A.  110  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

And  your  occupation? — A.  General  contractor. 

Is  there  a  central  bodjr  of  building  contractors  in  Chicago?— A.  Yes. 

What  is  the  name  of  it? — A.  The  building  contractors'  council. 

Are  you  a  member  of  that  council? — ^A.  I  am. 

An  officer?— A.  Chairman  of  the  members'  committee  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Q.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  give  your 
testimony  concerning  the  industrial  conditions  in  Chicago,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  biuldin^  trades. — A.  For  the  purpose  of  making  it  more  concise,  we  have 
seen  fit  to  divide  the  various  branches,  and  I  will  make  the  oi)ening  statement. 
(Beading:) 

**  In  the  year  1894  several  organizations  of  mechanics  in  the  building  trades  of 
this  city,  having  had  considerable  trouble  up  to  that  date  by  reason  of  being 
unable  to  force  a  compliance  with  their  demands  upon  the  contractors  and 
owners  who  were  erecting  buildings,  organized  and  formed  what  is  now  known 
as  the  building  trades  council.  It  consisted  at  that  time  of  representatives  desig- 
nated as  delegates  from  each  separate  organization  affiliated  with  it  in  the  build- 
ing trades  and  at  that  time  proi>erly  organized. 

**  In  looking  around  for  a  most  effective  way  in  which  to  compel  obedience  to 
their  demands,  not  only  by  building  contractors  and  owners,  but  by  laboring  men 
and  mechanics  of  all  classes  who  were  not  affiliated  with  their  separate  ci^aniza- 
tions,  they  inaugurated  what  is  now  known  as  the  sympathetic  strike.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  sympathetic  strike  is,  where  the  contractor  or  mechanic  is  employed 
upon  a  building  where  there  are  other  mechanics  belonging  to  the  dijfferent  unions 
of  the  building  trades  council,  and  the  nonunion  mecnanic  refuses  to  connect 
himself  with  their  organizations,  or  the  contractor  refuses  to  obey  the  mandates 
of  the  walking  delegate,  all  of  the  union  mechanics  and  laborers  upon  the  job 
immediately  quit  work,  and  the  progress  upon  the  building  is  immediately 
stopped  and  work  absolutely  ceases  until  the  demands  of  the  building  trades 
council  are  complied  with. 

**By  this  means  they  have  been  enabled  to  increase  their  membership  and 
power  by  compelling  all  lines  in  the  building  trades  to  come  within  their  ranks, 
and  compelling  the  contractors  aild  owners  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  building 
trades  council  and  to  support  rules  and  regulations  of  the  different  unions  affib- 
ated  with  that  body  which  they  know  are  both  arrogant  and  unjust,  not  only  to 
their  own  sense  of  intelligence,  but  to  the  welfare  of  the  general  public  as  well. 

''If  an  owner,  architect,  or  contractor  did  not  do  as  the  walking  delegate 
requested,  no  matter  how  trifling  might  be  the  complaint,  a  sympathetic  strike 
was  immediately  ordered,  and  work  upon  the  builmng  was  left  to  stand  until 
the  demands  of  the  delegate  were  complied  witii.    If  a  member^of  one  of  the 
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umoiis  afBliated  with  the  coimoil  should  be  fined  for  disobeying  any  of  the  mles 
of  his  organization,  the  contractor  who  was  employing  him  was  in  variably  com- 
pelled eitiier  to  guarantee  or  see  that  the  fine  was  paid.  They  have  even  gone  to 
the  extent  of  caUing  a  synapathetic  str^e  until  the  matter  of  one  of  their  own 
rules  was  adjusted  to  their  satisfaction  before  tiiey  would  permit  the  building 
upon  which  he  was  working  at  the  time  to  go  forward  to  completion. 

**  Gradually  becoming  aware  of  their  power  and  ability  to  enforce  any  demand 
which  the^  might  choose  to  make,  whetner  just  or  unjust,  and  increasing  their 
membership  until  they  have  now  every  branch  of  the  building  industry  within 
their  ranks  and  under  their  control,  encouraged  bv  the  ease  with  which  they 
accomplished  this  and  secured  ahnost  any  demand  they  might  make  of  the  con- 
tractors, about  2  years  ago  they  be^^an  to  inaugurate  the  x>olicy  of  running  the 
building  interests  of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  suit  themselves,  and  under  such  rules 
as  they  might  choose  to  promulgate  without  any  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  con- 
tractor, the  owner,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  architect,  who  had  their  money 
invested  in  expensive  plants,  consisting  of  valuable  machinery  and  other  acces- 
sories necessary  for  the  proi)er  conduct  of  their  respective  lines  of  business;  with- 
out any  regard  for  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  less  regard  for  the  building  inter- 
est of  a  great  citv  like  the  city  of  Chicago. 

**  The  policy  of  the  right  of  the  shop  to  have  an  apprentice  was  the  first  move. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  only  2  or  3  of  the  82  trades  represented  in  the 
building  trades  council,  wherein  a  contractor,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  learn- 
ing his  own  trade,  and  gradually  through  his  intelligence  and  perseverance 
finally  reaching  the  position  of  a  contractor  in  his  line,  has  a  right,  if  ne  should  be 
fortunate  enough  to  nave  a  son  who  might  desire  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  to  allow  him  to  learn  the  trade  even  in  his  father's  own  establishment. 
Apprentices  at  the  present  time  are  absolutely  barred  in  all  of  the  most  remuner- 
ative branches  of  the  building  trades  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  This  of  necessity  com- 
pels contractors  and  othei*s  m  this  city  who  desire  to  have  their  boys  learn  a  trade 
to  send  them  outside  of  Chicago  to  x>erf ect  themselves  in  any  branch  of  industry 
which  they  might  choose  to  follow.  If  similar  organizations  to  the  building 
trades  council  in  all  other  cities  should  adopt  these  rules  we  should  actually  have 
to  import  from  Europe  all  of  our  labor. 

*'  The  absolute  pronibition  of  the  use  of  machinery  by  the  different  organiza- 
tions afBOdated  with  the  building  trades  council  was  the  next  move.  Thousi  nds 
of  dollars  si)ent  by  contractors  and  manufacturers  for  special  machinery  with 
which  to  cheax>en  the  cost  of  production  of  their  various  materials  has  been  for 
years  compelled  to  lie  idle  in  their  shops  and  yards;  those  more  notably  in  the 
case  of  the  stone  contractors,  which  matter  is  treated  fully  in  the  statement  of 
grievances  of  the  different  organizations. 

*'The  next  move  on  the  part  of  the  building  trade  council  was  limiting  the 
amount  of  work  that  a  mechanic  could  do  in  a  given  time." 

By  that,  gentlemen,  is  meant  the  plumbers,  who,  after  having  made  an  agree- 
ment, followed  it  up  a  month  later  oy  a  law  stating  the  amount  of  work  a  man 
might  do  in  a  day.  He  was  allowed,  according  to  their  rules,  to  set  1  wash  basin, 
1  closet,  1  bath  tub,  as  a  day's  work,  or  do  the  roughing  in  for  each  one  of  those 
for  a  day's  work;  or  a  gas  fitter  was  allowed  as  a  maximum  maybe  90  feet  of  gas 
pipe.  In  the  plumbers  that  would  not  be  equivalent  to  more  than  three-eighths 
ofa  day's  work,  and  for  that  8  hours'  work  they  insist  on  a  day's  pay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Each  piece  would  only  require  8  hours? — A. 
According  to  the  scale  no  man  was  aUowed,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  do  more 
thim  the  amount  I  have  mentioned.    (Witness  continues  to  read:) 

**  In  this  city,  where  8  hours  is  recognized  as  a  day's  labor,  in  order  that  the 
poor  mechanic  might  be  able  to  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  one  who  is 
more  skilled  and  more  rapid  in  his  work,  and  that  there  might  be  no  discrimina- 
tion between  the  two  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  employment,  the  amount  of 
work  that  each  one  could  do  in  a  given  time  of  8  hours  per  day  was  stipulated. 
The  building  trades  council  took  as  a  basis  to  regulate  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual the  amount  of  labor  and  material  which  the  inferior  man  could  do  in  this 
given  time. 

**  While  it  is  true  that  this  limitation  of  the  amount  of  work  does  not  extend  to 
all  branches  of  the  trades  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council,  at  the  same 
time  it  has  been  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  buil<^g  trades  council  by  their 
refusing  to  discipline  organizations  which  had  inaugurated  this  outrageous 
measurement  of  the  amount  of  work  that  a  man  should  do. 

**  The  contractors  of  the  city  of  Chicago  watched  with  a  certain  d^n^ee  of 
alarm  and  apprehension  the  rapid  gprowth  of  the  building  trades  council;  but  a 
great  many  of  these  contractors,  having  themselves  grown  from  the  ranks  of  the 
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different  tmions  before  they  were  afiUiated  with  the  building  trades  cotincil,  not 
being  antagonistic  to  the  organization  of  labor,  believed  that  the  bnilding  trades 
council  would  see  the  error  which  they  were  committing  and  at  the  proper  time 
compel  organizations  which  were  making  unjust  demands  to  retract  them  and  to 
conduct  their  associations  on  lines  of  justice  and  fairness  to  both  contractor  and 
journeyman. 

*'  The  contractors  bore  with  patience  these  unjust  and  arbitmry  rules,  because 
they  were  compelled  to  accede  to  any  and  all  demands  the  various  unions  might 
feel  disposed  to  make  upon  them,  for  fear  of  the  use  of  the  sympathetic  strike, 
which  was  a  weapon  always  loaded  and  ready  to  respond  to  the  shghtest  touch  of 
the  building  trades  council." 

The  reason  we  say  we  were  compelled  is  that  most  contracts  have  in  them  a 
limitation  of  time  within  which  the  contract  must  be  completed.  If  in  the  mid- 
dle of  such  a  contract  any  such  outrageous  demand  was  made,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  contractor,  in  his  ambition  and  desire  to  carry  out  the  contract  and  not 
bring  harm  and  damage  to  the  owner  of  the  building,  would  rather  gjve  in  to 
such  unreasonable  demand  than  place  the  completion  of  the  building  in  jeopardy. 
(Witness  continues  reading:) 

'*  The  demands  of  the  building  trades*  council,  however,  continued  to  multiply. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  their  resources  for  unreasonable  and  arrogant 
demands.  In  their  zeal  to  strengthen  their  organization,  their  selfish  purposes 
did  not  permit  them  to  give  any  thought  to  the  conditions  that  were  confronting 
them,  and  how  much  harm  they  were  doing  to  the  building  interests  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  the  general  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  community.  Recogniz- 
ing the  fact  the  general  public  could  not  afford  to  build  while  such  rules  and 
regulations  were  in  force,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  contractor  to 
conduct  or  to  continue  his  business  and  control  himself  so  long  as  the  building 
trades  council  enforced  its  arbitrary  rules,  the  building  contractors  of  this  oily 
met  in  general  meeting  in  April,  1899,  and  formed  what  is  known  as  the  building 
contractors'  council. 

**  This  organization  consists  of  the  following  associations  of  oontractors,who  are 
doing  business  in  the  city  of  Chicago:  Chicago  Masons  and  Builders' Association, 
Master  Carpenters  and  Builders'  Association,  Master  Carpenters'  Association, 
Cut  Stone  Contractors'  Association,  Chicago  Master  Plumbers'  Association, 
Chicago  Master  Steam  Fitters'  Association,  Chicago  Painters'  Association,  Master 
Plasterers'  Association,  House  Draining  Association,  Sheet  Metal  Contractors' 
Association,  Mantel  and  Tile  Association,  The  Iron  League,  Mosaic  Tile  Associa- 
tion, Marble  Manufacturers'  Association. 

**An  organization  was  x>erfected  in  April,  1899,  to  meet  and  discuss  matters  per- 
taining to  the  contracting  business  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  endeavor  to  regu- 
late and  adjust  the  differences  existing  between  the  associations  affiliated  with 
the  building  contractors'  council  and  those  affiliated  with  the  building  trades 
council.  At  a  meeting  of  the  different  associations  connected  with  the  building 
contractors'  council,  they  presented  their  various  grievances  against  the  unions 
affliated  with  the  building  trades  council.  These  grievances,  while  being  an 
accurate  recital  of  the  demands  of  the  unions  upon  the  contractors,  do  not  touch 
upon  the  many  abuses,  annoyances,  acts  of  intimidation,  acts  of  violence,  and  the 
many  impositions  that  have  been  forced  by  the  members  of  the  building  trades 
council  xipon  the  general  public,  the  owner,  the  contractor,  and  the  nonunion 
man  who  dared  to  assert  his  manhood  and  endeavor  to  earn  an  honest  living  with- 
out paying  tribute  to  an  organization  that  places  itself,  its  mandates,  and  its  con- 
stitutions above  those  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  gre&t  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is,  as  some  one  has  said  heretofore,  of  more  inter- 
est to  the  foreigner  who  might  happen  to  wander  to  the  shores  of  the  majestic 
Lake  Michigan  to  belong  to  the  builoing  trades  council  than  it  would  be  to  apply 
for  his  naturalization  papers  that  he  might  enjoy  and  exercise  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  American  citizenship. 

**  In  other  parts  of  this  statement  of  facts  will  be  found  verified  recitals  of  facts 
touching  upon  these  particular  subjects,  which  will  bear  witness  that  the  griev- 
ances herewith  presented  are  founded  upon  actual  occurrences  and  can  not  be 
controverted  by  any  statement  of  any  individual  or  association  affiliated  with  the 
building  trades  council. 

**  The  building  contractors'  council,  in  discussing  these  various  grievances  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  different  organizations,  came  to  the  just  and  plausible  con- 
clusion that  the  time  had  come  to  act;  that  they  should  begin  and  endeavor  to  get 
the  different  matters  adjusted  and  the  obnoxious  rules  abrogated. 

**  With  that  end  in  view,  on  August  80, 1899,  the  building  contractors'  council 
adopted  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  of  five  should  be  appointed  to 
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wait  upon  the  btdlding  trades  cotmcil  and  snbmit  to  them  the  grievancee  of  the 
different  organizations  i^iated  with  the  building  contractors*  council  and  inform 
the  building  trades  council  that  xmless  they  were  modified  in  some  instances  and 
abrogated  in  others  within  one  week,  the  various  organizations  a£Bdiated  with  the 
builmnp:  contractors'  council  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  measures  for  their  own 
protection. 

*'  The  committee  was  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  building  contractors* 
council,  who  sent  notice  to  the  building  trades  council  and  requested  that  they 
appoint  a  similar  committee  to  confer  with  them  upon  the  subject,  such  commit- 
tee to  be  considered  as  a  jomt  committee  on  arbitration,  to  continue  and  in  the 
future  adjust  all  matters  in  dispute.  No  answer  was  received  and  no  attention 
paid  to  this  re(^uest  for  over  one  week,  and  when  a  meeting  was  finally  arranged 
with  the  committer  from  the  building  trades  council  for  10  a.  m.,  September  19, 
for  some  reason  or  other  their  committee  failed  to  meet  at  the  appointed  time. 
They  subsequently  informed  the  secretary  of  the  building  contractors'  council 
that  they  would  meet  them  at  an  earlv  date.  This  they  nnallv  did;  but  receiv- 
ing no  satisfaction  whatever  as  the  result  of  the  meeting,  the  building  contractors' 
coimcil,  on  September  22,  sent  to  the  buUdin^  trades  council  bv  special  message 
a  cop>r  of  the  grievances  of  the  different  organizations  of  the  building  contractors' 
coimcil,  and  requested  that  they  take  action  immediately  upon  the  same.  Up  to 
the  18th  of  October  no  word  had  been  received  as  yet  nrom  the  building  trades 
council.  Their  committee  had  not  presented  itself,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  repeated  requests  for  a  conference.  The  committee  of  the  building:  con- 
tractors' council,  upon  this  report  being  made  to  the  organization  of  their  ina- 
bility to  accomplisn  anything  by  reason  of  the  committee  from  the  building 
trades  council  refusing  to  meet  them,  asked  to  be  discharged,  which  was  done. 

''  Upon  November  17,  the  building  contractors'  council  having  fully  made  up  its 
mind  that  the  building  trades  council  believed  that  they  were  firmly  intrenched 
in  their  position,  and  that  they  fully  sanctioned  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the  differ- 
ent unions  connected  with  their  organizations,  and  by  their  actions  in  refusing  to 
treat  with  the  building  contractors'  council  or  a  committee  from  the  same  indi- 
cated that  they  were  going  to  conduct  things  in  the  same  high-handed  manner  as 
they  had  been  doing,  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  A  MEETING  OP  THE  BUILDXNa  CONTRACTORS' 
COUNCIL.  HELD  NOVEMBER  17.  1899. 

Whereas  all  branches  of  trade  and  commerce  in  Chicago,  except  the  building 
trade,  are  sharing  the  general  prosperity  of  the  countrv;  and 

Whereas,  in  contrast  to  other  large  cities,  a  steady  decrease  has  taken  place  in 
the  number  and  amount  of  building  permits  issued  in  Chica^;  and 

Whereas  in  other  cities  also  subject  to  the  general  advance  m  prices  in  building 
material  building  operations  have  not  been  thereby  retarded;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  building  construction  in  Chicago  has  been  increased  by  the 
action  of  the  trade  unions,  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council,  in  limiting 
the  amount  of  work  a  man  may  perform  in  a  working  day,  in  some  instances  cut- 
ting his  productivity  in  half;  ana 

Whereas  an  additional  expense  has  been  caused  by  the  prohibition  on  the  part  of 
certain  unions,  members  of  the  building  trades  council,  of  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  construction  has  been  further  increased  by  the  costly  and 
harassing  delays  caused  by  strikes,  sympathetic  strikes,  and  lockouts,  due  to  the 
arbitrary,  unjust,  and  often  lawless  acts  of  the  business  agents  of  said  unions; 
and 

Whereas  this  state  of  affairs  has  reached  a  state  where  the  best  interests  of 
workmen,  contractors,  architects,  owners,  and  the  city  at  large  are  in  jeopardy: 
Therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  That  in  order  to  restore  confidence  and  prosperity  in  the  build- 
ing trade,  and  to  place  it  and  the  diverse  interests  connected  tnerewith  in  a  posi- 
tion to  share  the  revival  of  business  enjoyed  by  other  trades;  and 

Resolved,  That  on  and  after  January,  1900,  the  trades  represented  in  the  build- 
ing contractors*  council  shall  not  recognize — 

First.  Any  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  may  perform  during  his 
working  day. 

Second.  Any  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery. 

Third.  The  right  of  any  person  to  interfere  with  the  workmen  during  working 
hours. 

Fourth.  The  sympathetic  strike.  ^  I 
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Fifth.  Bestriction  of  the  nse  of  any  maniif actored  material  except  prison 
made. 

Sixth.  The  ri^ht  of  the  imions  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  apprentices. 

And  be  it  further  revived.  That  a  copy  of  these  regulations  be  sent  to  the  build- 
ing trades  council  and  its  affiliated  anions,  as  outlining  the  ]^tion  of  the  building 
contractors*  council  with  respect  to  the  existing  conditions  m  the  building  trade  at 
the  present  time,  that  are  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  all  parties  concerned,  with 
the  assurance  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  building  contractors* 
council  to  question  the  present  rate  of  wages,  hours,  or  the  principles  of  legitimate 
unionism. 

''A  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  sent  by  special  messenger  to  the  building 
trades  cotmcil  on  the  same  evening  on  which  they  were  adonted,  November  17. 
They  were  read  before  the  building  trades  council  and  ref errea  to  a  committee  of 
82,  one  from  each  union  affiliated  with  the  council,  and  by  them  disposed  of  with- 
out an^  action  whatever  on  their  part,  and  without  any  consideration  or  atten- 
tion being  giving  to  the  building  contractors*  council. 

**  The  ignoring  of  all  efforts  put  forth  by  the  building[  contractors*  council  to 
arrange  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  differences  existmg  between  the  several 
trades,  and  the  adoption  by  the  building  contractors'  council  of  the  resolutions  on 
November  17,  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  ^neral  public.  The  prospective 
cessation  of  work  in  the  building  lines  was  a  topic  whicn  the  press  in  general  was 
discussing,  and  the  various  rules  of  the  different  organizations  found  their  way 
into  pubbc  print.  The  building  trades  council,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  plac- 
ing tnemselves  before  the  public  in  a  better  light  than  the  exposure  of  their 
methods  of  conducting  their  organizations  and  the  arbitrary  rules  oftheir  respective 
trades  left  them  in,  beKan  to  seek  a  way  in  which  they  could  forestall  the  inevita- 
ble results  of  their  refusal  to  meet  the  building  contractors*  council  and  adjust 
the  differences  in  dispute.  The  avalanche  of  public  criticism  was  too  much  for 
them  to  bear,  and  not  desiring  to  humiliate  themselves  and  acknowledge  that  they 
had  to  meet  an  organization  which  they  had  ignored  completely  since  inception, 
they  solicited  an  interview  outside  of  the  organization  to  arrange  for  a  confer- 
ence. They  did  not,  however,  desire  to  recognize  the  building  contractors* 
council,  which  orffanization  alone  represented  all  branches  of  the  building  trades, 
but  endeavored  to  have  a  committee  appointed  of  such  contractors  as  were  not  then 
affiliated  with  the  building  contractors*  council.  The  evident  xmrpose  of  this 
was,  in  addition  to  avoiding  acknowled^g  a  backdown,  that  this  outside  com- 
mittee might  meet  them,  and  l^e  building  contractors*  council  not  agreeing  to 
any  conclusions  which  they  mi^htcome  to,  would  precipitate  a  clash  between  the 
contractors  in  general,  and  their  rules  and  all-x>owerfnr  organizations  could  con- 
tinue as  they  were  at  that  time. 

**The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  building  contractors*  council,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  members  of  the  council,  to  confer  with  them. 
The  names  of  this  committee  were  handed  to  the  gentleman  who  was  supposed 
to  have  brought  about  the  conference,  to  give  to  the  building  trades  council,  it 
being  understood  that  they  were  to  be  recognized  as  a  committee  of  the  building 
contractors*  council,  and  were  to  be  treated  with  as  such,  and  to  report  the  results 
of  the  conference  only  to  the  building  contractors*  council. 

**  The  building  trades  council,  at  their  meeting  held  on  December  8,  apx>ointed 
a  similar  committee.  The  joint  committee,  consisting  of  seven  members  from 
each  council,  met  in  session  at  the  builders  and  traders*  exchange  on  December 
11,  when  a  resolution  was  offered  to  the  effect  that  this  joint  conference  was 
being  held  by  the  committee  representing  the  building  trades  council  on  one 
side,  and  the  committee  representing  the  building  contractors*  council  on  the 
other  side;  that  they  were  to  take  up  such  matters  as  were  brought  before  them 
for  arbitration  and  adjustment;  that  they  were  to  meet  at  such  hours  of  the  day, 
the  days  being  specified,  and  that  a  majority  report  should  be  the  report  of  the 
entire  conference  committee.  The  committee  of  the  building  trades  council 
immediately  upon  the  offering  of  this  resolution  took  exception  to  its  contents, 
claiming  that  they  had  no  authority  to  recognize  the  committee  of  the  contract- 
ors as  representing  the  building  contractors*  council,  as  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  an  independent  committee.  They  a^ed  for  a  postponement  of 
the  joint  meeting  until  such  authority  could  be  received  from  the  building 
trades  council.  The  meeting  finally  adjourned  until  the  18th  day  of  December, 
at  which  time  it  was  reconvened,  and  the  delegates  from  the  building  trades 
council  agreed  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  offered  at  the  previous  meeting, 
recognizing  the  committee  representing  the  contractors  as  a  committee  from  the 
builcung  contractors*  council. 
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**  The  following  articles  were  then  snbmitted  by  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
contractors  as  the  basis  to  begin  the  conference  and  as  the  subjects  for  arbitration: 

First.  Any  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform  during 
his  working  day. 

Second.  Any  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery. 

Third.  The  right  of  any  person  to  interfere  with  the  workmen  during  working 
hours. 

Fourth.  The  sympathetic  strike. 

Fifth.  Restriction  of  the  use  of  any  manufactured  material  except  prison  made. 

Sixth.  The  right  of  the  unions  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  apprentices. 

*'  The  meetings  began  in  a  very  harmonious  manner,  and  a  friendly  disposition 
to  treat  all  matters  seriously  and  at  the  «ame  time  fairly  was  evidencea  during 
the  sessions.  Meetings  were  held  almost  daily  for  a  x>eriod  of  ten  davs,  the  result 
of  which,  after  much  labor  by  the  joint  committee,  was  the  final  adoption  of  an 
agreement. 

"  The  main  contention  during  the  meetings  of  the  conference  committee  was 
as  to  how  to  avoid  the  sympathetic  strike,  and  at  the  same  time  be  enabled  to 
accomplish  results  which  the  building  trades  council  had  heretofore  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  sympathetic  strike,  the  idea  of  the  building  contractors  being  to 
do  away  entirely  with  the  use  of  this  weaxwn  as  a  mode  to  enforce  the  demands 
of  the  different  unions.  They  contended  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  strikes  could 
be  avoided  if  tjiey  were  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  conference  committee 
finally  agreed  upon  the  adoption  of  the  following  rules  goyeming  this  particular 
point: 

**  *  Section  1.  Each  council,  parties  to  this  contract,  immediately  upon  the 
ratification  of  this  agn^eement,  shall  elect  a  board  of  arbitration  of  five  members, 
who  shall  jointly  constitute  a  final  board  of  arbitration,  to  serve  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected,  who  shall  immediately  enter  upon  their  duties,  and  whose 
duties  shall  be  to  enforce  the  articles  of  this  agreement,  as  herein  incorporated, 
during  their  continuance  in  office,  and  who  shall  have  the  power  to  impose  such 
fines  or  punishments,  or  both,  as  in  their  judgment  the  evidence  may  warrant, 
and  untn  such  fines  shall  have  been  paid  or  punishment  satisfied  such  member  or 
members  sh^l  be  barred  from  all  the  privileges  of  the  council,  association,  or 
union  to  which  he  or  ttiey  may  belong. 

***Sec.  2.  The  right  of  a  steward  on  the  job  to  protect  the  journeyman's 
interest  is  recognized. 

*'*A11  complaints,  disputes,  or  violations  of  joint  agreements  by  employer  or 
employee,  parties  to  this  agreement,  to  be  adjusted  by  the  contractor  or  his  a^nt, 
ana  the  steward  or  business  agent  of  the  building  trades  council  or  affihated 
unions,  who  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  all  jobs  during  working  hours  to  interview 
the  steward  or  workman,  but  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  their  work. 
Failure  to  adjust  any  complaints,  disputes,  or  violations  of  agreements,  the  subiect- 
matter  shall  at  once  be  referred  to  the  standing  arbitration  committee  of  five  irom 
the  employers  and  five  from  the  employees  representing  the  trades  interested,  who 
shall  immediately  decide  the  matter  at  issue.  Any  case  at  issue  that  can  not  be 
adjusted  by  the  trade  directly  interested,  appeal  shall  immediately  be  taken  to 
the  final  board  of  arbitration,  as  provided  m  section  1 ,  to  adjust  all  matters 
referred  to  it  by  any  of  the  associations  affiliated  or  may  become  affiliated  with 
either  partv  to  this  agn^eement,  and  their  decisions  shall  be  final.  Said  final 
board  of  arbitration  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  given  full  jwwer  by  both  parties  to 
this  aapreement  to  establish  and  enforce  its  own  rules  of  procedure. 

***Wo  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  authorized  or  called  by  either  party  to  this 
agreement,  or  by  any  member  or  association  affiliated  or  that  may  become  affiliated 
with  either  party  or  their  business  agents,  by  reason  of  any  dispute  arising 
between  the  unions  represented  in  either  association.  Work  shall  continue  unin- 
terrupted while  any  case  is  pending  before  the  final  board  of  arbitration.* 

'*  Tne  other  provisions  in  the  agn^eement  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  lim- 
itation as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  the  man  should  perform  during  his  working 
day;  that  each  established  shop  in  each  respective  trade  should  be  allowed  at  least 
one  apprentice,  whose  time  of  expiration  of  apprenticeship  should  expire  before 
the  apprentice  should  reach  the  age  of  23  years. 

*•  It  was  to  remain  optional  with  the  contractor  as  to  the  number  of  men  that  he 
should  employ.  No  rules  other  than  those  embodied  in  the  agreement  were  to  be 
promulgated,  recognized,  or  enforced  by  either  party  while  Ine  agreement  was  in 
force,  unless  authorized  by  the  final  board  of  aroitration. 

''  The  contractors  belonging  to  the  building  contractors  council,  according  to  the 
agreement,  were  to  employ  in  bmldings  in  coarse  of  construction  or  other  work 
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in  the  btdlding  line  no  workmen  except  those  carrying  cards  of  an  organization 
affiliated  with  the  bnilding  trades  council.  The  committee  conclnded  its  la^rs 
on  the  28th  day  of  December,  when  it  was  agreed  by  all  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee who  were  present  to  report  at  the  rooms  the  next  morning,  the  29th 
instant,  and  attach  their  names  to  the  final  report,  that  it  might  be  submitted  to 
the  building  contractors  council,  which  met  in  the  afternoon  on  the  29th,  and  to 
the  building  trades  council,  which  assembled  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

'*At  the  appointed  time  the  next  morning  the  joint  conference  committee  met, 
the  report  was  read  and  properly  signed  by  the  following  committee,  representing 
the  building  contractors'  council:  W.  F.  Behel,  chairman;  T.  C.  Boyd,  T.  A. 
Dunran,  James  A.  Miller,  John  Bawle,  E.  M.  Craig,  B.  Vlerling. 

*  *  The  following  names  were  attached  to  the  document  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
representing  the  Duilding  trades  council:  G^rge  P.  Gubbins,  chairman;  Joseph 
A.  Sullivan,  E.  Edwards,  Herman  LiUien. 

**  The  other  three  members  of  the  committee  representing  the  building  trades 
council — ^Mr.  Woodbury,  of  the  carpenters*  association:  Mr  .'Madden,  of  the  iour- 
neyman  steam  fitters'  association,  and  Mr.  Smith,  representing  the  plumbers' 
union— were  not  present. 

*'  The  other  members  of  their  committee  stated  that  they  would  see  that  their 
names  were  added  to  the  rex>ort  before  it  was  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the 
building  trades  council  in  the  evening. 

•*  These  names  were  not  added  to  the  report  when  it  was  presented  at  their  meet- 
ing, various  reasons  being  given,  but  as  yet  not  sufficient  reason  to  justify  their 
action  in  refusing  to  sign  a  rex>ort  to  which  they  were  a  party,  having  agreed  to 
its  provisions  and  voted  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 

"  The  rex)ort  was  presented  to  the  building  contractors  council  at  this  meetingon 
the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  December  and  immediately  ratified  by  them.  The 
signatures  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  council  were  attached  to  the 
the  copy,  and  the  committee  were  instructed  to  meet  as  already  arranged,  with 
the  committee  from  the  building  trades  council  at  10  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  80th 
instant,  to  exchange  copies  of  the  agreement.  The  conference  committee  of  the 
building  contractors  council  had  been  assured  by  the  committee  of  the  building 
trades  council  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  the  building  trades  council. would 
adopt  the  report  at  their  meeting  on  Friday,  the  29th  instant. 

'*The  report  was  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  building  trades  council, 
together  with  all  of  the  records  and  minutes  or  the  conference;  after  the  reading 
of  which  the  secretary  of  the  building  trades  council  was  instructed  to  have 
copies  of  the  joint  agreement  printed  and  sent  to  the  respective  organizations 
afloliated  with  the  building  trades  council,  for  them  to  act  upon  and  instruct 
their  dele^tes  to  the  buildmg  trades  council  how  to  vote  ux>on  the  proposition. 
The  buildmg  trades  count5il  in  this  instance  put  itself  on  record  as  having  the 
authority  upon  one  occasion  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  buuding 
contractors  council,  and  still  when  the  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  to 
it  for  adoption,  it  claimed  that  it  did  not  nave  the  x>ower  to  adopt  the  agn^eement, 
but  would  necessarily  have  to  refer  it  to  the  different  organizations. 

**  Only  one  of  their  committee  reported  at  the  meeting  on  Saturday  morning, 
December  80th.  He  informed  the  committee  of  what  had  transpired  at  the 
meeting  of  the  building  trades  council,  and  assured  the  committee  tnat  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  three  weeks  before  answers  could  be  received  from  all  of  the 
organizations  in  r^^ard  to  what  action  they  had  taken  in  the  matter.  He  stated 
that  there  was  no  doubt  but  the  majority  of  the  organizations  would  instruct 
their  delegates  to  vote  for  the  adoijtion  of  the  joint  agn^eement. 

*'On  January  5,  1900,  information  was  received  by  the  building  contractors 
council  of  a  sympathetic  strike  having  been  inaugurated  on  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  building,  Washington  street,  near  State,  on  account  of  some  shopmen 
emploved  by  a  marble  concern  working  upon  the  building  who  were  not  affiliated 
witn  the  trades  council.  The  conference  committee  of  the  building  contractors 
council  was  instructed  to  call  upon  the  committtee  of  the  building  trades  council 
that  same  day  and  protest  against  this  action,  x>ending  the  action  of  the  building 
trades  councu  on  tne  joint  a^eement.  The  committee  called  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  building  trades  council,  187  Washington  street,  and  there  met  Mr.  Davis, 
the  secretary  of  the  council,  and  Mr.  Lillien  and  Mr.  Woodbury,  members  of  the 
conference  committee.  They  stated  their  object  and  gave  them  to  understand 
that  in  their  estimation  the  calling  of  a  sympathetic  strike  upon  this  building, 
pending  their  disposition  of  the  joint  agreement,  was  a  breach  of  faith  on  their 
part,  and  they  were  requested  to  call  the  strike  off.  This  they  claimed  they  had 
no  power  to  do,  as  the  matter  was  not  in  their  hands,  and  they  could  do  nothing 
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until  it  was  tnmedover  to  them.  Mr.  Woodbury,  who  was  one  of  the  delegates 
who  had  not  signed  the  joint  agreement,  was«sked  at  this  meeting  for  his  reasons 
for  refusing  to  sign  the  document.  He  stated  that  his  reasons  were  personal,  and 
that  they  were  nobody's  business  but  his  own." 

Now,  as  a  matter  or  fact,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Sunset  Club,  which  is  a  body 
of  representative  business  men  of  this  city,  Mr.  Woodbury  stated  he  was  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  arbitration  agn^eements  being  formulated  between  the  carpen- 
ters umon  and  the  employers  association,  inasmuch  as  arbitration  was  rarely 
satisfactory,  took  too  much  time,  and  in  the  end  the  men  always  got  the  worst  of 
it   ^Beading:) 

'*  Those  present  contended  that  as  a  majority  of  the  committee  of  the  building 
trades  council  had  signed  the  agreement,  it  was  just  as  binding  as  if  they  all 
had  signed  it.  But  the  refusal  of  the  three  men  who  represented  some  of  the 
largest  organizations  in  the  building  trades  council  to  attach  their  signatures  to 
the  agreement  was  in  the  estimation  of  the  building  contractors  council  an  indi- 
cation that  they  desired  to  pose  before  their  organization  as  not  being  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement." 

•*  They  were  asked  at  this  meeting  what  progfress  was  being  made  toward  get- 
ting the  matter  before  the  different  associations,  and  what,  if  any,  action  had  as 
yet  come  under  their  notice.  Mr.  Davis,  the  secretary  of  the  council,  produced 
some  printed  copies  of  the  agreement,  and  stated  that  there  was  only  one  organi- 
zation that  had  nad  a  meeting  since  he  had  them  printed,  and  that  this  was  the 
only  organization  that  as  yet  had  taken  the  matter  up. 

**  As  one  week  had  already  transpired  since  the  joint  agreement  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  building  trades  council,  it  was  necessary  to  infer  that  the  three 
weeks  which  they  had  asked  for  would  be  continued  now  to  four  weelcs.  When 
the  suggestion  was  made  of  the  x)0S8ibility  of  getting  the  matter  up  before  the 
different  unions  and  hurrying  it  to  a  speedy  settlement,  even  if  it  was  necessary 
to  call  special  meetings  of  the  trade  unions  to  act  upon  the  matter,  it  was  stated 
that  there  was  no  necessity,  as  they  would  all  act  upon  it  within  the  time  before 
mentioned. 

**  Not  being  able  to  ^et  any  satisfaction  from  the  building  trades  council  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sympathetic  strike  on  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  building  contractors  council  were  compelled  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  At  a  meeting  they  decided  to  send  to  the  building  trades  council  a  letter 
to  the  effect  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  member  in  ^ood  standing  in  the 
association  connected  with  the  ouilding  contractors  council  would  have  to  be 
inrotected  by  the  building  contractors  council,  and  that  the  council  proposed  to 
stand  by  the  firm  in  question  upon  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  building,  even  if 
it  was  necessary  to  the  extent  of  guaranteeing  the  completion  of  that  building." 

The  letter  I  will  read  (reading) : 

Chicago,  January  17, 1900, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Davis,  Secretary  Building  Trades  Council ,  187  Washington  Street,  City, 
Dbab  Sir:  The  building  contractors  council  has  instrupted  its  conference  com- 
mittee to  communicate  at  once  with  your  coimcil  in  reference  to  the  agreement 
formulated  by  the  joint  conference  committee,  December  29, 1899,  to  the  end  that 
a  definite  day  be  set  for  the  final  ratification  and  signing  of  the  agreement.  Our 
part  of  the  agreement  was  signed  by  our  president  and  secretary,  December  80, 
1899,  and  has  been  ready  to  be  exchanged  for  the  one  in  your  possession  since  that 
date. 

We  therefore  ask  that  a  definite  answer  be  given  us  not  later  than  Saturday, 
January  27, 1900,  so  that  we  may  prepare  a  demiite  line  of  action  for  the  future. 
Awaiting  your  answer,  we  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

W.  F.  Behel, 
Chairman  Conference  Committee,  Building  Contractors'  Council, 

(Witness  continues  reading  paper:) 

**  The  matter  was  finally  amicaDly  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
pending  the  final  action  of  the  building  trades  council  on  the  joint  agreement. 

*  *  On  January  27,  not  having  had  any  word  or  any  communication  from  the  build- 
ing trades  council  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  January  17, 1900,  and  receiving  no 
replies  to  repeated  requests  for  some  information  in  regard  to  their  proposed  action 
in  reference  to  the  joint  agreement,  the  building  contractors*  council,  despairing 
of  reaching  an  agreement  with  them,  and  having  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
buildinff  trades  council  was  acting  in  bad  faith,  and  was  only  playing  for  time, 
and  tryuig  to  delay  the  matter  until  the  building  season  opened  and  the  contractors 
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were  all  bnsj,  decided  to  fix  a  definite  time  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  building 
contractors'  council,  in  the  event  of  the  building  trades  council  not  ratifying  the 
joint  agreement.  They  adopted  the  following  notice ,  which  was  printed  in  circular 
letter  form  and  sent  to  every  individual  connected  with  the  associations  aflUiated 
with  the  building  contractors*  council,  with  instructions  to  see  that  every  journey- 
man and  workman  in  their  employ  in  the  building  line  should  receive  a  copy  of 
the  same.*' 

The  circular,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  directed  to  the  respective  journeymen 
and  mechanics  in  each  trade,  and  stated  to  each  journeyman  and  mechanic  in  each 
trade  the  amount  of  wages  which  would  be  paid  him.  The  balance  of  the  circular 
reads  as  follows: 

**  The  unions  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council  have  absolutely  ignored 
the  joint  agreement  and  failed  to  ratify  tne  same.  We  hereby  make  the  follow- 
ing rules  to  be  enforced  by  the  contractors  of  Chicago  on  and  after  February  5, 
1900,  and  you  will  govern  yourselves  accordingly. 

Eight  hours  shallconstitute  a  day's  work. 

Time  and  one-half  wHl  be  allowed  for  all  overtime. 

Double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

No  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform  in  a  day. 

No  restriction  as  to  union  or  nonunion  made  material. 

No  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  machinery. 

The  foreman  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  contractor. 

The  right  to  employ  and  discharge  whoever  he  may  choose  is  reserved  to  the 
einployer." 

The  wages  as  promulgated  through  the  medium  of  this  circular  to  the  journey- 
men of  the  respective  trades  was  as  follows: 


Marble  setters 3.50 

Carpenters 8.40 

Painters.... 3.00 

Gravel  roof ers 8.00 

Plasterers' laborers 2.40 

Laborers 2.00 

House  drainers 3.28 

Sheet-metalworkers 3.40 


Bricklayers |4.00 

Plumbers 4.00 

Stonecutters 4.00 

Gas  fitters 4.00 

Steam  fitters 4.00 

Plasterers  and  engineers 4.00 

Tilesetters 4.00 

Iron  setters  and  bracket  struct- 
ural     8.60 

Iron   workers,    ornamental   and 

brackets 8.20 

**  These  circulars  were  printed  and  distributed  by  the  various  organizations,  as 
requested,  among  their  employers.  Naturally  they  came  to  the  notict  of  the 
building  trades  council,  the  officers  of  which  immediately  began  to  offset  the 
effect  of  the  same  by  declaring  to  their  men  and  the  members  of  their  organiza- 
tion that  it  was  a  lockout  on  tne  part  of  the  general  contractors.  The  terms  of 
the  notices,  however,  simply  stated  that  on  and  after  February  5th  the  contrac- 
tors of  the  city  of  Chicago  would  not  submit  to  the  dictates  or  rules  of  the  build- 
ing trades  council,  and  that  men  who  desired  to  go  to  work  for  them  would  have 
to  work  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the  building  contractors'  council." 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  general  statement  of  the  case,  and  brings  it  up  to 
the  5th  of  February,  when  the  notices  were  passed  to  the  men.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  state,  as  you  have  probably  had  testimony  to  that  effect  before,  that  on  account 
of  the  disturbances  in  labor  circles,  real  estate  in  Chicago  has  severely  suffered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIennedt.)  Is  this  the  Madden  agreement,  what  was  known  as  the 
Madden  movement  for  arbitration  or  settlement,  that  you  have  been  dealing 
with?— A.  You  mean  the  long  statement  I  read  there? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  That  was  the  arbitration  meeting. 

Q.  Initiated  bv  Mr.  Madden?— A.  Initiated  by  Mr.  Madden  originally,  and  then 
turned  down.  Of  course,  that  statement  is  only  valuable  so  far  as  it  shows  our 
action,  our  desire  to  deal  with  these  men;  and  to  reco^ze  their  building  trades 
council,  and  the  methods  of  that  council  and  what  their  actions  have  been. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  that  connection  if  there  was  any  other  movement  for 
settlement  of  this  strike  trouble  that  was  initiated  by  Mayor  Harrison,  and  if  you 
are  going  to  treat  of  that  later  on;  or  if  there  is  anything  to  say  about  it,  would 
you  prefer  to  say  it  right  here  in  this  connection? — A.  If  you  prefer. 

Q.  Had  you  it  in  your  memorandum  for  discussion? — A.  I  was  ready  to  answer 
any  questions  that  you  gentlemen  might  suggest.  I  will  take  that  up  if  you  wish. 
Mayor  Harrison,  learning  of  the  serious  conditions  that  might  possibly  arise  from 
the  very  much  disturbed  elements  in  the  labor  market,  and  recognizing  the  fact 
that  through  similar  conditions  there  had  been  brought  about  a  state  of  rebellion 
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in  18W  which  forced  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  send  on  troops  to  this 
dty,  thonght  that  he  might  act  as  intermediary,  and  notified  nine  members  of 
the  building  contractors'  conncil  to  meet  nine  members  of  the  building  trades 
council  in  his  office  to  arbitrate.  However,  the  contractors,  after  thoroughly 
considering  the  proposition,  and  recoj^nizing  that  it  came  h'om  the  first  magis- 
trate of  the  city,  and  all  the  dignity  it  represented,  nevertheless  concluded  that 
two  attempts  had  been  made  to  settle  tne  difficulty  with  the  building  trades 
council;  and  having  previously,  in  the  press  and  on  all  possible  occasions,  endeav- 
ored to  show  the  character  and  the  general  make-up  of  this  building  trades 
council,  the  contractors  recognized  that  this  body,  as  they  had  shown  by  examples, 
was  so  unreliable,  lawless,  and  corrup^t  that  no  possible  good  could  come  n*om 
any  conference  or  attempt  at  arbitration  with  them.  The  contractors'  council  at 
that  time  had  announced  through  its  committee  that  it  had  taken  the  stand  that, 
having  used  all  possible  means  and  made  all  possible  efforts  to  reach  an  amicable 
settlement  of  this  question  with  the  building  trades  council,  they  would  not  deal 
with  the  building  trades  council  as  such.  But  they  had  also  announced  that 
they  were  ready  to  deal  with  any  of  its  affiliated  unions.  I  should  correct  myself 
there;  not  that  the  council  was  ready  to  deal  with  any  of  its  affiliated  unions, 
but  they  referred  any  of  the  affiliated  unions  of  the  building  trades  council  to 
their  respective  bodies  of  employers;  that  is,  bricklayers  to  deal  with  master 
masons,  carpenters'  union  men  to  deal  with  the  carpenters'  organizations,  and 
so  on;  and  therefore  Mayor  Harrison  made  no  further  eftorts. 

I  was  merely  going  to  state  as  a  taxpayer  that  each  and  every  owner  of  prop- 
erty in  the  city  of  Chicago  has  materially  suffered  on  account  of  the  decrease  in 
the  value  of  real  estate;  in  fact,  in  my  humble  opinion,  when  the  nation  wished 
to  honor  Admiral  Dewey,  if  they  had  presented  him  a  house  in  Chicago  instead 
of  Washing^n,  they  would  not  have  placed  him  in  this  dilemma:  I  don't  believe 
he  could  have  given  the  house  away  here.  Real  estate  values  have  been  seriously 
depressed.  Building  values  have  been  forced  upwards.  Labor  organizations 
have  grown  so  arrogant — ^in  fact  labor  leaders  m  the  hard  times  have  made 
demand  after  demand,  and  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  contractors,  who 
were  in  a  great  many  cases  under  heavy  bonds  to  complete  the  buildings  on  time, 
they  had  to  yield  to  those  demands;  and  they  continued  formulating  demands 
and  imbibing  power  until  you  might  say  they  were  power-drunk.  Many  of  the 
demands  they  made  will  probably  be  narrated  by  those  who  follow  me.  One  of 
the  strange  conditions  that  ChicaKo  presents  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  hard 
times  in  1895  and  from  1895  onward,  the  labor  unions  have  been  able  u)  formulate 
themselves  under  such  rules  that  they  have  constantly  been  driving  one  man 
after  another  into  their  fold  until  you  might  say  they  had  the  entire  city  union- 
ized. Of  course  the  result  of  it  was,  there  being  very  little  work,  that  a  grea,t 
many  of  these  men  had  to  remain  unemployed.  The  conditions  in  Chicago  were 
different  from  those  in  any  city  in  this  country.  In  1898,  on  account  of  the 
World's  Fair,  we  found  here  on  our  hands  stranded  mechanics  of  all  branches. 
Of  course  in  1893,  on  account  of  the  congestion  in  the  building  interests,  they 
were  able  to  earn  very  large  wages;  but  after  the  panic  took  place  building 
almost  came  to  a  cessation  by  April,  1894,  and  from  that  time  on,  strange  to  say, 
the  building  trades  council  has  oeen  able  to  gather  strength,  until  to-day  it  has 
reached  the  refinement  of  the  building  trades  council  idea.  A  great  many  curious 
results  have  grown  out  of  the  conditions,  perfect  as  they  were  under  the  system 
in  force.  The  building  trades  council  took  the  stand  that  they  would  not  handle 
any  material  excepting  that  fashioned  by  members  of  bodies  affiliated  with  it. 
At  a  larffe  building  wmch  I  was  erecting  at  182  Fifth  avenue  ^  I  had  undesignedly 
sublet  the  contract  for  the  ornamental  iron  work  to  a  firm  just  outside  of  Cook 
County.  Consequently  the  ornamental  iron  work  was  fashioned  by  men  not 
members  of  a  body  affliated  with  the  building  trades  council.  The  building  had 
to  be  finished  in  3^  months,  and  being  six  stories  and  basement,  and  fireproof  at 
that,  I  had  very  little  time  to  spare.  On  the  2d  day  of  December  the  ornamental 
iron  arrived  at  the  site.  I  f ouna  that  the  members  of  the  ornamental  iron  workers' 
union  refused  to  handle  it,  their  reason  being  that  it  had  not  been  made  by  the 
members  of  the  Chicago  building  trades  council.  I  was  compelled  to  throw  all 
that  iron  out  and  have  it  refashioned  in  Chicago  at  an  expense  of  $2,700.  It  is 
not  the  amount  I  complain  of  here;  it  is  the  principle  involved.  At  the  Western 
Electrical  Building,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $320,000,  there  were  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  80,000  feet  of  iron  beams.  They  were  connected  by  fireproof 
arches.  The  plastering  contractor  whom  I  had  employed  started  as  per  specifi- 
cations and  our  contract  to  cover  the  underside  of  those  beams  with  two  coats 
of  mortar,  the  first  coat  being  a  brown  coat,  the  second  white  plaster.  The  dele- 
gate from  the  building  trades  council  came  there  and  informed  us  that  that 
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would  never  do.  On  being  asked  what  was  the  trouble,  he  stated  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  ns  to  tack  np  rods  and  run  every  one  of  those  comers  just  as  if  it 
were  a  cornice  in  an  elegant  residence.  We  argued  with  him,  stating  that  that 
would  mean  an  expense  of  15  cents  a  foot  as  against  2  cents  a  foot  in  the  other 
case,  and  his  answer  was  that  they  were  not  making  rules  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employers. 

As  I  was  saying,  the  state  of  the  labor  market  in  this  city  offered  very  little 
employment,  considering  the  great  number  of  men  who  belong  to  the  various 
unions.  The  labor  leaders  in  their  desire  to  do  good — ^and  a  verv  prox)er  desire  if 
not  injurious  to  the  city's  interests— believed  some  means  must  be  found  to  make 
the  work  go  around ,  and  began  what  we  have  termed  the  limitation  of  a  days'  work. 
This  limitation  was  not  coMned  to  one  line,  the  plumbers,  but  extended  to  the  gas 
fitters,  the  plasterers,  the  lathers,  and  I  am  told  to  the  steam  fitters,  they  being 
allowed  to  turn  so  many  threads  on  a  certain  size  of  pipe,  and  the  number  of 
threads  constituting  a  day's  work,  decreasing  as  the  size  of  the  pipe  increases.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  steam  fitters,  they  even  went  so  far — and  the  rule  was  enforced 
last  month;  I  assume  it  is  to-day — ^that  they  insisted  upon  certain  additional  pip- 
ing going  in  which  the  contractors,  claiming  and  believing  they  were  competent 
engineers,  deemed  absolutely  unnecessary  and  superfluous,  but  m  order  to  satisfy 
the  unions  these  pipes  had  to  go  in.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  East,  where  I 
have  been  visiting  the  five  principal  cities,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, and  Washington,  and  there  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  ti^e 
average  intelligence  of  the  contractors  was  questioned.  I  wish  to  say  to  this 
commission  that  as  a  general  contractor  in  this  city,  having  come  in  contact 
with  five  or  six  hundred  of  the  firms  and  representative  contractors  of  this  town, 
I  may  state  with  some  authority,  I  believe,  and  without  possibly  appearing  con- 
ceited, that  the  average  intelligence  of  the  contractor  in  this  city  is  rally  as  high 
as  that  in  any  city  in  the  country,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  workingmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Where  and  by  whom  was  the  intelligence  of  the  Chica^ 
contractors  questioned?— A.  I  read  a  statement  made  before  you,  by  Mr.  Nich- 
olson I  believe ;  it  was  so  stated  in  the  paper  I  read,  that  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  men  may  grow  more  intelligent  than  the  contractor.  Now  I  am  of  the  firm 
conviction,  as  I  have  been  an  employer  of  imion  men  a  great  many  years,  and 
have  come  in  very  close  touch  witn  my  employees,  who  at  times  have  numbered 
as  many  as  8,000 — I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  were  the  best  intelligence  of 
these  employees  to  prevail,  the  union  conditions,  as  they  exist  in  Chicago  to-day, 
would  not  l>e  in  force.  I  have  all  confidence  in  the  large  number  of  mechanics. 
A  larp^  majority  of  them  are  intelligent,  and  they  are  anxious  to  put  in  as  many 
days  m  the  year  as  possible.  They  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  sympathetic 
strike,  and  if  a  fair  and  honest  unrestricted  ballot  could  be  taken,  that  statement 
would  probably  be  borne  out  by  80  to  85  i)er  cent  of  the  unions,  in  my  judgment. 
1  so  state  because  I  have  been  requested  to  do  so  by  men  who  are  afraid  to  appear 
before  this  commission,  members  of  unions,  but  men  who  have  been  in  my 
employ  for  a  good  many  years,  and  who  feel  that  if  they  so  stated  they  miglit 
receive  personal  violence.  This  may  seem  strange  to  you  gentlemen,  and  I  say 
it  as  a  citizen  of  Chicago  with  a  certain  sense  of  degradation  and  shame,  that  my 
exi)erience  and  my  investigation  in  the  East  has  taught  me  that  there  is  no  city 
in  this  country  wnere  lawlessness  is  allowed  to  prevail  and  continue  as  it  is  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Within  4  months,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the 
press  has  found  it  necessary  constantly  to  attack  the  integrity  of  the  police  force, 
when  there  was  a  strike  at  one  of  the  largest  buildings,  and  the  strikers  were 
told  to  leave  the  building,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  nonunion  men,  it 
merely  required  the  presence  of  two  policemen  on  the  ground  to  preserve  order. 
And  these  policemen  notified  any  such  men  as  constituted  themselves  pickets  that 
if  they  dared  to  picket  or  patrol  the  place  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  found 
twice  before  the  premises  they  would  be  arrested,  and  they  were  arrested,  and 
the  result  was  not  as  it  was  m  Chicago;  they  were  not  pardoned  out  the  next 
day,  as  was  the  case  with  Mayor  Harrison  after  a  man  had  been  sent  up  for  90 
days  to  the  Bridewell  in  this  city. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  iwlitics  with  me  in  any  form;  it  is  immaterial  to  me 
whether  it  is  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican  admmistration;  I  wish  to  be  clearly 
understood  on  that  point.  The  point  that  I  stand  for  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city  to  protect  the  liberty  and  rights  of  any  and  every 
individual,  whether  he  carry  a  union  card  or  not.  These  conditions  did  not  pre- 
vail, I  am  glad  to  say,  under  the  administration  of  the  father  of  the  present  mayor. 
In  1887 1  was  erecting  the  Haymarket  Theater,  and  we  had  one  of  the  bitterest 
fights  this  city  has  ever  known.  It  was  the  strike  in  which  the  men  stood  for  the 
eight-hour  rule.    I  reported  to  the  mayor  that  there  were  men  in  front  of  my 
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boilding  and  close  by  who  interfered  with  others  who  wished  to  work  at  that 
bnilding.  He  listened  to  the  entire  story  quietly,  and  when  I  got  through  he 
simply  turned  to  me  and  said:  "  I  know  there  is  no  law  covering  this  ground, 
but  that  picket  is  there  only  for  one  purpose;  he  does  not  work  mmself  and  he 
is  ready  to  use  such  force  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  others  from  working, 
and  I  shall  see  that  anybody  who  wants  to  work  gets  the  privilege  of  so  doing." 
The  present  mayor,  however,  I  regret  to  say,  does  not  take  that  stand;  and  even 
in  connection  with  work  which  comes  directly  under  his  domain,  the  pubUd 
schools  of  this  city,  he  has  i)ermitted  three  buildings  to  remain  unfinished.  They 
were  abandoned  fully  four  and  one-half  months  ago,  if  not  longer.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  rightly  it  was  the  first  or  second  day  of  October,  1899.  In  one  of 
the  schools  the  trouble  was  that  there  was  nonunion  concrete  in  the  basement; 
that  is.  concrete  which  had  been  put  in  by  nonunion  men,  and  all  the  different 
branches,  steam  fitters,  plasterers,  masons,  carpenters,  and  others  in  the  building 
left  it  and  insisted  on  staying  away  until  this  nonunion  concrete  should  be  dug 
out  and  replaced  by  union  concrete. 

In  another  building  there  is  a  $17  compression  tank  which  was  made  by  non- 
union labor,  and  the  building  is  abandoned;  and  in  the  third  there  is  a  boiler 
which  was  made  in  a  nonunion  boiler  shop,  and  that  building  stands  idle;  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  mayor  knows  that  over  4,000  children  are  waiting 
to  get  schooling  and  education  under  these  roofs.  It  was  not,  however,  untu 
1894— the  same  year  that  the  building  trades  council  was  formed,  if  I  am  informed 
correctly — that  the  men  learned  that  they  could  receive  the  cooperation  of  the 
police  department.  At  that  time  a  firm  of  which  I  am  the  president  was  erecting 
the  Stock  Exchange  Building,  involving  an  expenditure  of  considerably  over 
$1,250,000.  The  carpenters,  under  the  stress  of  the  conditions  under  which  we 
were  working  in  1893,  presented  us  with  an  agreement.  The  carpenters  as  em- 
ployers were  not  organized,  and  they  presented  each  individual  firm  with  an 
agreement  in  April,  I  believe  it  was,  of  1898,  asking  for  45  cents  an  hour.  We,  of 
course,  having  a  great  many  long  contracts  which  must  be  finished  for  the  World's 
Fair,  had  nothing  left  but  to  sign  the  agreement.  However,  by  the  fall  of  1898 
there  was  not  much  work,  and  they  offered  their  services  for  40  cents,  80  cents, 
and  finally  as  low  as  25-  cents  per  hour,  and  that  was  the  prevailing  wage  in  this 
city  in  the  spring  of  1894.  At  that  time  we  were  about  ready  to  place  a  large 
body  of  carpenters  in  a  building.  We  were  paying  the  men  80  cents  per  hour, 
which  was  5  cents  above  the  rate  then  prevailing.  They  immediately  called  a 
strike.  Mayor  Hopkins  was  in  the  city  hall  chair.  His  window  overlooked  the 
building  which  we  were  erectinjof.  We  called  for  police  protection.  They  sent 
about  ^  x>o^<^)  ^^t  these  40  police  permitted  the  pickets  to  the  extent  of  40  or 
50  to  patrol  the  premises,  in  fact  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  difficult  for  i)ersoii8 
to  pass  in  &ont  of  the  building;  and  it  was  a  daily  occurrence  that  men  were 
knocked  down  right  in  front  of  policemen — ^nonunion  men  were  knocked  down, 
their  tool  chests  taken  away  from  them,  and  the  men  beaten;  and  the  police  stood 
there  and  always  arrested  a  nonunion  man.  We  had  only  2  cases  out  of  78  that 
occurred  in  which  a  union  man  was  arrested. 

It  was  that  simply  that  led  the  building  trades  council  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
their  strength  lay  in  having  the  assistance  of  the  police  force.  Up  to  1897  work 
remained  very  slack,  but  the  building  trades  council  kept  reenforcmg  itself.  Up 
to  that  date  it  was  part  of  the  laws  of  the  body  that  no  person  belonging  to  the 
building  trades  council  could  at  the  same  time  hold  a  political  office,  whether  it 
be  national.  State,  county,  or  city.  However,  at  that  time,  I  believe  it  was  in 
1897  that  Mr.  Carter  Harrison,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  mayoralty  chair, 
took  his  place;  and  at  the  same  time  the  law  was  abrogated  which  had  been  in 
force  before,  preventing  members  of  the  building  trades  council  from  holding 
political  positions;  and  at  that  time  or  somewhat  later  the  president  of  the  build- 
uig  trades  council  was  made  one  of  the  city  officers  of  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion of  this  city.  That,  of  course,  led  to  a  good  many  abuses  of  power,  and  was  a 
material  factor  in  helping  members  of  the  various  affiliated  bodies  in  obtaining 
offices  under  the  administration.  It  also  led,  as  I  am  reliably  informed,  to  increas- 
ing the  number  of  persons  required  in  doing  city  work.  For  instance,  in  doing 
paving  jobs  they  appoint  one  insi)ector  of  sand,  one  of  cement,  one  of  crushed 
stone  and  concrete,  one  of  brick,  and  sometimes  one  of  asphalt,  each  man  drawing 
$5  a  day.  These  expenses,  of  course,  have  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer;  and, 
gentlemen,  these  are  the  conditions  as  you  find  them  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BIennedy.)  Have  you  any  information  or  belief  that  politics  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  initiation  of  this  strike  and  the  failure  of  efforts  to 
settle  it?— A.  In  my  judgment  politics  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  the  strike.    The  strike  is  due  to  the  one  simple  fact  that  in  addition  to 
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the  rules  that  we  have  here  annoanced,  we  insist  on  the  dissolution  of  he  build- 
ing trades  council.  That  is  the  only  thing,  the  only  step  that  can  lead  to  any 
lasting  good.  We  do  not  stand  on  any  untenable  grounds;  we  do  not  say  to  these 
gentlemen,  you  can  not  maintain  your  building  trades  council  while  we  can 
maintain  our  contractors'  council;  while,  of  course,  the  ground  that  the  contract- 
ors' council  takes  is  on  a  very  much  higher  plane  than  that  of  the  building  trades 
council.  The  only  ground  that  we  take  is  one  that  will  lead  to  continued  employ- 
ment of  the  men,  to  do  away  with  strikes  and  lockouts,  so  that  prosperity  may 
again  return  to  the  building  interests  of  Chicago.  First  and  foremost,  the  build- 
ing trades  council  must  be  dissolved;  the  bodies  affliated  with  it  must  br^i^ 
away  from  it  before  the  employers'  organization  can  treat  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke. )  Are  you  willing  to  dispense  with  your  council  if  they  will 
dispense  with  theirs? — ^A.  We  are  not  at  present  willing  to  dispNense  with  our  coun- 
cil. The  council  is  one  which  has  much  larger  aims  than  might  ap{>ear  on  the 
surface.  There  will  be  much  larger  matters  which  will  come  under  its  domain, 
under  its  proper  action,  and  will  be  properly  considered;  and  it  will  never  be  a 
council  wnich  will  take  any  action  which  shall  be  in  the  least  harmful  to  any  of 
the  interests  of  either  the  affiliated  bodies  or  any  of  its  individuals. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  the  continuing  of  their  council  if  it  would  allow  the 
separate  trades  to  enter  into  arbitration  and  make  it  effectual?— A.  Decidedly^ 
because  the  only  principle,  as  they  themselves  recognize,  that  holds  their  council 
together,  is  the  svmpathetic  strike;  and  that  is  the  thing  that  is  keeping  our  school 
buildings  from  being  finished;  that  is  the  thing  that  acts  as  against  a  man  who 
does  not  happen  to  carry  a  union  card.  In  my  humble  judgment  only — I  am  not 
speaking  for  my  council— I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  aJl 
tnat  umons  should  be  recognized,  but  not'  as  against  an  individual  who  does  not 
see  fit  to  belong  to  the  union.  It  is  his  privilege  to  work  just  the  same  as  it  is 
that  of  the  man  who  carries  a  union  card.  You  may  answer  to  that,  how  will 
you  prevent  chaos  in  wages  if  you  try  to  work  union  and  nonunion  men  together — 
that  is  to  say,  the  nonunion  men  will  be  willing  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  union 
work.  But  that  in  practice  is  not  so,  as  is  evidenced  in  a  large  measure  by  what 
at  present  prevails  m  Boston.  There  union  and  nonunion  men  work  together. 
In  Baltimore  the  same  is  now  in  vogue,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  cut  the  wages. 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  you  the  policy  of  the  council  as  formulated. 

Q.  Which  council? — ^A.  The  building  contractors' council.  (Reading:)  "When 
the  unions  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council  have  permanently  with- 
drawn their  support  from  said  council,  and  express  a  desire  to  treat  with  indi- 
vidual associations  of  like  trades,  and  recognize  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  work 
for  whom  they  may  see  fit,  and  the  right  of  the  employer  to  hire  or  discharge 
whomsoever  he  may  see  fit,  then  we  will  pledge  our  individual  associations  to 
pay  the  rate  of  wages  in  force  February  5, 1900 — 8  hours  per  day;  6  days  per 
week;  time  and  a  half  for  overtime;  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holiday;  no 
limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform  in  a  day;  no  restriction 
of  the  use  of  manufactured  material,  other  than  prison-made;  no  restriction  to 
the  use  of  machinery— each  association  will  treat  as  to  methods  of  enforcing  the 
above." 

Q.  Hitherto  disputes  have  been  settled  by  arbitration.  You  are  familiar,  I  pre- 
sume, with  the  system  that  prevails  in  Boston? — A.  Yes. 

Between  the  master  masons  and  the  bricklayers*  union? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
They  have  ^one  on  successfully  under  that  for  9  years?- A.  Yes. 
Settling  their  differences? — A.  Yes. 

Ajid  that  is  done  on  the  principle  that  there  shall  be  neither  a  strike  nor  a 
lockout,  but  all  differences,  if  they  can  not  be  settled  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee,  shall  be  referred  to  a  board  of  arbitration? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  in  the  way  of  doing  just  that  thing  here?— A.  We  are  abso- 
lutely prepared  to  do  precisely  that  thing  here;  but  you  evidently  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  between  the  bodies  of  employers  and  the  unions  of  employees,  and 
this  absolutely  does  away  with  the  building  trades  council.  I  will  read  you  a  few 
lines  that  refer  to  that.     (Reading:) 

"And  also  agree  that  all  such  qestions" — ^this  means  both  sides  also  agree — 
"  that  all  buch  questions  shall  be  settled  by  our  own  trade  without  any  interven- 
tion of  any  other  trade  whatsoever." 

That  means  doing  away  with  the  sympathetic  strike,  and  in  that  lies  the  essence 
of  this  agreement. 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  the  Boston  scheme  that  you  read  from?— A.  Yes;  the  Boston 
agreement,  yes.  Now,  in  the  city  of  Boston  they  have  endeavored  to  continue  the 
amalgamated  building  trades  council,  as  they  ciul  it  there,  but  the  bricklayers  and 
masons  have  an  agreement  with  the  employers,  and  there  has  been  absolute  faith 
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kept  on  both  sides;  the  same  applies  to  the  laborers  and  the  employers.  It  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  employer  to  ascertain  whether  an  employee  is  a  member  of  the 
nnion  or  not,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  work  together  with  them.  The  union 
granite  cutters  have  worked  alongside  the  nonunion  granite  cutters  without  any 
questions  asked.  The  same  applies  to  the  plasterers,  steam  fitters,  plumbers,  and 
so  YOU  might  go  through  the  entire  list.  In  Baltimore  it  took  4  months,  as  you 
prooably  mow,  to  do  away  with  the  demands  of  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  answered  the  first  part  of  my  question,  and  the 
secona  part  remains  unanswered. — A.  That  was,  if  you  please — Iwas  interrupted. 

Q.  Have  politics  anything  to  do  with  the  continuance  of  the  strike  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  efforts  at  arbitration  and  settlement?— A.'  I  believe  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  there  is  absolutely  no  politics  in  either  phase  of  the  case,  neither  in 
the  origin  of  the  strike  nor  m  the  settling  of  it.  But  we  do  believe — at  least 
some  of  us  believe,  not  as  a  council,  I  mean  individuals — are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  politics  involved  in  the  matter  of  the  building  trades  coun- 
cil, because  since  that  building  trades  council  has  introduced  its  methods  and 
many  of  its  affiliated  members  in  the  city  hall  and  on  the  citv  i)ay  rolls,  a  national 
building  trades  council  has  been  formed,  and  that  national  Duilding  trades  coun- 
cil would  give  any  local  building  trades  council  the  power,  as  they  claim,  to  stop 
work  in  any  and  every  city.  If  it  is,  as  has  been  clauned  bv  some,  the  desire  and 
the  object  of  the  mayor  to  utilize  the  building  trades  council  for  political  purposes 
in  a  local  way, it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  national  building  trades  council  has 
been  projected  for  a  similar  purpose  and  merely  to  cover  a  larger  field. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  Madden  movement  at  arbitnition  was  defeated 
on  the  one  side  because  Mr.  Madden  was  a  Republican,  and  that  the  mayor's 
effort  to  settle  it  was  defeated  on  the  other  side  because  the  mayor  was  a  Demo- 
crat, and  he  proposed  to  mi^e  political  capital  out  of  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  on  the  con- 
trary  

9.  (Interrupting.)  Never  heard  anything  of  that  sort? — A.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  is  ridiculous  to  bring  in  any  such  idea.  If  anybody  has  brought  that  in 
to  you 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  It  has  not  been  brought  in  in  the  way  of  testimony.  I  have 
merely A.  (Interrupting.)  Merely  heard  it. 

Q.  Merely  heard  it;  yes. — A.  I  would  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  only  thing 
that,  in  my  judgment,  defeated  the  ratification  of  that  agreement,  which  had 
already  been  si^ed,  was  the  absolute  objection  of  many  of  the  unions  to  submit 
matters  to  arbitration.  As  I  have  said  before  and  used  the  phrase— I  use  it 
advisedly  again— they  were  power  drunk.  They  believed  that  any  demands  they 
made  would  have  to  be  granted.  I  can  give  evidence  of  that  in  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Woodbury  at  a  meeting  which  I  nave  previously  mentioned  here  this  even- 
ing, at  which  he  stated  that  he  was  absolutely  opposed  to  arbitration;  and  that 
in  his  union  as  well  as  in  several  other  unions  underlies  their  objection  to  that 
agreement.  Had  that  agreement  been  drawn  up  and  properly  signed,  as  it  was 
drawn  up  by  the  various  affiliated  bodies,  it  is  probable  that  in  Chicago  there 
would  have  been  by  this  time  $15,000,000  worth  of  work  under  way.  The  evidence 
of  the  malicious  and  tyrannical  working  of  the  building  trades  council  can  hardly 
be  better  illustrated  tnan  by  this  case.  I  will  give  it,  as  I  do  not  know  that  any 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  contractors*  council  are  so  familiar  with  it.  At  a  buila- 
ing  at  tne  comer  of  St.  Clair  and  Indiana  streets,  owned  by  the  Ogden  Sheldon 
estate,  there  were  two  small  windows,  which  windows  were  properly  fashioned 
by  the  sheet-metal  contractor.  There  was  a  strike  on  in  the  shop  of  this  con- 
tractor, and,  accordingly,  when  it  was  time  to  build  these  metal  frames  in  he, 
believing  he  could  avoid  trouble,  sent  up  his  men  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
set  the  frames.  The  building  trades  council  representatives  came  to  the  builmng 
and  ordered  the  balance  of  the  mechanics  to  stop.  It  was  a  warehouse,  I  believe, 
costing  from  $40,000  to  $50,000,  and  work  was  stopped.  Then  Mr.  Green,  repre- 
senting the  Ogden  Sheldon  estate,  tried  to  get  matters  arranged.  He  made  a 
proposition  to  them  to  let  seme  other  contractor,  who  had  signed  the  agreement 
witn  the  metal  workers'  union,  fashion  the  frames.  They  said  no;  that  would  not 
answer.  The  next  proposition  was  that  Mr.  Green  himself,  representing  the 
owners,  employ  the  union  men  and  have  the  frames  made.  No;  that  would  not 
answer.  Finally,  in  desperation,  the  owner  said,  **  I  will  throw  out  these  metal 
frames  and  substitute  wooden  frames."  *'  Oh,  no;  that  will  not  do.  We  must 
have  the  man  McFarlane,  who  got  those  frames  out,  do  those  frames  with  union 
labor;  otherwise  Mr.  McFarlane  must  stop  until  he  agrees  with  us  and  signs  our 
agreement."  The  building  lay  idle  there  for  nearly  9  weeks,  and  finally,  as  we 
assumed  and  have  ^ood  reason  to  assume,  for  a  consideration,  a  settlement  was 
made  and  the  building  was  allowed  to  proceed — ^however,  not  by  building  in  these 
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frames.  An  opening  had  to  be  left  for  these  frames,  and  after  the  building  was 
completed  the  metal  contractor  was  allowed  to  come  on  the  premises  and  set 
them. 

Q.  Yon  mean  the  walking  delegate  or  business  agent  received  a  consideration 
for  settling  it? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  who- received  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  good  evidence? — A.  Well,  we  know  from  experience  that 
for  a  consideration  you  can  settle  a  strike.  I  will  give,  with  your  permission, 
some  cases  that  occurred  on  other  buildings.  But  before  I  go  into  that  I  had 
rather  state  some  of  the  other  workings  of  this  building  trades  council,  so  that 
you  can  become  better  acquainted  with  its  iniquitous  methods.  At  a  large  build- 
mg  I  was  erecting  a  tall  stack,  the  parts  of  which  had  been  properly  formed  and 
prepared  by  the  boiler  makers,  members  of  the  building  trades  council.  When 
this  steel  arrived  on  the  premises  I  promptly  set  the  boiler  makers  to  work  to  set 
the  stack.  We  had  been  at  work  possibly  three  hours  when  a  delegation  waited 
on  us  from  the  building  trades  council  and  informed  us  that  we  could  not  so 
ahead  with  the  boiler  makers.  If  we  did ,  every  man  on  the  job ,  numbering  possibly 
850,  wotdd  be  called  out.  On  asking  what  the  trouble  was,  they  stated  tnat  that 
work  belonged  to  the  structural  iron  men.  Well,  we  said  it  was  immaterial  to 
us  whether  the  structural  iron  men  or  the  boilermakers*  union  set  the  work.  I 
naturally  called  for  the  walking  delegate  of  the  boilermakers'  union;  they  said 
he  was  not  there.  They  finally  brought  him,  and  he  stated  that  it  had  been  set- 
tled in  the  building  traaes  council  that  the  work  belonged  to  the  boiler  makers. 
I  finally  had  to  agree  to  let  the  work  stand  idle  until  they  determined  that  ques- 
tion in  that  council  as  to  which  branch  of  labor  should  erect  that  work.  For  10 
days  they  were  compelled  to  lie  idle,  and  finally  it  was  settled  that  the  structural 
iron  setters,  the  men  least  fitted  to  do  the  work,  should  set  it  up.  It  was  prob- 
ably so  settled  because  these  men  were  the  weaker  men  in  the  building  trades 
council.  If  you  gentlemen  have  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  I  should  be 
glad  to  answer  them,  but  I  will  first  read  **  The  occurrences  on  the  Montgomery 
Ward  building,"  one  of  our  largest  buildings,  having  a  tower  pretty  nearly  400 
feet  high.     (Beading:^ 

''  Ever  since  this  building  has  been  in  course  of  construction  it  has  been  a  scene 
of  numerous  strikes  and  labor  troubles,  which  have  delayed  operations  on  the 
building  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  at  different  times.  The  contractor  on 
the  building  and  the  owners,  however,  despaired  of  being  able  to  complete  the 
structure  in  any  given  time,  and  have  resigned  themselves  to  the  fact  that  they 
will  have  to  let  the  building  progress  and  be  completed  just  as  fast  as  the  mandates 
and  orders  of  the  building  trades  council  will  permit. 

**The  first  strike  ot  any  account  to  occur  ui>on  the  building  was  when  the  dimen- 
sion stones  were  being  laid;  these  stones  in  many  instances  oeing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  5  or  6  feet  square,  as  a  usual  thing  the  mason  who  set  them  would 
invariabl V  use  a  shovel  to  place  the  mortar  in  making  a  bed  for  the  stone  to  set 
in.  Whue  one  of  the  masons  was  doing  this  one  day  (a  man  who  had  considerable 
experience  and  had  been  in  the  business  some  twenty-odd  years,)  the  walking  dele- 

fate  of  the  bricklayers*  association  appeared  ui)on  the  scene  and  demanded  that 
e  cease  work  unless  he  placed  the  mortar  used  in  the  bed  with  a  small  hand 
trowel.  The  mechanic  refused  to  do  this,  and  he  was  ordered  by  the  delegate  to 
stop  work.  While  the  strike  did  not  last  very  long,  it  was  eventually  adjusted  by 
the  -union  conceding  that  the  mortar  should  be  laid  with  a  shovel. 

*'In  the  old  building  adjoining  the  new  one,  there  was  a  lot  of  old  material, 
such  as  pipe  coils,  radiators,  pipe  fittings  and  boilers,  which  they  had  decided  to 
abandon  the  use  of.  In  installing  the  new  plant  for  heating  and  power,  they  were 
to  make  such  changes  as  would  ooviate  the  necessity  of  using  tliis  old  material. 
The  owners  of  the  building,  therefore,  decided  to  dispose  of  this  material  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Numerous  persons  called  there  to  bid  upon  it,  and  it  was  finally 
sold  to  the  firm  of  Renier  &  Williams,  dealers  in  second-hand  machinery,  pipes, 
and  fittings,  and  instructions  given  to  them  to  remove  it  from  the  building  as 
quickly  as  possible.  This  material  not  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
plant,  the  purchasers  of  it  naturally  supposed  that  all  they  would  have  to  do 
would  simply  be  to  employ  laborers  to  go  m  there,  disconnect  the  material,  and 
remove  it  irom  the  building.  In  the  other  building,  about  this  time,  union  steam- 
fitters  were  at  work  upon  the  new  apparatus.  Immediately  upon  discovering 
that  laborers  were  being  used  to  remove  the  old  material,  they  called  the  attention 
of  the  business  agent  of  their  organization  to  the  fact,  with  the  result  that  the 
purchaser  of  the  old  material  and  the  owners  of  the  building  were  notified 
that  the  removal  of  this  old  junk  was  steam  fitters*  work,  and  that  steam-fitters 
would  have  to  be  employed  to  disconnect  it,  and  remove  it  from  the  building. 
After  endeavoring  for  several  days  to  adjust  the  matter,  the  firm  of  Renier  & 
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Williams  were  compelled  to  employ  umon  steam-fittero  and  helpers  to  do  this 
work.  The  laboring  men  cotQd  nave  done  this  work  without  any  danger  to  any 
part  of  the  building,  and  with  no  loss  to  the  material  excepting  that  which  the 
purchasers  of  it  were  willing  to  bear.  They  could  employ  such  labor  to  do  this 
Kind  of  work  at  $1.50  or  $1.75  per  day,  two  men  of  which  wotdd  not  exceed  them 
in  cost  of  $4  per  day,  and  would  have  dismantled  and  removed  the  material  in 
half  the  time  that  the  union  mechanics  would  take  to  do  the  same,  on  account  of 
the  position  which  the  journeymen  steam  fitters  took  in  the  matter.  In  order 
that  the  labor  upon  the  building  might  progress,  they  were  compelled  to  accede 
to  the  demands  unjustly  made  by  members  of  the  building  trades  council,  and 
were  forced  to  pay  a  sum  of  $8  per  day  for  a  steam  fitter  and  helper,  belonging 
to  a  union  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council.  The  cost  of  removing  tlus 
material  to  the  purchasers  of  the  same  was  the  sum  of  $160." 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  wish  to  present  any  other  instances  in  connection 
with  this?^A.  Well,  there  are  others  who  would  like  to  testify  and  I  do  not  want 
to  consume  the  entire  time. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Are  you 
acquamted  with  detective  LeVin  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Has  he  not  recently  been  in  the  employ  of  the  building  contractors'  council  ? — 
A.  I  am  not  on  that  conmiittee  that  might  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  Is  there  any  gentleman  here  who  will  give  testimony  ? — A.  There  is  a  gen- 
tleman present  who  can  g^ve  the  full  details  as  to  the  testimony  that  he  gave,  as 
to  the  veracity  of  the  testimony  that  he  gave. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  building  supply  trust  in  Chicago  ? — ^A.  I 
should  not  call  it  a  building  supply  trust.  I  do  know  that  there  are  trade  dis- 
coxmts  as  there  are  in  all  branches  of  business  that  I  have  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with;  I  should  not  call  it  a  trust. 

Q.  Aire  those  discounts  given  to  members  of  a  certain  organization  and  not  given 
to  builders  who  are  not  in  that  organization  ? — ^A.  There  are  no  rules  at  present 
in  force  at  all.  There  have  been  such;  there  have  been  some  rules  in  force,  but 
there  are  no  rules  at  present  in  force  of  that  nature. 

9.  Was  there  a  practice  of  those  who  supply  brick  to  sell  a  certain  grade  of 
brick  to  members  of  an  or^nization  at  $8  a  thousand  and  give  a  rebate  of  $1  ? — 
A.  Provided  it  was  paid  within  10  days.  If  it  was  paid  alter  10  days,  there  was 
a  rebate  of  50  cents;  if  it  was  not  x)aid  in  30  days  the  whole  price  had  to  be  paid. 

Q. ,  Were  those  terms  given  to  everybody  in  the  building  business  in  Chicago? — 
A.  At  that  time  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
trade;  it  was  a  trade  discount. 

Q.  To  members  of  an  organization,  you  mean? — A.  Yes;  it  is  an  organization. 

Q.  And  those  outside  that  organization  had  not  the  benefit  of  such  discount  or 
rebate? — A.  There  is  another  organization,  calling  themselves  the  independent 
organization,  and  all  I  know  is  that  they  have  come  out  with  a  public  statement 
saying  that  they  offered — that  they  were  perfectly  willing  that  certain  material 
men  whom  they  dealt  with  should  furnish  material  to  anybody,  provided  the 
amount  were  turned  into  their  treasury.  As  to  our  organization — ^tne  one  I  am 
affiliated  with — ^I  know  of  no  such  rule,  and,  in  fact,  I  mow  that  no  such  rule  was 
ever  enforced. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  agreement  with  the  cari)enter8'  union  previous  to  this  labor 
trouble? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Willyoustate  the  nature  of  the  agreement,  briefiy?— A.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  state  it  briefly;  it  is  a  long  paper.  The  agreement  was  only — ^it  was 
not  an  agreement  as  such.  In  other  woros,  they  refused — I  believe  it  is  2  years 
ago — ^to  recognize  the  carpenters'  association  at  all;  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  bosses.  And  there  has  been  formulated  a  set  of  working  rules  which  they 
call  an  agreement;  and  in  order  to  continue  in  business  at  all  we  were  compelled 
to  sign  that  agreement.  Otherwise,  we  were  not  able  to  employ  carpenters  unless 
we  employed  nonunion  men.  That  agreement  went  on  to  stipulate  wages,  hours, 
and  a  number  of  conditions,  and  further  stated  that  S3nnpatnetic  strikes  should 
not  be  construed  as  a  breaking  of  the  agreement,  and  finished  up  after  laying 
down  that  other  questions  that  might  arise  shotdd  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Q.  You  say  that  agreement  was  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  this  trouble 
between  you  and  the  carpenters'  union? — ^A.  It  was  in  force,  but  it  was  an  agree- 
ment which  was  signed  under  duress  and  which  was  really  practically  broken  by 
the  men  on  account  of  their  falling  in  with  the  general  principle  laid  down  by 
the  building  trades  council  that  every  man  should  do  as  little  work  as  he  possibly 
could. 

Q.  You  cast  the  agreement  aside,  then,  when  this  trouble  began,  and  felt  that 
you  were  not  violating  the  agreement  because  you  state  the  men  had  violated 
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it  previously? — ^A.  We  simply  felt  iustified  in  ignoring  it  becanse  it  was  not  an 
agreement.  An  agreement  signed  nnder  duress  is  hardier  an  agreement.  In 
other  words,  as  a  carpenter  I  was  compelled  to  go  out  of  business  or  else  sign  that 
agreement.  If  I  did  not  si^  that  agreement  I  conld  not  go  ahead  with  carpenter 
work.  If  I  went  alon^  with  nonunion  men,  all  other  branches  of  labor  would 
strike;  consequently  I  nad  no  other  alternative.  However,  that  will  probably  be 
handled  bv  some  of  the  other  speakers — ^that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  now  for  any 
contractor  or  builder  outside  of  the  contractors'  council  to  buy  building  materisu 
in  Chicago  of  any  kind  necessary  to  the  erection  of  a  building  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  necessity  of  paying  a  higher  price  for  it  than  members  of  the  council 
could  get  it  for? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  question  about  that,  in  my 
judgment.    I  should  not  know  in  what  line — where  that  would  apply. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  there  is  perfect  freedom  of  contract  and  purchase  to 
.any  builder  or  contractor  who  is  not  a  member  of  your  council? — A.  To  obtain 
all  requisites  to  carry  on  a  building. 

Q.  To  obtain  the  requisites  and  at  the  same  price  per  quantity  that  would  be 
paid  by  a  member  of  the  council?— A.  I  believe  he  can  do  that.  I  know — I  am 
well  aware  that  men  have  told  me,  who  are  not  in  the  organization,  that  they 
have  bought  lime,  and  are  buying  lime,  brick,  dimension  stone,  common  rubble, 
cement,  and  other  elements  that  go  into  a  building  at  just  the  same  prices  that 
have  been  quoted  to  me.  The  same  certainly  applies  to  lumber.  I  know  of  no 
restriction  that  would  prevent  a  man  from  purchasing  such  material. 

Q.  Unless  he  pays A.  (Interrupting).  I  am  just  reminded  of  the  fact  that 

the  independent  order  of  masons — that  is,  the  employers,  contractors — are  get- 
ting all  the  material  they  want  at  present  and  proceeding  with  their  work;  so 
that  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  it,  no  better  answer  I  cotdd  make,  than  to 
refer  to  that  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris).  You  do  not  know  of  any  rebate  that  the  building 
contractors'  council  get  by  which  they  have  an  advantage  over  a  contractor  that 
is  not  a  member  of  the  building  contractors'  council? — ^A.  As  I  have  said  before, 
there  is  nothing  except  the  trade  discount,  which  we  all  believe  is  a  x>erfectly 
proper  matter;  and  even  that  at  the  present  time  is  not  in  force.  In  fact,  there  are 
some  branches  in  the  material  line  in  which  the  men  who  are  not  affiliated  with 
the  building  contractors'  council  are  buvin^  material  considerably  cheaper,  at 
lower  prices  than  some  of  us  are  paying  for  it. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here,  I  think,  that  after  the  money  is  paid  there  is 
some  kind  of  a  rebate?— A.  If  there  is,  it  is  a  matter  I  have  no  knowledge  of. 

Q.  That  would  be  different?— A.  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  that  is 
not  the  case. 

Q.  Of  course,  that  is  different  from  a  discoimt.   The  one  is  a  discount,  I  suppose, 

for  cash,  and  the  other  would  be  a  discount A.  (Interrupting).  No,  it  has 

been  an  absolute  discount.  In  other  words,  if  we  paid  the  10th  day  for  the  supply 
of  the  goods,  we  were  entitled  to  a  discount. 

Q.  You  get  that  when  you  pay;  you  do  not  pay  it  to  the  material  men  and  then 
draw  it  back? — ^A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  But  you  get  it  as  a  discount  when  you  make  the  payment? — A.  We  simply, 
if  goods  were  Dilled  at  $10  and  there  was  a  discount  of  $1,  should  get  that;  we 
should  simply  pay  $9.    That  was  the  case  when  these  rules  were  in  force. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  there  is  an  open  rate  that  the  inde- 
pendents, the  men  outside  the  building  contractors'  council  as  well  as  the  men 
inside,  would  i)ay;  but  the  men  inside  get  a  rebate  and  the  men  outside  do  not. — 
A.  No,  in  fact,  the  outsider  in  a  great  man^  lines,  as  I  have  said  before,  can  buy 
material  even  cheaper  than  we  are  buying  it.  Take  the  members  who  belong  to 
the  regular  masons'  association.  I  want  to  explain,  and  I  can  see  a  chance  for 
confusion  here.  The  contractors'  council,  as  such,  is  merely  a  body  comi)osed  of  a 
number  of  affiliated  organizations  of  employers.  The  index)endent  contractors' 
association  is  merely  the  independent  masons'  association;  and  some  of  tiiem  do 
take  general  work.  But  there  are  no  a^eements,  absolutely  none,  with  the 
contractors'  council,  with  reference  to  discount  or  anything  that  involves  the 
financial  question  as  to  the  purchasing  of  material. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  Do  you  feel  obliged  to  purchase  material  that  has  been 
prepared  by  union  labor?  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  prepared  by  union  labor  or 
not  when  you  purchase  it?— A.  (Generally.  In  fact  if  it  is  not  prepared  by  union 
labor,  if  we  do  not  make  it  our  business  to  find  it  out,  the  members  of  the  union 
do,  and  if  it  is  not  made  by  union  labor  our  job  comes  to  a  stop. 

Q.  Then  you  are  restricted  to  such  material  as  has  been  prepared  by  union 
labor? — ^A.  Yes.    For  example,  millwork,  such  as  is  used  around  the  finisning  of 
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a  room,  the  woodwork  around  the  window,  baseboard,  and  so  on,  in  some  cases 
where  it  has  been  fashioned  at  nonunion  mills — ^in  many  cases,  the  men  decline 
to  handle  it,  absolutely  refuse  to  handle  it,  because  it  is  not  made  by  union  labor. 
It  is  only  at  the  demand  of  the  unions  that  we  have  agreed  to  not  use  prison-made 
material.  They  demanded  it.  We  did  not  make  the  demand.  It  has  been  mis- 
stated by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  we  objected  to  handling  bricks  which  are  made 
at  the  Bridewell.  It  would  cost  the  city  a  great  deal  less  money  for  its  material 
if  it  made  no  difference  where  the  material  was  made,  the  only  point  with  us 
being  that  it  is  good  material. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  mayor  desire  that  the  builders  of  Chica^ 
should  use  brick  made  by  convicts;  is  that  the  idea?— A.  He  did  not  state  it  m 
those  words;  but  he  did  state  that  he  found  fault  with  the  contractors  because 
they  comi)elled  him — or  rather  compelled  the  city,  I  should  say — to  use  material 
which  was  made  at  the  brickyards,  whereas,  as  he  claimed,  they  could  have  saved 
a  good  deal  of  money  by  using  that  which  was  made  at  the  Bridewell. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  oy  that  that  he  was  in  a  way  believing  in  the  use  of  con- 
vict-made bricks?— A.  I  certainly  could  not  draw  any  other  conclusion.  I  want 
to  state  for  your  information  that  no  millwork  that  has  not  the  union  label  will 
be  handled  by  union  labor.  I  want  to  say  for  the  council,  in  closing,  that  we  have 
absolutely  no  obiection  to  men  unionizing.  We  grant  them  the  right  to  unionize; 
we  grsnt  them  the  right  to  use  all  legitimate  means  to  bring  into  their  union  their 
respective  classes  of  workmen;  we  grant  them  the  right,  naturally,  that  when 
times  are  such  that  they  can  demand  increased  wages  they  shall  make  that 
demand ,  which  they  call  * '  strike. "  The  only  thing  we  do  not  grant  them  the  right 
to  do  is  to  picket  and  patrol  jobs,  to  use  lawless  and  murderous  methods  of  inter- 
fering with  men  getting  work,  and  we  insist  that  the  only  thing  that  limits  their 
rights  is  freedom  of  contract.    That  is  about  our  position. 

Q.  Here  is  a  question  that  has  been  handed  in  by  an  interested  party  to  ask  you, 
**  Can  a  firm  employing  union  ijlumbers  procure  plumbing  materials  from  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  plumbing  goods  in  this  city?  " — A.  I  believe  that  all  over 
this  country  there  is  some  agreement  in  force  with  reference  to  that;  but  it  would 
hardly  do  for  me  to  answer  that  question,  because  I  am  not  a  plumber,  nor  do  I 
purchase  plumbing  material,  and  it  would  not  be  valuable  testimony  coming 
from  me. 

Q.  It  would  be  from  the  plumbing  representative? — A.  Yes:  there  will  be  one 
here  who  probably  can  answer  that  question  a  great  deal  better  than  I  could 
possibly  answer  it. 


Chicaqo,  III.,  March  £9, 1900, 
TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JAMES  H.  BOYLE, 

Contracting  Plasterer^  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  convened  at  10  a.  m.,  March  29, 1900,  at  the  Audito- 
rium Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  9.45  p.m.  Mr.  James  H.  Boyle 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  giveyour  name.— A.  James  H.  Boyle. 

Q.  Post-oflSce  address.— A.  1727  Wrightwood  avenue,  Chicago. 

Q.  Occuj)ation. — ^A.  Contracting  plasterer. 

Q.  Official  relation  te  the  contractors'  association. — ^A.  I  am  president  of  the 
Contracting  Plasterers*  Association,  Chicago. 

Q.  Is  that  association  affiliated  with  the  contractors*  council?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  go  on  in  your  own  way  to  stateyour  relations  to  these  pending  diffi- 
culties and  to  the  industry  generally.— A.  Well,  the  position  the  employing  plas- 
terers have  taken  in  this  matter  is  this:  We  wish  to  retain  the  right  of  hiring  or 
discharging  whom  we  please,  a  right  which  has  been  denied  to  us  by  members  of 
the  Journeymen  Plasterers'  Association  of  Chicago.  They,  when  they  see  fit, 
call  out  all  the  men  employed  in  any  shop  without  giving  the  employer  any  rea- 
son, and  for  which  he  has  no  recourse.  Tney  send  him  whatever  men  they  choose. 
The  men,  knowing  that  they  are  sent  there  without  the  assent  of  the  employer, 
do  just  about  as  they  please;  and  so  you  can  see  just  about  the  position  it  places 
the  employer  in.  He  has  not  the  right  to  pick  and  choose;  he  simply  must  take 
the  men  he  hires.  In  fact,  if  he  wants  any  men  he  must  go  to  the  oflBcers  of  the 
journeymen  to  procure  them.  In  that  way  it  creates  a  sort  of  rebellious  fueling 
between  the  employer  and  employee,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  employers' 
interests  and  the  trade  at  large.    Another  thing,  the  laborers'  association  have 
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taken  it  ui)on  themselves  from  time  to  time  to  make  demands  on  the  employer 
which  he  does  not  think  he  is  legally  or  morally  bound  to  accede  to.  For 
instance,  in  cases  where  men  have  come  to  employers  and  made  individual  con- 
tracts to  work  for  a  certain  scale,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  much  to  the 
employers*  surprise,  and  against  the  intent  of  any  contract  or  liability  which  they 
were  under  to  the  men  that  were  at  this  time  out  of  his  employ,  he  is  handed  a 
bill  by  the  walking  delegate  of  the  laborers'  union.  For  instance,  there  was  one 
case  on  the  North  Side,  m  which  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Coffey  &  O'Brien  hired 
a  watchman  nights  to  watch  the  building.  He  made  a  specific  agreement  with 
the  watchman  for  j^.40  x)er  night.  When  he  got  through  with  the  man  he  paid 
him  off  at  $2.40.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  walking  delegate  came  in 
with  a  bill  for  $45.90,  charging  him  at  the  rate  of  $7.50  a  night  for  the  watchman. 

The  firm  did  not  propose  to  pa^  this  bill  which  they  claimed  they  did  not  owe. 
The  result  is  that  they  cannot  hire  any  union  labor  affiliated  with  the  organiza- 
tions. They  stand  in  that  position  to-day.  If  they  required  any  union  men  they 
would  be  compelled  to  -p&y  $45.90,  which  no  law  in  the  united  States  would  require 
them  to  do.  These  people  are  arrogating  to  themselves  rights  that  I  can  not  see 
where  they  get  the  warrant  for.  I  had  a  case  in  point  on  Michigan  avenue 
here  just  a  year  aaro  in  which  the  owner  came  tome  about  12  o'clock  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  said  he  required  a  part  of  his  building  completed  for  occupancy  on 
Monday  morning;  and  he  said  to  me,  *'Now,  I  would  like  to  have  you  work  your 
men  this  afternoon  so  you  can  get  this  completed  and  the  other  mechanics  can 
finish  up  after  you."  We  were  doing  the  plastering.  I  told  my  foreman  to  keep 
the  men  there  that  afternoon  and  complete  the  work.  The  foreman  said  he  could 
not.  I  said,  **Why?"  He  said,  *'It  is  against  the  rules,  unless  you  go  to  the 
building  trades  council  and  get  a  permit  to  work."  To  get  a  permit  to  pay  the 
men  $1  an  hour  on  Saturday  afternoon,  I  would  have  to  go  to  the  walking  dele- 
gate. I  went  and  told  the  owner.  The  owner  could  not  Believe  his  ears.  I  said, 
*'  You  go  and  talk  to  him  yourself."  I  said,  '*  If  that  building  is  never  finished,  I 
will  never  go  to  the  headquarters  of  that  association  to  get  permission  to  pay  the 
men  $1  an  hour.  If  they  do  not  see  fit  to  work  for  $1  an  nour  I  will  not  chase 
around  town  hunting  permission." 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  leaders.  Without  consulting  their  employers  they  raise 
their  wages  aoout  50  per  cent  and  restrict  the  day's  labor  25  per  cent;  and  mem- 
bers of  the  journeymen  plasterers'  association  that  have  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the 
building  trades  council  have  been  made  to  smart  very  dearly  for  it.  I  have  here 
a  written  statement  of  a  plasterer  who  used  to  be  in  my  employment.  He  has 
been  dealt  with  very  harshly  by  the  union — in  fact,  he  has  been  put  out  of  the  craft. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  mechanics  in  the  plastering  line  that  I  have  had  work  for 
me,  and  he  is  now,  through  the  machinations  of  the  union,  driving  a  meat  wagon 
for  fQ  a  week,  when  he  could  be  earning  $24  a  week  at  his  trade.  He  is  thoroughly 
capable.    This  is  a  sworn  statement. 

Q.  Read  it. 

(The  witness  reads  statement  as  follows:) 

JOURNEYMAN  PLASTERER. 

Statement  of  William  J.  Simpson,  No.  SW  Forty-fifth  avenue^  Chicago, 

On  March  1 1  was  appointed  on  an  auditing  committee  of  the  plasterers' society. 
There  was  a  shortage  found  in  the  treasurer's  accounts  of  $119  at  that  time. 

Two  weeks  after  that  time  I  made  a  motion  to  have  a  special  committee  api>ointed 
to  audit  the  books  for  4  years  back. 

On  that  committee  was  api>ointed  myself  as  chairman,  John  Dalton  and  John 
Doyle.  We  hired  an  expert,  Mr.  Marshland.  He  had  the  books  for  1  week;  gave 
a  partial  report  that  there  was  $1,922.41  of  a  shortage  in  the  treasurer's  accounts 
in  the  4  years. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  gave  this  partial  report  at  the  plasterers'  hall  on  Saturday 
night.  Civil  Service  Commissioner  Edward  Carroll  made  a  motion  to  have  the 
books  taken  away  from  Mr.  Marshland,  as  he  was  a  **con"  man  and  was  robbing 
the  society  of  funds  of  which  we  were  in  need  at  that  time,  and  also  stated  that  there 
were  men  in  the  hall  that  were  capable  enough  to  audit  the  books.  The  com- 
mittee decided  to  hire  a  room  and  audit  the  books.  Monday  morning  we  took  the 
books  from  Marshland,  and  found  a  room  to  commence  to  audit  them. 

There  was  no  work  done  the  first  8  days,  as  my  two  colleagues  were  drunk.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  books  were  stolen,  but  were  turned  up  again.  On  Saturday 
night  I  put  in  my  rejwrt,  and  of  course  the  committee  were  discharged.  I  was 
reappointed  with  two  other  men — ^William  Smith  and  James  White.    Eleven  days 
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were  constimed  in  making  the  report,  which  showed  a  shortage  of  between  $7,000 
and  $10,000,  and  that  part  of  the  books  missing  wotdd  bring  the  total  up  to  proba- 
bly $18,000,  which  was  stolen  by  onr  treasurer  in  4  years. 

When  the  report  was  put  in  it  was  placed  on  file  and  the  committee  discharged. 
In  abont  2  weeks  a  motion  was  made  to  have  a  prosecuting  committee  appointed, 
and  Mat  DnfEy  and  myself  were  appointed  on  tnat  committee. 

We  hired  lawyers  for  a  fee  of  $200  to  prosecute  the  guilty  parties.  The  lawyers 
had  the  books  probably  3  weeks,  and  they  gave  me  a  report  to  take  to  the  hall, 
which  I  refused  to  do,  as  I  stated  that  they  were  hired  to  prosecute  and  not  to 
make  reports. 

The  lawyer  came  himself  and  made  his  report,  finding  the  treasurer  short  the 
$1,922.41.  That  report  was  received  and  a  bill  put  in  for  $700  as  a  fee.  They 
could  not  find  anything  against  the  other  two.  A  week  from  that  time  I  swore 
out  a  State  warrant  and  had  the  treasurer,  William  Glenn,  arrested  and  held  on 
$4,000.  It  came  up  before  a  justice  on  the  north  side.  The  lawyer  I  had  hired  to 
prosecute  the  guilty  parties  defended  them  when  the  case  came  up. 

The  first  day  we  could  not  prove  that  the  books  we  had  were  the  books  of  the 
plasterers'  society.  Mat  Duffy,  although  he  was  one  of  the  members  that  drafted 
the  constitution,  could  not  prove  that  it  was  the  constitution.  We  had  a  rei)ort 
from  the  bank  which  was  not  received,  as  they  require  the  books  of  the  haxik 
before  they  could  prove  it.  ^ 

The  case  was  postponed  for  1  week.  The  bank  was  subx>oenaed  to  take  the  books 
in,  but  they  cotud  not  prove  that  it  was  the  bank  book.  I  took  a  nonsuit.  The 
following  Saturdav  the  president  of  our  society,  Moses  Roach,  went  a^^ainst  me 
and  went  over  with  the  gang.  I  left,  then,  for  Dekalb,  HI.,  as  I  had  a  job  there. 
I  left  William  Smith  to  act  as  treasurer  in  my  absence,  to  which  office  I  was 
elected  on  March  1.  The  second  meeting  night  after  that  the  chair  was  declared 
vacant,  and  I  was  thrown  out  by  a  vote  of  9  to  8,  out  of  a  membership  of  400  or 
over. 

About  the  9th  of  August  I  went  to  Peoria  to  run  the  Bradley  Institute.  The 
first  night  1  was  there  I  went  around  and  found  the  president  of  the  Peoria  union, 
and  he  said  that  the  job  was  all  right,  and  to  go  ahead;  but  Rilev  appeared  the 
third  or  fourth  day  there  and  said  it  was  a  *'  scab  job,"  and  wanted  me  to  deliver 
up  the  bank  books.  I  called  for  the  auditing  committee's  report.  It  was  not 
granted.  He  came  back  with  2  constables  and  a  State  warrant  for  my  arrest.  I 
told  the  constable  I  was  ready.  They  came  over  to  one  side  and  stated  that 
they  did  not  want  to  arrest  me  and  wanted  the  books.  I  asked  them  what  had 
occurred  that  gave  them  the  liberty  to  jud^e  me.  Between  them  and  the  super- 
intendent of  the  job  I  was  infiuenced  to  dehver  up  the  books. 

I  still  held  the  damaging  evidence  against  them  from  the  north  side  court,  but 
a  week  following  Riley  appeared  again,  while  I  was  at  work,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief  ,ne  knocked  down  the  landlord,  broke  open  my  room, 
and  stole  the  papers. 

About  that  same  time  certain  members,  as  I  understand — ^two  from  Chicago, 
Edward  Carroll  and  Bud  Riley  (I  was  notified  to  that  effect  in  Peoria)— held  a 
meeting  in  a  coal  office  in  Peoria,  and  placed  a  fine  against  me  of  $65.  After  I  got 
finished  there  I  came  back  to  Chicago. 

I  was  stopped  on  a  job,  comer  of  Clark  and  Madison  streets,  December  21. 

Two  weeks  after  that  I  went  to  South  Bend,  Ind.  From  South  Bend  I  went  to 
Eureka,  111.,  and  when  I  get  back  to  Chicago  I  started  on  a  job  on  Milwaukee 
avenue,  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  worked  half  a  day,  when  I  was  stopped  by  a 
walking  delegate  again.  I  did  nothing  then  for  two  months.  I  left  for  Danville, 
HI.  I  worked  at  Danville,  and  from  there  I  went  to  Peoria  to  the  city  hall.  I 
joined  the  Peoria  union.  Civil  Service  Commissioner  Edward  Carroll  called  from 
Chicago  to  stop  me. 

After  5  days  William  Allen,  the  general  contractor  of  the  city  hall  at  Peoria, 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Manning,  commissioner  of  public  works  at  Peoria, 
reading  as  follows: 

'*Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  disagreement  between  the  plasterers'  organization 
in  Peoria,  I  wish  to  state  that  after  looking  the  matter  over,  I  find  it  clearly  men- 
tioned in  the  specifications  of  the  new  city  hall  that  work  upon  the  building  must 
be  given  to  Peorians,  if  they  can  be  secured.  I  certainly  object  to  Mr.  Simpson 
working  on  the  building  as  a  plasterer.  He  is  a  nonresident,  and  on  these  grounds 
I  file  my  objections  to  Mr.  Simpson.  As  to  Mr.  Conger,  I  find  there  was  a  fine  of 
$150  imposed  on  him  by  the  plasterers'  union.  Mr.  Carroll,  the  international 
secretary,  and  myself  discussed  the  matter,  and  we  succeeded  in  taking  off  $100, 
making  the  fine  as  it  now  stands  $50. 

**If  Mr.  Conger  wishes  to  i>ay  the  fine,  he  will  be  given  ample-time  tor  settle, 
and  will  be  allowed  to  work  on  the  building.  - . .  ^OOg It 
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*'If  this  is  satisfactory  to  yon  and  Mr.  Benvard  (the  contracting  plasterer)  I 
will  allow  work  to  proceed.  If  not,  the  work  will  be  discontinned  till  fnrther 
orders. 

"Tmsting  you  will  find  your  way  clear  in  this  matter,  I  remain,  yours,  respect- 
fully, 

"M.  W.  Manning, 
'*  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Peoria,  IIV 

I  will  state  here  that  the  plasterers  of  Peoria  took  their  tools  out  along  with  me. 
Benvard  came  to  Chicago,  hired  about  20  to  25  men  here,  and  started  the  job  up 
with  Chicago  men.  He  found  that  there  was  one  printer  in  among  the  gang. 
Another  one  did  not  know  what  he  could  do,  but  he  could  not  plaster.  Benvard 
paid  their  fare  through  there.  Three  members  in  Peoria,  which  constitutes  the 
branch  recognized  by  Edward  Carroll,  of  Chicago,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
plasterers.  I  was  told  by  one  of  them  that  they  held  the  meeting  at  the  comer  of 
the  street,  as  they  had  no  hall  to  go  to.  I  started  to  work  for  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Cunningham  there,  a  contractor.  They  struck  on  the  city  hall  because  he  was 
working  at  his  trade  in  the  city  of  Peoria.  One  of  the  members  came  to  me  at 
my  boarding  house,  at  120  Wa&ington  street,  Peoria,  and  told  me  to  leave  town. 
I  paid  no  heed,  but  stated  that  I  would  leave  when  I  got  ready.  I  left  then  and 
went  to  Danville,  but  in  the  meanwhile,  before  I  went  there  I  hired  a  lawyer  in 
Peoria,  and  entered  suit  against  the  Operative  Plasterers'  International  Associa- 
tion of  Peoria  for  $10,000  damages.  I  worked  in  Danville  for  4  or  5  weeks,  I 
was  called  ui)on  then  to  come  back  to  Peoria  to  finish  the  ornamental  ceilings 
on  the  city  hall  job,  and  hired  all  Peoria  men  to  do  the  work.  That  was  the  only 
time  that  Peoria  men  worked  on  the  job.  After  I  got  back  to  Chicago,  I  got  a 
letter  from  our  secretary  stating  that  the  case  came  up  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1899.  They  went  on  the  stand  and  swore  that  there  was  no  branch  of  the  inter- 
national association  in  Peoria  two  years  prior  to  the  time  that  the  city  hall  job 
was  started.  The  judge  did  not  give  any  decision  at  that  time,  but  8  weeks 
ago  it  was  read  out  at  the  plasterers*  hall  that  the  case  was  thrown  out.  My 
lawyer  never  notified  me  of  the  same,  nor  have  I  heard  from  him  since  I  lert 
Peoria. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  Mayor  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  through  the 
editor  of  the  Peoria  Journal,  viz: 

**  Editor  Journal:  I  once  more  call  on  you  to  print  open  letter  that  some  one 
might  call  the  Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison^s  attention  to  it  when  he  is  in- Peoria  to- 
morrow. 

"Hon.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Mayor  of  Chicago: 

**  Seeing  by  the  papers  you  are  comine  to  Peoria  on  the  12th.  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  prosecution  in  this  city  of  a  citizen  of  Cnicago,  of  which 
you  are  mayor.  Sixteen  years  a^o  I  came  to  Chicago,  not  to  try  and  pull  down 
what  was  already  built,  but  to  strive  to  build  my  part.  Although  small,  it  helped 
to  make  the  city  prosperous. 

"  In  1887 1  married  the  woman  of  my  choice,  to  help  me.  Through  honest  labor, 
I)erseverance,  and  economical  means,  we  accumulated  money — not  to  put  in  a 
safe,  but  to  build  the  house  that  was  going  to  make  home  happy  and  be  an  assist- 
ance in  educating  our  children,  of  which  we  have  5.  For  their  welfare  I  live 
yet.    I  had  to  leave  them  without  the  protection  of  a  husband  and  father. 

**  Don*t  you  think  it  is  hard  when  I  can  make  a  livelihood  for  them  and  be  by 
their  side  in  Chicago,  but  have  been  deprived  of  that  privilege?  Over  one  and  a 
half  years  I  have  been  going  from  one  place  to  another,  striving  to  keep  the  home 
from  debt,  but  it  was  too  much.  It  has  been  sold  for  special  assessments.  What 
was  the  cause  of  all  this?  On  March  1, 1897, 1  was  appointed  to  audit  the  books 
of  the  Plasterers*  Society  of  Chicago.  From  $7,000  to  $10,000  had  been  stolen  fi-om 
our  treasury.  I  did  my  duty,  ana  sealed  my  doom.  I  was  expelled  without  the 
chance  of  defending  myself,  without  telling  me  the  cause.  I  went  to  the  State*s 
attorney's  ofBice  in  Chicago  and  told  them  my  cause.  They  said  I  had  a  good 
case.  I  got  a  card  of  another  lawyer.  He  wanted  to  know  how  much  money  I 
had  to  start  the  case.  Too  proud  to  ask  anyone  for  assistance  as  long  as  the 
strength  was  left  me  to  earn  an  honest  living  for  myself  and  loved  ones,  I  left 
Chicago.  Did  they  leave  me  alone  then?  No.  The  climax  came  in  Peoria  when 
E.  F.  Carroll,  the  traitor  of  labor  unions,  came  through  with  a  mightier  hand 
than  the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of  our  country,  and  said  I  could  not  work 
in  any  city  of  the  United  States.  If  I  deserve  it,  why  don't  some  judge  convict 
me — ^have  me  banished  from  the  country? 

**  In  Chicago  the  other  week,  when  two  unions  had  a  dispute,  a  committee  of 
three  had  a  dispute,  when  they  were  pitched  ujwn.    One  of  them  was  kicked — 
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one  arm  and  one  leg  broken,  dragged  by  the  feet  down  stairs  and  thrown  into  the 
street.  He  died  2  days  after.  Carroll  pnt  an  assessment  on  everyone  belonging 
to  the  building  trades  council. to  defend  the  assassins,  yet  holds  the  position  of 
civil  service  commissioner  to  see  that  honest  men  receive  the  positions  in  the  city 
government— men  who  will  adhere  to  law  and  order. 

"If  you  would  mingle  amons  the  plasterers  of  Chicago  for  only  one  week,  and 
not  be  known  there,  you  would  see  the  ruin  Ed.  F.  Carroll  has  done,  not  only 
there,  but  from  New  York  to  California.  Ask  him  why  he  left  the  convention  in 
Indianapolis  without  his  valise  and  overcoat  three  weeks  ago.  Ask  him  why  he 
don't  make  a  rei>ort  of  his  doines  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  O.  P.  J.  A.  Ask 
him  if  it  was  organized  labor  uiat  interceded  for  his  x)osition  with  you.  If  he 
says  yes,  I  hurl  the  lie  back  at  him.  Out  of  a  membership  of  between  300  and 
400,  about  15  only  are  allowed  to  enter  the  hall,  or  it  will  be  at  the  i)eril  of 
their  lives.  That  is  the  plasterers'  society  of  Chicago.  I  do  not  ask  his  discharffe, 
as  he  did  me,  although  1  was  asked  in  Chicago  Saturday  night  to  go  to  you  for 
that  purpose;  but  for  the  love  of  your  country  and  your  fellow-men  that  toil 
with  both  brain  and  muscle  in  building  and  beautifying  the  city  of  this  great 
land,  help  to  rescue  us  from  such  cruel  traitors  as  Ed.  F.  CaiToll,  who  is  sipping 
the  lifeblood  of  many  an  honest  son  of  toil,  making  cowards  of  us  all  by  dragging 
us  into  politics.  By  so  doing  you  will  have  the  best  wishes  of  many  a  sorrowful 
wife  and  weeping  children,  and  the  confidence  of  labor  unions. 
"  I  remain,  honorable  sir, 

*'  W.  J.  Simpson, 
'*  seo  Forty-fifth  avenue,  ChicagOy  and  ISO  North  Washington  street,  Peoria, 

**  March  27,  1900." 

I,  W.  J.  Simpson,  have  read  the  foregoing  statement,  and  swear  that  it  is 
correct. 

William  J.  Simpson, 
SHid  Forty-fifth  avenue,  Chicago, 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  statement  by  that  man  of  the  treatment  he  received. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  believe  the  statement  which  you  have  just  read? — 
A.  I  believe  it.  emphatically,  because  I  have  cognizance  of  the  fact  myself.  The 
man  has  been  in  my  employment,  and  I  can  not  hire  him  since  the  oan  of  the 
union  was  placed  upon  him. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  ban  was  placed  upon  him  merely  for  doing  his  duty  as 
an  auditor  of  the  books?— A.  1  do. 

Q.  Are  you  carrying  on  work  in  the  city  at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  union  labor? — ^A.  Industrial  union  labor. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  I  exactly  understand  the  fine  shades  of  meaning  in  all 
these  names.— A.  Well,  we  are  carrying  on  our  business  with  industrial  union 
men. 

Q.  What  is  the  industrial  union;  something  new? — A.  It  is  a  new  union,  yes;  it 
is  a  union  that  has  been  formed,  I  might  say,  under  the  direction  of  the  building 
conti'actors*  council.  It  is  composed  of  men  who  are  willing  to  work.  It  is  a 
union  that  is  not  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council. 


Q.  Do  you  know  whether  its  members  belong  to  any  of  the  old  unions  or  not? — 
A.  vVell,  not  of  my  own  Imowledge,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  locked  out  the  members  of  the  old  unions? — ^A.  No;  we  have  not 
locked  out  any  men. 

Q.  As  a  member  of  the  building  contractors'  council,  do  you  know  whether 
the  contractors  generally  have  locked  out  their  men? — ^A.  To  my  knowledge  ^ey 
have  not  locked  out  their  men. 

(^.  Have  most  of  them  unfinished  contracts  on  hand? — ^A.  They  are  finishing 
their  contracts.  There  are  not  any  contracts  that  I  know  of  that  are  in  statu 
quo^all  going  ahead. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  other  contractors  in  the  contractors'  council  employing 
men  belonging  to  what  you  call  the  industrial  union? — A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  When  was  this  industrial  union  formed,  do  you  know?— A.  I  do  not,  but  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  some  time  ago. 

Q.  Since  this  difficulty  with  the  old  unions  began?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  the  different  trades 
belong  to  it? — A.  Well,  I  can  only  speak  for  our  own  trade  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy;  but  we  have  had  no  trouble  in  procuring  all  the  men  we  require. 

Q.  Practically,  then,  building  operations  are  going  on  in  Chicago  as  well  as 
they  did  before?— A.  As  far  as  I  know. 
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Q.  Then  there  is  not  any  suspension  of  building  here  growing  out  of  this  labor 
dimculty?— A.  Not  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Q.  You  feel  able  to  take  contracts  and  fulfill  them  now  as  well  as  before? — A. 
As  ever;  better;  because  we  will  not  have  any  dictation  now  nor  sympathetic 
strikes. 

Q.  What  wages  are  you  paying  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  the  former 
w^^? — ^A.  Four  dollars  a  day  to  plasterers  and  $2.40  a  day  to  laborers. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  same  you  were  paying?— A.  That  is  the  same  we  were 
paying. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Do  you  get  any  rebate  on  material  that  you  buy, 
as  a  member  of  the  building  contractors'  council? — A.  None;  nor  never  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  such  a  thing  as  a  rebate  of  20  cents  a  barrel  on  lime? — 
A.  No;  I  wish  I  did.    I  wotQd  like  to  get  it — ^not  in  our  line. 

<jL(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  contractors  have  won  the  strike,  then,  in  Chicago? — 
A.  vvell,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  there  is  not  any  strike. 

Q.  The  building  industry  is  moving  right  along  in  Chicago?— A.  In  the  plaster- 
ing line,  yes,  on  any  buildmgs  we  are  working  on.  I  am  talking  as  a  pmsterer 
now. 

Q.  Are  you  doing  as  much  work  as  you  probably  would  be  doing  if  there  were 
no  industrial  trouble  in  Chicago? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  Brick  work  has 
been  stopped  to  a  considerable  extent.  Of  course,  we  do  the  finishing  up  in 
buildings,  and  a  majority  of  these  buildings  we  are  working  on  were  about  ready 
for  the  plastering  when  this  trouble  occurred. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  plasterers  who  are  in  the  industrial  union? — 
A.  No,  I  coTild  not. 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  many  you  have  employed?— A.  Well,  I  was  told  there 
was  a  memoership  of  about  200 — the  plasterers. 

Q.  Are  they  affiliated  with  any  other  labor  organizations? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  With  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  the  Knights  of  Labor?— A.  No. 

O.  Are  they,  notwithstanding  they  are  in  the  industrial  union,  looked  ui>on  as 
scabs  by  the  other  unions? — ^A.  Scabs? 

Q.  The  term  is  freely  used  out  here. — ^A.  I  do  not  see  where  it  comes  in.  I  do 
not  see  why  one  man  has  the  right  to  designate  another  man  by  any  such  apx)el- 
lation.    I  think  we  are  i^  American  citizens. 

Q.  They  do  it  just  the  same. — A.  It  is  a  questionable  practice,  is  it  not? 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  common  practice  in  Chicago?— A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is. 

9-  Is  it  an  effective  practice?  Does  it  have  great  influence  in  favor  of  the 
umon  and  against  the  nonunion  men? — ^A.  Well,  yes;  it  holds  great  terror  over 
the  men.    That  and  the  slung  shot,  I  think,  are  very  effective. 

O.  You  think  the  nonunion  men  have  a  dislike  and  an  abhorrence  of  being 
called  scabs? — ^A.  Yes,  I  do. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  Mai'ch  29, 1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  JOHN  GRIFFITHS, 

General  Contractor. 

The  sx>ecial  subcommission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  7.50  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.     At  10.20  p.  m.,  Mr.  John  Griffiths,  of  Chicago,  general  contractor, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name.— A.  John  Griffiths. 
Your  post-office  address?- A.  505  Lakeside  building,  Chicago. 
And  your  occupation? — A.  General  contractor  and  builder. 
Do  you  belong  to  the  Building  Contractors'  Council? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Are  you  an  officer  of  it? — A.  JNo,  sir;  I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee; not  an  officer. 

Q.  Are  you  carrying  on  building  operations  at  the  present  time?— A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  some  little  work  to  complete,  but  nothing  of  any  imi>ortance  in  the  city  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  Go  on,  Mr.  Griffiths,  in  your  own  way,  and  state  your  relations  to  this  indus- 
trial problem  now  on  here. — A.  To  begin  with,  I  wish  to  state  that,  as  Mr.  Falk- 
enau  covered  the  ground  pretty  fully,  at  this  late  hour  I  wish  to  dispense  with  any 
reference  to  the  building  trades  council,  and  will  simply  confine  myself  to  a  few 
evils  which  I  have  had  to  contend  with  during  the  past  year  wiui  some  work 
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which  I  was  building.  For  illustration,  I  had  a  contract  on  the  telephone  build- 
ing. While  at  work  there  I  found  that  my  men  were  not  doing  what  I  supposed 
was  a  day^s  work — a  fair  day's  work.  I  asked  my  foreman  what  the  trouble  was. 
He  said  tnat  he  could  not  do  any  better  with  the  men;  that  the  walking  delegate 
had  been  in  to  see  him  a  number  of  times  and  had  informed  him  that  if  he  i^ke 
to  the  men  to  do  any  more  than  they  were  doing,  or  do  a  good  day's  work,  he 
would  be  fined  $25  and  have  to  leave  tne  work — Cleave  my  employ.  This  occurred 
a  number  of  times.  I  found  that  the  walking  delegate  got  to  coming  in  through 
the  building,  and  he  instructed  the  men,  talked  to  the  men,  and  told  them  what 
they  shoula  do.  This  state  of  affairs  existed  to  a  great  extent  there.  We  had  a 
case  where  the  tanks  for  an  elevator  had  been  placed  on  top  of  the  building. 
They  were  about  to  be  set«in  place.  The  telephone  people  were  in  a  great  hurry; 
their  business  is  of  an  exacting  nature.  The  tanks  had  been  up  there  for  some 
time,  and  it  appears  that  a  part  of  these  tanks,  or  of  one  of  them,  had  been  built  by 
nonunion  men  and  a  part  by  union  men.  The  first  -p&rt  of  the  tank,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  now,  was  built  by  union  men,  and  the  men  went  on  strike  and 
it  had  been  completed  by  nonunion  men.  The  walking  delegate  comes  to  me  and 
says:  **  Here^  this  tank  can  not  be  set  in  place  here;  you  must  take  this  tank  down 
oft  the  buildmg  and  take  it  away.  We  can  not  permit  that  to  go  into  the  build- 
ing "  This  was  done ;  the  tank  was  removed  off  the  building.  There  was  another 
little  matter  there  which  was  rather  annoying.  The  gentleman  who  was  doing  the 
plastering  for  me  had  left  some  lathing.  We  had  considerable  wire  lathing  and 
lathing  of  importance  to  do  through  tne  building.  The  walking  delegate  of  the 
lathers'  union  came  along  one  day  and  stopped  in  the  building  and  said:  ''You 
want  some  more  lathers,  Mr.  Doyle."  If  I  recollect,  that  was  the  name — Doyle. 
He  says,  "No;  I  have  got  all  the  men  I  want."  He  says,  "No;  I  have  got  6  men 
here  I  want  to  put  to  work."  '*  Well,"  the  lather  says,  '*  I  do  not  want  them;  they 
are  not  needed  nere."  '*  Well,"  he  says,  "  whether  they  are  or  not  they  must  go 
to  work,  so  put  them  to  work."  They  came  to  work  on  the  building,  and  there 
was  one  of  tnem  found  not  a  good  mechanic  and  not  doing  his  work  properly  and 
he  was  discharged,  and  the  entire  force  quit  work  and  struck  for  quite  a  time, 
which  delayed  the  building. 

We  had  somo  nms  up  through  the  windows,  running  off  the  sidewalk,  where 
the  men  ran  their  material  in  wheelbarrows.  It  took  about  five  minutes  to  put 
those  in  place  in  the  morning  and  take  them  down  in  the  evening.  I  found,  on 
coming  to  the  building  one  day,  that  some  of  my  own  men  had  been  discharged, 
or  at  least  had  quit  work.  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble  was.  They  said 
that  they  had  been  fined  for  this  five  minutes  while  they  had  been  taking  up  the 
fastenings  and  taking  it  up  in  the  evening.  I  said,  "I  will  pay  overtime." 
The  buildmg  trades  council  said  it  could  not  be  done.  The  consequence  was 
that  all  the  men  I  had  employed  there  were  idle  just  while  this  was  being  done 
in  the  morning  and  while  it  was  being  done  in  the  evening  before  (quitting  time. 
Now,  on  the  Field  building,  another  building  down  here  which  is  just  about 
being  completed,  we  had  rather  a  singular  occurrence.  We  found,  when  we  were 
laying  out  the  building,  that  the  building  on  the  north,  an  old  building,  was  an 
inch  on  our  ground,  and  we  found  that  the  granite  was  cut  in  Maine,  and  that 
there  had  to  be  an  inch  cut  off  the  granite.  The  walking  delegate  came  along 
while  this  was  being  done,  and  he  says  to  the  granite  cutter  that  does  all  the 
trimming,  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  He  says,  "I  am  going  to  cut  this 
granite  off."  "You  can  not  do  that."  "Why  not?"  "Because  we  want  the 
soft^stone  men  to  do  that  work."  He  says,  "  I  have  always  done  this."  So  the 
argument  went  on  for  some  time.  The  men  in  Maine  were  union  men  and  the 
men  here  were  all  union  men.  But  the  men  in  Maine  said  if  the  soft-stone  men 
cut  off  that  inch  of  granite  here  in  Chicago  they  would  not  cut  any  granite  for 
that  building.  The  soft-stone  cutters  said,  "  If  they  do  that  we  will  take  off  our 
men  from  the  work."  Here  were  all  union  men;  here  was  Mr.  Marshall  Field, 
who  was  spending  a  million  dollars  on  the  building  and  ground — ^it  must  be 
that  much  or  more — and  he  had  rented  his  building  and  did  not  know 
whether  he  could  get  it  or  not  by  the  time  he  wanted  it.  I  went  to  both  parties, 
finally,  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  get  the  matter  adjusted,  and  we  came  to  an 
agreement  by  which  eacn  party  was  to  do  half  the  work.  I  really  brought  that 
about,  I  believe,  myself,  or  was  a  party  to  it. 

We  had  another  case.  I  wish  just  to  show  the  evils  pertaining  to  the  building 
trades  council.  We  have  iron  mullions  where  there  are  large  frames — windows — 
in  a  course.  The  walking  delegate  from  the  iron-construction  union  came  along 
one  day  and  said,  "Those  mullions  must  be  set  by  our  organization;  the  orna- 
mental-iron men  can  not  set  them."  They  were  stopping  our  men.  I  said,  "  You 
will  not  stop  our  men?  "    He  said,  "  Certainly  we  can."    I  said,  "  Yon  can  not  do 
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any  such  tiling."  He  said,  **  Well,  you  will  have  to  stop  now;  this  will  have  to 
stop  or  we  will  take  every  man  off  this  building/'  Ana  here  was  another  case 
where  the  nnions  came  together,  and  it  cotdd  not  be  decided  whose  work  it  was. 
That  state  of  affairs  existed  for  a  week  or  two«  so  that  the  walls  of  the  rest  of  the 
bnilding  were  running  away  up  two  or  three  stories,  and  in  this  case  it  delayed 
the  building  to  a  great  extent.  It  delayed  it  so  that  it  was  a  question  whether  it 
could  be  completed  or  not.  Referring  to  the  granite,  the  granite  in  that  case 
delayed  this  building  some  three  weeks  or  more,  so  that  it  was  really  a  question 
whether  the  building  would  be  completed  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  How  did  you  settle  that?--A.  The  muUions  were  settled 
in  this  way:  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  structural-iron  men  should  set  them. 
Some  of  these  muUions  had  to  be  taken  down  after  they  were  set  in  place.  The 
structural  men  said, ''  Those  mullions  that  were  placed  there  have  got  to  be  taken 
down  and  laid  on  the  floor,  and  we  have  got  to  set  them  up.'*  And  that  was  done; 
they  were  taken  down  and  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  structural  men  took  them  up 
and  set  them  in  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.L.Harris.)  Just  the  same  as  thejr  were  before?— A.  Just  the  same 
as  they  were  before,  only  not  as  well  set.  That  is  the  difference.  [Laughter.] 
Another  little  simple  case  which  will  about  finish  me.  We  had  some  work  on 
the  drainage  canal,  what  is  called  the  ''  By-pass  "  in  the  city  here,  enlarging  l^e 
river  so  there  would  be  a  greater  flow  of  water  down  the  canal.  I  had  a  psurtner 
there,  Mr.  McDermott,  who  had  been  doing  a  large  amount  of  this  canal  work. 
We  were  putting  in  the  top  arches  and  the  large  girders  which  sustained  this — 
a  railroad  runs  over  the  top  of  it.  And  there  was  another  contractor  who  did 
the  excavating  down  below.  This  man  was  working  10  hours,  paying  his  men  $2 
a  day  for  10  hours.  Mr.  McDermott  was  looking  after  this  work,  my  partner — 
working  10  hours  as  the  other  people  were  doing  there  on  the  work,  and  tdl  the 
work  we  had  done  for  the  ^ainage  people  had  been  10  hours.    A^fter  he  had  stated 


some  days,  alons  comes  the  walking  delegate  and  says,  "  Here,  you  can  not  con- 
tinue working  this  way;  you  have  got  to  work  with  imion  men."  Mr.  McDer- 
mott says,  **  These  other  people  are  working  here."  '*  That  does  not  make  any 
difference.  We  have  got  a  hold  on  you  and  Mr.  Griffiths  and  we  have  not  on  the 
other  people.  You  belong  to  the  building  fraternity  and  you  have  got  to  put 
on  these  union  men."  We  put  them  to  work,  and  Mr.  McDermott  went  to  work 
one  day  and  found  a  man  that  was  doing  no  work,  and  he  said  to  the  men  in 
charge,  **  Why  do  you  not  discharge  this  man  here?  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
doing  anything  here."  He  said,  "All  right;  I  will  do  so."  He  discharged  the 
man,  and  the  man  turned  around  to  him  and  said,  **  Here,  you  discharge  me,  do 
you?"  He  said,  **  Yes."  *'  I  will  see  whether  you  do  or  not."  He  goes  off  and 
comes  back  with  the  walking  delegate.  The  walking  delegate  steps  up  to  Mr. 
McDermott  and  says,  **  Why  did  you  discharge  this  man?"  Mr.  McDermott  says, 
*  *  I  discharged  him  because  he  was  doing  no  work. ' '  He  says,  *  *  Yoa  put  this  man 
back  to  work."  Mr.  McDermott  says,  *'  I  will  not  do  so."  He  says,  **  If  you  do 
not  I  will  take  every  man  off  your  job."  Mr.  McDermott  told  him  to  take  them, 
and  in  leaving  the  work,  he  said,  **  I  am  going  over  to  Mr.  Griffiths'  work  here, 
and  I  will  just  take  every  man  off  his  work."  So  you  see,  gentlemen,  whatever 
the  building  trades  council  and  the  walking  delegates  say  goes.  We  had  to  put 
this  man  back  to  work,  because  it  stopped  mv  work  where  I  was  working  on  an 
important  part  of  this  large  building,  in  the  foundations.  They  do  not  consider 
that  there  is  anything  right.  There  is  no  justice.  That  is  not  what  the  word 
justice  means  or  indicates,  gentlemen;  that  is  foreign  to  them.  They  seem  to 
think  that  common  brute  force  is  the  only  way  of  doing  business.  That  is  the 
comfort  that  I  have  had  since  the  building  trades  council  has  been  in  effect — 
never  had  any  trouble  of  this  kind  previous  to  its  existence.  I  think,  gentlemen, 
that  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you. 

Q.  Does  the  walking  delegate  call  off  the  men  without  referring  it  to  the  board 
to  which  the  men  belong? — A.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes. 

Q.  Has  absolute  power? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  he  does  on  my  work.  I  know  he  came 
here  on  these  cases — he  came  over  and  stopped  the  men  at  once;  yes.  There  was 
another  case  I  might  justentmierate,  simply  where  I  was  going  to  put  down  some 
caisson  arms  at  quite  a  depth  in  the  ground.  I  had  hired  the  men,  and  we  were 
working  10  hours,  and  they  were  making  $3.25  a  day.  That  was  the  price  we  had 
a^eed  upon.  And  after  I  had  gotten  down  a  certain  depth  the  men  came  up 
after  they  had  been  down  an  hour  and  said  their  wages  would  be  $3.60  a  day  or 
they  would  not  work.  It  was  just  simply  a  matter  of  that  or  nothing.  I  just 
had  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  I  said  to  the  walking  delegate  the  following  day,  *  *  I 
do  not  see  how  you  men  are  able  to  do  these  things."  He  said,  *'  Well,  tnat  is  aU 
right;  we  do  about  as  we  feel  like  doing  sometimes,"  or  some  remark  of  that  kind« 
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So  that  my  experience,  gentlemen,  with  the  building  trades  conncil  has  been  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  a  body  that  we  should  either 
treat  with  or  recognize  in  their  present  state. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olakke.)  Referring  to  that  man  who  was  at  work  on  the  river 
there,  yon  say  he  was  discharged  because  he  was  not  doing  a  day's  work? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  the  building  trades  council  is  not  willing  to  allow  the 
men  to  do  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  day's  wage? — ^A.  I  do,  absolutely, 
sir;  I  know  it  only  too  well.  That  is  one  of  the  tilings  tnat  they — I  want  to  say 
this,  gentlemen:  I  know  of  an  instance  where  they  were  endeavoring  to  arrange 
with  certain  contractors  in  a  certain  line  of  building  this  winter,  a  short  time 
ago,  and  the  first  question  that  came  up  was  this:  **  Now;  gentlemen,  before  we 
start  out  to  enter  into  any  agreement,  the  first  thing  we  want  you  to  understand 
is  that  we  are  going  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  we  do  this  year."  That  is  the 
evil  pertaining  to  the  building  interests  in  this  town  to-day,  and  that  is  just  what 
the  Duilding  trades  council  back^  up.  The  men  are  taught  there  to  get  rich 
quick,  gentlemen.  In  other  words,  they  are  taught  not  to  do  a  half-dajrs  work 
without  a  day's  -p&y, 

Q.  These  demands  come  upon  you  after  you  have  made  your  contracts  and 
entered  upon  the  work?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  collect  the  extra  expense  thus  brought  ui)on  you 
from  the  person  who  is  erecting  the  building,  the  owner  of  the  property? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  ever,  in  anticipation  of  such  demands,  figure  a  higher  price  in  mak- 
ing a  bid  for  doing  a  job? — A.  No;  competition  in  Chicago,  I  will  say,  is  close. 
We  usually  figure  all  work  very  low  here.  There  is  a  certain  amoifnt  of  fear 
attaching  to  any  work  you  are  going  to  take,  because  you  never  know  when  you 
are  going,  to  complete  it  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Take  it  in  the  past  year;  you 
never  knew  whether  you  were  going  to  get  a  building  completea  or  not.  The 
fact  is  there  are  so  m^y  contractors  and  competition  is  so  Keen  that  you  take 
the  chances  on  these  things. 

Q.  Is  there  a  large  surplus  of  labor  in  the  building  trades  in  Chicago  at  the 
present  time? — A.  Last  summer  all  the  labor  of  the  city  of  Chicago  was  well 
empl(^d. 

Q.  When  last  summer? — A.  Just  previous  to  this  trouble  coming  on. 

Q.  You  consider,  then,  Chicago  was  fairly  prosperous  at  that  time  so  far  as 
the  building  trades  were  concerned? — A,  There  was  considerable  building  and 
considerable  public  improvement,  yes;  there  was  considerable  building  going  on 
that  year. 

(^.  Is  there  a  good  deal  going  on  now? — ^A,  Well,  nothing  new  starting.  There 
is  simply  completing  of  the  work  that  was  in  process  of  construction  when  this 
trouble  came  on— that  is,  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  a  few  jobs  that  started 
some  little  time  ago;  but  there  is  very  little  if  any.  I  do  not  know  at  the  present 
time  of  any  work  that  is  starting  up. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  new  work  starting  up  now  except  for  this 
labor  difficulty? — A.  I  do;  we  should  have  a  very  prosperous  year,  I  think  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  the  city  of  Chicago  has  seen  for  manyyears. 

Q.  Is  a  good  deal  of  the  building  now  taking  place  in  Cnicago  the  erection  of 
new  and  larger  buildings  on  ground  formerly  occupied  by  small  buildings? — A. 
Yes;  the  large  buildings  are  erected  entirely  down  town.  The  down-town 
buildings — ^the  old  buildings — are  being  torn  down  and  new  buildings  take  their 
places. 

Q.  The  city,  then,  is  being  gradually  rebuilt? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  the.lessen- 
ing  of  the  amount  of  work  that  a  mechanic  does.  How  is  that  done,  to  what 
extent?  Take,  for  instance,  a  plumber;  what  amount  of  work  does  he  do  now  in 
a  day? — ^A.  I  should  prefer  that  you  kindly  get  that  information  from  a  man  that 
is  familiar  with  that;  if  you  will  have  a  plumber  take  the  stand  he  could  tell  you 
all  about  it.  I  could  only  give  it  to  you  from  hearsay,  and  I  should  myself  prefer 
not  to  do  that. 

Q.  1  did  not  know  but  you  had  the  oversight  of  all  the  work  of  your  contracts.— 
A.'  Yes,  I  have:  I  will  say  this,  gentlemen,  that,  as  I  have  suggested,  it  has  been 
actually  said  to  me  that  they  did  not  do  one-third  of  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  p^. 
They  simply  have  a  stated  amount  of  work  that  they  will  do  according  to  their 
rules,  as  I  understand  it.  But,  as  I  say,  I  should  prefer  not  to  go  into  that,  because 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  familiar  with  their  workings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Knowing,  as  you  say  you  do,  that  they  do  not  do  more 
than  a  third  of  the  day^s  work  for  the  day's  pay,  if  you  were  putting  in  a  bid  for 
778a 22  :  o 
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a  new  building  wonld  yon  estimate  it  on  that  basis? — ^A.  If  I  were  bidding  for  a 
new  bnilding  to-day,  I  should  bid  on  it  feeling  that  ^ou  were  paying  me  for 
a  day's  work;  because  by  the  time  I  get  at  my  job  this  bnilding  ti^es  council 
will  have  no  existence,  to  my  mind. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  your  answer.  The  question  is  whether 
you  would  put  in  a  bid  at  a  higher  figure  because  you  are  not  exx)ecting  a  full 
day's  work  from  the  men  who  would  work  for  you. — A.  If  I  was  putting  m  a  bid 
at  the  present  time  I  shotQd  expect  that  these  men  would  do  a  day's  work.  I  do 
not  expect  to  be  dealing  with  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  But  supposing  that  holds  and  you  have  got  a  contract  on  your  hands  on  that 
basis  of  a  fair  day's  work  from  all  the  men,  and  you  find  you  can  not  get  it?— A. 
If  that  holds,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  do  not  want  the  job;  I  would  not  take  it;  I  am 
not  bidding  on  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  But  suppose  you  have  bid  and  the  bid  has  been 
accepted? — A.  Oh,  well,  I  do  not  know  just  how  to  answer  that.  I  simply  want 
to  say  that  in  bidding  to-day,  gentlemen,  I  should  bid  with  the  full  expectation 
of  having  men  do.me  a  day's  work,  because  I  feel  confident  that  I  am  not  goins 
to  deal  with  the  building  trades  council  in  doing  so.  If  I  was  bidding,  I  would 
not  bid  otherwise  in  the  city.  I  might  outside,  but  I  would  not  in  tne  city  of 
Chicago,  because  I  do  not  consider  that  a  man  bidding  to-day  would  know  when 
he  comd  get  his  building  completed,  nor  how  much  work  he  could  do.  This  is 
just  something  new  with  the  men;  the  men  have  just  brought  this  up.  There 
are  none  of  the  men  that  I  know  of  in  any  of  the  trades  that  do  the  work  that 
they  did  in  the  years  gone  by  in  any  line  that  1  know  anything  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think  there  is  a  deliberate  and  settled  purpose  and 
understanding  among  them  that  they  will  do  as  little  work  as  possible,  so  as  to 
nu^e  more  work  for  others,  or  so  as  to  prolong  the  job  for  themselves?— A.  There 
is  cei-tainly  an  understanding,  without  a  question  of  doubt  to  my  mind.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  to  prolong  the  job  so  much  as  it  is  simply  to  do  just  as  little  work 
as  they  can  for  a  day's  i)ay. 

Q.  In  employing  men  belonging  to  the  unions  formerly,  have  you  signed  con- 
tracts, or  have  you  met  most  of  the  trades  orally  V— A.  In  employing  carpenters 
last  year,  the  contractors  have  had  to  go  to  their  hall  and  sign  a  contract  with 
them.  It  makes  no  difference  what  it  calls  for,  you  sign  it  as  presented,  and  if 
you  call  the  men  they  send  them  to  you.  You  have  no  option  here;  you  are  com- 
pelled to  do  that  or  else  you  do  not  get  the  men. 

Q.  Are  those  contracts  signed  in  duplicate? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  positively  now. 
I  really  have  forgotten  what  I  did  sign,  because  I  felt  it  was  so  uncalled  for  and 
outrageous  and  I  felt  so  disgraced  that  I  have  really  forgotten  whether  I  have  got 
a  copy  of  the  contract  or  not;  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  have. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  have  you  scrupulously  kept  the  contract  on  your  part? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  kept  it,  sir,  right  to  the  letter,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Q.  Has  any  complaint  been  made  to  you  at  any  time  of  a  violation  of  your 
agreement? — A.  No,  sir;  no  living  man  has  ever  made  a  complaint  to  me  of  any 
wrong  that  I  have  done  to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  who  compose 
what  IS  called  the  Fuller  Building  Construction  firm- 1  believe  that  is  the  name 
of  it,  something  like  that? — ^A.  I  am,  some  of  them*. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  firm? — ^A.  The  George  A.  Fuller  Construction 
Company. 

Q.  Do  they  do  one  of  the  largest  construction  businesses  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  They  certainly  do  here  in  tne  West,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  West?— A.  That  is,  in  Chicago,  I  will  say. 

Q.  And  they  do  in  the  East,  too,  do  they  not? — A.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with 
their  business  in  the  East. 

Q.  They  are  building  in  Washington  the  new  Star  building,  which  is  going  to 
be  an  ornament  to  Pennsylvania  avenue,  a  white, marble  building.  I  understand 
th&t  that  firm  has  signed  an  agreement  with  the  building  trades  council,  and  is 
going  ahead  with  work  in  Chicago;  is  that  true?— A.  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  their  agreements  with  the  building  trades  coimcil.  I  know  that  they  are 
doing  some  work  here  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  have  read,  I  suppose,  at  the  present  time  that  they  have  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  buil<mig  trades  council? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  seen  something  to 
that  effect. 

Q.  You  would  not  suppose  that  they  would  be  doing  business  at  a  loss  in  Chi- 
cago, should  you  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  that  they  would,  though  I  will  say  this  now; 
I  Siould  rather  prefer  not  to  go  into  the  details  of  that  matter  very  much,  for 
even  with  Mr.  Fuller — I  am  very  sorry  to  bring  his  name  up.  He  is  not  in  posi- 
tion to  be  connected  with  this  company,  but  he  was  a  builder.    Those  associated 
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with  him  now  are,  of  course;  it  is  not  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Fuller's  days.  Most  of  the 
work  that  they  have  been  doing  here  has  been  percentage  work,  and  the  more  it 
cost  to  have  it  done  the  more  they  made  out  of  the  work. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Detective  Lo  Vin? — A.  I  am  not;  I  just  simply 
heard  a  part  of  his  testimony. 

Q.  Was  he  not  in  the  employ  of  the  building  contractor^  council? — A.  Mr. 
Behel  here  will  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  that.  I  have  no  acquaintance  with 
the  gentleman  whatever  beyond  hearing  part  of  his  testimony.  I  should  like  to 
just  say  here  that  it  would*  seem  to  me  that  the  testimony  that  this  man  gave 
was  sufficient  to  condemn  him  without  any  argument  or  explanation  from  any- 
one. I  defy  any  man  to  show  me  the  union  man  that  has  been  disturbed,  inter- 
rupted, insulted  in  any  way  by  anyone  connected  with  us  or  outside  of  us,  as  far 
as  I  know,  that  has,  X  will  say,  .any  connection  with  the  building  contractors 
council. 

Q.  Without  discussing  Mr.  Le  Vin's  character — ^his  testimony  has  been  uncon- 
tradicted, tha  the  was  employed  by  the  building  contractors  council  as  a  detec- 
tive; and  if  you  aje  not  conducting  your  building  operations  so  extensively,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  use  you  have  for  a  detective? — ^A.  This  matter  will  be 
explained  more  fuUy  to  you.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  should  like 
to  say  one  thing,  as  the  Fuller  matter  came  up,  that  just  occurs  to  me.  Judge 
McConnell,  who  seems  to  be  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Fuller  Construction  Com- 
pany at  the  present  time,  is  counsel — ^whether  he  is  at  the  present  time  or  not  he 
has  oeen — counsel  for  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  idea  that  because  he  is  counsel  for  the  building  trades 
council,  or  was  at  one  time,  he  would  go  into  an  agreement  with  those  men  and 
bid  and  take  contracts  to  construct  buildings  for  the  fun  of  it,  or  to  keep  solid 
with  the  men  in  the  building  trades  council,  have  you?— A.  One  of  a  number  of 
reasons  for  that,  if  they  have  got  arrangements  with  the  building  trades  council, 
was  this,  that  they  have  considerable  work  in  the  East,  and  at  that  time  they  did 
not  have  any  really  at  all,  for  the  judge  said  so  before  a  number  of  builders  some 
time  ago.  They  were  just  finishing  up;  and  he  said  at  the  time  that  they  wert 
not  going  to  take  any  more  work  here.  That  was  about  the  language  he  used; 
but  he  has  seen  fit  to  take  this  one  job  here. 

<^.  Is  it  a  large  building? — ^A.  Well,  it  ifl  not  a  very  large  contract,  no;  it  is 
quite  a  building,  but  not  a  very  large  contract. 

CJ.  That  is  a  reputable  firm,  anyhow,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Oh,  certainly  they  are; 
they  are,  indeed — one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  know  whether  favoritism  and  preferences  are 
shown  to  different  contractors  by  members  of  the  building  trades  council,  or  do 
they  apply  their  rules  rigidly  to  all  contractors  alike? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  miow;  I  could  not  just  say.  I  am  not  familiar  with  their  doings;  I  do  not 
know  about  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  a  feeling  among  contractors  that  one  may  have  an  advantage  over 
another  in  his  dealing  with  the  omion? — A.  Oh,  no;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  members  of  the  building  contractors'  coun- 
cil get  a  rebate  upon  their  material? — A.  The  building  contractors'  council? 

Q.  The  building  contractors'  council  get  a  rebate  on  their  material? — ^A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  They  pay  the  same  as  anyone  else  pays? — A.  Oh,  yes.  I  should  like  to  say, 
gentlemen,  since  the  Fuller  Company  has  come  up,  that  they  have  had  as  much 
trouble,  and  possibly  more,  this  last  season  than  any  other  contractor  in  the  city 
with  their  work. 

(Testimony  closed. ) 

Whereupon,  at  10.55  p.  m.,  the  subcommission  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 


Chicago,  III.,  March  30,  1900, 

TESTIMOinr  OF  ME.  JOHN  M.   STILES, 

Master  Painter  and  Decorator,  Chicago, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.07  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  John  M.  Stiles,  East  Chicago,  a  painter  and  decorator,  was  introduced 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — ^A.  John  M.  Stiles. 

Q.  Post-office  address.— A.  269  Thirty-fifth  street,  Chicago,  ^^-^ r\r\a\o 

Q.  Occux)ation.— A.  Painter  and  decorator.  - -^ jVJO^lL 
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Do  you  belong  to  the  contractors'  council? — ^A.  I  do. 

How  long  have  you  been  established  in  business  in  Chicago? — ^A.  About 
15  years. 

Q.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  state  your  rela- 
tions to  the  industry  here  and  to  the  existing  labor  difficulties. 

The  Witness.  The  history  of  the  painters'  unions  in  this  city  is  one  of  continual 
intimidation  and  crime.  In  1897  an  employing  painter  by  the  name  of  Smith, 
whose  place  of  business  was  on  Market  street,  and  who  refused  to  sign  the  union 
agreement,  working  nonunion  painters,  was  attacked  in  broad  davlight  in  front 
of  his  place  of  busmess,  was  struck  over  the  head  with  a  piece  of  gas  pipe,  and 
instanuy  killed. 

In  the  same  vear  a  body  of  nonxmion  men  employed  by  myself  were  set  upon 
in  a  building  at  the  comer  of  Forty-third  street  and  Calumet  avenue  by  union 
sluggers,  and  8  of  them  seriouslv  injured.  The  room  in  which  they  were 
attacked  was  a  veritable  slaughterhouse,  as  they  attacked  them  with  slabs,  etc.; 
one's  rib  was  broken,  another-nad  his  collar  bone^broken,  etc. 

The  same  year  Mr.  J.  J.  Riley,  having  a  contract  for  paintiBg  a  block  of  stores 
on  Sixty-thifd  street,  comer  of  Union  avenue,  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  con- 
tract because  of  the  fact  that  the  work  was  done  by  nonunion  men.  One  morn- 
ing the  architect  called  at  the  job  and  found  that  the  masons,  plasterers,  lathers, 
aid  all  of  the  mechanics  on  the  job  were  standing  around  doing  nothing.  He  was 
informed  that  the  job  could  not  be  built  unless  Mr.  Riley's  contract  was  taken 
away  from  him.  A^ter  a  week's  time,  finding  it  impossible  to  complete  the  btuld- 
ing,  Mr.  Riley  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  job. 

m  1898  my  work  was  entirely  8topi>ed  and  a  strike  declared  at  a  busy  season  of 
the  year  because  of  employment  of  my  son,  who  was  not  a  union  man.  I  was 
required  to  give  bonds  m  the  sum  of  $500  that  I  would  not  employ  him  or  any 
other  nonunion  men.  Repeatedly  walking  delegates  or  pickets  have  surrounded 
my  place  of  business,  preventing  men  from  seeking  employment  of  me.  At  other 
times  business  agents  have  stood  at  my  front  doors  and  taken  the  envelopes  con- 
taining the  pay  of  the  men,  torn  them  ox)en,  and  counted  the  money. 

Less  than  two  months  ago  a  walking  delegate  entered  my  place  of  business 
with  the  agreement  of  the  painters' umon  and  asked  me  to  sign  it.  Aiter  I 
refused  to  do  so  the  following  assertion  was  made  by  the  del^^te:  "The  Gk>v- 
emment  of  the  United  States  is  rotten,  and  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  till  the 
labor  unions  will  take  up  arms  and  wipe  it  out  of  existence.*'  This  statement  of 
this  del€M^te  was  made  after  I  had  explained  the  constitutional  rights  and  ttie 
laws  of  the  country. 

STATEMENT  OP  M.  DOUGHERTY,  PAINTER.  282  TUiBTY-PIRST  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

'*  I  had  a  crowd  of  men  working  for  me  last  week,  and  from  what  I  can  learn 
they  were  intimidated  by  the  union,  and  yesterday  morning  there  was  not  a  man 
showed  up  to  work. 

**  I  got  a  contract  out  at  Fifty-fifth-  street  and  Center  avenue  to  fimsh  a  church, 
and  I  was  notified  by  the  parish,  or,  at  least,  it  was  reported  to  me  as  coming  from 
the  parish,  that  under  no  circumstances  would  I  be  allowed  to  finish  the  iob  wiih 
nonunion  men.  I  was  not  at  my  office  at  the  time  the  committee  came  there  last 
Friday,  otherwise  I  should  have  had  them  put  it  in  writing  and  sign  it,  but  I 
intend  to  fp  out  there  and  finish  that  work  with  nonunion  men. 

**  There  is  a  crowd  of  pickets  around  my  place,  watching  everyone  coming  and 
going,  trying  to  keep  anyone  that  looks  like  a  workman  from  going  to  work. 

STATEMENT  OP  H.  C.  BEY,  BOSS  PAINTER,  3005  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

**  I  was  a  member  of  the  painters'  district  union,  and  have  been  treasurer  in  the 
painters'  district  council,  and  have  been  a  delegate  to  the  building  trades'  council. 

"  I  have  had  quite  a  lot  of  dealings  with  them  and  know  all  aoout  them.  The 
object  of  a  certain  gang  that  is  at  the  head  of  it  is  to  stir  up  trouble  every  year 
and  to  have  their  hands  always  in  the  treasury.  They  take  everything  in  their 
own  hands  against  the  wishes  of  the  men. 

**In  one  instance  1  had  charge  of  Architect  Warren's  work,  and  at  the  time  I 
was  connected  with  the  building  trades'  council  there  was  a  strike  on  with  the 
tile  layers,  and  Mr.  Warren  told  the  business  agent  of  the  tile  men  to  let  the  work 
go  on  until  the  floor  of  the  comer  store  was  finished  and  then  he  would  not  do  any 
more  work  until  they  came  to  some  understanding.  The  next  night  there  was  a 
building  trades'  council  meeting.  It  was  voted  and  carried  to  leave  that  building 
alone  and  not  to  call  a  strike  on  the  building.    The  next  morning  when  I  got 
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down,  about  9  o'clock,  every  man  was  out,  which  was  done  by  three  or  four  busi- 
ness agents.  When  I  went  down  to  see  President  0*Connell,  of  the  building 
trades' council,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  motion  passed  the  night  before,  and 
said  that  if  thJfc  case  would  continue  that  Mr.  Warren  would  engage  Pinkertons 
and  surround  the  building  and  he  would  put  all  the  men  back  to  work." 

I  will  say,  further,  that  the  policv  and  method  of  the  i)ainters'  union  in  their 
espionage,  in  their  stewardship,  and  in  all  of  their  acts  set  at  variance  the  em- 
ployee and  employer,  having  a  tendency  to  make  the  employee  feel  that  his 
employer  is  not  his  friend,  but  rather  that  he  is  his  employer's  victim,  and  that 
the  less  work  he  can  do  the  better  he  is  serving  the  interest  of  his  union.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  that  there  has  been  in  our  trade  a  secret  under- 
standing fixing  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  work  of  the  men.  For  the  last  year 
or  two  it  has  been  impossible  to  eet  union  men  to  perform  the  usual  amount  of 
work.  They  have  continually,  by  threats  and  intimidation  to  free  workmen, 
prevented  them  from  seeking  employment  in  any  shop  that  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected or  tied  up  with  the  union  agreement.  It  seems  that  those  who  have 
entered  into  their  organization  have  become  so  terrified  and  intimidated  by  some 
part  of  their  initiation  or  secret  work  that  they  are  fearful  continually  that  if 
they  should  break  away  from  the  organization  they  would  receive  bodily  injury, 
or  be  ostracised,  or  driven  out -of  town. 

There  is  one  matter  that  produced  a  strike  in  my  business  that  I  thought  rather 
peculiar.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war  the  same  son  that  I  spoke  of,  who 
had  at  that  time,  to  save  trouble,  joined  the  union,  and  had  only  paid  part  of  his 
initiation  fee,  enlisted  in  the  Army,  in  the  First  United  States  Cavalry.  A  short 
time  after  his  enlistment  the  wallang  delegate  or  business  agent  came  to  me  and 
requested  me  to  pay  up  the  balance  of  his  dues.  He  was  past  21,  and  I  refused 
to  do  it  until  after  communicating  with  my  son,  not  knowing  anything  about 
the  matter.  It  went  along  two  or  three  weeks,  and  one  morning  the  business 
agent,  whose  name  was  Ridgell,  came  up  to  my  place,  and  the  men  were  all 
standing  around,  and  said  to  me  that  unless  I  paid  that  he  would  call  a  strike  on 
my  shop.  I  at  once  paid  it.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  could  bring  up 
other  instances,  if  necessary. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mantle.)  Do  you  belong  to  the  building  contractors' associa- 
tion?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Are  members  of  that  association  bound  to  each  other  by  certain  agreements, 
rules,  and  regulations?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  x)articular  obligation  or 
binding  rules. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  constitution  and  by-laws? — ^A.  I  think  they  have,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it. 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  harmony? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  association? — A.  To  combat  these  outrages  that 
are  constantly  being  perpetrated  by  trades  unions  upon  different  branches  of  the 
building  trades. 

Q.  And  protect  and  foster  the  interests  of  the  building  contractors? — ^A.  The 
whole  interests  of  the  people. 

Q.  More  particularly  the  interests  of  those  who  belong  to  the  association? — ^A. 
Not  necessarily. 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  in  your  association? — A.  I  cant  tell  you;  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  proi)ortion  of  all  the  building  contractors  of  this 
city  are  embraced  in  the  association? — ^A.  Well,  I  should  say,  making  a  guess,  that 
about  75  per  cent  are,  or  maybe  more. 

Q.  Is  tne  practice  of  your  association  such  in  its  oi)eration  that  it  acts  unfavor- 
ably upon  those  contractors  who  do  not  belong  to  the  association? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
have  the  rules  here,  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Duilding  contractors*  council. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  leave  them,  if  you  will  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  association  at  any  time  formed  any  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
ostracizing  those  builders  and  contractors  who  are  not  members  of  youi*  associa- 
tion?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Shoxdd  you  know  if  they  did? — ^A.  I  think  I  should. 

Q.  Has  your  association  in  any  way  endeavored  to  force  other  building  con- 
tractors into  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

O.  To  join  youf— A.  To  force? 

Q.  Yes,  to  coerce  them  into  joining  you,  to  coming  into  your  association? — 
A.  We  are  not  a  forcible  body  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Has  your  association  at  any  time  entered  into  an  arrangement  or  an  under- 
standing with  labor  unions,  the  purpose  being  to  boycott  building  contractors  who 
are  not  members  of  your  association?— A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Q.  Has  your  association  or  its  members  a  secret  nnderstandinK  with  dealers, 
witn  certain  firms  who  deal  in  building  material,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  cause 
those  who  are  not  in  the  association  to  pay  more  for  the  material  than  members 
of  your  association  pav? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  am  absolufbly  certain  that 
in  the  material  line  of  the  painters  there  is  no  such  thing  as  that;  that  one  man, 
whether  he  is  a  dealer  or  not,  can  go  into  the  market  and  buy  just  as  cheaply  as 
another. 

Q.  Do  not  the  members  of  your  association  get  a  rebate  on  the  material  sold 
to  men  who  are  not  members  of  the  association?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  understanding  between  dealers  in  building  materials  of  your 
association  by  which  a  certain  i>er  cent  of  the  prices  paid  for  material  by  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  your  association  is  turned  over  to  your  treasurer? — ^A.  Abso- 
lutely not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Should  you  know  if  it  was?— A.  1  certainly  should. 

Q.  As  it  relates  to  your  particular  business? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  not,  as  a  member  of  the  business  association,  buy  your  material 
cheaper  than  some  citizen  could,  or  some  independent  builder? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
certain  that  I  can  not. 

(J.  What  is  the  initiation  to  your  association? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  the  master 
painters? 

Q.  To  the  building  contractors'  association — the  initiation? — A.  I  believe  there 
is  no  initiation.    I  do  not  know  how  that  is.    These  rules 

Q.  Fee,  I  mean,  for  joining  it? — A.  Ten  dollars  to  each  delegate,  and  each  dele- 
gate represents  50  members,  I  am  told. 

Q.  Was  there  at  one  time  an  admission  fee  of  $200  each? — ^A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Or  of  $100?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  your  association  opposed  to  the  employment  of  union  labor? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

A.  Anything  in  your  rules  bearing  upon  that  point,  or  your  constitution?— A. 
I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  think  there  is. 

You  are  not  very  familiar  with  the  constitution? — A.  No. 

_'  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  carrying  on  business  now? — A.  I  am. 
ave  you  union  men  in  your  employ  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 


Q.  Have  you  locked  out  jour  union  men?— A.  No,  sir. 


^.  Did  they  strike  work  when  they  quit  your  employment? — A.  They  quit 
because  of  a  notice  that  was  handed  them  laying  down  the  rules  of  the  Bmlding 
Contractors'  Council. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  get  just  as  good  workmen  among  the  nonunion  men  as 
among  the  union  men?— A.  So  far  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  just  as  good  work- 
men as  I  ever  had  with  the  imion  men. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  rules  of  the  union  are  restrictive  and  hampering  to 
business,  so  that  you  can  not  carry  it  on  for  your  own  interest  and  the  interest  of 
the  man  who  is  erecting  a  building? — A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  employing  union  men  if  they  make  reasonable 
rules  and  reasonably  observe  them? — A.  I  will  not  employ  union  men  until  they 
do  away  with  their  restrictions  of  nonunion  men  or  free  workmen. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  making  your  contracts  for  employment  with  a 
coBMnittee  or  business  agent? — A.  I  will  never  in  the  future  make  any  agreement 
with  any  organization  that  restricts  me  in  the  matter  of  employing  free  men. 

<J.  Have  you  any  objection  to  conferring  with  union  workmen  or  their  com- 
mittees, or  agents  of  the  union,  with  reference  to  a  settlement  of  a  misunder- 
standing?— ^A.  No  objections  under  the  fundamental  principles  that  I  have  set 
forth  here  in  reference  to  employment  and  working  together  with  nonunion  men, 
with  free  workmen. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  arbitration  as  a  good  means  of  settling  labor  difficulties?— 
A.  I  thiiik  it  is  all  right.    Y^s,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  how  an  arbitration  can  be  effected,  while  there  are  two 
central  bodies,  contractors  on  one  side  and  workmen  on  the  other,  each  represent- 
ing unions  or  organizations  or  trades,  when  it  is  necessary  that  the  central  body 
shall  have  some  part  in  the  adjustment? — A.  I  can  not  say  how  arbitration  can 
take  place  when  one  of  two  parties  has  nothing.  There  is  no  question  in  refer- 
ence to  hours,  wages,  or  anytning — can  be  no  question  except  to  tne  one  matter  of 
the  employment  of  free  men.  I  can  not  see  how  that  can  be  a  matter  of  arbitra- 
tion with  any  body  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Suppose  that  question  were  waived,  or  supjwse  the  right  to  employ  such 
men  were  recognized.  There  might  be  other  differences,  and  uie  question  is,  how 
could  these  be  best  settled  or  adjusted?    By  separate  trades,  or  by  the  central 
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bodies? — A.  My  opinion  is,  if  anything  of  that  kind  is  necessary  or  x>ossible,  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  different  traoes  to  arbitrate  their  own  oifficulties  regard- 
less of  any  central  bodies. 

Q.  Do  yon  recognize  that  in  case  of  a  general  strike,  or  general  lockout,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  practical  cooperation  amon^  the  different  trades,  in 
order  to  make  any  partial  compromise  effective? — A.  I  think  likely  that  would  be 
necessary. 

Q.  You  feel  that  you  are  able  to  carry  on  your  business  here  now  successfully 
witn  such  men-  as  you  have  in  your  employment,  and  such  as  you  think  you  can 
readily  get,  without  a  compromise  or  settlement  with  the  union  painters? — A.  I 
certainly  do,  at  least  as  long  as  the  Industrial  Commission  sits  here  in  Chicago. 
I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do  after  that. 

Q.  Is  the  general  condition  of  your  business  good  except  for  the  labor  difficul- 
ties?— ^A.  First  rate. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  prospect  before  Chicago  is  a  good  one? — ^A.  Excellent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  speak  about  **free  men."  Whom  do  you  mean 
when  you  say  free  men? — A.  I  mean  men  that  are  not  members  of  any  organiza- 
tion, and  do  not  want  to  be  members. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  those  who  are  members  of  organizations  are  not  free 
men?— A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  You  belong  to  the  building  contractors'  council,  do  you  not? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  not  bound  up  with  the  principles  of  that  council,  and  have  you  not. 

issued  an  ultimatum  that  you  will  not  employ  union  men  as  long  as  the  building 

.  trades  council  is  in  existence,  or  arbitrate  with  them? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that 

any  ultimatum  has  ever  been  issued  except  the  working  rules  of  the  organization. 

They  are  accessible  to  everybody. 

Q.  Have  you  not  signed  away  some  of  your  freedom  when  you  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  organization?— A.  Not  in  the  least. 

Q.  Are  you  free  to  hire  union  men  to-day  exclusively  and  put  them  to  work? — 
A.  As  far  as  the  organization  is  concerned,  I  think  I  could  do  it. 

Q.  Would  it  be  looked  upon  as  honorable  by  other  members  of  the  association, 
if  you  went  out  from  them  and  employed  union  men,  men  who  are  members  of 
the  painters'  union? — ^A.  I  do  not  tnink  it  would  be  quite  honorable,  under  the 
circumstances,  for  me  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Therefore  you  are  bound  up  and  not  quite  free  in  the  matter,  are  you? — 
A.  Well,  not  in  the  sense — not  in  any  comxM^ison  with  the  members  of  the  labor 
orfl»mizations. 

Q.  It  is  not  true,  Mr.  Stiles,  that  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  an  organization 
has  more  to  say  about  what  his  wages  shall  be,  his  hours  of  work,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  shall  work,  than  the  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  labor 
organization? — A.  He  has  more  to  say? 

(^.  Yes.  He  has  more  voice  in  fixing  bis  wages,  his  hours  of  work,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  shall  work. — A.  He  does  say  more,  whether  he  has^any 
more  to  say,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  that  he  should. 

y .  Well,  is  it  not  his  right  to  have  something  to  say? — ^A.  Unquestionably.  We 
never  have  denied  any  man  the  right  to  say  what  he  wants  to  in  reference  to  what 
he  wants. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  he  really  has  more  voice  in  fixing  his  wages,  his  hours, 
and  the  conditions  imder  which  he  shall  work  than  the  nonumon  man  has? — 
A.  I  think  not. 

You  think  not? — ^A.  I  think  not,  under  pressure,  of  course,  of  the  agreement. 
Under  the  strengrth  of  the  union? — ^A.  Under  the  strength  of  an  agreement 
such  as  this. 

Q.  Is  •it  not  true  that  where  the  trades  are  disor^nized  and  the  employer 
can  contract  with  men  and  employ  them  individually,  irrespective  of  the  union, 
the  employer  or  contractor  has  all  to  say  about  what  a  man's  wages  shall  be,  his 
hours,  ana  the  conditions  under  which  he  shall  labor,  if  he  choose  to  exercise  that 
power? — A.  It  is  possible  that  some  fiaercenary  man  that  had  no  regard  for  honor 
or  anything,  might,  but  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  among  Employers  that  a 
certam  wage  is  right,  and  is  equitable  and  profitable,  and  those  who  are  honorable 
pay  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  a  man  who  becomes  a  member  of  a  labor  union  is 
the  only  working  man  who  really  knows  what  freedom  and  independence  mean, 
doyou? 

The  Witness.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  do  not  believe  that  a  man  who  becomes  a  member  of  a 
labor  orflranization  is  the  only  working  man  who  really  knows  what  freedom  and 
independence  mean,  do  you? 
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A.  I  certainly  do  not  I  think  it  is  jnpt  the  opposite— he  dont  know  what 
freedom  is,  or  what  real  indei)endence  is. 

The  following  agreement  of  the  painters'  district  council,  Chicago,  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  witness: 

[Painters*  District  Council  of  Chio&ffo  and  Vicinity— Affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council- 
Telephone  3563  Main— Headquarters:  Lafayette,  Ind.] 

Chicago, ,  190— 

ABTICLES  OF  AQREEM£Nr 

Between ,  contracting  painters  of  the  dtv  of  Chicago,  county  of 

Cook  and  State  of  Illinois,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  tne  Journeymen  Painters' 
District  Council  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America,  parties  of  the  second  part. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  covenants  and  agrees,  in  consideration  of  the  strict 
observance  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part  of  certain  rules,  regulations,  and 
obligations  herein  set  forth,  that  he  or  they  will  faithfully  keep  and  strictly  observe 
the  following  rules: 

Section  1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  da^'s  work,  which  shall  be  between 
the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  and,  should  it  be  necessary  to  continue  work 
after  said  time,  there  shall  be  a  cessation  of  work  for  at  least  one  hour.  But  it  is 
expressly  agreed  that  no  work  shall  be  done  under  any  circumstances  on  Labor 
Dajr,  or  between  the  hours  of  12  o'clock  noon  and  12  o'clock  Saturday  night,  unless 
for  immediate  danger  to  loss  of  life  or  to  property,  and  in  all  cases  permission  be 
secured  from  the  representative  of  the  glutei's'  distiict  council. 

Sec.  2.  All  overtime  on  regular  worlcing  days  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rat«  of 
time  and  one-half,  and  work  done  on  Sundays,  New  Years,  Thank^ving  Day, 
Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  J  uly,  stall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time;  the 
above-mentioned  days  to  be  from  12  midmght  to  12  midnight,  as  "per  calendar. 

Sec.  8.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  forty  cents  (40  cents)  per  hour  on 
and  after  March  1st,  1900,  and  untilMarch  Ist,  1902. 

Sec.  4.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  expressly  agrees  with  the  parties  of 
the  second  part  that  they  will  each  run  a  strictly  union  shop,  and  pay  the  scale 
of  wages  provided  in  section  8  herein,  and  also  that  they  will  refer  all  painters 
applying  for  work,  and  not  in  possession  of  the  current  quarter's  working  card 
issued  by  the  building  trades  council,  to  the  painter's  district  council,  ana  that 
they  yoU  cause  to  be  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  shop  a  card  stating  that 
none  but  union  men  are  employed  in  such  shop. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  weekly  pay  day,  whicn  shall  be  Saturday,  between  12  m.  and  1  p.  m.,  at  which 
time  all  employees  shall  be  paid  in  full,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  but  when  a  journeyman  is  discarded  or  laid  off,  he  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  such  discharge  or  at  the  time  of  such  lay  off. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  one  boy, 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  (18)  years,  as  an  apprentice,  and  one  additional  boy 
under  said  age,  for  every  twenty  (20)  journeymen  employed  by  said  first  party; 
such  boy  or  boys  to  be  bound  by  contract  or  indenture  in  writing,  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  and  said  first  party  shall  therein  agree  to  keep  said  boy  in  continuous 
employment  until  the  expiration  of  said  time,  and  shall  at  the  expiration  of  such 
wime  furnish  said  boy  or  Doys  with  his  indenture  papers  or  credentials. 

Sec.  7.  Said  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  they  will  not  sublet  to 
any  of  their  employees  or  others,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  any  wall  -fashing, 
pamting,  glazing,  paper  cleaning  or  any  character  of  hardwood  finishing,  either 
on  contracts  or  in  factories,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  they  employ  labor- 
ers or  nonunion  men  to  do  any  class  of  preparatory  work  in  any  branch. 

Sec.  8.  All  car  fare  above  ten  cents  must  to  paid  by  the  contractors  where  jour- 
neymen are  emplbyed;  also  all  railroad  fare  outside  the  city  limits. 

Sec.  9.  When  journeymen  are  sent  outside  the  city  limits,  where  it  is  impracti- 
cable for  them  to  return  to  their  respective  homes  each  evening,  their  board  shall 
be  paid  by  the  contractors. 

Sec.  10.  Any  man  going  to  work,  leaving  his  shop  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, shall  stand  no  loss  of  time  if  not  able  to  get  to  work  on  time,  on  account  of 
distance  or  accident. 

Sec.  11.  No  member  of  the  union  shall  be  discharged  for  refusing  to  work  on  a 
ladder  or  scaffolding  which  he  considers  unsafe,  and  he  must  be  paid  for  the  time 
taken  for  inspecting  ladder  or  scaffolding  or  for  enforcing  the  working  rules. 
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Sec.  12.  A  sympathetic  strike  when  ordered  by  the  building  trades  council, 
»hall  not  be  a  violation  of  this  agi*eement. 

Sec.  13.  This  a^eement  shall  not  take  away  the  power  of  the  business  agent  of 
the  painters'  district  council  to  call  a  strike  on  any  shop  for  any  reason  that  may 
appear  to  the  painters'  district  council  to  be  just. 

Sec.  14.  It  IS  expressly  understood  that  the  act  of  any  member  of  the  union 
shall  not  be  binding  on  the  painters*  district  council  unless  such  act  is  expressly 
authorized  by  said  painters'  district  council. 
Adopted  February  16, 1900. 
In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  have  hereimto  subscribed  their  hands  and  seal 

this day  of ,  1900. 

(Address)  . 

(Signed)  . 

For  the  Painters'  District  Council: 

W.  C.  Carr,  President, 
F.  Kelly,  Secretary. 
Note. — ^The  building  trades  council,  with  which  the  i)ainter8'  district  council 
is  afiiliated,  maintain  a  labor  bureau.    GKkmI,  competent  help  of  all  kinds  can  be 
had  by  telephone  main  No.  3508. 


Chicaoo,  III.,  March  SO,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  A.  MILLER, 

Manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  work  for  building,  Chicago,  III. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.05  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  10.45 
a.m.  Mr.  James  A.  Miller,  of  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  work  for 
building,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Give  your  name,  please. — A.  James  A.  Miller. 

Q.  Post-office  address. — A.  No.  129  South  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  Occux)ation. — A.  Manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  work,  etc.,  for  building. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  building,  or  only  in  furnishing  sheet  and  metal  work? — 
A.  In  both.    We  do  a  good  deal  of  shop  work,  and  work  on  buildings. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  building  contractoi*s'  council? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  established  in  business  in  Chicago? — A.  I  have 
been  in  our  firm  since  about  1866, 1  think— as  far  back  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Been  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  building  trade  in  Chicago 
during  that  time? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  your  works  running  now  to  any  extent? — ^A.  We  are  doing  a  little  now, 
but  not  very  much. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  when  you  are  running  fairly  full?— A. 
Seventy-five  to  a  hundred. 

Q.  Do  you  have  imion  men? — ^A.  Yes;  we  had  them. 

Q.  Have  you  locked  them  out? — ^A.  We  established  a  certain  rule  under  which 
we  are  willmg  to  do  business,  and  they  objected  and  left. 

S.  Please  go  on  and  state  in  your  own  way  the  occasion  for  that  disruption, 
anything  else  that  you  may  wish  to  place  before  us  concerning  your  industry 
and  the  labor  difficulties  here. — A.  I  have  something  special.  Perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter »ead  first  what  I  have  prepared.  The  settlement  made  April  22, 1899,  between 
the  sheet  metal  contractor's  association  and  the  sheet  metal  workers'  union,  pro- 
vided in  section  13:  ''All  disputes  arising  under  this  agreement  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  board  of  arbitration,  both  parties  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators." 

During  the  strike  that  preceded  the  making  of  that  agreement  the  union 
caused  to  come  back  to  Chicago  from  Moline  some  men  who  were  working  for 
the  Sykes  Steel  Boofing  Company,  a  member  of  the  sheet  metal  contractors*  asso- 
ciation.   The  union ,  in  fact,  ordered  them  back  and  paid  th«ir  car  fare  to  Chicago. 

When  the  Sykes  Steel  Roofing  Comnany  settlea  with  these  men  it,  on  ttie 
advice  of  the  contractors'  association,  deducted  from  the  money  due  them  the 
fares  it  had  paid  to  send  them  to  Moline,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  sent  to 
Moline  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  stay  there  until  the  job  was 
finished,  and  if  they  returned  before  that  time,  and  put  the  Sykes  Steel  Koofing 
Comi)any  to  the  expense  of  sending  other  men  to  complete  the  work,  they  must 
make  good  the  expense  of  sending  other  men  back  to  Moline. 

Several  months  after  these  fares  had  been  so  deducted  the  union  demanded  of 
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the  Sykea  Steel  Roofing  Company  that  this  money,  some  $2490,  be  returned  to  the 
men.  The  Sykes  Company  said  they  did  not  think  that  they  owed  it  to  the  men; 
that  the  men  came  back  to  injure  the  Sykes  Steel  Roofing  Company  and  to  help 
the  union,  and  that  if  anyone  should  pay  this  money  to  the  men  it  should  be  the 
union  and  not  the  Sykes  Company,  adding  always  and  reiterating  that  it  was 
willing  to  arbitrate  the  question  as  provided  by  the  agreement  between  the  con- 
tractors and  the  union.  An  offer  was  also  made  to  the  union  by  another  contrac- 
tor to  pay  the  expense  of  a  suit  in  a  justice  court  against  the  Sykes  Company  to 
establish  the  justice  of  the  claim.  To  all  these  requests  for  arbitration  the  union 
replied  that  it  did  not  have  to  arbitrate,  and  that  it  could  collect  the  money  due  its 
members  in  an  easier  way  than  through  the  courts;  that  if  the  money  was  not  paid 
the  Sykes  Company's  jobs  and  shop  would  be  struck;  and  that  if  the  men  were 
forced  to  strike  by  the  Sykes  Company,  through  its  refusal  to  pay  this  money, 
they  would  not  return  to  work  until  this  $24.80  was  paid,  and  also  until  the  Sykes 
Comx)any  had  paid  the  men  for  all  the  time  they  were  on  this  strike.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  money  being  still  refused  by  the  Sykes  Company,  the  union  called  off 
all  of  the  Sykes  Company's  men  who  were  at  work  on  one  of  the  city  pumping  sta- 
tions, and  threatenea  to  call  off  all  the  men  of  the  other  trades  the  same  job,  which 
might  have  resulted,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  in  damafi;es  running  up  into 
the  thousands  of  dollars,  which  loss  the  union  insisted  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  Sykes  Company  before  their  men  would  be  allowed  to  return.  After  the  Sykes 
men  at  the  pumping  station  had  been  out  long  enough  for  their  wages  to  amount 
to  about  $70,  the  men  refused  to  stay  idle  any  longer,  but  went  back  to  work  for 
the  Sykes  Company  at  other  work,  and  the  union  paid  the  men  those  $70  wages. 

Soon  after,  the  union  called  out  all  the  Sykes  men  in  their  shops  and  on  all  their 
jobs.  The  Sykes  Company  then  offered  to  pay  the  $24.80  and  arbitrate  the 
question  as  to  paying  the  time  of  the  men  who  had  struck.  This  offer  the  union 
refused. 

The  contractors'  association  then  took  the  matter  up  and  locked  out  all  their 
men,  notifying  them  that  they  need  not  come  back  to  work  until  the  Sykes  men 
were  sent  back,  pending  arbitration.  After  the  men  had  been  out  8  or  4  da3r8  the 
matter  was  settled  by  the  Sykes  Company  paying  the  $24.80,  the  men  going  back 
to  work,  the  union  and  the  Sykes  Company  agreeing  to  arbitrate  the  question 
whether  the  Sykes  Company  should  pay  for  the  time  of  the  men  while  they  were 
out  on  the  strike. 

This  arbitration  has  not  yet  been  had;  the  names  of  some  arbitrators  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  union,  who  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  matter.  The  net  result 
is  that  the  union  men  lost  about  $3,000  in  wages  to  collect  $24.80,  and  at  the  time 
break  their  contract  with  the  contractors*  association. 

We  also  want  to  say  that  for  years  past  the  wages  per  hour  agreed  upon  to  be 
paid  to  the  Chicago  sheet  metal  workers  by  the  contractors  has  been  higher  than 
wages  paid  for  equally  good  men  elsewhere.  The  contract  also  provides  that 
**  Wortanen  sent  out  or  Cook  County  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  when  in 
Cook  County,  and  expenses,  unless  otherwise  agreed." 

There  has  not  been  a  time  when  these  union  Chicago  men  would  notlg^o  long 
distances  from  Chicago,  often  pay  their  fares  and  expenses,  and  work  for  less 
money  than  the  union  Chicago  rates. 

They  do  this  because  the  work  on  country  jobs  is  steady.  Chicago  work,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  men  here  anxious  to  get  these  high  wages,  is  not  steady/ 
Result:  Cnicago  property  owner  has  to  pay  more  for  his  work  than  the  owner 
anywhere  else;  further  result,  the  Extern  manufacturer  wanting  to  locate  in  the 
West  finds  that  it  will  cost  him  more  money  for  the  same  buildings  in  Chicago 
than  anywhere  else,  and  unless  other  compensating  advantages  overweigh  tkSit 
disadvantage  he  does  not  locate  in  Chicago. 

There  are  one  of  two  other  matters  I  might  mention  here.  One  is,  that  I 
understand  there  has  been  some  question  as  to  the  contractors  breaking  agree- 
ments with  the  men.  I  have  a  copy  here  of  the  agreement  with  our  men,  and  it 
is  the  only  one  I  have.  That  was  made  as  a  result  of  seven  weeks'  strike,  and 
was  made  after  we  had  been  locked  up  for  48  hours  ir  two  or  three  rooms  together. 
It  runs  until  the  1st  oj  January. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  When  was  it  made?  A.  Last  April,  and  it  runs  until 
the  Ist  of  January.  The  only  feature  that  the  union  agrees  to  under  tnis  is  the 
arbitration  matter.  It  agrees  to  arbitrate  matters  in  (iispute.  That  is  the  only 
thing  it  agreed  to  do,  and  that  it  broke  in  this  Sykes  matter,  and  we  notified 
them  if  they  did  not  arbitrate  this  matter  we  should  consider  that  they  broke  the 
contract. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  wish  to  put  the  contract  in  entirely? — ^A.  I 
would  just  as  soon,  if  you  think  it  is  worth  while.  Another  matter  I  would  like 
to  draw  your  attention  to  is  that  in  the  sheet  metal  workers'  union,  when  the 
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man  once  gets  in  there,  he  is  in  for  life.  There  is  absolutely  no  way  by  which  a 
man  can  withdraw  from  the  sheet  metal  workers*  miion  of  Chicago;  that  is,  they 
will  give  him  a  withdrawal  card  if  he  is  not  going  to  work,  if  he  is  going  away, 
which  simply  means  that  he  does  not  have  to  pay  dues;  but  whenever  he  comes 
back  to  Chicago,  and  begins  to  work  at  his  trade  in  Chicago,  the  obligations  of 
the  union,  according  to  the  tinion,  still  remain  in  force.  I  have  read  their  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  very  carefully.  I  have  questioned  them  about  it,  and  I 
know  that  that  is  the  view  they  take  upon  it.  Of  course  it  is  absurd  that  they 
have  the  power  to  fine  a  man  and  keep  nim  out  of  work.  So  it  is  a  most  impor- 
tant thing,  as  far  as  the  workman  is  concerned,  to  know  how  the  union  works 
at  it. 

Q.  What  is  absurd  about  joining  an  organization  and  taking  the  obligations 
ana  abiding  by  them  fully  and  remaining  faithful  to  them? 

The  Witness.  For  life? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  as  they  do  in  fraternal  societies  and  many  kinds  of  organi- 
zations. 

A.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  absurd,  that  it  is  slavery.  That  is  the  way  it  strikes 
me.    I  may  be  wrong  about  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  different  in  that,  in  their  union,  from  any  other  tmion? — 
A.  I  understand  there  is,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  other  unions.  I  under- 
stand that  very  few  of  the  other  unions  refuse  to  let  a  man  resign  if  he  wants  to 
withdraw. 

Q.  They  certainly  caz^not  prevent  a  man  from  withdrawing  if  he  wants  to? — 
A.  They  do  in  this  union. 

Q.  But  will  they  prevent  it,  supposing  a  man  leaves  the  union  and  says:  **  I  am 
done  with  it?  " — ^A.  If  a  man  leaves  Chicago  he  has  got  to  meet  a  fine  of  $50,  and 
an^  man  that  he  works  for  is  struck  until  these  back  dues  are  paid,  until  his  fine  is 
paid. 

Q.  Well,  it  may  be.  It  is  his  great  American  privilege  to  walk  right  out  of 
that  union  and  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it,  and  to  work  at  his  trade,  if  he 
he  can  get  work,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  what  I  say,  but  it  is  not  what  the  union 
says.  ^ 

Q.  The  umon  majr  hold  him  a  dishonorable  man,  may  it  not,  yet  he  is  free  to  go 
out  and  get  a  situation  if  he  can? — ^A.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  morality  of  it. 
They  claim  a  man  can  not  withdraw  from  their  union. 

Q.  Woll,  that  is  absurd? — ^A.  They  do  make  that  claim,  and  it  seems  to  me  an 
absurd  one.  I  am  not  discussing  the  propriety  of  it.  I  can  also  show  at  least 
three  cases  from  my  own  knowledge,  at  least  three  men  who  were  competent  to 
become  members  of  the  union,  and  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  union,  and 
were  refused  admission.  One  applied  for  a  card  as  a  helper,  which  do^  not 
require  any  special  obligation.  They  notified  the  man  that  only  men  under  21 
years  of  ag:e  would  be  taken  as  helpers.  That  seems  to  me  an  absurd  rule,  because 
lots  of  their  helpers  are  over  that.  Another  one  was  not  a  union  man.  When 
the  strike  was  over,  we  advised  him  to  join  the  union.  He  was  '*  blackballed." 
By  the  union  rules  he  was  only  allowed  to  apply  again  in  three  months.  When 
that  time  was  up  he  tried  again,  and  was  again  backballed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  What  becomes  of  a  man,  let  me  ask,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  that? — A.  Well,  he  can  work  in  our  business.  There  are  a  lot  of  non- 
union shops;  that  is,  they  are  not  in  the  building  business.  For  instance,  they 
may  be  just  making  tinware  and  things  like  that,  and  a  gr^^t  many  of  those  shoi>s 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  union,  as  are  those  who  do  building  work;  and  this 
man,  I  think,  got  work  in  a  shop  of  that  character.  A  man  under  such  circum- 
stance, where  there  is  organized  labor,  is  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage,  and  is 
called  kn  outcast.  He  has  his  remedy  in  law,  but  very  few  of  those  people  care 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Would  a  remedy  acquired  that  way  be  of  any  practical  value  in  the  case  of 
an  organization  who  are  not  themselves,  as  I  suggested,  responsible  to  the  law? — 
A.  Well,  I  wanted  him  to  try  it  on,  and  he  refused  to  do  it.  Of  course  that  has 
not  been  tried  here,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  would  be.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  I  would  give  a  gtx>d  deal  to  have  a  judgment  of  $5,000  against  those 
fellows  for  something  of  that  sort.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  they  would  have 
to  pay  or  go  to  jail  as  long  as  somebody  wanted  to  pay  their  board  tnere. 

Q.  In  the  light  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  here  on  both  sides  of  this 
controversy,  can  a  man  under  such  circumstances  be  really  protected?  Is  there 
any  efficient  protection  for  him  if  he  has  incurred  the  hostility  and  enmity  of  a 
la  Dor  union  by  violation  of  the  rules  or  otherwise? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  to  show  that  it  is  at  any  rate  all  a  man's  life  is  worth  tc  incur  the  hos- 
tility of  these  unions.  r^  r-. ^^T/> 
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Q.  Is  it  true  that  at  the  present  time  nonnnion  men  are  being  slugged  and 
beaten?— A.  I  am  chairman  of  the  legal  committee  of  this  association,  ana  I  know 
we  have  had  convictions  of  nnion  men  for  that,  and  I  can  tell  of  cases  that  have 
been  reported  to  us  where  we  thought  we  could  not  secure  a  conviction. 

Q.  Have  you  attempted  to  prosecute  for  singing  nonimion  men? — A.  We  have 
secured  convictions  against  the  people  who  aid  flie  singing.  We  have  never 
gone  into  the  conspiracy  case  to  hold  the  leaders  of  the  umon  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  their  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  men  were  members  of  the  union? — ^A.  Yes;  they 
admitted  it  on  the  stand.  I  know  in  one  case  a  fight  was  pitched  by  the  president 
of  the  union. 

Q.  During  the  strike? — ^A.  Yes;  within  three  weeks. 

Q.  Has  your  association  employed  men  to  slug  union  men? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to 
my  knowledge.  I  know  that  the  matter  has  been  discussed,  and  I  remember  at 
one  time  at  our  meeting  there  was  a  question  about  sending  some  men  to  a  job  to 
give  some  moral  support  and  encourage  the  contractor;  as  we  found  that  the 
union  men  were  a  little  afraid  to  be  seen  by  the  contractors  doing  these  things. 

Q.  Does  your  council  employ  men  secretly  or  oi)enly  to  guard  nonunion  men 
who  may  be  working  for  you?— A.  We  do.  If  we  didnt,  I  dont  believe  we  could 
get  men  to  work  for  us. 

Q.  And  the  coxmcil  pays  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  largely  employ  to  furnish  this  kind  of  protection?— A.  I  am 
not  as  familiar  with  it  as  some  of  tne  others.    It  is  not  part  of  my  business.there. 

Q.  Are  you  a  mechanic  yourself?— A.  I  have  worked  at  the  trade.  I  worked  8 
or  4  years  at  it. 

Q.  What  are  the  objects  of  your  association,  your  council? — ^A.  The  contract- 
ors^ council  aims,  more  than  anything  else,  to  combat  the  unlawful  demands  of 
the  building  trades  council  and  their  tmions. 

Q.  You  are  bound  together? — A.  You  have  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws.   There  is  absolutely  nothing  about  that 

Q.  Do  you  take  an  oath?— A.  No,  sir.  I  would  not  do  so;  I  would  not  do  that; 
I  would  not  belong  to  such  an  organization;  never  have  and  never  i|U)uld. 

Q.  If  the  association  is  formed,  what  holds  you  together  when  you  have  no 
binding  obligation? — A.  I  suppose  what  holds  us  together  is  the  fact  that  we  feel 
it  is  to  our  interest  to  remain  together.  There  is  no  fine  imposed  upon  a  man 
when  he  withdraws.  There  is  no  fine  imposed  on  a  man  if  he  does  not*keep  his 
agreement. 

Q.  No  way  of  punishing  men  who  violate  their  agreements? — A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Do  they  violate  their  agreements? — A.  I  think  they  have  kept  their  agree- 
ments very  well — only  been  organized  for  less  than  a  year. 

J  I.  Have  you  had  an  organization  prior  to  that  time?— A.  We  had  what  was 
ed  an  emplovers'  conference  committee.    It  was  merged  into  this,  but  did  not 
amount  to  anything.    The  times  did  not  seem  to  be  rix>e  tor  it  and  it  died. 

Q.  Does  your  association  boycott  men  who  are  not  members  of  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  work  against  them  as  a  body?— A.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  very  careful 
in  any  association  that  I  have  belonged  to,  to  keep  away  from  anything  of  that 
sort.  I  believe  it  is  unlawful  in  a  union,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  unlawful  in 
anv  association  that  I  belonged  to.  • 

Q.  Had  your  council  an  agreement  with  the  dealers  in  material  by  which  those 
who  are  not  members  of  your  body  are  charged  a  higher  price  than  your  members 
are? — A.  No;  none  whatever.  Neither  our  council  nor  the  sheet  metal  workers* 
association,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  would  know  if  such  a  thing  exi8ted?—A.  I  should. 

Q.  Is  money  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  council  by  material  dealers,  being  a 
certain  per  cent  for  material  sold  to  members? — ^A.  I  can  say  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  of  that  sort. 

Q.  It  has  been  charged  that  such  a  condition  existed.— A.  There  is  nothing  of 
that  sort  either  in  the  sheet  metal  workers'  association  or  the  building  contract- 
ors' council. 

Q.  You  can  state  that  absolutely  ?— A.  lean  s]^eak  absolutely  for  the  building 
contractors  and  the  sheet  metal  workers'  association. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  it  is  absolutely  a  fact  that  anyone  outside  of  the  building 
contractors' council  can  purchase  goods  as  cheap  as  anyone  inside?— A.  If  his 
credit  is  equally  good. 


Q.  There  is  no  discrinunation  ?— A.  No,  sir. 


Are  you  sure  that  there  is  competition  between  the  contractors'  council  and 
certain  material  dealers? — A.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 
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Q.  Has  your  conncil  at.any  time  entered  into  collnsion  with  material  dealers  to 
boycott  other  contractors  and  dealers  and  canse  them  trouble? — ^A.  The  nearest 
our  conncil  ever  got  into  that—we  had  the  so-called  Madden  arbitration  commit- 
tee, of  which  I  was  a  member.  The  question  was  brought  up  in  this  body  by  Mr. 
Lillien,  of  the  hod  carriers'  union,  who  was  on  that  committee.  First,  if  the 
building  trades  council  will  agree  for  its  affiliated  unions  that  their  members  will 
only  work  for  members  of  the  employers'  associations  affiliated  with  the  building 
contractors*  council,  will  the  so-called  ultimatum  be  withdrawn  ?  The  conference 
committee  said:  '*  That  is  too  deep  for  us;  we  will  refer  it  to  the  building  contract- 
ors* council."  It  was  left  and  discussed  and  laid  on  the  table,  and  has  never  been 
taken  from  the  table. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  refused  to  enter  into  it? — ^A-  We  refused  to  consider  it 
at  all.  There  absolutely  never  was  any  understanding  with  the  labor  unions  or 
any  branch  of  them  of  tnat  character. 

Q.  You  know  absolutely  as  to  that? — A.  I  know  absolutely  as  to  that.  I  have 
been  with  the  Building  Contractors*  Council  ever  since  it  was  organized. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  combine  among  the  material  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  prices? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  very  great  advance  in  the  price  of  building  material? — 
A.  There  has  been  a  very  great  advance  in  the  price  of  iron,  and  that  is  the  only 
building  material  that  1  have  occasion  to  purchase.  I  know,  almost  everybody 
knows,  that  it  was  not  caused  by  any  local  conditions. 

Q.  Has  not  there  been  a  very  large  advance  in  the  price  of  brick? — A.  I  do  not 
use  any  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  speak  now? — ^A.  I  am  pretending  to  speak  for  the 
sheet  metal  workers'  association  and  the  building  contractors*  council  only. 

Q.  But  in  a  general  way  you  are  speaking  for  the  council  in  these  other 
matters? — A.  In  these  other  matters  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  yes.  • 

Q.  Now,  what  are  your  specific  grievances  a^inst  the  labor  unions?— A.  I 
think  the  whole  thing  can  be  covered  by  the  suttement  that  we  consider  that 
they  are  maintaining  a  monopoly  so  that  only  union  labor  shall  be  employed; 
and  that  everything  is  in  that.  If  they  would  allow  us  to  employ  nonunion 
labor,  why  we  would  simply  employ  the  nonunion  men,  and  the  union  men  could 
do  as  they  chose.  They  could  demand  $10  a  day  if  they  wanted  to.  But  as  long 
as  they  take  the  position  that  they  will  strike  our  jobs  because  we  don't  want  to 
pay  them  their  wages,  or  comply  with  some  of  the  demands,  that  they  have  the 
right  to  picket  our  establishment,  or  call  symx)athetic  strikes  while  we  may  be  at 
work,  why  that  we  object  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Do  you  object  to  the  employment  of  union  men  as 
such? — A.  No;  we  object  to  their  restricting  us  to  tne  employment  of  none  but 
union  men.    I  consider  everything  else  as  embraced  in  that. 

Q.  If  it  were  agreed  that  you  could  employ  nonunion  men,  would  not  your  lead- 
ing associations  employ  nonunion  men  altogether? — ^A.  It  would  depend  upon 
what  the  union  men  did.  If  the  union  men  behaved  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  I  think  they  would;  1  know  I  should.  It  would  amount  to  a  disruption  if 
.  the  unions  continue  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  do  that;  it  is  not  so  in  very  many  cities  in  this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  find  your  association  beneficial? — A.  We  have  never  in  the  past 
been  able  to  make  any  stand  against  the  different  unions,  because  they  were  all 
combined  together  and  backed  up  by  the  building  trades  council.  We  find  now 
we  are  making  a  better  stand  ajg^ainst  them  than  we  have  in  the  past.  That  is  fhe 
only  way  in  which  it  is  beneficial,  and  that  is  all  we  exi)ect  of  it. 

Q.  You  claim  your  organization  is  the  result  of  the  organization  of  labor? — 
A.  Absolutely  so,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  say  that  when  the  building 
trades  council  dissolves  I  am  willing  to  dissolve  our  association. 

Q.  What  are  the  8X)ecific  demands  you  now  make  on  the  council? — A.  That  they 
let  us  employ  whom  we  choose.  There  are  other  demands,  such  as  no  restriction 
in  the  use  of  machinery  and  material;  but  if  they  let  us  employ  whom  we  choose, 
which  I  understand  is  a  right  inherent  in  everybody  in  this  country,  I  would  per- 
i  onally  waive  the  others. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  demand  of  the  building  trades  council? — ^A.  We  say  we 
will  not  treat  with  the  present  unions  affiliated  with  the  trades  council  until  they 
withdraw  from  the  building  trades  council. 

0.  You  have  separate  organizations,  have  you  not,  of  contractors? — A.  Yes,  of 
each  trade. 

Q.  And  the  contractors'  council  is  the  central  body  of  those  associations? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  trades  council  is  the  central  body  of  the  labor  organizations?— Ai  Yes, 
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Q.  So  that  you  occupy  the  same  relative  position? — A.  The  same  relative  xkmr- 
tion,  except  there  is  all  the  difference  that  there  is  between  daylight  and  darkness, 
which  you  will  see  by  examining  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
building  trades  council. 

Q.  Do  not  labor  unions  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  central  head,  just  as  your 
organizations  do,  in  order  to  act  in  harmony?— A.  No;  they  do  not.  The  leaders 
think  they  do,  but  they  do  not.  I  am  prepared,  I  think,  to  demonstrate  to  any- 
body who  is  fair-minded  that  the  building  trades  council  never  has  been  and  can 
not  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  labor  men.  I  am  prepared  to  demonstrate  that  tJie 
present  high  rate  of  wages  x>aid  here  does  not  benefit  the  laboring  men,  and  that 
wages  can  not  be  maintained  at  a  high  rate  in  one  community  oy  combination 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Q.  Does  organization  benefit  labor? — A.  It  depends  ux)en  what  organizations 
attempt  to  do.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  familiar  with  organizations  throughout  the 
country.  I  am  pretty  well  setUed  in  my  own  mind  that  the  organizations  in  the 
building  trades  m  Chicago  are  detrimental  to  the  labor  of  the  country,  not  only 
to  the  nonunion  men  but  to  the  union  men. 

Q.  Has  the  organization  of  labor  resulted  in  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours? — 
A.  It  has  resulted  in  higer  wages  per  hour,  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  think  it 
has  resulted  in  higher  wages  per  year.  As  I  understand  it.  what  the  laboring 
man  wants  is  an  increase  oi  yearly  income.  I  think  it  is  easily  demonstrated  that 
a  high  rate  of  wages  per  hour  brings  a  lot  of  men  to  Chicago,  which  reduces  the 
amount  of  work  per  year  per  man,  and  also  decreases  the  amount  of  work  to  do. 
I  think  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  unions  have  been  forced  to  raise 
their  initiation  fees  up  to  $50,  $75,  and  $100. 

Q.  Initiation  fees?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Into  the  unions? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  .(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  the  building  trades  council  should  be  dissolved 
would  the  building  contractors'  council  also  be  willing  to  dissolve? — A.  I  can  not 
answer  that  question  for  the  building  contractors'  council,  because  it  has  not 
been  considered;  but  I  will  say  very  freely  that  I  have  not  any  desire  to  extend 
it  or  attend  the  meetings  of  an  association  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  the  conditions  brought  on  by  the  building  trades  coimcil  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  tne  builmng  contractors'  council? — A.  Everything  to 
do;  never  would  have  been  any  building  contractors'  council  if  it  had  not  l^n 
for  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  A  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago  informed  me  that  his 
interests  and  the  interests  of  Chic^o  were  made  the  football  of  politics  in  this 
city.  He  said  the  Madden  arbitration  was  a  fair  matter,  and  might  have  cuhni- 
nated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  but  for  politics;  that  one  side  did  not  want  Mr.  Mad- 
den to  have  the  credit  of  initiating  that  method  because  he  was  a  Republican; 
that  then  Mayor  Harrison  took  it  up  and  tried  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settle- 
ment, and  the  other  side  did  not  want  Mr.  Harrison  to  have  the  credit  of  it, 
because  he  was  a  Democrat.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  any  such 
control  of  this  situation  as  that? — A.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Madden 
arbitration  agreement,  I  do  not  believe  it  was  caused  by  politics.  It  may  have  . 
been  caused  by  politics,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  was  caused  because  the 
business  agents  of  the  unions  thought  it  would  curtail  their  power  and  their 
chance  of  getting  money  for  calling  off  strikes.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that, 
but  that  is  what  I  think  it  was. 

^.  You  know  nothing  further  about  the  politics  in  it? — ^A.  Mr.  O'Brien  sug- 
gests— ^which  may  very  properly  come  in  here — ^that  whatever  politics  there  are 
must  have  been  on  the  other  side,  because  our  council  ratified  that  Madden  agree- 
ment, and  it  failed  through  the  failure  of  the  building  trades  council  to  ratify  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  building  trades  council,  by  a 
very  large  vote  accepted  the  Madden  arbitration,  but  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  compelled  to  submit  it  to  a  referendum  vote,  and  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  unions  voted  overwhelmingly  against  it  on  the  theory  that  it  took 
away  their  individuality  and  independence  in  the  matter  of  arbitrating,  each 
union  for  its  own  trade? — A.  All  I  know  of  what  took  place  in  the  building  trades 
council  is  what  I  have  heard  from  different  members  of  the  building  trades  coun- 
cil, and  that  is  that  when  the  arbitration  agreement  was  presented  the  first  thing 
was  that  it  was  read  and  referred  to  the  different  unions  for  action.  We  tried  to 
find  out  what  they  were  going  to  do  about  it  or  what  they  had  done  about  it,  and 
we  did  not  succeed  in  doing  it.  I  really  do  not  know  why  they  did  not  vote  for  it, 
unless  it  was  that  the  business  agents — the  people  who  controlled  the  whole 
thing — thought  it  would  lessen  their  power. 

Q.  You  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  processes  of  these  differ- 
ences between  labor  and  employers;  what  way  is  there  in  which  labor  could  protect 
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itself  and  defend  its  interests  otherwise  than  by  organization? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  way  by  which  the  laboring  man  can  defeat  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand..  I  do  not  believe  these  high  wages  per  hour  have  been  observed. 
I  know  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  you  get  a  high  rate  per  hour,  that  must  apply 
to  every  man;  that  the  incompetent  man  will  not  gel  work  until  the  better  men 
are  aU  taken  up,  and,  therefore,  the  incompetent  man  will  make  some  secret 
arrangement.  1  have  been  told  our  shop  and  one  or  two  others  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  kept  the  scale.  I  believe  the  laboring  man  in  the  building  business  in 
Chicago  in  our  trade  does  not  get  any  more  under  the  operations  of  the  building 
trades  council  per  year  than  he  did  before  the  building  trades  council.  That  is 
my  belief. 

Q.  Is  the  condition  of  the  workingman  improved  in  your  judgment? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  10  years  ago  in  Chicago.  Of  course,  we  have 
had  dull  times,  which  has  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  as  many  workingmen  in  Chicago  that  own  their  own  homes  as  10  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  condition  of  labor  would  be  better  to-day  without 
any  labor  unions  than  it  is? — A.  Without  any  labor  unions  that  attempted  to 
maintain  a  monopoly,  that  attempted  to  do  something  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
they  can  not  do.  I  think  there  are  plenty  of  things  in  which  an  organzation  can 
be  useful. 

Q.  What  are  these  things,  in  your  judgment? — A.  They  can  do  as  they  have 
done  in  England.  They  could  make  a  benefit  society  of  it.  They  could  see  that 
their  men  were  improved, made  better  workmen,  everything  that  would  natually 
tend  to  enhance  their  value  to  their  employer. 

Q.  Your  idea  being  that  the  whole  suoject  of  labor  rests  upon  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  they  really  defeat  their  own  interests  in  striving  for 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  of  labor? — ^A.  I  think  when  they  attempt  to  say 
they  are  going  to  get  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  the  surrounding  community, 
and  then  attempt  to  say  that  only  their  men  shall  participate  in  that,  they  defeat 
their  own  end. 

t  Suppose  the  rate  of  wages  in  Chicago  was  very  low.  On  your  theory  would 
folly  for  the  workingmen  in  Cleveland,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  any 
other  section  of  the  country  to  attempt  to  raise  their  scale  because  the  scale  here 
was  low? — A.  Because  the  Chicago  men  would  then  go  to  the  other  places. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  must  accept  the  condition,  whatever  it  may  be.  Is  not 
that  the  natural  deduction? — A.  There  are  other  ways  by  which  they  can  get  at 
it.  They  could  change  their  trade.  They  could  work  harder.  They  could  go 
into  business  for  themselves,  if  they  wanted  to.  It  does  not  cost  anything  to  go 
into  the  building  business  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  it  for  a  man  who  has  spent  his  lifetime  learning  a 
trade  to  change  it?  That  is  a  good  deal  easier  said  than  done,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes; 
I  understand  it  is  difficult.  It  is  also  difficult  for  that  same  man^to  get  50  cents 
an  hour,  if  there  are  3  men  who  can. do  just  as  much  work  as  he  can  and  more 
competent  to  earn  that  than  he  is. 

Q.  People  engaged  in  any  calling  have  a  special  interest  in  it,  have  they  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  naturally  give  that  interest  their  attention  and  time  and  thought? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  building  contractor  naturally  looks  after  his  side  of  the  question? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  reasonable  tx)  assume  that  if  a  laboring  man  did  not 
look  after  his  own  interests,  someone  else  would  look  after  them? — A.  I  am  not 
objecting  to  their  looking  after  their  own  interests,  but  I  say  they  make  a  mistake 
in  attempting  to  do  some  thin^. 

Q.  Amon^  these  things  you  include  securing  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours? — 
A.  Higher  than  the  conditions  will  permit. 

Q.  Are  not  the  conditions  very  largely  what  they  are  made  under  these  circum- 
stances?— A.  Well,  it  is  pretty  difficult  where  the  line  stops.  If  wages  are  below 
the  normal  conditions  in  Chicago,  they  might  raise  them  to  that  normal  condi- 
tion; but  when  they  raise  them  above,  and  other  people  come  to  Chicago,  the 
result  in  tjie  year  will  average  up. 

Q.  Would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  depriving  those  sections  from  which  they 
come  of  labor,  and  raising  the  price  there  and  equalizing  itself  in  the  end? — A. 
It  would  equalize,  yes. 

Q.  The  tendency,  of  course,  of  men  is  to  improve  their  condition? — A.  Natur- 
ally; ought  to  be. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  see  any  real  objection  to  laboring  men  associating  themselves 
for  beneficial  purposes,  and  among  other  things  striving  to  increase  the  amount 
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of  wages  they  shall  receive  and  to  shorten  the  hours  of  their  labor,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  improve  their  financial  condition  and  their  social  condition,  pro- 
viding tney  do  it  legally,  peacefully,  and  within  the  law?— A,  I  think  that  is  a 
very  laudable  thing  to  do. 

Q.  You  do  not  tmnk  there  is  anything  wrong  about  that? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  If  they  can  secure  an  8-hour  law,  they  nave  a  right  to  do  it,  and  to  do 
it  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  families,  and  for  their  own  personal 
advancement? — A.  I  won't  argue  as  to  the  advisabUity  of  the  8-hour  law.  The 
8-hour  law  is  all  right  in  Chicago  or  any  large  city,  where  a  man  has  to  travel  an 
hour  or  so  to  get  to  his  work.    It  really  makes  a  10-hour  day. 

Q.  A  10-hour  day  means  a  12-hour  d^y  according  to  that?— A.  Yes;  pretty 
much.  I  know  men  who  work  8  hours  m  the  city,  but  whenever  they  go  to 
the  country  they  work  10  hours.  We  do  not  ask  them  to;  they  do  it  because  they 
want  to;  they  want  that  additional  2-hour8'  money. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  these  unions  attempt  to  restrict  your  use  of  machinery? — 
A.  They  do  not  at  all  in  our  trade.  I  know  they  do  in  other  trades;  in  the  stone- 
cutting  trade,  for  instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  say  you  are  a  member  of  the  legal  committee  of  the 
contractors'  council? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  any  attenipt  been  made  by  their  side  to  this  controvei*sy  to  obtain 
re&ess  at  law? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  any  serious  attemi>t 
by  either  side  to  do  so, 

Q.  Have  you  investigated  so  that  you  know  that  the  law  is  ample  to  afford 
remedies  for  violations  of  contracts? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  the  law  is 
ample.  I  am  also  of  the  belief  that  the  remedies  at  law,  considering  the  obstacles 
in  tne  way  of  getting  cases  decided,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  are  not  as  practi- 
cable as  I  should  like  to  see  them. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  how  they  can  be  made  more  practicable? — A.  I  do  not 
like  to  offer  too  many  panaceas,  but  I  really  think  an  appointive  judge  does  better 
work  in  a  labor  case  than  the  elective  judge.  I  think  educating  puDiic  opinion  is 
about  as  practicable  a  thing  as  can  be  done. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  nonunion  labor,  or  other  labor,  and  also  men  engaged  in 
business,  have  received  prompt  and  adequate  protection  against  disorder  from  the 
city  authorities? — A.  I  will  tell  you.  I  tnink  the  protection  that  we  have  received 
is  so  much  better  during  the  last  month,  we  will  say,  than  it  was  before  that  time, 
that  I  do  not  want  to  criticise  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  picketing  aroimd  any  of  the  shops  or  buildings  of  mem- 
bers of  your  council? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  picketing  as  a  legal  right? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  think 
it  is  unlawful. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  city  ordinances  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  persons  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  street? — ^A.  I  do  not 
know.  When€  say  picketing  is  unlawful  I  do  not  refer  to  the  city  ordinances, 
however. 

Q.  How  can  picketing  be  broken  up  if  a  person  has  the  right  to  take  a  position 
in  the  street  and  maintain  it  all  daylong  and  all  night?— A.  I  do  not  think  a  man 
has  any  right— that  is,  one  man  may,  but  I  do  not  think  a  number  have — ^to  block- 
ade the  street.  When  I  say  picketing  is  unlawful,  I  refer  more  to  the  common 
law  and  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  than  I  do  to  city  ordinances. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  some  of  the  courts  have  decided  that  picketing  is 
lawful? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  know  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  nas  deemed 
it  is  not  lawful.  I  know  the  nearest  that  any  court  in  this  country  has  come  to 
deciding  that  picketing  was  lawful  was  Judge  Winds,  in  the  Chalmers  Case,  in 
which  he  modified  an  injunction  that  had  been  granted  by  the  master  in  chan- 
cery prohibiting  picketing,  and  struck  picketing  out,  going  on  to  say  that  he  con- 
sidered picketing,  so  long  as  it  was  simply  watching  and  seeing  what  was  going 
on,  to  be  within  the  rights  of  man,  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  if  they 
attempted  to  X)er8uade  the  workmen — nonimion  men  or  men  who  were  at  work- 
in  such  a  way  as  would  amount  to  a  threat,  as  he  put  it — ^persuasion  in  words, 
but  threats  in  manner— it  was  unlawful,  and  the  whole  thing  was  a  Question  of 

groof  as  to  whether  it  was  persuasion.  And  while  he  allowed  picketing,  he 
mited  the  number  of  pickets  to  10.  That  decision  has  been  made  a  ^ood  deal 
of  by  the  labor  unions  on  the  question  of  picketing.  It  was  only  a  decision  of 
a  lower  court,  and  the  matter  has  not  been  passed  on  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State. 

Q.  Whether  picketing  is  lawful  or  not,  do  you  consider  that  after  a  workman 
has  left  a  shop  he  has  no  interest  or  any  right? — A.  No;  the  line  is  right  there. 
When  a  man  strikes  in  my  shop  he  has  no  further  relation  with  me.    He  has  no 
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right  to  interfere  in  any  shape,  way,  or  manner  with  me,  and  anything  he  does 
to  interfere  with  my  business  is  an  unlawful  act,  and  I  think  the  courts  will  come 
to  that,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  the  right  of  property  owners  and  employers  of  labor 
to  engage  private  detectives  to  protect  their  property  and  to  protect  their  laborers? — 
A.  I  do. 

§.  And  that  has  been  done  by  the  building  contractors'  council?— A.  Tes. 
.  Would  that  have  been  done  if  you  had  felt  that  you  had  adequate  protec- 
tion from  the  city  government? — ^A.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  anybody  to  adequately 
protect  a  lot  of  nonunion  men.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  any  force,  no  matter  how 
zealous  they  may  be,  to  see  that  a  thotisand  or  2,000  men,  working  on  different 
buildings  and  living  all  through  the  city,  are  protected  from  violence. 

Q.  Is  it  an  ideal  condition  of  law  and  order? — ^A.  No,  it  is  not  an  ideal  condition. 

Q.  When  people  have  to  employ  armed  men  to  protect  themselves  and  proi>- 
erty? — ^A.  I  snould  say  not. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  feel  that  you  have  received  adequate  protection  at  the 
hands  of  the  city? — A.  We  shall  have  to  talk  about  the  practicaoility  of  it,  I  sup- 
pose. What  I  said  was  that  I  did  not  want  to  criticise  the  present  protection 
rrom  the  police;  it  is  so  much  better  than  what  we  were  getting,  say,  6  months 
ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  members  of  the  building  trades  council  who  have  been 
appointed  to  positions  under  the  city  government?— *A.  I  think  there  are  a 
number.  I  do  not  at  present  recall  how  many  or  who  they  are.  Of  course 
you  know  Edward  Carroll  is  a  member  of  the  civil  service  commission.  During 
the  campaign,  I  think,  last  year,  there  were  some  criticisms  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  civil-service  law,  and  among  the  things  criticised  was  the  examina- 
tion of  one  Thomas  Redding,  who  is  now  foreman  of  the  street-lamp  repairers. 
It  gave  his  examination  pax)ers  in  full,  and  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Redding  was 
passed  at  100,  and  that  there  were  only  two  or  three  applicants,  and  they  only 
answered  2  out  of  10  questions.  The  next  thing  was  that  this  was  taken  up  by  the 
sheet  metal  workers*  union,  this  being  a  sheet  metal  worker's  job,  and  they  passed 
these  resolutions: 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  local  union  No.  73  of  Chicago 
and  vicinity  that  the  examination  given  to  the  foreman  of  the  *city  lamp  repair  shop' 
by  the  civil  service  commission  has  been  adversely  criticised  by  a  x>ohtical  orgam- 
zation  known  as  the  Hamilton  Club;  be  it 

**  Resolvedy  by  the  Amalgated  Sheet  Metal  Workers  local  union  No,  73  of  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  in  meeting  cLssemhled,  That  the  af oressdd  examination  was  given  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  examining  board  of  this  organization,  whom  this  body 
consider  more  competent  to  pass  on  qualifications  requisite  to  fill  the  above  posi- 
tion than  anyone  that  coum  be  dictated  to  suitther  convenience  of  the  aforesaid 
political  organization  known  as  the  Hamilton  Club;  be  it  further 

*' Resolvedy  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
body  and  a  copy  thereof  be  transmitted  to  his  honor  the  mayor,  the  civil-service . 
commission,  and  the  aforesaid  political  organization  known  as  the  Hamilton  Club. 

"Abb  White,  Recording  Secretary y 

The  only  thing  not  stated  in  these  resolutions  was  that  this  Thomas  Redding 
was  the  president  of  that  union. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  union  had  considerable  political  influence  in  get- 
ting a  civil-service  board  that  was  favorable  to  it,  and  in  getting  an  examination 
before  that  board  which  enabled  its  own  president  to  succeed? — ^A.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  civil-service  board  is  appointed  for  its 
particular  competency,  or  because  of  its  connection  with  trades  unionism?— rA. 
You  have  heara  Mr.  Carroll  testify,  have  you  not? 

^.  We  have. — ^A.  I  have  only  heard  him  speak  once,  but  I  am  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  he  is  a  very  poor  man  for  that  position,  regardless  of  his  own  educa- 
tional qualifications,  because  it  seems  that  a  man  on  there  whose  whole  idea  is 
that  nobody  but  a  union  man  should  have  a  job  is  doing  as  much  as  can  be  done 
to  defeat  the  civil-service  law. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  case  is  mixed  up  with  iwlitics?  Politics  has  something 
to  do  with  it? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  spoke  of  the  president  of  this  union  passing  the 
examination  at  100;  if  he  parsed  at  100  and  it  were  possible  for  any  member  of 
that  union  to  pass  at  100,  is  there  anything  really  to  criticise  in  the  president's  pass- 
ing it?— A.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  an  examination  that  nobody  could  pass  at  100. 

Q,  Is  that  the  only  ground  you  criticise  it  on? — A.  It  seems  to  me  on  its  face— if 
778a 23  "^  o- 
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the  examination  paper  is  prepared  by  the  union  and  there  are  only  three  appli- 
cants for  the  job  and  the  position  is  taken  by  the  president  of  the  nnion — ^that 
there  was  collusion.    That  is  what  I  think  about  it. 

Q.  In  all  organizations  is  it  not  true,  as  a  rule,  that  the  men  of  ability,  of  force 
of  character,  are  the  ones  who  come  to  the  front? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
prepared 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  What  has  been  your  experience  in  organizations  with  which 
you  have  been  connected?— A.  I  have  never  been  connected  with  trade  unions. 

Q.  I  mean  the  ones  jrou  have  been  connected  with.— A.  1  believe  the  people 
who  come  to  the  front  in  trades  unions  are  not  the  men  who  ought  to  be  m  the 
front — that  is,  in  Chicago.  I  believe  they  have  put  in  lawless  men.  Of  course 
they  have  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  force. 

Q.  It  was  his  privilege,  notwithstanding  he  was  president  of  the  union,  to  be  a 
candidate  for  tnat  position,  was  it  not? — A.  I  have  stated  the  facts.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  care  to  criticise  any  further. 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  work  in  competition  with  other  sheet-metal  men? — A.  Yes. 

O.  Do  you  nave  to  figure,  and  submit  bids,  etc.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  jfor  your  benefit  to  know  what  the  others  pay  for  labor? — 
A.  It  would  eliminate  uncertainties;  but  from  the  fact  that  the  imion  established  a 
minimnm  rate  of  4M)  ceuts,  it  does  not  follow  that  that  rate  is  pcdd  by  all  our 
competitors. 

Q.  Have  union  men  v^orked  for  less  than  the  scale? — A.  Yes.  It  is  the  incom- 
petent man  that  must  work  for  less  to  get  work  at  all.  unless  there  is  so  much 
work  that  everybody  has  to  be  employed. 

Q.  In  bidding  you  would  prefer  to  know  what  everybody  else  pays,  that  they 
X)ay  the  same  price  for  labor  as  you  do? — A.  There  are  so  many  uncertainties— aU 
we  want  to  know  is  what  the  work  will  cost  us.    We  have  to  place  our  bid  on  that. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  should  like  to  know  more  about  the  Madden 
arbitration;  how  many  members  on  each  side? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  there 
were  five  on  each  side. 

Q.  You  were  a  member? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  agreeing  to  the  different  provisions  of  that  settlement  you  took  a  vote,  did 
you,  from  time  to  time? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  all  the  members  on  both  sides  of  the  arbitration  vote  for  or  against? — 
A.  I  think  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  whole  thing  was  the  lack  of  interest 
shown  in  it  by  the  labor  men.  I  think  there  were  two  or  three  people  who  only 
attended  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Q.  Did  they  approve  the  award? — A.  Of  course  when  the  award  was  made,  it 
had  to  be  approved  to  be  made.  I  think  it  was  signed  by  only  two  or  three  or 
four  of  their  members.  There  were  some  who  did  not  sign  it.  A  majority 
signed  it. 

Q.  Any  reason  given? — ^A.  No  reason  given  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Q.  Then  that  was  submitted  to  the  two  councils? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  it  in  your  council?— A.  It  was  at  once  adopted. 

Q.  What  became  of  it  in  the  building  trades  council? — ^A.  It  was  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  building  trades  council  Friday  night  and  referred  to  the  different 
unions  to  have  the  delegates  from  the  different  unions  instructed  by  those  unions 
as  to  how  they  should  vote  on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  that  agreement. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  under  the  present  conditions  no  award  can  be  approved 
that  is  not  agreed  to  by  every  one  of  the  34  different  trades? — A.  I  would  not  say 
that.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  building  trades  coun- 
cil can  carry  the  whole  thing.  Of  course  I  am  not  a  member  of  a  building  trades 
countnl.  There  was  some  question  as  to  whether  it  should  be  a  bare  majority  or 
two-thirds  majority.  I  do  not  think  that  was  fully  settled;  don't  think  they  got 
BO  far. 

Q.  Is  there  no  encouragement,  then,  to  enter  into  another  arbitration? — A.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  we  had  wasted  two  or  three  weeks  of  almost  constant  sessions 
for  a  result  that  received  very  little  attention  after  it  was  arrived  at. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  building  contractors'  council  thought 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  arbitrate  further? — A.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons. 
I  think  the  principal  reason  is  that  we  thought  there  were  some  things  we  would 
just  as  soon  not  arbitrate  when  we  got  so  far — that  is,  the  question  whether  we 
should  be  restricted  in  the  men  we  were  to  employ. 

y.  Some  things  in- the  award  already  agreed  to? — ^A.  We  have  got  beyond  that. 
I  think  that  award  provided  for  the  employment  of  none  but  union  men  on  build- 
ings. It  was  insisted  upon  by  them,  and  for  the  sake  of  having  the  award 
approved  by  their  committee  we  accepted  it. 

Q.  Under  present  conditions  there  is  no  possible  chance  for  an  arbitration 
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now?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  upon  that  point.  I  think  we  have  got  to  the 
point  where  we  have  made  up  our  minds  we  will  run  our  business  as  we  choose, 
providing  we  run  it  according  to  law,  and  the  other  fellow  is  trying  to  stop  us. 

I  woula  like  to  present  this  [indicating] .  I  will  relate  the  history  of  it.  There 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  A.  Yeldhom,  who  had  been  a  union  man  and  run 
behind  in  his  dues,  and  the  union  fined  him;  and  the  union  etruck  the  shop  of  the 
employer  on  his  account,  and  the  demand  was  finally  that  he  should  oe  dis- 
charged. Rather  than  have  a  strike  that  was  consented  to.  Then  the  demand 
was  that  he  should  not  only  be  discharged  but  an  agreement  be  entered  into  th*»t 
he  should  not  be  employed  again  either  in  Chicago  or  anywhere  else,  and  finally 
that  was  afireed  to,  because  the  employer  had  to  get  the  men.  He  has  never  since 
worked  in  Chicago — worked  at  this  business.  I  thought  you  might  wish  to  have 
this  in  your  records — what  they  call  a  permit  to  work  while  the  matter  was  under 
discussion.    If  you  like,  you  can  file  that  in  your  minutes: 

Chicago,  May  23, 1898, 
No.  1864. 

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Local  Union  No.  73, 1.  A.  Permit  the 
bearer,  Mr.  A.  Yeldhom,  to  work  until  June  1,  1898.  Received  $25  on  fine 
on . 

F.   C.   POUCHOUT. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  a  member  of  the  legal  committee, 
that  an  agreement  that  a  man  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  Chicago,  or  any- 
where else,  is  legal  and  binding? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  1  think  it  is 
an  unlawful  contract.  I  should  like  to  see  some  of  these  people  commence  suit 
ifor  damages  against  the  buildingtrades  council  for  enforcing  any  such  contract. 

Q.  Why  don*t  they  do  it?— A.  Don't  dare  do  it. 

Q.  Why  dont  they  dare?— A.  Afraid  to;  bring  all  sorts  of  trouble.  This  man 
might.  He  has  been  out  of  town  for  so  long  that  it  would  be  hard  to  get  at  him. 
We  offered  to  do  it  once — offered  to  bring  the  suit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Whom  would  you  make  defendants  in  a  case  of 
that  sort?— A.  The  particular  imion  to  which  he  belonged,  every  member,  all  the 
board  of  business  agents,  and  the  building  trades  council.  They  are  all  in  the 
conspiracy  to  keep  that  man  from  working.  While  I  am  a  member  of  that  legal 
committee,  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  SO,  1900, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  HElfEY  STRUBLE, 

Cut-Stone  Contractor, 

The  fecial  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.  March  30, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  11.45  a.  m.  Mr.  Henry  Struble  was 
sworn  as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows:  - 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — A.  Henry  Struble. 

Q.  Your  i)ost-office  address.— A.  293  East  Fortieth  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  Your  occux)ation. — A.  CJut-stone  contractor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Eighteen 
years  in  the  Ime  of  business  I  am  in.  Not  as  contractor  all  that  time,  out  in 
the  business. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  building  contractors'  council? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  the  condition  of  your  industry  here  and 
your  relations  to  labor. — A.  The  cut-stone  interests  of  Chicago  and  other  large 
cities  in  this  country  have  graduallv  introduced  machinery  to  dress  cut  stone  for 
building  purposes.  The  dressing  of  cut  stone  by  machinery  is  a  great  success, 
for  it  has  cheai)ened  the  production  of  this  material  greatly,  inducing  builders  to 
make  the  fronts  much  more  elaborate,  as  contractors  are  enabled  to  furnish  such 
fronts  for  even  less  money  than  it  cost  for  plain  fronts  in  former  days.  The  cut- 
stone  machinery  in  stone  yards  was  fiot  operated  by  stonecutters,  but  by  such 
laborers  as  showed  skill  for  operating  machinery,  similar  to  the  workmg  of 
machinery  in  planing  mills,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories. 

In  the  year  1896  the  joumymen  stonecutters'  union  of  this  city  notified  the  cut- 
stone  contractors  that  the  planers  and  lathers  in  stone  yards  must,  on  and  after 
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March  1  of  that  year,  be  operated  by  stonecutters  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  hour 
and  8  hours  per  day,  and  ii  not  complied  with  the  union  would  not  allow  stone- 
cutters to  work  in  such  yards.  The  contractors  would  not  accede  to  these 
demands,  and  a  strike  was  declared  which,  lasted  about  3  months.  It  resulted  in 
a  compromise  a^eement  that  the  contractors  emplo  v  one-half  stonecutters  and 
one-haLf  planer  hands  to  operate  the  above-mentioned  machines. 

In  1898  a  further  demand  was  made  by  the  journeymen  stonecutters*  union, 
the  pbiect  of  which  was  to  further  cripple  the  utility  of  the  machines,  namely, 
that  the  contractors  must  emi>loy  eight  stonecutters  for  every  one  operating 
planer  machines.  To  comply  with  this  demand  meant  stopping  the  machinery, 
and  a  second  strike  was  the  result,  which  lasted  10  weeks,  with  a  compromise 
agreement,  to  be  in  effect  until  May,  1900,  that  the  contractors  employ  four  mem- 
bers of  the  journeymen  stonecutters'  unions  to  every  double  planer  in  operation, 
and  two  members  to  every  single  planer. 

In  January,  1899,  the  cut-stone  contractors  were  notified  by  the  journeymen 
stonecutters*  union  that  they  would  not  allow  any  of  their  men  to  work  in  a  yard 
where  machinery  (except  saws  and  rubbing  be^)  was  operated  after  the  1st  of 
April,  1899. 

The  cut-stone  contractors  appealed  to  the  building  trades  council,  asking  them 
to  compel  associations  afUiated  with  that  body  to  carry  out  the  existing  agree- 
ment that  did  not  expire  until  May  1 ,  1900.  We  received  no  assistance  from  that 
source;  they  never  condescended  to  answer  the  communication.  We,  as  the  asso- 
ciation, through  sad  exx)erience  knew  it  was  useless  to  fight  the  stonecutters 
single  handed,  as  long  as  they  were  backed  by  the  strong  and  arbitrary  power  of 
the  building  trades  council.  Consequently  we  submitted,  and  through  confer- 
ence gained  an  extension  of  time,  but  were  compelled  to  stop  the  machmery  after 
the  1st  of  June,  1899.  At  this  time  there  were  28  yards  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
who  were  employing  machinery.  These  yards  represented  75  per  cent  of  the 
employing  capacity  of  the  labor  market  in  this  piurticular  branch  of  trade.  The 
value  of  the  machinery  which  was  in  use  at  that  time  is  estimated  conservatively 
at  $110,000.  This  machinery  remained  idle  ever  since  June,  1899,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  stonecutters*  union  it  is  practically  an  abso- 
lute loss  to  the  cut-stone  contractors,  as  the  machinery  is  fast  becoming  useless 
by  reason  of  rust,  corrosion,  and  loss  of  many  parts  due  to  its  not  being  m  active 
use. 

The  contractors  of  cut  stone  have  in  their  yards  three  different  unions  to  con- 
tend with.    In  fact,  every  man  that  works  in  a  stone  yard  must  be  a  union  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  are  these  three  unions?— A.  The  three  unions 
are  the  journeymen  stonecutters*  union,  the  hoisting  engineers'  union,  and  the 
sawyers  and  rubbers*  union,  which  latter  union  includes  ail  yard  laborers,  as  well 
as  teamsters,  who  have  lately  been  brought  in — in  the  last  6  or  8  weeks.  They 
had  to  join,  the  men  told  me,  because  the  union  men  refused  to  handle  stone  not 
handled  by  union  laborers.  So  my  teamster  and  all  the  rest  of  them  joined  the 
union  for  a  consideration. 

This  is  a  case  where  the  men  struck  on  account  of  refusing  to  hire  an  engineer 
who  had  quit  without  cause: 

AFFIDAVIT. 

At  the  stone  yards  of  Edwards  ^  Ward,  FuUerton  avenue  bridge,  complaint 
was  made  by  the  foreman  that  the  full  time  (10  minutes)  had  not  oeen  allowed 
them  for  the  purpose  of  taking  lunch.  In  order  to  avoid  further  disputes  about  this 
niiatter,  Mr.  Edwards  instructed  the  en^neer  to  blow  the  whistle  according  to  the 
tower  clock  at  the  Deering  Works,  which  could  be  conveniently  seen  by  the  em- 
ployees of  Edwards  &  Ward.  The  engineer,  a  member  of  the  hoisting  engineers, 
objected  to  this  order,  insisting  that  he  woiild  blow  the  whistle  according  to  his 
own  clock,  and  quit  work  at  noon.  Edwards  &  Ward  then  requested  the  hoisting 
engineers  to  send  them  another  engineer,  wnich  they  refused  to  do,  claiming  that 
the  regular  engineer  had  been  discharged  without  carfse.  One  engineer,  not  a 
member  of  the  hoisting  engineers,  was  employed,  and  after  working  a  few  days 
the  building  trades  council  threatened  to  call  off  the  sawyers  aud  stonecutters 
unless  the  old  enmeer  was  reinstated.  Having  contracts  on  hand  with  a  time 
limit,  Edwards  &Ward  were  forced  to  again  employ  the  engineer — who  had  quit 
of  his  own  free  will — in  order  to  get  stonecutters  and  sawyers  to  work. 

Albert  J.  Ward,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  has  read  the  fore- 
going statement,  and  the  same  is  true  to  the  best  of  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Albert  J.  Ward. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  March,  1900. 

[seal.]  F.  B.  RoBV^soiij^  Notary  Public. 
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This  10  minntes  time  for  lunch  has  ffot  to  be  an  arbitrary  mle.  For  a  number 
of  years  they  got  that  much,  when  the  boy  is  required  to  carry  beer  for  their 
association  to  help  wash  down  a  little  f(^od.  The  time,  though,  is  made  up  by 
the  men;  it  is  not  a  loss  by  the  employer. 

In  regard  to  the  unions  that  we  have  to  contend  with,  the  journeymen  stone- 
cutters nave  a  rule,  which  I  understand  is  an  unwritten  law,  that  when  men  of 
their  organization  bring  a  charge  against  a  contractor,  and  the  charge  is  proved  or 
a  forced  settlement  nutde  regardless  of  arbitration,  the  man  who  makes  that 
chares  has  an  allowance  from  the  fine,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  think  in  this  case 
they  nave  a  half  of  the  fine,  whatever  may  be  assessed  and  forced  upon  the 
enaployer. 

Here  is  another  sample  of  a  fine  assessed  against  an  employer: 

AFFIDAVIT. 

Robert  Reid,  Chicago,  June  30, 1899. 

Fined  $250  by  journeymen  stonecutters'  association,  charged  with  doing  the 
scraping  of  an  old  builoing  at  Fiftieth  and  Washington  avenue,  stone  ashlar  up 
to  second  story  about  16  years  old.  Refused  arbitration.  Reid  had  about  $1,500 
worth  of  work  at  that  time.  All  Reid  had  to  do  with  the  buildinfi^  was  to  lend 
scrapers  to  laborers  and  tell  them  they  could  get  the  work.  He  did  not  have  any 
contract,  nor  have  any  connection  with  the  building  or  work  whatever.  Fine 
has  never  been  paid,  and  Reid  is  working  with  nonunion  men.  Five  months 
after  the  fine  was  assessed  and  Reid  had  his  work  completed,  Jos.  Sullivan, 
president  of  journeymen  stonecutters'  association,  came  to  Reid  at  his  home, 
offering  to  settle  the  matter  for  $100,  which  Reid  refused 

RoB'T  Reid. 
State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  as: 

Before  me  personally  appeared  Robert  Reid,  who  being  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  the  above  statement  is  correct  and  true. 

[SEAL.]  F.  B.  Robinson,  Notary  Public, 

For  explanation  I  would  say  the  work  in  this  town  is  done  vdth  a  toothed 
chisel,  done  with  a  machine  1  to  4  inches  wide;  that  is  called  tooth*chisel 
work.  Brought  about  by  the  use  of  machinery — becoming  quite  universal. 
Yards  not  having  machinery  instituted  a  hand-scraping  machine,  called  a  scraper, 
whereby  the  labor  can  be  either  stonecutters  or  laboring  men.  They  i>a8sed  a 
resolution  in  the  journeymen  stonecutters*  union  before  this  fine  was  assessed 
that  they  could  not  use  these  scrapers  any  more.    So  they  brought  this  charge. 

An  agreement  between  the  contractors  and  stonecutters  existed,  that  for  every 
stonecutter  operating  a  planing  machine  2  stonecutters  were  to  be  employed 
at  the  banker  or  bench.  In  Apnl,  1899,  the  firm  of  John  Olsen  &  Co.,  cut-stone 
contractors  at  Thirty-fourth  and  La  Salle  streets,  had  1  stonecutter  employed 
operating  a  planer,  and  the  necesary  2  stonecutters  working  at  the  banker. 
Mr.  Olsen  was  notined  by  Auerbach,  president  of  the  journeymen  stonecutters' 
union,  that  the  firm  of  John  Olsen  &  Co.  had  been  fined  $200  for  not  employing 
the  necessary  2  stonecutters  at  the  banker.  Mr.  Olsen  x>ointed  out  the  2 
stonecutters  to  Auerbach,  whereujwn  Auerbach  admitted  that  2  men  were 
employed,  but  that  1  of  the  men  was  an  exempt  member  of  the  union,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  counted.  The  plant  of  Oslen  &  Co.  was  shut  down  several 
days,  and  having  work  on  hand,  they  could  not  do  anything  else  but  hand  to 
Auerback  their  cneck  for  the  $200. 

In  this  case,  as  well  as  the  others,  arbitration  was  refused,  and  they  took  u^n 
themselves  to  carry  out  the  niianner  in  which  they  were  trjring  to  get  possession 
of  $200  on  the  ground  that  a  man  was  an  exempt  member.  They  have  a  time  at 
which  a  man  who  is  unable  to  do  the  work  naturally  required  of  a  younger  man  is 
allowed  to  become  what  they  call  an  exempt  memoer,  and  this  was  one  of  that 
character,  and,  although  a  member  of  the  stonecutters'  union,  was  ruled  out. 

This  correspondence  that  v^ill  be  read  now  is  in  relation  to  a  fine  against  the 
yard  of  Henry  Struble  &  Co. — myself — assessed  by  the  journeymen  stonecutters' 
union,  because  we  were  accused  by  certain  members  thereof  of  paying  less  than 
the  union  rate  of  wages.  We  refused  to  do  anything  at  their  demand  without 
arbitration.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  president,  who  notified  me  of  the  fine  and 
demanded  the  $250,  after  several  calls  and  explanations  and  strong  arguments  on 
both  sides — I  really  for  a  few  minutes  made  the  man  think  there  was  not  a  case, 
I  guess— he  requested  that  I  send  a  letter  to  the  organizaUon  of  the  stonegatterSf 
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that  the  matter  might  be  considered  by  them  all,  which  I  did,  and  this  is  the 
letter: 

Februaky  14, 1899. 
The  Journeymen  Stonecutters*  Association  of  Chicago. 

Gentlemen:  At  the  request  of  your  president,  Mr.  Anerbach,  we  b^  leave  to 
Xnresent  the  following: 

We  feel  that  vour  organization  have  done  ns  a  great  injustice,  as  well  as  one  of 
your  own  members,  Mr.  Joplin.  We  have  always  understood  our  obligations  to 
your  societv  and  have  tried  to  conduct  our  business  to  conform  to  all  your  rules, 
and  think  the  way  in  which  we  have  heretofore  handled  our  business  will  bear  us 
out.  While  the  conditions  that  bring  about  the  agreement  we  are  compelled  to 
make  with  your  society  are  not  always  as  we  should  Uke,  nevertheless  we  have 
never  failed  to  keep  such  agreements.  The  objections  to  the  assessment  or  fine 
against  us  are: 

First.  If  you  had  a  charge  against  us,  it  should  have  been  called  up  and  arbi- 
trated during  the  year  1897. 

Second.  You  have  assessed  the  fine  against  us  without  proving  your  own  mem- 
ber guilty  or  his  even  having  a  hearing  before  your  body. 

Third.  Where  we  do  not  wish  to  m^dle  or  advise  regarding  your  member,  we 
wish  a  fair  arbitration  of  the  matter,  and  at  an  early  date. 

Trusting  this  may  have  your  fair  and  inmiediate  consideration,  we  remain, 
yours  truly, 

Henry  Struble  &  Co. 

You  gentlemen  will  notice  when  you  look  up  this  correspondence,  as  you  will 
in  the  future,  that  the  date  of  the  corresi)ondence  relating  to  the  fine  is  Februiby, 
1899,  and  the  warrant  charged  it  during  the  year  1897. 

Although  that  letter  was  sent  by  request  of  the  journeyman  stonecutters'  union, 
no  reply  was  received  from  them,  ana,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  if  the  letter 
was  read  at  the  meeting,  that  was  as  far  as  it  got,  except  to  be  placed  on  file  or 
the  table  or  some  other  place. 

The  conditions  were  such  that  our  organization  of  cut-stone  contractors  could 
not  induce  the  journeymen  stonecutters*  asssociation  by  any  plausible  means  to 
bring  about  arbitration  of  the  case.  They  positively  refused  to  arbitrate;  would 
not  meet,  and  would  not  countenance  correspondence  relative  to  the  case.  The 
association  of  which  I  am  a  member  advised  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Carroll,  president  of 
the  building  trades  council,  explain  the  case  to  him,  and  see  if  the  building  trades 
council  would  countenance  such  things  without  arbitration.  After  several 
attempts,  I  saw  Mr.  Carroll  myself  and  had  a  talk  with  him,  and  gave  the  casein 
as  few  words  as  I  could,  as  I  had  to  do.  His  time  was  very  precious— more  so 
than  mine — and  at  his  solicitation  I  drew  up  a  letter  to  the  building  trades  coun- 
cil, as  he  requested,  which  is  as  follows: 

**  CmcAOO,  May  11, 1899, 
"The  President  and  Members  op  the  BuiLJ>iNa  Trades  Council.: 

**  Gentlemen:  We  are  having  serious  trouble  with  the  journeymen  stone- 
cutters' association,  which  we  thmk  should  be  of  vital  interest  to  your  organiza- 
tion and  unionism  in  general.  The  origin  and  cause  of  the  present  trouble  is  as 
follows:  On  January  19  last  a  strike  was  ordered  at  our  yard  by  Mr.  Auerbach, 
president  of  the  journeymen  stonecutters'  association,  and  the  men  stopi)ed  work 
on  that  day.  The  reason  given  by  Mj*.  Auerbach  was  that  at  the  meeting  the 
night  before  the  journeymen  stonecutters'  association  had  imposed  a  fine  of  9250 
'  on  our  firm  for  paying  a  man  named  Joplin  $6  less  than  current  wages  during  the 
year  1897  (no  date  named)." 

That  was  about  a  year  before  they  made  the  charge,  you  will  always  bear  in 
mind,  gentlemen,  please. 

'*  At  that  time  Mr.  Auerbach  demanded  $250  at  once,  or  the  men  would  stop 
work.  We  refused  to  pay,  and  requested  arbitration,  which  was  denied  us,  and 
our  men,  as  stated,  were  all  stopx>ed.  It  has  ilways  been  the  custom  when  any 
question  arose  between  employer  and  employee  that  same  was  brought  up  and 
settled  at  once  by  arbitration;  not  to  wait  eighteen  months  or  one  year,  then 
refusing  to  arbitrate  and  calling  a  strike,  as  in  tne  present  case.'* 

I  might  explain  that  Mr.  Joplin  was  a  stonecutter  and  a  member  of  their 
organization. 

*'0n  March  18,  last,  Mr.  Auerbach  came  to  our  yard  and  stated  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  joumejonen  stonecutters'  association  held  the  night  previous 
Mr.  Joplin  had  been  given  what  is  termed  a  hearing  before  the  body;  that  he, 
Mr.  Joplin,  had  proven  himself  innocent  of  the  charge  of  receiving  leas  than 
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wages,  and  that  the  association  had  voted  to  exonerate  him.  Mr.  Anerbach  fur- 
ther stated  that  there  was  now  no  charge  against  us,  and  that  we  could  start  our 
men  at  once,  which  we  did. 

**Aiter  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  journeymen  stonecutters'  association, 
which  was  held  April  6,  we  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Auerbach,  and  he  then  saia 
that  the  minutes  of  March  16  relating  to  our  case  were  not  accepted  by  the  meet- 
ing of  April  6,  but  no  action  was  taken.  We  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  taMng 
work  ana  employing  men  without  any  question. 

"On  Friday  morning.  May  5,  our  men  refused  to  start  work  until  Mr.  Auer- 
bach should  come  to  the  yard.  The  gentleman  came  about  10  o'clock  of  that  day 
and  told  us  that  the  journeymen  stonecutters'  association  meeting  the  night 
previous  had  ordered  hmi  to  come  and  demand  $250  from  us  before  the  men  could 
go  to  work;  that  his  association  still  considered  the  Joplin  matter  unsettled. 

*'  We  refused  payment  and  again  asked  for  arbitration,  which  was  refused,  and 
our  yard  is  still  idle. 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  we  ask  for  justice  by  arbitration,  which  we  consider  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  unionism,  and  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the 
same.  If  it  should  not  be  possible  for  the  building  trades  council  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  this  matter  by  arbitration,  we  ask,  in  justice  to  the  hoisting  engi- 
neers, and  sawyers'  and  rubbers'  unions  (both  of  whom  we  recognize  and  employ) , 
and  ourselves  as  well,  that,  without  interruption  from  the  builmng  trades  council, 
we  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  our  work  with  such  men  as  we  may  select. 

**  We  beg  to  apolo^e  for  this  lenghty  document,  and  ask  that  you  give  the 
matter  your  impartial  and  prompt  consideration. 

**  Respectfully  submitted. 

"Henry  Struble  &  Co. 

**  Note. — ^In  consideration  of  the  above  you  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  up  to 
the  present  time  our  yard  has  been  kept  in  idleness  nine  weeks,  and  we  have  been 
rea^  at  all  times  to  arbitrate  before  a  committee  from  the  cut-stone  contractors 
or  as  might  be  selected. 

'*  Henry  Struble  &  Co." 

The  building  trades  council  saw  fit  to  reply  to  me.  This  is  my  copy.  I  have 
the  original  of  the  whole  transaction. 

Chicago,  May  13, 1899, 
Mr.  Henry  Struble  <fc  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  ^our  communication  of  May  11,  1899,  was  read  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  building  trades  council  held  on  May  12,  1899,  and  on  motion  was 
referred  to  the  journeymen  stonecutters'  association.    Any  arrangement  made 
with  them  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  building  trades  council. 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

E.  A.  Davis,  Secretary, 

The  journeymen  stonecutters'  association  did  not  do  anything  at  all  in  the  matter, 
and  in  order  that  the  work  in  their  yard  could  be  proceeded  with  they  submitted 
to  this  outrageous  demand  by  paying  the  amount  of  the  fine,  as  will  be  evidenced 
by  the  following  receipt  and  copy  of  the  check  used  in  payment  of  the  same. 

Chicago,  May  26, 1899, 

Received  of  Henry  Struble  &  Company,  check  No.  950  on  the  National  Bank  of 

the  Republic  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ($250)  dollars,  being  payment 

in  full  for  fine  assessed  by  the  journeymen  stonecutters'  association  of  Chicago  on 

the  charge  of  paying  J.  Joplin  less  than  current  rate  of  wages  during  the  year  1897. 

Journeymen  StonecutteriSI  Association, 
(l)er)  Daniel  Burns,  Treasurer. 

No.  950.  Chicago,  May  £6, 1899. 

The  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  pay  to  the  order  of  Daniel  Bums,  treasurer, 
$250.  Journeymen  Stonecutters'  Association  of  Chicago,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.    This  check  not  payable  xmtil  after  12  m..  May  26, 1899. 

Henry  Struble  &  Co, 

Indorsements  on  back  of  check  as  follows:  **  Daniel  Bums,  treasurer  journey- 
men stonecutters'  organization.    Indorsement  correct,  Aug.  Auerbach,  president." 
Out  of  consideration  for  my  being  willing  to  part  with  $850  (I  was  reluctant) , 
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they  agreed  to  show  their  cards  by  starting  their  men  at  8  o*clock  in  the  morning 
and  working  until  noon,  to  show  me  that  they  meant  what  they  said;  and  they 
did  so.  The  men  started  at  8,  and  at  12  o'clock  I  telephoned  to  the  bank  and  let 
the  check  pass,  and  they  went  there  and  received  it  tnere  and  indorsed  it,  ''In- 
dorsement correct,  Aug.  Auerbach,  president. **  That  is  all  in  relation  to  that 
part  of  it. 

We  have  here  a  copyof  a  letter  that  we  received  from  the  journeymen  stone- 
cutters' association.  That  is  simply  the  way  we  were  instructed  to  do  our  busi- 
ness—-at  such  times  as  they  saw  fit  to  notify  us. 

CmcAOO,  July  16, 1899, 
Mr.  Henry  Strublb. 

Dear  Sir:  At  our  last  r««^ular  meeting  of  July  6  I  was  instructed  to  notify 
you  a  resolution  was  passed  that  no  member  of  the  cut-stone  contractors*  asso- 
ciation shall  let  a  subcontract  of  either  stonecutting  or  carving  on  and  after  the 
8th  day  of  July,  1899. 

Respectfully,  C.  L.  Larson, 

Secretary. 

They  stated  here,  as  you  note,  that  it  was  not  to  take  effect  until  after  the  8th 
of  July,  but  the  notice  I  received  was  dated  the  16th.  I  had  not  violated  any- 
thing, and  consequently  did  not  receive  any  fine,  or  any  other  of  the  members 
that  I  am  aware  of.  Now,  as  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  this  letter  is  not 
signed.  That  is  the  original  copy  of  the  building  trades  council — the  original 
letter  here  and  the  check  and  voucher  pertaining  t^  this  transaction. 

I  did  not  want  to  come  before  this  conmiission  with  anything  that  they  do  not 
think  is  legitimate.  If  the  gentlemen  would  like,  I  should  like  to  have  you  look 
at  that,  if  you  wish  to  know  the  manner  in  which  the  indorsement  was  niade,  and 
t^e  form  in  which  the  men  told  us  what  to  do. 

In  addition  to  that  matter  already  presented  by  the  stonecutters'  representa- 
tive in  this  case,  we  desire  to  call  ^rour  nonorable  commission's  attention  to  one  of 
the  particular  reasons  why  the  building  trades  council  should  not  be  permitted 
to  exist  in  a  community  or  country  of  this  kind.  It  has  set  itself  up  in  defiance 
to  all  laws,  State  and  national,  that  are  now  in  vogue.  I  will  be  more  specific  in 
giving  you  one  of  the  mandatory  rules  promtOgated  by  them  in  regard  to  the 
setting  of  the  comer  stone  of  the  national  post-office  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  When 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  was  recjuested  to  lay  the  same,  one  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  building  trades  council,  as  a  committee,  informed  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  that  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  set  the  same  it  would  be 
necessary  for  tnem  to  give  them  $5,000  or  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  lay  the 
comer  stone,  which  had  already  been  cut  and  placed  upon  the  ground  to  be  set  by 
His  Excellency  the  President.  The  committee  replied  that  they  would  report  the 
matter  to  the  management  having  the  ceremonies  in  charge,  and  would  give  them 
an  answer  when  acted  upon.  This  proposition  was  made  known  to  the  public, 
and  was  denied  by  M.  J.  Sullivan,  who  was  charged  with  making  the  proposition, 
dp  to  the  present  time  he  has  not  taken  up  the  challenge  that  was  tlm)wn  down 
by  Judge  Fayne  and  Mr.  Truax  that  they  were  willing  to  affirm  by  oath  or  other- 
wise that  he  nad  made  such  a  demand.  While  I  do  not  charge  that  the  building 
trades  council  had  a  specific  knowledge  that  that  pronosition  was  to  be  advanced 
by  M.  J.  Sullivan,  yet  the  very  fact  of  their  not  exx)elling  him  from  their  organi- 
zation, and  insisting  that  the  committee  be  not  allowed  to  set  the  i)articular  stone 
which  had  been  prei>ared  for  that  occasion,  is,  in  itself,  an  indication  that  he  was 
understood,  by  its  consent,  to  represent  the  council,  and  that  they  were  cognizant 
of  what  proposition  was  to  be  niade.  They  would  not  allow  th&t  stone  to  be  set 
as  prepared.  By  calling  on  influential  public  men  the  only  compromise  that 
could  oe  made  was  that  a  common  limestone  be  selected  in  place  of  the  granite 
which  was  origii\ally  cut  and  intended  to  be  placed  in  position. 

Now,  when  any  organization  sets  itself  in  defiance  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
compels  the  Government  which  they  are  under  to  submit  to  any  such  outrageous 
proposition  in  a  country  of  this  kind,  it  is  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
sooner  the  public  in  general  realizes  the  dan^r  of  allowingsuch  a  body  to  exist 
in  a  republic  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  nation  at  large.  The  most  deplorable 
part  of  this  whole  matter,  and  one  which  I  do  not  wish  to  comment  on  too  much, 
owing  to  its  being  so  humiliating  to  70,000,000  free  American  citizens,  is  to  think 
that  tne  Chief  Magistrate  was  obliged  to  become  a  member  of  the  bricklayers'  and 
stone  masons'  union  before  he  could  officiate  as  master  of  ceremonies  in  setting 
that  stone. 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  that  conclude  your  statement? — ^A.  Yes. 

Did  the  stonecutters'  union  attempt  to  levy  the  fine  on  your  firm?— A.  Tes. 
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Under  what  law? — A.  The  law  of  their  union. 

And  yon  submitted  to  pay  a  fine  levied  by  a  body  not  known  to  the  law? — A. 
Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  that  for? — A.  To  be  able  to  keep  in  business  and  earn  my 
livingat  the  business  that  I  am  in.    I  could  not  proceed  otherwise. 
6.  That  was  called  a  fine,  was  it?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  is  all. 
(Testimony  closed. ) 


Chicago,  III..,  March  SO,  1900, 
TESTIMOirY  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  D.  PEIGE, 

General  Contractor, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.05  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  12.20 
p.  m.  Mr.  William  D.  Price,  of  Chicago,  general  contractor,  was  introduced  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  Having  given  your  name,  what  is  your  post-oflSce 
address? — ^A.  No.  8476  North  Fifty-sixth  avenue. 

8.  And  your  occupation? — ^A.  I  am  a  general  contractor. 
.  The  Conmiission  will  hear  you  state  what  you  please  concerning  your  busi- 
ness, and  your  relations  to  the  employment  of  labor  here  in  your  line  of  bujsiness. — 
A.  Well,  gentlemen,  my  statement  will  be  short.  I  have  been  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  enough  during  the  past  year  to  do  a  large  amount  of  building,  par- 
ticularly in  the  factory  line,  building  manufacturing  buildings,  amounting  to 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  doflars.  I  have  laid  in  the  past  year  about 
16,000,000  of  brick,  and  put  in  these  buildings  about  6,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  I 
merely  stftte  this  to  show  you  that  I  have  had  some  experience  in  dealing  with 
union  labor  as  it  exists  in  Chicago.  I  was  enabled  to  do  this  amount  of  work 
simply  because  we  complied  with  every  rule  and  ref^lation  that  they  saw  fit  to 
enforce,  and  I  will  just  state  a  few  of  them.  In  July,  Mr.  Higgins,  who  was  a 
delegate  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  came  upon  a  job  one  day,  and  wanted  three 
or  four  of  my  stone  masons  to  sign  some  building  trades  council  order — that  is,  an 
order  on  me  to  i>ay  on  payday  a  certain  amount  of  dues  to  the  representative  of 
the  building  trades  council.  These  masons  claimed  that  they  were  not  in  arrears, 
and  they  refused  to  sign  these  orders.  Mr.  Higgins  turned  around  to  me  and 
said  if  I  didn't  dischsurge  those  men  he  would  stop  the  job.  I  told  him  that  the 
men  were  doing  their  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  quarrel  seemed  to 
be  a  family  quarrel,  and  of  course  I  rerused  to  discharge  them.  He  turned 
around  and  called  off  all  the  bricklayers  and  stone  masons  on  the  building,  and 
there  happened  to  be  a  delegate  from  the  laborers'  union  there  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  told  him  to  call  off  his  men,  and  in  5  or  10  minutes  the  entire  work 
was  stopped.  I  was  employing  at  that  time  about  500  men.  These  masons  came 
to  me  and  said  that  they  did  not  desire  to  make  me  any  trouble,  and  rather  than 
cause  any  trouble  they  would  sign  these  orders.  Tney  all  signed  them,  and 
afterwards  they  were  fined  by  the  bricklayers'  imion  in  sums  ranging  from  $3  to 
$10  apiece,  and  under  those  conditions  the  work  was  resumed. 

Another  instance.  This  same  imion  stopped  a  contractor  on  a  building  doing 
sewerage  work,  a  large  amount  of  large  pipe,  some  10  to  18  inch  pipes,  and  some 
brick  catch-basins.  He  intended  to  employ  men  belonging  to  the  sewer  makers' 
union,  and  this  imion  did  not  belong  to  the  building  trades  council.  When  the 
work  got  up,  the  bricklayers  claimed  the  right  to  set  this  pipe  and  lay  the  brick 
in  the  Dasins,  and  the  contractor  came  to  me  and  said,  **  Well,  now,  this  work  is 
so  important  that  though  I  feel  disposed  to  fight  with  them  on  this  proposition, 
rather  than  cause  any  trouble  on  the  building  I  will  agree  to  have  this  work 
done  by  the  bricklayers,"  and  he  asked  me  to  give  him  a  man,  which  I  did.  This 
bricklayer  went  to  work  and  worked  about  a  day,  and  came  around  and  said  he 
would  have  to  have  a  dollar  an  hour  for  doing  that  work,  which  was  double 
work.  I  told  him  I  did  not  understand  that  he  had  any  right  to  make  any  such 
a  demand  as  that,  that  this  work  was  only  ordinary  work,  and  that  the  only  place 
where  a  dollar  an  hour  was  paid  was  in  underground  sewers;  and  that  we  had  had 
work  done  before  that  at  regular  rates.  He  went  back  to  his  work,  and  the  next 
day  he  said  he  would  have  to  have  a  dollar  an  hour  or  else  he  would  be  fined  by 
his  union.  He  showed  me  an  order  from  Mr.  Qubbins,  the  president  of  the 
bricklayers'  union.    He  said,   ''You  must  demand  a  dollar  an  hour.    If  he 
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refuses  to  pay  you,  you  must  tell  the  steward  on  the  job;  and  after  the  steward 
has  called  Mr.  Price^s  attention,  and  he  refuses  to  pay  a  dollar  an  hour,  the 
steward  must  stop  until  you  get  your  dollar,  and  the  men  get  waiting  time." 
Now,  you  will  understand  that  I  had  at  that  time  135  bricklayers,  and  if  1  had  to 
figure  with  this  man,  or  had  any  disi)ute  in  the  matter,  or  had  conceded  just 
what  they  demanded,  why  these  125  bricklayers  would  have  cost  me,  at  the  rate 
of  $4  a  day,  $500  a  day.-  While  this  thing  was  being  settled  I  had  to  pay  this 
dollar  an  hour. 

Then  another  instance  showing  the  arbitrary  demands:  One  of  the  first  build- 
ings that  I  built,  after  it  was  entirely  finished— built,  understand,  with  all 
union  labor — the  owners  of  the  building  took  some  millwrights  out  of  their  fac- 
tory, who  were,  of  course,  nonunion  men,  and  put  them  into  this  building  to  put 
up  machinery  and  line  shafting.  Delegates  from  the  building  trades  coimcil 
came  there  and  went  to  the  office  and  told  them  if  those  men  were  not  taken  out 
of  that  building,  all  this  work  would  be  stopped.  This  was  done  on  another 
building  in  the  steam  fitters,  and  another  instance  was  with  the  metal  workers. 
In  one  of  the  other  buildings  we  had  made  a  contract  with  a  sheet-metal  worker 
who  employed  nonunion  men  to  put  up  a  large  amount  of  these  blowpipes  for 
taking  shavings  from  the  machmes  to  the  boilers.  Delegates  from  the  metal 
workers'  union  came  there  and  told  them  tmless  those  nonunion  men  were  taken 
out  of  their  building,  work  would  be  stopped,  and  they  had  to  do  it.  I  believe 
myself  that  a  lar^e  majority  of  the  union  workingmen — I  have  found  it  from  my 
experience — are  intelligent,  honest  men,  and  I  believe  that  they  have  no  sym- 
pathy at  all  with  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  building  trades  council.  I  believe, 
from  all  conversations  I  have  had  with  them,  that  if  they  could  have  their  say, 
if  it  could  be  put  to  a  vote  by  any  secret  system  of  balloting,  the  building  trades 
council  would  cease  to  exist  to-morrow.  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  of  my 
men,  large  numbers  of  them,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  man  who  supports  and  will 
uphold  any  of  the  arbitrary  rules  and  exactions  that  are  now  enforced  by  the 
building  trades  council.  The  fault  is  that  the  rules  are  so  arbitrary  that  any 
honest  single  man  can  not  oppose  them  single-handed.  He  is  liable  to  fines,  the 
same  as  Mr.  Struble  has  related  to  you,  and  the  work  being  stopped,  large  finan- 
cial expenses  would  accrue. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  this  condition  of  affairs  seriously  affected  the 
buflding  trades  of  Chicago? — A.  I  think  that  it  has,  from  the  fact  that  as  near  as 
I  can  learn  during  the  past  year  Chicago  has  only  laid  about  800,000,000,  while 
New  York  has  laid  about  1,200,000,000,  four  times  as  much.  I  have  heard  per- 
sonally of  several  people  who  intended  to  build  manufacturing  plants  here  that 
have  decided  not  to  come  here  on  account  of  labor  difficulties.  1  know  that  the 
X)eople  that  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  building  for  have  shelved  a  large  amount 
of  work  that  would  have  gone  ahead  otherwise. 

Q.  Is  there  no  chance,  by  arbitration  or  otherwise,  to  get  this  difficulty  settled? — 
A.  I  think  there  is  not,  with  the  building  trades  council.  I  think  that  with  the 
individual  unions  arbitration  could  be  effected. 

(J.  Why  not  with  the  building  trades  council? — A.  Because  in  the  sympathetic 
strike  they  have  a  power  which  alone  maintains  them.  If  they  should  give  up 
the  X)ower  of  the  sympathetic  strike,  they  would  be  a  nonentity. 

9.  I>o  you  think  that  by  virtue  of  the  power  given  to  each  one  of  the  trades 
unions,  by  being  members  of  the  building  trades  council,  they  are  more  exacting 
and  tyrannical,  I  may  say,  in  their  disposition? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  it.  The  power  that  they  possess  is  enormous,  not  only  over  their 
own  members,  but  over  the  contractors,  owners,  and  builders.  I  can  give  you 
another  instance  on  one  of  these  buildings:  They  had  large  coal  bunkers  to  erect, 
built  of  boiler  iron.  The  subcontractor  who  had  the  contract  for  erecting  that 
work  intended  to  do  the  work  with  men  belonging  to  the  boiler  makers'  union, 
and  was  ready  to  start  his  work,  and  the  structural  iron  workers'  union  claimed 
the  right  to  do  it.  This  contractor  had  nothing  to  say;  the  architect  had  nothing 
to  say;  the  owner  who  paid  the  money  had  nothing  to  say.  It  must  be  relegated 
to  the  building  trades  council.  For  8  or  4  weeks  before  this  labor  trouble  started 
this  work  was  held  in  abeyance,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  building  trades 
council.  Another  instance  on  this  same  building:  The  steam  fitters  claimed  the 
right  to  cut  holes  through  the  wooden  floors  for  their  pipes.  This  work  had 
always  been  done  by  carpenters.  I  understand  the  building  trades  council  decided 
that  the  steam  fitters  should  do  it,  and  the  work  was  done  in  a  manner  that  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  architect  and  the  owner,  nor  the  contractor;  but  they  had 
to  have  it  done,  because  their  decision  was  final. 

Q.  The  incident  that  you  related  in  regard  to  the  dollar-a-day  man  that  you 
mentioned;  is  that  liable  to  occur  at  any  time  in  your  work? — ^A.  Liable  to  occur 
at  any  time  under  the  conditions  that  have  existed  during  the  past  year. 
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Q.  Could  they  fine  you  as  well  as  Mr.  Struble  for  any  infraction? — Ji.  I  do  not 
see  why  they  could  not. 

Q.  Could  they  make  your  fine  $500  as  well  as  $60?— fA.  I  do  not  see  why  they 
comd  not. 

Q.  Or  $5,000  in  place  of  $500?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  were  fined,  would  they  comx)el  you  to  pay  it? — A.  Comi)el  me  to 
pay  it. 

Q.  Should  you  have  any  redress  in  court  in  any  way?— A.  Well,  I  am  not  a 
lawyer.  I  presume  I  should  have  if  I  wanted  to  carry  it  into  coui-t,  but  I  might 
be  driven  out  of  business  by  so  doing. 

Q.  Is  that  the  lever  that  is  behind  it  all — ^the  question  of  either  paying  the  fine 
or  going  out  of  business?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  condition  of  affairs  to-day  in  Chicago? — A.  That  is  the  condition 
that  has  existed  for  the  last  year  or  two. 

Q.  Are  you  a  contractor  in  any  other  city? — ^A.  I  have  done  considerable  build- 
ing in  other  cities.    I  am  not  doing  any  now. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  with  such  a  condition  of  affairs  in  other  cities? — A.  Nowhere. 

Q.  That  seems  to  be  maintained  in  Chicago  alone,  does  it?— A.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  liave  you  been  a  contractor? — A.  Started  as  a  contractor  in  Chi- 
cago in  1881. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  when  you  started? — A.  There  were  unions  here,  but 
individual  unions.  There  was  no  building  trades  council  or  central  organization 
of  any  kind. 

Q.  You  settled  your  troubles,  if  you  had  any,  with  the  trade? — A.  With  the 
trade  unions. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  this  condition  of  affairs  that  you  have  mentioned 
has  been  in  existence? — A.  Since  the  existence  of  the  building  trades  council, 
about  four  or  five  years,  I  think.  The  building  trades  council  until  the  last  two 
or  three  years  has  not  had  quite  so  much  arbitrary  power,  because  some  of  the 
large  unions  were  not  affiliated  with  it.  The  bricMayers*  union,  xmtil  the  last 
year,  were  not  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council,  and  that  deprived 
them  of  a  large  amount  of  that  arbitrary  power  which  they  now  have.     . 

Q.  If  this  condition  of  affairs  continues,  what  will  be  the  future  of  Chicago? — 
A.  In  my  judgment,  people  that  would  like  to  locate  here  on  account  of  its 
advantages  as  a  manufacturing  center,  railroad  center,  will  take  their  buildings 
elsewhere. 

Q.  Has  it  peculiar  advantages  over  other  places? — ^A.  It  has,  aside  from  the 
conditions  of  the  labor  market. 

(j.  Some  mention  has  been  made  of  an  industrial  union.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  a  union  of  that  kind?— A.  Not  personally,  no. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  union  of  mechanics  or  not? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  proportion  of  mechanics  who  are  unionized  and  those 
who  are  not? 

The  Witness:  In  the  building  trades? 

Q.  In  the  building  trades,  yes.^A.  I  think  that  80  per  cent  of  them  are  union 
men ;  75  to  80  per  cent. 

Q.  And  theycontrol  the  destiny  of  the  25  per  cent  that  are  outside? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Master  Masons'^ssociation? — 
A.  Yes. 

Were  you  ever  fined  $1,200  by  that  association? — A.  No,  sir;  not  $1,200. 
Sixteen  hundred? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Any  sum? — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  fined. 
How  much?— A.  Two  hundred  dollars. 

What  was  the  cause  of  that  fine  being  placed  upon  you?— A.  For  violating 
a  rule  of  the  association. 

Q.  In  that  you  employed  a  certain  class  of  workingmen? — A.  No;  that  was  not 
the  charge. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge? — ^A.  The  charge  was  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  buy- 
ing brick. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  of  the  case? — A.  I  had  been  down  here 
erecting  a  building  down  in  Harrisburg,  and  while  I  was  gone  some  rule  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  material  was  passed  by  the  association  which  I  was  not  very 
well  informed  of,  and  about  the  time  I  got  back  I  made  a  contract  for  brick  in 
violation  of  thoce  rules  and  was  fined  in  my  association,  which  fine  I  paid. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  it  an  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  the  association  to  fine 
you? — A.  Well,  to  some  extent,  I  did. 

Q.  Quite  as  arbitrary  as  the  way  in  which  the  union  fines  naembers?— A.  No;  1 
do  not  think  it  is.  "  o 
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Q.  You  have  purchased  brick  from  the  supply  x>eople  of  Chicago,  I  presume?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  advcmtage  as  a  member  of  the  master  masons'  association, 
in  purchasing  those  supplies,  over  persons  who  are  not  members  of  that  associa- 
tion?—A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  YOU  not  get  a  rebate  of  a  dollar  a  thousand  on  a  certain  quality  of  brick 
that  you  buy? — A.  I  do  if  I  pay  my  bills  before  the  15th  of  the  month. 

Q.  Are  not  other  contractors  who  are  not  in  the  association  compelled  to  pay 
$8  a  thousand  and  pet  no  rebate  whatever? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  It  was  so  testified  here  by  a  man  who  has  built  seventy  houses  in  Chicago- 
owns  seventy  houses.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  I  know  nothing 
of  it.  I  never  have.  I  have  bought  a  large  amount  of  brick  this  year  at  the  rate 
of  15.15  a  thousand,  which  is  very  much  cheaper  than  I  have  paid  a  great  many 
times  in  the  past.    In  1892 1  paid  as  high  as  $7.50  for  brick  many  a  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  understanding  with  the  labor  organization  that  they 
should  not  work  for  any  other  employers  outside  of  your  association? — A.  I  have 
not  been  as  closely  associated  with  the  workings  of  the  builders*  associaticm  as  a 
good  many  other  contractors. 

Q.  Did  not  your  association  have  an  agreement  of  that  kind  with  a  certain 
labor  imion  of  this  town?^A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  A  written  or  signed  agreement.    Don't  you  know? — ^A.  I  think  they  did. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  did?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  the  name  of  any  stone  mason  who  could  giv^ 
the  Commission  definite  information  on  that  subject? — ^A.  I  presume  it  would  be 
easy  for  the  Commission  to  get  the  names  of  the  officers  of  tne  association. 

(By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  you  were  fined  $200  by  this  association?— 
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Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  being  fined  by  this  association  and  being 
fined  by  some  other  association  that  you  have  no  connection  with? — ^A.  I  should 
think  there  was  very  much  difference.  If  I  become  a  member  of  an  association 
and  agree  to  abide  by  its  rules  and  regulations  and  violate  them,  I  am  subject  to 
a  fine;  I  am  subject  to  pay  it.  But  for  some  organization  that  has  no  connection 
with  me  whatever,  and  should  have  no  control  or  power  over  me  whatever,  to 
fine  me,  is  another  matter.  It  would  be  the  same  as  if  I  fined  some  labor  union 
that  has  done  something  wrong. 

Q.  Would  that  be  submitted  to?  Would  the  labor  unions  submit  to  a  fine 
imposed  upon  them  by  your  organization? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  so,  1900, 

TESTIMOFY  OF  ME.  CHARLES  W.  GIKDELE. 

Oeneral  Contractor. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.05  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  12.40 
p.  m.,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Gindele,  of  Chicago,  a  general  contractor,  was  introduced 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Charles  W.  Gindele. 

What  is  your  i)ost-office  address? — ^A.  No.  3333  La  Salle  street. 

And  your  occupation?— A.  General  contractor. 

How  long  haveryou  been  in  business  in  Chicago?— A.  Thirty-two  years. 

Belong  to  the  contractors  council? — ^A.  Yes. 
^.  Please  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  your  relations  to  the  industrial  situa- 
tion here  and  to  labor. — A.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  you  back 
to  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Klein  and  Mr.  Gubbins;  Mr.  Klein,  of  the  interna- 
tional bricklayers'  organization,  and  Mr.  Gubbins,  of  the  local.  I  am  the  i)erson 
with  whom  those  gentlemen  had  the  conversation  in  which  in  their  testimony  they 
used  the  words  •  *  Rule  or  ruin , "  and  *  *  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.  *'  As  I  read 
their  testimony,  it  was  given  in  such  a  manner  that  the  words  might  be  inter- 
preted in  a  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  they  were  spoken.  On  Wednesday 
last,  when  Mr.  Klein,  and  Mr.  Gubbins,  and  Mr.  Preece,  and  one  other  gentleman 
called,  to  have  a  conference  with  the  members  of  the  masons  and  builders'  assoc- 
iation, I  happened  to  be  present.  One  thing  led  to  another,  and  finally  I  asked 
Mr.  Klein  what  he  wished  and  for  what  purpose  he  came.  The  others  had 
been  discussing  certain  matters  that  I  knew  were  not  leading  up  to  the  purpose. 
He  said  he  had  come  here  to  have  a  conference  with  some  of  tne  prominent  mem- 
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bers  of  the  masons  and  btdlders*  association,  to  see  whether  the  difficnlty  that 
was  existing  conld  be  arbitrated  between  the  two  organizations,  providing  their 
organization  would  withdraw  from  the  building  trades  council  and  the  masons 
and  builders*  association  withdrew  from  the  builoing  contractors'  council.  I  said, 
Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  here  in  a  fair  spirit  or  not.  As  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  Mr.  Klein,  no  doubt  perhaps  you  are,  but  as  far  as  the  other  gen- 
tlemen are  concerned,  I  do  not  know,  and  it  is  something  that  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  first  place,  our  organization  can  not  withdraw  from  the  building 
contractors'  council  until  such  time  as  all  other  organizations  aMiated  with  it 
have  withdrawn  from  it,  for  the  reason  that  if  we  witndrew  and  your  orga  lization 
withdrew,  there  might  have  been  an  understanding  between  the  oflScers  of  your 
organization  and  the  officers  of  the  building  trades  council,  where,  by  getting  our 
organization  to  withdraw  from  the  building  contractors'  council  womd  weaken  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  perhaps  it  might  cause  a  disruption,  and  meantime  the 
building  trades  council  would  come  out  victorious.  **WeU,"  he  said,  **  Mr.  Gin- 
dele,  then  you  are  really  on  a  rule  or  ruin  policy.  Would  you  want  that  to  be 
known  to  the  world?"  I  said,  "We  want  anything  we  do  to  be  known  to  the 
world.  We  are  not  on  a  rule  or  ruin  j)olicy.  The  building  trades  council  has 
done  both.  We  do  not  projwse  to  ruin,  but  we  do  proi)ose  to  rule  our  own  busi- 
ness. There  will  be  a  night  and  a  battle,  and  I  suppose,  whoever  wins^  *  To  the 
victor  will  belong  the  spoils.'"  Mr.  Qubbins  said,  using  emphasis  on  it,  **You 
bet;  and  we  will  make  you  pay  for  it  deany."  Mr.  Klein  turned  to  me  and  said, 
**  Mr.  Gindele,  I  suppose  you  will  make  us  pay  for  it  dearly."  I  said,  "Yes,  we 
will  make  you  pay  for  it  in  this  way:  that  we  will  pay  your  men  the  prices  that 
are  on  that  card.  We  will  try  and  get  your  men  employment,  and  we  will  make 
our  utmost  endeavors  for  a  return  of  prosperity  to  the  building  industries  of 
Chicago.  That  is  the  spoils  we  seek,  and  we  will  be  satisfied  witn  the  victory." 
Now,  that  is  the  way  those  two  phrases  were  used. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  heard  a  number  of  complaints;  a  number  of  dep- 
redations have  been  committed,  and  other  things  connected  in  the  attack  of  the 
building  trades  council  and  organized  labor.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  you  any 
of  that,  but  with  your  permission  I  do  want  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  labor- 
er's or  mechanic's  condition  of  to-day  and  his  condition  in  years  gone  by,  and  try 
to  demonstrate  to  you  what  has  come  out  of  organized  labor  as  organized  at  the 
present  day.  I  will  try  and  make  it  as  brief  as  I  can.  I  sp^ak  from  the  expe- 
rience of  48  years.  I  was  brought  up  and  have  lived  on  the  outcomes  of  the 
building  business.  I  am  a  son  of  a  mechanic  that  came  to  Chicago  in  September, 
1862,  the  head  of  a  family  of  5  children,  4  boys  and  1  girl,  his  wife  and  himself. 
He  had  7  people  to  feed  and  clothe,  and  5  children  to  eaucate.  When  he  arrived 
here  he  received  a  position  in  his  profession,  which  was  that  of  a  stone-cutter,  at 
the  sum  of  $1.25  a  day  of  10  hours'  work.  You  will  see  the  amount  of  money 
the  man  got,  the  family  that  he  had  to  take  care  of,  and,  as  I  said  before,  5  chil- 
dren to  eaucate.  I,  being  the  youngest,  had  received  the  least  education,  for  the 
reason  of  not  attending  schools  to  which  I  had  been  sent.  At  that  time  there 
was  very  little,  if  any,  organized  labor*  in  this  city.  There  was  no  minimum  rate 
.  of  wages.  A  mechanic  was  put  on  his  merit,  ana  was  paid  accordingly.  It  was 
but  a  short  time  that  he  was  m  the  employ  of  these  parties  before  his  salary  was 
raised  from  $1.25  to  $1.75,  and  a  little  while  after  that  to  |2  a  day,  which  remained 
with  him  until  the  spring  of  1853.  The  employer  with  whom  he  was  working 
ascertained  the  ability  that  he  possessed,  and  he  was  appointed  foreman  at  a  salary 
of  $3.50  a  day.  He  continued  in  that  imtil  1857,  the  time  of  the  ''cat-tail  ana 
stump-tail  money,"  which  to  a  certain  extent  at  that  time  created  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  business  world,  and  business  became  slack  during  the  years  of 
1857  and  1858. 

There  was  not  much  of  anything  done  in  those  years.  In  1859  he  went  into 
business  for  himself.  He  had  taken  care  of  his  family  in  good  shape,  educated 
his  children,  and  also  had  partly  secured  a  home  for  them,  though  he  had  been 
paying  rent. 

After  he  got  into  business,  which  was  really,  you  might  say,  in  the  spring  of 
1859,  things  progressed  a  little  more  advantageously,  and  finally,  being  an  em- 
ployer of  men,  he  got  a  certain  number  of  mechanics  and  laborers  around  him, 
and  he  started  a  stone  yard .  Those  men  worked  for  him  at  that  time  for  $1 .  50  a  day. 
Work  was  continued  through  the  season,  and  in  the  winter  months,  most  generally, 
some  job  was  obtained  at  a  somewhat  less  price,  and  the  men  worked  through 
the  winter  at  reduced  wages.  By  their  continuous  work  they  accumulated  some- 
thing, for  the  reason  that  there  were  no  strikes,  there  were  no  assessments  for 
unions,  and  each  and  every  one  of  them  prospered.  In  many  cases  the  laborer 
as  well  as  the  mechanic  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  stand  with  the 
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employer,  and  only  drew  it  as  his  wants  and  necessities  demanded,  and  enough 
accnmnlated  to  enable  him  to  go  and  pnrchase  a  lot  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  himself  a  home.  Finally  matters  commenced  to  progress  a  little  faster. 
The  war  came  on.  During  I860, 1861, 1862,  business  was  not  as  prosperous  as  it 
was  thereafter  and  finally  labor  organizations  commenced  to  creep  in.  The 
first  that  I  think  was  really  started  was  the  stonecutters'  association,  which  was 
formed  in  1866,  and  the  first  attempt  that  they  made  in  reference  to  anything  as 
organized  labor  was  to  increase  their  price  per  day  from  what  they  nad  been 
receiving  to  $2.  They  failed,  but  during  that  season  the  supply  and  demand 
finally  regulated  it,  so  that  some  of  them  ^ot  $2  a  day  and  others  got  less,  in 
accordance  with  their  ability.  Meantime,  m  the  following  spring  of  1867,  they 
again  started  an  organization,  and  finally,  with  the  help  of  the  employers  them- 
sdves,  established  the  8-hour  day,  although  at  the  same  time  if  mere  was  any 
real  necessity  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  work  10,  and  also  they  have  added 
several  raises  of  wages  for  the  men.  The  mechanics  of  those  days  were  better 
mechanics  than  they  are  to-day,  on  account  of  the  minimum  rates  of  wages  that 
have  been  established.  In  those  days,  after  1866,  up  to  the  time  of  the  panic  in 
1873,  all  mechanics  and  laborers  were  prosperous,  and  were  buying  homes  for 
themselves,  for  the  reason  that  from  the  spring  of  the  year,  or  along  in  the  latter 
part  of  February  or  the  fore  part  of  March,  work  was  continuous  until  Decem- 
ber and  pretty  nearly  up  to  Christmas,  without  any  interruption  as  far  as  strikes 
and  such  things  were  concerned,  and  a  man  had  an  opportunity^  to  earn  a  good 
amount  for  a  year's  labor.    They  purchased  homes  and  were  domg  welL 

After  the  panic  of  1878  there  was  a  lull  again  in  the  business,  and  meantime,  in 
1879  and  1880,  a  few  months,  more  organizations  sprung  up.  The  first  real  trouble 
that  occurred  was  in  1883,  when  the  bricklayers  and  stone  masons'  association 
made  their  demand  for  40  cents  an  hour.  This  demand,  after  a  short  strike,  I 
think,  was  conceded.  They  obtained  40  cents  an  hour,  and  in  1886  they  alao 
obtained  the  8-hour  day.  In  the  summer  of  1887  we  had  our  lockouts,  one  of  the 
biggest  strikes  we  have  had  in  Chicago,  up  to  the  present  time.  It  was  caused 
by  a  very  trivial  thing  with  reference  to  cnanging  the  pay  day  from  Saturday 
to  Monday.  That  really  was  the  first  great  trouble  that  we  haa,  and  everybody 
had  been  prosperous  and  everybody  had  been  working  right  along  up  to  that 
date.  The  outcome  of  that  strike  was  an  article  of  agreement  for  arbitration 
between  the  two  associations,  which  was  entered  into  and  which  held  good  for 
10  long  years  without  any  strike  or  any  interruption  in  the  mason  line.  That 
brought  us  up  to  1897.  In  the  meantime  different  ofl&cers  were  elected  to  both 
organizations.  The  building  trades  council  had  already  been  installed  in  1894, 
but  were  not  as  compact  as  they  wanted  to  be.  They  finally  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  bricklayers  and  stone  masons'  organization  to  enter  into  their 
council,  and  after  a  year  or  so  they  finally  got  them  to  yield  and  go  in  by  a  cer- 
tain compulsion,  telling  them  that  if  they  did  not  join  they  would  go  to  work 
and  organize,  another  bricklayers'  organization  from  the  international  union, 
which  this  organization  did  not  aflBliate  with  at  that  time. 

From  1897  we  have  had  a  continuous  cessation  of  work,  one  strike  after  another, 
thereby  debarring  men  from  continuous  work,  so  that  at  the  present  date  tiie 
labor  element  is  not  in  as  flourishing  a  condition,  with  all  the  high  prices  that 
have  been  made  by  organized  labor  and  the  rules  they  have  enforced  and  adopted, 
as  they  were  before  labor  organizations  existed  to  the  extent  they  do  to-day.  I 
claim  that  the  condition  of  the  workingman,  especially  of  this  city,  has  been 
impaired  by  labor  organizations.  As  Mr.  Price  has  said  to  you,  if  there  could  be 
a  secret  vote  taken  it  would  be  demonstrated  at  once  that  they  have  lost  in  wages; 
that  they  have  lost  in  not  having  the  flourishing  conditions;  that  they  have  been 
prevented  from  purchasing  their  little  homes  as  they  used  to  in  the  ^ast  when 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  work  in  the  season  and  accumulate  something.  The 
change  has  all  been  brought  about  by  the  central  organization,  which  is  known 
to-day  as  the  building  trades  council.  Before  the  building  trades  council,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  with  the  bricklayers  and  stone  masons'  organizatiop,  they  used  to 
do  business  among  themselves,  and  they  worked  continuously;  but  that  has  not 
been  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

Last  evening  when  I  was  here  there  were  questions  asked  with  reference  to  the 
conditions  of  the  building  industry  in  1898  or  1899,  whether  all  of  the  mechanics 
or  laborers  in  the  building  line  were  employed.  Mr.  Griffiths  made  a  statement 
that  they  were,  but  he  did  not  tell  why  there  really  was  a  certain  demand  for 
them  last  season.  There  was  quite  a  draw  on  the  labor  m  .rket  of  Chicago  last 
season,  as  well  as  the  season  before,  through  the  construction  of  our  drainage 
canal;  through  the  construction  of  certain  city  works,  such  as  intercepting  sewers 
and  tunnels,  which  made  a  scarcity  as  far  as  that  trade  is  concerned,  not  saying 
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anything  abont  the  labor,  and  especially  the  mechanics,  who  left  the  city  to  hnnt 
work  elsewhere  than  in  Chicago.  In  my  own  line  of  business,  which  brings  me 
more  outside  of  Chicago  than  in  Chicago,  we  have  a  certain  number  of  mechanics 
that  choose  to  work  outside  of  Chicago,  even  at  a  less  price  than  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages  in  Chicago,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  will 
be  money  ahead,  even  by  sustaining  their  families  and  the  board  they  will  have 
to  i)ay  in  a  country  town.  They  know  the  moment  they  get  employment  on  a 
job  there  that  there  is  no  cessation  of  work  on  account  of  strikes,  and  everything 
runs  along  smoothly.  That,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  been  the  cause  of  there  being 
some  of  the  demand  for  labor  in  1898  and  1899  in  our  city.  As  for  the  building 
business  itself  there  has  been  very  little  of  it  in  comparison  with  what  there  has 
been  in  former  years. 

The  question  was  also  asked  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  the  stand  last 
evening  why  we,  as  the  building  contractors*  council,  want  t«  exist  after  the  build- 
ing trades  council  has  been  done  away  with,  and  why  they  do  not  have  just  as 
much  right  to  exist  as  ourselves.  The  building  trades  council  and  the  building 
contractors'  council  represent  really  two  entirely  different  policies.  The  buildiuK 
trades  council  has  been  in  existence  5  or  6  years.  It  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  The  rule  and  action  and  everything  else  that  they  have  done  since 
they  ffot  the  bricklayers*  organization  into  it,  which  was  really  the  missing  link, 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  members  of  the  unions  and  to  the  city  at  large.  That 
is  the  reason  as  far  as  myself  and  a  number  of  contractors  are  concerned,  for 
seeking  our  business  outside  the  city. 

Questions  were  also  asked  as  to  minimum  rates  of  wages.  The  minimum  rate 
of  wages,  especially  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  a  disadvantage,  first,  to  the  mechanic; 
second,  to  the  contractor;  third,  to  the  member  who  wants  to  be  honorable  with 
the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  member;  fourth,  the  same  with  the  contractor 
who  is  a  member  of  an  organization  which  has  agreed  to  a  minimum  rate  of  wages. 
The  minimum  rate  of  wages,  where  there  is  only  one  and  where  there  is  no  grad- 
ing, is  so  high  that  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  good  mechanic  to  remain  a  good 
mechanic,  or  for  a  i)oor  mechanic  to  become  a  good  mechanic.  To-day  we  have 
not  the  class  of  mechanics  we  had  in  days  gone  by  when  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  did  not  exist.  As  for  the  contractor  and  the  honest  man  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  a  fictitious  figure  if  it  is  not  regulated  in 
accordance  with  supply  and  demand,  which  the  labor  organizations  of  this  city 
have  never  regarded.  The  minimum  rates  of  wages  were  established  by  these 
organizations  m  days  when  there  was  a  demand  for  their  line  of  work,  and  has 
always  remained  and,  in  fact,  has  been  increased.  If  the  demand  for  labor  and 
mechanics  is  not  in  the  city,  the  mechanic  who  wishes  to  be  loyal  to  the  organi- 
zation of  which  he  is  a  member  will  not  go  to  work  for  the  contractor  unless  he  is 
paid  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  which  he  has  agreed  with  his  organization  to 
abide  by.  There  are  a  number  of  others  who  pay  no  attention  to  that,  and  the 
consequence  is,  thev  work  under  the  minimum  rate  of  wages,  and  the  man  who 
is  loyal  is  walking  the  streets.  If  the  contractor  is  a  member  of  the  association 
which  has  agreed  to  this  minimum  rate  of  wages,  it  is  a  similar  thing  with  open 
competition.  As  the  Senator  has  said,  we  should  have  established  prices  to  base 
our  figures  on.  If  we  knew  that  every  member  would  abide  by  it,  we  should  have 
a  good  basis  to  work  upon;  but  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  contractor  as  it  is 
with  the  honest  mechanic  and  laborer  of  the  organization.  A  contractor  who 
means  to  be  loyal  to  his  organization,  in  estimating  the  price  of  his  labor  will 
estimate  what  the  minimum  rate  is,  with  the  expectation  that  his  brother  mem- 
ber is  doing  likewise.  His  brother  member  has  an  understanding  with  those  who 
are  not  loyal  to  the  labor  organizations  as  to  the  minimum  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  consequence  is  he  figures  under  the  prices.  There  is  an  injury  in  that  and  it 
ought  to  be  cured. 

There  has  also  been  a  good  deal  said  here  on  arbitration — whether  it  wouldn't 
be  best  to  arbitrate  all  mattera.  I  for  one  thought  it  would  be,  provided  the 
arbitration  were  just.  I  have  been  a  member  of  a  board  of  arbitration  for  a 
number  of  years  between  our  two  organizations,  and  every  time  that  we  have 
met,  we  have  always  made  a  number  of  concessions  which  really  ought  not  to 
have  been  made  but  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  harmony  and  peace 
between  the  two  oi^anizations  for  the  prosperity  of  ourselves  and  the  city  at 
large.  I  understand  from  some  members  wno  are  on  the  arbitration  board  of 
these  two  associations  for  the  last  year  that  it  finally  got  to  such  a  point  that 
they  would  come  in  with  a  written  document  and  say,  ^'Gentlemen,  oefore  we 
go  to  arbitrating,  that  is  what  we  want,  and  if  you  don't  allow  it,  we  won't 
arbitrate."  That  certainly  is  not  arbitration  and,  as  I  understand,  that  has  been 
one  of  the  main  reasons  that  broke  up  the  articles  of  agreement  for  arbitration 
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between  the  two  organizatioiis.  The  other  organization  got  to  feeling  in  a  simi- 
lar way  and  they  demanded  these  things. 

As  to  the  x>olice  protection  that  has  oeen  called  for,  I  want  to  say  that  within 
the  last  several  weeks,  and  i)erhaps  the  last  month,  I  gness  we  have  received  pro- 
tection about  as  well  as  it  could  be  given  to  us,  taking  into  consideration  the  size 
of  the  city  and  the  number  of  men  wno  are  employed;  but  had  the  same  protection 
and  the  same  endeavor  been  made  in  years  gone  by  in  strikes  of  this  Kind,  and 
especially  in  the  last  12  or  14  months,  as  has  oeen  made  recently,  I  do  not  think 
that  thin^  would  have  happened  that  have  happened  lately.  I  think  that  labor 
organizations  and  the  memoers  would  have  had  more  respect  for  our  police  authori- 
ties than  they  have  had  in  the  past.  Really  the^  have  only  been  encouraged  to  do 
what  the:^  have  been  doing  by  not  having  sufficient  respect  for  the  police  depart- 
ment imtil  the  last  few  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Mr .  Mantle.  )  Your  association  has  certain  rules  and  regulations  whidi 
bind  you  together? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  act  practically  as  a  unit.  That  is  the  pmpose  of  your  council,  is  it  not  ? — 
A.  It  is  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rules  by  which  you  agree  to  buy  your  material  from  certain 
firms  only? 

The  Witness.  Have  you  reference  now  to  the  building  contractors'  council  or 
the  organization  which  I  belong  to  which  affiliates  with  the  building  contractors' 
council? 

Q.  The  organization  either  individually  or  as  represented  in  the  council?— A. 
There  is  a  verbal  understanding  of  the  members  of  the  organization  with  certain 
material  dealers  that  if  the  members  of  the  association  will  buy  only  through 
these  material  dealers  they  will  give  a  trade  discount,  provided  the  bills  are  paid 
promptly.  If  they  are  not  paid  within  a  certain  time  the  trade  discount  is  not 
allowed. 

Q.  Then  a  person,  say  an  independent  builder,  who  does  not  belong  to  one  of 
your  associations  can  not  secure  the  advantage  of  that  discount? — ^A.  That  I  do  not 
Know  exactly.  I  cant  tell  what  the  material  dealer  does  with  him.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  as  we  purchase,  there  is  a  stated  price  for  the  material.  IMck  for 
instance:  brick  last  summer  was  $6.50  a  thousand.  Each  and  every  member  of 
the  organization  which  I  affiliate  with  was  charged  $6.50  a  thousana.  If  he  pidd 
his  biU  promptly  on  the  10th  day  of  the  month  he  got  a  trade  discount,  $1  dis- 
count, or,  in  other  words,  the  net  price  of  these  bricks  to  the  lOtii  day  of  the 
month  was  $5.50  or  $5.25  as  the  case  might  be. 

Q.  Did  you  secure  any  advantage  by  virtue  of  your  organization?— A.  To  a 
certain  extent.  We  consider,  as  well  as  a  number  of  material  dealers,  that  a 
man  who  chooses  a  profession  and  follows  it  for  his  livelihood  had  a  right  to 
obtain  a  certain  discount  that  other  parties  a.  e  not  entitled  to. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  independent  builder,  not  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion, can  not  purchase  at  a  discount? — A.  He  could  purchase  it  at  the  same  price  we 
could  purchase  it  at,  $6.25  or  $6.50  a  thousand.  What  the  material  dealer  aid  with 
him  that  I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  natural,  I  suppose,  that  he  was  to  pay  $6.50  a 
thousand. 

Q.  That  is  really  the  essence  of  the  arrangement,  is  it  not,  that  the  association 
was  to  have  that  advantage  ? — ^A.  The  association  was  to  have  that  advantage  on 
account  of  being  an  organization  afiOliated  together,  and  it  was  also  obtained  so 
that  there  might  be  prompter  payment  of  bills.  Before  this  verbal  understand- 
ing came  into  existence  there  were  too  many  instances  in  which  material  dealers 
failed  to  receive  the  x>aynients  on  their  material,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
unscrupulous  contractors  who  would  estimate  against  the  honest  contractors, 
and  knowing  when  they  started  out  that  he  might  beat  the  material  man  he  would 
take  that  advantage,  and  as  a  consequence,  getting  the  work,  could  start  on  it, 
get  a  certain  amount,  and  in  the  meantime  let  it  ^o  oy. 

Q.  Does  your  association  as  a  whole,  as  a  council,  stand  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple from  wnom  you  make  purchases — that  is  to  say,  if  you  as  an  individual  belong- 
mg  to  an  association  buy  material  and  then  fau  to  pay  and  fill  your  contract, 
does  your  association  a^^ee  to  make  it  good  to  the  people  who  sell  to  you,  as  a 
compensation  for  this  discount?  — ^A.  Jlorally 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  am  not  speaking  morally.  Do  they  do  it? — ^A.  No;  quite 
the  contrary. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  combination  between  your  association  and  the  dealers  in 
materials  by  which  you  secure  reduced  rates? — ^A.  By  which  we  secure  a  trade 
discount. 

Q.  A  lower  price  than  is  charjg^ed  to  the  general  purchaser  ?— A.  Well,  that,  as 
I  said,  I  do  not  know.  The  price  is  the  same  to  all.  Now,  the  outside  man — 
brick  is  billed  to  him  at  $6.50.    Now   whether  he  has  any  understanding,  or 
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whether  the  dealer  will  give  him  the  same  discount  that  he  gives  the  members  of 
the  oiganization,  I  do  not  know;  he  is  stipx)osed  to  charge  him  that  much  money. 

Q.  Yon  simply  state  what  arrangement  you  have? — ^A.  As  to  the  discount  we 
get,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  this  combination,  is  it  a  fact  that  certain  material  dealers  are  boy- 
cotted—that is,  are  left  out  of  the  deal? — A.  Well,  the  material  dealers  have  an 
organization  of  their  own,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  left  out  if  they  don't 
affiliate  with  this  material  dealers'  organization.  We,  as  an  association,  or  our 
members,  in  return  for  the  trade  discount  we  get,  state  that  we  will  buy  only 
from  those  who  give  the  trade  discount. 

Q.  Now,  then,  the  material  men  have  their  combination.  You  have  your  com- 
bination, and  you  mutually  agree  to  deal  with  no  one  that  is  not  in  the  combina- 
tion. That  is  It,  is  it  not? — ^A.  No;  I  can  not  just  say  that;  we  agree  to  deal  witii 
those  who  will  give  us  the  trade  discount. 

Q.  But  you  agree  that  you  will  not  deal  with  those  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
material  dealers'  association? — ^A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  So  that  in  effect  there  is  a  combination  all  around? — ^A.  Well,  if  you  call  it 
that.  We  consider  like  this:  We  ought  to  have  a  certain  advantage,  as  far  as  our 
material  is  concerned,  over  those  who  do  not  affiliate  with  the  organization,  which 
organization  gives  its  members  standing  in  a  community,  and  helps  them  as  far 
as  contracts  and  such  work  is  concemea. 

Q.  And  that  is  one  of  the  advantages  that  you  derive  from  their  organization? — 
A.  To  that  extent. 

Q.  The  lessening  in  the  cost  of  material  that  you  use? — ^A.  Oh,  it  doesn't  lessen 
the  cost  of  material  as  far  as  the  contractor  is  concerned.  He  does  not  benefit  by 
it.  It  comes  right  back  to  the  party  who  builds  or  the  owner  of  the  real  estate. 
Each  and  every  member  understands  that  if  he  payte  his  bills  promptly  for  the 
month,  he  gets  the  discount,  and  he  is  going  to  figure  the  contract  at  the  net  price. 

Q.  So  he  makes  that  allowance  for  the  discount  in  putting  in  his  bid,  and  the 
builder  gets  the  benefit  of  it?— A.  Yes.  Now,  there  is  another  thing,  as  far  as 
the  building  material  dealer  is  concerned,  that  the  majority  of  men — I  think 
every  one  of  the  masons  and  contractors  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  who  are  outside 
of  the  masons  and  builders'  association — are  men  who  work  themselves.  The 
men  of  the  stone  masons'  association  get  prices  to  offset  whatever  difference  there 
may  be.    It  may  be  we  have  this  little  advantage. 

As  far  as  the  material  is  concerned,  the  members  of  the  masons'  and  builders' 
association  are  supposed,  or  have  been  before  these  things  came  up,  to  pay  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  that  was  agreed  upon  by  arbitration  between  these  two 
organizations,  and  were  held  resi)onsible  for  a  violation.  Now,  a  man  who  don't 
affQiate  with  that  organization,  if  he  should  cut  under  the  price  to  even  up  to  a 
certain  ei^tent,  there  is  a  verbal  understanding  or  an  agreement  that  the  materisd 
dealers  cut  under  the  contract. 

Q.  Should  an  independent  builder  contract,  not  being  a  member  of  an  associa- 
tion, still  wouldn't  he  be  under  that  disadvantage  in  making  his  estimate  for  a 
building — unless  he  gets  a  rebate  also?  A.  Oh,  he  gets  this  advantage  by  not 
belonging  to  our  organization — when  the  system  of  arbitration  was  in  existence — 
that  he  is  independent,  and  he  hires  the  labor  and  the  mechanics  for  less  money 
than  our  association  will  allow  us  to  hire  them  for,  on  account  of  arbitration 
that  is  between  us. 

Q.  Do  the  unions  favor  the  independent  contractors?  It  has  been  testified  here 
that  they  do  not.  One  man  has  testified  he  was  knocked  down  because  he  employed 
nonunion  labor. — ^A.  As  I  have  said  before,  and  as  Mr.  Miller  said  to  you,  it  is 
regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  I  have  always  considered  that  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages  established  is  a  fictitious  figure.  An  honest  man  in  the  associaton 
will  abide  by  it.  There  were  a  number  of  others  last  year.  When  the  agreement 
of  arbitration  existed  between  those  two  associations,  our  organization  was  to  pay 
the  minimum  rate  of  wages  agreed  upon,  and  there  was  a  penalty  on  a  memoer 
who  did  not  pay  it,  just  as  well  as  there  was  on  the  other  side;  but  the  men  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  masons'  and  builders'  organizations  had  that  advantage— 
they  could  get  the  labor  and  mechanics  as  the  supply  and  demand  required,  and 
in  all  instances  they  got  the  advantage  of  us. 

(J.  In  the  rules  of  your  organization  you  fine  members  for  failing  to  do  the 
things  which  they  have  agre^  to  do? — ^A.  Yes;  it  has  been  done. 

9.  As  conditions  existed  before  the  lockout,  was  it  demanded  that  you  employ 
union  labor  in  building?  Was  that  practiced?— A.  As  far  as  that  was  concemea 
anyone  who  had  work  to  do  on  contracts  of  any  size  knew  well  enough  he  could 
not  do  work  without  union  labor;  he  was  in  the  field  to  hire  union  labo^. 
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Q.  Was  the  demand  made  by  the  union  that  no  nonunion  labor  should  be 
employed  on  a  building?— A.  Well,  I  can  not  just  answer  that  in  the  way  that 
you  have  stated  it.  There  was  no  demand  made  that  they  should  not  be  em- 
ployed«  but  the  demand  was  this:  that  union  men  would  not  work  with  nonunion 
men  on  a  building. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  made  effective  in  that  way?  Has  your  association  entered 
into  any  agreement  or  arrangement  with  any  labor  organization  to  boycott  some 
other  builder  or  contractor? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  to  boycott  some  dealer  in  material?— A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledjje. 

Q.  Or  any  agreement?  Has  there  been  any  collusion  at  any  time  withm  your 
knowledge  between  any  builders,  contractors'  association,  or  council  with  any 
labor  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  competitor  in  business? — ^A.  As 
far  as  the  council  itself  is  concerned,  none  whatever.  The  council  has  never  done 
anything  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner,  and  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
any  organization,  excepting  those  that  aflSliate  with  it,  and  only  to  this  extent  so 
far  as  the  masons'  and  builders'  association  is  concerned,  as  I  have  said  to  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  masons'  and  builders'  asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Gindele?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  an  agreement  with  certain  labor  unions  that  they  should 
not  work  for  any  contractors  except  those  in  your  association? — ^A.  There  was  one 
at  one  timie.  Both  organizations,  as  I  understood,  passed  resolutions  whereby. they 
agreed  not  to  work  for  anybody  except  in  these  organizations,  and  we  agreed  in 
that  arbitration  business  to  employ  their  men.  But  under  the  circumstances  we 
thought  it  was  like  this:  As  long  as  they  held  us  under  that  system  we  could  not 
hire  anybody  but  their  men,  and  their  men  were  going  to  do  the  work,  and  they 
arbitrated  the  question  and  got  the  benefit  of  our  or^nization  from  arbitration 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  thought  they  were  not  entitled  under  this  unless  they 
became  members  of  our  organization;  and  the  initiation  fee  was  so  limited 

Q.  They  did  agree  with  you,  then,  that  they  would  not  work  for  anybody  out- 
side of  your  association? — ^A.  I  would  not  say  they  agreed.  They  passed  a  reso- 
lution, which  is  on  record,  that  their  members  should  not  work  for  anyone  except 
members  of  the  masons'  and  builders'  association,  but  I  understand  they  also 
passed  resolutions  under  which  they  would  not  hire  anybody  except  members  of 
that  union. 

Q.  That  was  the  whole  arrangement?— A.  Tes;  that  was  the  actual  arrange- 
ment and  the  conditions  of  arbitration. 

Q.  And  you  desired  that  alone?— A.  They  passed  it  of  their  own  free  Will. 

Q.  That  would  have  the  same  influence? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  that  personally. 
Personally  I  was  not  connected  with  it  at  that  time 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  believed  that  because  you  agreed  to  employ  only  their 
men  they  should,  agree  not  to  work  for  anybody  outside  of  your  organization? — 
A.  That  is  what  I  believe,  yes;  but  I  was  not  a  iiarty  to  it. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  such  an  understanding  or  agreement  between  the  two  asso- 
ciations?—A.  We  understood  it  that  way,  as  far  as  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion, yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.  )  And  you  reasoned  that  inasmuch  as  the  unions  demanded 
that  none  but  union  laoor  should  be  employed  on  the  one  hand,  you  had  the  right 
to  demand  that  none  but  organized  employers  should  work  them  on  the  other;  is 
that  it? — A.  Just  for  the  reason  that  at  that  time  we  could  not  do  anything  else 
but  hire  members  of  their  organization.  We  did  not  see  why  they  should  go  to 
work  for  somebody  else,  because  we  were  trjing  to  get  our  association  in  good 
condition. 

Being  also  interested  in  the  printing  business,  I  have  been  requested  to  read 
this — ^it  is  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright — showing  what  power 
organized  labor  has  and  how  much  more  powerful  it  will  be  in  the  future  if  it  is 
not  stopped: 

"With  reference  to  unions  insisting  on  the  throwing  out  of  machinery,  we  find 
that  this  does  not  apply  to  Chicago  unions  alone.  In  Washington,  where  the 
Qovemment  operates  what  is  probably  the  largest  printing  establishment  in  the 
world  according  to  a  statement  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Labor  Com- 
missioner, the  typographical  union  has  carried  its  point  in  keeping  out  the  use  of 
the  linotype  ana  other  typesetting  machinery. 

*•  Furthermore,  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  a  few  years  a^o  the 
Government  was  compelled  to  do  away  with  the  machines  which  were  nnn ting 
the  paper  currency  money  of  this  country,  and  comply  with  the  demancb  of  the 
union  ttiat  only  hand  presses  be  used.  The  fact  must  oe  recognized  that  through 
this  action  the  work  is  costing  the  people  a  great  deal  more  than  it  would  if 
machinery  were  there  in  operation.    Every  large  newspaper  office  in  this  country 
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has  introduced  some  one  of  the  various  improved  typesetting  machines,  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  this  would  not  have  been  done  if  it  had  not  been  made 
apparent  to  the  proprietors  that  not  only  was  better  work  brought  about,  but  a 
saving  of  time  and  exx>ense  was  effectea.  It  furthermore*  should  be  noted  that  in 
the  United  States  Printing  Office  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of  matter  that, 
with  its  present  force,  which  is  said  to  be  something  over  1,500  hands,  it  would 
take  six  months*  time  to  catch  up.  In  order  to  do  so,  either  more  men  must  be 
installed  or  some  typesetting  device  made  use  of." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  that  I  am  connected  with  a  printing  estab- 
lishment in  Chicago  "^hich  occupies  a  space  which  we  x>ay  $5,000  a  year  for.  In 
that  place  we  have  had  to  concede  9  hours,  which,  in  fact,  is  a  plant  that  cost 
$80,000,  and  we  have  to  p&y  $5,000  a  year  when  it  is  idle.  There  is  no  redress  as 
far  as  the  landlord  is  concerned.    He  does  not  give  us  anything  back  on  the  rent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  that  both  the  appropriation  committees 
of  Congress  and  both  Houses  of  Congress  had  decided  that  money  made  by  hand- 
roll  presses  is  the  only  money  that  almost  defies  counterfeiting?  Do  you  know 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  resx)onsible  for  the  continuance  of  the 
hand-made  money,  for  the  hand-roll  presses  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing:?— A.  I  do  not  know.    This  was  handed  to  me. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact^  because  it  was  settled  in  the  last  Congress.  Both  Houses  of 
Congress  settled  it. 

The  Witness.  About  the  tjrpe  machines? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  are  no  typesetting  machines,  but  you  have  stated  the  num- 
ber of  hands  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  be  1 ,500.  There  are  over  8,000, 
working  presses  and  in  the  other  departments  of  printing. 

The  witness.  This  states  from  Carroll  D.  Wright  that  the  use  of  them  is  kept 
out  by  the  tyx)ographical  union. 

Mr.  KIennedy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  typographical  union  has  used  its 
influence  in  keeping  the  machines  out  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  it 
is  for  their  interest  to  do  so. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon  at  1.85  p.  m.  the  subcommission  took  a  recess  until  2.80  p.  m. 


Chicago,  III.,  March  30, 1900, 

TESTIMOlfT  OF  ME.  J.  J.  WALSEB. 

Machinery  manufacturer ,  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  30,  1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  2  p.  m.  Mr.  J.  J.  Walser  was  sworn' 
as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name.— A.  J.  J.  Walser. 

Q.  Fost-office  address? — ^A.  Austin,  HI.;  now  the  Thirty-fifth  ward  of  Chicago. 

O.  Occupation? — A.  Manufacturer  of  machinery. 

vj.  With  what  company  are  you  connected? — A.  I  am  president  of  the  Gk>ss 
Printing  Press  Company,  located  at  Sixteenth  street  and  Ashland  avenue,  this 
city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  Chicago? — A.  I  have  been  in  business 
in  various  ways  for  the  past  30  years;  in  this  particular  business  for  the  past  15 
years. 

Q.  We  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  make  any  state- 
ment regarding  the  industrial  condition  here  from  the  standi)oint  of  your  busi- 
ness.— A.  Our  company,  with  the  rest  of  them,  is  just  passing  through  the 
machinists' strike.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  any  such  strike  should  exist. 
Our  men  have  had  no  grievance;  they  have  not  spoken  to  the  company  in  any 
way,  but  have  simply  felt  inclined  to  quit  our  employ.  We  have  in  a  way 
endeavored  to  run  by  advertising  for  men.  We  have  no  doubt  but  we  should 
have  received  a  large  number  of  men  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  pickets 
would  pull  them  away  by  intimidation  and  otherwise.    We  had  succeeded  in 

getting  probably  ten  or  a  dozen  men.  These  men  we  got  to  the  shop  from  their 
omes  through  special  officers,  and  in  a  way  we  have  had  the  premises  guarded 
by  r^^ular  i)olicemen  so  as  not  to  have  the  pickets  overrun  us  too  mucn.  We 
found  after  a  while  that  it  was  too  much  of  an  effort  on  our  part  to  continue  on 
this  line.    We  found  one  evening  that  when  the  workmen  quit  and  were  escorted 
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to  the  elevated  station  we  ran  into  a  mob  and  a  riot  occurred,  in  which  3  of 
the  men  were  hurt  rather  badly,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  the  next  day  that 
rather  than  jeopardize  life  we  would  close  down  our  factory  indefinitely  until 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  we  could  get  a  force  of  men. 

I  suppose  that,  in  a  general  way,  if  the  laws,  even  those  that  are  on  the  statute 
book,  were  enforced,  it  would  give  the  manufacturers  a  great  deal  of  protection, 
but  w©  have  found  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  law  that  a  workman 
need  respect.  He  can  commit  an  assault  with  impunity,  and  he  is  sure  to  be 
released  from  any  obligation  he  might  owe  to  the  law.  Much  of  that,  I  presume, 
is  from  the  fact  that  our  present  mayor  does  not  give  the  proper  instructions  to 
his  officers  to  enforce  the  law.  I  have  no  doubt  out  he  is  a  good  politician,  and 
through  not  enforcing  the  law  through  the  proper  officers  he  endeavors  to  gain 
prestige  and  votes  from  the  laboring  man.  I  believe  that  we  have  one  of  Uie 
best  i)olice  departments  of  the  world  in  this  city,  but  policemen  are  powerless 
unless  they  are  instructed  through  their  superior  officers  to  enforce  the  law;  and 
until  such  time  comes,  and  we  can  get  some  reasonable  protection  under  the  laws 
as  they  appear  on  the  statute  books,  we  have  got  to  simply  lie  idle. 

Even  to-day  for  men  to  go  to  work  for  you  seems  to  be  a  criminal  offense, 
because  the  labor  element  had  a  law  paaaed  last  year  which  says  in  effect 
that,  during  labor  troubles,  if  you  advertise  you  must  insert  the  statement  that 
there  is  a  strike  on  in  your  factory.  There  is  no  wajr,  consequently,  for  you  to 
get  help  from  that  source.  We  are  at  the  present  time  threatened  with  arrest 
tmder  that  law. 

The  machinists  claim  to  be  gentlemen;  have  a  ^ntleman*s  trade.  The  state- 
ment is  made  by  them  that  even  a  hod  carrier  will  pet  as  much  money  as  they 
do;  but  they  do  not  stop  to  consider  that  a  hod  earner  is  working  for  his  boss 
and  can  only  work  probably  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  year,  and  that  his  boss 
that  he  is  working  for  has  his  capital  in  his  hat. 

It  is  a  local  condition  with  tne  building  trade.  They  do  not  compete  with 
interstate,  national,  or  foreign  trade.  If  a  man  in  this  city  wishes  to  put  up  any 
improvement  it  is  from  his  reserve  capital,  and  whether  the  building  would  cost 
him  $20,000  to  $30,000  does  not  cut  any  figure,  since  he  starts  in  to  build.  The 
men  in  the  machinery  line  are  situated  entirely  differently.  We  work  with 
machinery  that  goes  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  compete  with  machine  shops 
that  are  located  in  all  the  princii)al  cities  of  the  United  States.  If  we,  for 
instance,  should  grant  what  has  been  asked  through  the  head  of  the  International 
Machinists'  Union,  we  should  be  pajring  anywhere  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
more  than  competing  points.    That  is  an  utter  impossibility. 

What  we  are  aiming  at  and  what  we  have  accomplished  so  far  is  an  association 
of  machinery  manufacturers,  not  for  the  pui-pose  of  putting  down  strikes  or 
grinding  the  workman  down  in  his  p&y,  but  as  an  offset  a^mst  the  local  labor 
element.  We  have  gone  further  than  that.  We  have  organized  an  associationin 
our  line  of  business  called  the  International  Metal  Trades'  Association.  It  has  a 
membership  of  manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  submit  any  ^evance  that  there  may  be  to  the  heads  of  these  dif- 
ferent international  associations.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  an  Inter- 
national Machinists'  Union  and  also  local  unions,  but  we  find  we  can  not  deal 
with  local  conditions  in  our  particular  line.  It  must  be  national.  If  the  inter- 
ests of  this  city  are  to  be  preserved,  it  must  be  placed  on  a  par  with  any  other 
manufacturing  center.  Local  conditions  may  make  some  slight  changes,  but  not 
enough  to  amount  to  anything. 

I  notice  in  the  paper  this  morning  that  President  O'Connell,  of  the  International 
Machinists'  Union,  favors  the  proposition  we  have  advanced  for  intemational  arbi- 
tration, that  the  workmen  are  to  be  called  back  to  their  work,  because,  as  it  is  at 
g resent,  we  have  nothing  to  arbitrate.  The  men  have  left  our  employ.  They 
ave  had  no  grievance.  We  have  paid  them  every  cent  we  owed  them,  and  we 
can  not  see  anything  at  all  on  which  we  could  get  together  in  some  way  to  arbi- 
trate this  question.  But  if  the  Intemational  Machinists'  Union  will  return  the 
men  to  their  work — ^place  them  in  the  old  conditions — ^if  there  is  any  grievance  to 
be  settled  in  reference  to  the  wage  scale  or  labor,  or  any  other  grievance  that  has 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  intemational  heads  and  equalized,  we  wish  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  labor  element  and  we  wish  the  labor  element  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
manufacturer.  What  is  one's  success  is  the  other's  success.  When  it  comes  down 
to  wages,  I  had  a  great  deal  rather  pay  a  man  $3  a  day  than  $2  a  day,  because  it 
shows  the  tendency  of  the  times;  labor  is  a  commodity,  and  supply  and  demand 
regulate  the  price  just  the  same  as  in  any  other  article. 

We  are  in  nopes  that*by  to-morrow  some  arrangement  will  have  been  made  by 
which  this  intemational  arbitration  arrangement  will  be  completed;  and  that  is 
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the  first  instance  of  any  labor  disturbance  on  record  where  the  mannf  actnrers  are 
broad-minded  enongh  to  concede  the  point  that  it  is  better  to  arbitrate  and  to 
place  all  the  different  manufacturers  on  a  par  so  that  no  one  will  have  a  large 
advantage  over  another. 

If  the  laws  were  made  more  stringent,  especially  referring  now  to  laws  passed 
by  Congress,  the  workingman  would  respect  them  a  great  deal  more,  and  so 
would  the  manufacturer.  We  have  all  great  respect  for  the  upper  courts,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  justice  in  tiae  lower  courts. 

In  our  line  of  business  we  have  to  have  large  investments  in  our  plants,  and  if 
you  do  not  own  them  your  rentals  are  heavy,  your  machinery  is  all  in  place,  and, 
as  a  rule,  we  have  got  to  stick  where  we  are  located.  If  we  could  pull  up  and 
get  out  to  some  place  in  the  country  where  we  could  get  away  from  these  labor 
troubles,  I  think  we  should  have  easier  sailing  in  our  Tine  of  business.  In  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  true  salvation  from  labor  troubles  for  this  country  is  to 
enact  laws  by  Congress  and  create  a  commission,  similar  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  only  that  this  would  be  of  manufacturers,  with  full  power 
to  investigate,  regulate,  and  arbitrate  anything  that  may  come  up  in  any  line  of 
business.  I  would  have  laws  passed  so  that  the  manufacturers  would  have  to 
m&ke  sworn  quarterly  reports  showing  in  detail  the  class  of  labor  they  employ, 
the  wages  they  pay,  the  tune  that  is  worked,  etc.,  which  should  be  filed  with  the 
commission,  so  that  in  case  any  grievance  comes  up  in  any  line  of  business  they 
might  be  enabled  to  produce  the  statistics  and  settle  the  matter  in  an  amicable 
way  without  compellmg  these  strikes  to  continue  as  they  do  now.  The  laws 
should  be  made  s6  that  there  can  be  no  strikes  to  speak  of  nor  any  lockouts, 
because  there  can  be  no  grievance  if  the  men  quit  your  work;  but  if  they  con- 
tinue at  work  and  there  is  a  grievance,  there  can  be  committees  on  this  commis- 
sion to  adjust  all  these  differences  while  the  men  are  continuing  work  in  the  estab- 
lishments. It  would  be  an  advantage  to  this  Government  to  spend  $10,000,000  a 
year  for  such  commissions  to  deal  with  the  labor  question.  It  is  a  serious  matter 
to  this  country.  There  is  nothing  but  discord  among  the  laboring  classes,  and 
as  long  as  we  have  no  better  laws  to  protect  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the 
workingman  things  must  keep  going  from  worse  to  worse.  Any  commission  of 
this  kind  should  be  strictly  neutral;  nothing  political  should  enter  into  anything 
of  that  kind.  That  is  the  great  trouble  in  this  city — the  politics  that  has  crept 
into  the  labor  element.  Even  in  the  by-laws  of  their  unions  they  have  one 
clause  which  says  that  they  shall  work  with  all  their  might  to  elect  men  so  that 
they  can  get  laws  passed  for  their  benefit.  As  far  as  the  unions  are  concerned,  I 
think  they  are  a  good  thing  for  the  workingman,  and  they  are  a  good  thing  for 
the  manriacturer,  provid^  they  stop  after  they  have  organized  their  union  and 
work  under  it;  but  when  they  are  allowed  to  make  laws  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  which  a  workingman  is  allowed  to  do  only  a  i)ortion  of  a  day's  work  for 
a  day's  pay  it  is  the  grossest  injury  to  this  American  Republic,  and  will  surely 
stop  a  great  many  manufacturers  from  putting  up  plants,  especially-  those  that 
are  in  competition  with  foreign  business.  With  vicious  rules  elinunated  from 
the  unions,  I  think  they  are  all  right  and  help  to  elevate  the  standing  of  the 
workingman.  It  is  the  workingman's  own  salvation  to  say  whether  he  shall  get 
to  be  a  good  workman  or  a  i)Oor  workman.  It  should  be  the  boss's  privilege  to 
hire  ana  discharge  his  man  and  to  pay  him  what  he  is  worth.  When  the  union 
says  you  must  pay  this  man,  whom  you  are  paying  $2  a  day,  $3,  and  he  is  not 
worth  it,  it  is  wrong,  and  it  can  not  be  done.  Every  man  has  got  to  live;  he  has 
got  to  work  at  his  trade;  until  he  is  proficient  enough  to  become  a  skilled  mechanic 
the  union  should  not  take  him  in  as  one  of  their  members.  If  they  are  working 
alongside  of  him,  they  should  try  and  help  elevate  him  to  a  standard  high  enough 
to  become  one  of  their  members  and  do  work  equal  to  themselves.  That  is  about 
all  I  wish  to  say  on  the  labor  question.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  an  agreement 
that  falls  in  our  line  of  business — the  metal  workers — and  I  snould  like  the  com- 
mission to  take  it  and  read  it.  It  is  one  of  those  papers  that  puts  a  rope  around 
the  manufacturer's  neck. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  is  an  agreement  between  whom? — A.  That  is  an 
agreement  supposed  to  be  between  the  union  of  the  metal-trade  workers  and  the 
boss  who  signs  it. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  submitted  to  you? — A.  Oh,  that  was  not  siibmitted  to  me. 
That  is  the  metal  workers*  agreement.  It  is  not  an  agreement  that  is  submitted 
to  me  at  all.  The  agreement  that  was  submitted  to  us  through  a  foreign  party 
was  not  nearly  as  strong  as  that.  It  was  simply  the  first  stepping  stone  toward 
getting  to  this  end. 

Q.  Prom  whom  does  this  come?— A.  This  copy  here? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  It  was  given  to  me  at  one  of  our  meetings. 
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Q.  Do  von  know  what  nnion  or  what  organization  pnts  forth  snch  an  agree- 
ment and  demand  as  that?— A.  Ton  can  tell  by  the  names  of  the  officers  on  top 
there;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  whether  or  not  it  is  gennine?— A.  No;  I  have  not;  I  do 
not  know  anything  abont  it.  I  snppose  xmder  thd&e  conditions  yon  had  better  not 
accept  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  hardly  think  we  want  to  Imnber  onr  record  with  a 
matter  yon  can  not  identify  better  than  that. 

The  WITNESS.  That  is  right;  I  gness  yon  are  right.    I  jnst  had  it  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clajike.)  Ajre  yonr  works  running  now? — ^A.  They  are  open,  run- 
ning wiui  apprentices  only;  and  a  few  of  the  ot£er  dex>artments  have  not  quit, 
sncn  as  the  ];>attem  makers,  wrapping  room,  and  blackonith  shop. 

Q.  Is  it  because  of  the  strike  or  lockout? — A.  It  is  neither,  in  my  estimation. 
I  do  not  see  what  the  men  have  to  strike  for.  There  was  no  grievance  of  any  kind 
whatever.  I  am  sure  there  was  no  lockout,  because  we  have  plenty  of  work  for 
our  workmen. 

(J.  Most  of  them  left  your  employment  then?— A.  Yes;  without  notice  and 
without  grievance. 

Q.  Ana  no  complaint  has  been  made  to  you  in  reference  to  anything,  either 
wages  or  hours  of  labor  or  as  to  whom  you  should  employ  or  anything  of  that 
sort?— A.  No;  a  good  many  men  have  stated  that  they  would  be  glad  to  come 
back  to  work,  but  that  they  dare  not  do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  what  is  called  a  symi)athetic  strike?— A.  No;  not  th^t.  It  can  not  be 
anything  of  a  sympathetic  strike,  because  there  were  no  other  lines  out  on  a  strike 
which  would  call  for  this  sympathetic  strike. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  your  men  were  called  out  by  the  union  lead- 
ers?—A.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  men  were  called  out  py  a  committee  of 
men  that  were  api)ointed  in  their  lodge  room.  They  came  to  work  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  at  7.80  the  men  saw  certain  signals  and  signs  given  and  they 
simply  quit  work. 

Q.  Have  you  conferred  with  considerable  numbers  of  them  since  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  ?— A.  I  have  spoken  to  some,  yes.  They  said  they  had  no 
trouble  whatever,  no  cause,  no  complaint  to  make. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  them  to  return  to  work?— A.  I  have. 

<^.  Have  they  declined  to  come? — A.  They  have,  stating  that  they  were  afraid 
their  life  was  m  dan^r. 

Q.  Stating  that  their  lives  were  in  danger? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  shop  been  picketed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  picketed  now? — ^A.  Yes. 
.     Q.  Are  the  pickets  on  your  own  premises  or  in  the  streets  near  by? — A.  They 
are  all  arouna  the  building,  on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Occupying  those  positions  day  and  nijo^ht  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  for  the  night; 
I  do  not  think  tney  are  there  nights;  only  in  the  day,  from  6  in  the  morning  until 
quitting  time. 

Q.  Are  any  of  those  pickets  your  former  employees? — A.  Most  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  their  right  to  picket  your  premises  after  they  have  left 
your  employment  ?^— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  besides  stand  there,  do  you  know? — ^A.  Yes;  I  know  there 
can  not  a  single  man  pass  up  and  down  that  sidewalk,  or  enter  our  building, 
but  one  of  those  men  will  tackle  him.  The  first  question  they  will  ask  him 
is  to  find  out  if  he  knows  there  is  a  strike.  If  he  says  yes,  they  will  simply  tell 
him  he  had  better  not  go  in  there  for  work.  That  is  about  as  far  as  they  will  go 
the  first  time.  If  a  man  attempts  to  go  to  work,  if  they  can— which  they  have 
done  in  a  number  of  cases — ^they  will  take  him  to  their  lodge  room  and  make  a 
good  union  man  of  him,  no  matter  what  he  is.  If  they  can  not,  why  they  will 
give  him  a  lecture  and  j)robably  he  will  stay  away. 

Q.  Have  you  any  olxiections  to  their  attempting  to  persuade  a  man  not  to  go 
to  work  for  you? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  the  right  to  solicit  men  to  go  to  work  for  yon? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  think  that  nobody  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  them? — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  they  have.  That  is  what  we  nave  our  plant  for;  that  is  what  we  are  in 
business  for — to  have  workmen  continually  in  our  line  of  business. 

Q.  Have  you  objected  to  employing  union  men?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  willmg  to  employ  union  men?— A.  It  makes  no  difference  to  our 
comx>any  whether  a  man  is  a  union  or  a  nonunion  man;  it  has  always  been  our 
rule  that  we  ask  no  questions. 
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Q.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  have  yon  employed  both  imion  and  nonnnion  men? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  same  time? — A.  Tes. 

<^.  IS  international  arbitration  can  not  be  arranged,  have  yon  any  objections  to 
trymg  to  arbitrate  locally?— A.  We  have  endeavored  to  do  so,  bnt  have  fonnd  it 
impossible  to  deal  with  local  men.  We  have  no  objection,  and  never  have 
haa,  to  trjring  to  settle  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  mannfactnrers. 

SO.  Have  yon  applied  to  the  mayor  to  prevent  the  placing  and  maintaining  of  a 
icket? — ^A.  Not  exactlv;  no.  I  have  applied  to  tne  snbpolice  station  in  onr 
istrict,  and  they  have  furnished  ns  policemen,  the  number  that  was  called  for — 
four  policemen,  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon;  good  men,  but 
they  nave  their  instructions. 

Q.  You  know  what  their  instructions  are? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  thejr? — A.  In  a  general  way,  that  they  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  anybody  that  is  on  the  public  highway;  that  they  have  no  right  to  molest 
anybody  unless  after  an  overt  act  or  an  assault  has  been  committed.  That  is  the 
rule  that  they  work  under.  I  asked  one  of  the  i)olicemen  whether  he  had  not  had 
it  called  to  his  attention  at  roll  call  several  weeks  ago  that  there  was  an  order 
Issued  by  which  they  were  to  be  more  stringent  and  keep  these  pickets  away 
from  the  premises,  and  he  said  he  was  not  informed  of  anything  of  tnat  Mnd.  H 
there  was  an  order  issued  by  headquarters  I  suppose  that  it  has  fallen  astray  some- 
where. The  x>olicemen  themselves  are  good  men  and  willing  to  do  their  duty, 
but  they  evidently  have  their  orders  how  to  deal  with  the  workingmen. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  maintenance  of  a  picket  over  shops  where  there  is  a 
labor  dimculty  is  a  menace  to  public  order? — ^A.  I  do;  and  an  msult  to  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  ITmted  States. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  you  connect  politics  with  the  difftculty  that  has  arisen 
here? — ^A.  Well,  of  course,  the  people  that  are  in  politics  figure  that  every  head 
holds  a  vote,  and  I  presume  that  our  honorable  mayor  is  aware  of  that  fact.  As  has 
been  stated  in  the  papers  a  number  of  times,  he  may  have  a  bee  in  his  bonnet  and 
want  to  get  up  a  little  higher  somewhere  in  the  State  or  the  nation,  and  if  he  can 
assure  the  workin^an  here  and  get  on  the  right  side  of  him  to  the  detriment  of 
the  interests  of  this  city,  I  think  in  a  political  way  he  is  furthering  his  interests 
in  the  right  direction. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  he  favors  them  as  against  those  who  are  hav- 
ing difficulties? — A.  Well,  to  what  particular  thing  do  you  refer  to  in  that? 

ijj.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  have  you  do,  x>oint  out  in  what  resi)ect  you 
think  he  favors  them. — ^A.  The  workingmen? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  By  not  enforcing  any  of  the  laws,  which  he  might  do  according  to 
the  statute  books. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mayor  has  appointed  to  any  political  office  under 
the  city  government  any  member  of  the  manufacturers  or  machinists' body  or 
association?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  appointed  trade-union  leaders  to  political 
office? — A.  Only  what  I  have  read  in  the  ];>aper8,  that  he  has  appointed  political 
leaders  to  office,  and  that  several  of  them  draw  at  least  one  salary  from  oifferent 
departments. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  carrying  politics  into  this  difficulty?— A.  Most 
assuredly. 

Q.  Or  getting  this  difficulty  into  politics? — ^A.  Yes;  I  do.  The  laboring  man 
knows  that  ne  is  protected  and  that  ne  can  do  just  about  as  he  pleases.  That  is 
the  way  I  have  found  it.  I  have  simply  become  disgusted  and  closed  down  the 
shop,  and  they  can  run  over  the  place,  if  they  want  to,  as  long  as  they  will  be  kind 
enough  to  let  me  walk  into  the  building  and  out.  I  think  it  is  all  I  can  ask,  con- 
sidering the  way  that  the  laws  are  enforced. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  difficulty  was  your  business  prosperous? — A.  It  was. 

Cj.  Were  the  various  machine  shops  in  Chicago,  so  far  as  you  know,  doing  a 
good  business  up  to  that  time? — ^A.  Yes;  they  were  all  doing  a  good  business  and 
the  labor  market  participated  in  it  We  had  been  advancing  wages  for  the  past 
six  months.    That  shows  the  pulse  of  the  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  to  think  that  business  prosperity  will  not  be 
resumed  as  soon  as  the  labor  difficulty  can  be  settled? — A.  That  is,  providing  it  is 
not  carried  on  too  far.  For  instance,  if  we  were  not  able  to  resume  for  8  months, 
it  would  injure  us  materially.  Probably  if  we  could  get  the  run,  if  we  had  room, 
for  half  the  men  we  had  before,  we  should  be  in  great  luck. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Chicago  a  good  place  for  your  business,  and  for  the  manu- 
facturing business  generally,  in  case  laws  are  enforced  and  life  and  property  and 
personailiberty  are  protected?— A.  Outside  of  the  industrial  disturbances,  I  do. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Abont  what  was  the  average  "pay  of  your  machin- 
ists?—A.  Of  the  machinists? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Only? 

Q.  Of  the  machinists  only;  yes?— A.  The  average  pay  of  the  machinist^,  sach 
as  J;hey  are  classified  in  the  nnion,  has  been  about  $2.60. 
Fer  hour? — ^A.  That  is  26  cents  an  hour. 
How  many  hours  a  day  did  you  work? — A.  Ten  hours  a  day. 
How  many  days  in  the  year?— A.  Every  day  that  the  men  would  work. 
That  would  be  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holidavs? — A.  Yes. 
Have  the  machinists  submitted  to  you  a  contract  to  be  signed?— A.  No;  not 
the' machinists;  what  they  call  their  walking  delegates  and  business  agents. 

Q.  Have  the  business  agents  submitted  to  you  a  contract  to  be  signed? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  tha^  establish  a  minimum? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  that?— A.  That  established— well,  maybe  you  would  like  it. 

Q.  I  think  we  have  one. — ^A.  All  right.  In  the  first  place,  it  established  a  recog- 
nition of  the  union;  in  the  second  place,  9  hours*  work;  in  the  third  ]^lace,it  has  a 
minimum  wage  rate;  those  are  about  the  three  principal  conditions  in  it. 

Q.  There  have  been  some  agreements  made  between  the  business  agents  of  the 
machinists  and  the  factories  in  this  city,  have  there  not? — ^A.  There  have  been  some 
agreements  among  a  few  of  the  locid  machinists  that  have  anywhere  from  one 
to  half  a  dozen  men;  there  has  been  one  agreement  signed  by  the  Siemens  & 
Halske  people,  but  it  has  been  changed  materially  from  the  original  one.  They 
were  compelled  from  force  of  circumstances,  as  they  claim,  to  operate  the  plant 
at  any  cost.  It  did  not  make  anjr  difference  if  it  would  bankrupt  them.  They 
had  to  start.    That  was  the  condition  they  were  in. 

Q.  Were  those  terms  liberal  or  not,  in  your  judgment? — ^A.  You  mean  with 
Siemens  &  Halske? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  do  not  think  they  can  stand  it  in  any  competition  with  the 
Eastern  manufacturers. 

Q.  You  think  you  would  want  better  terms?- A.  Well,  it  would  either  have  to 
be  that  the  Eastern  men  should  x>ay  more  money  or  else  we  should  have  to  pay 
less. 

Q.  If  all  of  your  competitors  would  sign  a  similar  contract,  then,  would  you 
entertain  a  proposition  of  that  kind?— A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  The  trouble  is  that  you  do  not  desire  to  be  locally  put  in  such  a  condition 
that  you  can  not  compete?— A.  There  is  no  desire  about  it.  We  simply  can  not. 
If  we  could  not  resume  business  here  in  8  months,  and  if  we  did  not  own  our  own 
plant  here,  which  has  cost  $25,000. 1  should  move  and  go  East  where  the  other 
fellows  were,  because  I  could  save  that  in  a  year's  time. 

Q.  Where  are  your  x>oints  of  comx>etition  mostly?— A.  Mostly  in  the  Eastern 
countrv,  east  of  Buffalo  and  east  of  Pittsburg  and  abroad — all  x>arts  of  tiie  world. 

Q.  Cfompetes  with  you?— A.  No;  not  competes;  where  our  product  goes.  Our 
competitors  are  in  the  East — New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  New  England  States. 
We  have  the  freight  and  all  that  expense  against  us  to  start  with. 

Q.  As  I  understood,  there  was  a  di^)osition  to  have  an  international  agreement?^ 
A.  That  is  the  object  of  the  Metal  Trades  Association,  which  is  international  in 
its  scope.  It  takes  in  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  large  manu- 
facturers; it  treats  only  with  the  international  body  of  union  men,  so  that  the 
wage  question,  which  is  the  most  prominent  one  and  the  greatest  rate  disturber 
that  there  is,  can  be  equalized  as  to  the  different  localities.  If  there  was  a 
strike  in  Chicago  in  our  line  for  28  cents,  this  intemafional  body  would  take 
up  this  labor  question,  and  they  would  go  over  the  field  from  the  statistics 
that  they  would  make  up,  and  both  heads  would  get  together  by  a  board  of 
arbitration,  and  if  the  East  was  not  paying  enough,  or  if  the  East  is  paying 
22  cents  while  we  are  paying  28,  or  when  the  people  are  striking  for  2§  here, 
that  body  would  simply  have  the  power  to  say  that  these  men  striking  have  no 
cause  for  it.  Now,.if  the  men  in  the  East  would  strike  for  from  22  to  28,  that  com- 
mission would  probably  say,  local  conditions  being  similar  to  what  they  are  here, 
the  men  are  entitled  to  28  cents,  because  they  are  having  the  same  rate  out  here. 
It  makes  no  difference  whatever  whether  we  -p&y  25  or  28  cents,  just  so  long  as  we 
are  on  a  par. 

Q.  All  you  want  is  such  a  condition  that  you  can  live?— A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  metal  polishers*  agreement.— A.  Yee;  that  is  the 
same  thing. 

Testimony  closed. 
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Chicago,  III.,  March  30, 1900, 

TESTIMOlfT  OP  MB.  A.  £.  WELLS, 

General  Contractor. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  2  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  Mr.  Clarke  presi- 
ding.   At  4  p.m.  Mr.  A. E.Wells, of  Chicago,  a  general  contractor,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — ^A.  A.  E.  Wells. 
Your  i)ost-office  address  —A.  1014  Monadnock  Building. 
Your  occupation. — ^A.  General  contractor. 
Are  you  a  member  of  the  building  contractors'  council? — A.  I  am. 

^  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  Chicago? — A.  I  learned  my  trade 
here  and  started  in  the  trade  in  1872,  and  I  have  been  actually  engaged  as  a  con- 
tractor since  1880. 

Q.  Please  give  the  commission  your  views  on  the  industrial  situation  here  from 
the  i)oint  of  view  of  your  business. — ^A.  I  am  chairman  of  the  committee  on  archi- 
tects in  the  contractors'  council,  and  as  such  chairman  a  number  of  cases  have 
come  under  my  notice,  which,  I  think,  might  bear  npon  this  subject.  One  was 
the  building  of  Mr.  L.  Mandel,  on  Division  street,  on  the  North  Side.  He  runs  the 
department  store.  This  building  was  partially  completed  when  this  strike  was 
inaugurated,  and  the  work  was  stopped.  After  a  time  the  architect  notified  the 
mason  contractor  that  he  must  proceed  with  the  work  with  union  men,  or  pro- 
ceed with  the  work;  the  first  notification  was  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The 
committee  on  architects,  or  a  number  of  us.  went  over  to  see  the  architect  and 
told  him  that  the  nonunion  men,  or  men  affiliated  with  the  industrial  union,  the 
iiew  union  which  had  been  started,  could  be  furnished  to  complete  the  work; 
but  the  work  was  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  and  then  the  contractor  was 
notified  that  the  owner  would  not  allow  the  nonunion  men  to  complete  the  work, 
because  it  would  affect  his  trade  as  a  department-store  dealer.  The  thing  was 
finally  completed,  I  believe,  with  union  men. 

The  case  of  the  Northwestern  Yeast  Company,  which  also  came  under  our 
observation;  that  is  on  North  Ashland  avenue.  That  building  was  nearly  ready 
for  the  roof,  and  we  at  once  notified  them  that  we  could  complete  it  with  con- 
tractors who  were  willing  to  go  to  work  on  the  walls  and  complete  them,  but  the 
owner  said  that  he  would  not  allow  anybody  but  union  men  to  complete  the  build- 
ine,  because  if  he  did  so  every  window  in  his  building  would  be  broken;  and  not 
only  that,  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  sell  his  yeast,  oo  that  building  was  fijially 
completed  by  union  men.  So  far  as  our  own  business  is  concerned,  we  have  had 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years  quite  a  number  of  very  annoying  occurrences.  For 
instance,  on  the  McClurg  Building,  215  Wabash  avenue,  when  we  had  the  roofing 
tile  in  place  the  owner  decided  to  make  a  change  and  make  2  or  3  of  the  upi)er 
floors  mto  the  office  portion  of  the  building,  and  introduce  a  large  skylight  to 
light  down  through  the  proposed  hallway  for  these  2  or  8  upper  stories.  We  had 
just  got  the  tile  torn  out  of  the  roof  when  there  was  a  strike  declared  among  the 
shee^metal  workers,  15  days  or  more  in  advance  of  the  time  which  had  been  set 
for  the  signing  up  of  a  contract  or  a  settlement  of  some  dispute  between  them; 
and  that  Duilding  stood  open  there  for,  I  think,  about  6  weeks,  and  we  did  not 
dare  do  anything  with  it,  because  if  we  had,  the  balance  of  the  work — every  man 
would  have  been  pulled  off  the  work.  In  other  words,  a  sympathetic  strike  was 
held  over  us  there,  and  prevented  us  from  doing  anything  to  inclose  that  skylight. 
And  in  the  settlement  of  the  building  we  had  to  pay  $500  to  the  landlord  for  the 
loss  of  rent  for  offices  that  were  delayed  through  the  noncompletion  of  that  sky- 
light; and  it  also  allowed  so  much  dampness  to  x)ermeate  the  building  that  it 
ruined  a  large  amount  of  our  calcimining,  which  was  another  very  large  exx>ense. 
On  that  same  building  we  ran  up  against  the  same  situation  as  regards  setting 
the  mullions  which  was  noticed  last  night — the  fact  that  one  union  claimed  they 
should  set  them  and  another  claimed  they  should  not  set  any.  We  decided  that 
the  ornamental  contractors  should  set  it  and  we  should  set  the  structural  iron 
ourselves — had  to  have  our  men  set  it  in  order  to  avoid  a  dispute,  after  they  had 
wrangled  about  it  for  some  time.  On  this  same  building,  about  the  time  we  were 
to  complete  the  marble  work  in  the  toilet  rooms — there  were  quite  a  number  of 
good-sized  toilet  rooms — a  marble  strike  was  declared,  and  we  were  not  able  to 
complete  that  marble  work  until  about  2  weeks  ago.  The  tenants  moved  in  last 
May  and  took  possession,  and  the  building  was  completed  all  but  the  marble 
work.  We  had  to  put  in  temporary  plumbing  and  temporary  wooden  floors  to 
allow  the  building  to  be  occupied,  and  we  just  completed  that  building  a  very  short 
time  ago.  Since  last  May  tne  building  has  been  standing  there  in  this  uncom- 
pleted condition. 
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We  had  a  contract  for  the  McCormlcks,  one  portion  of  the  McCormick  Works, 
at  the  woodworking  department.  It  is  a  very  large  building.  For  the  rough 
building  it  took  about  5,000,000  brick  and  about  2,250,000  feet  of  yellow  pine 
lumber,  and  some  ironwork,  etc.,  and  we  found  there  for  the  first  time  in  our 
exx>erience  there  was  a  limitation  of  work  in  a  rough  building  like  that.  Of 
course,  that  covered  a  very  big  bill  because  there  was  so  much  labor.  Labor  cost 
a  great  deal  more,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  had  machinery  of  every  kind 
to  nelp  the  work.  The  labor  on  that  work,  both  in  brickwork  and  carpenter,  cost 
us  more  than  ever  before.  We  called  on  our  foreman  there,  and  he  said  that  if 
he  tried  to  invigorate  or  hurry  the  work  he  would  be  fined  by  the  union.  On  the 
Cable  Building,  at  the  comer  of  Wabash  and  Jackson  streets,  a  lO-etory  fireproof 
building,  we  had  a  lot  of  marble  work,  and  we  got  up  against  it  again.  We  let 
that  marble  work  to  Sherman  &  Phelps,  and  they  were  unable  to  ^et  union  men 
tmder  such  terms  as  they  thought  they  should  have.  This  strike  still  continued — 
this  was  in  November — and  we  had  finally  to  take  that  contract  away.  They 
allowed  us,  being  good  friends  of  ours,  to  take  the  contract  awa^from  them;  but 
we  paid  between  $700  and  $800  to  a  man  who  would  do  it  with  union  men.  in  order 
to  not  produce  a  sympathetic  strike.  You  see  as  general  contractors  we  get  it 
from  all  quarters  on  tnis  sympathetic  strike  question.  If  there  is  any  dispute, 
one  can  lay  off  all  the  branches  in  the  building.  The  walking  delegate  can  do 
that.  From  that  you  can  see  that  a  strike  is  produced  on  any  building  for  a  dis- 
pute in  any  one  line  on  almost  any  Question  that  you  can  bring  up. 

The  most  serious  thing  to-day,  I  tnink,  that  we  have  to  contend  against  in  the 
labor  situation  here  is  the  wav  this  sympathetic  strike  question  is  held  over  the 
contractors,  as  so  many  branches,  of  course,  enter  into  this  building.  We  are  at 
the  present  time  engaged  in  erecting  the  Butler  Building,  on  West  Randolph  street 
and  the  Viaduct.  Till  we  p^osted  notices  there,  such  as  were  promulgated  by  the 
building  contractors*  council,  we  were  getting  along  very  well  indeed;  and  when 
we  did  post  the  notices  our  men  informed  us  that  they  should  still  continue  to 
work;  but  the  very  next  d&y  they  went;  the  laborers  "were  told  to  quit.  That 
necessarily  knocked  off  the  bricklayers ,  but  they  have  kept  the  contract.  The  car- 
penters had  to  follow  suit,  as  they  ran  out  of  work.  We  had  with  the  structural- 
iron  men  a  personal  contract.  With  the  other  lines  there  were  no  contracts.  They 
had  all  been  abrogated,  I  believe,  at  the  instigation  of  the  building  trades  council; 
at  least,  they  were  abrogated  and  not  in  force.  But  we  worked  the  iron  men  as 
long  as  there  was  anythmg  possible  for  them  to  do.  They  worked  for  about  2 
weeks  after  we  had  knocked  off  the  other  men,  or  the  other  men  had  ouit.  We 
have  since  proceeded  with  the  work  with  men  who  are  affiliated  with  the  indus- 
"brial  union.  We  notified  the  iron  setters  under  our  personal  agreement  that  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  them  come  back  under  that  agreement  and  proceed 
with  their  branch  of  the  work,  they  not  having  quit,  but  simply  knocked  off, 
because  there  was  no  more  work  for  them  to  do,  and  mere  being  no  dispute  between 
us  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

The  only  i)ossible  dispute  that  could  have  occurred  would  have  been  one  possi- 
bly which  we  did  not  enforce,  because  it  was  in  the  agreement  that  it  should  run 
to  the  expiration,  which  was  May  1, 1  think — was  the  Saturday  half  holiday. 
We  do  not  give  it  at  all,  because  we  simply  work  under  the  rules  which  had  been 

gromulgated  the  year  before.  When  we  notified  them  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
ave  them  proceed  with  the  work,  they  said  they  could  not  do  so  because  they 
were  on  a  sympathetic  strike.  The  sympathetic  strike  was  in  all  the  agreements 
which  had  been  signed  before — ^that  tney  were  not  in  any  way  to  be  disturbed  or 
did  not  interfere  with  the  agreement  when  a  sympathetic  strike  was  called  and 
they  were  obliged  to  knock  off.  The  consequence  was  that  we  never  could  be 
sure  for  five  mmutes  that  we  had  a  gang  of  men  in  any  branch  or  the  whole 
work.  We  were  forced  to  sublet  that  ironwork,  not  being  able  to  get  iron  men. 
We  sublet  that  iron  work  to  people  who  could  do  it — ^the  Holland  CJonstxuction 
Company.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  started  to  set  that  work  or  not  yet. 
We  are  working  at  the  present  time  about  80  men  on  that  building  in  different 
branches,  all  affiliated  with  the  industrial  union.  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  a 
crowd  that  congregates  over  at  that  building.  They  had  night  before  last — ^I  am 
not  informed  how  it  was  last  night — about  400  men;  but  I  want  to  say  that  the 
men  are  takeh  away  from  that  building  every  night.  The  contractors*  council 
keeps  special  policemen  inside  the  building  to  take  care  of  it,  and  a  city  force  is 
sent  there  of  detectives  and  policemen  every  night  in  sufficient  number  to  sur- 
round ail  the  men  who  are  working  there  and  take  them  away  from  that  building. 
That  occurs  every  night.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  men  who  have 
been  singled  out  from  time  to  time  and  badly  beaten,  but  the^  have  courage 
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enoogh  to  come  back  and  go  to  work;  and,  as  I  say,  onr  gang  has  been  increasing 
all  tne  time,  both  in  nerve  and  in  nnmber  and  in  the  qnafity  of  their  work.  I 
think  that  is  all,  gentlemen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eenendt.)  Do  you  belong  to  any  other  association  than  the  build- 
ing contractors*  council? — ^A.  What  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Any  other  organization  which  is  subordinate  to  this?— A.  Yes;  we  belong 
to  the  master  carpenters,  the  carpenters  and  builders*  association,  and  the  Chi> 

T  Master  Masons  and  Builders^  Association. 
Did  you  have  any  relations  with  what  is  called  the  architectural  iron 
league?    Was  that  an  association  of  ironmasters  in  Chicago? — A.  There  is  such 
an  association;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  and  its  wokings? — A.  We  do  not  deal  with 
them. 

Q.  You  do  not  deal  with  them? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  buy  our  steel  direct  from  Car- 
negie^r  whoever  makes  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  belong  to  the  master  masons*  association? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  agreement  with  the  bricklayers  that  you  would  employ 
onlyunion  men  and  they  should  not  work  for  anybody  outside  your  association? — 
A.  There  was  such  an  agreement  as  that,  sir,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say. 

Q.  You  were  a  party  to  it,  were  you?— A.  We  were  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion. I  must  confess  that  I  never  believed  in  it  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  agreement,  and  I  certainly  should  be  very  stronglv 
opposed  to  any  such  agreement  ever  being  put  in  force  again.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a«proper  tlung. 

Q.  i>o  you  consider  that  a  conspiracy  against  the  right  of  other  men  who  are 
not  in  your  association? — ^A.  I  think  to  some  extent  it  could  be  considered  so;  yes. 

Q.  Has  your  association  any  arrangement  with  the  brick  supply  men*s  associa- 
tion by  which  you  get  bricks  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  anyone  not  in  your  associa- 
tion can  get  them? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so,  except  as  it  might  apply  to  owners. 
What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  there  is  a  trade  discount. 

Q.  A  trade  discount?— A.  A  discount.  If  you  pay  your  bill  within  a  certain 
time  you  get  a  discount. 

Q.  Have  vou  not  an  understanding  that  independent  owners  or  contractors  do 
not  get  the  benefit  of  what  you  call  tne  trade  discount?— A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.  Have  you  not  an  agreement  by  which  your  association  will  buy  brick  only 
from  certain  parties? — A.  We  have  been  told  that  if  we  bought  brick  from  certain 
parties  we  should  get  a  certain  discount. 

Q.  Certain  discount? — A.  -I  have  never  known  about  any  agreement.  We  buy 
all  our  brick,  anyway,  from  one  concern,  and  I  only  want  to  say.  so  far  as  the 
material  situation  is  concerned,  that  all  material  in  Chicago — and  I  have  figured 
pretty  much  all  over  the  country — all  material,  I  think,  is  cheai>er  than  it  is  in 
any  other  place  in  the  country. 

^.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Harding,  who  owns  many  stores  and  tenement  houses  in 
Chicago?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  that  the  independent  contractor  has  the  same  advantage  in 
buying  brick  that  you  have?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  no  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject wnatsoever.  I  know  that  he  can  buy  material  and  does  buy  it  and  gets 
ahead  with  his  work.  I  do  know  that  a  large  part  of  the  independent  contract- 
ors— ^I  have  been  told  by  material  men;  that  is  my  only  way  of  receiving  the 
information — that  they  were  very  largpely  men  to  whom  they  would  only  sell  for 
cash.  That  is  all  I  kaow  about  the  independents.  I  do  not  know  that  I  know 
any  of  the  men  who  are  members  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Falkenau,  who  spoke  first  last  night,  said  that  we  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  eicperience  in  settling  strikes  by  purchase.  That  is  not  the  language,  but  they 
could  settle  it  for  a  consideration  with  the  walking  delegate.  Have  you  had  any 
experience  in  that  line?— A.  I  never  paid  a  dollar  to  a  walking  delegate  in  that 
line. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it?— A.  I  never  gave  anybody  an 
opportunity  to  give  me  an  opjmrtunity  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  might  have  had?— A.  I  know  it  has  been  done 
of  my  own  knowledge,  yes;  but  I  have  never  done  it. 

§.  Can  you  tell  something  about  the  circumstances?- A.  I  should  not  care  to. 
.  Is  it  a  common  belief  among  the  contractors  in  Chicago  that  they  may  settle 
strikes  it  that  way  or  have  men  go  back  to  work? — A.  I  think  it  is.  I  have  heard 
men  so  express  themselves.  I  have  acquaintance  with  only  2  or  8  men  who  are 
connected  with  the  union,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  strictly  honest,  honorable 
men.    I  have  heard,  of  course,  of  many  instances  where  this  thing  has  occurred. 
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Q.  Ton  know  of  no  instances  the  circumstances  in  regard  to  which  yon  wonM 
give  to  the  commission? — A.  No,  sir. 

9.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  J  should  like  to  know  a  little  about  this  industrial 
umon.  Is  that  another  labor  organization?— A.  It  is  a  labor  organization  that  is 
duly  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Q.  And  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  trades  union?— A.  I  believe  not;  not 
witn  the  building  traaes  council.    That  is  a  trades  union. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  trade  union?— A.  But  in  no  way  affiliated  with  the  building 
traaes  council. 

Or  with  the  federation  of  labor?— A.  I  believe  not. 

What  is  the  object,  if  you  know,  of  the  industrial  union?— A.  Simply  formed 
to  give  men  work.  They  have  passed  resolutions,  as  I  understand  it,  under  which 
they  agree  to  go  to  work  under  the  roles  that  were  promulgated  by  the  building 
contractors*  council,  and  they  are  working  imder  such  rules  and  are  recdving 
the  wages  which  were  posted  by  the  contractors. 

S\.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  number  that  they  now  have  on  their 
?— A.  I  would  only  know  from  hearsay,  and  my  knowledge  would  not  be  of 
any  use  to  you,  I  think,  because  it  would  only  be  a  guess. 

Q.  Well,  your  information,  your  belief? — ^A.  I  have  understood  there  are  about 
2,000  men  now  affiliated  with  the  council. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Is  this  industrial  union  an  opposition  xmion  to  the  trade 
unions  that  belong  to  the  building  trades  council? — ^A.  It  is  in  so  far,  as  I  say,  that 
they  are  working  under  our  rules — yes. 

Q.  They  do  not  affiliate  with  the  building  trades  council? — ^A.  They  dj^  not 
afBIiate  nor  work  under  the  building  trades  council,  nor  under  the  domination  of 
the  walking  delegates. 

Q.  Do  they  have  walking  delegates? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  do;  no,  sir;  in  fact 
I  am  quite  sure  they  do  not. 

Q.  Are  they  working  under  substantially  the  same  terms,  the  same  hours,  and 
the  same  rate  of  wages,  as  the  trade  union  men  were  working?— A.  Ebcactly  the 
same. 

Q.  Before  this  strike?— A.  Just  exactly  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  they 
work  a  full  day  on  Saturday  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Is  there  a  feeling  of  hostility  in  your  association  toward  those  bmlding  con- 
tractors who  did  not  join  you? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir.  I  think  that  they 
are  hardly  considered  of  enough  moment  to  receive  hostility  from  our  people; 
they  do  not  do  enough.  No,  sir;  if  I  understand  the  matter,  they  do  not  do  more 
than  from  2  to  8  per  cent  of  the  work  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Are  they  regarded  as  scabs  in  a  way? — A.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir. 

Cj.  How  many  building  contractors  are  there  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  do  you 
know? — ^A.  Well,  I  only  know  those  that  I  understand  are  affiliated  with  the  • 
building  contractors'  council— in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  belong  to  the  orgsmization? — ^A.  I 
am  not  informed  as  to  that.    I  think  there  are  a  great  many  outside  of  that. 

Q.  Have  you  an  understanding  or  agreement  or  a  combination  with  dealers  in 
building  materials  which  in  its  operation  practicidly  amounts  tcf  a  boycott  to 
other  dealers? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  to  buy  your  building  material  of  certain  dealers? — ^A.  WeU, 
we  always  do  buy  of  certain  dealers. 

Q.  And  have  those  dealers  a  union  of  their  own  or  a  combination?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  certain  other  dealers  excluded  from  that  combination? — A.  I  do  not 
know.    How  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Q.  I  understand  there  is  a  combination  or  understanding  among  certain  dealers 
in  building  supplies  and  material,  and  certain  other  dealers  in  the  same  supplies 
and  material  are  excluded  from  this  combination?— A.  There  may  have  been  men 
who  would  not  join  any  combination.    I  am  not  informed  as  to  that  generally. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  Imow  plainly,  if  possible,  is  if  there  are  men,  say,  who  deal 
in  oricks  or  other  building  material,  who  are  not  patronized  by  the  .building 
contractors*  association  because  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  belong  to  thi  dealers* 
combination?— A.  I  think  to-day,  sir,  you  can  buy  material  from  any  man  in 
Chicago  you  wish  to. 

Q.  Can  the  building  contractors  who  are  in  the  association  buy  anywhere  and 
of  anybody  they  please? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  they  can. 

Q.  Is  there  an  arrangement  by  which  it  is  to  their  advantage,  however,  to  deal 
with  certain  men  who  are  in  the  combination?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  all  dealers  in  building  materials  and  supplies  extend  this  discount  which 
has  been  spoken  of  heretofore?— A.  They  may  not,  but  they  would  make  a  net 
price  in  billing  it  which  would  amount  to  exactly  the  same  thing.    As  I  under- 
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stand,  this  trade  disconnt  was  inangarated  in  order  to  insure  the  prompt  payment 
of  bills. 

Q.  It  has  been  alleged  here  that  there  are  firms  engaged  in  the  manufactare  or 
sale  of  bnilding  material,  bricks,  for  instance,  ui)on  whom  a.  practical  boycott  is 
instituted  by  tne  contractors'  association,  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  deal- 
ers' combination  and  have  no  inside  agreement  or  arrangement  with  the  con- 
tractors. Is  that  a  fact? — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  this,  that  if  I  wanted 
to  buy  material  from  any  man  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  go  and  buy  it  to-day  with- 
out regard  to  anybody  or  anything.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  any  agreement  of  any  kind.  I  know  of  nothing  that  would  bind  me 
or  in  any  way  compel  me  to  buy  material  from  any  man  against  any  other.  I 
would  ffo  out  in  the  market  and  buy  where  I  could  buy  the  best  and  cheapest 
material. 

Q.  You  are  at  liberty  as  a  member  of  the  association  to  buy  where  you  please 
and  of  whom  you  please?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  can  you  negotiate  practically  as  favorable  terms  with  all  the  dealers  in 
bunding  material  and  supplies? — ^A.  Oh,  there  are  some  little  differences  as  to 
location  in  different  parts  of  the  city  that  would  operate  on  one  dealer  as  against 
another;  but  outside  of  them,  yes. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  inside  agreement  with  any  dealers  in  materials  and  supplies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  association?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  only  say  for 
myself,  if  I  want  to  go  out,  I  will  go  out  anywhere  and  buy  material  from  any 
man  in  the  city  of  Cnica^,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anything  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  Does  an^  combination  or  any  set  of  men  dealing  in  builoing  supplies  con- 
tribute anything  into  the  treasury  of  the  building  contractor's  council? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  nature  of  a  discount  or  a  per  cent  of  sales? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  state  that  an  independent  contractor  or  builder,  not  a  member  of 
vour  association,  can  buy  as  cheaply,  his  credit  being  equally  good,  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  builders'  association? — A.  I  believe  so;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  remedy  for  the  difficultitis  that  confront  you  and  the  public 
at  this  time?— A.  I  think  there  is  only  one  remedy. 

Q.  What  is  that?— A.  1  have  been  in  this  thing  from  the  start.  I  think  we 
have  got  to  do  away  with  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  will  cure  the  difficulty? — ^A.  I  think  we  can  then  have 
permanent  arrangements  with  the  different  unions  which  will  be  lived  up  to  in  a 
good  straightforward  manner,  as  they  have  in  former  years,  and  that  business 
will  go  along  smoothly. 

(^.  Is  not  this  central  trades  council  a  development  of  the  sentiment  which 
insists  on  the  individual  unions  which  go  to  make  it  up? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  Has  it  different  separate  arbitrary  powers  not  possessed  by  the  individual 
umons? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  made  up  of  delegates  of  the  individual  unions?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  delegates  instructed  when  they  are  sent  to  the  central  trades  coun- 
cil?— A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.    I  do  not  know  their  workings. 

<^.  Is  not  the  central  council  representative  of  a  great  number  of  individual 
unions?  If  it  got  a  policy  not  in  consonance  with  the  jwlicy  desired  by  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  tne  unions ^A.  (Interruptin|g.)  Well,  it  depends  on  how 

le  individual  unions  is  obtained,  possibly,  to 


the  consonance  of  the  opinion  of  the  ; 

some  extent,  as  to  what  that  may  mean.    If  I  am  correctly  informed,  that  is  lield 

in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few  men  in  each  union.    Consequently,  it  is  not 

the  opinion  of  the  body  of  men  that  goes  forth  to  the  world  as  the  union  opinions. 

If  I  am  misinformed,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  corrected,  but  that  is  my 

understanding. 

Q.  You  thmk  that  the  men  in  the  subordinate  lodges  or  unions  debate  the 
questions  which  concern  them  and  pass  ujwn  them?— A.  They  are  there,  sir,  to 
say  what  they  think. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  central  council  of  your  own  or^^ization  useful  in  acting 
for  the  individual  associations,  as  concentrating  the  wish  and  desire  and  purpose 
of  the  individual  organizations?— A.  The  centraJ  council  would  never  have  been 
formed,  and  never  would  have  been  possible,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  conditions 
which  exist  to-day  in  the  building  trades. 

Q.  Does  it  not  facilitate  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  all  the  associations?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  To  have  a  head  to  which  all  matters  can  be  referred?— A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  no  advantage? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so  in  the  least,  except  as  it  com- 
bats this  principle  of  the  building  trades  coimcil.  OoooIp 

igi  ize     y  g 
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Q.  Is  the  existence  of  your  individnal  organizations  and  of  your  central  body 
resnltant  from  the  organization  of  the  labor  unions?— A.  I  think  so,  entirely. 

Q.  Have  they  existed  also  contemx)oraneonsly  with  the  labor  anions? — A.  No; 
they  have  not.  I  think  that  the  labor  unions  were  started  very  many  years  before 
these  organizations  of  contractors  were  started  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  organization  of  the  contractors  is  a  logical  result  of  the 
organization  of  labor?— A.  You  mean  of  the  contractors'  council  or  the  con- 
tractors' association? 

Q.  No;  of  the  contractors,  their  individual  organization? — ^A.  Tes;  it  has  been 
forced  upon  the  men  for  self -protection. 

J.  You  find  it  beneficial  to  act  together,  do  you? — A.  Yes. 
.  In  preserving  your  interests  and  protecting  and  advancing  them? — A.  Yes. 
.  You  see  no  otner  way  to  alleviate  present  conditions  and  correct  existing 
8  in  relation  to  the  matters  we  are  discussing  except  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
building  trades  council?— A.  That  is  my  solution  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  legislation  which  you  think  would  be  beneficial,  or  any 
other  method  or  plan? — A.  If  there  was  any  legislation  that  could  make  men 
honest,  I  think  that  legislation  could  probably  be  made  very  effective:  but  unfor- 
tunately it  has  never  proved  very  effective  in  that  respect.  If  men  will  not  keep 
their  word  their  agreement  is  of  no  use. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  contro- 
versy allege  the  same  condition  of  affairs  with  respect  to  the  contractors— that 
they  do  not  keep  their  word  or  live  up  to  their  agreement?— A.  Well,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  that.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  Of  course  there  may  be  individual 
cases,  as  there  always  will  be  and  always  have  been,  where  men  do  not  live  upto 
their  a^eements.  There  may  be  men  who  will  not,  but  they  are  but  few.  Be- 
fore this  thing  came  up  I  had  had  very  little  to  do  witb  the  association's  work. 
In  fact,  I  had  been  a  very  busy  man,  had  not  had  the  time,  but  I  had  found  out 
in  visiting  these  organizations  of  which  I  am  a  member,  the  master  masons  and 
the  master  carpenters,  that  there  were  men  who  did  not  live  up  to  the  agree- 
ments in  our  association.  I  regret  very  much  to  say  it,  but  it  was  a  fact.  And 
I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  only  way  that  I  could  defend  the  keeping  intact 
of  the  builmng  contractors'  council  and  the  dissolution  of  the  building  trades' 
council  would  be  that  we  should  enforce  absolutely  and  strictly  the  rules  which 
should  be  laid  down,  and  see  that  every  man  carried  them  out. 

Q.  Is  not  the  central  trades  council  necessary  also  for  the  same  puri)oae? — A. 
No,  sir.  I  believe  we  can  effect  it  by  penalties  if  we  have  proper  agreements 
through  arbitration,  which  always  has  been  in  force,  with  the  separate  unions,  and 
then  I  see  no  reason  on  earth  for  any  building  trades  council.  They  nave 
always  .been  a  disturbing  element  and  always  will  be  and  always  would  be. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  blame  them.  They  rose  to  power  very  quickly,  and  were 
men,  very  many  of  them,  at  least,  who  had  not  been  used  to  wielding:  power,  and 
they  simply  lost  their  heads.  They  did  not  think  there  was  anything  on  esxth 
that  could  stop  them.  That  was  very  unfortunate.  It  was  said  here  last  night 
in  the  history  of  the  agreement  which  was  entered  into  with  these  men  for  a 
permanent  arbitration  board,  which  they  did  not  qualify  on — as  we  understand, 
mstructions  were  sent  to  the  individual  unions  along  with  the  agreement  not  to 
ratify  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  Madden  agreement? — ^A.  That  was  the  Madden  agreement, 
yes;  it  was  an  ag^^eement  for  a  permanent  arbitration  board. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  instituted  any  suits  at  law  against  men  who 
have  interfered  with  your  business,  and  in  your  opinion  unlawfully? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  question  whether  that  would  avail  us  anything  if  we  did. 
It  would  be  an  exceedingly  hard  thing  to  prove,  probably,  and  I  think  altogether 
it  would  be  too  troublesome  an  undertaking. 

Q.  Why  would  it  be  hard  to  prove?— A.  There  would  be  a  greaX  many  things 
that  would  enter  into  it,  I  suppose.  We  have  never  taken  it  up  and  never  given 
it  a  thought. 

J.  Why  not  give  it  a  thought?— A.  That  might  be  a  good  thing.  We  have  simply 
ered  along  with  the  rest,  and  we  have  suffered  so  long  and  so  much  that  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  it  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  do,  for  the  contractors'  sake  and  the 
laboring  men's  sake.  We  believe  the  time  has  come  to  help  a  man  and  make  Mm 
a  little  more  independent.  He  is  not  an  independent  man  to-day;  he  is  not  his 
own  man;  he  works  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  at  the  dictate  of  the  walking 
delegate.    He  can  not  say  5  mmutes  of  the  day  that  he  can  work. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  fundamental  principle  of  popular  government  that  it  is  and  must 
be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men? — ^A.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so,  but  it  is 
not  carried  out  in  that  way  in  this  city  to-day. 
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Q.  Is  not  the  best  way  to  protect  i)ersonal  liberty  to  enforce  the  law? — A.  Yes, 
that  is  a  pretty  good  way  to  do  it  if  yon  can  do  it. 
Q.  Why  not  iry  it?— A.  Well,  as  I  say,  we  have  never  thon^ht  of  trjring  it. 
Q.  In  your  opinion,  are  person  and  property  and  opportunity  to  earn  a  living 

{'eopardized  in  the  building  trades  in  Chicago  by  existing  labor  conditions?— A. 
do  not  think  anybody  could  gainsay  that.  It  is  an  absolute  fact.  If  we  had 
time  I  should  like  to  have  this  Commission  visit  the  Butler  building  and  see  the 
gathering  of  men  there  when  the  men  are  taken  away  at  ni^ht — ^hooting,  veiling, 
trying  to  intimidate  in  every  way  possible.  It  would  be  a  httle  matter  of  educa- 
tion to  see  800  or  400  men  gathered  around  a  building  to  hoot  at  men  pursuing 
their  peaceful  callings. 

Q.  Is  that  going  on  every  day?— A.  Yes;  every  day.  The  iwlice  and  detectives 
take  those  men  away  from  the  building  not  one  day,  but  every  day. 

Q.  Can  not  those  gatherings  be  broken  up? — ^A.  They  are  not  broken  up.  We 
have  requested  that  they  should  be  broken  up,  but  they  are  not. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  law  is  not  enforced  by  the  authorities?- A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  care  to  go  into  that.  The  situation  speaks  for  itself.  I  do  not  care 
to  have  anything  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  situation  is  as  it  is.  It  does  not 
look  a^thougn  there  was  any  law  on  the  subject  at  all. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.  ,  March  SO,  1900, 
TESTIMOlfT  Of  MR.  A.  W.  BONNEB. 

Floor  Tile  and  Ornamental  Mosaic  Contractor. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  30, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  8.12  p.  m.,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bonner  was 
sworn  as  a  witness  and  testified  as  foUows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name. — ^A.  A.  W.  Bonner. 

Q.  Fost-office  address.— A.  No.  2619  South  State  8treet,_Chicago. 

Q.  Occupation. — ^A.  Contractor. 

Q.  In  what  particular  line? — ^A.  Tile  and  mosaic;  floor  tile  and  ornamental' 
mosaic. 

You  are  a  member  of  the  building  contractors'  council?— A.  Yes. 
We  should  be  happy  to  have  you  make  a  statement  in  your  own  way  on  the 
industrial  condition  here  from  the  standpoint  of  your  industry. — A.  I  nave  sat 
here  and  heard  so  much  said  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  miaJce 
any  statement  without,  in  some  particulars,  covering  the  ground  already  covered 
by  those  who  have  testified  before  me.  Of  course  you  understand  at  the  present 
time  there  is  an  industrial  condition  in  the  building  line  in  Chicago  which  is 
probably  unique.  We  had  in  Chicago  prior  to  a  few  years  ago  labor  unions 
which  to  a  ^eat  extent  acted  independently  of  one  another.  I  never  had  any 
difficulty  with  them,  and  in  fact  I  might  say  that  I  never  had  trouble  with  the 
building  trades  council,  as  an  individual.  I  have  been  brought  into  trouble  with 
them  through  sympathetic  action  on  their  part. 

I  think  the  only  thing  I  could  give  of  any  interest  to  you  would  be  on  the  line 
of  what  the  effect  on  the  general  condition  of  affairs,  local  and  national,  of  an 
organization  of  the  kind  that  exists  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time  will  be. 
When  the  thing  got  into  such  a  condition  that  the  dealers  in  mantels  and  tiles 
in  Chicago  had  to  get  together,  they  asked  me  to  join  them  in  forming  an  asso- 
ciation. I  refused.  The  organization  was  a  failure.  They  ran  for  a  few  years 
longer  and  the  conditions  got  a  little  bit  worse.  They  again  tried  to  form  an 
organization.  They  again  asked  me  to  join  them  and  I  again  refused.  The 
thmg  went  on  for  about  a  year  longer  ana  conditions  commenced  to  get  a  little 
worse,  and  I  commenced  to  feel  it  a  little  bit  myself,  and  of  course,  self-pres- 
ervation being  the  first  law  of  nature,  I  went  in  to  see  what  they  wanted  to  do. 
We  formed  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  acting  in  unison  against  the 
community  that  worked  for  us.  We  made  an  agreement  with  them,  a  collective 
agreement — one  agreement  for  the  mantel  and  tile  dealers'  association  and  one 
for  the  tile  setters  and  mosaic  layers'  union ;  also  with  their  helpers.  By  this  time 
they  had  become  affiliated  with  the  buildihg  trades  council.  The  agreement 
went  along  for  a  little  while  until  they  commenced  to  place  fines  on  the  members 
of  the  mantel  and  tile  dealers'  association  for  acts  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
For  instance,  there  was  Hawes  &  Dodd,  24  Adams  street.    They  were  setting  a 
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vestibTile  np  on  the  Lake  Shore,  aboat  5  miles  from  their  place  of  business.  They 
sent  out  a  tile  setter  and  his  helper.  They  were  working  in  the  little  vestibule. 
Of  course  the  employer  does  not  go  near  these  buildings  once  in  a  hundred  days, 
except  to  see  whether  it  is  in  good  condition  after  it  is  completed.  Some  time 
during  the  day  the  mosaic  layer  or  tile  setter  for  some  reason  or  other  left  his 
work  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  helper,  in  the  absence  of  the  setter,  started  to 
tear  the  paper — ^the  dampness  takes  it  off  and  leaves  the  mosaic.  In  doing  that 
a  few  of  the  pieces  stuck  to  the  paper.  He  picked  those  off  and  put  them  back 
in  the  cement.  About  that  time  the  walking  delegate  came  to  the  door  and  saw 
him.  He  did  not  remonstrate  with  the  man;  called  his  attention  to  what  he  was 
doin^,  and  walked  off  and  fined  the  concern  $50  for  having  the  helper  set  that 
mosaic.  We  refused  to  allow  the  man  to  -pay  it.  We  threatened  to  lock  them  all 
out  and  quit  the  business. 

Then  they  went  after  the  Interior  Wood  Working  Company.  I  think  they  are 
on  Wabash  avenue,  just  south  of  Congress  street.  They  naa  an  old  man  woik- 
ing  for  them,  probably  60  years  old,  and  they  had  a  rule  in  a  part  of  their  agree- 
ment that  all  men  over  50  years  old  could  work  for  $3.50  a  day.  This  man  had 
reached  the  age  probably  of  60,  somewhere  about  that,  and  they  passed  a  special 
rule  in  their  union  that  they  would  allow  him  to  work,  as  a  case  or  charity;  so  he 
went  to  work  for  this  concern,  and  after  he  had  worked  there  for  several  weeks 
they  came  back  and  demanded  $3.50  a  day  for  him.  He  had  been  working  for 
$2.50.  They  had  a  clause  in  their  contract  for  arbitration  in  all  these  cases.  In 
no  case  was  arbitration  allowed.  It  was  on  the  mandate  of  the  walking  delegate. 
On  the  spur  of  the  moment  the  fine  comes  and  you  don't  get  any  men  if  you  don^ 
X)ay  it.  They  fined  the  Interior  Wood  Working  ComiMtny  a  hundred  doUars.  We 
sent  the  communications  to  the  union.  The  walking  delegate  suppressed  them; 
would  not  read  them  to  the  union;  and  we  told  them  through  our  officer  several 
times — sent  them  conmiunications — that  they  would  have  to  put  the  man  Imck 
on  his  work  or  there  would  be  trouble.  They  did  not  do  it  and  we  locked  them 
out  for  6  weeks.  I  must  say  that  prior  to  that  the  contractors  had  individual  con- 
tracts with  the  unions.  When  this  came  to  a  settlement  we  refused  to  sign  anymore 
individual  a^eements  with  them.  You  must  have  a  joint  agreement.  That  is 
what  we  insisted  on.  The  question  went  on  for  3  or  4  weeks.  Nothing  could  be 
done  but  slugging.  They  did  not  allow  even  the  employer  to  work  hiniself .  One 
employer  went  to  the  north  side  and  was  working.  Two  men  came  in,  one  on  ont. 
side  and  one  on  the  other.  He  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  them.  One  hit  him  on 
the  head  with  a  piece  of  pipe  and  cut  his  head  open  and  put  him  in  the  hoe^tal. 
They  organized  a  squad  that  goes  out  on  bicycles  to  slug  and  disapi)ear  quickly. 
Those  are  facts  that  nobody  can  controvert.  When  the  question  of  tins  settlement 
came  it  had  been  referred  to  me,  as  a  member  of  the  mantel  and  tile  dealers'  associa- 
tion, and  I  stated  I  would  take  the  case  in  hand  if  the  rest  of  the  d^ers  would  keep 
their  hands  off.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  commission  this,  that  when 
we  went  into  this  thing  I  believed  it  was  a  case  of  self-preservation.  The  laws  did 
not  give  us  any  protection.  We  were  thrown  on  our  own  resi)onsibilitie6,  just  the 
same  as  if  we  were  defending  ourselves  against  a  band  of  highway  robbers  on  the 
highway.  We  had  to  do  it.  I  claimed,  when  it  came  to  a  case  of  that  kind,  we 
were  justified  in  doin^  things  even  if  they  were  not  legally  within  the  law.  I  said, 
**  Gkntiemen,.  turn  this  case  over  to  me."  I  went  down  to  the  office  and  threw  my 
chair  back  and  put  my  feet  on  my  desk  and  said,  **  Gtentiemen,  when  you  want  to 
sign  this  in  writing  come  down  nere  and  do  it;  but  I  will  not  do  a  thing  until  you 
do."    They  signed  it. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  citizens  of  Chicago  should  have  no  fear  of  the  kodak 
or  the  wrecking  crew!  This  is  the  time  for  the  citizens  of  Chicago  to  come  to  the 
front  and  determine  at  once  whether  the  laws  of  this  land  are  for  one  class  and 
not  for  another;  whether  a  society  called  the  building  trades  council  can  within 
itself  do  that  which  if  put  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States  would  pro- 
duce a  revolution  inside  of  one  week!  These  conditions  prevail  here  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  brought  about  an  organization,  a  contractors'  council,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  which  I  do  not  think  would  have  been  possible  if  the  conditions 
had  not  got  so  extremely  bad  that  the  Molly  McGuires  in  Pennsylvania  never,  in 
their  pakniest  days,  cotdd  compare  with  them.  They  had  not  learned  the  finesse 
of  the  times.  I  was  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  time  of  the  Molly  McGuires. 
They  had  never  attained  such  finesse  in  doing  these  thing  as  the  walking  dele- 
gates of  the  building  trades  council  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  They  have  mtu^ered 
men  in  their  own  halls  and  on  the  streets;  slugged  them,  their  own  members,  and 
driven  them  from  the  city,  and  driven  business  men  out  of  the  city.  I  think 
myself  that  most  of  this  is  done  through  a  great  deal  of  thoughtlessness.  I 
think  they  do  not  really  think  they  are  doing  wrong,  and  the  great  mass  of 
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workmen  do  not  know  anything  abont  it.  The  workman  is  intimidated  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  is  afraid  to  say  to  his  partner  in  any  branch  of  the  trade  what  his 
feelings  are,  if  opposed  to  those  in  authority.  I  wonld  not  like  to  say  the^r  actually 
send  men  ont  to  do  it,  but  the  men  do  it  thinking  they  have  a  ri^ht  to  do  it.  They 
have  an  idea  that  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands  on  certain  conditions  in  a 
building  is  a  laboring  man,  bnt  nobody  else  is  a  laboring  man,  and  if  anybody 
does  things  that  don%  meet  his  ideas  he  has  a  right  to  go  ont  and  use  a  clnb  or 
piece  of  gas  pipe  to  sing  him,  and  has  got  a  right  to  picket  yonr  shop  or  home. 

If  snch  a  tning  can  be  sustained  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  if  an  organ- 
ization can  be  brought  together  to  picket  your  home,  I  want  to  know  if  that  is 
not  pretty  near  as  bad  as  having  a,  highwayman  stop  the  coach  on  the  highway? 
If  that  is  law,  if  that  can  not  be  stopped,  I  don't  see  any  use  of  putting  laws  on 
the  statute  books  against  mobs,  riots,  and  intimidation.  Men  nave  a  right  to 
organize  and  demand  wages;  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  work  for  me  and  all  that; 
but  if  men  can  organize  to  stop  other  men  from  doing  work  or  going  peaceably 
about  their  different  vocations.  They  went  to  the  north  side  here  on  Wilson 
avenue,  and  split  a  man's  head  open;  and  twenty  of  them  came>in  and  swore  that 
the  man  charged  was  in  Fort  Wayne,  working  on  the  freight  house  at  the  time. 
There  was  a  preponderance  of  evidence  against  a  man  who  was  half -murdered. 
They  knocked  a  man  senseless  on  the  street;  policeman  catches  a  man  kicking  him 
and  knocking  him  all  over  the  street.  Because  that  man  was  in  a  senseless  condi- 
tion and  could  not  identify  the  man,  the  prisoner  was  discharged.  Another  man 
on  the  north  side  was  charged  with  assaulting  a  man.  On  the  witness  stand  he 
admits  he  struck  the  man — ^almost  killed  him.  Six  men  come  from  the  bricklayers' 
hall  and  each  one  goes  and  swears  one  after  the  other  that  the  man  was  in  the 
bricklayers'  hall;  the  whole  six  of  them.  All  stood  up  and  perjured  themselves. 
That  is  the  way  they  run  this  organization.  As  I  said  beiore,  gentlemen,  these 
things  are  done,  and  if  there  is  no  way  to  lead  these  men  to  understand  that  they 
have  no  more  right  to  do  those  things  than  the  doctors  and  the  lawyers  and  the 
business  men  themselves,  there  is  bound  to  be  revolution  in  this  country.  It  can 
not  be  stopped.  The  men  are  foolish;  they  are  injuring  themselves.  The  contract 
I  have  in  my  pocket — I  do  not  wish  to  produce  this  contract  unless  I  understand 
it  will  be  returned  to  me;  it  don't  belong  to  me;  it  belongs  to  the  organization. 
Here  I  have  a  contract  which  we  were  forced  to  sign  ana  which  I  am  ashamed 
my  name  is  attached  to,  as  an  American  citizen.  1  did  it  under  stress  of  emer- 
gency, as  all  these  thiuKs  came  to  us.  We  gave  away  to  that,  until  there  were  so 
many  of  them  we  could  go  no  further.  Here  is  one  that  stops  an  American  from 
ever  going  into  business  for  himself.  This  contract  stops  any  tile  setter  from 
being  a  business  man  in  his  own  trade.  It  stops  me,  who  learned  the  trade  as  an 
American,  from  handling  tools;  it  stops  me  from  teaching  my  son  the  trade;  I  can 
not  even  teach  him  by  letting  him  mto  the  union,  because  the  union  won't  let 
him  in. 

Q.  Because  he  is  your  son? — A.  If  he  is  a  tile  setter's  son  he  can  not  get  in. 

Cj.  (Bjr  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  furnish  a  copy  of  that  to  the  commission?— A. 
Yes;  I  will  have  one  struck  off  for  you.  No  apprentice  is  allowed  in  this  business 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  There  is  no  apprentice  in  our  line,  and  I  am  very  credit- 
ably informed  there  is  not  one  in  New  York.  There  has  not  been  a  man 
allowed  to  join  this  union  in  about  5  years.  It  is  a  close  corporation.  Nobody 
gets  in.  When  a  tile  setter  comes  into  this  town  and  I  hire  him  and  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  union,  they  will  give  him  a  privilege  of  some  kind  to  workxmtil  his 
application  is  passed  on.  They  will  inunediately  run  off  to  where  som&one  has 
three  or  four  or  five  men  workmg  and  steal  one  and  bring  him  down  and  put  him 
in  his  place,  and  thus  run  him  out  of  town. 

This  stops  my  children  from  getting  into  the  trade.  It  stops  the  man  himself 
from  going  into  business.  It  doesn't  allow  the  employer  to  handle  the  tools.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  when  the  employee  goes  into  business  prob- 
ably 90  per  cent  of  his  capital  is  ability  to  do  his  own  work.  He  can  get  credit 
for  his  material ,  but  he  can  not  get  credit  for  his  labor.  If  he  has  not  the  money 
he  can  not  get  it.    It  stops  him  n:om  going  into  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Does  it  specifically  do  that?— A.  No;  it  stops  him  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  contract  is  drawn  up.  It  says  no  member  of  the  mantel  and 
tile  dealers'  association  shall  handle  tools.  It  allows  for  no  apprentices.  There 
is  not  an  apprentice  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Now  we  nave  another  here  which  is  for  laborers.  We  can  make  a  laborer  in 
abont  fifteen  minutes,  though  that  is  a  simple  thing.  The  only  thing  in  this 
that  I  am  ashamed  of— my  name  is  attached  to  both  of  these  agreements^as  pres- 
ident of  the  mantel  and  tile  dealers'  association— is  that  I  have  allowed  myself  to 
sign  my  rights  of  citizenship  away.  ^  r 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  A.  L.  Habrib.)  Why  did  yon?— A.  I  don't  believe  in  gentiemen 
coming  here,  whether  contractors  or  othemrise,  and  trying  to  deny  what  they  did 
in  the  past.  I  was,  i>robably,  in  some  instances  really  jnst  as  much  to  blame  as 
the  others.  We  did  it  because  we  had  to  have  these  men.  We  needed  than  and 
they  were  a  unit,  and  we  had  to  act  as  a  unit.  We  had  to  do  it  or  go  ont  of  bnsi- 
ness.  When  I  went  into  the  building  every  other  branch  of  mechanics  walked 
out  of  the  building.  The  contractors,  not  oeing  united,  they  had  no  sympathy 
for  one  another.  They  were  disunited.  That  is  the  way  these  things  occoired 
on  us  all.    They  have  the  rules  in  this  here — ^the  limitation  of  work. 

(j.  You  mean  a  day *s  work?— A.  A  day's  work.  And  after  we  made  these  agree- 
ments they  would  issue  cards.  After  agreeing  not  to  do  it  they  would  issue  cards 
to  the  members,  putting  a  limit  on  the  work  in  different  places. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  tell  you  there  is  no  use  in  coming  over  here  and 
making  complaints.  We  could  cite  vou,  probably,  innumerable  cases  of  assault— 
I  think  they  could  also,  probably  in  the  nature  of  clothesline  stories,  or  clothesline 
fights  that  come  before  the  justice  courts.  Every  American  citizen  who  knows 
anything  about  this  question  of  strikes  knows  there  is  onlvone  thing  in  the  world 
that  ever  carries  these  things  through  successfully— intimidation  and  ^yocal 
force;  only  those  two  forces;  they  never  can  be  carried  without  them.  I^'ow,  it 
is  up  to  the  American  people  whether  any  band  of  men,  whether  they  have  wrongs 
or  whether  they  have  not,  have  a  right  to  take  to  themselves  the  power  to  enforce, 
by  physical  force  and  intimidation,  their  wishes  in  this  matter. 

Now,  I  am  saying  this  more  forcibly  because  I  know  there  is  a  lar^  del^^tion 
with  the  president  of  the  building  trades  council  sitting  at  my  back.  I  say,  as 
an  American  citizen,  it  must  be  done  away  with  or  the  workingman's  rights  in 
the  United  States  are  gone.  I  say  it  for  him;  not  myself.  I  can  go  out  and  make 
a  living.  The  masses  must  be  stopped  from  enforcing  their  rules  in  this  country 
or  they  will  live  under  a  military  government.  The  business  of  this  country  can 
not  be  at  the  beck  and  call,  the  whistle,  of  a  few  irresponsible  men  who  can  dose 
down  all  the  large,  varied  industries  of  this  country  with  the  snap  of  their  finger. 
It  is  a  right  no  man  should  have.  The  Czar  of  Russia  hasnt  it.  If  the  Czar  of 
Russia  were  to  attem|)t  to  force  the  mandate  issued  by  a  gentleman  named  OX>>n- 
nell,  in  the  citv  of  Chicago,  they  would  drive  him  out  of  Russia.  The  man  does 
not  breathe  who  thinks  more  and  will  do  more  for  the  laboring  men  in  Chicago 
than  I  will.  The  only  time  I  was  ever  interested  was  when  we  locked  them  out 
for  fining  members,  and  this  time.  The  contractors'  coimcil — ^I  went  in  with  this 
because  I  knew  it  was  necessary  that  men  who  had  the  moral  courage  to  do  it 
must  come  to  the  line  and  do  this— I  knew  when  I  went  in  with  it  tnat  it  was 
going  to  be  a  national  affair  before  I  was  through  with  it.  You  gentlemen  who 
are  at  the  front  in  the  United  States  and  in  power  in  Congress  and  in  l^e  Senate 
must  consider  that  even  for  the  workingmen— not  for  the  employer;  the  manu- 
facturer, the  business  man,  the  contractor,  can  take  care  of  himself— but  for  the 
interest  of  the  workingman — ^for  himself,  for  his  interest— it  must  be  taken  care 
of  somewhere;  you  can  not  stop  it  by  arbitration.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
arbitrating  the  question  of  patrolling  my  home  or  my  factory  or  where  I  am 
working.  That  question  can  not  be  arbitrated— whether  a  man  can  patrol  me  on 
this  side  of  the  street  or  the  other  side  of  the  street;  or  the  question  of  whether 
I  have  the  right  of  hiring  and  discharging  whom  I  please,  and  whether  a  man 
has  the  rieht  to  work  for  whom  he  pleases.  That  question  can  never  be  arbi- 
trated; it  has  g[ot  to  be  settled  without  arbitration.  It  must  be  free  to  every  man 
to  do  those  things  without  any  handicap  whatever  on  either  party.  There  will 
always  be  a  class  of  people  in  the  world  who  will  come  to  the  top,  and  there  will 
be  a  class  who  will  stay  at  the  bottom.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  class  at  the  top  to 
help  along  those  who  are  a  little  bit  weaker,  physically  or  mentally;  but  mien 
you  commence  to  say  these  rights  must  be  arbitrated,  then  you  have  got  to  arbi- 
trate it  with  military  force. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Mantle.)  Do  you  include  compulsory  arbitration?— A.  Any  kind. 
Compulsory  arbitration,  to  enforce  it,  must  be  forced  by  a  power  behind  it;  that 
means  military  force. 

Q.  If  a  law  were  passed  providing  that  as  a  last  resort  all  disputes  of  this  sort 
must  be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration,  and  the  participant?  bound  by  law 
to  abide  by  the  arbitration,  the  power  of  government  would  he  behind  it,  would 
it  not,  to  enforce  it.  if  it  were  the  law  of  tne  land?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  effective  then  ?— A.  I  dont  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Clarke.)  What  you  mean,  as  I  understood  yon,  is  that  certain 
fundamental  rights,  guaranteed  to  a  free-bom  American  citizen,  are  not  to  be 
questioned? — A.  Not  to  be  questioned  or  arbitrated  a  minute.  The  minute  you 
do  they  are  gone.    The  history  of  the  world  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  always  was. 
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The  minnte  there  is  a  body  in  any  conntiry  that  has  a  ri^ht  to  say  what  are  a  man's 
rights— fundamental  rights  I  am  speaking  of— that  minute  the  masses  lose  their 
rights.  He  loses  his  rights— I  am  speaking  now  for  the  workingman.  The  masses 
lose  their  rights  when  the  question  is  put  into  arbitration.  That  question  must  be 
free  and  fuU,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  to-day— the  question  of  my 
ri^t  to  hire  and  discharge  whom  I  please. 

X}.  Well,  now,  isn^t  it  quite  possible  that  a  condition  may  arise,  probably  has 
arisen,  between  labor  on  one  the  hand  and  capital  or  the  emi>loyers  on  the  other, 
where  both  sides  keep  clearly  within  the  law,  within  their  rights,  and  yet  where 
great  loss  mieht  ensue,  and  a  necessity  arise  of  bringing  it  to  a  termination  for 
me  good  of  the  public  ?— A.  I  think  there  is  an  emergency  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Assuming  a  case  of  that  Mnd,  would  not  some  law  allowing  an  appeal,  as  a 
last  resort,  to  arbitration  be  beneficial?  That  would  not  touch  the  funoameiital 
rights  of  the  individuals. — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  or 
not,  but  I  will  say  this:  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  enact  a  law  that  will  make  us 
•""  members  of  the  building  contractors 'council,  or  individually,  pay  anybody 
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any  certain  wages  or  live  up  to  any  Mnd  of  rules.  I  do  not  see  how  a  third  party 
can  come  in  and  tell  me  what  1  can  afford  to  pay.  In  some  few  places  there  is  a 
certain  thin^  manufactured  on  a  certain  line,  day  in  and  day  out,  such  as  a  piece 
of  cloth.  You  weave  that  thing*  day  in  and  day  out  for  years,  and  you  pay  so 
much  for  the  stuff  that  goes  in  the  warp  and  so  much  for  the  filling*  I  can  see 
how  you  can  go  into  a  settlement  of  wasee  on  something  like  that,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  country  I  dont  see  how  you  can  do  it.  But  even  if  you  can, 
I  don't  see  how  you  could  force  me  out  without  taking  away  from  me  my  right  to 
employ  whom  I  please,  as  an  American  citizen,  and  also  taking  away  from  the 
workman  the  right  to  work  for  whom  he  pleases. 

<^.  You  do  not  see  any  hope  from  legislation  at  all?  I  understood  you  to  say  a 
while  ago  that  there  must  be  some  legislation. — ^A.  No;  the  legislation  must  be 
that  the  laws  in  the  land  must  be  enforced.  The  men  must  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  have  a  right  to  work  for  whom  they  please,  and  to  refuse  to  work, 
and  when  they  have  enforced  that  right  they  have  no  other  right. 

Q.  Is  not  the  presumption  now  that  tnere  are  such  laws  in  existence? — 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  much  of  a  hand  for  enacting  laws  and  amending  laws.  I 
believe  in  electing  the  men  who  will  enforce  the  laws.  I  think  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Illinois  and  Chicago  are  perfectly  ample  to  cover 
all  these  questions,  if  enforced.  I  am  not  saying  now  tnat  they  are  not  enforced; 
I  say  if  they  are. 

Q.  Tou  think  there  is  law  enough?— A.  Law  enough,  plenty.  Making  laws 
do^'t  help  matters  if  dishonest  men  are  put  in  office  to  carry  them  out. 

Q.  Then  I  gather  from  your  position  tnat  the  fundamental  difficulty  here  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  laws  are  not  enforced.— A.  No,  I  wont  go  so  far  as  that.  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  politics  on  it  at  all. 

Q.  There  is  no  politics  in  that. — A.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  as  the  building 
trades  council  is  constituted,  as  it  carried  out  its  objects  and  aims— not  as  its  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  lay  them  down,  but  as  it  carries  them  out— most  innocent — 
I  will  put  it  tnis  way:  the  most  innocent;  and  I  think  a  society  that  probably 
startedfor  the  best  object  in  the  world  was  the  Whitecaps  of  Indiana;  started 
with  a  very  laudable  disposition  to  do  what  was  right,  and  probably  corrected 
some  wrongs  that  prevailed  in  that  locality.  But  it  took  a  visdlance  committee 
in  Indiana  to  get  nd  of  them.  The  law  would  not  do  it;  could  not  be  enforced 
until  the  intimidation  was  stopx>ed. 

Q.  Who  got  rid  of  the  vigilance  committee? — A.  The  vigilance  committee  was 
composed  cS  such  men  that  the  minute  the  Whitecaps  were  out  of  the  road  they 
disbanded.  And  they  did  the  same  thing  in  California;  and  they  did  the  same 
thing  in  Kentucky.  Now  1  was  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  when  the  Molly  Maguires 
were  being  tried.  I  was  also  in  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  when  they  were  all  in 
the  jail.  X  was  around  through  the  other  places  there.  I  was  afraid  to  say  to 
my  brother,  unless  I  was  in  position  to  see  for  a  mile  around  me.  what  my  opinion 
of  the  Molly  Maguires  was.  You  know  there  was  not  a  judge  or  an  officer  on  the 
Beading  Railroad  anywhere  who  dared  to  express  his  opinion;  but,  gentlemen, 
they  were  wiped  out;  it  had  to  oome  to  an  end.  And  this  organization,  as  it  is 
nm  to-day  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  its  president  sitting  here,  is  not  one  iota 
better  than  the  Molly  Maguires  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  can  only  enforce  its  roles  by  intimidation  and  force,  both  as  to  the  contractor 
and  the  employee.  You  gentlemen  who  come  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  men  glad  to  work;  and  do  you  not  know 
why  they  do  not  go  to  work?  Does  not  the  press  tell  you?  Does  not  every  man, 
wdman,and  child  in  Chicago  know  why  they  do  not  come  here  and  get  work? 
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Fear  of  life  and  limb.  If  that  is  not  a  reign  of  terror,  what  is  it  ?  Tonr  life  is  not 
safe  except  yon  are  some  fellow  like  one  of  ns  who  is  np  so  high  tliat  they  are 
afraid  there  will  be  too  big  a  stink  if  we  are  hnrt;  that  is  all  that  keeps  their 
hands  oft  ns.  Not  fear  of  ns;  it  is  fear  of  the  impression  it  will  make  on  the  pub- 
lic which  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  them  keep  their  hands  off.  They  are  ear- 
ring ont  even,  to  make  this  thins  more  i)erfectr— they  are  carrying  ont  the  Ber- 
tillon  system  with  their  own  employees.  They  are  taking  a  man's  measnre  and 
his  photograph  and  erecting  a  rqgne*s  gallery  and  sending  it  all  over  the  United 
States— of  the  workingmen,  not  the  contractors.  I  do  not  know  bnt  we  shall  be 
in  it  after  a  while.  Now,  that  is  not  put  toyon,  gentlemen,  so  that  yon  can  take 
it  back  to  Washington.  This  condition  in  Cnicago  has  got  to  be  stopped  in  some 
manner;  1  do  not  know  how. 

(^  I  gather  from  yonr  remarks  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  this  except  making 
an  mipression  upoin  public  sentiment. — ^A.  Yes;  public  sentiment  has  wiped  all 
these  out.  It  did  it  m  California;  it  did  it  in  Kentucky;  it  did  it  in  Indiana,  and 
it  did  it  in  Pennsylvania.  Have  public  sentiment  take  the  right  course  and  the 
authorities  seek  the  right  course.  But  an  officeholder  will  not  enforce  the  laws 
against  organizations  of  this  kind,  because  he  does  not  know  whether  I  am  a 
member  or  who  is.  I  do  not  know  when  I  am  talking  whether  I  am  talking  to  a 
S3rmpathizer  or  not;  therefore  I  keep  still  and  do  nothing.  That  reign  of  terror 
is  in  Chicago  to-day.  A  man  stood  at  my  desk — I  will  name  one— James  Hard- 
ing, an  English  tile  setter.  He  stood  at  mv  desk  here  about  8  or  4  weeks  ago  and 
told  me  that  he  has  had  his  brother  here  ifrom  England  for  4  years,  and  he  has 
tried  to  get  him  to  be  a  helper  to  help  him  set  tUe,  and  he  has  failed  up  to  the 
present  time  to  do  it.  They  will  not  allow  it  in  the  union,  and  he  can  not  do 
work  for  his  own  brother.  The  men  have  stood  at  my  desk  and  said.  *'  Mr.  Bon- 
ner, if  we  were  allowed,  we  would  hire  out  to  you  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  old 
days,  and  we  would  work  for  $2  a  day  ifyou  gave  us  a  contract,  but  we  can  not 
take  it."  But  they  walk  the  streets.  The  wa^  business  is  run  they  are  afraid 
they  will  do  too  much;  they  are  afraid  they  will  do  it  right.  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  intimidation  is  such  that  the  men  will  go  down  to  the  meetings  when 
they  are  ordered  just  like  a  lot  of  slaves:  just  come  to  the  meetings  when  they 
are  ordered  and  go  when  they  are  ordered,  because  they  do  not  Imow  whom  to  * 
talk  to;  they  are  in  fear  of  one  another.  I  defy  any  man  that  belongs  to  the 
building  trades  council  to  show  that  any  builder  or  contractor,  or  any  man  he 
employed,  ever  attempted  to  interfere  witn  them  or  do  any  bodily  injury  to  them 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  unless  he  was  attacked  first  and  did  it  in  self  defense.  All 
of  this  trouble  is  done  by  them,  and  they  do  it  by  regularly  constituted  commit- 
tees. I  know  of  my  own  x>ersonal  knowledge  the  very  Duilding  where  their 
wrecking  crew  has  gone  into  a  building  and  torn  out  the  plumbing  work.  They 
went  in  there  and  smashed  and  tore  it  all  to  pieces.  They  would  go  into  a  room 
like  this  and  take  a  sharp  hatchet  and  chop  every  piece  of  woodwork  all  to  pieces. 
That  is  the  wrecking  crew.  The  flying  squadron  has  to  go  to  the  right  place  to 
meet  a  fellow  and  leave  him  for  the  patrol,  the  police,  or  somebody  to  pick  him 
up.  There  is  no  use  of  denying  that.  They  can  not  enforce  the  rules,  you  can 
not.  and  I  can  not,  and  anybody  else  can  not  force  the  men  to  go  to  work  except 
with  physical  force.  You  can  not  do  it  if  they  do  not  want  to  do  it.  I  will 
leave  this  with  you  or  give  you  copies.  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  being  forced 
to  sign  this  we  also  forced  them  to  say  that  they  would  not  work  for  anybody 
but  us.  We  forced  that  in.  You  will  see  that  is  written  afterward.  We  forced 
that  clause  as  the  best  we  could  get  out  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  Do  you  Know  of  any  arrangement  made  by  members  of 
your  council  and  committee  with  anyone  in  Chicago  to  secure  the  slug^^ing  and 
beating  of  members  of  the  union?— A.  No,  sir;  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  a  committee  of  your  council  that  has  those  things  in  charge?— A. 
No,  sir;  never  knew  of  anybody  being  slugged  by  them,  either.  I  never  heard  of 
a  union  man  being  what  is  commonly  called  slugged. 

Q.  What  committee  of  your  council  has  chfurge  of  the  matter  of  protecting 
men  whom  you  may  employ,  nonunion  men?— A.  The  executive  committee. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  committee?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  LeVin?— A.  No,  I  never  met  him  in  my  life  that 
I  teow  of.    I  never  came  in  contact  with  him;  never  knew  his  name  until  I  saw 
it  in  the  pai)er.    I  think  Mr.  Behel  knows  if  there  were  any  detectives  hired  to* 
protect  the  men— take  them  home  and  protect  them  on  the  buildings.    I  think  Mr. 
Behel  did  it. 

Q.  I  gather  that  you  see  noth-ag  to  be  done  but  fight  it  out? — A.  Fight  it  out 

Q.  And  dei)end  upon  public  sentiment?— A.  Depend  upon  public  senmnent  and 
let  nobody  interfere. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not  believe  that  when 
you  signed  this  article  10  of  this  agreement  you  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  labor  unions  against  the  public  good  and  against  the  rights  of  other  individ- 
uals?—A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  1  did.  I  acknowleds^  that  before  I  showed  it  to 
you.  I  am  confessing  now  my  sins.  I  acknowledge  that  I  did  it,  and  that  is  a 
thing  I  am  ashamed  of. 

Q.  Were  you  forced  to  do  this? — A.  Yes,  or  go  out  of  business. 

Q.  Go  out  of  business?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  party  to  any  other  sort  of  conspiracy  against  the  good  of  society 
and  of  individuals  in  particular— I  mean  a  conspiracy  with  the  building  supply 
people  to  purchase A.  (Interruptinfi:.)  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  purchase  only  from  them,  and  they  to  sell  only  to  members  of  your  organ- 
ization?— ^A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  combination  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  of  that  sort?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  Chicago? — ^A.  No,  sir;  a  man  came  in  from  the  west  and  showed  me  that 
he  nad  received  some  of  the  same  goods  that  I  deal  in.  There  was  the  difference 
between  12  and  14  cents— a  difference  of  2  cents  cheaper  than  I  could  buy  in  the 
United  States.  And  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  association.  He  Is  not  a  tile 
dealer  or  anything  else.    He  bought  the  goods  cheai)er*than  I  could  buy  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mantle.)  There  seems  to  be  a  contrskdiction  between  yourself  and 
Mr.  Gindele.  Has  not  your  association  an  understanding  or  agreement  with 
dealers  in  building  materials  by  which  the  members  of  your  association  get  a 
rebate?— A.  No,  sir.  Now,  I  want  you  to  understand  the  facts  thoroughly.  I  do 
not  want  to  hoodwink  you  or  take  advantage  of  a  technicality. 

Q.  All  we  want  is  the  truth,  you  know,  about  these  things.— A.  These  goods 
that  Mr.  GKndele  speaks  of,  of  course  I  do  not  buy.  We  have  this  understanding 
among  ourselves  for  self-protection.  We  as  the  mantel  and  tile  dealers*  associa- 
tion have  an  understanding  between  ourselves — not  with  any  manufacturer.  The 
manufacturer  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  we  can  not  control  the  manufac- 
turer. I  have  an  idea — I  do  not  say  this  positively — ^that  all  the  tile  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  are  in  a  trust;  because  I  can  buy  just  as  cheap  from  Brown 
as  I  can  from  Smith.  We  have  an  understanding  among  ourselves  that  if  they 
sell  outside  of  us  in  Chicago  we  withhold  our  custom— we  will  not  buy  from  them. 
We  can  not  buy  any  to  sell  outside,  but  there  is  no  combination  between  them  and 
us.   We  can  not  control  them. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  general  contractor? — ^A.  No,  no;  deal  in  general  material. 
We  are  seeking  the  right  to  deal  with  whom  we  please. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  this  agreement  between  the  general  con- 
tractors' association A.  (Interrupting.)  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  SO,  1900, 
TE8TIX0HT  OF  ME.  FREDERICK  P.  EAGLET, 

Wholesale  Marble  Dealer,  Chicago, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  80, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  dJlarke  presiding.  At  4.40  p.  m.  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Bagley 
was  sworn  as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

J.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Your  name?— A.  Frederick  P.  Bagley. 

1  Post-office  address?— A.  Eighteenth  Street  Viaduct,  Cnicago. 

5.  Occupation?— A.  Wholesale  marble  dealer. 

ji.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  in  Chicago?— A.  Twelve  years. 

}.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  contractors'  council? — ^A.  I  am. 

J.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  hear  any  statement  you  may  wish  to  make 
concerning  the  condition  of  your  industry  and  of  the  building  trades  generally  in 
Chicago,  and  in  relation  to  labor. — ^A.  In  relation  to  labor  in  my  own  trade,  the 
difficulties  in  that  have  practically  been  confined  to  the  last  year.  In  April  of  last 
year  the  marble  cutters  and  setters'  union  of  Chicago  presented  an  agreement  to 
the  manufacturers  here,  who  also  set  work  in  the  buildings,  in  whicn  the  union 
wished  to  control  the  coping,  the  cutting,  the  fitting,  and  the  setting  of  building 
marble  coining  into  the  city  of  Chicago— that  is  to  say,  no  marble  work  for  the 
city  of  CHiicaeo  could  be  brought  in  here  in  a  finished  state.  All  of  it  would  have 
to  be  finished  here  and  by  the  members  of  that  union— the  association  here.  At 
that  time  we  did  not  have  practically  any  association,  but  the  dealers  were  called 
together  and  this  agreement  that  was  presented  by  the  union  was  considered.  It 
was  seen  that  if  that  agreement  was  enforced  the  largest  firms  in  to¥ai  here,  who 
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practically  control  80  per  cent  of  the  capacity  here,  would  be  forced  to  confine 
their  business  to  the  citv  of  Chicago.  In  that  agreement  the  men  demanded 
practically  a  raise  of  a  dollar  a  day  and  the  cutting  down  of  their  time  from  I  to 
2  hours.  Some  of  the  shops  at  that  time  were  running  10  hours  and  some  9  hours. 
The  wages  they  demanded  and  the  hours  would  make  it  impossible  for  any  manu- 
facturer to  manufacture  his  goods  here  and  send  them  outside  of  Chicago  and 
compete  with  firms  located  outside  of  Chicago  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  labor.  In  addition  to  that  the  manmacturers  realized  what  it  would  be 
to  have  an  organization  in  their  shops  that  was  affiliated  with  the  building  trades 
council.  The  difficulties  that  the  other  trades  had  had  here  with  the  building 
trades  council  or  the  rules  of  the  unions  that  were  enforced  by  the  building  trades 
council  taught  us  that  we  could  not  run  our  business  in  the  factories  and  have  an 
organization  in  control  of  the  shop  that  was  affiliated  with  that  council. 

Those  were  the  two  questions — ^the  question  of  raise  in  wages,  the  cost,  and 
these  restrictions  that  would  be  sure  to  follow  if  we  let  an  organisation  into  our 
shops  affiliated  with  that  council.  The  manufacturers  here  then  went  into  an 
association  to  fight  that  question.  Thev  did  not  object  to  the  raise  in  wages  or 
the  hours  in  the  building;  we  were  perzectly  willing  to  pay  that,  because  every- 
body else  paid  the  same  in  the  building.  In  addition  to  that  we  felt  that  any 
restriction  or  rules— that  all  those  things  in  the  w^y  of  limiting  the  amount  of 
work  they  would  do — ^that  every  one  would  have  to  suspend  who  did  business  in 
Chicago.  We  had  conferences  with  the  officials  of  the  unions  and  explained 
thesH  conditions  to  them.  We  explained  that  we  could  not  pay  these  wages  and 
compete  outside,  and  it  was  necessary,  in  view  of  the  productive  capacity  in  our 
line  of  business,  to  get  business  outside  to  keep  the  plants  going.  The  union 
refused  to  do  anything  in  reference  to  leaving  the  shops  alone.  They  atteinpted 
to  compromise  on  the  question  6f  lowering  the  wages  in  the  factory.  They 
offered  to  reduce  those,  but  they  wanted  the  control  of  the  shops,  and  that  lead  we 
refused  to  give.  A  number  of  firms  by  force  of  conditions  were  compelled,  after 
two  or  three  months  of  struggle,  to  sign  the  agreement.  There  were  four  or  five 
firms  who  would  not  sign,  who  represented  80  per  cent  of  the  business,  and  they 
have  been  forced  since  then  to  put  their  work  in  the  building  here  with  non- 
union men.    That  is  the  condition  in  the  marble  business  in  Chica^  to-da>r. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say;  that  this  fight  in  the 
marble  question  has  been  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  union,  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent manner  almost,  except  on  two  or  three  occasions,  from  any  other  ught  1 
taow  of  that  has  been  carried  on  between  the  employers  and  the  xmions.  l^t 
is  as  far  as  I  know  at  the  present  time,  there  have  been,  I  think,  but  three  cases 
of  assault,  and  I  think  only  about  three  or  four  cases  of  destructdon  of  property. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  union  and  his  fighters  went  up  and  assaulted  a  man 
on  the  North  Side.  The  man,  I  think,  was  putting  marble  work  in.  I  think  they 
used  hammers  on  him,  and  then  they  destroyed  the  property  that  was  in  position, 
so  as  not  only  to  injure  the  man,  but  to  injure  the  contractor  who  was  putting 
the  work  in.  One  or  two  others  have  been  assaulted.  It  is  a  small  number  in 
comi>arison  with  what  has  happened  in  other  trades.  I  want  to  say  that  for  the 
union.    They  have  conducted  themselves  in  that  respect  very  well. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  speak  about,  and  that  is  the  tendencjr  of  the 
unions  in  this  town,  that  is,  a  number  of  them— marble  men,  and  especially  the 
stonecutters— where  it  is  not  a  question  of  unionism,  but  it  is  a  question  of  their 
own  union.  About  a  year  ago  we  had  the  contract  for  the  exterior  marble  work 
for  the  Montgomery- Ward  Duilding  up  here  on  Michigan  avenue,  which  went 
into  Georgia  marble.  On  account  of  the  conditions  that  govern  marble  building, 
the  exterior,  in  order  to  produce  a  g^ood  effect  and  do  it  at  a  price  that  is  at  all 
economical,  the  material  must  be  cut  out  at  the  quarries.  No  two  blocks  of 
marble  are  alike.  After  you  ^et  a  block  of  marble  sawed  you  may  discover  a 
defect  in  it  or  something  that  will  make  it  so  it  won't  match  with  the  block  taken 
out  previously.  That  has  to  be  thrown  aside  and  another  one  used.  You  save 
the  freight  and  the  handling.  At  the  quarries  where  that  marble  was  taken  out 
they  always  use  union  men.  They  work  them  8  hours.  That  union  is  affili- 
ated with  the  National  Association  of  Stone  Cutters,  with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington. They  have  a  charter  and  are  in  good  standing  in  every  respect.  When 
it  became  known  that  we  were  to  do  this  work,  Mr.  Auerbach,  the  president  of 
the  stonecutters'  union,  came  to  me  and  asked  me  where  we  were  goinff  to  have 
it  cut.  He  said  it  must  be  cut  in  Chicago.  He  said  they  would  not  allow  any 
work  to  go  in  here  and  be  set  unless  it  was  cut  in  Cook  County.  I  asked  him  u 
he  would  let  his  men  go  from  here  down  to  Georgia  and  cut  it.  He  said  no.  I 
explained  to  him  those  were  union  men  down  there,  were  paid  union  wages  and 
working  union  hours.    He  said  that  made  no  difference;  that  it  would  have  to  be 
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cnt  in  Cook  Ck)T]nty.  That  work  was  gotten  oat  down  there  by  union  men,  work- 
ing nnion  honrs,  8  honrs  dnrin^  the  week  and  4  hours  on  Satturday. 

Now,  mind  you,  that  was  up  m  the  mountains  in  Georgia.  There  is  not  another 
quarrying  firm  in  the.marble line  of  business  working  union  men  in  that  sense. 
There  is  not  another  (][uarry  in  the  State  of  G^eorgia  tnat  is  working  union  stone- 
cutters. That  material  was  shipx>ed  here,  and  the  local  union  here  went  to  the 
Q«orge  A.  Fuller  Company,  the  contractors  for  that  building,  with  whom  our 
contract  was,  and  told  them,  when  the  first  car  arrived  here  they  would  strike  on 
that  building,  because  that  stone  had  not  been  cut  in  Cook  County.  They  did 
not  raise  the  question  that  it  was  nonunion  work.  The  GJeorge  A.  Fuller  {Com- 
pany, after  a  number  of  conferences,  were  forced  by  that  organization  to  bring — 
I  thmk  it  was  over  two  carloads  of  that  material  here  in  a  sawed  state,  but  uncut, 
and  cut  it  here  with  this  local  union.  They  did  not  care  anything  about  the  out- 
side unions.  They  did  not  care  whether  that  union  was  affiliated  with  the  national 
association,  because  the  money  did  not  go  into  their  pockets  at  all.  That  shows 
that  these  organizations  are  for  themselves  and  not  for  anybodv  else. 

Chi  this  building  the  price  for  the  carving  was  given  on  the  basis  of  the  privi- 
lege of  using  a  pneumatic  tool  for  the  carving.  ^ 

Q.  (By  ya.  CuLRKB.)  Won't  you  explain  that  a  little?— A.  It  is  a  tool  for  cut- 
ting, run  by  compressed  air.  It  is  a  tool  that  has  been  invented  probably  6  or  7 
or  S  years,  and  is  used  in  all  branches  of  business  for  caulMnff  pillars,  carving 
stone  and  marble,  and  various  uses.  It  is  now  used  practically  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  a  tool  that  for  delicate  work  in  carving  and  undercutting  is  sJmost  indis- 
X>ensable  now;  it  is  used  everywhere. 

Q.  Is  the  work  done  by  a  blow  or  by  turning? — ^A.  By  a  blow.  When  the  con- 
tract came  to  be  let  the  contractor  discovered  mat  the  union  here  would  not  allow 
him  to  use  that  tool,  and  the  architect  told  me  yesterday  that  they  had  increased 
the  price  of  that  eontractor  10  to  15  -per  cent  because  the  union  would  not  allow 
the  use  of  that  tool. 

There  was  another  piece  of  work  in  town  here;  it  was  a  residence  on  the  north 
side.  The  work  for  that  was  gotten  out  outside  of  Cook  County  also,  the  same  as 
this  other.  That  work  was  brought  in  here.  It  was  the  trimmings  of  a  building. 
The  union  discovered  it,  and  they  would  not  allow  that  work  to  be  set  in  that 
building  nor  that  building  to  proceed,  because  it  was  gotten  outside  of  the  sacred 
confines  of  Cook  County.  The  only  way  the  owner  was  allowed  to  put  that  work 
in  was  by  the  payment  to  the  union  of  $250.  In  addition  to  that  he  had  to  pay 
$83  for  two  men  to  go  up  to  that  building  and  take  a  tool  and  scrape  over  the  sur- 
faces of  the  trimming  that  had  been  cut  by  a  machine.  Why?  Biecause  a  stone- 
cutters* union  in  Chicago  will  not  allow  a  planer  to  be  used  on  any  building.  Lq 
other  words,  it  is  as  though  you  three  gentlemen,  before  you  arrived  in  Chica^, 
before  you  were  allowed  to  alight  from  the  train,  had  to  pay  an  organization  with 
which  you  were  not  connected  $50  apiece  because  you  came  over  the  route  you  did 
instead  of  some  other,  or  because  the  engine  that  drew  you  was  a  compound 
engine  instead  of  some  older  type.  You  should  have  come  over  the  road  on  a 
different  engine.    There  is  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  jrou  get  too  far  from  this  Montffomery-Ward 
building,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question;  you  started  to  speak  of  another  difficulty. 
Was  that  the  difficulty  settied  oy  the  business  agents  taking  the  men  off?— A.  We 
had  no  strike  on  that  ouilding.  We  had  the  contract  for  the  delivery  of  the  stone 
f .  o.  b.  cars  here.  I  think  if  we  had  had  to  settle  that  thing  it  might  have  cost  us 
more  than  it  did  the  G^eorge  A.  Fuller  Company;  but  fortunately  we  were  in  a 
position  where  they  could  not  put  the  screws  on  us. 

These  are  the  instances  I  wanted  to  speak  of  in  my  own  craft,  and  the  two 
eimeriences  in  this  building  line,  which  iknow  from  my  personal  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  business  agents  or  walking  delegates  being 
paid  money  to  settle  these  difficulties?- A.  That  statement  has  been  made.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  know  that;  but  the  statement  has  been  made  by  a  number  of 
people,  and  by  people  that  I  have  confidence  in.  I  also  want  to  say  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  union  of  my  own  trade  that  that  I  don*t  think  is  a  possibility,  either 
with  the  men  or  with  Mr.  McCullou^h,  the  president  of  the  union.    That  is  a 

fuestion  that  has  never  entered  the  nunds  of  tne  manufacturers  in  our  trade,  but 
feel  afraid  I  do  know  Uiat  that  has  been  in  other  trades. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  rather  a  common  practice  in  Chicago?— A.  That 
I  do  not  wish  to  say. 

S.  You  have  no  Knowledge  of  the  particular  cases  where  business  agents  or 
king  delegates  have  been  paid  money  to  call  off  strikes?— A.  No;  not  person- 
ally; but  that  has  been  told  to  me.  That  is  mere  hearsay;  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
repeiat  it.    The  statement  I  made  I  wanted  to  be  very  careful  about,  because 
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I  did  not  want  in  any  wa^  to  have  any  impression  get  out  that  I  felt  any  sncb 
thing  was  possible  with  either  the  union  or  the  officii  of  the  unions  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  in  my  particular  trade.  I  also  wanted  to  take  that  opportunity 
to  egress  the  sentiment  of  all  our  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  way  the  union 
has  done;  that  there  have  been  so  few  cases  of  destruction  of  property  and  injury 
to  employees  compared  with  other  cases. 

We  also  object  to  the  way  politics  has  crept  into  the  situation.  We  feel  a  great 
deal  as  the  tyx>ographical  union  did,  as  shown  in  the  protest  they  made  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  regard  to  officials  of  that  organization  holding 
political  office  here.    We  feel  that  thmg  should  be  outside  of  the  trade. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  a  deplorable  condition,  if  true,  that  these  troubles  are  brought 
about  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  walking  delegates  or  business  agents  to  ennch 
tiiemselves  by  settling  them,  and  the  charge  has  been  frequently  made  here  that 
that  has  been  done,  and  they  say  they  have  knowledge  of  it.    Now,  I  think  the 

general  public  would  not  oxdy  condemn  the  organiz^  labor  of  Chicago  in  the 
uilding  trades  if  that  were  true,  but  organized  labor  throughout  the  country 
generally  would  condemn  them;  and  I  think  if  you  gentlemen  know  it  to  be  true, 
ilistead  of  stating  it  in  a  general  way,  you  ought  to  get  specific  cases  and  give  the 
testimony  here — that  can  not  be  disputed.— A.  Your  statement,  in  a  general  way, 
is  perfectly  pat  and  to  the  point,  but  you  will  realize  that  the  walking  delegate  of 
a  union  possesses,  ae(  a  rule,  the  qualifications,  or,  rather — I  do  not  know  whether 
you  wotud  say  the  qualifications,  but  the  peculiarities,  as  a  rule — that  make  the 
ward  politician.  It  is  not  the  best  men,  it  is  not  the  best  mechanics,  it  is  not  the 
broad-gauge  men,  in  the  union  in  the  building  trades  in  the  city  of  Chicago — I  don't 
know  how  it  is  outside,  but  it  is  that  way  in  Chicago— that  as  a  rule  come  to  the 
front;  it  is  the  man  who  is  an  organizer,  who  has  these  qualifications  that  make 
a  ward  politician,  the  man  that  controls  those  votes;  and  that  man  comes  up  into 
the  council  as  a  delegate.  It  is  that  very  power  that  comes  from  the  concentra- 
tion of  those  men  there  that  enables  them  to  get  these  things  and  produce  these 
results.  /Those  men  come  up  there  as  a  rule  untrained  in  business  methods, 
untrained  in  a  broad  way,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  business  they  attempt 
to  control  at  all.  They  change  them  very  often.  I  think  the  time  is  very  short. 
I  think  it  is  6  months  or  a  year  these  delegates  come  up  for;  then  they  have  to  be 
reelected.  I  only  believe  that;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so.  They  come  up  there, 
and,  without  any  training  in  the  particular  line  of  business  they  are  to  govern, 
they  produce  rules  and  regulations  that  absolutely  revolutionize  the  business;  and 
they  get  in  there  and  say,  as  the  marble  men  said  to  us,  * '  We  can  not  change  that." 
*  *  Why?  "  * '  The  building  trades  council  ratified  it,  and  it  has  got  to  go  that  way." 
We  wrote  to  the  building  trades  council  and  asked  them  to  investigate  this  thing, 
and  examine  it,  and  appoint  a  committee,  and  we  got  an  answer  back,  **  We  thimc 
that  is  all  right,  and  hope  you  will  get  it  settled  auick." 

Now,  when  those  delegates  get  up  there  they  nave  that  power  and  nothing  is 
over  them.  There  is  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs.  There  is  nothing  that  controls 
that  building  trades  council;  absolutely  nothing.  That  gives  them  that  power 
to  levy  tribute,  or  graft,  as  they  call  it.  That  is  what  they  get.  As  one  of  them 
told  me,  *  *  What  are  we  up  there  for?  "  With  all  their  intelligence  and  the  qualifi- 
cations that  make  the  ward  politician,  do  you  suppose  they  are  going  to  take  their 
money  in  such  a  way  that  the  proof  can  be  brou^nt  into  court  against  them? 

(j.  I  should  not  think  they  would. — A.  That  is  just  it.  Now,  fortunately  for 
the  community,  one  of  them  did  forget  himself.  That  was  Mr.  Sullivan;  and  he 
demanded— his  graft  ran  up  to  $5,000,  but  fortunately  he  made  it  to  two  men; 
one  was  Jud^e  Burton  Crane  and  the  other  was  Mr.  Charles  Truax.  Those  gen- 
tlemen werem  position  to  come  out  and  show  it,  and  the  man  couldn't  get  away 
from  it.  That  man  has  been  charged  in  the  public  press,  in  the  news  columns 
and  editorially,  and  his  picture  has  been  put  m  the  paper,  as  a  blackmailer,  and 
charged  so;  because  there  were  witnesses  there  who  could  swear  to  it,  and  those  men 
did  not  hesitate  a  minute.  But  if  you  ask  somebody  else  for  a  specific  case,  while 
he  may  know.it  and  may  be  the  one  who  paid,  it  is  only  his  word  against  the  otiiers. 

Q.  U  it  is  the  practice  in  Chicago,  for  one,  I  should  like  to  know  it.  Several 
members  of  your  organization  have  not  hesitated  to  show  the  evidence,  even  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  a  conspiracy  agjainst  what  you  might  call  the  public 
welfare,  and  against  the  interests  of  individuals  who  were  outside  of  their  asso- 
ciations; and  I  should  think  if  they  could  give  the  evidence  in  any  way  that  this 
is  a  custom  in  Chicago,  m  the  interest  of  Chicago  and  the  public  generally,  and 
in  the  interest  of  organized  labor,  they  ought  to  give  it  to  us. — ^A.  I  understand 
that  to  a  certain  extent  you  represent  organized  labor  on  this  commission.  Am  I 
right?    You  are  a  union  man  yourself? 

jMr.  Eennspt.  I  am  a  member  of  the  typographical  union.    , 
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The  Witness.  I  want  to  give  yon  one  thing  and  maybe  put  yon  in  position  to 
get  this  thing  yon  want.  A  ^ntleman  came  on  here  from  the  East  who  is  a 
stndent  of  these  matters,  that  is,  of  economic  conditions,  the  same  as  yon  gentle- 
men are  trying  to  get  yonr  information,  only  that  is  his  business;  a  man  that 
knows  a  great  many  of  me  labor  men  all  over  the  country.  He  investigated  the 
situation.  I  have  known  him  for  some  time.  I  gave  him  these  facts  and  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  here.  •  I  did  not  see  him  again  for  a  week,  and  the  next  time  I 
met  him  he  said,  "Mr.  Bagley,  I  did  not  believe  you  were  correct  in  all  these 
statements  you  made,  but  I  have  had  them  verified  from  the  other  side,  every  one 
of  them.'*  Now,  Mr.  Kennedy,  if  you  will  go  to  the  members  of  vour  organiza 
tion,  to  the  members  of  the  typographical  union  in  Chicago  here,  it  you  have  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  any  of  &em  through  your  being  a  colaborer  with  them, 
you  will  De  able  to  ascertain  from  them  what  they  think  and  whether  they  con- 
sider this  state  of  things  to  exist,  and  I  think  you  will  find  a  corroboration  of 
every  statement  that  has  been  made  along  these  lines;  I  think  you  will  find  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  here  are  right. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  so,  woo, 

TESTIHOVT  OF  ME.  W.  F.  BEHEL, 

Carpenter  Contractor^  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  30, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke,  presiding.  At  5.05  p.  m.,  Mr.  W.  F.  Behel  was  sworn 
as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name.    A.  W.  F.  Behel. 

Q.  Post-office  address.    A.  115  Monroe  street;  room  404;  Chicago,  HI. 

Q.  Occupation.    A.  Carpenter  contractor. 

Q.  Are  you  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  contractors'  council? 
A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  Chicago?    A.  Since  1887. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  statement  to  make  concerning  the  industrial  conditions 
here,  particularly  in  relation  to  building  matters,  the  commission  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  it.  A.  I  will  commence  my  statement  with  a  contradiction  of  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Messrs.  LeVin  and  Gubbins,  as  that  was  referred  to  last  evening. 
Here  is  the  statement  of  one  of  their  own  men. 

Many  of  the  statements  made  by  some  of  the  labor  men  before  your  honorable 
body  I  feel  should  not  pass  without  denial.  It  has  been  said  by  one  LeVin  that 
he  was  employed  by  the  contractors'  council  for  slugging  service.  This  is  abso- 
lutely false.  He  was  employed  to  do  watch  service  at  tne  Butler  Building  and 
the  O^densburg  Docks,  to  arrest  all  strikers  interfering  with  the  workmen  on 
those  jobs.  After  three  weeks,  we  thought  best  to  disjiense  with  his  services,  as 
ihey  were  not  of  a  character  in  keeping  with  the  contractors'  council. 

As  regards  the  statement  made  dv  Mr.  Gubbins,  that  he  found  it  imperative 
to  ask  protection  from  the  mayor  and  chief  of  police,  as  he  believed  that  his  life 
was  in  danger,  he,  Mr.  Gubbins,  knew  perfectly  well  that  when  he  was  making  a 
statement  of  tnat  kind  that  it  was  not  a  truthful  statement,  as  he  is  well  aware 
that  he,  in  x>erson,  called  for  volunteers  to  do  slugging  in  his  association,  and  16 
volunteers  offered  their  services  promptly,  which  were  designated  as  the  slugging 
committee,  and  immediately  after  the  volunteers  had  given  their  names,  they 
started  in  the  following  morning  promptly  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  they 
were  assigned,  and  which  they  had  volunteerea  to  do,  and  made  several  assaults 
upon  innocent  men  and  citizens,  who  were  exercising  their  right  to  make  an 
honest  living  for  their  families. 

Among  those  was  a  man  b^r  the  name  of  Major,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
was  arrested  after  committing  an  assault,  and  imprisoned.  When  appearing 
before  the  magistrate,  Justice  Mahoney,  he  was  asked  by  the  justice  if  he  had  a 
lawyer  to  defend  him.  He  replied  that  he  had  not,  and  the  justice  volunteered 
his  services  to  act  as  his  attorney.  The  attomev  for  the  prosecution  then  asked 
of  the  justice  a  ruling  that  the  witnesses  for  the  defense  should  retire.  The  court 
requested  the  witnesses  to  retire,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  counsel,  and  the 
complainant  was  requested  to  take  the  stand,  which  he  did.  The  court  asked 
him  to  proceed  in  the  usual  course,  as  is  done  in  such  cases,  and  he  gave  his  name 
as  Mr.  Grund.  Mr.  Grund  testified  as  follows:  That  he  had  been  assaulted,  giv- 
ing the  place  and  time,  and  identified  the  prisoner  as  being  the  person  who  com- 
mitted the  assault,  in  maimer  and  form  as  it  has  been  alleged  by  the  witnesses. 
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The  court  replied  to  him  that  that  was  all,  and  that  he  ahonld  be  seated.  The 
court  then  requested  that  one  of  the  witnesses  should  be  brought  in  for  the 
defense.  The  witness  entered.  He  was  informed  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
charged  with  committing  an  assault  upon  the  person  of  the  complainant' at  such 
an  hour  and  such  a  place,  and  was  asked  if  he  knew  anything;  m  regard  to  the 
case,  whereupon  he  replied  as  follows:  That  the  defendant  was  innocent,  as  he  was 
with  him  at  the  time  that  the  alleged  assault  was  conmiitted,  and  that  they  were 
both  at  Bricklayers*  Hall,  and  he  could  not  have  committed  the  assault.  Seven 
witnesses  then  testified  precisely  in  form  and  manner  as  above  witness — ^Uiat  the 
defendant  was  innocent  of  the  charge,  and  that  they  were  with  him  at  the  time 
in  Bricklayers'  Hall,  and  he  could  not  have  conmiitted  the  assault.  Thb  court 
requested  them  all  to  stand  up,  and  he  asked  the  defendant  in  the  presence  of 
them  to  take  the  stand  and  to  testify.  The  question  was  put  to  the  defendant  if 
he  was  guilty  of  the  assault  in  the  manner  and  form  of  which  he  was  charged, 
whereupon  he  replied  that  he  was.  He  then  said  to  the  witnesses,  "  You  hear  the 
prisoner  testify,  now  what  have  you  got  to  say?  "  whereupon  one  of  them  replied 
that  they  were  all  a  damned  pack  of  liars.  The  court  said  that  they  were  even 
worse  than  that;  that  they  were  i)erjurer8,  and  that  if  he  did  his  duty  he  wotdd 
have  them  all  held  to  the  grand  jury  for  nerjury.  However,  as  he,  1  presume, 
was  charitably  inclined,  or  did  not  consider  perjury  a  very  serious  offense,  he 
discharged  them  and  fined  the  defendant  $10  and  costs. 

This  a  specimen  of  the  American  justice  that  is  meted  out  to  those  that  desire 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land.  Now,  there  is  another  matter  in  connection  with 
this  that  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to,  and  that  is 
that  at  the  present  time  we  have  8,815  men  working  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  and  we  defy  Mr.  Gubbins  or  any  labor  advocate  to  prove  that  they 
have  ever  committed  an  assault  upon  any  citizen  that  was  engaged  in  working 
for  a  living,  while,  on  the  conti'ary,  the  contractors*  council  is  obliged  to  hire 
about  100  sipedal  policemen,  whom  we  x>ayfrom  $8.50  to  $5 and  $6  per  day,  to  pro- 
tect those  men.  Even  in  addition  to  what  services  have  been  rendered  by  the 
police  department  we  are  put  to  this  enormous  expense  by  the  building  trades 
council  and  its  affiliated  imions  in  order  to  save  life  and  property.  In  several 
instances  our  men  have  been  assaulted,  and  two  of  them  so  seriously  beaten  tiiat 
they  died  from  the  assaults.  It  is  astounding  to  think  that  any  man  like  Gub- 
bins, claiming  to  be  a  law-abiding  citizen,  will  go  upon  the  stand  and  admit  that 
he  is  carrying  concealed  weapons  upon  Mb  x^erson  to  {protect  his  person.  If  the 
officials  did  their  duty  they  would  have  arrested  mm  for  carrying  concealed 
weapons;  but  he  is  all-powerful,  apparently,  at  this  time  as  leader  of  nis  organi- 
zation. He  claims  that  they  are  between  4,000  and  5,000  strong,  and  it  gives  him 
a  prestige  as  a  voting  power  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has  no  nght  wluktever  to 
claim  that  he  can  control.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many  good  and  hon- 
est members  of  his  association  that  would  emphatically  deny  and  protest  a^nst 
any  man  claiming  that  he  controlled  their  vote,  or  intimation  that  were  it  not 
for  that  Mr.  Gubbins  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  carry  the  concealed  weapon 
he  told  the  chief  of  police  and  mayor  he  was  carrying.  When  the  contractors' 
council  made  application  to  his  honor  the  mayor  and  the  chief  of  police  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  to  get  licenses  for  those  men  that  were  supposed  to  do  special 
duty  to  be  flowed  to  carry  weapons  in  protecting  life  and  property,  we  were 
given  to  understand  that  we  could  obtain  no  such  licenses.  Yet  Mr.  Ghibbins 
goes  upon  the  stand  and  tells  you  that  he  has  upon  his  jierson  concealed  weapons. 
You  can  now  judge  for  yourselves  whether  we  as  citizens  and  business  men  are 
receiving  the  proper  protection,  and  the  rights  which  are  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Dlinois.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  see  that  every  person,  be  he  what 
he  may,  shall  receive  the  fuU  protection  which  the  law  guarantees. 

I  have  a  letter  [  want  to  put  in  there.  This  is  a  letter,  dated  March  19, 1900, 
from  his  honor  Carter  H.  Harrison  to  the  Harvey  &  Mose  Plumbing  Company. 
He  says: 

**I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  15th  iubtant,  asking 
for  police  protection  on  certain  buildings  where  you  are  doing  plumbing  work. 
In  reply  thereto  I  beg  to  state  that  the  corporation  counsel  has  rendered  an 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  State  can  not  be  made  liable  for  any  trespass  com- 
mitted by  any  striking  plumbers  who  may  clandestinely  or  otherwise  injure 
the  property  m  question.  However,  it  is  my  desire  to  give  all  police  protection 
possible  with  the  limited  size  of  the  police  force.  It  is  impossible  to  station  an 
officer  at  each  building  where  work  is  being  done  by  other  umon  men  or  on  which 
a  strike  has  been  declared.** 
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I  will  cite  von  a  case  in  point,  where  one  of  onr  men  was  followed  b^  a  howl- 
ing mob,  as  thongh  he  were  a  wild  animal,  driven  throngh  the  public  streets 
of  Chicago,  fleeing  for  his  life,  as  the]^  were  determined  to  take  it  from  hinu 
He  ran  to  the  entrance  of  a  residence  m  one  of  the  most  respectable  neighbor- 
hoods in  Chicago,  whereupon  the  lady  of  the  house,  noticing  the  danger  in  which 
ttie  unfortunate  man  was.  and  with  a  kind  feeling  of  humanity  to  protect  life, 
presented  him  with  a  revolver  to  protect  his  life.  Such  is  the  class  of  men  that 
the  contractors*  council  haf  e  to  deal  with,  and  that  are  encourtu^,  aided,  and 
abetted  by  the  building  trades  council  and  the  Molly  McGuires  or  Chicago. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  you,  gentlemen,  coming  here  from  the  East,  where  you 
are  not  exposed  to  such  outrageous  violations  of  the  law,  and  it  is  with  regret 
that  we  are  obliged,  as  Western  men,  to  make  such  an  admission,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  bring  our  men  to  work  in  'busses,  paying  as  high  as  $5  an  hour,  as  the 
proprietors  said  that  they  would  not  do  it  for  less  than  that  amount,  as  their 
Hbusses  and  the  lives  of  their  teamsters  were  in  danger.  Those  men  are  taken  to 
and  from  their  work  in  ^busses,  and  to  their  homes  accompanied  by  special  police- 
men to  protect  them.  This  is  only  a  portion  of  the  enormous  ezx>ense  that  the 
contractors  are  put  to  in  the  protection  of  those  who  are  willing  to  earn  their 
living  by  honest  labor. 

If  tms  is  a  credit  to  Mayor  Harrison  it  is  a  dis^ace  to  the  city  of  Chicago  that 
such  things  should  be  permitted  in  a  city  having  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000,000 
inhabitants.  We  have  a  great  many  instances  where  those  people  have  entered 
buildings  that  are  in  the  course  of  erection  and  have  destroyed,  with  their  wreck- 
ing crew  as  it  is  called,  the  material  that  had  been  put  in  place,  and  wantonly 
destroyed  the  property  because  it  had  been  done  by  industriiQ-union  men. 

There  is  another  matter  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  employed  by  the  said  city  of  Chicago  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  15  or  more  of  those  labor  leaders,  holding  positions  which 
they  were  not  the  proi)er  persons  to  fill,  as  their  only  qualification  for  those  posi- 
tions was  that  they  are  leaders  of  the  different  associations  affiliated  with  the 
building  trades  council.  I  will  cite  you  one  of  the  iK)sitions  that  is  held  by  a 
steam-fitter.  He  is  filling  the  position  of  a  vehicle  msjj^ectoT.  He  gets  that  posi- 
tion, I  suppose,  from  his  qualification  as  a  steam-fitter,  that  it  gives  a  superior 
knowledge  of  what  vehicles  are  constructed  for. 

Another  instance  is  where  Mr.  LiUien,  president  of  the  hod  carriers*  union,  was 
appointed  by  the  building  trades  council  as  an  expert  to  go  over  and  examine  the 
structural  iron  work  of  an  elevated  raihroad,  and  to  report  to  the  honorable  body 
of  the  building  trades  council  whether  in  his  judgment  it  was  safe  to  allow  trains 
to  run  over  it.  You  are  well  aware  of  the  qualifications  a  hod  carrier  has  for  an 
examination  of  that  kind;  but  nevertheless  ne  performed  the  duties  and  made  a 
report  of  his  finding.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  absurd  interferences  by  the 
bmlding  trades  council,  as  in  others,  stipulating  extra  pipe  in  steam  fitting  that 
exx>erts  insist  is  not  necessary,  and  insisting  upon  an  admtional  coat  of  plastering; 
where  the  specifications  already  call  for  two,  that  there  shall  be  three  applied. 

STATEMENT  OF  ASSAULTS  AND  DISORDERLIES. 

Thomas  Bryne,  assaulted  William  Gtolden;  case  heard  by  Justice  Prindeville; 
fined  $10  and  costs.    Fine  paid  by  H.  Llllien  of  the  laborers*  union. 

James  Connors,  assault  with  weapon  on  John  Gabrielson,  tried  before  Justice 
Severson;  case  nolle  pressed  on  error  in  complaint;  new. warrants  issued  for 
assault  and  intimidation;  no  arrest  made  yet;  officer  thinks  he  has  left  city. 

John  Ryan  and  E.  P.  Sexton  arrested  for  intimidation  and  making  threats.  4 
continuances  taken  on  account  of  absence  of  Justice  Eberhart.  Both  held  in 
bonds  of  $500  to  keep  peace  with  the  people  of  the  State  of  Dlinois. 

Jacob  Poplinski  and  Joseph  Witlewicz,  assault  on  John  Gk>la  of  155  Wabansia 
avenue.  Justice  0*I>onohue  refused  to  allow  the  complaints  to  be  amended;  case 
nolled  and  new  warrants  issued  for  assault  with  deadly  weapon  and  intimidation. 

Mr.  Major,  assault  on  a  Mr.  Qrund;  case  tried  before  Justice  Mahoney;  Major 
fined  $10;  he  admitted  he  was  guilty.  Six  witnesses  who  did  not  know  of  his 
admission,  swore  he  was  not  xnresent  when  the  assault  was  committed,  thereby 
penuring  theinselves. 

W.  J.  Sloan,  assault  on  Edward  Shaw;  case  still  pending  before  Justice  Mar- 
tin; will  come  up  March  29,  at  9  a.  m. 

Charles  Dux,  disorderly,  with  a  crowd  who  assaulted  Charles  Henry  and  Wil- 
liam Beecher,  employees  of  Andrews  &  Johnson;  fined  $15  and  costs  by  Justice 
Doyle. 
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Robert  Qainton  assanlted  Mr.  Bonkena,  an  employee  of  Sykes  Steel  Roofing 
Company;  case  continued  till  Monday,  April  2. 

The  above  statement  is  a  true  and  correct  one  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief. 

J.  H.  Pkrkinson. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1900. 

P.  B.  Robinson,  Notary  Public. 

The  following  cases  of  slagging  have  been  reported  to  ns,  which  are  the  most 
severe,  while  many  of  much  Tighter  nature  have  passed  by  unnoticed; 

One  man  slugged  at  Humboldt  and  North  avenues;  2  men  slugged  at  Milwau- 
kee and  California  avenues;  8  men  slugg^  at  Randolph  Street  Bridp:e;  3  men 
slugged  at  Sixtieth  street  and  Kimbark  avenue;  1  man  slugged  at  Fifty-fifth  street 
and  Rock  Island  railroad;  1  man  slugged  at  Sixty -first  street  and  Wentworth  ave- 
nue; 8  men  slugged  at  Lumber  street  and  Stewart  avenue;  2  men  slugged  at  West 
Monroe  street;  1  man  slugg^  under  mayor's  window;  1  man  slugged  at  Clark 
and  Madison  streets;  2  men  slugged  at  Washington  street  and  Fifth  avenue;  2 
men  slugged  at  Jackson  boulevard  and  Wabash  avenue;  2  men  slugged  at  Ful- 
lerton  and  Southport  avenues. 

These  you  read  in  the  morning  papers.  I  should  like  to  have  them  go  in  the 
testimony  as  they  give  an  additional  account  of  the  assaults. 

(Reading  printed  extract:) 

**In  defenoing  himself  from  an  assault  made  by  two  strikers,  Albert  Gk>tt8chalk, 
818  North  State  street,  a  steam  fitter  at  Swift  &  Co.*8,  shot  one  of  his  assailants 
last  night.  The  wounded  man,  William  G^rlich,  1666  Milwaukee  avenue,  is  at 
the  countv  hospital.  A  bullet  struck  him  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  grazed  the 
spinal  cord  and  lodged  in  the  lower  jaw. 

''The  shooting  took  place  on  a  Malsted  street  car  at  Twenty-eighth  street. 
Gk>tt8chalk  is  one  of  8  steam  fitters  who  refused  to  go  on  strike  yesteidav 
morning.  About  50  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  wage  scale  at  Swift  & 
Co.^s  left  the  packing  house  Wednesday  night.  Gtottschalk  told  the  strikers  that 
his  wife  was  sick  and  needed  every  dollar  he  could  earn.  He  was  threatened 
vnth  assault  if  he  returned  to  work  yesterday  morning,  and  he  armed  himself 
with  a  revolver  in  case  he  should  be  attacked. 

*'Two  other  men  and  Gk)ttschalk  were  the  only  ones  who  reported  for  work. 
They  were  escorted  to  a  street  car  last  evening  by  special  policemen.  Gk>tt8chalk 
took  the  north  bound  Halsted  street  car  and  the  other  men  went  south. 

''Q^rlich  and  another  striker  beg^an  to  abuse  GK)ttschalk  in  the  car.  He  cau- 
tioned them  several  times  to  let  him  alone.  Just  before  the  car,  which  was 
gretty  well  crowded,  reached  Twenty-eighth  street,  Gterlich  and  the  other  man 
nocked  Gottschalk  down  and  began  to  nek  him.  He  feared  his  life  was  in  dan- 
ger and  fired  two  shots  while  lying  on  the  floor. 

"Gtottschalk  is  locked  up  at  the  Twenty-second  street  station.  No  chai^^  has 
been  made  against  him  as  the  police  are  waiting  to  hear  from  the  hospital  a?  to 
(Jerlich's  condition. 

"ATTEMPT  TO  KILL  J.   B.   FRENCH. 

''A  murderous  assault  was  made  on  James  B.  French,  a  nonunion  foreman  at 
the  Butler  Building,  just  after  quitting-time  Wednesday  afternoon.  Four  men 
attacked  him.  He  was  felled  with  a  blow  by  a  billy  and  isavagely  kicked  about 
the  head.  He  was  picked  up  for  dead  and  was  unconscious  for  hours.  Yesterday 
he  was  in  a  dazed  condition  and  could  talk  but  little  because  his  face  was  so  badly 
swelled. 

**French  had  charge  of  the  architectural  iron  work  at  the  building  for  Holmes, 
Pyott  &  Co.,  18  North  Jefferson  street,  and  had  reached  the  steps  leading  to  the 
office  of  his  employers  when  he  was  attacked.  A  number  of  persons  saw  the 
assault  and  the  neighborhood  was  alarmed,  but  the  assailants  escaped. 

"The  police  arrived  10  minutes  later.  They  were  given  a  description  of  two 
of  the  men  who  did  the  beating,  but  have  made  no  arrests.  French  was  taken 
into  the  office  of  the  firm  and  Dr.  Arthur  Price  was  called.  He  said  that  the 
frightful  bruises  on  the  head  may  bring  about  congestion  of  the  brain.  The 
injured  man  was  taken  to  his  home  in  Mavwood  in  a  carriage  by  J.  M.  Pyott. 

* 'French  is  45  years  old  and  has  a  wife  and  2  children.  He  owns  his  home. 
He  has  been  a  subcontractor  for  many  years.  Since  the  stagnation  in  building 
there  has  been  nothing  to  do  in  the  contracting  line,  and  he  consented  to  act  as 
foreman  of  the  iron  work  at  the  Butler  Building. 
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**  ATTACK  8CHOOLHOU8B  WORKMEN. 

*'The  labor  tronbles  at  last  reached  the  affairs  of  the  board  of  education  yester- 
day, when  at  2  schools,  the  Hendricks,  Forty-third  and  Tracy  avenue,  and  the 
Calumet  Avenue  School,  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Calumet  avenue,  there  was  a 
clash  between  the  rival  labor  factions.  Although  neither  affray  had  any  serious 
results,  there  was  much  excitement  for  a  time,  and  the  pupils  as  well  as  teachers 
were  frightened. 

'*At  the  Hendricks  School  there  were  three  plumbers  who,  according  to  the 
officials,  did  not  belong  to  the  union.  The  men  were  sent  bvNilson  Brothers,  the 
contractors  who  are  in  charge  of  the  work  at  the  school.  The  men  had  not  been 
at  work  long  before  a  party  of  men  assaulted  them,  but  Principal  John  McCarthy 
apx>eared  on  the  scene  and  put  a  quietus  to  the  trouble. 

"At  the  Calumet  Avenue  School  a  party  of  nonunion  steam  fitters  were  set 
upon  by  others,  presumably  union  men,  when  they  refused  to  do  their  work. 
One  of  the  workers  was  struck  on  the  head  with  a  brick.  This  aroused  his  com- 
panions, and  they  set  upon  the  invaders  with  pipes  and  hammers.  The  alleged 
union  men  at  once  took  to  their  heels,  but  were  closely  followed  bjr  their  oppo- 
nents. The  chase  continued  for  almost  a  block,  when  the  two  factions  met.  A 
riotous  scene  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  several  men  were  hurt  about  the  face 
and  hands.  The  ai)pearance  of  a  policeman  on  the  scene  soon  ended  the  small 
riot,  and  the  nonunion  men  returned  to  their  work. 

'*ANOTHEB  BREAK  LIKELY.. 

''Because  labor  organizations  of  the  countrv  do  not  approve  of  the  methods  of 
some  Chicago  unions  another  break  in  the  labor  ranks  may  come  Sunday.  It  is 
rei>orted  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  to  withdraw 
from  its  parent  body,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  rather  than  accept  the 
decision  of  the  national  body  to  the  effect  that  it  recognizes  no  boycott  on  two 
Chicago  newspapers. 

*'  when  the  federation  goes  into  session  Sunday  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  first 
things  to  come  up  before  it  will  be  a  communication  from  Typographical  Union 
No.  16,  virtually  asking  to  be  reinstated,  but  that  this  may  not  be  granted  because 
of  the  resolution  to  abolish  ^litics  which  the  printers  have  ready  to  introduce. 
The  federation  will  then  go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the  question  of 
withdrawal  from  the  national  body. 

**PICKETS  SIEGE  POLICE  STATION. 

''Nonunion  men  were  held  in  a  state  of  siege  at  the  Desplaines  street  police 
station  by  union  pickets  Wednesday  evening.  A  crowd  of  35  union  pickets 
boldly  surrounded  a  few  nonunion  men  from  the  Butler  Building,  in  charge  of 
special  policemen,  at  Washington  and  Desplaines  streets,  within  si^ht  or  the 
police  station,  and  were  so  threatening  that  the  special  police  took  their  charges 
to  the  station  for  protection.  The  pickets  hung  around  for  some  time  waiting 
for  their  victims  to  come  out  of  the  station.    The  city  police  did  not  interfere. 

"A  woman  defied  a  big  crowd  of  strikers  at  the  Butler  Building  last  evening 
and  marched  off  triumphantly  with  her  nonunion  husband  without  being 
molested.  Stirred  by  the  same  spirit  that  moved  Mrs.  J.  S.  Robb  to  go  before  the 
industrial  snbcommission  and  tell  the  story  of  her  hus]mnd*s  wrongs  at  the  hands 
of  the  union,  this  woman  came  to  the  building  at  quitting  time  to  escort  her  hus- 
band home.  The  strikers  looked  on  in  amazement,  but  were  too  much  surprised 
to  interfere.  With  her  hand  on  her  husband's  arm  she  walked  proudly  away, 
while  the  army  of  other  workmen,  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard,  started  on  its 
march." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  woman  who  did  this  was 
Mrs.  Kobb?— A.  No,  sir. 

O^Or  was  your  allusion  merely  as  a  witness  before  the  commission  ?— A.  Yes. 

(Witness  continues  reading  prmted  extract:) 

"  CIVIL  SERVICE  takes  A  HAND. 

"  The  present  labor  situation  foimd  an  echo  yesterday  in  the  civil-service  office. 
City  engineer  Ericson,  tlm>ugh  James  Wallace,  reported  that  he  was  compelled 
to  lay  off  F.  D.  L.  Austin,  foreman  of  the  carpenters  in  the  pipeyards,  because  the 
men  under  him  refused  to  work.  It  appears  that  Austin  is  not  a  member  of  the 
carpenters'  union,  and  his  men  were  ordered  out  on  this  account.  Austin  was 
laid  off  because  work  had  to  be  done.  ^  t 
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**  This  was  a  puzzle.  The  ciyil-eenrioe  act  does  not  take  cognizance  of  union 
labor  or  labels.  Every  civil-seryice  employee  is  supposed  to  do  a  day's  work  for 
a  day's  pay.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  civu  service  commission  yester- 
day. Iresident  Lindblom  investiffated  the  case.  He  found  tliat  no  charges  could 
be  sustained  asainst  Austin.  In  fiact  Austin  was  a  model  city  em]|^oyee,  always 
on  hand  and  alwavs  making  the  men  under  him  do  their  duty.  Mr.  Lindblom 
said  the  civil  service  commission  could  not  drop  a  man  who  did  his  duty,  and  he 
ordered  the  reinstatement  of  Austin.  ** 

The  Witness.  I  should  like  now  to  read  the  trade  rules  of  the  carpenters' 
district  council.  These  were  adopted  after  the  agreement  had  been  signed  and 
enforced. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Clabkx.)  After  the  agreement  with  whom  had  been  signed?  A. 
With  the  contractors.  This  contract  was  formulated  by  the  district  council  of 
joume3rmen,  and  put  up  against  the  contractors  and  signed.  After  that  had  heea 
signed,  these  rules  were  formulated  later  on. 

Trade  Bulbs  of  the  District  Council  United  Brotherhood  Carpenters 
AND  Joiners  of  America. 

RULES. 

BULE  1.  Any  member  that  is  found  milty  of  violating  any  part  of  the  work- 
ing rules  adopted' and  put  into  effect  March  29, 1897,  by  the  joint  arbitration 
committee  of  the  carpenters'  executive  council  and  the  carpenters  and  builders' 
association,  all  of  Chicago,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  ($5.00)  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00),  suspended,  exnelled,  or  both. 

BuLE  2.  No  member  shall  work  more  than  three  oays  after  the  remlar  pay 
day  established  without  receiving  his  wages  in  full  for  one  or  two  weeks  as  the 
case  may  be.  Any  violation  of  this  rule  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  ten  dollars 
($10.00) ,  ruled  off  the  job,  or  both. 

BuLE  8.  An^  member  accepting  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  on  any 
job  or  in  jobbing  shop  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars 
($10.00)  and  shaff  not  oe  permitted  to  work  on  said  job  or  in  said  shop  a^ain. 

Rule  4.  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  work  with  a  member  who  has  been 
ruled  off  a  job,  suspended,  or  fined  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five 
dollars  ($5.00). 

Bule  5.  Any  member  found  guilty  of  returning  a  part  of  his  waoes,  or  rebat- 
ing to  employer,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10.00), 
rmed  off  said  job,  or  both. 

Bule  6.  Any  member  found  sniilty  of  repairing,  filing,  or  grinding  his  tools 
on  his  own  time  while  employed  Dv  a  contractor  or  builder  shaU  be  ruled  off  said 
job  and  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10.00). 

Bule  7.  Any  member  found  apilty  of  excessive  work  or  rushing  on  any  job 
shaQ  be  reported  by  the  steward  of  the  job,  he  or  they  shaU  be  ruled  off  the  job 
and  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  ($10.00^.  Any  foreman  who  uses  abusive  lan- 
guage or  rushes  men  under  his  supervision  shall  be  liable  under  the  penalty 
under  rule  seven. 

Bule  8.  No  member  shaU  work  on  a  job  whose  laborers  are  permitted  to 
handle  carpenter's  tools  of  any  kind,  set  or  level  up  joists  on  the  walls.  Any 
violation  of  this  rule  shall  be  reported  by  the  steward,  and  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  ($5.00)  for  each  offense. 

Bulb  9.  Anv  member  refusing  to  give  the  actual  conditions  of  the  job  when 
requested  by  the  business  agent  shall  be  reported  b^  the  business  agent  to  the 
president,  and  the  member  or  members  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
five  dollars  ($5.00). 

Bule  10.  Any  member  or  members  refusing  to  stop  work  when  ordered  to  do 
so  by  the  business  agent,  or  treating  him  with  disrespect,  or  using  language 
unbecoming  a  brother  workman,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  thim  ten 
dollars  ($10.00). 

Rule  11.  Anj  member  or  members  gpine  to  or  remaining  at  work  on  a  job 
while  said  job  is  on  strike,  xmless  authorizeaby  the  business  agent,  shall  be  fined 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00)  and  ruled  off  the  job. 

duties  of  stewards. 

Bulb  12.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  stewards  on  the  respective  jobs  to  inquire 
of  all  carpenters  employed  how  tiiey  stand  with  their  respective  unions. 

Rule  13.  Each  steward  shall  provide  himself  with  a  book  wherein  he  shall  keep 
a  correct  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  all  members  working  on  his  job,  with  tue 
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nmnber  of  the  working  card,  and  the  nnion  to  which  they  belong.  The  first 
journeyman  carpenter  going  to  work  on  a  job  shall  be  steward,  and  if  two  or  more 
carpenters  start  to  work  at  the  same  time,  they  shall  elect  a  steward.  Any 
violation  of  this  mle  eihaXl  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  five  dollars  ($5.00). 

RuLB  14.  Any  member  acting  as  a  steward  shall  have  the  power  at  any  time, 
and  when  requested  by  the  busmess  agent  or  any  member  working  on  his  job,  to 
demand  of  any  member  to  see  his  mone^r  immematelv  after  he  is  paid,  so  that  he 
may  know  whether  such  member  is  receiving  the  full  wages  or  not.  And  if  any 
member,  when  rec^uested  by  the  steward,  or  other  person  acting  for  or  as  steward, 
refuses  to  show  his  mon^,  the  steward  shall  rejiort  the  same  to  the  union,  and  on 
proof  of  any  member  reniJBing  to  comply  with  the  above  request  of  the  steward, 
or  other  person  acting  for  or  as  steward,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty  dollars  ($20.00). 

Rule  15.  Each  stei^mrd  shall  report  to  the  District  council  headquarters  the 
exact  location,  name  of  contractor,  owner,  architect,  and  general  condition  of 
the  job  within  one  week  after  work  is  begun.  Any  violation  of  this  rule  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  ($5.00). 

RuLiE  16.  In  no  case  shall  the  steward  be  discharged  from  any  job  because  he 
has  acted  as  steward;  and  should  the  steward  be  discharged  the  business  agent 
shall  stop  all  carpenter  work  on  said  job,  and  in  no  case  snail  a  member  or  mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  return  to  work  until  the  steward  is  reinstated,  and  no  dis- 
crimination shall  be  permitted. 

These  rules  may  be  amended  by  resolution,  which  shall  be  read  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  district  council  united  brotherhood,  and  if  adopted  or  indorsed  it  shall 
be  referred  to  the  local  unions  for  a  popular  vote. 

Respectfull;^  submitted. 

A.  W.  Simpson,  Chairman, 

GUS.  MOHME, 

Tim  Cruie, 
O.  E.  Woodbury, 
R.  H.  Crosby,  Secretary, 
Committee, 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon  the  subcommission  at  5.45  took  a  recess  until  7  o'clock  p.  m. 


Chicago,  III.,  March  so,  woo. 

TESHHOVT  OF  ME.  A.  E.  CLARK, 

Oenerai  Contractor ,  Room  No,  411  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  III. 

The  special  subcommittee  met  pursoant  to  recess  at  7.10  p.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  pre- 
siding. At  that  time  Mr.  A.  R.  Clark,  of  Chicago,  general  contractor,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  business  address.— A.  A.  R. 
Clark,  room  No.  411,  First  National  Bank  building.  Chicago. 

Q.  And  your  occupation?— A.  General  contractor  and  builder. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  contractors'  council?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  as  a  contractor?— A.  Something  over 
ISyears. 

Q.  Please  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  your  observations  on  the  industrial 
situation  here,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  building  business?— A.  I  want  to 
speak,  gentlemen,  from  the  standpoint  not  only  of  a  building  contractor,  but  as 
an  owner.  Sometime  in  the  spring  of  1895  I  concluded  that  it  was  for  my  best 
interest  to  drop  the  field  of  competition  and  •build  and  sell,  since  which  time  we 
have  erected  something  over  100  flats  and  56  residences,  the  latter  selling  at  troia 
$8,500  to  $85,000.  In  that  i>eriod  we  have  experienced  a  great  deed  of  difficulty 
with  the  labor  market.  We  have  had  repeated  strikes  of  various  natures,  and  it  is 
something  of  this  experience  that  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you  to-night.  Some 
2  vears  ago  last  summer  Mr.  Lillien,  president  of  the  hod  carriers'  association, 
owed  to  see  me  and  demanded  that  I  work  none  but  union  laborers,  and  that 
I  pav  them  25  cents  an  hour.  I  refused,  on  the  ground  that  my  competitors 
in  like  business  in  the  community  and  through  the  city  had  not  as  yet  been 
required  to  do  so.  The  goii^  w&ge  at  that  time  was  from  18  to  20  cents,  and 
we  were  paying  20  cents.  I  tola  Mr.  Lillien  that  when  the  time  came  that 
he  would  not  single  me  out  but  would  require  all  contractors  in  our  line  to  com- 
ply with  their  demands,  he  could  count  me  with  the  rest._  JikS^few  daysIjDund 
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that  they  had  secnred  an  agreement  with  a  nnmber  of  bnilders,  and  I  settled  the 
strike  by  mgnirxg  their  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  with  me. 

Kow,  after  settling  the  strike  on  his  terms,  I  had  supposed  that  the  strike,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  ended;  but  he  said,  no,  now  that  the  strike  bad  been 
called,  the  carpenters  had  a  grievance;  and  he  bronght  to  me  the  carpenters'  del- 
^^te,  who  demanded  that  I  should  become  a  member  of  the  boss  carpenters'  asao- 
tion;  then  the  work  shonld  proceed.  Inasmuch  as  I  was  not  competing  at  that 
time  with  carpenter  contractors,  I  considered  that  I  had  a  right  as  an  Americui 
citizen  to  do  as  I  pleased  in  that  regard,  and  I  declined  nositively  and  emphati- 
cfdly  to  join  the  association.  They  used  every  means  poesiole  to  prevent  me  frcon 
dcAng  an V  further  work.  The  brick  masons,  however,  were  not  at  that  time  affili- 
ated witn  the  building  trades  council,  and  therefore  by  their  aid  I  was  able  to 
continue  my  work;  and  I  secured  such  men  as  I  could  get  to  build  our  buildings. 
We  were  then  building  4  residences  and  a  16-flat  building.  We  struggled  and 
foujght  for  ten  weeks,  which  cost  our  firm  a  large  sum  of  money.  A  little  later 
on  in  the  strike  we  discovered  that  instead  of  the  grievance  being  that  we  would 
not  join  the  boss  carpenters' association,  it  was  that  we  were  employing  membrara 
of  the  journeyman  carpenters'  organization,  and  because  they  were  willing  to 
work  for  us,  a  fight  was  made  on  them  over  our  shoulders.  After  some  ten  weeks 
of  struggle  the  matter  was  carried  to  Philadelphia,  I  believe — ^the  Philadelphia 
headquarters,  at  least — and  they  decided  that  it  was  an  unjust  fight,  so  they 
called  it  off. 

In  the  fall  of  1894, 1  was  building  under  contract  a  building  on  South  Clark 
street,  south  of  eighteenth  street— a  warehouse.  The  carpenters  called  a  sMke 
on  the  building  on  account  of  rates.  The  same  conditions  existed  then  as  in  the 
other  case  with  reference  to  the  wages  paid  bv  my  competitors,  Und  I  declined 
to  accept  their  terms.  The  building  was  up  to  the  fourth  storv  when  one  morning 
my  foreman,  Mr.  Smallridge,  who  is  now  m  the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Griffith  as 
his  estimator,  was  assaulted  by  a  man  hired  by  the  carpenters'  council.  He  was 
struck  in  both  eyes  and  made  totally  blind,  and  we  had  to  help  him  home.  It 
was  several  days  before  we  had  any  hopes  of  his  ever  seeing  again — some  three 
or  four  days.  About  a  week  later  we  noticed  in  the  paper  that  some  man  had 
been  pummeling  some  carpenters  at  fHftv-first  street  and  Lexington  avenue.  The 
description  of  the  man  answered  to  the  description  of  the  man  that  had  done  the 
pummeling  to  Mr.  Smallridge.  I  immediately  got  Mr.  Smallridge  and  took  him 
over  to  the  station  at  the  time  of  his  hearing,  and  he  identified  him  as  the  sam3 
man.  We  swore  out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  In  the  course  of  time  tbia  hearing 
came  up  before  Justice  Quinn,  justice  of  the  peace,  in  Hyde  Park.  The  hour  ofS 
sharp  was  set.    Ex-Captain  Pat  Ryan,  of  Hyde  Park,  was  the  defendant's  attorney. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  Ex-police  captain?— A.  Tes;  of  Hyde  Park.  I  had  all 
the  witnesses  there,  as  there  was  another  gentleman  who  saw  t^e  assault,  and 
when  9  o'clock  came  the  justice  did  not  put  in  his  appearance.  About  2  minutes 
after  9  Mr.  Ryan  turned  to  his  client,  and  I  overheard  him  say,  **  You  can  go 
now;  quick."  At  that  he  took  his  hat  and  skipped  out  of  the  room  and  went 
down  the  street  as  though  he  was  shot  out  of  a  gun.  I  reported  the  case  to 
Inspector  Hunt,  who  put  on  special  detectives  to  work  up  the  case,  and  I  tried  to 
locate  the  man,  but  he  never  was  found.  I  state  that  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  show 
you  how  impossible  it  seems  to  get  justice  in  a  justice  court. 

Mr.  Behel  in  his  testimony  re&rred  to  a  notice,  and  read  it.  This  was  handed 
me  in  the  spring  of  1899.  I  had  gone  through  a  struggle  in  1898  such  as  I  never 
want  to  undertake  a^ain,  and  when  these  trade  rules  were  presented  to  me  I 
counseled  with  those  m  interest  with  me  and  said, ''  G^entlemen,  there  is  no  use 
talking,  we  might  as  well  throw  up  our  hands  if  we  have  got  to  submit  to  such 
rules  as  are  laid  down  here  by  this  district  council  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners."  We  concluded  that  it  was  our  best  policy  to  cease 
building  operations  until  the  x>endin^  labor  conditions  were  modified  or  corrected. 
When  they  say  that  my  re^esentative  and  foreman  on  a  building  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $10  if  he  is  found  gmlty  of  rushing  men  on  the  work,  that  means  far  more 
than  the  words  there  would  indicate.  It  simply  means,  gentlemen,  that  he  is  not 
my  representative.  He  is  purely  and  simply  a  representative  of  the  building 
trades  council.  This  rule  as  to  the  pcMtion  of  the  steward  of  the  job  is  another 
rule  that  if  adhered  to  would  break  up  any  man  in  business  after  a  time.  This 
ti'ade  rule  of  not  x)ermitting  a  carpenter  to  shaipen  or  rei>air  his  tools  on  his  own 
time  is  preposterous.  Supposing  a  man  has  worked  on  some  other  building  and 
comes  to  my  building  with  dull  tools,  as  is  often  the  case  and  usually  the  case, 
under  that  rule  he  can  spend  hours  of  his  time  in  sharpening  his  tools  and  be  paid 
for  it  at  the  rate  of  ^  cents  an  hour.  I  say  wnen  that  was  presented  to 
me  I  i)ositively  refused  to  enter  into  any  such  agreement.     So  after  tliat  I 
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ceased  bnilding  operations  for  the  year.  Onr  average  buildings  have  been  for 
the  last  three  years  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollarsin  a  year  ($250,000) .  There- 
fore, in  the  year  1890  that  mnch  was  lost  to  the  craftsmen,  and  we  were  largely 
sufferers  also.  It  was  not  until  it  was  given  out  publicly  through  the  press 
that  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into  with  the  building  trades  council,  leav- 
ing all  these  unjust  demands  to  arbitration,  that  we  concluded  it  was  safe  to 
begin  building  operations.  After  this  information  had  been  given  out  I  went  in 
person  and  saw  the  of&cers  of  the  master  masons'  association  to  make  sure  that 
that  was  the  case,  and  they  assured  me  that  they  had  a  perfect  understanding. 
With  that  understanding  we  went  about  erecting  further  buildings;  drew  plans 
for  two  buildinf^  to  contain  44  flats.  One  of  the  buildings  was  started.  The 
foundation  was  m  and  up  to  grade  when  this  present  trouble  was  inaug^urated. 
We  have  been  unable  to  complete  the  work  without  taidng  a  great  deal  of  risk. 
So  we  concluded  it  was  not  wise  to  resume  building  operations  further  until  this 
matter  was  adjusted.  A  gentleman  called  upon  Mr.  Trainer— a  gentleman  asso- 
ciated  with  my  brother  and  me— and  stated  that  he  had  been  informed,  I  think 
by  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  was  the  man  he  had  in  mind,  to  say  to  me 
that  if  I  would  call  and  see  Mr.  Sullivan,  for  the  sum  of  $150  I  could  make 
arrangements  to  proceed  with  the  cutting  of  the  stone  on  this  building  (as  there 
is  several  thousand  dollarsin  stone  work  to  put  up) ,  and  I  would  have  no  trouble 
in  proceeding  with  the  work. 

I  take  these  matters  as  thev  come  to  me,  not  connected.  Last  Saturday  and 
Sunday  and  Monday  I  spent  in  Qrand  Rapids,  Mich.  While  there  I  improved 
the  opportunity  of  investigating  to  some  small  extent  the  labor  conditions  there. 
I  went  a  short  way  out  of  town,  and  rode  home  with  a  band  of  carpenters 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a  miU  plant.  I  asked  these  men  how  much  they 
were  being  paid  per  hour.  The  said  20  cents  an  hour.  I  asked  the  men,  *'  How 
can  you  afford  to  work  for  that  money?"  Theysaid,"  Yes;  we  get  along  all  right." 
I  said,  **  Why  don't  you  go  to  Chicago?  We  can  pay  you  42^  cents  an  hour  if  you 
areagood  carpenter."  ''Oh,  no,"  one  of  them  spoke  upandsaid;  *' we  have  been  to 
Chicago,  and  we  can  make  more  money  here  at  20  cents  an  hour  for  a  year  than 
we  can  at  Chicago  at  42^  cents  an  hour,  and  we  can  live  in  peace  with  our 
families."  That  was  the  sentiment  of  all  the  men  that  were  in  this  group,  some 
6  or  7  of  them.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  fact— that  there  are  companies  and 
concerns  that  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  city  of  Chicago  on  account  of  its 
labor  conditions;  as,  for  instance,  the  Compounding  Door  Company,  a  company 
employing  at  the  time  they  left  Chicago  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  800 
men.  They  were  in  continual  trouble.  They  concluded  to  move  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.,  which  they  did,  and  establish  a  factory  there,  and  they  took  with  them  250 
craftsmen.  Their  business  has  grown,  and  they  are  now,  I  am  informed,  employ- 
ing somewhere  between  400  and  500  men.  This  is  only  a  sample  of  a  number  of 
such  cases  where  i)eople  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  limits  of  (Dook  County 
because  of  the  radical  aemands  of  the  unions. 

I  want  to  give  you  an  example  of  a  plasterer.  For  some  12  or  15  years  back  I 
have  been  doing  the  carpenter  work,  masons'  work  and  plastering  myself  by  the 
day;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  not  contracted  that  portion  of  the  work.  Cfther  depart- 
ments I  have.  I  had  working  for  me  as  a  foreman  for  6  or  Tyears,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  John  Campbell,  a  very  clever  man  in  his  line.  When  the  plasterers' 
demands  got  to  be  so  tyrannical  and  unreasonable,  I  found  it  was  a  losing  same 
to  me  to  continue  the  plastering  business,  so  I  ceased  to  do  the  work  myself  and 
contracted  the  work.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  Mr.  Campbell  was  the  contractor. 
While  I  was  constructing  this  warehouse  building  I  referred  to,  where  Mr.  Small- 
ridge  was  assaulted,  they  carried  the  trouble  to  the  plasterers  on  their  work  on 
some  20  buildings  that  I  was  building  on  Forestvide  avenue  and  Forty-fifth  street, 
and  the  strike  continued  for  some  week  or  10  days,  after  which  we  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  their  union.  The  strike  was  largely  on  account  of  the  employment 
of  1  or  2  men  whom  Mr.  Campbell  had  in  his  employ,  against  whom  there  were 
fines,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Campbell  stood  out.  I  might  say,  before 
I  go  further  in  that  matter,  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  of  necessity  compelled  to 
demand  more  money  from  me  for  the  work,  and  I  had  to  stand  the  difference  in 
cost,  which  I  did.  Now,  because  Mr.  Campbell  stood  out  in  this  matter  for  a 
week  or  10  days,  the  plasterers'  union  imposed  a  fine  upon  him  of  something  like 
$150.  When  I  ceased  working  in  the  spring  of  1899,  Mr.  Campbell,  finding  him- 
self without  work,  as  he  had  oeen  depending  largely  upon  me  for  work— in  fact, 
all  the  work  he  had,  nearly,  had  been  work  I  had  given  him— sought  a  job  as 
journeyman.  He  got  several  jobs,  and  was  only  able  to  hold  them  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time,  until  the  delegate  called  upon  him  and  ordered  him  off  the  job,  under 
threat  of  calling  a  general  strike  on  the  job,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  in  each  case 
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compelled  to  leave.  Mr.  Campbell  has  a  wife  and  6  children,,  living  np  to  this 
time  comfortably  in  a  nice  home,  and  a  lovely  family.  They  drove  him  from  hk 
work,  and  he  is  now  working  for  the  stockyards  company,  packing  meat  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  getting  |1.25  a  day,  when  ne  is  capable  of  earning  $4. 
Here  is  an  experience  that  don*t  touch  all  yon  men  as  it  does  me,  because  I  knew 
the  man  thoroughly,  and  I  know  what  great  trouble  he  has  had,  all  brought  about 
through  these  unions. 

Now,  in  voLj  hearing,  you  have  asked  a  Question,  gentlemen,  several  times  some- 
thing like  this:  **  Is  it  a  practice  of  the  delegates  or  men  aflSliated  with  theunicms 
to  demand  bribes?''  I  have  studied  that  matter  very  carefully,  gentlemen,  and  I 
teow  of  my  personal  knowledge  that  such  is  the  case.  I  regret  to  say  it,  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  true.  Those  tnings  exist.  Strikes  have  been  called  off  by  the 
payment  of  money.  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection,  however,  that  there  are  a 
few  men  acting  as  walking  delegates  that  I  think  are  perfectly  honorable  and 
straightforward,  and  one  oi  the  number  I  would  like  to  mention  personally,  and 
that  IS  Mr.  Parker,  the  carpenters*  delegate.  I  think  he  is  a  S(}uare,  upright  man. 
that  means  to  do  the  right  thing;  but  ne  has  got  into  this  drift,  and  he  hopes,  I 
think,  some  day  to  hold  some  political  position.  Mr.  Falkenau  had  an  experience 
which  he  could  have  mentioned,  but  dia  not.  He  was  building  a  building  for  Mr. 
Foltz,  on  Qoethe  and  Astor  streets.  He  had  some  pressed  bnck,  which,  in  order 
to  conform  with  the  plans,  had  to  be  rounded  off  or  ground  off  on  the  comers. 
After  the  brick  were  delivered  he  was  surprised  to  learn  one  day  that  the  work 
had  been  done  by  nonunion  men,  and  when  he  arrived  at  his  building  one  morn- 
ing he  found  a  notice  which  read  as  follows:  *'  No  bricklayer  can  lay  brick  what 
is  made  by  nonunion  labor.'*  This  is  the  exact  wording  as  he  gives  it  to  me, 
signed  by  Mr.  D.  Healy,  the  walking  delegate.  Three  or  4  days  later  Mr.  Foltz 
settled  this  difference  by  giving  Mr.  Healy  $5  in  cash. 

I  know  you  gentlemen  are  anxious  to  get  through  with  this,  or  I  could  tell  you 
experiences  of  this  kind  from  now  until  midnight.  No  tongue  can  tell  what  the 
contractors  of  Chicago  have  had  to  undergo  in  the  pursuit  of  their  Intimate 
business.  It  is  scarcely  safe  fot  a  man  in  a  contractor's  office  to  say  that  his  soul 
is  his  own.  You  scarcely  dare  to  express  your  opinion  for  fear  that  you  will  be 
assaulted.  I  am  just  informed  that  while  the  men  were  waiting  on  this  job  of 
Mr.  Falkenau's  just  referred  to  the  men  lost  $150  in  time  and  wages.  Thousands 
and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  gone  to  waste  just  in  this 
manner,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  recourse.  If  you  take  the  matter  to  our  justice 
courts  it  is  to  no  avail.  Last  July  a  year  ago,  the  25th  of  July,  1898, 1  received 
this  notice  signed  by  Mr.  John  F.  Leet  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Wood- 
workers' Council  of  Chicago: 

*•  Chicago,  JuJy  25^  1898. 

'*  Dear  Sir:  The  woodworkers'  council  of  this  city  were  compelled,  on  the  16th 
day  of  last  June,  to  call  its  members  out  in  a  general  strike  in  the  sash  and  door 
factories  that  are  controlled  by  the  mill  men's  club  "— 

1  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  mill-men,  like  ourselves,  were  forced  to 
organize  in  order  to  defend  their  rights  as  against  the  mill-men  employees. 

(Continues  reading:)  **To  maintain  the  organization  and  living  wages,  and 
are  asking  for  a  9-hour  day,  with  a  minimum  wage  of  $2  for  mechanics. 
Since  the  strike  was  called  the  council  had  been  ready  at  all  times  to  meet  the 
mill  owners  or  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  but  they  have  absolutely  refused 
to  have  any  dealings  with  the  union.  Their  only  desire  is  to  completely  destroy 
the  organization,  having  given  their  employees  such  notice. 

**  The  carpenters'  and  ptdnters'  unions  have  agreed  with  us  to  refuse  to  put  in 
place  any  material  which  is  made  in  any  nonumon  mill  or  f  actor>'* 

*'  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  list  of  firms  who  operate  factories  in  this  city  who 
have  signed  our  agreement  and  are  strictly  union  concerns,  using  our  label  on  tiie 
product  of  the  factory.  All  other  factories  in  the  city  are  nonunion  and  un^ur 
shops. 

** Yours,  respectfully, 

''Amalgamated  Woodworkers'  Council  of  Chicago, 
"John  F.  Lee,  decretory." 

This  required  that  every  piece  of  wood  that  went  into  a  building  should  bear  a 
label  or  stamp  indicating  as  this  does  on  the  bottom  of  tiiis  page  that  it  was  union- 
made  material.  No  contractor  was  able  to  follow  up  his  work  sufficiently  close 
to  ascertain  whether  that  rule  was  in  force  or  not.  Should  there  have  oeen  a 
man  employed  by  my  concern  who  was  not  in  sympathy  with  me,  and  should  he 
have  found  that  there  was  not  a  label  of  this  kind  on  some  material  that  was 
delivered  to  the  building,  no  matter  how  small  that  piece  might  have  been,  he 
could  have  called  at  will  a  sympathetic  strike  on  the  building. 
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Mr.  Daris,  I  believe,  is  here,  or  will  be  here  this  evening.  He  will  present  this 
matter  to  yon  later;  bnt  I  will  sa^  that  this  notice  was  received  by  me  some  six 
or  eight  months  ago,  and  I  leave  it  to  yon  gentlemen  to  judge  whether  it  is  not 
an  out-and-ont  blackmail.  It  is  from  the  marble,  enamel,  glass  mosaic  workers* 
nnion,  and  mosaic  helpers*  union  jointly,  and  si^ed  by  four  men  whose  names  I 
can  not  read,  r Witness  reading:)  **  To  the  architects,  builders  and  contractors, 
and  all  whom  tnis  may  concern:  The  undersigned  mosaic  unions  desire  to  respect- 
fully call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Frank  L.  Davis,  No.  302  Michigan  ave- 
nue, is  the  only  mosaic  manufacturer  in  Chicago  who  has  refused  to  sign  our 
agreement.  We  therefore  request  that  you  do  not  let  any  contract  to  him  until 
he  has  acceded  to  our  demands.  We  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  careful 
consideration,  as  union  men  will  not  work  for  Frank  Li.  Davis  until  he  has  signed 
our  a^eement,  and  as  said  a^eement  has  been  ratified  by  the  building  trades 
council,  symx>athetic  strikes  will  result  on  any  buildings  where  he  gets  a  contract." 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Can  you  furnish  the  sispatures  to  that  paper?— A.  They 
are  on  tne  i>aper,  but  I  can  not  read  them.  Mr.  Davis  will  take  the  matter  up 
personally,  and  so  I  thought  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  know  that  I  had  received 
this  letter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  do  not  think  one  of  them  could  be  deciphered.— 
A.  Scarcely.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  should  be  glad  to 
answer  any  question. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  SO^  1900, 

TESmCOVT  OF  MS.  SAKUEL  SMITH, 

Plumbing  Contractor. 

The  special  subcommission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  7.10  p.m.,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  7.50  p.  m.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  of  Chicago,  a  plumbing  contractor 
and  secretary  of  the  master  plumbers*  association,  was  introduced  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Samuel  Smith. 

Q.  Post-office  address?— A.  No.  718  Schiller. 

Q.  Occupation?— A.  Plumbing  contractor  and  secretary  of  the  master  plumb- 
err  association. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  contractors'  council?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  Chicago? — A.  Since  1889, 1  believe. 

Q.  The  commission  will  hear  your  statement. — ^A.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  commission,  I  desire  to  state  the  plumbers'  grievances.     (Reading:) 

In  June  of  1896  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  Chicago  Master  Plumbers' 
Association  and  the  Chicago  Journeymen  Plumbers'  Protective  and  Benevolent 
Association,  of  which  the  loUowinff  are  some  of  the  provisions: 

**  Section  1.  That  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  from  eight  (8)  a.  m.  until  five 
(5)  D.  m.,  with  one  (1)  hour  for  dinner,  and  on  Saturdays  from  eight  (8)  a.  m. 
untu  four  (4)  p.  m.,  excepting  Saturdays  from  June  Ist  to  Sept.  Ist.,  when  the 
hours  of  lat)or  shall  be  from  eight  (8)  a.  m.  until  twelve  (12)  m.  It  is  expressly 
understood  that  the  employees  will  not  quit  work  until  the  time  specified  m  this 
section. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  the  wages  shall  be  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  ($3.75)  per 
day,  excepting  the  Saturdays  between  June  1st  and  September  1st,  for  which  the 
wages  shall  be  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($2.25) ,  and  the  same  are  due  and 
payable  on  each  Saturday  at  the  office  of  the  employer  within  one  (1)  hour  after 
qmtting  time. 

**Sec.  8.  All  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  (1^) 
times  the  regular  rate  of  wages,  excepting  Christmas,  New  Years,  Thanksgiving, 
Fourth  of  July,  all  Sundays,  and  after  eight  (8)  p.  m.,  which  shall  be  paid  for  at 
double  the  rate  of  wages. 

**  Sec.  4.  That  members  working  outside  the  city  of  Chicago  shall  be  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  of  this  agreement  and,  in  addition  thereto,  snail  have  their  board 
and  railroad  tickets  furnished.  Traveling  time  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  regular. 
When  traveling  at  night,  sleeper  to  be  furnished  where  the  distance  is  over 
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one  himclred  (100)  miles.  No  charge  for  traveling  at  night.  Sunday  traTding  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  single  time. 

**  Sec.  5.  That  any  member  of  the  joomeymen  plombers'protectiTeand  benevo- 
lent association  working  on  a  job  for  any  member  of  the  Chicago  Master  Plumbers' 
Association,  and  said  member  of  Chicago  Journeymen  Plumbers'  Protective  and 
Benevolent  Association  puts  in  bad,  incomplete,  and  careless  work,  said  journey- 
men plumbers*  protective  and  benevolent  association  will  use  all  honorable  means 
to  compel  said  offending  member  to  make  said  bad,  incomplete,  and  careless  work 
^ood  without  expense  to  the  employer.  (This  shall  not  include  any  but 
joume3anen.) 

*'  Sec.  6.  AJl  car  fare  in  excess  of  what  it  would  cost  to  go  to  and  from  shop  to 
be  paid  by  employing  plumber.  It  is  expressly  understood  that  workmen  go  direct 
to  their  work  from  home,  except  on  such  occasions  when  material  is  required  or 
for  consultation  with  employer. 

**  Sec.  7.  No  general  strike  will  be  ordered  in  any  shop  bjr  any  officer  of  the 
journeymen  plumbers'  protective  and  benevolent  association  without  first  submit- 
ting the  grievance  to  an  arbitration  conmiittee  consisting  of  two  (2)  members, 
one  from  each  association  as  named,  and  in  case  of  a  disagreement  or  failure 
of  this  committee  to  agree,  this  conmiittee  shall  call  upon  a  third  party,  and  the 
decision  of  the  majori^  of  said  committee  of  three  shall  be  final  and  binding  on 
both  parties. 

**Sec.  10.  Whenever  a  question  shall  arise  between  employing  plumber  and 
employee,  and  said  question  can  not  be  settled  by  said  parties,  then  an  arbitration 
committee  shall  be  appointed  consisting  of  two  plumbers,  one  to  be  selected  by 
the  employing  plumber  and  the  other  oy  the  journeymen  plumbers'  protective 
and  benevolent  association,  and  in  case  said  committee  shall  select  a  third  party, 
and  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  said  committee  of  three  shall  be  final  and  bdnd- 
ing  on  both  parties. 

'*  Seo.  11.  That  this  agreement  go  into  effect  immediately  upon  its  passage  and 
ratification  by  both  associations,  and  the  same  shall  continue  in  force  until 
Mar.  1st,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  (1898)." 

As  above  stated,  this  agreement  was  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
March  1,  1898.  In  addition  thereto  there  was  an  agreement  relating  to  the 
employment  of  apprentices,  which  was  also  entered  into  about  the  same  time  and 
was  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  October  8, 1898.  The  substance  of 
this  agreement  is  embodied  in  the  following  articles,  taken  verbatim  from  the 
same: 

apprenticeship  aqreembnt 

Entered  into  between  Chicago  Master  Plumbers'  Association  and  Chicago 
Journeymen  Plumbers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association. 

Section  1.  A  boy  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age  before  he  can  be  employed 
as  an  apprentice. 

Sec.  2.  Hereafter  every  apprentice  shall,  after  serving  four  (4)  years'  appren- 
ticeship, and  gets  his  tools,  receive  ten  ($10.00)  dollars  per  week  for  the  first  year 
and  twelve  ($12.00)  dollars  per  week  for  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  and 
after  that  he  is  to  get  reg^ilar  journeymen's  wages. 

Sec.  8.  Each  junior  who  is  now  handling  tools  is  to  get  two  ($2.00)  dollars 
per  day. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  to  be  allowed  for  first  year  of  this  agreement  one  apprentice 
for  every  two  ioumeymen;  for  second  year  one  apprentice  for  every  three  jour- 
neymen, and  third  year  one  apprentice  for  every  four  journeymen. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  not  to  be  more  than  one  junior  employed  to  every  two  jour- 
neymen for  the  first  year  of  this  agreement,  and  to  every  three  journeymen 
thereafter. 

Sec.  6.  In  shops  where  there  is  but  one  journeyman  employed,  the  employer 
will  be  allowed  to  hire  one  junior. 

Sec.  7.  Each  shop  is  entitled  to  one  apprentice. 

Sec.  8.  It  is  expressly  agreed  and  understood  that  the  Chicago  Journeymen 
Plumbers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association  will  enforce  these  rules  in  every 
shop  in  Chicago. 

On  April  10, 1897,  the  journeymen  plumbers'  association  notified  the  master 
plumbers'  association  that  at  a  meeting  held  by  their  organization  they  had 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 
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First.  That  on  and  after  May  1, 1897,  only  one  helper  wonld  be  allowed  in  each 
shop. 

Second.  That  on  and  after  May  1, 1897,  the  rate  of  wages  for  all  plumbers  shall 
be  |4  a  day. 

Upon  receipt  of  thip  commnnication  the  master  plumbers'  association,  through 
their  secretary,  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  journeymen's 
association: 

W.  W.  Petrie,  Secretary  Chicago  Journeymen  Plumbers'  Protective  and  Benevo- 
lent Association  y  Chicago. 

DsAB  Sir:  Your  communication  received  and  referred  to  our  association,  who 
have  instructed  me  to  notify  you  that  the  proposed  resolutions  are  not  in  keeping 
with  our  agreement  govemmg  working  hours,  rate  of  wages,  and  apprenticeship 
questions. 

Resolution  No.  1  is  directly  contrary  to  the  joint  agreement  which  expires 
October  8, 1898. 

Resolution  No.  2  is  also  contrary  to  our  joint  agreement  governing  working 
hours  and  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid. 

Our  association  also  desires  me  to  sav  that  ^ere  should  be  no  change  in  exist- 
ing agreements,  nor  should  anything  be  done  which  would  disturb  tne  harmo- 
nious relations  which  have  existed  between  the  two  associations  for  several  years 
past,  and  we  believe  that  your  members  are  too  wise  to  do  anything  which  will 
retard  business  at  this  time. 

Hoping  your  honorable  body  will  consider  this  matter  before  making  or  trying 
to  enforce  any  unreasonable  demands,  I  await  your  advice,  and  respectrully 
request  that  you  communicate  with  our  association  and  inform  us  of  tne  result 
of  vour  further  consideration  of  these  matters,  which  I'  hope  will  be  favorable 
and  profitable  to  all  concerned. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Samuel  Smith,  Secretary, 

You  will  notice,  gentlemen,  that  this  agreement  was  to  expire  October  1, 1898, 
and  this  letter  bore  date  April  10, 1897. 

The  joumeymens'  association  replied  immediately  to  this  letter  and  stated  that 
the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  their  arbitration  committee  and  they  were  to 
arrange  for  a  meeting  according  to  the  request  in  the  letter.  The  meeting  was 
held  subsequently,  on  April  80^  1897,  at  which  time  a  new  agreement  was  reached 
and  ratified  by  the  two  organizations,  bearing  date  of  March  24, 1897.  It  con- 
tained many  of  the  provisions  that  are  found  m  the  agreement  above  presented, 
and  in  addition  thereto  provided  that  the  master  plumber  who  felt  disposed  to 
work  himself  upon  a  job  was  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  journeymen  while 
he  was  doing  his  own  work,  and  in  the  case  of  a  firm  it  also  provided  that  only 
one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  should  be  considered  as  eligible  to  do  plumbing 
work  or  to  handle  tools. 

In  relation  to  the  question  of  ai)prentice8,  it  provided  that  6  years  should  con- 
stitute a  fun  term,  4  years  of  which  should  be  as  an  apprentice  and  2  years  as 
what  was  called  a  junior  plumber.  Instead  of  regulating  the  number  of  appren- 
tices a  shop  could  have  each  year  according  to  the  number  of  journeymen 
employed,  as  provided  for  in  section  4  of  the  apprenticeship  agreement  herein 
quoted,  this  rule  was  changed,  and  the  words  **  junior  plumoer  "  inserted,  which 
to  the  mind  of  the  master  plumbers  meant  that  there  would  soon  not  be  enough 
junior  plumbers  to  go  round,  as  prescribed,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
agreement  stipulated  that  each  snop  should  have  only  one  apprentice. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  this  agreement  it  was  provided  that  either  party  desir- 
ingto  alter  or  amend  the  same  should  give  GO  days'  notice  of  their  desire. 

This  agreement  entered  into  by  the  two  orgwiizations  was,  according  to  its 
terms,  to  remain  operative  until  March  1, 1899. 

The  journeymen  plumbers'  association,  beginning  to  realize  that  any  agree- 
ment they  might  choose  to  draw  up  and  tender  the  contracting  plumbers  would 
be  signed  and  agreed  to  by  them,  because  of  the  fear  of  the  sympathetic  strike 
which  they  would  inau^^ate  against  any  contractor  who  dared  to  disobey  the 
mandates  of  their  organization,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  through  this  medium 
they  had  the  master  plumbers  at  their  mercy,  and  could  make  and  break  agree- 
ments at  their  own  sweet  will  and  pleasure,  began  to  grow  restless  over  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  the  master  plumbers  were  working  themselves,  according 
to  Rule  7  of  the  joint  agreement  recently^  adopted  by  them. 

£[nowing  that  to  give  a  60  days'  notice  of  an  amendment  to  the  joint  agree- 
ment, as  provided  for,  would  only  cause  a  long-drawn-out  contest  over  the  matter, 
and  nothmg  would  be  gained  by  trying  to  arbitrate  it,  they  took  the  shortest  and 
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most  effective  way  of  settling  the  question,  in  their  own  minds,  as  will  be  observed 
by  the  following  letter  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  master  plumbers'  association: 

[Office  of  the  Chicago  Journeymen  Plnmbers*  Protective  and  Benevcdent  Association. —Liocsl 
No.  l»^United  Aaeodation,  187  Washington  street,  B.  5.    Tel.  M.  8668L] 

Chicago,  October  j?^,  1898. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith, 

Secretary  Chicago  Master  Plumbers*  Association, 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  held  on  above  date. 
That  members  of  this  association  will  not  be  allowed  to  work  for  master  idombers 
who  handle  tools  on  work  in  competition  with  members  of  this  association. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  W.  Pbtrie,  Secretary. 

The  agreement  went  into  effect  May  24, 1897,  and  was  to  e^ire  March  1, 1899. 
The  date  of  this  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  was  October  34, 1898. 

The  journeymen  plumbers'  association,  as  usual,  proceeded  to  carry  the  new 
rule  into  effect,  and  the  bosses,  aftaid  of  that  ever-ready  slogan,  a  sympathetic 
strike,  in  a  busy  season,  as  gracefully  as  their  aroused  feelings  would  permit 
acquiesced  in  their  demands. 

Strikes  and  clashes  of  all  kinds  followed  this  arbitrary  action  of  the  journey- 
men plumbers*  association,  until  the  master  plumbers*  association  j>rotested 
vehemently,  with  the  result  that  they  again  tried  to  arbitrate  their  differences 
and  arranged  for  an  agreement  that  would  for  once  stick  to  its  final  date. 

Accordingly  a  new  arbitration  committee  was  appointed  by  each  of  the  organ- 
izations, and  numerous  meetings  held  by  them  and  a  new  agreement  adopted. 
This  agreement  went  into  effect  April  14, 1899.  It  provided  amone  the  usual 
rules  for  an  increase  of  wages  from  |8.75  per  day  to  |4  per  day  for  jfoumejrmen 
plumbers.  It  touched  upon  the  apprentice  question  agam  by  stating  under  arti- 
cle 18  that  there  should  be  no  more  new  apprentices  or  junior  plumbers  hired 
during  the  term  of  this  agreement,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  and  effect  until 
March  1, 1901.  This,  for  two  years  at  least,  was  to  prevent  any  father  or  mother 
in  Chicago,  who  might  be  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  son,  from  having  him 
learn  the  plumber*s  trade,  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  remunerative  trades  that 
a  young  man  can  learn.  The  agreement  further  contained  the  usual  provisions 
providing  for  notice  of  alterations  and  amendments,  which,  as  in  the  agreements 
heretofore  referred  to,  stipulated  a  60  days'  notice. 

The  master  plumbers,  as  usual,  were  a  party  in  fact  but  not  in  spirit,  filing 
that  while  forced  to  accept  the  conditions  as  they  were,  they  were  glad  of  at  least 
the  prospect  of  being  at  peace  again  for  the  prospective  period  of  two  years. 
How  sadly  they  were  mistaken  is  evidenced  by  the  continued  arrogance  of  this 
agreement-breaking  branch  of  the  building  trades  council.  They  have  done  as  they 
have  pleased  up  to  this  date,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  master  plumbers  from  really 
getting  desperate,  and  perhaps  forcing  them  oxA  of  business,  they  have  met  tiiem 
at  any  and  all  times,  and,  like  the  prodigal  son,  come  to  their  house  to  repent  and 
be  forgiven.  But  it  was  not  in  tneir  natures  to  keep  their  promises,  and  they 
were  only  happy  when  they  could  discover  some  new  way  of  harassing  their 
employers  and  imposing  upon  the  g[eneral  public.  Their  own  organization  and 
the  building  trades  council  was  their  only  thought,  and  how  to  strengthen  them 
and  make  tnem  more  powerful  was  their  only  object  in  catering  at  all  to  the 
master  plumbers'  association. 

Bumors  coining  to  the  ears  of  the  master  plumbers'  association,  to  the  effect 
that  the  journeymen  plumbers'  association  had  x>a886d  certain  resolutions  r^a- 
tive  to  the  restriction  of  the  amount  of  work  a  journeyman  plumber  could  per- 
form in  a  working  day,  the  following  letter  was  sent  by  the  master  plumTOrs' 
association  to  the  joumeymens'  association. 

Chicago,  III., e/tiZy  S,  1899. 
Mr.  Ben.  Abbott, 

Secretary  Chicago  Journeymen  Plumbers'  Protective  and 

Benevolent  Association,  Chicago,  HI. 

Dear  Sir;  We  have  heard  many  rumors  of  late  regarding  a  resolution  which 
we  understand  has  been  passed  by  your  association,  relative  to  the  amount  of 
work  per  day  which  the  journeymen  will  be  expected  to  perform. 

If  any  such  action  has  been  taken  by  your  association  it  is  contrary  to  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  journeymen  and  masters'  plumbers'  associa- 
tions, which  expressly  stipulates  that  any  proposed  chan^  contemplated  by  either 
association  shall  be  taken  up  60  days  in  advance  by  a  jomt  arbitration  committee 
of  both  associations. 
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We  would  therefore  recjnest  that  yonr  arbitration  committee  be  instructed  to 
meet  with  a  like  committee  from  this  organization  at  the  very  earliest  date 
possible  to  discuss  this  important  matter. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

Sam'l  Smith,  Secretary, 

No  reply  having  been  received  to  this  communication,  a  second  letter  was  sent 
under  date  of  July  13, 1899,  a  copy  of  which  follows: 

Chicaoo,  July  13, 1899. 
Mr.  Ben.  Abbott, 

Secretary,  Chicago,  lU, 
Dbar  Sib:  The  arbitration  committee  of  this  association  will  be  pleased  to  meet 
with  a  similar  committee  from  your  organization,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  July 
15,  at  2.30  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  mutual  importance. 

Trusting  that  you  will  not  fail  to  have  your  committee  on  hand  at  this  time,  I 
remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

Sam'l  Smith,  Secretary. 

An  answer  to  this  communication  was  received  from  the  journeymen  plumbers' 
association  under  date  of  July  19, 1899.  According  to  its  contents,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the  master  plumbers'  association  on 
Saturaay,  the  22d  instant. 

At  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  this  communication  from  the  journeymen  plumbers' 
association  the  master  plumbers  had  already  been  informed  of  the  contents  of  the 
new  rules  adopted  by  the  journeymen  plumbers'  association.  These  rules  abso- 
lutely restricted  the  amount  of  work  that  a  journeyman  plumber  could  do  in  a 
given  time,  and  also  contained  a  large  number  of  other  equally  obnoxious  rules, 
which  were  an  outrage,  not  only  upon  the  master  plumbers,  but  also  upon  the 
general  public  who  had  any  work  or  this  character  to  be  done.  Herewith  is  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  these  rules,  which  are  in  force  at  the  present  time  wherever  mem- 
bers of  the  journeymen  plumbers'  association  afiUiated  with  the  building  trades 
council  are  at  work. 

At  the  appointed  time,  as  suggested  by  the  letter  from  the  journeymen  plumb- 
ers' association,  the  two  committees  representing  the  different  organizations  met, 
and  the  master  plumbers  protested  very  emphatically  against  the  adoption  of 
those  rules  by  the  journeymen  plumbers'  association  and  the  enforcement  of  them 
upon  their  members  and  the  general  public.  The  committee  representing  the 
journeymen's  association  agreed  with  the  committee  of  the  master  plumbers'  asso- 
ciation that  the  rules  were  obnoxious,  and  should  be  amended  in  some  cases  and 
abrogated  in  several  others,  and  stated  they  would  make  a  report  to  their  asso- 
ciation recommending  that  such  action  take  place.  This  the  committee  did,  and 
the  journeymen  plumbers'  association  refused  to  concur  in  their  recommendations, 
and  the  committee  was  discharged. 

The  agreement  further  contains  the  usual  provision  that  60  days'  notice  be  given 
of  alterations  or  amendments  in  the  agreement  heretofore  referred  to. 

WORKING  RULES  OP  THE  CHICAOO  JOURNEYMEN  PLUMBERS'  PROTECTIVE  AND 
BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION,  PROMULGATED  1899. 

BuLE  1.  When  working  on  lead  work,  eight  wiped  joints  shall  be  considered 
a  day's  work. 

Rule  2.  When  working  on  iron  pipe,  the  measuring,  cutting,  threading,  and 
placing  in  position  of  15  threads  of  one  inch,  or  under,  shall  be  considered  a  day's 
work. 

Rule  8.  Ten  threads  on  one  and  a  quarter,  one  and  a  half,  and  two  inch  pipe 
shaU  be  considered  a  day's  work. 

Bulb  4.  When  running  soil  pipe  in  a  vertical  manner,  the  following  shall  be 
considered  eight  hours'  work:  6  inch,  6  caulked  joints;  5  inch,  6  caulked  joints;  4 
inch,  9  caulked  joints;  8  inch,  10  caulked  joints;  2  inch,  12  caulked  joints. 

Btjle  5.  When  running  soil  pipe  in  a  norizontal  manner,  the  following  shall 
be  considered  ei^ht  hours'  work:  6  inch,  4  caulked  joints;  5  inch,  4  caulked  joints; 
4  inch,  6  caulked  joints;  3  inch,  6  caulked  joints;  2  inch,  8  caulked  joints. 

Bulb  6.  When  finishing  on  flats  or  apartments,  hotel  or  office  building,  one 
fixture  shall  be  consideredan  average  day's  work,  except  laundry  tub,  then  each 
apartment  shidl  constitute  one  fixture. 

Bule  7.  When  working  on  Durham  system,  the  running  of  2i,  8,  and  4  inch 
pipe,  when  working  on  stacks,  three  stories  snail  be  conadered  a  day's  work. 
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When  workiiig  on  5,  6,  and  8  inch  pipe  on  stack,  two  stories  shall  be  considered  a 
dav*s  work. 

RULE  8.  Pomp  pipe  down  spouts,  and  other  straight  stacks  of  pipe:  2^  and  3 
inch,  60  feet  shall  oe  considered  a  day*s  work;  4  and^  inch,  40  feet  a  day's  work; 
6  and  8  inch,  80  feet  a  day's  work. 

Bulb  9.  In  cases  where  work  is  of  a  complicated  nature,  or  workmen  are 
delayed  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  the  absolute  performance  of  amounts  as  laid 
down  in  schedule  shall  not  be  considered  as  compulsory  by  tiiis  association. 

Rule  11.  Any  member  violating  anv  of  these  rules  shall  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  section  16  of  working  rules,  which  reads:  *  A  fine  of  one  day's  pay  for  first 
ofranse,  and  two  davs'  pay  for  second  offense,  and  if  he  persists  in  his  violation, 
the  association  shall  deal  with  him  as  it  sees  fit' 

Bulb  12.  New  Years,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  all  Sundays, 
and  Saturdays  after  12  m.,  and  all  night  work  after  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

No  member  shall  perform  any  work  on  Labor  Day,  except  by  the  consent  of 
the  association 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  conference  between  the  two  organizations 
relative  to  those  obnoxious  rules,  and  the  master  plumbers'  association  was  com- 
pelled to  abide  by  them  because  of  the  fact  that  the  journeymen  plumbers'  asso- 
ciation persisted  in  enforcing  them,  and  their  demands  were  baoml  up  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  all-powerful  building  trades  counoiL 

SOME  PLUMBEBS'  INOIDEKTS. 

Herewith  are  presented  two  letters  addressed  by  the  master  plumbers'  association 
to  the  secretary  of  the  journeymen  plumbers'  association  in  reference  to  arbitrary 
actions  at  the  journeymen  plumbers'  asBodation  while  the  joint  agreement  was 
in  force: 

Ohioaoo,  October  17, 1899, 
Mr.  Ben.  Abbott, 

Secretary  Okicago  Journeymen  Plumbers'  P.  db  B.  Ass'n, 

187  Washington  street.  City, 
Deab  Sib:  I  am  instructed  by  our  executive  committee  to  request  a  meeting  of 
the  arbitration  committee  of  both  associations  to  consider  the  J.  W.  Brown  case, 
at  whoae  sh^  a  strike  was  called  October  16.  I  trust  you  will  hand  this  commu- 
nication to  Mr.  Clinch,  the  president  of  your  association,  so  that  a  meeting  can 
be  called  of  your  committee  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  r^ular  meeting  of 
your  organization. 
Awaiting  an  immediate  reply,  I  am,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Sam*l  Smith. 

This  strike  was  called  because  one  of  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Brown  Sc  Go.  had  done 
the  gas  fitting  in  a  small  building  at  1047  Carmen  avenue.  Mr.  Brown  had 
applied  to  the  gas  fitters'  union,  requesting  them  to  send  them  a  fitter,  and  after 
waiting  for  more  than  a  week,  was  obliged  to  do  the  work  himself.  The  result 
was  that  Mr.  Brown  was  compelled  by  the  union  to  hire  a  sas  fitter  and  retain 
him  at  No.  1047  Carmen  avenue  for  a  period  of  8  days  and  6  hours,  the  leng^i  of 
time  it  would  have  taken  a  union  man  to  do  the  work  originally  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  of  the  gas  fitters  union.  He  was  compelled  to  hire  a  gas  fitter 
for  10  days  to  make  a  pretense  of  doing  over  again  the  work  which  the  firm  pat 
in  themselves  during  a  strike  at  their  shop.  The  firm  paid  the  sum  of  ^78.70  to 
the  members  of  the  unions  for  this  work,  for  which  they  got  practically  no  return; 
the  men  being  required  by  their  rules  to  remain  on  the  job  for  the  same  period 
of  time  that  it  would  have  taken  to  do  the  work  in  the  first  place. 

Chicago,  September  is,  1899, 
Mr.  Ben  Abbott, 

Secretary  Ohieago  Plumbers  B,  and  P.  AMSoeiation,  Chicago,  lU. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  like  to  find  out  for  what  reason  a  strike  had  been  called 
on  the  shop  of  William  Graham,  484  North  Clark  street,  and  when  your  associa- 
tion proposes  to  put  the  men  back  to  work.  We  wish  to  renter  this  charge  as  a 
violation  of  the  agreement  entered  into  between  your  association  and  the  master 
plumbers'  association,  and  should  like  to  hear  from  you  immediately  regar^ng 
same. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Samuel  Qwm,  Secretary. 
■"■"■  '""'  o 
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The  above  letter  refers  to  a  strike  that  was  ordered  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Graham, 
because  his  partner,  Mr.  Buckley,  had  a  personal  encounter  with  one  of  the  work- 
men, in  which  affray  the  workznan  came  out  second  best.  The  result,  however, 
was  that  Mr.  Graham  was  obliged  to  pay  the  union  the  sum  of  $44  before  the 
men  were  allowed  to  return  to  work,  and  this  after  the  shop  had  been  on  a  strike 
for  6  weeks. 

On  January  17, 1900,  the  plumbers  and  gas  fitters  in  the  employ  of  the  P.  Nacey 
Company,  No.  819  Wabash  avenue,  were  called  out  on  a  strike  by  the  journeymen 
plumbers*  association  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Nacey  Company  to  rein- 
state in  their  employ  one  of  the  members  of  the  joumejrmen  plumbers  associa- 
tion who  had  been  discharged  by  this  company  on  account  of  inccnnpetency  6 
weeks  previous.  The  journeymen's  association  contended  that  the  man  was  dis- 
charged because  he  had  lived  up  to  the  working  rules  of  the  org^anization  in 
regara  to  the  limitation  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  a  ^ven  number  of  hours.  It  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  work  which  this  man  was  doing  was  of  such  a  nature  that, 
living  up  to  the  rules  of  his  organization,  beginning  nis  work  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  could  finish  his  task,  according  to  the  organization's  rules,  by  1  or  2 
o'clock  m  the  afternoon.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  was  at  liberty,  as  long  as  the 
journeymen  were  running  the  employer's  establishment,  to  rest  round  the  build- 
mf  and  enjoy  himself,  either  by  smoking  or  finding  some  other  means  of  enter- 
tainment, until  the  8  nours  which  he  was  really  supposed  to  work  were  up,  and 
he  was  at  liberty  to  gp  home. 

The  men  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Nacey  Company,  and  who  had  gone  out 
on  the  symi)athetic  strike  because  of  the  facts  above  stated,  have  not  as  yet 
returned,  and  no  settlement  was  made  of  the  trouble  up  to  the  time  when  the  gen- 
end  strike  took  place  on  February  5. 

The  following  statement  has  been  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Nacey,  of  the  Nacey 
Company: 

*'  Last  Ai>ril  I  brought  my  boy  to  the  shop  to  learn  the  trade,  and  the  joumey- 
mens' association  of  plumbers  wotQd  not  allow  him  to  learn  the  trade.  They 
threatened  to  fine  any  journeyman  (25  that  would  take  the  boy  out  to  help  him, 
as  it  was  against  their  rules.  I  therefore  had  to  employ  my  son  in  doing  other 
work,  as  they  would  not  permit  him  to  learn  the  trade.  The  same  resmction 
has  been  in  force  in  regard  to  o^er  men's  sons,  as  well  as  mine.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  boy  to  get  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade,  as  it  has  been  abso- 
lutely controlled  by  the  power  of  the  plumber  " 


plumbers' union  to  enf<»rce  all  the  arbitrary 
measures  that  they  feel  disposed  to.  In  fact,  I  was  powerless  in  the  matter,  ana 
had  to  submit  to  their  outrageous  rules  or  be  forced  to  go  out  of  business." 

MOBE  OF  THE  PLUICBSBS'  TBOUBLBS. 

Baumgarten  Brothers,  plumbers.  1865  Ogdan  avenue,  stated  that  in  November, 
1899,  they  bad  a  contract  from  a  firm  to  do  some  plumbing  work  on  a  bam  on  the 
south  side.  The  plan  of  the  bam  showed  a  water  closet  m  the  basement,  where 
the  horses  were  to  be  lodged.  The  building  was  an  old,  two-story  frame  struc- 
ture, the  second  story  of  which  was  entirely  removed,  so  as  to  give  overhead  room 
for  the  wagons.  We  had  a  4-inch  sml  pipe  running  from  the  sewer  to  the  roof. 
The  water  closet  was  to  be  in  the  basement  witii  no  fixtures  of  any  kind  above 
the  same. 

The  cifcy  ordinance  as  amended,  section  87,  passed  and  enforced  November  25, 
1896:  **  When  a  simple  water  closet,  or  other  plumbin^^,  is  located  in  the  building, 
and  has  an  indepenaent  soil  pipe  of  undiminished  size  from  ground  up  to  the 
roof,  the  re-vent  may  be  dispcHosed  with,  provided  the  trap  of  said  fixture  is 
located  not  more  than  5  feet  from  the  said  soil  and  waste  pipe."  This  ordinance 
was  complied  with  fully,  but  the  widMng  delegate  ordered  our  men  to  put  in 
vent  pipes.  This  we  would  not  do,  as  we  had  complied  with  the  ordinance  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  did  not  consiaer  that  he  had  a  right  to  order  us  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  a  full  compliance  with  this  ordinance.  We  showed  the  same  to 
him  and  informed  him  we  would  take  no  orders  from  him  in  the  matter.  He 
immediately  ordered  the  men  working  upon  the  job  to  quit,  and  we  were  unable 
to  finish  it. 

Another  case  which  came  directly  under  our  notice  is  where  a  workman  was 
ordered  out  of  our  shop,  and  could  not  work  for  us  for  one  year,  all  because  he 
did  too  much  work.  This  man  was  working  on  a  building  on  the  west  side,  and 
returned  to  the  shop  about  noon^  having  completed  the  work  assigned  to  him. 
He  was  sent  immemately  after  dinner,  with  the  wagon  and  a  load  of  vent  pipe, 
already  cut  to  measurement,  to  the  south  side  to  put  the  same  into  a  new  build- 
ing.   The  soil  and  waste  pipes  were  already  in  place  in  the  buil^g,  j)ut  up  by 
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acothT  man,  who  had  cut  the  vent  pipes.  This  man  had  no  means  of  ascertain* 
ing,  as  he  was  continually  employed  on  the  west  side  building  tor  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  did  not  know  who  had  been  preyionaly  working  on  this  job.  He  put 
in  the  vent  pipes,  and  also  put  in  the  ground  work,  running  lead  supply  pipes  to 
thegronnd. 

The  walking  delegate  accused  him,  when  he  came  upon  the  job,  of  working 
too  hard;  he  was  really  doing  more  work  than  the  schedule  pennitted  him. 
Charges  were  preferred  against  him  in  the  journeymen  plumbers'union,  of  doing 
too  much  work,  and  also  of  putting  in  place  the  vent  p^>es  in  the  same  building, 
which  he  had  no  knowledge  of,  ana  had  no  connection  with  whatever.  He  was, 
however,  found  g^uilty  of  the  charges  and  fined  by  the  journeymen  plumbers*  asso- 
ciation. Refusing  to  i)ay  the  fine,  he  has  been  unable  since  to  get  any  permanent 
employment  at  the  trade. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  You  are  a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers*  Associ- 
ation?—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  association  ever  have  an  agreement  with  the  plumbers*  union  by 
ceixain  terms  of  which  it  was  agreed  that  you  were  to  emjiloy  none  but  memb^v 
of  the  union,  and  they,  in  turn,  would  work  for  none  but  members  of  the  associ- 
ation?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  such  an  agreement? — ^A.  Yes;  but  they  never  lived  up  to  it  as  far 
as  their  side  of  it  was  concerned. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  ezi>elled  any  members  of  your  association  for  any  cause? — 
A.  Yes. 

b.  Fined  them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  they  ever  refused  to  pay  the  fine?— A.  No;  I  do  not  believe  we 
ever  fined  any  that  did  not  pay  their  fine.  Possibly  there  may  be  some,  but  not 
since  I  have  been  secretary. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  out  for  a  time  and  then  settled  up  their  fines  and 
returned?— A.  Yes;  some  ]rears  ago  I  believe  there  were— 1804. 

Q.  Did  the  plumbers*  union  refuse  to  work  for  them  while  they  were  under  the 
ban  of  your  union? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  national  association  of  plumbers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  association  ever  boycotted  any  material  supply  house?— Al.  Well, 
I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  boycott.*' 

Q.  Well,  I  have  been  informed — ^I  have  been  himded  about  thirty  questions  to 
ask  you,  but  I  am  only  going  to  ask  you  three  or  four  of  them. — ^A.  I  should  like 
to  have  you  ask  the  thirty,  or  tliree  hundred  if  you  like. 

Q.  And  it  would  take  up  too  much  time,  because  I  think  the  gentleman  who 
wants  the  questions  asked  can  make  his  statement  in  regard  to  that  when  he 
goes  on  the  stand.  One  of  them  is  to  the  effect  that  your  association  boycotted 
and  ran  out  of  business  what  is  called  the  Nebraska  Plumbers  Supply  Mouse. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  in  regard  to  that  matter?— A.  There  never  was  any  such 
supply  house  in  this  ci^. 

Q.  Might  it  not  have  been  in  some  other  city?  It  is  called  the  Nebraska  Supply 
House.- A.  Well,  they  possibly  may  have  done  so  in  some  city  in  Nebraska.  I 
believe  it  was  located  out  there  in  Omaha;  but  they  were  not  a  supply  house. 
They  were  a  firm  that  were  doin^  a  plumbing  business — ^taking  contracts — and 
desired  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  procure  goods  at  jobbers* 
prices,  so  securing  an  unfair  advantage  over  th^  competitors  who  are  not  placed 
m  that  position. 

9.  You  had  a  national  boycott  on  them,  did  you;  your  association?— A.  I  do  not 
think  thev  ever  sold  any  ^^oods  at  all  outside  of  their  own  city,  and  they  only  sold 
them  to  the  general  pubhc,  not  to  the  plumbers. 

Q.  You  say  the  members  of  the  association  of  plumbers,  or  the  plumbers*  union, 
did  not  live  up  to  their  agreement  to  work  for  none  but  membrav  of  your  associa- 
tion?—A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  agreement  standing  between  you? — ^A.  I  believe  that  clause 
was  put  in  the  1896  or  1897  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  you  a  plumber  by  trade?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  amount  of  work  for  a  day*8  work  been  reduced  from  time  to  time? — 
A.  Not  until  these  rules  were  put  into  effect. 

O.  How  much  was  the  reduction  then?— A.  In  some  cases  as  high  as  60  per  cent, 
and  in  some  cases  the  rules  called  for  a  good  day*s  work.  You  see,  our  work  can 
not  be  gauged  as  other  branches  can,  because  01  the  complications  that  arise  on 
the  different  buildings. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  in  reducing  60  per  cent? — ^A.  I  rather  think  they  stated  it 
would  make  more  work,  so  a  larger  percentage  of  the  members  would  be  employed. 
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Q.  As  I  understand,  some  of  these  roles  were  made  after  the  contract  had  been 
entered  into  with  the  master  plumbers?— A.  They  all  were. 

Q.  They  thereby  added  that  mnch  to  the  cost  of  yonr  work?— A.  Yes,  and  with- 
out any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  until  they  put  that  into  effect, 
and  caused  the  contractors  who  had  contracts  on  hand  to  lose  that  amount  of 
money. 

Q.  Was  a  day's  work  when  you  were  a  plumber  too  great  for  a  man  to  do? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  reduction  of  60  per  cent  arbitrary,  without  any  cause  so  far  as  human 
effort  is  concerned? — A.  Wny,  yes.  I  believe  they  want  to  reduce  it  60  per  cent 
all  along  the  line. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  buying  off  strikes  or  labor  troubles?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  settle  a  strike  by 
paying  the  walking  delegate  or  business  agent  a  sum  of  money?— A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  nad. 

Q.  You  were  never  approached  directly  or  indirectly  for  that  purpose? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  alleged  practice  then? — A.  Only  hearsay;  how- 
ever, that  is  no  good. 

Q.  (|By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  business  agent  can 
call  off  the  men  whenever  he  wishes? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  upon  any  pretext  that  comes  to  him?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  or  unjust? — A.  Just  or  unjust;  it  cut-s  no  figure  at  aU.  If  he  had  a  little 
personal  feeling  against  me,  he  would  come  and  stop  my  men;  and  if  you  had  a 
contract  for  the  carpenter  work,  he  would  pull  off  your  men— not  only  mine  but 
yours. 

Q.  I  was  under  ihe  impression  that  all  strikes  had  to  be  ordered  by  the  trade.— A. 
Well,  they  have  in  the  building  trades  council  a  board  of  business  agents  that 
consists  of  the  walking  delegates,  and  they  all  sympathize  with  each  otner  to  the 
extent  that  if  it  is  necessary  they  will  create  a  condition  whereby  they  will  ca^ 
them  off.  Now  in  connection  with  this,  gentlemen,  before  I  leave  the  stand  I 
desire  to  state  that  owine  to  the  many  failures  on  the  part  of  the  Journeymen 
plumbers'  association  to  uve  up  to  any  agreement  that  they  have  entered  into,  the 
^eat  percentage  of  the  master  plumbers^association  are  not  in  favor  of  ever  enter- 
mg  into  an  agreement  with  them  at  aU. 

V{.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  aware  they  say  the  same  thing  about  you  in 
their  testimony?— A.  I  know  they  will.  I  am  positive  of  that  point,  but  I  am  only 
stating  what  are  the  facts  in  the  situation. 

Q.  It  seems  hopeless  that  you  will  ever  come  together  on  any  agreement,  then; 
they  will  not  trust  you  and  you  will  not  trust  them. — ^A.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that,  but  the  feeling  has  prevailed  with  them  that  they  had  to  fight  this 
thing  out  and  let  the  best  man  win. 

Q.  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  willing  to  come  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  accuse  them  of  ;nolating  agreements.  Have  yon 
ever  brought  suit  against  any  of  them  for  breach  of  contract?— A.  I  do  not  thmk, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  could  get  much  if  you  did  bring  suit. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  They  are  not  a  corporation.  If  they  have  a  charter  they  are 
only  chartered  for  certain  purjKjses.    They  have  no  charter  probably. 

Q.  But  you  can  bring  suit  against  them  individually,  can  you  not?— A.  Suppose 
you  had  brought  suit  and  secured  a  judgment  for  a  sum  of  money,  how  would  you 
get  it?    They  are  all  poor  men,  working  men,  and  have  nothing. 

Q.  You  see  no  advantage  in  bringing  suit,  then?— A.  None  at  all.  You  would 
not  desire  to  prosecute  one  individual  for  the  sins  of  a  great  many,  and  probably 
the  one  you  selected  would  be  the  only  one  that  did  have  any  property,  and  he 
might  be  an  innocent  party. 

Q.  You  say  that  association  entered  into  a  contract  with  your  association  to  do 
business  with  each  other  and  nobody  else?— A.  O,  no;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
we  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  we  agreed  to  employ  their  members  exclu- 
sively and  they  agreed  to  work  only  for  us.    I  believe  that  was  in  1896  or  1897. 

Q.  That  is  rather  a  close  corporation,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  the  feeling  that  the  laboring  men  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand 
and  to  be  granted  the  right  to  have  the  employers'  organizations  put  that  clause 
in,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  that  they  will  employ  none  but  union  men.  I 
believe  if  it  is  considered  fair  for  the  one,  it  should  oe  fair  for  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  for  the  public  interest  for  two  contracting  bodies  to  limit 
their  services  and  their  opportunities  in  that  way?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  such  a  contract  as  that  is  legal?— A_.^No;  J  do  not  think  it 
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would  be.  These  contraotB  are  conunonly  contracts  of  honor.  There  is  not  any- 
thing to  be  gained  on  either  side.  It  is  onL^  a  pledge  to  maintain  such  going  rules 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  the  organuations  merely  have  to  dep>end  on  the 
honor  and  the  manhood  of  the  opposite  sides  to  carry  their  agreement  into  effect. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  either  results  in  strikes  and  troubles  in  the  labor  world. 
That  is  why  we  nave  them  in  Chicago  every  year,  and  if  they  keep  on  I  guess  we 
shall  have  them  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  all  the  time. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  sombody  who  gave  testimony  before  me  testified 
that  this  sdiedule  was  to  be  altered,  by  agreement  of  the  master  plumbers'  organi- 
zation. I  desire  to  contradict  that  natement  if  it  was  made.  They  said  to  the 
committee  that  they  were  to  present  working  rules  to  the  committee,  but  the 
committee  had  no  knowledge  of  what  they  were  to  contain.  They  said  they  were 
going  to  present  their  own  rules  to  govern  their  own  men,  but  the  committee 
never  thought  for  a  moment  that  they  would  present  working  rules,  or  at  least 
80  the  committee  stated.    I  was  not  a  member  of  that  committee. 

Q.  I  heard  of  a  case  of  a  merchant  building  a  new  house,  and  the  work  could 
not  gro  on,  owing  to  a  labor  difficultv,  until  some  plumbing  was  done.  He  found 
that  ne  cotdd  not  get  that  done  by  the  contractors,  so  he  undertook  to  get  it  done 
himself.  He  found  it  was  necessary,  to  purchase  some  material  for  it,  and  found 
he  could  not  purchase  that.  Do  you  know  anything  about  such  a  case?— A.  No. 
What  is  the  merchant's  name?  Where  was  his  place?  It  is  rather  a  vague 
statement;  this  is  a  larxe  city  and  there  are  a  great  many  merchants.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case  of  the  idnd  which  you  mentioned.  Still,  if  you  named  the  place 
I  could  locate  the  case,  because  I  have  a  good  memory  for  such  things. 

Q.  My  memory  for  names  is  not  very  good,  but  my  impression  is  his  name  is 
Shedd. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Shedd  is  in  Washington. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  Mr.  Shedd  is  in  Washington. 

Q.  (B^r  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  gentleman  states  that  there  is  such  an  owner  build- 
ing a  residence  at  Forty-sixth  street  and  Drexel.— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  occurrence,  but  I  will  not  state  that  such  an  occurence  has  not  taken  place 
We  purchase  supplies  from  our  material  men  just  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
retau  shoe  merchant  purchases  from  the  whole^e  man.  I  should  not  expect  to 
go  to  a  wholesale  man  and  buy  a  dozen  pairs  of  shoes,  because  he  would  not  sell 
them  to  me;  and  a  merchant  in  some  other  line  would  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  by  a  plumbing  supply  house.  Thev  afford  the  plumbers  the  same  protec- 
tion that  the  wholesale  druggist,  or  the  wholesale  shoe  dealer,  or  the  wholesale 
hardware  man  affords  the  retail  man.  Just  the  same  condition  that  prevaUs  in 
the  plumbing  business  as  in  all  lines  of  the  industrial  world. 

Q.  Is  there  any  retail  plumbing  house  that  he  can  go  to  and  buy  a  bathtub  or  a 
piece  of  pipe? — A.  If  we  keep  a  retail  plumbing  house  and  we  are  retail  mer- 
clumts.  the  wholesaler  sells  to  us  and  we  sell  to  the  general  public. 

Q.  If  I  were  building  a  house,  could  I  not  come  to  you  and  buy  any  material 
that  I  chose  to?— A.  I  rather  think  you  could. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  believe  it  can  be  true  that  this  merchant  found  himself 
unable  to  get  the  material  in  this  city?— A.  No;  I  will  not  state  that.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  could  not;  but  I  know  that  if  you  or  anybody  else  should  desire  material 
to  go  into  your  building,  anv  merchaiit  in  the  city  of  Chicago  that  is  doing  a 

glumbing  business  would  only  be  too  pleased  to  sell  you  his  goods  and  put  tl^m 
ijplaoe. 

Q.  Why,  then,  could  not  this  merchant  get  them?— A.  I  do  not  understand  it. 
There  may  have  been  some  complications— I  do  not  know— that  possibly  resulted 
in  such  a  state  of  affairs.    There  must  have  been  some  reason  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  have  had  some  information  to  that  same  effect  to-day. 
I  understand  that  there  ia  such  a  combination  prevailing  in  CMcago  as  this;  that 
if  a  man  has  a  bit  of  plumbing  around  in  his  bathroom  or  anywhere  else  out  of 
order,  and  he  needs  simply  the  simplestplumbinff  supplies,  he  can  not  purchase 
them  in  any  plumoing  supply  house  in  Cnicago;  that  the  arrangement  is  between 
the  plumb^  and  the  master  plumbers,  or  has  been,  that  it  must  be  done  in  a  pro- 
fessional way,  and  a  larse  price  paid  for  it.  Is  there  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  that 
in  Chicago?— A.  Why,  there  is  such  a  state  of  affairs.  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
could  go  to  a  supply  house  at  any  time  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  buy  some  little 
piece  d!  plumbing  goods  that  you  noight  want.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
wholesaler  sells  only  to  the  retailer,  and  he  does  not  desire  any  such  trade.  We 
only  wholesale  goods;  we  do  no  retail  business. 

Q.  You  do  no  retail  business?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

9-  Then  a  citizen  of  Chicago  who  has  some  plumbing  out  of  repair  that  he 
might  repair  himself —some  little  cock  or  somethmg  of  that  sort — ^is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  plumbers  of  Chicago?    He  must  go  to  them  and  pay  for  doing  this  repair- 
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ing?  Is  that  the  state  of  affairs?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  believe,  if  he  could  do  it  him- 
self—he can  find  plenty  of  men  who  will  seU  him  the  goods  and  permit  him  to  do 
it  himself.  But  we  have  a  city  ordinance,  Mr.  Commissions,  which  requires  any- 
body who  desires  to  work  at  plumbing,  to  practice  plumbing,  to  pass  the  city 
examining  board.  I  believe  you  have  the  same  law  in  WwAaagUm,  and  you  are 
familiar  with  it,  no  doubt. 

Q.  I  suppose  we  do.— A.  And  if  anybody  is  found  tampering  with  plumbing 
who  has  not  passed  such  an  examinatiqp  he  is  liable  to  be  arrested  on  a  warraiS 
and  prosecuted  in  the  courts.  The  public  has  commenced  to  realise  tiiat  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  public  is  dependent  in  a  greater  measure  on  the  plumber  than 
it  is  on  the  medical  man.  The  plumber  puts  a  place  in  such  oonoition  that  he 
prevents  disease,  whereas  the  medical  man  only  cures  it,  or  kills  4he  patient,  when 
it  is  created. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  then  that  a  citizen  who  is  not  a  plumber^— either  a  mMter  or  a 
journeyman  plumber— can  not  go  to  these  retail  nouses  and  btnr  plumbing  sup- 
plies of  any  kind?— A.  Oh,  yes;  they  can  go  to  retail  houses  and  buy  what  they 
want;  certainly. 

Q.  (ByMr.CLARKB.)  Let  me  put  this  question:  Suppose  a  man  hired  a  plumber 
not  re^arly  located  or  doing  business  in  Chicago,  could  he  go  to  any  one  of  your 
plumbmg  retail  houses  and  get  material  with  wnich  that  plumber  could  work?— 
A.  If  he  were  a  plumber  from  some  other  lAace,  he  could;  undoubtedly.  He  has 
just  the  same  privileges  with  the  supply  men  that  we  have. 

Q.  If  he  were  a  plumber  outside  of  your  association  here — ^an  independent  man? — 
A.  That  would  make  no  difference  whatever.  He  can  get  the  same  amount  of 
material  and  at  the  same  price  we  pav;  that  is,  if  he  buya  in  the  same  quantity. 
Of  course,  a  man  would  not  be  able,  if  he  went  into  such  a  place  to  buy  a  dollar's 
worth  of  goods,  to  get  it  at  the  same  price  that  somebody  else  would  if  he  placed 
an  order  for  four  or  five  thousand  dollars'  worth. 

Q.  Are  plumbers  registered  here  and  licensed,  or  anything  of  that  sort?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  could  not  do  the  work,  then,  unless  he  was  registered  and  licensed  here? — 
A.  They  are  doing  it,  but  they  are  liable,  as  I  said  before,  to  arrest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  he  be  liable  to  arrest  for  putting  a  washer  in  a 
faucet?— A.  No,  no;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Could  he  get  a  washer  in  a  retail  house?— A.  Yes.  In  the  master  plumbers* 
association  of  this  city  there  are  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  600  members 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  all  told,  I  believe.  There  are  close  upon  1,000  master 
plumbers,  so  that  we  only  have  a  membership  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  master 
plumbers  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  If  you  have  been  told  that  anybody  is  unable 
to  obtain  goods  unless  he  is  a  member  of  our  association,  that  is  a  very  bad  state- 
ment f  of  anybody  to  make,  because  on  applying  to  the  examining  board  you  can 
find  the  exact  number  of  licenses  that  have  be^  issued  to  date.  Then  turn  to 
the  number  of  our  members,  and  that  proves  conclusively  that  they  are  obtaining 
supplies,  and  at  a  price  that  enables  them  to  compete  with  the  members  of  the 
association. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  Doyou  know  whether  Chicago  is  different  from 
other  cities  in  that  re8i)ect? — ^A.  Well,  yes.  I  believe  that  the  conditions  existing 
in  Chicago  are  much  more  lenient  than  they  are  anywhere  else.  I  know  they 
are.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  go  to  any  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  East, 
West  or  Northwest,  unless  you  went  direct  to  a  plumber  and  he  was  in  a  position 
to  state  his  own  terms. 

Q.  These  requirements  are  for  sanitary  and  other  purposes  of  that  kind? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  for  the  protection  of  health?— A.  Yes,  in  a  great  measure. 

Q.  And  that  requirement,  then,  has  been  visited  upon  the  plumbers  in  this 
case? — ^A.  Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  so,  1900. 

TESTniOST  OF  MS.  M.  J.  OOBBOY, 

Plumbing  Contractor, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.  March  80, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chica^,  'Mx,  Clarke  presiding.  At  8.45  p.  m.  Mr.  M.  J.  Corboy  was 
sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name  and  address?— A.  M.  J.  Corboy,  78 
D^bom  street,  Chicago,  111.  ' "  '         O" 
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Q.  What  is  your  OGoapation?— A.  Plumber. 

Q.  How  long  have  von  been  doing  that  bosinees  in  Chicago?— A.  I  have  been 
in  Dosinefls  for  myself  for  eighteen  years.  I  was  foreman  six  or  seven  years 
before  that. 

O.  Do  von  belong  to  the  contractors'  oonndl?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  yon  so  on  and  make  snch  statement  as  yon  wish  to?— A.  I  start  ont, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  answering  that  qnestion  that  was  put  to  Mr.  Smith  in  relation 
to  purchase  of  goods.  I  wiw  to  suite,  gentlemen,  tnat  any  man  that  wants  to 
purchase  any  goods  in  the  wav  of  plummng  fixtures  at  my  store  can  come  down 
and  purchase  them.  If  the  Mr.  Shedd  that  is  spoken  of  here  is  the  gentleman  of 
the  firm  of  Marshall  Field  Sc  Co.,  I  will  s^  him  what  plumbing  goods  he  wants. 
I  could  not  go  into  Marshall  Field  Sc  Co.'s  wholesale  house  and  purchase  goods 
at  retail  prices.  They  would  refer  me  to  the  retail  store.  All  ihere  is  in  this 
purchasing  of  goods— I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  it  talked  about  by  the  different 
contractors— so  far  as  the  plumbers  are  concerned,  they  have  a  trade  protection 
for  the  manufacturers  the  same  as  in  any  other  line.  For  all  time  smce  I  can 
remember  in  the  plumbing  business  un  to  the  present  time  the  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  have  always  wholesalea  goods  to  the  retailers.  Hibbard,  Spencer, 
Bartlett  &  Co.,  which  is  one  of  our  large  wholesale  hardware  houses,  wont  sdl 
me  hardware  the  same  as  he  will  to  the  retail  hardware  merchants.  So  with  the 
plumber;  we  carry  a  line  of  goods,  and  if  a  man  wants  to  buy  a  faucet  of  me  he 
can  come  in  and  purchase  it. 

Q.  You  claim,  then,  it  is  merely  a  wholesale  protection  to  the  trade?— A.  That 
is  ail.  Jt  is  a  manufacturers'  wholesale  protection  to  the  retailers,  which  is  in  all 
lines — ^the  wholesale  grocery,  the  wholesale  drug  store,  the  wholesale  boot  and 
shoes — all  along  the  une.  They  will  protect  the  retailer.  That  is  all  there  is 
in  it. 

I  have  not  very  much  to  say.  Mr.  Smith  has  covered  the  ground  fairly  well  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  except  this,  that  we  have  always  had  very  ffood  arrange- 
ments with  the  journeymen  plumbers*  association.  We  never  had  any  trouble 
with  them  to  speak  of,  m  my  long  experience  in  the  business,  until  they  became 
aflSliated  with  the  building  trades  council.  I  never  remember  a  time  when  they 
broke  an  agreement  we  made  with  them  previous  to  that.  We  generally  make 
our  asreements  for  about  two  years.  They  generally  consist  of  hours  and  wages. 
Plunibers  have  always  got  good  wi^ges.  I  never  remember  a  time  when  a  first- 
class  plumber  did  not  get  f3  a  day,  when  other  mechanics  were  getting  $1.25  or 
$1.50,  or  even  $1.  One  of  the  great  troubles  about  the  plumbing  Dusiness  in  Chi- 
cago—I have  no  doubt  it  refers  also  to  a  lot  of  other  mechanics — Chicago  being 
such  a  large  railroad  terminal,  people  passing  back  and  forth  through  the  country 
come  here  and  stop  off.  Ver^r  large  wages  are  x>aid  here,  and  many  voune  men 
traveling  around  to  see  the  cities  in  the  country  drop  off,  and  the  feat  tioat  in 
Chicago  they  e^et  short  hours  and  large  i)ay  is  one  of  the  worst  features  which 
make  men  gather  here  more  than  in  any  other  place. 

Outside  of  what  I  spoke  of  was  this  hmitation  of  the  amount  of  work.  There 
are  a  lot  of  good  men  nere  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  too  bad  they  are  idle  at  the  present 
time.  They  have  their  homes  here  and  their  families  to  support.  We  could  not 
stand  that  limitation  of  work.  It  was  getting  worse.  The  actual  fact  was,  the 
mechanics  themselves  did  not  understand  it.  They  could  not  interpret  the  rules. 
Gkt  a  half  dozen  of  them  together,  and  there  would  be  two  or  three  different  oinn- 
ions  as  to  what  those  rules  meant.  The  calking  of  four  joints  was  ridiculous. 
A  man  can  do  it  in  an  hour. 

Q.  Was  that  put  down  for  a  day's  work?— A.  It  was  one  of  the  rules.  There 
were  other  parts  of  that  work  he  could  not  do  in  a  day.  The  rules  are  inconsist- 
ent. The  most  of  the  men  themselves  agree  that  these  rules  are  wrong.  The 
president  of  their  association  told  me,  and  he  is  a  truthful  man,  that  he  got  up  and 
opposed  these  rules.  They  promised  all  summer  long  they  would  modify  these 
rules  so  there  would  be  some  sense  or  reason  to  them.  They  nave  not  done  so  until 
this  present  strike  occurred. 

Now  as  to  the  apprenticeship.  It  seems  hard  that  a  man  that  has  a  son  and 
wants  to  teach  him  that  trade  can  not  do  it.  He  can  not  do  it  according  to  the 
rules.  When  they  did  away  with  the  apprenticeship  rules  in  Chicago  they  also 
did  away  with  what  they  call  the  junior  rules;  that  is,  when  an  ajpprentice  served 
a  certain  time,  say  four  years,  he  was  called  a  junior  plumber  until  he  served  two 
years  more,  and  uien  he  was  called  a  full-fiedged  plumber.  A  lot  of  these  junior 
plumbers  were  sent  broadcast  upon  the  streets,  ^me  of  them,  even  after  serving 
uieir  term  of  six  years,  were  not  able  to  earn  a  journeyman's  wages.  The  result 
was  they  could  not  ^et  eniployment,  and  a  large  number  went  into  business  for 
themselves,  and  the  city  of  Chicago  to-day  has  more  independent  business  plumbers 
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than  I  snppoBe  any  other  city  in  the  coontry.  That  is  why  there  are  so  many 
shops.  I  think  there  are  abo!nt  a  thousand  shops  in  Chicago,  where  there  ought 
to  oe  about  five  or  six  hundred  at  the  outside. 

As  I  sav,  gentlemen,  until  the.  journeymen  plumbers  became  aflUiated  with  the 
building  trsbaes  council,  we  never  had  any  trouble  to  speak  of.  I  can  not  recall 
when  we  had  a  strike.  When  our  agreements  would  expire,  in  two  years,  we 
would  get  together,  and  they  might  want  something  and  we  would  want  some- 
thing, and  we  would  strike  a  oalance  and  make  an  agreement  and  go  on  to  work. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  unions.  I  think  they  are  a  good  thing  for  good  men.  At 
one  time  they  did  have  a  very  fine  class  of  men  in  their  associations;  they  have 
to-day  a  very  fine  lot  of  men  m  there,  and  they  also  have  a  large  number  of  men 
who  are  incompetent  stragglers  that  go  around  through  the  country  and  drop  off 
in  Chicago  and  get  strandea  here.  The  wages  and  hours  attract  them.  The  result 
is  there  Is  always  more  labor  here  than  there  is  a  market  for,  especially  in  the  last 
few  years  when  business  has  been  dull  in  Chicago. 

All  I  wish  to  say,  gentlemen,  before  I  conclude,  is  that  all  these  controversies 
and  strikes  that  we  have  had  here  for  some  years  ipfuat  have  been  a  great  injury 
to  the  city.  It  has  prevented  outsiders  from  coming  in  here  and  investing  their 
ca^tal.  There  ia  toKlay  a  large  amount  of  outside  cai>ital  invested  in  Chicago  in 
buildings  and  property.  It  has  discouraged  the  capital  at  home,  and  it  seeks 
other  markets  for  mvestment.  It  has  drawn  the  manufacturers  away  from  the 
city,  because  they  are  afraid  their  men  will  get  into  trouble  and  get  into  strikes. 
The  result  is  they  have  gone  away  from  here.  New  industries  that  would  locate 
in  Chicago  have  been  placed  outside.  The  result  is,  all  around  Chica^  for  forty 
or  fifty  miles,  the  smaller  towns  are  getting  all  these  manufacturing  plants, 
though  the  people  would  a  great  deal  rather  come  here,  on  account  of  uie  facili- 
ties, the  raitroads,  the  lake,  etc. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  SO,  1900. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MK.  F.  W.  CLABK, 

Oeneral  Contractor, 

The  spencial  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.  March  80. 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  8.55  p.  m.  F.  W .  Clark  was  sworn  as  a 
witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)    What  is  your  name?— A.  F.  W.  Clark. 

Q.  Fost-office  address?— A.  Boom  69,  No.  4  Sherman  street.  I  am  president 
of  the  Jonathan  Clark  &  Sons  Company,  general  contractors. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  Chicago? — ^A.  I  started  with  my 
father  in  1872,  and  I  have  been  in  business  for  myself  here  since  1889;  that  is, 
with  this  corporation  since  1889. 

Q.  Employ  a  large  number  of  hands? — A.  Yes;  we  have  employed,  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  work,  up  to  a  thousand  men;  perhaps  more  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  building  contractors*  council?^A.  I  am  a  member 
of  that  body. 

Q.  Please  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  make  your  own  statement.— A.  Almost 
everything  has  been  touched  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  matter.  There  is  very 
little  new  for  me  to  say  about  the  strike  or  the  building  trades,  and  I  thought  I 
would  take  up  a  slightly  different  phase  of  the  matter. 

I  would  say  the  mm  which  I  represent  is  engaged  in  the  general  contracting 
business,  and  our  operations  during  the  past  4  or  5  years  have  extended  to  Peoria, 
111.,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  contracts  taken  by 
our  firm  are,  as  a  rule,  for  large  structures,  and  give  us  an  unusual  opportunity 
of  comjMoing  the  relations  between  the  contractors  and  employeesintne  various 
places  in  the  United  States.  We  never  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty  and 
trouble  with  our  employees  at  any  of  these  places  that  we  have  in  Chicago  during 
the  same  period  of  time.  I  would  remark  in  that  connection  that  our  work  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  has  amounted  to  about  ^,600,000,  of  which  $3,400,000  has 
bc^  outside  of  this  city.  We  have  never  been  obliged  to  sign  a  scale  at  any  of 
these  outside  places,  nor  been  obliged  to  join  any  association  of  employers,  out 
have,  in  some  cases  where  union  men  were  imported,  been  obliged  to  cause  our 
men  to  join  the  local  unions.  It  is  our  practice  to  employ  local  labor  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  only  send  from  Chicago  the  superintendent  and  office 
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men.  It  has,  in  some  instances,  been  considered  advisable  to  send  employees 
from  Chicago  to  seyeralof  theee  outlying^  cities,  and  tliat  remark  is  more  partica- 
larly  tome  with  regard  to  bricklayers  tlum  to  any  other  class  of  mechanics.  Onr 
experience  is  tliat  wages  are  lower  in  tiieee  other  places  than  in  Chicago.  We 
have  almost  invariably  paid  from  10  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  less  for  the  same  class 
of  labor  in  these  other  places  than  we  pay  in  Chicago. 

As  regards  material,  we  have  never  lonnd  any  attempt  of  a  serions  character 
to  increase  the  cost  of  material  to  ns  on  account  of  oar  being  outsiders.  The 
prices  of  material,  however,  are  invariably  higher  at  these  ontside  places  than  in 
Chicago.  For  instance,  when  we  built  the  madley  Institute  at  Pidoria,  m.,  we 
actuafiy  shipped  brick  from  Blue  Island  and  carted  them  2  miles  to  the  building 
site,  and  delivered  them  there  for  a  somewhat  less  price  than  the  owner  of  a 
locWl  brickvard,  situated  half  a  mile  away  from  the  building,  would  furnish  them 
for.  But  tnis  was  possibly  due  to  local  influence— that  is,  the  local  dealers  pos- 
siblv  thought  we  would  pay  the  increased  price. 

The  mechanics  in  nearly  all  the  outside  places  work  a  9-hour  day  and  receive 
therefor  on  the  average  one-third  less  than  we  pay  here  for  an  8-hour  day.  Fcnr 
instance,  last  year  we  paid  our  carpenters  in  Albany  20  cents  and  27i  cents  an 
hour  for  a  0-hour  day,  and  in  Chicago  during  the  same  xieriod  we  were  paying 
43i  cents  for  an  8-hour  day.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  number  of  our  employees 
went  to  Albany  at  their  own  expense  for  the  lesser  wage,  simply  because  tney  got 
steady  work,  whereas  at  home  tney  were  idle  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The 
iron  setters  on  this  same  job  were  paid  25  cents  an  hour,  while  the  wages  paid  to 
Chicago  men  were  45  cents.  Our  bricklayers  were  paid  45  cents  as  agunst  50 
cents  nere,  and  the  bulk  of  our  bricklayers  came  from  Chicago  and  worked  for 
us  at  the  lesser  wage  in  preference  to  remaining  at  home. 

In  nearly  all  our  building  operations  away  from  Chicago  we  have  obtained 
better  prices  and  have  been  able  to  execute  our  work  in  a  more  satisfactory  man- 
ner as  regards  both  time  and  Quality  of  work.  We  have  very  rarely  run  up  a^n^dnst 
any  labor  diificulties,  and  sucn  as  we  have  encountered  are  of  a  very  trivial  char- 
acter. That  remark  will  apply  to  our  Chicago  work  as  well  as  to  our  outside 
work.  But  what  we  compudn  of  in  Chicago,  aside  from  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples already  set  forth  by  others,  are  the  petty  exactions  of  the  unions  and  the 
impossibility  of  utilizing  labor  to  the  best  advantage.  It  takes  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  men  on  a  Chicago  building  than  it  would  on  one  of  a  similar 
size  and  character  in  any  one  of  tne  other  places  referred  to,  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  to  keep  enough  men  of  each  class  to  do  all  the  work  that  appertains  to 
that  class.  For  instance,  if  we  have  a  large  force  of  laborers  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  iron  setters,  just  enough  to  handle  the  ironwork  as  it  goes  along,  and 
ihere  is  an  imusually  large  piece  of  ironwork  to  handle^  at  any  other  place  than 
Chicago  we  would  simply  call  in  enough  laborers  to  assist  the  iron  men  with  this 
heavy  piece,  and  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  the  iron  men  would  go  along  with  the 
rest  of  their  labor  and  the  laborers  would  return  to  their  work.  In  Chicago  that 
would  not  be  x)ermitted.  We  should  have  to  have  enough  iron  men  to  handle  the 
heavy  piece.  No  laborer  would  be  allowed  to  assist  at  any  time.  That  rule  is 
carried  so  far  that  on  one  occasion  at  the  Schleeinger  &  May^r  Building  the 
laborers  refused  to  move  an  iron  beam  that  was  in  the  way  of  their  run,  and  iron 
men  had  to  be  sought  at  a  considerable  cost  of  time  to  move  the  beam  out  of  the 
way.  The  laborers  were  actually  afraid  to  touch  the  ironwork  for  fear  they 
would  be  fined  $10.  In  this  case  there  was  no  attempt  to  set  the  iron,  but  simply 
to  move  it  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  a  "vdieelbarrow  run.  At  another  time 
four  heavy  beams  were  delivered  at  the  Schlesinger  &  Mayer  Building,  and,  there 
being  no  iron  men  on  the  job  at  the  time,  the  superintendent  requested  some 
laborers  to  take  the  beams  inside  the  building.  When  two  of  these  beams  had 
been  thus  placed  the  walking  delegate  came  along  and  stopped  the  work  on  l^e 
penalty  of  calling  a  strike  on  the  building,  and  the  other  two  beams  were  dumped 
m  the  street  and  obstructed  traffic  until  the  following  morning,  when  the  iron 
men  arrived  to  set  the  material  in  position. 

A  little  later  on  it  was  f oimd  necessary  to  remove  some  old  fire  escapes  from 
adjoining  buildings  occupied  by  Schlesmger  &  Mayer,  and  we  employed  union 
laborers  to  tear  this  ironwork  down.  The  ornamental  ironworkers,  who  at  that 
time  were  putting  in  the  elevator  fronts,  said  that  that  was  ornamental  iron 
men's  work,  and  that  unless  the  laborers  were  withdrawn  they  would  strike. 
We  paid  no  attention  to  the  notice,  and  the  iron  workers  went  out.  We  ceased 
work  for  the  time  being  on  the  fire  escai>es,  and  the  ornamental  iron  men  returned. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  laborers*  union,  and  the  president  of  that  union, 
Mr.  LUUen,  claimed  that  that  was  leg^itimate  work;  so  we  again  resumed  work 
and  the  ornamental  iron  workers  again  went  out.    Matters  were  compromised  by 
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hiring  an  ornamental  iron  man  for  a  few  honrs  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  work, 
and  the  balance  was  taken  down  by  stealth,  a  piece  at  a  time,  until  finally  it  was 
all  removed.  After  the  new  building  was  completed,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
connect  the  old  building  and  the  new,  and  one  ot  the  first  thins^  we  had  to  do  was 
to  remove  some  old  elevators.  This  we  were  about  to  do  with  ordinary  laborers 
when  we  received  an  intimation  that  if  we  employed  any  except  elevator  men  on 
those  machines,  the  elevator  men  would  quit  work  on  the  new  machines,  which 
were  at  that  time  just  approaching  completion  and  were  absolutely  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  Schlesinger  &  Mayer.  I  consulted  Mr.  Schle- 
singer,  and  he  instructed  me  to  employ  the  elevator  men  instead  of  laborers. 
The  cost  of  taking  out  these  old  machines  amounted  to  something  over  $1,000, 
whereas  the  cost  of  the  same  work  with  ordinary  laborers  would  probably  not 
have  exceeded  one-third  of  that  amount. 

Matters  of  this  kind  are,  of  course,  of  no  special  consequence  measured  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  are  exceedingly  annoying  at  the  time  and  give  one  a  very 
vivid  impression  that  the  desires  of  the  labor  leaders  are  to  cause  as  much  incon- 
venience as  possible  to  the  contractors,  and  not  permit  them  to  help  themselves 
where  it  could  be  done  without  any  detriment  to  the  trade.  Of  course  no  suc- 
cessful contractor  will  deliberately  use  laborers  to  do  mechanics'  work,  although 
sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  mechanic  to  do  a  laborer's  work  or  a  laborer 
to  do  a  mechanic's  work  if  the  particular  class  wanted  is  not  immediately  avail- 
able. A  contractor,  employing  union  men  and  trjring  to  do  his  full  duty  by  these 
men,  is  placed  oftentimes  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  For  instance,  a  few  months 
ago  our  firm  had  occasion  to  do  a  little  work  at  Hegewisch,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Chicago,  and  we  found  that  this  same  firm  for  whom  we  were  doing  the  work 
had  been  doing  some  work  of  a  similar  character  without  the  assistance  of  any 
contractor — simply  hiring  the  men  themselves.  They  employed  union  bricklayers, 
paying  them  union  wages,  and  they  employed  laborers  to  wait  on  these  brick- 
layers and  paid  them  15  cents  an  hour,  whereas  we  were  obliged  to  pay  25  cents 
an  hour.  They  were  employing  carpenters  at  25  cents  an  hour,  whereas  we  were 
paying  42i  cents  an  hour.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  bricklayers  to 
work  under  these  conditions,  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  get  bricklayers  to 
work  for  us  under  similar  conditions,  for  the  reason  that  had  we  done  so  a  strike 
would  immediately  have  been  called  on  our  work  in  town. 

About  a  year  a^o  at  Albany  we  had  occasion  to  erect  some  10,000  square  yards 
of  suspended  ceihng,  which  is  simply  a  plastered  ceiling  suspended  on  wire  lath. 
This  work  cost  us  about  30  cents  a  yard  for  the  labor  and  the  material.  During 
the  past  season  we  had  occasicn  to  do  some  work  of  a  similar  cnaracter  In  Chicago, 
and  the  work  cost  us  81  cents  a  yard,  of  which  perhaps  10  cents  a  yard  was  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  material,  and  the  balance  was  due  to  the  increase  in 
labor,  owing  to  the  increase  in  wages  and  the  restriction  as  to  the  amount. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  work  in  hand  that  you  could  go  ahead 
with  now  in  case  the  labor  troubles  were  settled  in  Chicago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  very  large  amount  or  a  small  amount?— A.  Only  a  small  amount,  x)erhax>s 
$100,000  worth. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  amount  of  work  would  be  undertaken  in  case  the 
troubles  were  settled? — ^A.  About  the  time  this  strike  was  called  I  should  say  we 
had  figures  out  on  work  amounting  to  about  $2,000,000.  That  is  more  than  we 
have  had  out  in  Chicago  at  any  one  time  for  5  or  6  years  past.  I  know  that  all 
the  architects  have  more  or  less  work  they  are  holding  back.  I  know  myself  of 
several  million  dollars'  worth  of  work  that  is  field  in  abeyance  awaiting  the 
adjustment  of  these  troubles. 

Q.  Should  you  be  able  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  work  that  would  be  done  the 
coming  season  in  Chicago  if  there  were  no  labor  troubles? — A.  I  should  say  twelve 
to  fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  that  would  be  started  in  the  architects'  offices  or 
on  the  ground;  that  would  be  a  conservative  estimate. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  would  go  to  labor  in  the  way  of  wages? — ^A.  On  the 
bunding  and  in  the  material  manufactured  for  the  building,  I  should  say  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  cost  would  be  spent  in  labor;  not  wholly  in 
Chicago,  but  labor  tributary  to  that  building;  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Q.  The  strike  in  Chicago  is  affecting  buildings  elsewhere?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Can  you  illustrate?- A.  Certainly.  All  the  stuff  that  goes  into  the  build- 
ing, of  course,  is  manufactured  either  in  Chicago  shops  or  Chicago  quarries  or 
Chicago  mills  or  in  some  other  mills.  Of  course  they  have  tried  to  restrict  the 
product  in  Chicago  here  to  factories  and  others  located  here  in  Chicago,  and  that 
is  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent.  Of  course  Chicago  now  feels  the  strike 
very  much  more  than  it  otherwise  might,  because  these  mills  would  be  busy  on 
outside  work  were  it  not  for  that  restriction.    The  quarries,  of  course,  are  all 
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shut  down,  because  their  product  is  wholly  Chicftf^o;  and  this  work  would  go  into 
the  mills,  into  the  quarries,  into  the  brickyards,  into  stone  yards,  terra-cotta 
works,  planing  mills,  lumber  yards,  glass  factories — everything,  almost,  that  is 
tributary  to  the  building  industry  would  feel  the  effects. 


Q.  Have  you  ever  settled  a  labor  trouble  by  guying  the  walking  del^^ate  or 
buiraness  agent  a  monetary  consideration? — A.  I  never  nave. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  do  it?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have 
personally.  I  have  had  it  intimated  to  me  occasionally,  or  to  my  superintendents, 
but  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  do  an3rthing  of  the  sort.  I  nave  been  out 
of  the  city  during  two-thirds  of  my  time  during  the  past  5  years.  When  I  am 
here  I  take  such  matters  up  with  the  highest  labor  official  I  can  do  it  with. 

9.  ffigher  than  the  walking  delegate,  you  mean? — A.  The  presidents  of  the 
unions  whenever  I  can  get  at  them. 

Q.  Have  you  always  arranged  matters  with  the  high  officials?~A.  I  have 
always  adjusted  m:^  own  troubles  xnromptly. 

Q.  Then  the  walJang  delegate  has  not  the  power A.  (Interrupting.)  Yes;  he 

stopped  my  work  on  numerous  occasions.  I  have  related  three  or  four  instances 
where  my  work  was  stopx)ed  in  the  most  outrageous  and  arbitrary  manner,  and 
there  were  a  numl)er  of  cases  of  similar  character  before  this  last  season. 

Q.  Did  the  walking  delegate  at  that  time  suppose  he  was  carrving  out  the  rules 
of  his  organization? — ^A.  Ipresume  he  was.  He  actually  absolutely  stopped  my 
men.    I  can  relate  a  number  of  other  instances  if  you  care  to  have  me  do  so. 


Q.  No.— A.  Cases  that  have  happened. 


^  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  a  waHdng  delegate  has  been  given  a 
monetary  consideration?— A.  I  know  theynever  have  been  given  a  monetivry  con- 
sideration by  any  member  of  our  firm. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  any  other  firms?—- A.  Eljrcept  by  hearsay.  I 
hear  a  good  many  stories  of  that  kind;  I  know  of  none  personally. 

J).  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  walking  del^^te  or  business  agent  of  the 
on  a  fair  representative  of  bus  union?— A.  I  suppose  so;  they  are  presumably 
elected  by  popular  vote,  and  presumably  represent  the  consensus  of  opmion  of  the 
union. 

Q.  And  his  acts  are  sustained  bv  his  union?— A.  Not  always.  Called  down 
very  hard  and  very  promptly  sometimes,  as  I  know  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

Q.  Is  that  an  exception,  or  is  it  general? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  In  my  own  case 
I  have  been  right  in  all  the  quarrels  I  have  taken  up  with  them,  and  I  have  had 
no  particular  difficulty  in  proving  that  I  was  right  and  having  the  other  officials 
aclmowledge  it.  Sometimes  it  took  a  conference  between  two  or  three  of  them, 
but  I  have  always  had  it  settled  with  very  fair  promptness. 

(^  Do  these  little  differences  between  the  various  trades  grow  out  of  jealousy?— 
A.  1^0;  they  grow  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  these  rules.  They  have  so  many, 
and  they  were  all  manufactured  within  such  a  short  time — so  many  conditions 
and  penalties  involved  that  men  were  scared  to  death  of  getting  over  these 
rules  and  getting  fined. 

Q.  Are  these  rules  changed  frequently?— A.  Only  to  increase  in  number;  they 
get  a  few  more  each  year. 

Q.  When  you  take  a  contract  under  present  conditions  are  you  able  to  figure 
witii  any  accuracy  as  to  what  the  labor  wOl  cost  you?— A.  We  tried  to  do  it. 
I  have  found  in  my  experience  in  this  city  that  the  increased  cost  of  labor  over 
the  amount  which  I  estimated  the  labor  would  cost  has  in  all  cases  been  equal  to 
the  profit  that  I  figured  on  the  work,  so  that  my  work  here  in  (Chicago  has 
not  resulted  in  any  profit  whatever;  on  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  slight  loss  in 
it,  and  it  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  increase  in  labor  and  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  work. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  your  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  other  contractors 
in  this  city? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  That  is  my  experience.  If  the  others  can 
handle  their  men  and  get  more  work  out  of  them  than  I  do,  that  is  where  they 
are  brighter  and  abler  men  than  I  am.  I  simply  do  my  business;  I  do  not  know 
how  the  rest  do. 

Q.  Did  the  World*s  Fair  have  any  effect  on  the  conditions  from  that  time  up  to 
the  present  time,  so  far  as  your  growth  and  labor  troubles  are  concerned?— A. 
Yes;  it  brought  in  a  tremendous  mfiux  of  men,  and  of  course  our  wages  here  were 
very  much  higher  than  these  men  had  been  accustomed  to  get  in  other  places, 
ana  they  hung  on  here  when  they  should  have  gone  back;  that  is,  a  great  many 
of  them  would  rather  work  2  or  8  days  at  a  high  price  than  all  the  weet  at  a  lower 
price.  They  hung  on  here  expecting  business  to  start  up,  and  we  have  always 
nad  a  surplus  of  labor  during  the  whole  x>eriod  until  this  last  season;  then  we 
commenced  getting  a  little  shy  on  labor. 
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Q.  If  conditions  were  more  favorable  as  far  as  labor  is  concerned  yon  think 
there  is  a  good  prospect  in  Chicago?— A.  Splendid  prospect;  employment  for 
every  man  that  wants  to  work  in  this  city. 

Q.  Yon  think  there  is  no  tronble  except  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  labor 
conditions? — A.  It  is  the  uncertainty  and  the  arbitrary  manner  of  the  unions. 
The  unions  would  probably  have  obtained  all  they  wanted  if  they  had  taken  a 
different  way  of  gomg  about  it — ^if  they  had  been  more  x>ersuasiYe  and  less  dicta- 
torial. They  would  probably  have  accomplished  all  they  expected  to  gain,  and  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  ever  will  gain,  in  my  jud^ent,  now. 

Q.  Have  you  given  up  any  hoi)e  of  settling  your  differences  by  arbitration?— A. 
Why,  the  common  sense  of  the  average  workmgman  is  of  a  kind  you  can  gener- 
ally cotmt  on,  and  I  think  common  sense  will  come  to  the  top  by  and  by.  I  have 
not  lost  faith  in  the  workingmen.  They  have  been  xmsgruiaed.  The  leaders,  in 
my  opinion,  are  for  the  most  part  honest,  but  they  are  wrong.  The^  have  got 
wrong  doctrines,  and  they  will  have  to  be  taught  the  correct  principles  uxxm 
which  business  is  based. 

Q.  Have  the  conditions  that  both  you  and  the  labor  unions  have  been  labor- 
ing under  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  been  at  all  beneficial  to  labor?— A.  No;  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  quite  adverse.  I  think  labor  has  suffered 
really  a  great  deal  more  than  we  have.  I  think  a  contractor  can  protect  himself, 
as  a  general  thing,  a  great  deal  better  than  the  laboring  man  can.  He  is  supx>osed 
to  have  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  little  better  opx>ortunity  to  take  care 
of  hispersonal  wants. 

Q.  You  think  if  he  had  sized  up  the  conditions  that  surrounded  both  himself 
ana  the  contractors,  and  been  more  reasonable^  that  his  condition  would  have 
been  better  as  well  as  yours?— A.  If  they  had  striven  to  create  a  demand  for 
labor  and  done  what  was  possible  to  create  a  volume  of  business,  the  laboring 
men  would  undoubtedly  be  in  a  position  to  get  pretty  much  all  they  are  entitled 
to;  but  where  thev  have  curtailed  the  demand  and  at  the  same  time  mcreased  the 
rate  it  has  naturally  cut  down  the  volume  very  much  indeed. 

Q.  Are  you  looking  to  this  new  organization,  the  Industrial  Union,  to  give  you 
some  relief?— A.  I  have  employed  members  of  the  Industrial  Union  on  some  of  my 
work  within  the  past  few  weeks;  am  employing  a  few  members  of  it  now  to  do 
necessary  work. 

Q.  Are  they  sufficient  in  numbers  to  do  the  work? — ^A.  Not  to  do  the  volume  of 
work  we  ought  to  be  doing  here;  certainly  not;  but  they  are  growing. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  your  opinion,  has  the  evolution  of  trades-unionism  in 
Chicago  developed  a  prevalent  disi>osition  not  to  render  a  fair  equivalent  for  a 
day's  wage? — A.  Yes;  1  think  that  doctrine  is  being  very  rapidly  inculcated  among 
the  journeymen  of  Chicago,  and  very  much  to  their  detriment. 

Q.  If  there  was  a  disx>08ition  to  give  a  quid  pro  quo,  do  you  think  that  any  of 
these  harassing  and  vexatious  rules  would  be  adopted? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  them  would  be  adopted. 

Q.  That  disposition,  then,  in  your  opinion,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  diffi- 
culty?— A.  That  is  tlw  outgrowth  of  tne  rule  of  labor  unions.  Of  course  there 
are  certain  fundamental  wrongs  that  must  be  righted  in  addition  to  these  vexa- 
tious rules  and  regulations. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  employing  union  labor?— A.  No,  sir;  I  prefer  to 
employ  union  labor— always  have  given  union  labor  the  preference.  At  the  same 
time,  I  like  the  option  occasionally  to  use  the  other  kind.  If  I  was  left  perfectly 
free  in  my  choice,  I  should  undoubtedly  employ  union  labor  in  nineteen  cases  in 
every  twenty. 

<J-  If  you  had  the  largest  possible  liberty  to  make  contracts  as  circumstances 
might  miE^e  it  convenient  for  you  to  make  them,  and  to  engage  any  help  that  you 
required,  you  would  still  probably  have  a  large  prejwnderance  of  umon  labor, 
ana  at  good  wages  and  at  reasonable  hours?— A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  no  question. 
I  should  have  both  the  largest  number,  and  1  should  say  probably  80  per  cent  of 
all  of  them  union  men,  under  such  conditions  as  you  speak  of — a  perfectly  free 
and  open  market. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  all  these  hampering,  vexatious  rules  of  which  you  complain 
were  abolished  by  the  union,  and  the  men  worked  for  you  in  x)erfect  good  faith 
and  in  harmony  to  help  do  a  good  job,  that  it  would  result  in  the  doing  of  more 
work  in  Chicago,  in  more  employment  for  the  members  of  trades  unions,  and  at 
gradually  shortening  days  ana  better  wages?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  undeniably 
true. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  other  contractors,  do  you  think 
they  would  agree  to  that?— A.  Yes;  nine-tenths  of  the  employing  force  of  con- 
tractors undoubtedly  would.    Of  course,  there  is  a  small  number  of  contractors 
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that  wonld  nndoabtedly  try  to  beat  the  men  down  all  they  possibly  oonld,  and 
take  advantage  of  them  in  every  way  they  could;  but  the  men  who  do  that  sort  of 
thing  are  not  the  men  who  do,  as  a  rule,  a  very  large  business;  and  if  the  men 
simply  did  not  work  for  men  who  treated  them  in  that  way  those  men  would 
very  soon  get  their  just  deserts. 

O.  Do  you  oomplain  of  any  lack  of  security  for  person  and  property  and  the 
rignt  to  earn  wages  in  Chicago? — ^A.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  very  consider- 
aole  insecurity  to  those  who  wish  to  work,  now  that  the  unions  are  all  out.  There 
is  most  decidedly  an  insecurity  of  person. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  defect  in  law  or  defect  in  administration  of 
law?— A.  I  think  it  is  due  to  defect  in  administration  of  law  partly,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  no  law  could  prevent  evil  disposed  persons  from  committing 
crimes  and  depredations  if  they  have  the  disx)osition  to  do  so. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  Ilx..,  March  SO,  1900. 
TE8TIM0HT  OF  ME.  FEAHK  L.  DAVIS, 

Mosaic  Decoration  Contractor,  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  80, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chica^,  Mr.  Clarke  pr€^ding.  At  9.20  p.  m.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Davis  was 
sworn  as  a  witness,  and  testiiiea  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Frank  L.  Davis,  302  Michigan 
avenue. 

Occupation?— A.  Mosaic  decorator. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  in  Chicago? — A.  About  10  years. 
Do  you  Delong  to  the  contractors*  council? — A.  I  do. 

Please  go  on  and  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. — ^A.  My  statement 
1  outline,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  systematic  Ime  of  i)er9ecution  and  conspiracy 
that  has  been  directed  against  my  business  for  the  last  11  months.  On  the 
Ist  of  May,  1899,  the  mossdc  union  ordered  the  men  in  my  shop  to  quit  work 
because  I  would  not  sign  their  scale  of  wages,  which  demanded  that  the  men 
should  work  8  hours  in  the  shops  and  8  hours  in  the  buildings.  My  point  was 
that  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  men  the  amount  of  wages  that  were 
asked  in  the  Duildin^,  but  they  were  trying  to  control  my  shop  so  that  I  could  not 
bring  work  into  Chicago  and  manufacture  it  here  in  competition  with  outside 
towns.  One  condition  of  their  agreement  was  that  we  should  send  all  workmen 
from  Chicago  to  lay  our  work  in  outside  cities.  I  had  at  that  time  a  large 
contract  in  Washington,  which  I  was  afterwards  forced  to  give  up;  and  I  after- 
wards had  a  contract  at  Madison,  Wis.,  which  I  was  compelled  to  give  up, 
because  at  the  time  we  only  had  enough  men  to  do  our  local  work.  I  asked  my 
own  workmen  to  refrain  from  workmg  for  1  month,  hopiufi:  the  union  would 
accede  to  something  fair  as  a  settlement.  This  the  union  failed  to  do,  and  our  own 
men  went  back  to  work.  They  were  fined  bjr  the  union  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred dollars  apiece.  However,  we  went  on  with  our  work,  and  then  began  a  sys- 
tematic line  or  conspiracy.  The  first  experience  we  had  with  it  that  amounted 
to  anything  was  at  Mr.  Shedd's  residence,  which  was  on  Drexel  boulevard.  I 
went  myself  one  afternoon  with  four  or  five  men  and  laid  a  floor.  We  left  the 
building  about  7  o'clock,  and  that  night  the  work  was  torn  up.  The  reason  I 
went  with  the  men  was  that  the  day  before  six  men  of  the  union,  whose  names 
I  have  here  and  can  give,  chased  our  men  out  of  the  building.  The  men's  names 
are  Stephen  F.  Bebora,  Luigi  Louisa,  Luigi  Francescon,  Pietro  Pasqual,  Antonio 
Oliva,  D.  Cecon. 

You  can  see  we  employ  Italians.  I  want  to  say  right  here  they  are  as  conscien- 
tious workmen  as  I  have  had  any  experience  with. 

As  I  said  before,  the  work  we  had  put  in  in  the  afternoon  was  torn  up,  and 
the  following  men  were  arrested  on  the  lawn  with  the  implements  in  their  nands 
with  which  they  had  torn  up  the  work:  Stephen  Bebora,  Luigi  Louisa,  Paulo 
Moresco,  George  Valle,  Antonio  Del  Pin. 

These  men  were  arrested,  tried,  and  fined  $10  apiece. 

Tliis  was  on  the»21st  of  August  that  the  floor  was  torn  up.  In  the  early  part  of 
September  a  notice  was  printed  by  that  union  and  sent  out  to  the  architects  and 
contractors  of  this  city.  I  believe  you  had  that  notice  read  to  you.  If  not,  I  wiU 
read  it.    I  should  like  to  include  a  copy  of  it  in  my  testimony.     (Beading:) 
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[Office  of  Marble,  Enamel,  and  Glass  Mosaic  Workers'  Union  and  Marble,  Enamel,  and  GlaoB 

Mosaic  Helpers'  Union.] 

NOTICE. 

To  ArchitectSj  Builders^  Contractors,  arid  all  whom  this  may  concern,  greeting: 

The  undersigned  mosaic  nnions  desire  to  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  FranK  L.  Davis,  802  Michigan  avenue,  is  the  only  mosaic  manufacturer 
in  Chicago  who  has  refused  to  sign  our  agreement.  We  therefore  request  you  not 
to  let  any  contract  to  him  until  he  has  acceded  to  our  demands. 

We  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  careful  consideration,  as  union  men 
will  not  work  for  Frank  L.  Davis  until  ne  has  signed  our  agreement,  and  as  said 
a^eement  has  been  ratified  by  the  building  trades  council,  sympathetic  strikes 
will  result  on  any  building  where  he  gets  the  contract.  All  other  mosaic  dealers 
and  manufacturers  of  Chicago  are  working  under  our  conditions. 
Very  respectfully, 

Marble,  Enamel,  and  Glass 'Mosaic  Workers'  Union, 

L.  Francescon,  President. 

F.  Cella,  Secretary, 

Marble,  Enamel,  and  Glass  Mosaic  Helpers'  Union, 

S.  F.  Rebora,  President. 

B.  Zangrando,  Secretary. 

I  have  here  a  little  note  on  one  of  these  notices  that  was  sent  to  me  by  a  con- 
tractor. He  says  on  the  edge  of  it,  written  in  red  ink:  **  I  like  your  nerve,  but 
you  have  my  sympathies.     Yours." 

I  received  several  of  these  notices  from  architects,  and  was  asked  what  I  was  going 
to  do  with  such  a  document  out  against  us.  We  attended  strictly  to  our  business 
and  carried  on  what  work  we  could.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  September.  In 
October,  I  think  it  was  the  8d,  a  constable  came  to  my  office  and  B^ia  I  was  under 
arrest.  I  told  him  at  first  I  thought  he  had  made  a  mistake.  He  said,  no  mistake 
about  it;  my  name  was  very  plain,  and  the  address  was  all  right;  and  he  wanted 
me  to  hurry  up;  that  he  was  not  hired  by  the  day — he  was  hired  by  the  job.  He 
said  I  was  arrested  under  a  warrant  issued  by  Justice  Hartman's  office,  and  sworn 
to  by  John  Davison,  who  said  I  had  assaulted  him  with  a  deadly  weapon.  I 
told  him  I  did  not  know  him,  and  had  not  assaulted  anyone.  However,  I  went 
with  the  constable,  and  after  we  were  about  a  block  ana  a  half  from  the  office 
he  held  me  while  two  men  assaulted  me  and  choked  me.  I  managed  to  get  away 
by  getting  out  of  my  overcoat,  and  went  back  to  my  office,  and  then  afterwards 
went  to  the  constable's  office  with  some  of  my  friends.  Later  I  appeared  at  Jus- 
tice Hartman's  office,  which  is  out  in  South  Harvey,  quite  a  long  ride  from 
Chicago,  and  when  I  got  there  of  course  no  one  appeared  against  me. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  8  days  later,  my  foreman,  Antonio  Zanussi,  who  is  also 
watchman  at  my  factory,  went  out  one  evening  to  get  a  bottle  of  mineral  water. 
On  his  way  back  he  was  assaulted  by  J.  J.  Fleming,  the  walking  delegate  of  the 
painters'  union.  By  having  this  bottle  in  his  hand  ne  retaliated  on  Mr.  Fleming, 
and  brought  him  down.  We  arrested  Mr.  Fleming,  and  he  was  taken  before  Jus» 
tice  Prinoiville.  The  case  was  continued.  When  we  came  to  the  trial  the  next 
time  my  attorney  found  Fleming's  friend  in  a  whispered  conversation  with  the 
judge  before  the  trial.  When  Mr.  Fleming  was  put  on  the  stand  he  denied  every- 
thing, and  went  free.  We  afterwards  had  him  arrested  and  he  gave  a  bond  for 
$800,  and  when  the  trial  came  off  he  did  not  appear.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to 
get  results.  This  foreman  was  our  shop  foreman.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1 900,  my 
building  foreman,  Antonio  Ferrarini,  was  assaulted  by  two  men  while  on  his  way 
home  from  work;  and  the  next  morning  one  of  our  workmen  by  the  name  of 
Louis  Chartier  was  assaulted  in  front  of  our  place  on  Michigan  avenue.  Two 
men  held  him  at  bay  with  guns  while  the  other  pnmmeled  him.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  22d,  we  received  a  letter,  signed  by  a  committee,  with  black  flags  and 
a  black  cross  on  it  and  a  coffin,  addi'essed  to  three  of  our  men.  The  letter  reads 
as  follows,  translated: 

"Right  away,  you,  Zanussi,  Salamone,  Chiotti  and  company.  Do  not  laugh; 
it  will  be  worse  than  the  other.  Your  head  is  full  of  iwtatoes.  You  must  die 
like  St.  Lorenzo — in  the  griddle.  You  were  the  jury  traitors.  Not  only  will  we 
hit  you,  but  some  one's  liver  will  be  eaten.    Your  end." 

We  were  working  at  the  Field  Building  yesterday,  as  we  were  ordered  there  at 
1  o'clock.  When  the  men  quit  work  last  night  I  saw  a  man  in  the  building 
motion  to  a  couple  of  sluggers  across  the  street  that  the  fellows  were  coming.  I 
scrutinized  these  men  closely,  and  I  found  one  man  had  a  hammer  in.his4Kx;ket 
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and  the  other  had  a  piece  of  iron.  I  got  to  the  men  before  he  did.  We  did  not 
have  any  slugging  last  night.  To-day  25  men  in  the  building  tried  to  nm 
onr  men  ont  of  the  building.  We  have  got  to  snch  a  condition  of  affairs  in  Chi- 
cago that  a  man  can  not  pursue  his  daily  life  without  dan^  of  being  killed,  and 
unless  a  man  will  bow  to  the  dictates  of  a  union  he  is  liable  to  be  slugged,  or 
anything  may  happen  to  him.  We  hate  men  come  to  our  office  in  company 
with  their  wives  for  protection.  We  have  had  men  scared  away  from  our  place 
of  business  at  times  when  their  families  needed  the  work  and  needed  the  money 
that  would  come  from  the  work.  Our  experience  is  this:  that  the  union  is  a 
detriment  to  the  good  workman;  that  the  good  workman  does  not  need  a  union. 
I  had  just  as  soon  employ  a  union  man  as  a  nonunion  man.  I  believe  every 
American  citizen  has  a  right  to  all  associations  that  are  not  opposed  by  the  laws, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde^ndence;  but  I  also  believe  every 
man  has  a  right  to  work  and  supi>ort  his  f  anuly  vTithout  paying  tribute  to  any 
other  men.  Ido  not  blame  the  men  iMurticularly;  they  are  like  men  in  general; 
they  follow  a  few  leaders,  and  if  the  leaders  are  good  the  result  is  good,  and  if  the 
leaders  are  bad  the  result  is  bad.  In  this  instance,  in  which  Chica^  is  practi- 
cally paralyzed,  it  is  because  of  the  agitators,  who  have  so  got  Chicago  by  the 
throat  that  even  the  employers  and  employees  are  afraid  to  move.  I  had  the  con- 
tract on  the  Western  Electrical  building.  This  building  was  built  last  May,  but 
the  entrance  through  which  everyone  had  to  pass  remained  in  a  state  of  Incom- 
pletion  for  6  months,  because  the  owners  and  architects  were  afraid  to  have  my 
nonunion  men  go  in  there  and  lay  the  floors.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  did  lay 
the  floors. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  some  plumbing  put  in  at  my  residence.  It  consisted  of  a 
bath  tub,  a  bowl,  and  a  seat.  I  let  tne  contract  to  a  conscientious  man,  who 
made  me  a  fair  price  for  the  work;  and  one  day  when  he  was  working  at  it — ^I 
knew  he  was  doing  all  the  work  himself —I  saw  another  plumber  there  about  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  had  hired  an  extra  man.  He 
said,  *'  This  is  not  an  extra  man;  this  man  works  down  the  street  at  a  flat  build- 
ing; he  has  done  his  day's  work  and  is  up  here  visiting  with  me.*'  He  proceeded 
to  visit  with  that  man  all  the  forenoon  and  smoke  his  pipe,  and  then  came  back 
in  the  afternoon  and  did  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  believe  any  man  can  support 
his  family  and  keep  that  up  continuously;  he  may  do  it  for  a  while. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  H!ad  he  received  a  day's  wage  for  what  he  had  done?— A. 
He  received  a  day's  wage  for  what  he  had  done. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  his  supporting  his  family  at  it? — ^A.  For  that  day 
all  right;  but  that  man  is  out  of  work  to-day,  and  his  family  must  be  supplied 
to-day  as  well  as  any  other  day;  and  when  he  can  not  supply  his  famOy  by  his 
work^e  will  have  to  supply  them  in  some  other  way. 

Q.  Your  belief  is  that  a  man  can  not  have  permanent  and  regular  employment 
unless  he  renders  an  equivalent  for  what  he  receives?— A.  I  certainly  do.  I 
worked  by  the  day  10  years  ago,  and  I  think  it  was  the  happiest  time  of  my  life, 
and  I  tried  to  render  an  equivaaent  for  what  I  got.  I  started  m  for  $1 .50  a  day.  If 
I  had  not  rendered  an  equivalent  I  should  perhaps  have  been  asked  to  retire.  That 
plumber  that  did  that  work — ^whilethe  union  required  that  he  set  only  one  fixture 
a  day,  I  saw  him  set  three  fixtures  and  leave  at  3  o'clock  in  the  aftco-noon.  The 
restriction  of  work  is  something  we  can  not  stand.  They  tried  the  restriction  in 
our  line  of  work.  I  am  opposed  to  any  organization  that  compels  people  to 
become  its  members  or  controls  in  any  way  any  material.  The  growth  of  the 
Contractors'  Association,  of  their  central  body,  has  been  caused,  as  I  think  in 
many  instances  the  growth  of  trusts  has  been  caused,  by  the  trust  in  the  labor 
market.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  a  conscientious,  hard  workman  getting  a  good 
day's  wage  for  a  good  day's  work,  but  I  don't  believe  that  we  can  pay  a  man  $4 
for  something  that  we  must  go  into  the  open  markets  of  the  world  and  sell  for 
$3,  and  keep  it  up  any  great  length  of  time.  I  do  think  this,  that  perhaps  the. 
plumbers,  owing  to  tne  laws  of  the  city,  could  pay  them  a  little  extra  wages 
rather  than  stop  building  permanently,  because  there  is  no  substitute;  but  that 
will  not  apply  to  any  other  line  of  business  that  I  know  of. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  and  make  it  as  strong  as  I  can,  that  the  man  who  is  not  at 
the  present  time  affiliated  with  the  union  must  take  his  life  in  his  hands  if  he 
expects  to  do  a  day's  work  in  Chictigo;  and  I  think  the  accounts  in  the  daily 
papers  of  the  number  of  assaults  that  are  committed  will  bear  me  out  fully  in 
this;  and  I  think  all  of  this  is  a  greater  detriment  to  the  workmen  than  it  is  to 
the  employer,  and  the  ones  that  suffer  from  all  this  are  the  wives  and  the  little 
children  at  home.  That  in  a  land  of  plenty  we  should  be  in  a  state  of  paralyza- 
tion,  as  we  are  in  Chicago,  Is  a  shame.  It  is  an  outrage.  It  is  the  greatest  mot 
on  our  country  at  the  present  time.  r~^  t 
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9.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  your  remedy  for  this  condition  that  now 
exists?  Have  you  any  to  suggest?— A.  I  believe  that  employer  and  employee 
alike  should  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  service,  each  helping  the  other  to  ms 
utmost,  even  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing.  I  think  it  is  the  dnvy  of  the  employer 
to  put  the  best  that  is  in  him  into  that  business  and  emplov  the  most  men  he  can 
and  give  them  the  highest  wage  he  can.  The  more  business  he  can  bring  to  his  little 
shop,  or  his  large  £uiop,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  more  contentment  he  can  m^e 
among  his  worlmen;  and  when  thev  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  them  and  they  are  a 
part  of  him,  and  that  they  both  belong  to  the  same  thing,  I  think  then,  and  not 
until  then,  we  can  settle  this  question.  •  The  law  of  the  universe  is  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  That  applies  all  right  to  the  animals.  It  may  apply  all  right  to  the 
shark  and  dolphin;  it  does  not  apply  to  employee  and  employer.  The  principle 
there  is  that  the  strong  should  help  the  weak.  The  laborer  is  always  looked  ux>on 
as  the  weak  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  present  time,  however,  the  man  who 
has  his  money  tied  up  in  a  plant  is  the  weak  one. 

Q.  From  yo\ir  description  of  the  execution  of  the  law  in  Chicago  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  that  respect?— A.  I  most  certainly  think  there  is.  We  are 
not  actuated  by  the  proper  motives  in  Chicago. 

Q.  How  does  it  come  that  pubUc  sentiment  has  reached  such  a  point  that  it 
does  not  enforce  the  law  in  Cfhicago?— A.  My  experience  is  this:  Our  factory  has 
been  under  this,  cloud  for  11  months.  When  we  stiui^  out  there  was  no  public 
sympathy.  A  man  could  be  slugged  and  f orgjotten  about.  If  you  were  persecuted, 
it  was  thought  nothing  of.  At  the  present  time  public  sentiment  is  greatlv  grow- 
ing to  the  point  that  this  thing  must  stop,  and  the  law  is  being  eiSorced  better 
now  than  it  was  several  months  ago. 

Q.  You  have  hope,  then,  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment?— A.  I  stumble  on  the 
word  "healthy;"  1  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  money  having  been 
offered  to  settle  a  labor  difftculty  in  this  city?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  give  tiie  instance  to  the  commission?— A.  I  would  not 
care  to  give  names  or  places  or  relate  the  circumstance.  I  look  upon  those  things 
as  the  worse  part  of  a  controversy  of  this  Kind;  and  I  do  believe,  in  fact  I  know, 
that  the  worKingman  himself  does  not  get  any  benefit  from  these  troubles  such 
as  we  are  having  now  and  have  had  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Who  does  ^et  it?— A.  There  is  a  temporary  benefit  to  the  ones  in  power.  I 
can  give  you  an  instance  of  the  walking  delegate  whose  name  has  been  quoted  in 
nearly  every  case  that  has  appeared  against  us.  He  drew  his  wages  continually 
from  the  union  while  the  workmen  were  on  a  strike,  until  he  had  drawn  out  aU 
there  was  in  the  treasury,  which  he  immediately  invested  in  the  saloon  business. 
Nearly  everyone  connected  with  the  workmen's  side  of  the  controversy,  after  he 
attains  any  prominence  at  all,  wants  to  get  into  x>olitics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  does  he  do  after  he  getb  into  politics?— A.  As 
a  friend  of  mine  said  once,  **  If  you  have  any  inclination  or  any  instinct  to  go  into 
politics,  you  had  better  go  to  irinking."  They  many  times  aon*t  get  there,  but 
they  want  to  get  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  business  agents  of  the  unions 
are  too  much  in  politics?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  politicians  cater  to  the  business  agents  on  account 
of  the  large  vote  which  they  are  supx>osed  to  control? — ^A.  Yes. 

(J.  Is  it  your  opinion,  therefore,  that  public  officials,  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  law  and  order,  neglect  their  duty  somewhat  on  account  of  political  con- 
siderations?— ^A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  this  mosaic  business  a  comparatively  new  industry  in  this  cotmtry? — ^A. 
Comparatively.  It  has  only  been  followed  here  about  12  years,  12  to  15  years  at 
the  outside.    Almost  all  of  the  work  has  been  done  in  the  last  10  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  material  employed?— A.  There  are  two  kinds.  The  first  that 
was  used,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  work,  was  a  marble  mosaic,  where  the  small 
blocks  of  marble,  which  are  too  small  to  be  used  in  wainscoting  or  exterior  work, 
are  cut  up  into  these  little  cubes;  and  designs  more  or  less  elabomte  are  worked  out, 
then  put  into  cement,  so  as  to  form  a  pavement  or  w^  decoration  or  ceiling. 

Q.  Most  of  that  work  is  done  in  the  shops?— A.  Yes;  the  design  is  laid  out. 
If  you  are  imitating  this  rug  on  the  fioor ,  the  rug  would  be  laid  out  full  size.  The 
design  is  worked  out  in  reverse,  and  each  piece  is  pasted  on  to  fit  its  little  place. 
The  work  before  it  goes  into  the  building  is  all  manufactured  in  the  shop,  and 
pasted  on  paper,  and  taken  to  the  buildingand  laid  in  cement,  and  tiie  pajier  is 
soaked  off.  In  Eurox)e  they  use  women.  That  is  the  point  I  took  up  very  fully 
with  Miss  Jane  Addains.  We  were  employing  men  ana  paying  them  |2.25  a  day 
for  9  hours  in  the  shop  and  giving  them  permanent  work.  It  was  possible  to 
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get  women  to  do  the  work  for  half  the  price,  or  boys,  bnt  my  contentdon  is  to 
always  get  men  to  do  the  work  if  possible.  She  contended  we  should  raise  onr 
wages  to  ^.80  a  day  for  8  hours.  I  told  her  I  thought  $2.25  a  day  for  steady  work 
was  a  good  deal  better  than  $2.80  a  day  with  no  work.    She  coulont  get  around  it. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  women?— A.  I  do  not,  and  very  few  ai)prentice6. 

Q.  Does  it  require  skilled  labor  to  lay  this  mosaic?— A.  A  portion  of  them  must 
be  skilled;  not  a  large  portion.  I  ediotud  say  that  it  varies  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
who  are  skilled  men.  The  others  are  laborers  that  are  more  or  lees  acquainted  with 
that  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Are  the  pieces  cemented  to  a  i>aper  backing?— A.  Glued. 

O.  And  then  rolled  up?— A.  No;  they  are  laid  flat;  and  I  want  to  go  on  further 
and  say  that  there  is  another  branch  of  this  industry  known  as  ceramic  mosaic; 
that  is  made  of  tiles — ^burned  pieces  of  clay. 

Q.  Such  as  is  used  on  the  floors  of  this  hotel?^A.  This  is  marble  mosaic.  The 
ceramic  is  used  in  the  Annex.  We  paid  our  workmen  more  before  they  had  a 
union  than  the  present  union  rate  demands,  and  we  at  the  present  time  pay  more 
than  the  union  rate,  but  we  most  certainly  object  to  having  our  shop  controlled 
by  a  union,  when  we  have  to  compete  with  outside  places  tnat  are  not  controlled 
by  the  same  ajB^encies;  and  we  also  object  to  having  our  shop  run  8  hours  a  day. 
We  do  not  beheve  a  man  can  make  enough  at  that  Kind  of  work  to  support  his 
family  on  8  hours  a  day.    I  can  not  support  my  family  working  8  hours  a  day. 

U.  Anyofthatworkdonebythepiece?— A.  No;  never  done  any  piecework  at  all. 

Q.  Is  your  work  exhausting  ?— A.  No;  not  at  all,  that  way.  As  I  say,  in  Europe 
women  do  the  work.  In  Eurox)e  they  work  a  great  many  more  hours  than  we  do 
for  a  great  deal  less  pay,  of  course.  The  work  can  easily  be  done  by  women.  In 
fact,  there  are  places  where  the  ceramic  mosaic,  plain  work,  is  put  on  i>aper  at 
practically  the  same  price  that  they  charge  for  material  not  on  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  many  men  do  you  employ?— A.  We  work 
about  50  men. 

Q.  How  many  have  left  since  your  late  disturbance? — ^A.  We  are  working  20 
men  now. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  Si,  1900, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  S.  Q.  LIHDHOLX, 

Journeyman  jfaiTor,  Chicago, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  9.30  a.  m.,  March  31, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  S.  G.  Lindholm  was  sworn 
as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  What  is  your  name?— A.  S.  G.  Lindholm. 

Q.  Post-office  address? — A.  No.  652  Fifty-seventh  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  Occupation? — A.  I  am  a  graduate  student  in  the  economic  department  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.    I  am  also  a  tailor;  make  my  living  as  a  tifidlor. 

Q.  Have  you  made  some  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  journeymen 
tailors  work  in  Chicago? — ^A.  I  tnink  I  know  those  conditions  as  well  as  any  man 
in  Chicago. 

9.  Please  give  your  views  on  that  subject. — ^A.  The  journeymen  tailors* 
umon  consists  only  of  those  men  who  make  the  high-price  garmente;  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  factory  system  whatever ;  only  the  upper  crust  of  the  trade. 
When  a  journeyman  tailor  receives  a  garment  to  make  up,  the  employer  will  not 
inquire  under  what  conditions  the  garment  is  made.  No  questions  are  asked. 
He  gets  the  garment,  and  is  paid  by  the  piece.  If  he  is  a  married  man  he  takes 
it  to  his  own  home.  There  are  some  stdvantages.  The  fii*st  is  cheapness ;  the 
second  that  he  can  employ  his  wife  to  do  the  more  mechanical  part  of  it,  to  help 
him.  The  tailor's  heme  is  no  better  nor  worse  than  the  average  toiler's  home. 
There  his  children  are  bom  and  reared,  and  go  through  the  diseases  that  are  apt 
to  come  to  the  workingman's  child.  For  instance,  the  child  has  the  measles;  the 
father  must  make  his  living  in  order  to  pay  the  doctor ;  and  he  must  help  the 
wife  to  nurse  the  child.  To  my  knowledge  there  have  been  several  cases  of  that 
kind,  and  there  have  been  many  more  cases  that  will  never  be  known.  There  is 
no  one  who  inquires  of  those  conditions,  no  one  who  takes  any  interest  in  them. 

That  is  one  way  In  which  the  garment  is  made  up ;  that  is.  the  home  tailoring., 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  work  made  in  Chicago  is  made  under  those  condi- 
tions. /^-^  1 
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If  the  tailor  is  not  a  married  man,  has  no  home  of  his  own,  he  is  apt  to  club 
together  with  others  or  is  apt  to  rent  what  we  call  a  shop — ^place  in  a  shop  fur- 
nished by  some  one  who  makes  a  living  of  or  has  some  pwecuniary  interest  in 
furnishing  a  shop  and  letting  out  these  little  places  to  the  tailors.  Some  of  these 
larger  shops  are  in  the  down-town  district,  m  some  old  building  where  rent  is 
cheap;  upper  floors  where  the  accommoda^ons  are  extremely  c«d.  The  only 
interest  tne  tailor  has  is  that  he  gets  sufficient  light.  If  you  visit  these  shops 
you  will  be  astonished  at  the  conditions  under  which  the  men  are  willing  to  work. 
I  think  there  are  no  shops,  even  ready-made  shops,  that  are  as  bad  as  those  of  the 
custom  tailors.  The  man  pays  for  a  place  not  as  large  as  these  two  tables  com- 
bined. He  uses  very  few  tools.  Some  of  these  shops  are  found  on  the  outskirts 
of  this  city,  for  instance,  on  the  north  side,  where  a  good  many  tailors  live;  they 
are  better  because  the  rents  arecheai)er,  but  still  they  are  conducted  on  this  same 
system;  some  one  rents  out  these  places  for  pecunia^  profit  to  himself.  There 
is  no  cohesion  between  the  men  who  sit  there.  They  work  for  several  bosses. 
They  have  no  interest  in  common  except  that  they  work  under  the  same  roof. 
If  a  man  comes  from  another  city  he  ^oes  up  to  tlus  shop,  he  exi>ects  it  to  be  a 
natural  home  for  him.  It  is  his  lodging  place.  There  he  will  sleep  during  the 
night.  He  lies  down  on  a  t^e.  He  may  be  covered  with  vermin,  as  has  oeen 
frequently  found  and  actually^t  that  vermin  get  into  the  clothes  of  the  neighbor 
who  sits  there  with  the  hig[h-classed  garment.  These  are  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  the  finest  tailoring  work  in  Chicago  is  done.  It  has  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  morals  and  the  health  of  the  men. 

Under  the  present  system,  when  the  merchant  tailor,  the  employer,  has  no 
interest  in  the  time  of  the  workmen ,  he  will  not  be  very  careful  how  that  labor  time 
is  used.  A  tailor  goes  into  the  store  with  a  finished  garment,  for  instance,  and 
waits  for  another  garment  to  be  given  to  him.  The  boss  may  not  be  ready  to 
give  it  to  him  at  the  moment;  he  may  have  a  customer  to  attend  to;  he  wishes 
perhaps  to  finish  a  cigar,  or  a  customer  may  come  in  ^nd  invite  him  to  a  drink. 
Our  system  is  such  that  the  boss  has  absolutely  no  care  for  the  labor  time  of  the 
tailor;  and  so  the  man  will  have  to  stand  there  in  many  instances  for  hours  dur- 
ing the  daytime,  when  he  should  be  at  work,  because  the  boss  knows  he  can  go 
home  and  work  during  the  night  and  finish  it.  During  the  rush  season,  in  a 
shop  where  40  or  50  men  are  assembled,  I  can  say  from  actual  exi)erience  that 
during  any  hour,  with  the  exception  of  the  night  between  Sunday  and  Monday, 
you  will  find  men  at  work,  day  and  night;  and  out  of  40  or  50  men  there  will  per- 
haps be  10  who  will  be  continually  working  there.  I  know  many  men  who  make 
it  a  rule  to  work  7  days  a  week.  I  know  many  men  who  will  work  6  days  and  8 
nights  in  the  same  week,  and  I  have  seen  men  repeatedly  work  36  hours  without 
any  interruption  or  sleep  or  hardly  any  time  to  take  their  meals.  Now  those 
conditions,  which  do  not  exist  in  any  other  trade  except  the  merchant-tailoring 
trade,  have  become  so  bad  that  the  tailors  themselves  have  revolted  against  them, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  agitating  to  have  free  workshops  fur- 
nished them  by  the  employers.  The  advantage  of  tnis  system  is  that  the  employer 
will  be  compelled  to  regard  the  time  of  the  men.  They  will  not  have  to  waste 
their  time  by  waiting  in  the  store  with  the  hoi)e  of  making  up  that  lost  time  dur- 
ing the  night,  but  the  work  will  go  on  uninterruptedly  during  the  day,  the  shop 
to  be  opened  not  more  than  12  hours,  although  we  nave  promised  to  work  18 
hours  during  the  busy  season.  After  that  time  the  shop  will  be  closed  and  the 
men  will  go  nome  like  all  other  workingmen,  to  enjoy  their  leisure  and  their  rest 
with  their  families.  Also  that  no  garments  shall  be  taken  away  from  these  shops 
to  be  made  up  under  the  home  system  any  more,  so  that  the  risk  to  the  customer 
from  contagious  diseases  will  be  as  much  as  possible  eliminated. 

We  have  been  agitating  this  thing  for  the  last  2  years.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  the 
employer.  Most  of  them  have  signed  at  some  time  or  another  during  the  last  8 
years  an  agreement  to  furnish  free  workshops.  Our  union  has  not  been  able  to 
take  a  united  stand  on  this  question,  because  the  men  are  mostly  uneducated  and 
have  no  time  or  opportunity  for  thought  or  study.  They  have  clung  to  the  old 
conditions  because  they  were  the  ones  under  which  they  were  brought  up.  This 
spring,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  and  a  good  number  of  votes  to  spare,  our  union 
passed  a  resolution  that  we  should  demand  free  workshops  after  the  1st  of  April  of 
this  year.  This  was  in  January.  If  we  had  been  willing  to  do  it  in  any  under- 
handed way  we  should  have  kept  this  resolution  quiet  until  the  1st  of  April  or  until 
the  rush  season  began  and  then  proposed  it  to  the  bosses  all  at  once,  because  they 
would  then  be  rushed  with  orders  to  be  finished  on  short  notice  and  could  not 
make  any  resistance;  but  we  did  not,  because  we  wanted  to  deal  fairly  as  far  as 
possible,  and  instantly  gave  this  notice  to  the  bosses.  The  response  came  the  1st 
of  February,  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  letter  to  each  individual  tailor,  which  was 
sent  out  by  the  bosses,  requesting  them  to  sign  an  agreement.    I  have  a  copy  of 
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the  original  letter  to  one  of  the  men  in  my  pocket  to  verify  this.  It  requested 
that  each  man  shonld  sign  this  agreement  not  to  demand  free  workshops  and  not 
to  make  any  demand  in  regard  to  wages  or  anjrthing  during  this  year,  1900.  We 
have  made  no  other  demand;  have  not  asked  for  anything  regarding  wages,  only 
that  free  workshops  be  furnished.  So  we  would  not  sign  this  agreement.  The 
next  step  was,  that  in  the  middle  of  February  some  of  the  bosses  locked  their  men 
out.  There  is  an  organization  among  the  merchant  tailors  caUed  the  Tailors  and 
Drapers*  Exchange,  which  comprises  quite  a  number  of  the  tailoring  firms.  To 
this  Tailors  and  i>rax)er8'  Exchange  some  of  the  leading  and  best  nrms  do  not 
belong.  Some  of  the  firms  have  already  furnished  shops.  H.  M.  Stevenson,  for 
InstMice,  has  had  a  shop  for,  I  think,  about  9  months.  One  firm,  McCarthy,  has 
had  a  shop  for  2  years.  Some  others  have  already  furnished  shops,  or  given  a 
guaranty  to  have  a  shop  furnished  within  a  very  short  time.  So  the  firms  are 
divided  among  them  themselves;  those  who  do  not  belong  to  this  organization  of 
tailor  bosses  have  alreadv  furnished  shops;  but  those  who  belong  to  this  organi- 
zation are  united  in  a  refusal  to  do  so;  and  through  their  representatives  we  were 
informed  that  we  could  not  work  any  more  for  these  firms.  Three  hundred  of 
our  men — I  mean  the  individuals  who  work  for  these  men — ^have  been  out  of 
employment  now  for  6  weeks,  and  the  struggle  is  between  our  union  and  the 
Exchange  of  Merchant  Tailors.    Which  is  able  to  hold  out  in  this  matter? 

We  have  attempted  reconciliation;  we  have  been  willing  to  submit  the  case  to 
arbitration;  but  on  the  shop  question  the  merchant  tailors  refuse  x>ersistentlyto 
arbitrate.  They  say  that  tney  are  willing  to  arbitrate  all  other  questions.  We 
have  no  other  demands  except  this,  the  snop  demands,  and  that  they  persistently 
refuse  to  arbitrate.  Not  later  than  2  days  ago  I  read  a  letter  from  the  exchange 
saying  that  they  would  confer  with  representatives  of  the  shop  meetiiu^  or  union 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  thev  would  not  accede  to  the  demand  for  free  shops. 
Now,  if  it  was  impossible  from  the  standjKnnt  of  the  trade  to  furnish  these  shops, 
then  these  18  firms  who  have  already  furnished  shops,  and  among  whom  are  tne 
very  finest  and  best  tailors— why  should  they  be  wilUng  to  do  so?  Why  should 
those  who  have  tried  it  for  2  years  or  for  a  shorter  time  say  that  they  are  not 
willing  to  give  up  the  present  system  of  free  shops  and  go  back  to  the  old  system 
of  individual  home  sweating?  That  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  I  think 
it  is  only  on  account  of  human  inertia,  because  these  men  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  old  system  by  which  they  need  not  take  into  consideration  the  tailor's  time, 
and  because  they  know  he  will  exert  himself  even  to  the  breaking  down  of  his 
health  and  his  family's,  that  the  bosses  stubbornly  refuse  to  adapt  themselves  to 
a  new  system.  Of  course,  as  long  as  a  man  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  two  men  the 
wages  will  be  correspondingly  low.  He  will  receive  double  work  and  one  man*8 
wages,  and  perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  bosses  are  unwilling  to 
accede  to  our  demands.  There  is  where  the  struggle  stands.  Perhaps  we  wUl 
never  rise,  and  will  be  exactly  as  we  are,  the  hardest  worked  laborers  in  existence. 

The  effect  on  the  morals,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  psychological  effects  are  sim- 
ply awful.  Here  is  a  young  man.  He  has  to  work  not  only  daytime,  but  he  has 
to  work  at  night  until  12  or  1  o'clock,  until  he  is  physically  exhausted.  He  has  to 
sleep  on  the  bench  because  he  has  not  time  to  go  to  his  home  or  a  decent  place 
of  rest.  He  gets  up  in  the  morning.  What  is  the  consequence?  He  is  tired, 
exhausted;  he  has  10  hours  of  hard  work  before  him;  he  must  have  a  stimulant 
to  keep  up  his  nervous  force,  and  then  he  begins  by  taking  one  stimulant,  and  then 
a  little  more  throughout  the  day,  and  finally  he  has  to  take  quite  a  good  deal 
in  order  to  stimulate  his  nerves.  In  a  few  years  that  man  is  a  hopeless  drunkard 
and  ruined  morallv  and  physically.  At  40  years  of  age  most  of  them  are  old  men 
and  some  of  them  have  contracted  other  diseases  resulting  from  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  working.  Spinal  curvature  is  a  very  prevalent  form  of 
difficulty  among  them.  The  moral  stands^d  among  the  merciiant  tailors,  although 
they  are  fairly  well  i)aid— not  as  well  paid  as  some  of  the  other  organized  trades, 
but  fairly  well  paid— the  moral  standard  is  something  awful.  That  is  my  personal 
experience  of  it.  It  has  been  preached  to  the  public  from  the  pulpit;  the  factory 
inspectors  have  agitated  this  matter;  and  very  many  benevolent  people  have  tried 
to  get  it  before  the  public,  but  they  do  not  see  it.  If  disease  breaks  out  in  the 
customer's  family  it  is  put  down  as  a  natural  consequence,  or  a  visitation  of 
Providence,  or  to  any  other  cause;  but,  as  I  am  very  sure,  many  cases  of  disease 
have  broken  out  in  tne  families  of  customers  of  these  high-priced  tailors  simply 
because  that  disease  originated  in  the  family  of  him  who  made  the  garment.  I 
am  iwsitively  Rure  that  that  has  happened  very  many  times,  but  the  connection 
has  not  been  traced  out  and  so  the  T>ublic  sleeps.  That,  gentlemen,  is  a  short 
statement  of  our  condition,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  give  any  further  information. 

Testimony  closed.  _^ _   -     r^- 
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CmoAao,  III.,  March  SI,  1900. 

TESTIICOHT  OF  MRS.  ELLEN  M.  HEHBOTIN, 

President  of  the  ConsuTMrs"  Leagv£,  Chicago, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  9.30  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  9.50 
a.  m.  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Consumers*  League, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  first. — ^My  legal  name  is  Ellen  M. 
Henrotin;  my  husband's  name  is  Charles  Henrotin. 

Q.  And  i)ost-office  address.— A.  65  Bellevue  place,  Chicago.  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  sweating  system  and  have  given  myself  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  investigate  it;  I  was  nrst  interested  on  the  woman's  side,  but  I  became 
convinced  that  it  is  not  a  woman  question  any  more  than  it  is  a  man  question. 
The  enormous  number  of  people  who  live  by  the  sweating  trade  in  Chicago  would 
constitute  the  population  of  a  city.  There  are  over  18,000  men,  over  11,000 
women,  about  500  boys,  and  over  16,000  girls  employed  in  the  garment  makers' 
trade  in  Chicago.  The  unorganized  condition  of  the  trade  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  factory  system  has  brought  about  several  very  interesting 
results.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  supx>ose  that  the  boss  sweaters  are  a  prosperous 
set  of  men.  From  my  observation  and  from  talking  with  them  I  find  that  they 
have  gradually  grown  very  poor  through  the  fact  that  they  have  to  meet  so  mucn 
competition.  In  visiting  about  86  shops  at  the  addresses  given  to  us  a  year  ago 
we  found  that  at  least  one-third  had  moved.  That  argues  poverty.  They  md 
not  succeed  at  their  business  and  they  had  gone  to  cheaper  places.  In  talking 
to  them  I  found,  for  instance,  one  case— and  this  is  simply  a  sample  of  many 
cases — where  a  man  who  had  a  contract  for  making  knee  pants  for  some  of  the 
large  manufacturers  was  making  those  knee  pants  for  80  cents  a  dozen,  all  finished 
ana  delivered.  You  can  imagine  how  little  ne  makes  out  of  that  and  how  poor 
are  his  accommodations.  He  has  to  pay  his  rent.  He  has  to  put  in  his  plant, 
of  course,  consistinff  of  the  motive  power  for  his  machines,  and  ne  has  to  pay  his 
workmen,  so  that  what  he  makes  out  of  that  80  cents  a  dozen  is  very  little.  Two 
years  ago  that  man  was  receiving  $1.40  and  $1.50  a  dozen,  but  the  unorganized 
trade,  or  the  immense  comx)etition  rather,  has  driven  it  down  to  that  price.  Then 
the  home  workers.  All  the  sweaters  object  to  giving  the  addresses  of  their  home 
workers,  but  we  found  some.  I  found  out  several  of  them.  The  lowest  price 
which  I  found  was  paid  to  a  woman  finishing  overalls — that  means  turning  up 
the  bottom  of  the  overalls,  putting  on  the  buttons,  making  the  buttonholes,  and 
doinffthe  overstitching  on  straps — at  10  cents  a  dozen.  I  think  that  woman  has 
a  girl  about  15  helping  her.  They  were  in  a  small  back  room— they  speak  very 
little  English — crouched  down  at  one  window;  the  conditions  were  abominably 
unsanitary  and  they  were  in  a  house  more  like  one  you  would  keep  animals  in 
than  human  beings.  The  woman  seemed  to  have  very  little  idea  of  sewing;  she 
certainly  knew  nothing  of  household  life.  She  could  make  two  dozen  a  day 
after  the  children  were  fed  in  the  morning  and  off  to  school  and  her  husband  off 
to  work.  He  was  a  day  laborer  on  the  streets  and  his  work  was  very  uncertain 
and  intermittent,  so  she  helped  by  sewing.  She  and  her  niece  made  85  cents  a 
day,  and  they  had  to  lose  time  going  for  their  work  and  bringing  it  back.  I 
found  other  women  doing  4&nishmg  at  very  low  prices,  but  a  little  above  that. 
Some  had  12  cents,  some  15,  but  I  found  no  woman  finishing  overalls  at  over  16 
cents  a  dozen.  I  think  that  many  of  the  terrible  conditions  in  Chicago  among 
the  sweating  trade  are  civic.  I  think  it  is  the  bad  and  unfortunate  condition  or 
the  municipality,  of  the  government,  that  makes  many  of  the  conditions  in  the 
streets  and  the  nouses  so  very,  very  ^oor. 

I  think  also,  if  I  m^  speak  of  a  side  issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  system  of 
factory  inspection  in  Illinois  is  very  bad.  We  have,  I  think,  10  factory  inspectors, 
appointed  by  the  governor.  If  anything  wrong  is  found  in  the  sanitary  condition 
they  have  to  go  to  the  health  department,  which  has  to  send  an  inspector;  so  by 
the  time  the  whole  red  tape  is  gone  through  with  the  factory  inspector  is  dis- 
couraged; the  thing  goes  by  default,  though  the  factory  inspectors  no  doubt  do 
their  best,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  be  men  who  try  to  do  tneir  best.  But  the 
whole  system  is  too  heavy,  and  unfortunately  the  factory  inspection  under  our 
present  system  is  very  lax  indeed.  I  found  in  one  shop — ^where  the  conditions  were 
not  so  very  bad,  where  they  did  not  use  foot  power,  but  used  motive  power, 
where  they  were  making  skirts  for  women,  wafldng  skirts  for  suits  that  would 
cost  about  $85  to  $40  and  $45— they  were  making  those  skirts  for  $1.10.  The 
sweater  got  $1.10— the  boss— cmd  he  thought  he  was  getting  very  well  paid. 
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Yon  can  imagine  what  a  tremendons  profit  the  merchant  most  make.  And  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  another  point,  that  while  the  children, 
largely  through  the  operation  of  the  factory  law,  are  very  mnch  better  off,  I 
think  the  young  girls  are  being  very  much  hurt  in  this  trade.  The  enormous 
number  of  girls  from  15  to  20  or  21  who  are  now  eng&f^ed  in  this  trade  is  one  of 
the  appalling  thin^  which  threaten  certainly  the  commg  generation,  as  well  as 
the  present  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIennedt.)  Mrs.  Henrotin,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  efforts 
you  are  making  to  bring  this  evil  to  public  notice? — A.  I  am  president  of  the 
(Consumers*  League  in  Illinois,  and  we  have  only  been  organized  about  18 
months;  but  we  are  trying  our  best  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  people  in  the 
department  stores,  and  we  have  become  very  much  interested  in  this  strike  of  the 
journeymen  tailors,  feeling  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  blows  at  the  sweating  system. 
If  we  can  force  the  merchant  tailors  to  open  workshox>s  for  their  men,  we  feel 
that  it  is  the  commencement,  that  it  is  the  entering  wedge  of  the  factory  syst^n. 

9.  Have  you  succeeded  in  awakening  public  interest  in  the  question?— A.  I 
think  we  have;  I  think  the  interest  is  steadily  growing.  The  association  for  the 
better  housing  of  the  poor  is  one  that  is  having  a  ^ood  deal  of  effect,  and  I  think 
the  information  whicn  we  are  tiding  to  dissemmate  is  also  having  an  effect. 
People  see  that,  after  all,  industrial  economic  conditions  are  at  the  bottom  of  so 
much  of  the  trouble. 

Q.  Is  the  press  of  Chicago  aiding  you  in  this  movement?— A.  Yes;  I  think  they 
are  glad  to  aid  if  it  does  not  touch  tneir  advertising. 

Q.  That  is  the  difficulty?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  difficulty;  wherever  you  touch 
the  income,  of  course  you  touch  a  very  tender  part. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  advertising  yourself;  has  your  society  the  means 
for  doing  it?— A.  Yes;  we  advertise. 

Q.  Securing  space  to  lay  all  these  evils  before  the  public? — A.  We  advertise  by 
circulars  a  great  deal  and  by  meetings.  They  have  lately  had  a  conference  on 
the  better  housing  of  the  poor  in  Chicago,  in  which  the  conditions  were  shown. 
On  Monday  afternoon  we  are  going  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Consumers'  League 
to  indorse  the  strike.  We  are  going  to  show  slides  showing  the  conditions  of  the 
home  workers,  the  model  factory,  and  the  ideal  factory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Can  you  tell  why  it  is  that  women's  tailor-made  gar- 
ments cost  so  much  more  than  men's,  if  such  very  low  wages  as  you  name  are 
paid  for  doing  the  actual  work  ux>on  them? — A.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain 
mystery  about  the  word  **  tailor-made."  1  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  a  fashion- 
able tailor  can  ask  women  almost  an>  price  for  garments.  I  think  most  of  the 
tailors  for  women  who  carry  on  a  small  business,  custom  business^  have  their 
own  workshops.  I  think  very  little  of  that  work  is  sent  out.  It  is  m  the  large 
department  stores  where  they  have  tailoring  establishments  that  they  send  out 
their  work. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chioaoo,  III.,  March  si,  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  JANE  ADDAMS, 

Matron,  Hvll  House,  Chicago, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  9.80  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  10  a.  m. 
Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — A.  Jane 
Addams,  835  South  Halsted  street. 

Q.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  statement.— A.  I  simply  feel  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  shops  as  factories,  in  the  line  of  factories,  will  be  the  only  thing  to  give 
the  trade  any  regularitv .  I  live  very  near  a  large  population  who  do  a  good  aeal 
of  this  sweat-shop  work.  The  season  is  very  snort  and  the  hours  are  very  long 
during  the  season.  For  instance,  in  the  spring— March,  April,  May,  and  perhaps 
into  June— everybody  will  be  working  very  hard  and  working  tremenduously  long 
hours.  Then  there  will  be  absolutely  nothing  for  a  month  or  two.  Beginning  in 
August  and  through  the  very  hot  tall  weather  they  will  be  working  very  hard; 
in  the  later  fall  they  have  nothing.  It  results  in  two  things,  overwork  and  an 
idleness  very  deleterious  to  character;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  save  enough 
money  to  carry  them  over  this  period  of  idleness  from  the  very  system,  the  irr^- 
ularity.    Another  thing:  The  man  who  takes  the  shop,  not  beong  willhig  to  take 
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it  for  a  whole  ^rear  or  a  long  while,  and  not  being  willing  to  sign  a  lease  because 
he  only  wants  it  for  a  few  months,  until  he  gets  throngh  the  work,  he  gets  the 
very  worst  shops,  and  he  get  very  badly  fitted  rooms,  far  from  suitable.  The 
fact  that  the  season  is  short  and  that  he  only  wants  them  for  a  short  time  almost 
forces  him  to  take  the  places  that  do  not  require  a  lease,  which,  of  course,  are 
always  the  worst  places.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  if  the  merchant  tailors  have  fac- 
tories, they  would  be  obliged  to  have  them  open  the  year  around,  and  it  would 
constantly  tend  to  make  them  plan  the  work  so  that  it  would  hold  the  year  round, 
and  these  two  things  would  have  the  result  that  the  work  would  be  systematized 
without  risk  which,  of  course,  would  have  its  moral  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
sweater,  taking  away  this  temptation  to  selfishness  and  irregularity  which  are  at 
present  existing,  and,  of  course,  in  that  way  they  would  be  very  much  better  off. 
The  sanitary  effect  would  be  immediate  and  the  moral  effect  would  be  imme- 
diate. I  think  that  is  all.  I  thank  the  committee. 
Testimony  cloeed. 


Chicago,  III.,  March  SI,  1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  lOL.  F.  A.  POUCHOT. 

Business  Agent  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers*  Union,  Chicago, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  F.  A.  Pouchot,  business  agent  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers' Union,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  post-office  address?— A.  No.  5284  State 
street,  Cfhicago. 

Q.  Occupation? — ^A.  Business  agent  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  union? — ^A.  I  think  there  were  451  members  at  our  last 
meeting  in  good  standing,  and  we  have  about  630  to  640  members  on  our  books. 

Q.  Efowlong  have  yon  been  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council?— A. 
Since  its  inception;  one  of  the  first  unions  in  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  Please  ^o  on  and  give  the  commission  such  a  statement  as  you  wish.  A.  I  will 
state  that  prior  to  1890  the  sheet  metal  workers  were  worung  10  hours  a  day. 
We  went  on  a  stnke  in  1890,  which  lasted  until  the  1st  day  or  February,  1891, 
when  we  established  the  8-hour  day.  The  building  trades  council  was  formed  in 
this  same  year,  in  1890,  while  we  were  out  on  strike.  It  was  through  the  strike 
of  the  ^eet  metal  workers  that  the  advisability  of  a  building  trades  council  was 
seen,  and  the  thing  was  organized.  In  1892  we  established  a  wage  rate,  through 
the  assistance  of  fiie  builodng  trades  council,  of  35  cents  an  hour  for  8  hours* 
work.  In  1894  the  sheet  metal  contractors  formed  an  association  and  had  a  man 
to  act  as  business  agent  for  them,  and  throu^  him  they  endeavored  to  have  an 
absolute  agreement  between  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers*  Union  and  the  Sheet  Metal 
Contractors'  Association  that  we  should  work  for  none  but  members  of  that  asso- 
ciation, which  we  refused  to  do.  That  led  up  to  a  lockout.  They  told  us  that  wo 
should  either  have  to  sign  with  them  that  way,  or  we  should  have  to  quit  work. 
We  went  out  on  a  strike,  or  a  lockout,  which  lasted  about  4  weeks.  After  that 
they  signed  our  agreement,  which  lasted  until  1 899.  The  Ist  day  of  Januarv,  1899, 
wenad  presented  them  with  a  new  agreement,  requesting  an  increase  of  wages 
from  85  cents  to  45  cents  an  hour;  an  increase  of  10  cents  on  the  hour.  They 
refused  to  meet  with  us  and  establish  a  wage,  and  we  were  forced  then  to  go  for 
this  wage  rate  of  45  cents.  We  had  no  intention  of  getting  45  cents,  or  any  idea 
of  getting  45  cents,  but  we  came  to  that.  We  went  on  a  strike  along  in  March, 
and  the  wrike  lasted  from  7  to  10  weeks,  after  which  we  had  a  conference  with  the 
contractors  in  the  Briggs  House  for  some  48  hours — we  were  there  with  them  ni^ht 
and  day — and  we  arrived  at  an  ajajreement  which  was  presented  to  the  commission 
here  yesterday  by  Mr.  Miller.  Ithink  you  have  it  in  your  hands.  In  that  agree- 
ment the  wage  scale  which  we  adopted  was  88i  cents  an  hour  from  the  time  of 
signing  that  agreement,  the  22d  of  April,  to  the  1st  day  of  Jtme;  from  the  first  day 
or  June  to  the  first  day  of  Februarv,  1900,  we  secured  40  cents,  and  from  the  first 
day  of  February  to  the  first  day  or  January,  1901,  we  secured  42 J  cents  an  hour. 
This  went  into  effect,  and  the  contractors  who  signed  the  agreement,  in  fact  all 
the  contractors,  those  that  belonged  to  the  organization  and  have  since  locked 
their  men  out,  ag^reed  to  pay  42i  cents  an  hour  at  that  time. 

The  statement  was  made  yesterday  by  Mr.  Miller  that  he  and  two  other  firms 
were  the  only  firms  that  were  paying  the  scale  of  wages.    I  wish  to  deny  that. 
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That  scale  of  wages  was  being  paid  in  every  shop  in  the  citv.  One  of  the  largest 
shops,  which  I  have  in  view,  pays  the  scale  of  wages,  bat  wnen  they  can  get  hold 
of  a  man  who  is  crowded— they  do  a  good  deal  of  conntrv  work — when  9iey  get 
hold  of  a  man  that  is  poshed  in  any  way,  they  try  to  pajr  mm  off  at  less  than  tne 
scale  of  wages,  and  in  fact  we  have  gone  so  far  as  to  insist  npon  their  showing  na 
their  books.  Men  have  come  to  us  and  told  us  that  they  did  not  receive  the  wages, 
and  when  we  went  before  the  association  and  told  them  that,  they  told  us  that  the 
men  were  lying,  etc. ,  and  they  could  not  do  anything  with  us.  So  it  shows  to  you 
that  the  association  would  not  discipline  their  members  for  breaking  agreements 
or  not  paying  the  wages.  That  was  in  one  of  the  largest  shops  in  the  cify.  I  will 
also  state  that  during  this  strike  of  last  spring— the  building  Mr.  Falkenau  spoke 
about — one  of  the  first  grievances  that  he  stated,  one  of  the  first  thmgs  that  he 
si)oke  of  was  a  building  on  Indiana  avenue  and  St.  Clair  street,  where  there  were 
some  window  frames  to  be  put  in.  A  firm  by  the  name  of  MacFarlane  had  the 
work — a  sheet  metal  firm.  We  had  called  off  all  MacFarlane's  men  on  strike  in 
order  to  enforce  the  new  wage  scale,  new  agreement.  The  men,  of  course,  that 
were  working  on  this  building  quit  along  with  the  rest  of  the  men.  MacFarlane 
went  down  and  tried  to  set  the  window  frames,  as  he  stated  to  the  commission, 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  other  men  came  to  work.  They  were  set  by  non- 
union labor,  and  we  refused  to  allow  anyone  to  work  on  that  building  until  they 
were  set  by  union  labor.  Under  the  agreement  signed  by  J.  J.  MacFarlane — ^not 
the  owner  of  the  building  or  the  agent  of  the  building — and  the  other  contractors — 
Clarke,  I  believe,  was  the  carpenter  contractor,  and  with  the  bricklayer  con- 
tractor, they  told  me  they  could  not  do  anything  to  force  MacFarlane  to  sign  that 
agreement,  and  they  wanted  to  go  ahead  with  the  work.  I  told  them  I  could 
not  allow  them  to  go  ahead  with  tne  work  until  the  work  was  done  by  union  men. 
I  wanted  it  done  bv  union  men,  and  I  wanted  to  get  MacFarlane  to  sign  the 
agreement.  The  thing  went  on,  and  instead  of  9  weeks,  the  buildinfi'  was  only  on 
strike  in  the  neighborhood  of  8  weeks— only  about  3  weeks  that  the  building  was 
stopped  absolutely.  In  that  time  I  made  an  agreement  with  the  Sheldon  people, 
in  order  to  complete  the  building,  that  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  by  J.  J. 
MacFarlane  should  be  given  to  a  firm  that  had  signed  the  agreement,  which  was 
a  firm  on  Wells  street.  They  were  to  set  these  window  frames  and  do  all  the 
sheet-metal  work  that  was  to  be  done  on  the  roof,  as  well  as  to  put  in  these  sheet- 
metal  windows.  That  was  understood,  and  we  put  the  men  back  to  work  and 
they  completed  the  job  in  that  manner.  He  says,  "  I  believe  it  was  settled  for  a 
consideration.'-  The  consideration  that  we  got  there,  as  I  stated  before,  was  the 
putting  union  men  to  work  there.  Fred  Hartman,  a  contractor  that  signed-  our 
agreement,  took  the  job.  He  got  $2  a  window.  I  believe,  for  glazing  them — ^I  do 
not  know  what  he  got  for  the  other  sheet-metal  work — and  he  paid  our  men  45 
cents  an  hour;  and  that  is  all  the  consideration  we  got  out  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  ever  approach  an  employer  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  monetary  consideration  from  him  for  settling  a  strike?— A.  JN"o,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  approached  by  an  employer  and  offered  a  consideration  if 
you  would  call  off  a  strike?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  was. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that  practice?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  alleged  practice? — ^A.  I  have  been  a  business  agent  for  4  years  and  9 
months  next  July,  and  a  delegate  to  the  council  since  1890,  almost  continuously. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  it  intimated  to  you  that  you  might  receive  a  monetary 
consideration  for  settling  a  strike?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  all  that  time? — A.  I  was  going  to^ 

Q.  <; Interrupting.)  I  thought  vou  had  finished  that. — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  am  trying  to 
explain  the  grievances,  which  they  said  they  had  against  us.  What  I  tell  you  is 
from  our  standpoint;  what  was  given  you  by  James  A.  Miller  and  Mr.  Falkenau 
and  Mr.  Wells  yesterday.  He  brought  in  about  the  McClurg  Building.  Now,  this 
Indiana  affair — I  got  through  with  that.  Miller  made  the  statement  that  the 
Sykes  Roofing  Company  had  a  job  in  Moline.  At  the  time  of  our  strike  they  had 
some  men  down  there  working  for  them.  We  sent  for  these  men  to  come  back 
to  Chicago;  that  there  was  a  strike  on  in  Chicaj^o  in  the  shop  of  the  Sykes  Roof- 
ing Company.  The  men  came  back  and  the  umon  paid  their  fare  back.  I  tele- 
graphed the  money  for  the  tickets  over  the  Rock  Island.  After  they  came  back 
and  the  strike  was  settled  these  men  went  back  to  work  for  the  Sykes  Roofing 
Company.  The  Sykes  Roofing  Company  took  the  amount  of  railroad  fare  which 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  the  men  when  they  sent  the  men  down  there  in  the  first 
place.  Our  agreement  provides  that  all  workmen  sent  out  of  the  city  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  rules  as  when  in  the  city,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall 
receive  all  actual  expenses  unless  otherwise  agreed  ux>on.  We  made  the  proviso 
that  if  an  employee  wanted  to  go  out  of  town  without  having  his  board  i)aid  or 
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anything  of  that  kind  it  was  optional  with  him,  and  if  he  did  not,  the  boss  could 
not  force  him  to  do  so.  These  men  had  an  understanding  with  the  Svkes  Roof- 
ing Company  before  they  went  that  their  railroad  fare  should  be  x>aia  to  Moline 
and  back  again.  All  but  one  of  the  men  were  to  nay  their  own  board  while  they 
were  there.  There  was  one  man  that  went  down  wnose  board  the  firm  paid.  That 
was  the  foreman  of  the  job.  After  the  agreement  was  signed  and  the  men  went 
back  to  work,  they  deducted  the  amount  of  this  railroad  fere  from  the  men's  imy. 
The  men  complained  of  this  to  the  union,  and  I  was  sent  over  as  business  agent 
of  the  union  to  try  and  adjust  the  matter.  I  called  upon  a  member  of  the  firm 
and  stated  the  case  to  him,  and  he  told  me  that  he  thought  he  was  perfectly  right 
in  deducting  this  money.  I  reported  back  to  my  union  and  thev  told  me  to 
make  a  demand  for  this  money  from  the  firm  and  inform  them  if  they  did  not 
live  up  to  the  agreement  they  had  made  with  us  and  pay  this  money  our  men 
would  not  be  allowed  to  work  for  the  Sykes  Roofing  Company.  I  did  so,  and  Mr. 
Miller  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  bosses*  association,  and  Mr.  De  Coningh 
wanted  me  to  go  to  work  and  refer  this  matter  to  the  bosses*  association  and  let 
them  take  this  matter  up  and  arbitrate  it.  I  told  him  it  was  not  a  question  for 
the  bosses'  association  to  arbitrate;  it  was  a  matter  between  the  Sykes  Roofing 
Ck)mpany  and  the  union;  and,  besides,  it  was  a  definite  x>art  of  our  agreement,  and 
they  had  a  clause  in  the  arbitration  clause  of  our  agreement,  which  I  think  I  have 
got  a  copy  of  here.  (Witness  produces  copy  of  contract.)  Mr.  Miller  read  this 
yesterday,  but  he  8toi)ped  when  he  ^ot  to  the  word  *  *  provided. "  f  Reading:)  *  Sec. 
13.  All  disputes  arising  under  this  agreement  shall  be  submitted  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  comx)08ed  of  seven  members,  three  (3)  to  be  selected  by  each  party, 
and  the  seventh  to  be  chosen  by  those  so  selectea;  provided,  that  no  definite  port 
of  this  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  arbitration,  ooth  parties  agreeing  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  arbitration."  That  part  was  lert  out  yesterday  when  he 
was  reading  the  agreement — '*both  x>arties  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  arbitration."  Now,  we  claim  that  this  was  a  definite  part  of  the  agreement, 
as  section  9  says,  **  All  workmen  sent  out  of  Cook  County  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  when  in  Cook  County,  and  in  addition  thereto  shall  receive  all  actual 
expenses,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon."  This  was  the  actual  expense  that  they 
had  of  going  down  there  to  Moline  in  the  first  place.  We  paid  their  fare  back.  We 
were  not  requesting  them  to  pay  their  fare  back  here,  but  we  simply  wanted  them 
to  i)ay  the  fare  down  there.  If  the  men  had  stayed  there  and  fimshed  the  job,  we 
should  have  expected  them  to  imy  their  fare  back.  Consequently  we  refused  to 
place  it  before  the  association,  feeling  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  contract- 
ors' association,  but  was  a  matter  between  the  Sykes  Roofing  Companjr  and  the 
metal  workers'  union,  and  that  it  was  a  definite  violation.  Mr.  De  Coningh  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  that  sat  with  us  for  48  hours  to  penect  it. 
After  considerable  argument  we  found  that  they  would  not  pay  that  money.  We 
let  the  matter  rest  for  a  while,  but  informed  them  that  the  men  would  be  pulled 
out  of  their  shop.  It  was  about  a  month  or  2  months  later  they  had  a  job  out 
here  at  Springfield  avenue  and  Bloomingdale  road  at  thepower  house.  We  called 
the  men  oflP  the  power  house  to  force  the  Sykes  Roofing  Companv  to  pay  this  rail- 
road fare  that  they  had  deducted  from  the  men's  wages.  First,  we  went  to  see 
them  before  we  pulled  the  men.  They  refused  to  do  it.  Then,  rather  than  to 
work  an  inconvenience  on  the  Sykes  Roofing  Company  so  far  as  to  pull  off  all 
their  men  and  stop  them  completely  all  around,  we  simply  stopped  them  on  this 
one  job,  to  show  them  that  we  meant  business  and  wanted  tnem  to  live  up  to 
their  agreement,  and  we  wanted  to  get  along  with  as  little  inconvenience  to  tnem 
as  we  possibly  could.  We  stopped  fliis  job  and  we  said  to  them,  *  *  We  had  to  pull 
off  your  men,  and  we  shall  exi)ect  you  to  pay  them  for  any  time  they  lose  while 
they  are  striking  to  force  the  collection  of  this  money." 

Shortly  after  we  pulled  the  men  off  there  the  contractors'  association  got  together 
and  declared  that  if  we  did  not  place  the  men  back  to  work  on  the  Springfield 
avenue  pumping  station  and  arbitrate  that  matter  they  would  lock  our  men  out. 
The  union  refused  to  place  the  men  back  unless  they  paid  the  money  that  was 
rightly  due  to  them,  and  we  refused  to  recognize  the  contractors'  association  in 
the  matter  because  it  was  a  definite  part  of  the  agreement  that  they  had  been 
pulled  off  for,  and  we  wanted  to  hold  them  strictly  to  the  agreement.  They 
locked  their  men  out.  We  were  oufc,  I  think,  about  a  week;  not  much  more  than 
that.  Now  I  want  to  get  at  where  you  were  talking  about  bribing,  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Before  you  go  on  to  that— you  say  you  pulled  the  men  off  the  work?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that,  or  did  your  union  do  that  ?— A.  Our  union. 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  doing  it? — ^A.  In  this  way:  The  union,  at  their 
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meeting,  passed  a  motioii  that  inasmuch  as  the  Svkes  Roofing  Company  refused 
to  pay  the  money  that  was  dne  the  men,  the  memoers  of  the  sheet  metal  workers* 
umon  would  refuse  to  work  for  the  Sykes  Roofing  Company  on  this  buOding. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pull  the  men  oflf  a  building  of  your  own  volition  ? — ^A.  No; 
never  pulled  them  off  in  mv  life,  as  far  as  that  goes.  We  go  on  a  job  and  a  man 
is  there  that  is  violating  the  rule.  I  simply  inform  them  that  the  rule  is  being 
violated. 

Q.  Do  you  stop  them  working  there? — ^A.  They  quit  themselves.  It  it  volun- 
tary with  them  to  quit  on  the  building.    They  all  quit  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  go  around  and  find  an  agreement  being  violated,  and  say  to  the 
men,  "  Quit  work  on  this  job  now?" — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Have  you  power  to  ao  so?  Have  you  the  authority  to  do  that? — ^A.  I  have 
autnority.    According  to  the  constitution  I  have  the  authority  to  call  strikes. 

Q.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  that,  and  I  should  like  to  know  the 
authority  of  the  business  agent  to  do  that? — A.  I  will  show  you  what  authority 
we  have.  Of  course,  every  organization  has  its  own  rules,  you  know.  (Reading 
from  Article  VIII  of  the  By-laws  of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers' 
Union  No.  78:)  *'Sec.  7.  The  business  agent  shall  have  power  to  order  out  all 
men,  when  necessary,  on  strike,  and  any  member  failing  to  obey  such  order  shall 
be  subject  to  the  action  of  the  union." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Now,  let  me  understand  there.  If  you  find  the 
rules  have  been  violated  and  notify  the  men,  and  the  men  do  not  quit  work,  are 
they  subject  to  a  toe?— A.  According  to  this  constitution  they  are. 

Q.  Then  when  you  notify  the  men  that  a  rule  has  been  violated,  that,  in  sub- 
stance, is  calling  them  off,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that  clear. 

Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  It  is  barely  possible  that  you  might  be  wrong  in  calling 
that  a  violation,  and  the  right  or  wrong  of  it  would  have  to  be  settled? — A.  With 
my  union,  and  I  should  oe  responsible.  We  have  another  section  (reading 
from  Article  VIII),  "  Sec.  6.  When  in  doubt  what  course  to  pursue  he  shall  call 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  board,  whose  instructions  he  may  follow,  subject  to 
action  of  the  union. " 

So,  during  this  week  of  the  lockout  I  went  to  the  Sykes  Boo  tog  Company  to  tod 
out  whether  we  could  not  go  to  work  and  get  the  thing  settled.  He  told  me  to 
meet  him  at  159  La  Salle  street,  room  99. 

Q.  Who  was  this? — A.  Mr.  De  Coningh.  He  was  the  vice-president  of  the  Sykes 
Roofing  Comx)any.  He  has  his  name  here  as  manager.  He  told  me  to  meet  him 
there  the  next  day.  I  went  down  the  next  day  and  he  asked  what  the  demand 
was.  I  told  him  the  only  demand  we  had  was  that  he  was  to  pay  the  men  that 
railroad  fare  that  tiiey  deducted  from  the  men's  pay,  and,  I  said.  Since  the  men 
have  been  forced  to  strike  over  at  the  Springfield  pumping  station,  we  should 
expect  you  to  pay  the  waiting  time  that  they  have  had  on  this  iob  in  order  to 
eniorce  the  collection  of  this  amount  of  money.  He  wanted  to  know  what  the 
demand  amounted  to.  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  pay  the  time  it  would  amount 
to — I  forget  now  just  what  it  was — ^in  the  neighborhood  of  $80,  all  told. 
The  whole  thing  amounted  to  that,  along  with  the  car  fare — some  80  odd 
dollars.  Now,  I  said,  there  are  expenses  also  that  have  been  incurred  by  the 
union  through  this  strike  out  there,  having  to  pay  men  for  a  picket  out 
there,  car  fare  to  go  out  there,  and  we  should  expect  you  to  pay  the 
legitimate  exj^enses  mat  have  been  incurred  out  there.  Now,  he  said,  '*  I  tell 
you,  Pouchot,  I  will  do  this:  I  do  not  want  to  pay  that  railroad  fare  to  the  union, 
but  I  will  pay  you  your  personal  expenses  up  to  the  amount  of  $150.'*  I  said, 
'*  Well,  my  personal  expenses  do  not  amount  to  $150.  No;  you  can  not  do 
that.  My  exx)en8e8  are  oeing  paid  by  the  union,  and,  another  thine,  the  whole 
thing  does  not  amount  to  thit.  All  it  amounts  to  is  some  80  odd  dollars  to 
square  the  whole  thing,  and  I  would  not  do  anything  of  that  kind.  I  am  not 
doing  business  that  way."  It  was  the  same  as  expenses,  but  he  was  going  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  he  would  settle  the  thing  up  on  that  basis,  and  told  me 
to  meet  him  the  next  day.  I  met  him  the  next  day,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was 
all  off;  that  they  could  not  fix  it  up.  The  thing  went  on  until  the  latter  x)art  of 
the  week,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  week  I  got  him  again,  and  when  I  got  over 
there,  there  were  four  or  five  members  of  the  association  of  bosses  there,  and  I 
told  them  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  association  of  bosses  in  this  matter; 
that  it  was  simply  a  matter  between  Mr.  De  Coningh  and  the  union,  and  the  union 
was  x)erf ectly  willing  to  settle  the  matter  with  Mr.  De  Coningh  without  any  out- 
side interference  whenever  they  wanted  to  do  it.  The  bosses  agreed  to  that,  and 
Mr^  De  Coningh  and  myself  got  together,  but  we  could  not  agree  at  first.  Finally, 
we  drew  up  this  following  (showing  agreement) :  Here  is  what  we  say:   We 
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declared  the  lockout  off  and  we  say  (reading):  **  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  16,  *99.  We 
herewith  pay  to  F.  A.  Ponohot  twenty-four  85-100  dollars  ($24.85)  in  satisfaction 
of  tiie  claun  of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Union  No.  73,  for  rail- 
road fare,  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  members  of  the  union  who  were  sent 
by  the  Sykes  Steel  Roofing  Company  to  perform  work  in  liioline,  HI.,  and  we  fur- 
ther agree  to  submit  the  matter  of  paving  the  men  while  on  a  strike  at  Springfield 
ave.  pumping  station  to  arbitration  between  the  Sheet  Metal  Contractors'  Asso- 
ciation and  tne  union  above  mentioned.  (Sigped)  Sykes  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  per 
F.  DeConingh,  vice-prest.  &  Mngr."  That  is  the  article  that  he  signed  with 
me,  and  he  gave  me  a  check  for  $24.85.  The  men  went  back  to  worn,  and  the 
arbitration  committee  has  never  met  on  this  matter  to  arbitrate  the  matter  of 
X)aying  the  time  for  the  men  out  on  this  pumping  station. 

Now,  there  is  another  question  that  came  up.  Mr.  Miller  said  yesterday  that 
we  did  not  issue  withdrawal  cards;  said  if  a  man  became  a  member  of  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workers,  he  was  a  life  member.  I  wish  to  state  that  we  issue  a  with- 
drawal card  (reading  Article  VIII  of  the  constitution  of  the  aforesaid  union): 

' '  Sec.  1.  Any  member  who  retires  from  the  trade  as  a  joumevman  to  follow  any 
other  business  may  apply  to  the  financial  secretary  for  a  withdrawal  card,  and 
under  no  other  circumstances  shall  such  cards  be  granted. 

*'  Sec.  3.  It  shall  reauire  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  at  a  regular  meeting 
to  grant  a  withdrawal  card.  Such  cards  shall  be  valid  during  the  good  conduct 
of  the  person  receiving  it,  but  may  be  annulled  for  any  gross  violation  of  the 
interests  of  the  trade. 

*'  Sec.  8.  Members  taking  out  withdrawal  cards  must  pay  up  all  dues  to  date  of 
issuing  the  card  and  10  cents  for  the  card. 

*•  Sec.  4.  Upon  his  return  to  the  trade  the  member  holding  a  withdrawal  card 
shall  be  entitled  to  readmission  free  of  charge. 

''  Sec.  5.  It  shall  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  to  readmit  a 
member  on  withdrawal  card." 

Aiuy  man  that  wants  to  retire  from  the  trade  can  get  a  withdrawal  card  and 
retire,  and  if  a  man  wants  to  go  into  business  for  himself  he  can  get  a  withdrawal 
card  also. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  that  a  man  is  a  life  member  that  once  enters  your  or^nization; 
that  he  is  a  life  member  and  can  not  become  nonaffiliated  with  the  union  men? — 
A.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  hold  that. 

Q.  11  he  violates  your  rules  and  does  not  square  himself  with  the  organization, 
you  put  him  out  of  affiliation,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  we  certainly  do;  we  expel 
or  suspend  him  until  such  time  as  he  adjusts  matters. 

Q.  Then,  the  idea  that  a  man  is  a  life  member  is  absurd? — ^A.  It  is,  according 
to  our  law,  which  I  can  submit  to  you  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  condition  is  he  in  when  he  goes  out  under 
circumstances  of  that  kind?^A.  Circumstances  of  what  kind? 

Q.  When  he  desires  to  go  out  and  may  sometimes  want  to  work  at  the  same 
trade  in  some  place. — ^A.  Ir  he  has  a  withdrawal  card? 

Q.  And  has  a  withdrawal  card.— A.  The  only  i)osition  he  is  in  is  that  he  can 
deposit  that  withdrawal  card  and  save  pa>riug  the  initiation  fee,  and  be  received 
with  open  arms — ^in  order  to  show  that  ne  is  connected  with  union  men. 

Q.  He  cannot  work  at  the  trade  at  any  time? — A.  Not  while  he  is  holding  that 
card.    He  has  got  to  deposit  that  card  when  he  goes  to  work. 

A.  Now,  if  he  deposits  that  card  can  he  get  out  of  the  union  then? — ^A.  If  he 
deposits  the  card  and  does  not  desire  to  be  a  member  of  the  union,  he  can  simply 
stop  paying  his  dues  at  all,  the  same  as  in  any  fraternal  org^anization  of  any^na — 
natui  Hlly  fall  away;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Q.  Then  what  is  tiie  action  of  the  members  of  the  union  toward  him  after  that? 
Is  he  looked  upon  as  a  scab?— A.  No,  sir;  he  is  not.  No  man  is  looked  ui)on  as  a 
scab  unless  he  has  taken  the  place  of  some  man  who  is  out  on  strike  or  has  been 
lock(  d  out.  That  is  the  only  man  that  is  looked  upon  as  a  scab.  I  think  he  is 
worse  than  a  scab. 

Q.  A  man  of  that  kind  is  worse  than  a  scab?— A.  Yes;  I  think  he  is  the  louse 
that  feeds  on  a  scab.    That  is  what  I  think  about  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  man  with  the  withdrawal  card  in  his  pocket  may 
work  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union  without  depositing  the  withdrawal 
card? — A.  We  have  members  that  have  withdrawal  cards  that  are  working  out- 
side of  the  jurisdiction  altogether — outside  of  the  city. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  union?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  they  go  into  another  local  jurisdiction  they  must  dei)osit  that  card? — 
A.  Yes.  Now  there  is  something  more.  Mr.  Miller  also  offered  in  evidence  a 
permit  that  I  issued  to  a  man  by  tne  name  of  Alex  Yeldhan.    This  man  Yeldhan 
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was  working  for  the  firm  of  Eneisely  &  Yeldhan,  over  on  Monroe  street.  The 
slaters  of  the  city  of  Chicago  organized  a  union  and  have  affiliated  with  the  building 
trades  council.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  council  that  no  trade  in  the  council 
can  perform  the  work  belonging  to  another  trade.  Prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  slaters'  union,  a  majority  of  the  sheet  metal  workers  who  worked  on  the  out- 
side were  doing  the  slatmg.  So  we  were  compelled  to  stop  the  eheet  metal  work- 
ers from  doing  slating,  on  account  of  the  organization  of  tne  slaters'  union.  This 
man  Yeldhan  was  working  out  at  Fifty-seventh  street  and  Washington  ayenue. 
He  was  on  a  job  there  slatmg.  I  went  out  and  visited  him  with  four  other  men, 
members  of  our  union,  and  mformed  him  of  the  rules  of  the  union — ^that  none  of 
our  members  would  be  allowed  to  do  slating  as  long  as  the  slaters  were  in  exist- 
ence as  a  imion  and  worked  at  their  trade.  They  all  quit  with  the  exception  of 
Yeldhan,  who  refused  to  quit  work  during  the  slating.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
it  was  better  for  him  to  quit,  because  he  was  liable  to  be  fined  by  the  union  for 
not  quitting.  He  said  he  could  not  quit;  that  his  brother  had  gone  down  South, 
and  was  running  for  a  company  in  the  South,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  nin 
this  iob  throuffh  for  him,  and  he  was  going  to  complete  the  job.  He  says,  ''It 
will  be  all  right  on  this  to  do  that."  I  says,  *'  You  will  know  it  if  it  is.*'  He 
says  that  was  all  right,  and  he  thanked  me  all  right  for  trying  to  save  him  from 
the  fine.  I  told  him,  **  I  will  tell  you,  1  will  go  down  and  speak  to  Harry  Kneisely." 
He  was  one  of  the  firm.  I  went  down  and  saw  Mr.  Kneisely  and  informed  mm 
of  this  matter,  and  Mr.  Kneisely  claimed  that  he  could  not;  that  he  thought  it 
was  x>6rf ectly  right  for  this  man  to  do  the  slating,  and  he  did  not  make  any  effort 
to  settle  it.  So  at  our  meeting  I  reported  the  man  as  doing  slate  work  out  there 
and  refusing  to  stop  doing  it  when  requested  to  do  so.  The  union  placed  a  fine 
of  |25  on  hirn  for  doing  it — the  first  offense;  they  only  fined  him  $25.  None  of 
the  union  men  would  be  allowed  to  work  with  him  until  he  had  paid  that  fine. 
I  went  over  to  the  job  and  requested  the  firm  to  have  this  man  i>ay  the  fine;  if 
they  did  not,  to  dischargee  the  man,  because  the  other  men  would  not  be  allowed 
to  work  with  him.  I  said  he  could  have  his  choice;  he  could  have  the  man  dis- 
charged or  he  could  let  him  work  and  let  the  other  men  go,  because  none  of 
our  union  men  would  work  alongside  this  man  Yeldhan.  He  refused  to  do  so 
and  the  men  quit  work.  After  the  men  had  quit  work  Mr.  Kneisely  paid  the 
amount  of  the  fine  for  this  man,  and  the  thing  went  on  the  same  as  before,  and 
to-day  he  is  a  member  of  our  union  in  good  standing.  The  statement  was  made 
by  Mr.  Miller  that  we  requested  his  discharge,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  work 
in  the  city  nor  anywhere  in  the  country.  Our  men  refused  to  work  with  him, 
which  was  their  right  to  do.  The  firm  of  Kneisely  &  Yeldhan  knew  that  if  they 
kept  him  in  their  employ  on  this  work  the  other  men  would  refuse  to  work 
with  him;  that  was  their  feeling  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Miller  takes  Mr.  Yeldhan 
and  places  him  in  his  employ  on  work  that  Mr.  Miller  has— places  Alex  Yeldhan 
at  work  and  tells  that  our  men  refuse  to  work  with  him  until  he  has  squared 
himself  with  the  union  for  doing  this  job  on  Fifty-seventh  street. 

Mr.  Miller  also  spoke  about  blackballing  candidates  and  refusing  to  let  them 
in.  I  will  state  that  during  our  strike  this  last  time,  James  A.  Miller  and  others 
had  a  man  from  down  in  Batavia—I  believe  it  was  something  of  that  kind— who 
was  a  sheet  metal  worker.  They  had  him  working  over  there  in  their  shop,  and 
they  had  a  year's  contract  with  him.  I  met  that  man  one  night  and  informed 
him  of  the  strike  going  on  in  MUler  Bros*,  shop,  and  I  told  him  that  he  was  injur- 
ing the  cause  of  our  people.  He  said,  *'  I  have  got  a  gear's  contract,  but  for  that 
matter  I  will  not  work  while  this  trouble  is  on.  I  will  quit."  And  he  did.  He 
quit  there  for  about  2  or  8  days  or  something  of  that  kind.  When  he  went  back 
to  work  again  after  that  strike  was  settled,  Mr.  MUler  tried  to  have  this  man  come 
into  the  union.  The  union  refused  to  take  this  man  in,  because  from  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  there  they  regarded  him  as  a  detective  for  James  A.  MiUer. 
On  that  ground,  I  believe,  the  union  refused  to  take  him  in.  That  is  as  far  as  I 
know  about  blackballing. 

Mr.  Miller  also  stated  another  case  here  of  a  helper,  he  claimed  it  was,  that 
wanted  to  get  into  the  union  and  the  union  refused  to  take  him.  This  heli>er  is  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Miller.  One  of  the  rules  of  our  agreement  that  we  have  with  ttie 
firm  of  IdiUer  Bros,  says  that ''  all  sheet  metal  workers,  journeymen,  helpers,  and 
apprentices  employed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  must  carry  their  workii^ 
card  of  the  current  quarter  or  permit  of  the  business  agent,''  and  he  wanted  his 
nephew  to  come  into  the  tmion.  He  would  have  to  register  as  a  helper.  The 
rules  of  the  union  are,  in  regard  to  apprentices  and  helpers,  that  none  shall  be 
registered  under  the  age  of  14  or  over  the  age  of  21.  This  piurty  was  some  22  or 
28  years  old.  Consequently  according  to  our  laws  we  could  not  register  him  as  a 
helper,  and  we  informed  lum  of  the  fact  and  never  registered  him. 
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There  was  great  stress  laid  on  the  examination  of  Thomas  Bedding,  trying  to 
bring  out  that  there  was  politics,  etc.,  in  this.  Thomas  Redding,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  sheet  metal  workers' union,  took  an  examination  for  foreman  in  the 
city  repair  shops  nnder  the  administration  of  Mr.  Carroll,  who  was  the  president 
of  the  building  trades  conncil  and  a  member  of  the  civil  service  commission. 
Before  Ed  Carroll  was  a  member  of  this  civil  service  commission,  Thomas  Bed- 
ding together  with  50  to  70  sheet  metal  workers  and  tinners  took  an  examination 
for  a  position,  as  I  stated,  in  the  city  repair  shop.  He  stood  100  on  a  technical 
exammation — ^an  examination  pertaining  to  the  trade.  He  was  marked  100  on 
that,  but  they  had  a  promotionied  examination  in  connection  with  it,  and  on  that 
final  examination  he  had  dropi)ed  2  points  which  left  him  98,  and  he  headed  a  list 
of  50  to  70  men  who  were  examined--sheet  metal  workers— for  the  position  in  that 
shop.  About  a  year  and  a  half  later,  possibly  2  years  later,  there  was  a  vacancy 
for  foreman  in  the  city  lamp  repair  shop,  and  he  took,  you  might  say,  a  prelim- 
inary examination  for  the  position  of  foreman  in  the  lamp  repair  shop.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Carroll  was  a  member  of  the  civil  service  commission.  The  examina- 
tion that  was  givan  to  this  man  is  an  examination  that  any  other  man  must  pass 
if  he  wants  to  become  a  member  of  the  sheet  metal  workers*  union — ^in  other 
words,  I  mean  as  far  as  cax)ability  is  concerned,  it  is  the  same  examination.  He 
has  got  to  figure  out  and  explain  to  the  examining  board  of  our  union  similar 
questions  to  what  were  asked  of  this  man  Bedding  in  order  to  pass  there.  He 
and  2  others  took  this  examination,  and  he  was  marked  100.  There  is  nothing 
strange  about  it.  He  was  marked  98  there  at  the  other,  only  on  account  of  the 
promotional,  I  believe;  otherwise  he  would  have  had  100  there.  So  it  shows  that 
there  was  no  politics  there;  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carroll  on  the  civil  service 
commission  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  simply  on  his  merits  and  the  exam- 
ination was  on  its  merits,  and  this  man  got  his  i)osinon  on  his  merits,  which  can 
be  proved  by  any  other  examination  before  any  other  set  of  commissioners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  a  workman  is  first  class  and  knows  his  trade  thor- 
oughly, and  he  is  examined  in  regard  to  his  trade,  there  would  be  nothing  remark- 
able about  his  answering  all  of  the  questions  correctly  and  being  rated  at  100  on 
that  account? — ^A.  No.  There  were  10  questions  in  this  case,  1  believe^  and  he 
answered  all  10  questions  correctly;  and  each  question  counted  10.  I  think  that 
is  the  way  they  figured  it. 

I  have  been  with  the  building  trades  council  since  its  first  inception,  in  1890; 
that  is,  the  present  building  trades  council;  been  a  delegate  there  almost  continu- 
ously during  that  time,  'fiiere  have  been  times  in  which  I  have  not;  possibly  6 
months* terms;  but  the  following  term  I  would  go  in  again,  and  I  have  been  tiiere 
almost  continually.  In  all  that  time  the  cry  of  the  contractors  has  been  the  sym- 
X)athetic  strike.  In  all  that  time  the  building  trades  council  has  never  ordered  a 
sympathetic  strike ;  never  ordered  one.  Sympathetic  strikes  come  from  the  unions 
themselves,  and  not  from  the  building  trades  council.  They  have  what  they  call 
a  board  of  business  agents.  Each  union  employs  its  own  business  agent  and  pays 
the  salary.  This  board  of  business  agents,  for  convenience  to  themselves,  and  to 
benefit  one  another  and  the  trades  at  large,  meet  together  and  advise  upon  the 
advisability  of  enforcing  rules  here  and  there  that  the  different  unions  require  to 
have  enforced.  In  order  to  have  any  job  struck,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  to 
allow  the  different  trades  inj  leave  it,  it  is  necessary  for  the  business  agent  of  that 
trade  to  visit  the  architect,  in  compliance  with  this  rule  (reading) : 

**AlRT.  10.  Whenever  any  agent  nas  a  grievance  on  a  job,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
confer  with  the  respective  contractors,  the  architect,  and  owner  and  do  all  in 
his  power  to  accomplish  a  satisfactory  settlement.  Failing  in  this  he  may  call 
upon  the  board  for  assistance." 

After  he  has  done  this  he  reports  to  the  board  of  business  agents  that  he  has  a 
grievance  there  and  he  wants  a  committee  on  the  job.  He  states  the  number  of 
trades  that  are  on  the  iob,  and  he  wants  a  representative  of  each  of  these  trades 
to  accompany  him  to  tne  job  to  see  if  they  can  not  adjust  the  difficulties.  The 
board  of  busmess  agents  does  not  order  a  strike  on  this  building.  This  committee 
that  has  been  granted  to  the  business  aarent  who  has  the  grievance  on  the  ^ob, 
they  go  to  the  job  and  they  find  out  whether  or  not  the  man  who  has  the  griev- 
ance there  has  tried  to  adjust  it  according  to  the  rules.  11  he  has,  they  inform 
the  men  of  their  respective  ti*ades  who  are  working  on  the  job  that  there  is  a 
grievance  on  this  job  of  such  and  such  a  nature,  and  the  men  ^uit  work  if  they 
deem  it  advisable.  The  strike  is  not  called  by  the  board  of  business  agents,  and 
a  sympathetic  strike  has  never  been  called  by  the  building  trades  council  or  the 
board  of  business  agents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Doesn't  it  amount  to  the  same  thing,  substantially, 
as  a  sympathetic  strike?    A  sympathetic  strike,  as  I  understand,  or^narily  woulo 
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have  to  be  ordered  by  the  different  trades.  Now,  here  is  rather  a  ready  way,  is 
there  not,  of  bringing  about  a  S3rmx)athetic  strike?— A.  The  men  volnntarily  quit. 
They  assist  one  another.    They  do  that  out  of  sympathy  with  one  another. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  nie  the  difference  between  a  sympathetic  strike  and  a  strike 
brought  abont  in  that  way?— A.  There  isnt  much  difference  between  them  as  far  as 
that  IS  concerned.  I  want  to  show  the  commission  that  the  bailding  trades  council 
does  not  do  it;  the  unions  themselves  do  it;  they  pull  their  own  men  out  first 
The  men  of  the  union  that  has  the  grievance  quit  work  on  the  building.  The 
other  trades  keep  right  on  working;  never  cease  working;  never  cease  working 
until  such  time  as  a  nonunion  man  is  placed  on  the  job  to  work.  Each  union  as 
a  rule  think  they  ought  not  to  work  with  a  nonunion  man,  and  if  something  ot 
that  kind  occurs  then  the  rest  will  walk  out  on  a  sympathetic  strike. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  convenient  way  of  bringing  about  the  sympathetic  strike  with- 
out submitting  it  to  the  different  trades  to  have  a  sympathetic  strike  ordered?— A. 
Before  they  will  go  out  they  will  always  consult  witn  one  another— every  trade 
that  is  on  that  building.  They  will  know  before  they  go  out  whether  they  are 
right  or  whether  they  are  wronaf. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.)  I  believe  you  said  nothing  about  your  arrangements. 
Have  you  ever  had  such  arrangements  with  the  emplovers*  association  that  you 
will  work  only  for  their  association,  and  that  they  shall  only  employ  your  own 
men? — ^A.  That  was  in  1894.  There  was  a  demand  made  hy  the  employers'  asso- 
ciation when  they  were  first  organized,  I  believe.  They  tried  to  get  us  to  make 
an  agreement  of  that  kind  and  we  refused  to  do  so,  and  the^  locked  us  out  in 
order  to  enforce  that.  We  were  out  about  4  weeks  at  that  time.  We  refused 
to  do  it,  and  the  bosses  broke  from  one  another,  and  could  not  hold  together, 
and  the  consequence  was  we  went  on. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  perform  a  service  for  them  in  this  way:  Say  they  may  have 
had  difficulty  with  some  member  of  their  association — fine  him;  expel  him— does 
your  organization  refuse  to  work  for  him?— A.  No.  We  will  work  for  any  man 
that  signs  our  agreement  and  pays  our  wages  and  lives  up  to  our  rules,  no  mat- 
ter who  he  is;  if  he  is  doing  business  we  will  work  for  him. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  seek  to  control  the  political  action  of  its  members? — 
A.  No;  we  have  no  x>olitics  in  our  organization. 

Q.  Have  you  rules  on  the  subject  that  forbid  anything  of  that  sort? — ^A.  No, 
we  have  not;  we  have  no  jwlitics  in  our  union  whatsoever.  The  only  thing  near 
to  ^politics  in  our  union  is  where  some  man  is  indorsed  for  a  x>OBition. 

Q.  Some  man  who  has  been  friendly  to  organized  labor?— A.  Friendly  to  organ- 
ized labor,  or  some  man  we  think  would  be  the  right  man  for  a  position. 

Q.  you  no  doubt  have  heard  the  testimony  of  contractors  in  which  they  say 
the  building  trades  council  must  be  destroyed  before  this  trouble  can  be  settled. 
Is  there  any  hox)e  of  settling  it  in  that  way,  in  your  opinion? — A.  No;  I  don't  see 
how  they  can  ever  settle  it  as  long  as  they  have  that  idea  in  their  heads — that  they 
will  have  to  destroy  the  building  trades  council;  because  that  is  something  they 
can  never  accomplish.  For  ar^n^iment's  sake,  if  we  could  see  that  they  would 
settle  this  strike  if  the  trades  withdrew  from  the  building  trades  council  we  have 
here,  and  if  they  should  withdraw  from  it,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  3 
months— I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  more  than  that— before  we  should  have 
another  building  trades  council  just  as  powerful  as  the  one  we  have  here;  because 
the  trades  womd  stay  together;  a  certain  number  of  the  trade  unions  would 
hold  their  unions  together,  and  those  unions  would  hold  the  building  trades 
council  together.  I  fiiow — e^)eaking  for  my  association — ^that  the  sense  and  feel- 
ing of  the  members  is  that  they  will  stand  by  the  building  trades  council  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time.  They  will  stand  by  their  union  in  the  same  way  and  not 
withdraw  from  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  this  trouble  might  be  arranged  by  every  union  independ- 
ently with  the  contractors  and  employers  and  the  building  trades  council  not  be 
considered  in  it?  Can  it  not  be  done  by  the  trade  unions  themselves  independ- 
ently of  the  building  trades  council? — A.  We  have  no  grievance  at  the  present 
time  with  our  employers,  so  there  is  nothing  for  the  sheet-metal  workers  to  settle 
with  their  employers. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  with  the  most  of  the  unions?— A.  That  is  the  case  with  the 
most  of  the  unions.  There  are  only  the  plumbers.  I  believe  they  stated  there 
was  a  grievance  against  them  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  work;  and  I 
believe  there  is  a  grievance  against  the  gas  fitters  on  account  of  limitation  of 
work;  and  the  lathers — those  three  trades.  The  other  trades  have  no  grievance 
so  far  as  I  know.  Take  our  trade.  We  had  made  an  agreement  on  the  22d  day 
of  last  April  which  ran  until  January  1, 1901,  and  were  working  along  under  thai 
agreement  till  they  locked  us  out.    They  have  locked  us  out  twice  since  that 
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agreement  was  i>ut  in  force.  As  I  showed  you  before,  they  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  claim  where  they  locked  ns  out  before. 

Q.  How  many  workingmen  are  embraced  in  the  building  trades  council? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  number.  I  should  judge  there  were  about 
60,000-45,000  to  50,000. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Boston  plan  that  is  in 
effect  between  the  master  masons  and  t^e  bricklayers*  imion  of  that  city? — A.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  that  plan. 

Q.  They  a«^ee  in  the  iirst  place  that  there  shall  be  no  lock-out  and  no  strike  in 
that  trade;  tnen,  that  being  agreed  upon,  they  select  each  year  an  arbitration 
committee,  an  equal  number  from  eacn  side  to  be  a  yearly  committee;  that  com- 
mittee then  selects  an  arbitrator  and  all  differences  and  disputes  are  submitted  to 
that  committee,  and  if  they  can  not  h^pree  the  arbitrator  is  called  in  and  they 
settle  it,  and  that  decision  is  always  hved  up  to.  Don't  you  believe  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind  between  the  different  trade  unions  of  this  city  and  their 
employers  would  be  far  better  than  ^oing  ahead  in  this  warring  and  destructive 
manner  that  now  exists  here  in  Chicago?— A.  That  is  just  what  the  sheet-metal 
workers  and  the  contractors  have  between  them.  We  have  no  strike  or  lock-out 
in  any  shop.  We  have  had  lock-outs,  but  as  far  as  the  union  is  concerned,  they 
have  never  struck. 

Q.  There  is  still  more  to  this.  They  will  not  go  on  strike  because  nonunion 
men  are  employed.  They  work  with  nonunion  men  in  that  city,  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Don't  you  believe  it  would  be  better  if  say  75  per 
cent  of  your  men,  or  80  per  cent  of  your  men,  or  90  per  cent  of  your  men  would 
get  employment — that  it  would  be  better  to  work  with  10  per  cent  or  a  smaller 
per  cent  of  nonunion  men,  and  take  these  nonunion  men  and  show  them  the 
benefits  of  unionism,  use  your  influence  on  them,  and  get  them  into  the  union  in 
that  way? — A.  We  have  men  not  belonging  to  the  union;  our  men  work  with  them; 
they  have  to  come  to  the  union  first  and  get  a  permit,  and  then  in  that  way  become 
members  of  the  union.  According  to  tne  agreement  we  have  our  men  can  not 
work  without  a  card  or  permit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  have  not  answered  Mr.  Kennedy's  question.— A.  I 
stated  that  is  just  what  we  were  doing,  in  regard  to  this  arbitration  business. 

Q.  He  asked  you  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  say  90  per  cent  of  your  union  men 
to  be  employed,  even  if  they  had  to  work  in  the  presence  of  10  or  20  per  cent  of 
nonunion  men;  and  that  would  give  an  opportunity  to  convert  the  nonunion 
men,  and  make  good  union  men  of  them. — ^A.  It  would,  if ,  as  a  man  coming  here 
from  another  country  declares  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  they  would 
declare  their  intention  to  become  union  men.  Otherwise  I  would  not  work  with 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  a  sheet-metal  worker  takes  a  withdrawal 
card,  and  after  a  while  goes  into  business  for  himself;  would  he  be  permitted  to 
take  up  the  tools  of  the  trade  and  work  for  himself  in  his  own  business? — ^A.  Yes, 
in  his  shop. 

Q.  Not  be  permitted  to  go  outside?— A.  On  the  outside;  no.  That  was  accord- 
ing to  the  accreement  with  the  contractors  themselves.  They  desired  it  for  their 
own  protection.  It  shows  here  in  section  1 1  of  our  agreement.  [Reading:]  *  *It  is 
further  agreed  that  no  firm  or  any  member  thereof  shall  be  allowed  to  handle 
tools  on  outside  work."  In  the  shop  they  can  work  as  much  as  they  want  to. 
This  is  the  agreement  that  was  perfected  between  the  contractors'  association 
and  the  sheet-metal  workers'  union  and  signed  by  them. 

Q.  Did  that  clause  come  from  the  contractors  or  from  the  sheet  metal  workers? — 
A.  I  could  not  say.  It  was  inserted  as  a  result  of  this  conference  we  had  and 
arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Could  such  a  man  be  permitted  to  do  work  on  his  own 
house  if  he  were  buildiufi^  or  repairing? — ^A.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are 
not  so  stiff  about  a  man  aom^  a  little  small  thing  in  that  way.  If  a  man  wants 
some  odd  little  job,  to  put  him  to  the  expense  of  getting  a  man,  it  would  be  a 
hard  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  he  could  turn  around  and  do  it  in  5  minutes  or  half 
an  hour;  we  don't  make  any  ** holler." 

Q.  Suppose  it  was  a  considerable  job,  running  for  days? — ^A.  If  it  is  a  consider- 
able job  let  him  put  a  man  on — hire  a  man. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  undertaken  to  fine  a  con  tractor?— A.  Yes;  there  was  one  con- 
tractor, I  believe,  that  was  fined. 

Q.  Did  you  claim  a  legal  right  to  do  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  legal 
rignt.  We  told  him — donT  know  that  you  could  call  that  a  fine  either— told  him  if 
he  did  not  quit  working  on  this  building  that  was  on  strike  it  would  certainly 
cost  him  some  money;  he  would  have  to  pay  what  the  laboring  men  would  get 
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out  of  it  if  thoy  did  the  work.  He  kept  on  working  and  we  taxed  him  for  the 
amount  of  time  the  men  would  have  ffotten  off  the  job. 

Q.  And  he  paid  it?— A.  It  amounted  to  pretty  near  $75,  and  he  paid  $50  of  it. 
So  far  he  has  not  paid  the  other  $25. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  instance  you  recall?— A.  Only  one  I  know  of;  we  never  had 
any  other. 

Q.  Never  looked  it  up  to  see  whether  you  had  a  le^l  ri^t  to  do  it  or  not? — A. 
There  was  no  question  with  us;  we  never  thought  of  it.  We  were  simply  looking 
out  to  get  the  men  that  were  working  at  the  business  their  wages. 

Q.  You  had  not  any  doubt  but  you  had  a  right?— A.  That  is  the  way  I  thought 
about  it,  and  that  is  the  way  the  men  of  the  union  felt  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  has  been  stated  before  the  commission,  and  we  hear 
it  frequently  elsewhere,  that  the  rank  and  file  of  your  unions  are  not  m  sympathy 
with  this  strike;  that  they  are  misled;  that  they  have  a  terror  of  the  name  scab; 
that  their  wives  are  fearful  that  they  may  be  slugged;  that  their  children  have  a 
sort  of  fear  on  account  of  their  becoming  nonunion  men,  etc.,  and  that  these 
influences  keep  them  with  you,  though  they  really  are  not  with  you  in  sympathy. 
What  can  you  say  on  that  subject?- A.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  men  who  are  out, 
the  men  wno  belong  to  the  union,  are  the  men  who  made  the  laws;  they  are  the 
men  who  make  the  unions  and  carry  them  through;  they  have  free  speech  in  ^e 
meetings,  and  free  vote  and  voice,  and  they  say  they  vnOl  stay  out.  It  is  up  to 
them.  It  is  not  the  ofi&cers  of  the  union,  or  the  busmess  agent,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  that  makes  the  men  do  anything.  They  do  it  themselves;  they  vote 
that  way;  they  instruct  the  business  agent  and  the  officers  what  to  do. 

Q.  Are  your  men  earnest  and  loyal  in  this  matter  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I 
will  stato  how  loyal  our  men  are:  In  1890 — we  organized  in  1889 — ^we  went  out  on 
a  strike,  on  the  1st  day  of  July  in  1890,  and  we  had  $121  in  our  treasury.  One  hun- 
dred dollars  was  a  death  benefit,  because  we  were  an  accident  association.  The 
men  went  out  in  1890,  and  they  stayed  out  from  the  1st  day  of  July  until  the  follow- 
ing February,  and  we  did  not  have  a  man  go  back  on  us  during  that  time  until 
along  in  December.  That  shows  you  whether  they  are  loyal  or  not.  The  one  strike 
we  have  had  since  then,  outside  of  the  lockout  the  bosses  forced  on  us  in  1894,  we 
went  out  last  spring,  and  some  of  the  boys  were  out  10  weeks,  and  all  of  them 
7  weeks,  and  during  that  time  there  was  not  one  man  who  went  back  on  us. 
Our  trade  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  locked  out  in  this  trouble.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  not  had  one  member  go  back  on  us.  If  that  doesn't  show  that  they 
are  doing  it  of  their  own  accord,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  tnis  a  lockout?— A.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is,  because  we  had  an 
agreement  with  our  employers,  satisfactory  to  our  employers  and  ourselves*  that 
was  to  run  until  1901.  The  men,  on  the  8d  day  of  February  I  think  it  was — alon^ 
in  there— were  presented  with  the  ultimatum,  and  told  if  they  wanted  to  worE 
they  would  have  to  work  under  that  agreement,  instead  of  under  the  agreement 
the  bosses  had  sig^ied. 

Q.  Then  they  quit?— A.  The  men  had  to  quit  or  work  under  that  agreement; 
consequently  tney  were  forced  to  quit,  so  you  could  not  consider  it  anything  but 
a  lockout. 

O.  Is  it  not  half  lockout  and  half  strike?— A.  No.  The  employers  tried  to 
make  it  apx>ear  like  a  strike  in  this  way:  They  lay  great  stress  on  the  Saturday 
half  holiday.  They  would  request  the  men  to  work  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
the  men  would  refuse  to  do  so.  They  construed  that  as  a  strike.  That  is  as  near 
as  it  comes  to  being  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  that  it  is  a  lockout  so  far  as  your  trade  is 
concerned,  and  the  contractors  have  gone  back  on  the  agreement  they  signed, 
and  which  was  not  to  expire  until  1901?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  building  trades  council?— A.  Yes. 

O.  There  are  3  trades  that  have  trouble  with  the  building  contractors,  as  I 
understand?— A.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  know.  They  have  no  trouble  with  the  contract- 
ors, but  the  contractors  claim  grievances  a^amst  8  of  the  trades. 

Q.  Are  these  8  trades  in  the  same  condition  that  you  are  in  so  far  as  the  con- 
tractors are  concerned? — A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  Have  they  a  contract  with  the  contractors  that  goes  until  1901,  all  of  them?— 
A.  Yes;  I  believe  their  contracts  do  not  expire  until  the  1st  day  of  May,  1900.  Our 
contract  is  the  longest  contract  that  was  m  existence  when  this  lockout  came. 

Q.  We  have  it  now  in  evidence  here  that  this  contract  is  made,  but  after  it  is 
made  and  contracts  are  taken  by  the  contractors  different  conditions,  or  rules, 
rather,  are  adopted  by  2  or  3  of  the  trades,  thus  making  it  a  Utt^e  bit  harder 
for  the  contractors;  and  they  have  refused,  as  I  understand,  to  accept  those  new 
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roles.  Do  yon  look  upon  that  as  carrying  oat  in  good  faith  the  original  contract 
that  was  signed  between  the  trades  and  the  contractors?— A.  No;  I  do  not.  If 
they  make  an  agreement  with  the  contractors— take  it  with  onr  own  trade;  we 
made  this  contract  with  onr  contractors,  and  as  long  as  that  time  had  not  expired 
we  had  no  right  to  inangnrate  any  new  mles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  have  not?— A.  And  have  not;  no;  have  not  jnanga- 
rated  anything  different  from  that;  all  we  have  done  was  simply  to  try  to  enforce 
the  carrying  out  of  the  contract  between  ns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  that  way  they  have  no  grievance  against  you?— 
A.  l^o;  m  fact,  I  am  x)ositive  they  have  no  grievance,  i  asked  Mr.  Miller  yester- 
day if  the  sheet-metal  contractors  had  any  grievance  against  the  sheet-metal 
workers,  and  he  said  no. 

Q.  Yon  mnst  all  work  together  in  order  to  finish  a  bnilding.  Say  8  have  made 
new  mles  that  mnst  be  enforced  in  a  bnilding,  and  imless  they  are  complied  with 
that  part  of  the  work  stops.  <Ik)nld  the  rest  of  the  bnilding  be  struck  when  this 
other  stops?— A.  I  will  state  this:  If  any  trade  makes  a  rule,  or  rather  has  an 
agreement  with  the  employers  that  is  signed,  and  that  agreement  has  not  expired, 
and  that  trade  makes  a  rule  to  change  its  mode  of  working,  etc.,  the  building 
trades  council  does  not  back  them  up  m  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q^  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  building  trades  council? — 
A.  No;  they  do  it  just  as  a  few  individuals  do,  through  their  own  union,  the  same 
OS  an  individual  man  would  do  it  himself.  The  building  trades  council  never 
sanctions  it,  and  never  backs  them  up;  never  calls  a  strike  for  that.  These  rules 
they  claim  so  much  about— of  the  plumbers  and  gas  fitters — since  they  have  been 
carrying  out  these  rules  there  has  never  been  a  sympathetic  strike  called  on  any 
building  in  Chicago  by  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  The  plumbers  go  out  and  quit  work,  and  the  gas  fitters  quit  work;  could  the 
building  he  completed  without  the  plumbers  and  gas  fitters  doing  their  work? — 
A.  Certainly  not.  That  stands  to  reason.  But  here  is  the  thing  to  look  at:  If  the 
plumbers  went  out  themselves  without  a  just  cause,  to  carry  out  their  agreement 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  the  buildmg  trades  council  could  call  them  up  before 
them  and  comx)el  them  to  go  back  to  work,  because  they  would  be  in  the  wrong. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  yesterday,  did  you  not? — A.  Part  of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  building  trades  council  ever  investigated  the  grievance  that  the  con- 
tractors claim  to  have  against  these  2  or  8  trades?— A.  Yes;  in  a  way  we  have. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  investigation? — A.  We  found  they  had  li^iita- 
tions  of  work  among  their  rules;  we  also  found  among  the  trades  that  had  limi- 
tations of  work  that  the  bosses  complained  of  a  spirit  of  readiness  to  meet  the 
einployers  and  make  it  right. 

Q.  Have  you  made  an  effort  to  adjust  that  difference?— A.  The  trades  that  have 
the  grievances  have.  I  believe  the  plumbers  went  to  their  employers  in  order  to 
settle  what  difference  they  might  have  in  regard  to  their  rules,  etc.,  and  the 
employers  informed  chem  that  when  they  should  withdraw  from  the  building 
trades  council  they  would  meet  with  them  and  settle. 

Q.  Until  that  time  you  stand  by  those  trades  in  changing  those  rules;  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  trades  unions  of  the  council  stand  by  the  change  of  these  rules? — 
A.  No;  the  building  trades  council  does  not  back  these  people  up  in  any  rule  th^ 
have  made  that  is  not  in  the  contract  ratified  by  the  building  trades  council.  H 
they  do  anything  of  that  kind,  it  is  done  as  individuals  outside  of  the  building 
trades  council  altogether. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  violations  of  contracts  on  both  sides. 
Written  documents  were  presented  here  yesterday  that  seemed  to  show  that  there 
was  a  violation  of  contracts  that  had  been  made  between  the  contractors  and  1  or  3  of 
the  trades,  at  least,  and  on  that  account,  probably,  as  much  as  anything  else,  this 
trouble  exists.  Could  not  your  trades  council  investi^te  those  questions  and  see 
whether  or  not  these  2  or  8  trades  that  have  changed  their  rules  on  the  contractor  had 
good  cause  for  changing  the  rules  and  making  the  subsequent  demand?— A.  We 
could  investigate  and  all  that,  but  it  would  not  do  us  any  good,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Mr.  Falkenau  stated  here  the  other  night  that  nothing  would  satisfy 
them  but  the  destruction  of  the  building  trades  council;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
statement  of  nearly  all  I  heard.  You  see,  we  could  not  accomplish  anything. 
The  unions  they  claim  to  have  grievances  against  notified  their  various  associa- 
tions of  employers  that  they  were  willing  to  settle  anything  they  had  with  them; 
modify  and  change  anything  they  had  in  confiict  witn  them;  but  the  employers* 
associations  have  absolutely  refused  to  treat  with  them  or  do  anything  with  tnem 
until  such  time  as  they  witndraw  from  the  building  trades  council. 

Q.  Here  is  what  I  want  to  get  at:  Here  is  a  coxrtract  in  black  and  white,  and 
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siKned;  a  change  is  made  in  the  mlee  which  enbetantdally  changes  ihe  contract. 
Is  there  anything  there  to  arbitrate?— A.  There  certainly  would  be.  If  the  con- 
tractors would  call  those  x>oint8  to  the  attention  of  the  building  trades  council  it 
would  force  those  trades  to  live  up  to  the  ccmtracts  they  made  with  their  employ- 
ers. There  is  no  union  that  is  desirous  of  having  its  men  out  of  work,  and  I  do 
not  beUeve  there  is  any  delegate  in  the  buOding  trades  council  that  wants  his 
men  out  of  work.  Because  I  am  a  business  agent  and  have  the  authority,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  my  union,  to  call  my  men  out  on  a  strike,  I  dont  think  I 
have  the  right  to  call  my  men  out  because  1  am  getting  my  salary.  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  It  should  be  my  business  to  find  out  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  before 
any  step  of  that  kind  is  taken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarks.  )  You  think  the  conractors  are  wrong  in  taking  the  ground 
that  the  building  trades  council  must  be  given  up?--A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  desire  to  be  right  vourself ,  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  on  the 
other  side? — ^A.  We  want  to  do  what  is  right. 

Q.  If  you  have  discovered  by  this  investigation  or  otherwise  that  any  of  the 
trades  idfiliated  with  your  council  has  done  something  which  practi<»lly  amounts 
to  a  breach  of  contract,  and  there  is  some  just  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  contractors,  will  it  not  be  for  the  interest  of  all  your  trades  to  have  your 
council  take  action  on  that  subject  and  put  itself  rijg^ht?  Then  jioesibly  the  con- 
tractors, seeing  that  action  and  disposition  to  be  fair  and  to  correct  a  mistake, 
might  moderate  their  demands  that  the  building  trades  council  begiven  up;  they 
might  see  some  good  in  it.  What  do  you  think  of  that  idea? — A.  That  is  all  right. 
The  building  trades  council  is  perfecuy  willing  to  adjust  any  grievance  they  may 
have. 

Q.  You  and  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  most  misunderstandings 
between  men  and  between  unions  grow  out  of  a  lack  of  frankness  and  thorough 
understandiuj^  of  questions  from  each  other's  x>oint  of  view? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  claim,  so  far  as  your  trade  is  concerned,  you  are  locked  out,  and  that 
is  a  violation  of  the  agreement?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  contractors  are  responsible,  are  they  not?— A.  Certainly  are. 

Q.  Have  you  instituted  a  lawsuit  against  them  for  breach  of  contract? — A.  No. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  do  it?— A.  Labor  people  are  not  anxious  to  go  into  court; 
never  have  been. 

Q.  It  is  the  best  way. — ^A.  They  are  so  slow,  though. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicaoo,  III.,  March  si j  1900. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  BUI)  BILEY, 

President  of  the  Plasterers^  Union  ^  of  Chicago, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Mr.  CTlarke 
presiding.  At  11.80  a.  m.  Mr.  Bud  Riley  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mj.  Clarke.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address.— A.  Bud  Kiley, 
1677  (J-reenshaw  street. 

Q.  Occupation.— A.  I  am  a  plasterer  and  president  of  the  Plasterers'  Union. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  imionf- A.  We  have  about  850  members. 

Q.  Belong  to  the  building  trades*  council?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  may  go  on  and  make  your  own  statement.— A.  What  brought  me  up 
here:  First,  we  have  not  any  senous  grievance  with  our  bosses,  any  more  than 
most  of  us  are  out  of  work.  I  read  a  piece  in  yesterday  morning  s  Chronicle 
where  I,  with  another  colleague  of  our  organization,  have  been  accused,  in  an 
affidavit  read  before  this  commission,  of  string  books  to  keep  a  man  out  of  the 
courts  and  out  of  the  penitentiary,  who  was  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  |10,000. 
I  would  like  to  hear  that  affidavit  read  if  I  may.  These  newspapers  kind  of 
stretch  things  once  in  a  while.  11  the  affidavit  is  the  same  as  the  piece  in  the 
Chronicle  it  is  all  wronjf.    I  would  like  to  have  it  read  if  possible. 

Q.  Whose  statement  is  it  you  refer  to?— A.  I  will  read  the  piece  [reading  from 
the  Chicago  Chronicle,  March  80,  1900]. 

**  In  an  affidavit  by  W.  J.  Simpson,  of  329  Fifth  avenue,  which  Contractor  Boyle 
read  to  the  commissioners,  the  charge  was  made  that  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
Carroll  and  Bud  Eiley,  of  the  Plasterers'  Union  procured  the  theft  of  certain 
books  of  the  union  to  the  end  that  a  $10,000  defalcation  by  Treasurer  William 
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Glenn  might  not  be  proved  in  court.  The  theft  is  alleged  to  have  occnrred  in 
1897  in  Peoria,  where  emissaries  of  Carroll  and  Riley  are  claimed  to  have  been 
sent  to  take  the  books.  Simpson  claims  that  he  was  driven  out  of  Chicago 
because  of  his  part  in  ezi)osmg  Glenn.  At  Peoria  he  had  hidden  away  the 
incriminating  records,  he  says,  but  the  house  in  which  he  concealed  them  was 
broken  into  and  the  books  stolen  by  men  acting  for  Carroll  and  Eiley. 

**  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Commissioner  Clarke,  Contractor  Boyle  declared 
that  he  believed  that  every  word  in  Simi)son's  affidavit  is  true." 

(At  this  point  the  witness  was  permitted  to  examine  the  original  statement 
read  by  Mr.  Boyle,  after  which  he  resumed  the  stand  and  testified  as  follows:) 

The  WITNESS.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  an  affidavit  when  I  took 
the  stand.  It  is  not  an  affidavit,  and  not  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Simpson  at  all,  and  the 
man  that  put  it  in,  Mr.  Boyle,  I  believe — 1  do  not  suppose  he  could  swear  to  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  cither;  but  I  would  like  to  answer  it  anyhow  as  far  as  it  goes. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  along  about  March  1  William  Simpson  was  put  on  the 
auditing  committee  of  oiu*  organization,  and  he  claimed  that  he  found  |119  of 
shortage  on  our  labor  day  suits;  at  least,  the  committee  could  not  agree  on  that 
amount.  It  was  afterwards  made  to  appear  in  the  receipts  and  bills,  and  it  was 
explained  to  the  union^s  satisfaction  that  there  was  no  such  shortage.  It  was 
explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  union  that  it  was  not  so,  and  the  receipts  and 
bills  are  there  yet,  and  can  be  gotten  at  any  time.  Simpson  then  claimed  that  he 
had  found  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  treasurer's  accounts,  and  he  moved  to  have 
a  special  committee  appointed  to  go  over  the  books  for  4  years,  and  the  request 
was  granted.  There  was  not  a  dissenting  voice  against  the  whole  question.  The 
first  thing  he  did,  he  took  the  books,  he  and  the  committee,  and  went  over  to  a 
disreputable  house  and  hired  a  room  in  it.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  17th  of  March, 
St.  Patrick's  day.  He  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  the  committee  about  something. 
At  present  I  forget  just  what  brought  me  up  there,  but  I  had  hard  work  finding 
them.  I  found  Simpson  and  the  other  two  members  of  the  committee,  and  I  found 
148  quart  bottles  of  beer  in  the  room,  and  they  were  all  drunk.  Simpson  says  in 
his  statement  here  that  the  other  two  menr  bens  were  drunk  and  he  was  not.  I 
claim  that  he  was  the  drunkest  member  of  the  crowd,  and  his  wife  was  chasing 
down  there,  talking  about  getting  a  divorce  from  him  for  being  in  that  kind  of  a 
house.  They  made  a  report  to  the  meeting,  and  about  that  time,  I  believe,  I  made 
m]^  report — I  was  business  agent  at  that  time — about  what  I  found  the  committee 
doing  there,  and  the  way  they  were  doing.  A  motion  was  made  then  that  the 
books  be  ^ven  to  an  exi)ert  accountant.  It  was  carried.  There  was  not  a  dis- 
senting voice  against  that,  and  this  committee  was  discharged  at  that  time  and 
another  committee  appointed. 

Simpson  still  maintained  that  he  had  things  right,  and  the  society  let  him  go 
on  to  see  if  he  could  show  it  or  not,  and  he  brought  the  books,  or  part  of  the 
books,  to  the  exx)ert  accountant.  I  believe  he  left  two  or  three  ledgers  in  the 
locker.  The  expert  accountant  never  got  hold  of  them  at  all,  but  he  Drought  in 
a  report — a  personal  report;  I  do  not  just  remember  what  it  was — he  has  got  it 
there — of  $1,941.40,  or  something.  But  when  we  found  out  that  he  did  not  have 
all  the  bookF,  I  believe  the  action  was  taken  to  take  the  books  away  from  the 
expert  accountant  and  have  an  auditing  committee  of  our  own  members  to  go 
over  the  books.  And  this  committee  went  over  the  books,  and  two  of  the  mem- 
bers rei)orted  that  they  could  not  find  anything,  and  Simpson  brought  in  a  report 
that  he  did  find  something,  and  moved  to  have  a  prosecuting  committee  appointed. 


own  lawyer  stopped  the  case.    He  said  he  had  no  evidence  at  all  to  go  ahead  with 
it.    There  was  no  more  about  it  then  for  a  while. 

Simpson  left  town  and  went  out  to  DeKalb,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Peoria. 
At  the  time  he  went  to  DeKalb  he  was  treasurer  of  the  organization,  and  we  did 
not  have  any  money  to  pay  our  rent,  and  pay  sick  benefits  and  death  benefits,  or 
anything  that  came  along.  He  was  gone  a  couple  of  months.  We  were  expect- 
ing at  every  meeting  that  he  would  come  in.  Tne  first  we  knew  of  him  was  an 
advertisement  in  the  papers  of  Peoria  that  plasterers  were  wanted  to  work  10 
hours  a  day;  and,  knowing  that  Peoria  was  an  international  town,  we  started  to 
investigate;  and  in  a  few  nights  the  paper  came  out  with  9  hours,  and  a  few 
nights  after  they  advertised  for  men  at  8  hours  a  dav.  In  the  meantime  there 
was  a  man  named  John  Pierson  who  gave  the  material  to  a  man  named  Kennedy 
for  a  man  to  go  down  there,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  job.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  job  was  going— it  was  tiie  Jonathan  Clark  Company — 
and  a  letter  was  given  to  me,  and  a  gentleman  wanted  me  to  go  down  and  take 
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charge  of  the  job.  I  telegraphed  to  ask  if  the  men  were  nonnnion  men,  and  got 
word  back  that  they  were  not;  and  I  went  down,  and  I  reported  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  next  meeting;  and  by  a  vote  of  the  plasterers  I  was  ordered  to  go  to 
Peoria  and  make  Simpson  give  np  onr  bank  bool^  and  treasurer's  books,  and  aXL 
the  books  he  had.  Simpson  refused  to  give  them  np;  said  everybody  else  had 
been  stealing  from  the  plasterers'  organization,  and  he  was  going  to  do  the  same 
thing.  He  would  not  give  me  the  books,  so  I  had  a  warrant  sworn  out  and  had 
him  arrested;  and  fiucillv  he  said  he  would  g^ive  me  the  books,  and  he  went  to  the 
house  and  got  the  bank  book  and  the  treastLrer's  book  and  a  couple  of  other  little 
books  that  did  not  amount  to  anything,  and  I  returned  with  the  books.  One  of 
the  men  working  on  the  job  quit,  and  it  came  up  in  the  next  meeting,  and  he 
said  Simpson  was  laughing  at  the  way  he  fooled  me;  did  not  give  me  half  of  the 
books.  So  the  societv  ordered  me  to  ao  down  and  get  a  search  warrant  out  and 
get  all  the  papers  ana  books  he  had  belonging  to  the  society;  and  I  went  down  to 
Feoria.  I  went  in  and  knocked  on  the  door,  and  the  owner  of  the  house  had  not 
concealed  all  those  things,  and  I  did  not  break  the  door  down.  The  officer  went 
into  the  house  and  got  those  things,  and  I  brought  them  back  to  Chicago. 

When  the  trial  came  up,  Simpson  owed  me  $182  in  cash;  he  gave  me  $100,  and 
he  promised  that  he  woula  pay  the  $82  in  the  next  week.  At  the  time  of  the  trial 
he  tried  to  beg  off,  and  my  lawyer  advised  me  to  do  that  rather  than  to  have  any 
trouble,  and  I  was  under  expense  down  there  in  a  strange  town.  I  let  him  go, 
and  he  still  owes  the  $82,  and  the  society  has  never  seen  fit  to  go  to  the  bother  of 
going  to  the  x>eople  or  collecting  the  debt. 

I  do  not  know  but  Brother  Carroll  can  tell  you  something  else  that  I  have  for- 
gotten. This  Mr.  Boyle  that  made  this  statement  stated  that  some  relative  of  his 
was  on  the  auditing  committee  with  Simpson,  and  he  knew  he  was  a  relative 
when  he  produced  this  article  here.  I  say  that  this  Mr.  Boyle  that  produced  Uiis 
here  was  not  a  relative  of  the  gentleman  who  was  on  the  auditing  conmiittee 
with  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Boyle  knew  it  was  not  true.  Simpson  states  that  he  was 
chased  out  of  Chicago  for  what  he  had  done,  and  claims  that  the  Chicago  union 
has  no  fine  against  him  whatever.  He  was  fined  down  in  Peoria.  He  was  not 
fined  by  us,  as  he  states.  The  local  union  held  a  session  there  and  fined  him  $50 
for  fine,  and  $15  initiation  fee;  that  would  make  $6Gi,  and,  of  course,  if  he  pays 
that  to  Peoria,  he  could  come  into  our  union  without  paying  anything;  come  m 
on  a  traveling  card.    We  have  never  chased  anybody  out  of  town. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  Sl^  1900, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  ME.  JOHH  MAHGAV, 

Western  Organizer ^  National  Association  of  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers. 

The  special  subconamission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  81. 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chica^,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  11.40  a.  m.  Mr.  John  Mangan  was 
sworn  as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  TBy  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  John  Mangan. 

Q.  Addre8s?^A.  No.  4222  Wentworth  avenue,  Chicago. 

v.  Occupation?— A.  Steam  fitter. 

Q.  Aiud  do  you  sustain  any  official  relation  to  a  union? — ^A.  Not  in  the  local 
organization.  I  am  organizer  for  the  national  association,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  national  building  trades  council. 

9.  We  will  hear  your  statement.— A.  The  labor  situation  now  confronting  the 
citizens  of  this  city  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  serious  one;  serious  because  of 
the  number  of  men  and  the  amount  of  money  involved,  and  also  because  of  the 
lack  of  foresight  displayed  by  both  contestants  in  not  having  f otind  a  satisfactory 
plan  that  would  tend  to  remove  the  existing  conditions  and  restore  harmony 
between  employer  and  employee. 

I  desire  to  extend  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  commission,  as  a  member  of  organ- 
ized labor,  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  opportunity  presented  me  of  giving  my 
views  on  this  matter.  I  also  desire  to  state,  as  a  citizen  of  Chicago  who  offers  no 
apology  for  his  desire  to  see  this  city  prosper,  that,  in  my  opinion,  in  energy,  push, 
and  willingness  to  adopt  new  or  progressive  ideas  in  the  erection  of  bmlmngs, 
the  Chicago  contractor  occupies  a  position  that  is  equaled  by  few,  if  any,  of  the 
contractors  of  other  cities,  and  is  excelled  by  none.  It  ma^  not  be  amiss  to  state 
that  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind  each  side  naturally  strives  to  make  its  side 
apx>ear  the  most  logical,  and  I  presume  I,  as  a  member  of  the  human  family,  shall 
prove  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
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I  propose,  therefore,  to  show  what  organized  labor  has  done  for  the  members  of 
onr  craft  (steam  fitters)  in  this  city,  and  that  our  progress  is  in  a  very  great  meas- 
ure due  to  our  affiliation  with  the  buildiuK  trades  council  of  this  city.  And  I 
also  propose  to  show  that  the  statements  of  the  contractors,  wherein  they  claim 
to  be  in  favor  of  organized  labor  and  at  the  same  time  opposed  to  the  building 
trades  council,  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  consistent.  I  also  propose  to  show  that  the 
different  contractors*  associations  have  in  the  past  entered  into  agreements  with 
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the  union  involved  as  well  as  the  building  trades  council,  by  the  aid  of  the  sympa- 
thetic strike,  to  maintain  a  discipline  in  tne  masters  association  at  the  expense  of 
the  union  men.  I  know  of  no  case  where  the  services  of  the  walking  delegate 
were  ever  refused  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear 
of  the  first  case  wherein  the  services  of  the  nonunion  men  were  ever  called  in  by 
the  contractor  to  assist  in  building  up  the  contractors  association.  I  do  not  men- 
tion this  matter  because  of  lack  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  but 
rather  to  remind  the  contractor  of  the  fact  as  it  really  exists.  For  the  purpose  of 
proving  my  claim,  I  shall  confine  myself  entirely  to  my  own  trade,  holding,  how- 
ever, to  the  idea  that  what  is  true  of  steam  fittmg  is  also  true  of  other  trades  in 
the  building  line.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  steam  fitters'  union,  June, 
1885,  the  wages  paid  to  the  steam  fitters  ranged  from  |1.75  to  $3.50  per  day  of  10 
hours,  counting  the  men  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  that  were  getting  $3.50. 

From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  our  union  until  our  first  agreement  with  our 
employers,  October  15, 1892,  we  had  two  strikes  for  decreasing  hours  and  increas- 
ing wages,  and  in  both  cases  we  were  defeated.  Fin^dly,  on  October  15, 1892,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  by  and  between  the  master  steam  fitters'  association 
and  our  association,  wherein  we  agreed  to  work  for  none  but  members  of  the 
masters'  association,  and  they  agreed  to  hire  none  but  members  of  our  associa- 
tion. Immediately  after  this  agreement  went  into  effect,  the  masters'  steam  fitters' 
association  raised  its  initiation  fee  to  an  exorbitant  figure,  more  than  doubled  its 
membership,  and  the  aid  of  the  building  trades'  council  was  called  in  to  assist  in 
forcing  the  unwilling  contractors  into  the  masters'  association.  This  was  accom- 
pUshed  by  the  business  agent  of  our  association  using  the  sympathetic  strike 
against  nonunion  steam  fitters,  and  contractors  were  compelled  to  join  the  mas- 
ters' association  to  procure  union  men.  It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  this 
agreement  contained  an  article  that  a  sympathetic  strike  should  not  be  consid- 
ered a  violation  of  our  agreement,  thus  showing  that  the  master  steam  fitters  had 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  building  trades'  council  as  early  as  1892,  although 
several  of  the  contractors  testified  that  the  building  trades'  council  was  founded 
in  1894. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  sympathetic  strike  for  the  benefit  of  our  union,  a  great 
many  contractors,  while  expressmg  a  desire  to  hire  union  steam  fitters,  refused 
to 'join  the  master  steam  fitters,  and  their  refusal  to  join  the  master  steam  fitters' 
association  opened  the  eyes  of  the  men  engaged  to  the  fact  that  they  were  being 
used  as  a  lever  to  build  up  the  contractors'  association  without  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  contractors. 

To  illustrate  further  the  point  that  we  were  used  for  a  purpose,  I  vnll  mention 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  1893  a  contract  was  obtained  by  a  contractor  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  masters'  association  to  heat  the  Industrial  School  for  the 
Blind,  a  State  institution  near  Douglas  Park  in  this  city,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
members  of  the  master  steam  fitters,  a  committee  from  our  union  visited  Governor 
Altgeld,  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  in  unionizing  the  job,  and  Governor 
All^eld  plainly  told  our  committee  that  our  agreement  was  a  jug-handled  arrange- 
ment and  that  we  were  being  used  to  pull  the  chestnuts  of  our  employers  out  of 
the  fire— something  we  were  co^izant  of.  We  failed  to  take  the  contract  away 
from  this  contractor;  the  objectionable  clause  was  rescinded  by  both  parties  later 
on  by  mutual  consent.  Later  on  another  agreement  without  the  objectionable 
clause  was  entered  into  between  us  and  the  master  steam-fitters'  association;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  sympathetic  strike  clause,  it  was  also  expressly  stipulated  that  a 
stopi)age  of  work  by  the  building  trades'  league  would  not  be  considered  a  violation 
of  this  agreement. 

I  merely  mention  this  matter  to  show  that  the  buildixig  contractors' council  are 
not  amateurs  in  the  matter  of  central  organization.  This  is  not  the  first  central 
body  they  have  had.  They  had  a  building  trades'  league  in  1894,  and  the  agree- 
ment that  we  had  at  that  time  stipulated  that  a  stoppage  of  work  on  their  part 
would  not  violate  the  agreement. 

Our  agreement  with  our  employers  in  1892,  which  was  the  first  one  we  had, 
gave  U8 18.50  per  day,  8  hours,  double  time  for  overtime,  Sundays  and  holida3rB. 
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They  now  seek  to  give  us  time  and  a  half  for  Snndajrs  and  hoHdays.  We  feel 
that  we  are  justified  in  making  the  statement  that  it  was  our  association  as  an 
organization  that  obtained  those  conditions  for  ns. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  compare  our  hoars  and  wages  as  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion and  as  nonunion  men,  and  ask  the  question,  Is  not  a  membership  in  a  labor 
or^^anization  a  profitable  investment?  Or,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  business 
pomt  of  view,  are  we  not  allowed  to  exercise  our  light  as  business  men  to  increase 
our  earnings?  And  again,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  other  or  better  means 
presented  to  us  as  wage  workers  to  better  our  condition?  I  wish  to  say  frankly 
that  until  a  better  plan  is  presented  to  us  by  our  would-be  critics,  in  my  opinion 
it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  abandon  that  plan  which  has  proved  itself  best  suited 
to  better  the  condOnion  of  wage  workers. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  we  have  no  right  to  insist  that  none  but  union  men 
should  be  employed.  I  wish  to  say  in  answer  to  that  proposition  that  those  who 
make  the  assertion  generally  do  it  as  a  subterfuge  to  cover  their  real  intentions. 
I  desire  to  state  in  no  uncertain  manner  that  a  union  man  has  a  legal,  moral,  con- 
stitutional, and  political  right  to  refuse  to  work  with  a  nonunion  man,  and  that  in 
exercising  his  rights  as  mentioned  the  union  man  is  breaking  no  law.  In  other 
words,  even  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  has  a  right  to  exercise  his  rights. 
I  also  nold  that  a  union  caipenter  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  work  with  a  nonunion 
steamfitter,  or  vice  versa.  This  right  brings  to  the  front  the  much  advo-tised 
sympathetic  strike.  As  it  has  already  been  stated  to  jrou  how  they  ao  about  get- 
ting a  sympathetic  strike  in  existence,  I  will  not  detain  you  by  spesucing  of  that. 
I  will  simply  sa^  this,  that  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  it  was  always  the  aim, 
while  I  was  business  agent,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  with  every  man  on  the  board  of 
business  agents  as  well  as  myself,  to  use  every  possible  means  to  prevent  a  strike 
by  going  to  see  the  owner,  the  architect,  the  contractor,  and  everybody  involved. 
I  nold,  gentlemen,  when  an  organization  enters  into  an  agreement,  both  aides 
should  insist  upon  its  enforcement  fairly  and  impartially.  I  now  propose  to  ^ow 
you  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  enforcement  of  an  agreement  is  always  upheld 
Dy  the  members  of  a  labor  or^nization,  and  the  most  effective  way  to  do  it  is  by 
the  aid  of  the  symi)athetic  strike. 

In  1892,  owing  to  the  World's  Fair  coming  here  the  following  year,  lar^ 
improvements  were  made  on  the  Union  Depot,  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company.  The  heating  and  power  plant  in  the  building  had  been  originally 
put  in  by  a  Chicago  contractor.  When  the  bids  were  opened — I  want  to  say 
that  at  that  time  we  had  an  agreement,  in  October  1892,  which  gave  us  8  hours, 
double  -pay  for  overtime,  etc. ,  and  $3.50  per  day  When  the  bids  were  opened  by 
the  company,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  competitors  from  Pittsburg  had  received 
the  contract  ifor  doing  work  on  the  building,  and  tiiat  firm  that  received  the  con- 
tract worked  their  men  9  hours  a  day,  and  paid  them  $3,  which  was  certainly  an 
injustice  to  our  Chicago  contractors,  who  had  agreed  to  pay  us  $3.50  for  8  hours. 
At  that  time  the  building  trades*  council  was  only  in  its  infancy,  and  we  were 
powerless  to  give  assistance  to  the  contractors,  and  they  were  powerless  to  help 
themselves.  If  we  could  have  helped  the  contractors,  I  assure  you  we  should 
have  assisted  them  as  far  as  lay  in  our  power. 

Another  case  I  want  to  speak  of;  in  1895,  about  2  weeks  after  I  was  elected 
delegate,  I  received  a  telephone  one  day  from  a  prominent  firm  on  Van  Buren 
street.  I  went  with  fear  and  trembling  over  to  his  office,  thinking  I  had  been 
guilty  of  a  heinous  crime.  I  am  not  immindf ul  of  the  fact  that  all  the  blame 
there  is  in  the  labor  movement  some  people  want  to  put  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
walking  delegate.  I  went  over,  and  meanwhile  there  was  a  contract  let  for  a 
building  to  be  erected  at  the  comer  of  Forty-third  street  and  Wabash  avenue, 
and  a  firm  employing  nonunion  men  had  the  contract.  *  *  Now,"  said  the  member 
of  the  Van  Buren  street  firm,  *  *  that  firm  doesn't  pay  the  wages  we  pay  you. "  ( The 
wages  then  were  $3.50. )  **  It  is  not  justice  to  us  to  pay  $3.50  if  that  firm  can  get 
men  for  less."  I  said,  **  Gentlemen,  of  course,  you  are  right.  You  can  not  afford 
to  do  it."  He  said,  **  We  do  not  propose  to  do  it,  and  we  want  some  protection  in 
the  matter.  What  do  you  propose  to  do?  "  I  said,  '*  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  as 
soon  as  I  can."  The  opportunity  came  sooner  than  I  expected,  and  less  than  6 
weeks  afterward,  on  the  comer  of  Clarendon  avenue  and  Grace  street,  this 
same  firm  had  a  contract  for  a  building,  and  the  building  was  about  nearing 
completion.  I  went  to  the  firm,  who  had  a  place  over  on  the  west  side,  and  they 
gave  me  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  that  they  generally  give  you  about  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  and  so  on.  They  all  give  you  that,  but  they  don't  mean  it. 
I  explained  the  situation  to  that  gentleman.  I  said,  '^We  have  an  agreement 
with  the  master  steam  fitters  that  agree  to  pay  us  $3.50.  In  justice  to  them  as 
well  as  ourselves  we  are  In  duty  bound  to  protect  these  men,  because  they  pro- 
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tect  ns.  I  want  to  place  you  in  the  same  condition,  if  I  can,  that  the  other  con- 
tractors are  in,  ana  I  think  we  are  justified  in  doing  it."  He  said  he  proposed 
to  do  just  as  he  pleased.  I  went  and  saw  the  men  on  the  building  and  they  were 
not  averse  to  having  their  wages  raised.  I  went  and  saw  the  owners  of  the  build- 
ing, who  kept  the  half-way  house  across  the  street.  They  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  In  the  meantime  I  asked  for  a  committee  of  the 
business  agents  of  the  men  employed  on  the  job,  and  the  architect  discovered 
that  matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis,  and  he  feared  a  sympathetic  strike.  I  went 
to  see  the  contractor  again,  and  he  in  the  meantime  changed  his  mind.  The  result 
was  that  the  nonunion  steam  fitters  joined  our  union,  and  their  wages  were 
increased,  and  when  this  firm  came  out  on  Forty-third  street  to  finish  the  job 
mentioned  to  me  by  the  Van  Buren  street  firm  of  the  master  steam  fitters'  associa- 
tion, before  they  got  the  job  half  through  they  failed  in  business  and  left  some 
creditors  in  Chicago,  and  the  job  was  finished  by  a  member  of  the  master  steam 
fitters*  association. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  wagon  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  built  a 
building  on  Wabash  avenue  and  finished  it  in  1896.  A  member  of  the  master 
steam  fitters  had  a  contract  for  putting  in  steam  heating  apparatus.  In  the  mean- 
time the  contract  had  been  let  to  a  prominent  foundry  and  machine  shop  firm, 
a  member  of  which  has  testified  before  this  commission  against  labor  organiza- 
tions, for  furnishing  engines  and  boilers,  and  connections  between  the  same.  He 
attempted  to  work  nis  cheap  men  on  the  building  at  the  same  time  that  the  con- 
tractors for  the  heating  apparatus  were  working  our  members  there  for  $3.50  a 
day.  This  gentleman  considered  that  the  connection  between  engine  and  boilers 
was  not  steam  fitting,  and  he  proposed  to  hire  men  as  he  saw  fit,  and  he  always 

SEdd  a  man  what  he  was  worth.  I  said,  **  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  business  proposi- 
on  with  me.  We  have  an  agreement  with  the  master  steam  fitters,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  protect  the  master  steam  fitters  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  I  will  simply  ask 
you  to  look  at  the  matter  from  our  point  of  view,  and  put  yourselves  in  the  mas- 
ter steam  fitters'  place  and  see  if  you  can  stand  by  what  you  said."  Ho  said  he 
didn't  care;  he  was  going  to  do  as  he  pleased.  I  saw  the  architect  of  the  build- 
ing at  his  office,  and  he  promised  to  do  what  he  could.  I  saw  one  of  the  owners, 
and  he  promised  to  do  wnat  he  could.  In  the  meantime  a  committee  of  the  trades 
at  work  on  the  building  had  been  appointed  by  the  board  of  business  agents,  at 
my  request,  and  the  engine  contractor  gave  the  boiler  and  engine  connections  to 
the  firm  that  had  the  contracts  for  the  neating  apparatus,  thus  putting  our  men 
to  work  and  assisting  very  materially  in  getting  work  for  the  heating  contractor. 
I  merely  cite  these  cases  to  show  that  the  much-abused  sympathetic  strike  has 
been  instituted  always  for  the  benefit  of  the  contractor  as  well  as  for  the  men.  I 
might  mention  some  other  cases  along  those  lines.  I  said  with  the  aid  of  an 
agreement  such  as  we  had  with  our  employers  our  association  was  used  to 
enforce  discipline  in  the  ranks  of  the  bosses'  association.  As  a  proof  I  refer  to 
the  fact  that  in  1898  several  of  the  largest  firms  in  our  line  withdrew  from  the 
master  steam  fitters'  association.  I  beheve  10  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the 
master  steam  fitters  withdrew,  and  this  10  per  cent  employed  fully  50  per  cent  of 
our  members.  At  that  time  we  had  an  agreement  such  as  I  have  described  to 
you,  to  work  for  none  but  members  of  the  master  steam  fitters'  organization. 
After  they  withdrew,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  word  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  our  association  by  the  master  steam  fitters'  association  informing  us 
of  that  fact,  and  asking  us  to  put  into  operation  articles  so  and  so  of  the  existing 
agreement.  Tlie  result  was  that  our  members  stopped  working  for  the  contractors 
that  had  left  the  masters'  association,  and  remamed  out  for  over  a  week.  Of 
course  we  had  to  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  result  was  the  other  men 
could  not  ffet  any  business.  They  could  not  get  anybody  to  work  for  them,  because 
if  they  did  the  much-abused  sympathetic  strike  would  be  used  against  them;  the 
buildmg  trades  council  would  be  used.  That  agreement  was  used  to  force  back 
those  nonunion  contractors,  those  seceding  members,  although  I  did  not  think  they 
were  seceders  at  the  time ;  I  do  not  think  so  yet.  They  were  forced  to  come  into  the 
master  steam  fitters' organization  again  and  pay  a  new  initiation  fee,  thus  showing 
that  our  association  was  used  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  ranks  of  the  contractors' 
association,  which  is  always  possible  under  an  agreement  of  that  kind. 


Q.  (By Mr. Kennedy.)  How  many  of  them? 


Phe  Witness.  In  the  association  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  seceders. 

A.  Probably  10  per  cent  of  tho  iiiembershix>,  although  they  employed  50  per 
cent  of  our  members. 

Q.  And  the  association  used  you  to  force  them  all  back  into  the  association? — 
A.  Yes;  positively.  Digitized  by  i ^__ 
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Every  one  of  them? — A.  Every  one  of  them. 
J.  And  took  them  in  as  new  members  and  made  them  pay?-— A.  Made  them 
pay  a  new  initiation  fee.  That  was  mjr  idea  at  the  time.  They  were  forced 
back,  and  I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  they  were  forced  back 
in  the  organization  that  some  of  those  men  were  responsible  for  that  agreement 
in  the  first  place.  In  fact,  one  of  them  was  on  the  original  committee  in  1892,  and 
tiiose  that  were  so  anxioos  for  the  agreement  that  we  should  work  for  none  bnt 
members  of  the  master  steam  fitters^association  rather  changed  their  tune  shortl  v 
afterwards,  because  it  did  not  suit  their  purpose  at  this  time.  I  idso  hold  that  with 
an  agreement  of  this  kind  an  employers*  association  can  and  does  o'btain  better 
discounts  than  would  be  possible  otherwise.  It  occurs  to  me,  gentlemen,  that 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  building  trades  council  and  its  affiliated  unions 
refused  to  be  used  as  a  cat's-paw  any  longer  the  contractors,  realizing  their  use- 
lessness  when  forced  to  paddle  their  own  canoe,  are  hot  actuated  by  commendable 
motives  when  they  make  the  claim  that  the  building  trades  council  is  a  menace 
to  society  and  must  be  abolished.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  building  trades 
council  enters  into  no  agreements,  has  no  business  agents  in  the  field,  and  has  no 
salaried  officers  outside  of  the  secretary,  janitor,  and  treasurer,  and  in  the  latter 
case  $8  per  week  is  paid.  I  also  wish  to  state  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  various 
labor  organizations  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  building  trades  council 
bears  the  same  relation  to  its  affiliated  organization  as  does  the  union  to  its  mem- 
bers, and  they  recognize  the  uselessness  of  one  without  the  other.  Business 
methods  as  well  as  prudence  demand  that  the  methods  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  beet  adapted  to  the  situation  should  be  retained. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  ungentlemanly  actions  of  the  business 
agent.  I  want  to  state  this:  I  maintain  that  if  any  member  of  the  contractors' 
association  had  any  knowledge  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  business  agent  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  contractor  to  inform  the  union  of  them  at  any  time,  and  1  think  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  matter  would  have  been  attended  to.  I  also  want  to  say, 
gentlemen,  I  hold  that  strikes  show  in  a  great  many  cases  a  lack  of  organization, 
and  that  a  thorough  organization  between  employers  and  employees,  based  on 
fair  and  equitable  lines,  is  conducive  to  harmony.  I  also  hold  that  capital  and 
labor,  to  be  prosperous,  should  be  harmonious.  Mr.  Falkenau,  in  his  ^.estimony 
before  this  commission,  stated  that  the  removal  of  old  pipe  and  fittings  from  the 
Montgomery- Ward  Building  by  the  members  of  our  union  was  insisted  on,  and 
that,  while  suitable  men  were  employed  by  the  gentleman  who  purchased  the 
material,  at  a  low  rate  of  wages,  our  members  were  later  employed  at  $8  a  day 
for  a  steam  fitter  and  helper.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  Montgomery,  Ward 
&  Co.  had  cheap  men  that  worked  in  their  building  doing  repair  work  and  taking 
down  this  work,  and  our  business  agent  called  on  Mr.  Mack,  consulting  engineer, 
in  the  Monadnock  Building,  and  explained  to  him  the  injustice  of  the  case  by 
showing  the  injury  being  done  to  the  contractor  who  was  paying  a  fair  day's  scale 
to  our  members  at  work  on  the  new  building,  in  case  this  matter  was  allowed  to 
continue  on  the  new  building.  Mr.  Mack  promised  to  stop  the  men,  and  the  firm 
sold  the  material  to  a  dealer  who  later  on  employed  the  cheap  men  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Falkenau.  Our  business  agent  was  later  on  called  to  the  office  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  master  steam  fitters,  and  the  gentleman  who  bought  the  material 
was  present,  and  the  master  steam  fitter  argued  that  it  was  not  steam-fitter  work 
to  take  down  material ,  and  our  ajjent  insisted  that  it  was.  Finally  the  member  of 
the  master  steam  fitters'  association  in  whose  office  the  conference  took  place  hired 
two  members  of  our  association  and  two  helpers  and  paid  them  $5.75  a  day  to  fitter 
and  helper.  We  hold,  gentlemen,  that  if  $8  per  day  was  charged  to  the  man  who 
bought  the  material  for  the  steam  fitter  and  helper,  then,  in  justice  to  our  members 
who  worked  on  the  iob,  the  member  of  the  master  steam  fitters'  association  ought  to 
remit  $4.50  for  each  day  employed,  which  is  the  difference  between  $5.75  and  $B. 
That  would  be  $2.25  for  eacn  pair.  If  the  $8  was  paid  that  we  are  charged  with 
receiving,  then  the  master  steam  fitter  owes  our  members  $4.50  a  day. 

Our  association  was  also  charged  with  insisting  that  more  material  than  was 
necessary  should  be  used  on  each  steam  plant.  In  answer  to  that  charge  I  would 
say  that  if  a  competent  committee  of  Mr.  Falkenau's  selection  can  show  to  the  public 
that  a  check  valve  on  a  water  supply  to  a  steam  boiler  is  not  always  necessary, 
then,  gentlemen,  as  a  member  of  organized  labor,  I  will  admit  we  have  no  case.  1 
am  not  aware  that  membership  in  a  labor  organization  causes  a  man  to  become  law- 
ess,  nor  an  outcast,  nor  that  it  would  interfere  with  any  man's  duty  to  his  GK>d  or 
his  country.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  accordance  with  old-fashioned  American  fair  play 
for  an  jr  body  of  men  of  any  community  to  arrogate  to  themselves  all  the  virtue  there 
is  fioating  around  this  section  of  the  universe,  and  I  still  think  there  is  a  little  bit  left 
in  Chicago,  notwithstanding  what  some  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  say  about 
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US.  The  building  contractors*  council  ought  to  be  willing  to  admit,  as  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  generally  are  willing  to  admit,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion, and  that  it  is  barely  possible  there  are  two  sides  to  even  that  mandate  or  the 
contractors'  council  which  says  the  building  trades  council  must  go.  I  also  want  to 
say  that  since  our  first  agreement  with  the  master  steam  fitters  we  have  at  separate 
times  had  three  different  contracts  or  agreements  such  as  I  have  explained  to  you. 
One  of  them  did  not  contain  that  objectionable  clause,  and  I  can  only  reit€a*ate 
my  statement,  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  it  is  the  apprehension  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  contractors  to  obtain  future  agreements,  with  this  clause 
eliminated,  future  favorable  agreements  with  the  material  dealers'  association, 
that  causes  them  to  display  such  ox)position  to  the  building  trades  council.  It  is 
also  my  conviction  that  if  the  various  contractors'  associations  felt  they  could 
obtain  such  individual  agreements  from  the  affiliated  unions  as  they  had,  in  the 
past  the  present  trouble  would  fade  away. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.  ,  March.  Sly  1900, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  SULLIVAE, 

Chairman  Stonecutters'  Union. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.10  a.  m. ,  March  81, 1900,  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  12.05  Mr.  Joseph  Sullivan,  chairman 
of  the  stonecutters'  union,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  place  of  residence? — ^A.  42  Crystal  street. 

OccuiMition? — ^A.  Stonecutter. 

Belongto  the  union? — ^A.  Yes. 

Any  official  relation  to  it?— A.  I  am  chairman  of  it. 

Chairman  of  the  stonecutters'  union? — ^A.  Yes. 

How  laree  is  your  union?— A.  Between  four  and  six  hundred. 
^  We  will  hear  your  statement. — A.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  stonecutters'  organization.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
written  rules  of  the  stonecutters*  union  at  the  time  of  the  lockout  were  just  the 
same  as  they  have  been  since  1867:  that  is,  60  cents  an  hour  for  8  hours'  work, 
with  half  a  holiday  on  Saturday  and  10  minutes  for  lunch  everyday  at  10  o'clock, 
that  time  to  be  made  up  during  the  8  hours.  Every  stone  contractor  worMnjf  at 
the  business  to-day  was  a  stonecutter  himself,  with  the  exception  of  a  few.  They 
all  have  worked  under  these  rules  and  under  these  conditions  and  have  used  the 
same  methods  to  enforce  them  that  are  used  to-day.  The  only  difficulty  is  the 
claim  that  has  arisen  recently  because  of  our  affiliation  witu  the  building  trades 
council  and  because  we  have  prohibited  the  use  of  certain  machines.  It  is  too 
bad  it  should  be  classed  as  a  machine.  It  has  only  been  introduced  since  1894; 
that  is,  the  principal  part  of  them  have  been  introduced  since  1894.  In  1894 
those  machines  used  to  run  from  10  to  24  hours  a  day.  In  1895,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, the  stonecutters  and  stone  contractors  met  to  make  agreements  for  the 
year,  and  we  asked  the  stone  contractors  to  control  the  hours  of  the  machine  and 
to  have  them  run  by  union  men.  They  refused  to  do  it.  Still  we  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  them,  leaving  the  machine  running  the  full  length  of  time;  that 
is,  from  10  to  16  and  as  much  as  24  hours.  In  1896  the  stonecutters  a^ain  asked 
the  contractors  to  control  the  hours  of  the  machine,  as  it  was  displacing  a  great 
number  of  our  members.  They  refused  to  do  it,  and  we  went  on  strike  on  the 
6th  day  of  January,  1896.  The  strike  was  settled  on  April  15  by  the  contractors 
controlling  the  machines  to  8  hours,  and  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
them  that  we  would  only  cut  such  stone  as  was  used  by  their  machines.  In  1897 
a  committee  from  the  stone  contractors'  and  stonecutters'  organizations  again 
met  to  make  agreements  for  the  year,  and  there  was  some  discussion  about  the 
machines  again,  and  several  of  the  contractors  present  stated  they  wished  that 
when  we  went  on  strike  they  had  abolished  the  machines  altogether;  that  it  was 
of  no  use  in  the  stone  business.  Several  of  them  that  owned  machines  said  they 
wished  they  had  never  seen  them,  that  they  were  not  a  paying  investment.  In 
1898  the  stonecutters  again  met,  as  usual,  with  the  contractors  to  make  their 
agreement,  and  the  machine  question  was  brought  up  again,  and  we  asked  ihe 
privilege  of  having  4  men  placed  in  a  shop  where  there  was  one  of  those  machines 
running,  simply  1  to  4  men.    The  contractors  refused  to j)lsice  that  numbeij  but 
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decided  to  place  2  men  where  there  was  a  small  machine  and  4  men  where  there 
was  a  large  machine. 

Q.  Let  me  inooire  right  there  what  those  machines  were;  what  kind  of  work 
they  did?— A.  JRaned  ^ne. 

Q.  Planers? — A.  Yes,  planers.  Then  I  heard  several  contractors  again  say  that 
they  wished  they  were  ont  of  the  stone  business  entirely;  they  wished  that  they 
were  taken  away;  that  they  were  not  of  any  benefit  to  them:  that  there  was  not 
a  cent  in  them.  So  in  1899  I  introduced  a  resolution,  and  presented  it  to  the  con- 
tractors, to  see  how  many  of  them  were  willinp^,  after  all  I  had  heard  about  it,  to  do 
away  with  the  machines.  I  went  around  with  it  and  got  every  contractor  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  to  sign  it — willingly  sign  it — with  the  exception  of  14.  There 
were  60  contractors  in  the  cit3r.  Those  14  contractors  stated  that  they  would  not 
sign  it.  They  all  held  a  meeting;  they  held  a  meeting  at  the  Builders*  and  Trad- 
ers' Exchange,  and  asked  me  for  a  committee  to  come  down  before  them.  I  took 
a  committee  comi>osed  of  10  members  down  into  their  room,  and  we  started  to 
argue  the  machine  question.  Some  of  them  made  a  suggrestion,  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  for  the  stonecutters  to  buy  the  machines,  as  tne  contractors  had  paid 
quite  a  little  money  for  them?  I  said  to  one  of  the  contractors,  *'  Suppose  they 
were  a  success  and  that  they  made  plenty  of  money  out  of  them,  would  they  have 
shared  the  profits  with  the  workingmen?  He  said  no.  Then  I  said,  it  is  noi  fair 
for  you  to  ask  the  workingmen,  since  they  are  a  failure,  to  buy  them.  So  finally, 
at  the  end  of  this  argument,  one  of  the  contractors  themselves  introduced  a  reso- 
lution and  presentea  it  in  writing.  It  states  this:  '* Resolved,  That  all  planers, 
turning  lathes,  and  scraners  are  not  to  be  operated  on  and  after  June  1,  1899, 
with  the  exception  that  such  contractors  who  have  not  been  able  to  com- 
pete their  work  contracted  for  prior  to  April  1,  be  allowed  to  finish  the  same.*' 
That  resolution  was  introduced  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  J.  J.  Deener,  one  of 
the  largest  contractors  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  having  4  planers  in  his  shop. 
There  was  a  motion  made  for  its  adoption  by  Henry  Struble.  the  gentleman  who 
was  on  the  stand  yesterday ,  and  another  large  contractor,  with  4  or  5  planers  in  bis 
shop.  It  was  seconded  by  the  firm  of  Hunt  &  Co.,  and  carried  by  14  contractors 
voting  on  it.  There  only  happened  to  be  7  stonecutters  present,  and  the  7  stone- 
cutters, of  course,  voted  in  favor  of  it.  It  was  signed  by  the  14  contractors  and 
turned  over  to  the  stonecutters  for  their  signatures.  Mme  was  the  first — Sulli- 
van, Stewart,  Larsen,  etc. — the  7  stonecutters  signed  it.  I  asked  the  question,  in 
case  of  any  violation  of  this  resolution,  what  should  be  the  penalty.  Some  con- 
tractor—I don't  know  who  it  was — ^at  the  time  made  the  suggestion  that  it  would 
not  be  right  to  put  any  penalty  in  writing,  but  to  enforce  the  i)enalty  that  we  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  enforcing.  In  the  years  gpne  by,  according  to  the  agree- 
ments that  were  entered  into,  in  case  of  a  violation  of  any  portion  of  the  agree- 
ment by  either  the  contractor  or  the  workingmen,  the  penalty  was  an  assessment 
of  $250.  In  some  years  it  was  higher  than  that.  I  remember  one  of  the  years 
when  it  was  as  high  as  $500,  to  be  put  on  any  contractor  that  should  violate  any 
agreement  that  had  i)assed  between  the  contractors'  association  and  the  journey- 
men stonecutters'  association.  But  this  time  it  was  $250  for  any  violation  of  the 
working  rules  entered  into  between  the  two  organizations. 

I  should  like  to  speak  about  the  remark  Mr.  Struble  made  yesterday  about 
President  Sullivan  of  the  organization  going  to  collect  a  part  of  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  organization  upon  a  man  by  the  name  of  Reid.  Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Reid 
violated  one  of  the  articles  by  using  a  scraper?  Members  of  the  stonecutters' 
organization  who  canght  him  using  it  preferred  charges  against  him,  and  the 
organization  put  on  him  an  assessment  of  $250.  Mr.  Reid  was  notified  that  this 
assessment  was  against  him  for  the  violation  of  those  rules  to  which  he  was  a 
party.  The  men  working  for  Mr.  Reid  refused  employment  from  him  until  he 
should  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  brganization.  He  has  a  brother  working  in 
the  stone  business,  and  some  of  our  men  working  for  his  brother  came  to  the 
organization,  of  course — at  least  I  suppose  he  had  appealed  to  the  workingmen — 
that  is  the  way  it  was  stated;  that  he  was  a  very  i>oor  man,  not  able  to  pay  his 
assessment.  I  said,  •*  I  wish  you  would  use  your  influence.  I  think  he  is  able  to 
pay  probably  half  of  the  assessment."  So  this  man  came  down  and  made  the 
statement  that  he  heard  from  Reid's  brother  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  half  the 
fine  imposed  upon  him  by  our  organization,  and  stated  that  he  was  a  poor  man; 
so  the  organization  made  a  motion  that  the  fine  or  assessment  put  on  Reid  be 
reduced  to  $100,  and  that  the  delegate,  our  chairman,  be  instructed  to  go  and 
notify  Mr.  Reid  and  collect  it.  I  went  out  and  told  Mr.  Reid— not  having  met 
the  gentleman  before— told  him  that  the  action  was  taken  by  the  stonecutters' 
organization  and  that  I  was  instructed  to  come  and  tell  him  that  if  he  would  pay 
half  the  assessment,  or  at  least  $100,  that  the  men  could  go  back  to  work  that  <^. 
He  said,  **  I  will  not  do  it."    I  said,  **A11  right,  sir." 
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Now,  in  regard  to  another  statement  made  by  Mr.  Stmble  abont  the  assess- 
ment tiiat  was  placed  on  himself.  It  was  claimed  that  he  violated  one  of  onr 
working  mles  by  paying  one  member  of  our  organization  who  was  working  in 
his  shop  less  than  60  cents  an  honr.  It  is  customary  for  the  contractors  to  pay 
their  men  in  envelopes.  That  is  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  con- 
tractors and  the  workingmen  about  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Stmble  had  a  man  in  his 
employ  by  the  name  of  Chaplin,  and  the  men  that  were  working  with  him  knew 
that  he  had  worked  the  full  time;  that  is,  all  the  time  that  the  man  could  make. 
Mr.  Struble  paid  the  mdn  off  that  evening,  and  by  mistake  another  man  happened 
to  get  Chaplm's  envelope,  and  the  man  opened  it  and  found  he  was  quite  a  little 
short  in  the  amount  of  money  he  should  have  in  it.  He  found  out  that  Mr.  Stru- 
ble had  been  paying  him  underwages.  Charges  were  preferred  in  our  organiza- 
tion and  an  assessment  put  on  him,  as  usual.  Mr.  Struble  refused  to  pay  the 
assessment  and  said  he  was  not  guilty.  I  was  not  at  the  time  holding:  any  office 
in  the  organization.  I  happened  to  be  working  on  a  building  on  Prairie  avenue, 
and  Mr.  Struble  came  over  where  I  had  been  working  and  called  me  out  on  the 
street  from  the  building,  and  said,  "Joe,  I  came  to  see  you  about  that  case  of 
mine.  I  am  told,"  he  said  "you  have  got  the  influence  of  all  the  organizations 
and  I  am  not  guilty  in  this  case;  neither  is  the  man  that  the  stonecutters  have 
fined.  Now,*'  he  said,  "you  put  yourself  in  this  man's  place,  and  what  would 
you  do  if  you  were  fined  and  were  innocent?  "  I  told  him  if  I  was  in  his  place 
and  innocent  I  should  never  pay  the  fine.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  what  would  you 
do?"  "Well,"  I  said,  "  I  would  go  to  a  notary  public  and  make  an  affidavit  that 
I  paid  that  man  the  current  rate  of  wages,  and  I  would  get  that  man  to  make 
the  same  affidavit — that  he  received  the  current  rate  of  wages  from  me;  and  I 
would  send  it  down  to  the  stonecutters'  association  and  the  assessment  will  be 
taken  off,  and  it  will  only  cost  you  $1."  He  said,  "  I  will  do  that."  The  affida- 
vits never  came.  Still,  Mr.  Struble  said  he  was  an  innocent  man;  that  he  was 
fined  and  was  innocent;  but  the  amount  of  money  at  50  cents  an  hour  and  the 
amount  of  hours  that  he  worked  did  not  correspond.  It  would  if  he  had  been 
X)aying  him  |8.50  instead  of  $4  a  day. 

The  other  assessments  that  he  has  spoken  of,  one  man  by  the  name  of  Olsen 
was  assessed  at  a  time  when  we  had  an  agreement  with  the  cut  stone  contractors 
that  where  there  was  a  single  machine  running  there  should  be  two  of  our  mem- 
bers employed,  and  where  there  was  a  double  machine  running  there  would  be 
four.  Mr.  Olsen  had  been  running  his  single  machine  with  only  one  man 
employed,  and  he  came  under  that  assessment,  and  was  proved  to  be  guilty,  and 
the  assessment  was  put  on  him  and  collected.    That  was  all. 

(Testimony  closea.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  31, 1900, 

TESTIMOirT  OF  MR.  EDWAEB  BTAH, 

Archiieciurol  Iron  Worker,  No,  4£S9  Evans  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.    At  12.50 

S.  m.,  Mr.  Edward  Ryan,  of  Chicago,  an  architectural  iron  worker,  was  intro- 
nced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  business  address?— A.  No.  4289  Evans 
avenue. 

Q.  Your  occupation?— A.  Architectural  iron  worker. 

Q.  Are  vou  a  member  of  the  union?— A.  I  belong  to  the  architectural  iron 
workers  or  Chicago. 

Q.  Hold  any  ofiffce  in  the  union?- A.  Not  at  the  present  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  union  belong  to  the  building  trades  council? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  will  hear  your  statement, 

The  Witness.  To  begin  with,  I  want  to  deny  the  statement  Mr.  Griffiths  made 
here  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  in  regard  to  some  work  that  the  architectural 
iron  workers  put  up  on  the  Merchant's  Trust  Bank,  on  the  comer  of  Adams  and 
Clarke,  which  was  taken  down  and  put  up  by  the  structural  iron  workers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Had  been  put  up  by  the  ornamental  iron  workers  in 
the  first  place?— A.  I  deny  that  statement  that  it  was  taken  down.  It  was  not 
taken  down.  I  want  to  deny  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Falkenau  in  regard  to-the 
job  done  over  on  Fifth  avenue,  that  somebody  got  some  work  over  in  here  from 
out  of  town,  and  we  refused  to  accept  that  work  because  it  was  done  by  non- 
union men.    That  is  not  so,  and  when  Mr.  Falkenau  nmde  the.  statement  he 
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knew  it  was  not  so.  The  reason  that  it  was  not  erected  by  our  association  was 
because  he  had  an  agreement  with  the  iron  league  that  we  would  work  with 
none  but  members  of  the  iron  league. 

Q.  What  is  the  iron  league?^ — A.  The  iron  league  is  an  organization  composed  of 
all  the  iron  workers  of  Chicago. 

Q.  The  master  workers? — ^A.  Yes;  members  at  the  present  time,  I  believe,  of 
the  contractors  council,  of  which  Mr,  Falkenau  is  chairman.  When  Mr.  Falke- 
nau  let  the  contract  for  that  work  he  was  told  by  members  of  the  iron  league, 
I  understand,  that  he  couldn't  erect  it  in  town  with  union  men.  He  went  to 
work  and  let  the  contract  to  Love  Brothers,  of  Aurora,  111.,  and  when  the  work 
was  brought  into  town  I  went  over  and  told  Mr.  Falkenau  that  he  could  not  get 
men  to  set  that  work.  I  want  to  state  before  1  go  any  further  that  there  was  no 
sympathetic  strike,  and  he  was  not  told  that  there  was  going  to  be  one,  and  I 
want  to  state  further  that  there  couldn't  be  a  sympathetic  strike. 

Q.  Why  couldn't  he  get  the  union  men?— A.  because  of  the  agreement  with  the 
league. 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  member  of  the  league? — ^A.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
le^ue. 

Q.  What  was  the  agreement? — A.  The  agreement  was  that  we  couldn't  work 
for  any  but  members  of  the  league. 

Mr.  Clabke.  I  wish  you  would  file  it  with  the  stenographer,  if  you  can  spare  it. 

The  Witness.  I  can  spare  it.  We  have  lots  of  them.  When  the  work  came  in 
they  advertised  in  the  papers  several  times  to  get  nonunion  men  to  set  it  and 
they  found  that  they  couldn't  get  nonunion  wen  to  set  it.  Further,  I  understand 
that  he  claims 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy,  interrupting.)  Then  you  left  that?  Did  any  members  of 
the  iron  league  inform  you  that  Mr.  Falkenau  was  going  to  attempt  to  do  this 
work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  did? — ^A.  It  was  practically  through  the  league  that  I  found  out  that 
Love  Brothers,  of  Aurora,  had  the  contract.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Falkenau 
made  the  statement  here  that  he  couldn't  erect  it.  I  will  state  to  the  members  of 
tnis  commission  that  our  members  erected  that  work  afterwards  there,  through  a 
member  of  the  league,  and  the  work  was  not  destroyed.  The  work  was  brought 
to  a  member  of  the  league's  factory  and  was  done  over  and  sent  down  there  and 
erected  by  the  union  men,  and  was  not  destroyed,  as  he  stated.  I  believe  there 
was  some  extra  work  done  there,  at  least.  The  representative  of  the  Love  Broth- 
ers told  me  afterwards  that  there  was  some  extra  work  done  at  that  time.  Our 
wage  scale  was  35  cents  an  hour,  and  I  understand  they  charged  the  Love 
Brothers  a  dollar  an  hour  for  that  extra  works  for  each  man  that  worked  on  the 
job.  Now,  Mr.  Falkenau  made  those  statements,  and  he  toew  very  well  he  was 
stating  an  untruth.  He  knows  very  well  that  this  work  was  erected  there.  Some 
of  it  had  been  done  over  on  account  of  poor  workmanship.  The  work  was  done 
by  the  union  afterwards,  and  erected  by  union  men,  because  we  did  not  control 
the  shop  work,  and  Love  Brothers  was  just  as  much  a  union  shop  as  the  shop  we 
turned  it  over  to  to  do  the  work.  Our  men  don't  work  in  the  shop.  They  work 
on  the  buildings  only. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  Aurora  in  Cook  County  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  At 
that  time  we  did  not  cover  CJook  County;  we  do  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
got  an  agreement  with  the  league  for  two  years,  at  least.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  have  got  one  now  or  not,  because  they  have  got  us  locked  out.  I  happened 
to  be  business  agent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keiwedy.  )  You  were  speaking  about  the  agreement  of  this  present 
dav? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  time  will  not  be  up  until  1901. 

Q.  Then  the  agreement  will  run  out?— A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  Was  that  the  agreement  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  new  agreement.  If 
Love  Brothers  came  to  town  now  we  would  work  for  them,  because  there  is  an 
agreement. 

Q.  Why  would  you  work  for  them  now? — A.  Because  the  agreement  was 
struck  out  by  the  building  trades  council.  They  would  not  allow  us  to  have  that 
clause  in  it. 

Q.  The  building  trades  council  would  not  permit  you  to  go  in  to  pursue  that 
policy  with  certain  employers  againt  other  employers  ? — A.  They  wotud  not. 

Q.  How  long  is  that  agreement  ?  I  should  like  to  have  that  agreement. — ^A.  It 
isuT  very  long. 

Q.  Can  you  spare  it  ? — ^A.  I  can  spare  it  for  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  you  furnish  us  a  copy  of  it?— A.  I  could;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  you  will  we  should  like  to  have  it  put  in  your  testi- 
mony, if  you  could  write  it  out  and  send  it  to  the  commission  at  Wasnington? — 
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A.  I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  commissioners,  in  regard  to  that  job  that  Mr. 
Falkenau  was  speaking  abont,  that  there  was  a  lawsnit  entered  into,  a  damage 
suit  at  least,  ana  it  is  on  file  now,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  against  the  iron  league 
and  our  organizations  for  $50,000  damages  for  the  Love  Brothers  on  account  of 
that  job  and  another  job  they  had  in  town,  which  would  come  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Who  brought  the  suit? — A.  Love  Brothers. 

Q.  Then  somebody  does  sue  here  to  recover  his  rights? — A.  I  guess  so.  I  will 
state  that  when  this  agreement  was  enforced  the  building  trades  council  was 
not  a  party  to  it.  We  put  this  in  on  our  own  responsibility,  because  at  that  time— 
I  think  at  the  present  time  we  will  not  go  into  an  agreement  of  that  kind.  We 
could  very  well  do  it,  because  we  have  the  situation  under  control,  so  that  we  had 
all  the  mechanics  in  our  organization,  and  they  couldn't  have  got  a  mechanic  to 
erect  it.  They  tried  to  do  it  by  advertising  in  the  papers  and  they  failed.  The 
building  trades  cottncil  was  not  a  party  to  this  agreement.  I  will  state  further  in 
regard  to  the  sympathetic  strike,  I  have  been  the  business  agent  for  over  2  years 
and  3  months,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  only  had  3  small  strikes,  and  they  were 
small  jobs,  and  there  was  no  sympathetic  strike. 

Q.  ^ByMr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  through? — A.  Yes;  only  I  should  iustlike  to  say 
sbmetning  in  regard  to  this  man  you  call  the  business  agent.  The  business  agent 
is  not  an  evil.  He  is  only  under  instructions.  He  is  no  more  an  evil  than  the 
alderman  is  for  the  evil  of  his  people  in  the  ward.  He  is  elected  the  same  as  the 
alderman ,  and  his  office  doesn't  last  as  long  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases  it  only  lasts  3  months,  in  some  cases  6  months;  I  believe  there  are  only 
3  organizations  in  Chicago  that  continue  it  for  a  year.  Everything  that  he  does 
is  done  under  instructions. 

Q.  Everything?— A.  Everything  that  he  does  is  done  under  instructions  from 
his  organizations.  We  have  rules  that  he  has  to  follow,  and  if  he  doesn't  follow 
them  I  refer  to  my  organization;  they  can  throw  him  out  of  office. 

Q.  Is  he  not  allowed  any  discretion  in  regard  to  instructions? — ^A.  No,  not  out- 
side of  the  rules,  and  if  he  doesn't  follow  the  rules  he  has  got  to  stand  for  it 
before  the  organization. 

I  want  to  state  further  in  regard  to  Mr.  Falkenau's  statement  that  some  money 
consideration  would  buy  members  of  the  building  trades  council,  that,  if  it  could, 
Mr.  Falkenau  would  buy  them;  that  he  would  not  hesitate  a  minute  to  pay 
money  to  patch  up  a  job,  and  I  think  that  would  be  the  phortest  way  for  him  to 
get  out  of  it,  instead  of  traveling  all  over  the  country  and  spending  his  money 
that  way. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  he  would  buy  them  if  he  could? — A. 
Well,  that  member  of  the  firm  anyway  that  he  belongs  to. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  offered  to  in  any  case? — ^A.  Yes;  I  know  that 
he  has  given  money  to  a  business  agent. 

Q.  To  buy  a  settlement? — ^A.  I  suppose  that  was  what  it  was  for;  it  was  for  to 
keep  him  quiet. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  give  the  name  of  the  agent? — ^A.  If  it  is  necessary;  yes. 

Q.  You  can  do  as  you  please. — A.  Well,  I  had  rather  not  just  now.  If  Mr. 
Falkenau  wants  it  I  can  give  it  to  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kenned  Y.J  He  acknowledges  that  he  has  had  experience.^A. 
Well,  I  guess  he  had.  1  will  tell  Mr.  Falkenau  that  when  he  has  any  money  to 
bum  he  will  find  the  business  agents  good  firemen;  he  will  find  them  very  good 
firemen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  is  about  what  he  said,  isn't  it? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

(The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  submitted  by  Mr.  Edward  Byan:) 
Entered  into  by  and  between  the  Architectural  Iron  League,  party  of  the  first 

part,  and  the  Architectural  Iron  Workers'  Union  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County, 

party  of  the  second  part,  to  go  into  effect  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1899, 

and  to  remain  in  full  force  until  the  first  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1901. 

Article  I.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  eight  (8)  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  wort,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays, 
when  work  shall  cease  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Art.  n.  That  time  and  a  half  shall  be  imid  for  overtime  up  to  7  p.  m.  After 
7  p.  m.  double  time  shall  be  paid  for  overtime;  also  for  work  done  on  Sundays, 
Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
and  Washington's  Birthday,  or  days  celebrated  for  the  foregoing. 

Art.  ni.  Where  two  or  more  shifts  are  employed,  single  time  shall  be  paid  on 
each  shift  for  eight  hours'  work. 

Art  IV.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay  a  minimum  rate  from  this 
date  to  December  Blst,  A.  D.  18i)y.  of  thirty-seven  and  one-half  (37i)  cents  per 
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hour;  a  Tninhnnm  rate  from  January  let,  A.  D.  1900,  of  forty  (40}  cents  per 
honr,  and  a  minimum  rate  from  November  l8t«  A.  D.  1900,  to  April  let,  A.  D. 
1901,  of  forty-two  and  one-half  (4di)  cents  per  hour. 

Abt.  Y .  The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  to  employ  only  men  who  are 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

It  is  mutually  agreed,  m*8t,  that  any  disputes  arising  between  the  parties  to  this 
agreement  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  but  none  of  the  specific  articles  of  this 
agreement  are  subject  to  arbitration. 

Second,  the  time  of  payment  shall  be  according  to  present  pay  days,  employees 
to  be  paid  in  currency  at  the  building  where  employed. 

Third,  when  a  man  is  discharged  or  laid  off  he  sliall  be  paid  at  once. 

Fourth,  a  sympathetic  strike  by  other  trades  or  called  by  the  central  bodies, 
where  it  is  necessary  for  the  parties  to  this  agreement  to  take  part  in  to  protect 
union  principles,  shall  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  this  agreement. 

Fifth.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto 
that  the  scale  of  prices  hereby  adopted  and  agreed  to  shall  remain  in  full  force 
during  the  time  of  this  agreement,  and  that  if  either  party  to  this  agreement 
should  desire  a  change  at  the  end  of  such  period  notice  shall  be  served  upon  the 
opposite  party  at  least  ninety  (90)  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  agreement. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  if  either  party  desires  a  change  in  this  agreement  thiat 
a  conference  will  be  called  for  between  the  parties,  and  if  no  agreement  is  reached 
on  or  before  February  15th,  1901,  that  the  controversy  shall  be  left  to  arbitration, 
using  present  agreement  as  the  basis  for  arbitration. 

CLAUSE  TO  AORBEMENT. 

That  where  two  journeymen  are  employed  on  a  job  there  may  be  one  apprentice 
to  each  two  journeymen;  said  apprentice  must  be  under  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  Rhall  present  himself  at  the  first  r^^ular  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Iron 
Workers  IJ  nion  of  Chicago  for  registration,  and  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar 
shall  be  entered  on  booki;  as  eligible  to  serve  apprenticeship. 

Said  ai>prentice  shall  work  three  years  before  he  can  be  classed  as  a  journeyman, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  the  required  tune  said  apprentice  fails  to  pass  the  required 
examination,  he  shall  be  granted  an  additional  six  months,  and  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  fails  to  pass  he  shall  be  declared  ineligible  to  serve  apprenticeship. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  parties  of  the  second  i>art  relinquish  all  control  of 
apprentices  except  as  stated  above. 

(Signed)  The  Architectural  Iron  League  op  Chicago. 

By  A.E.Coleman, 
George  K.  Dauchy, 
Robert  Vieruno. 

For  Architectural  Iron  Workers'  Union  of  Chicago: 

O.  H.  Hill,  President. 
Edward  Ryan. 

F.  W.  MONTOOMBRY. 


Chicago,  III.  ,  March  SI,  1900. 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  MB.  M.  H.  MXJBPHT, 

Vice-President  Painters'  District  Council^  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  10  a.  m.. 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  Mr.  M.  H.  Murphy  was  sworn  as  a  witness  at  2  p.  m.,  and 
testified  as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  M.  H.  Murphy. 

5.  Occupation?— A.  Painter  and  decorator. 

5.  Do  you  belongto  the  union?— A.  Yes. 

}.  Sustain  any  official  relation  to  it?— A.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  council. 

^   Of  the  building  trades  council?— A.  No:  of  the  painters'  district  council. 

^.  Gk)  on  and  make  your  own  statement  in  your  own  way.— A.  My  statement 
is  a  little  talk,  as  we  are  not  as  much  interested  in  this  movement  as  some  others 
for  certain  reasons.  Before  this  lockout  was  declared  we  had  been  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  master  painters  in  regard  to  an  agreement  as  to  working^  rules, 
wages,  etc.,  at  their  request.  We  had  an  agreement  with  them  that  expired  on 
the  1st  of  March  of  this  year,  and  were  engaged  in  dra^^ng  up,  an  agree- 
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ment  for  the  next  3  ye^urs.  We  always  agree  with  them  for  2  years  in  advance. 
In  Jannary  they  sent  a  request  to  our  organization  for  a  conference  through  com- 
mittees; so  we  appointed  a  committee  that  met  with  a  committee  of  the  master 
painters  several  times  in  the  month  of  January  and  the  fore  part  of  February, 
and  discussed  various  points.  We  had  drawn  up  a  draft  of  an  agreement,  some 
points  in  which  they  dissented  to;  and  finally,  aoout  the  middle  of  February,  at 
a  meeting  they  made  the  suggestion  that  at  the  next  meeting  both  committees 
should  meet  with  full  power  to  act;  that  is,  to  act  for  the  different  parties.  Our 
committee  met  with  them  Saturday ,  the  last  week  in  February.  I  was  one  of  that 
committee  at  that  time,  and  there  were  present  the  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  and  several  more.  There  were  more  of  their  committee— of  the  master 
painters;  and  we  discussed  this  agreement  as  we  presented  it  in  detail,  and  they 
offered  suggestions  and  amendments,  and  the  thing  was  finally  modified  and 
agreed  on  between  the  two  committees.  We  all  signed  our  names  witti  the 
understanding,  of  course,  that  we  had  full  jwwer  to  act.  Our  committee  signed 
for  our  association  and  they  signed — whether  for  their  association  or  not  of  course 
is  a  question  for  them  to  settle  afterwards  or  now.  Then  we  considered  it  settled 
and  nad  this  agreement  printed.  Their  association  met  the  following  week  and 
expelled  all  the  members  of  the  committee  that  had  signed  that  agreement  with 
us;  that  is,  they  expelled  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  I  believe 
there  were  fifteen  master  painters  represented  at  that  meeting.  They  expelled 
the  whole  bunch  that  had  arrived  at  this  compromise  with  us.  Well,  we  had  gone 
on  and  done  business  ever  since.  When  they  expelled  them  it  was  a  good  deal 
like  the  tail  cutting  off  the  dog,  because  these  men  were  the  prominent  master 
painters  in  the  city. 

Q.  Who  expellea  them,  the  contractors'  council? — ^A.  Yesj  after  they  expelled 
these  men,  then  they  reorganized  the  master  painters'  council  with  different  offi- 
cers. The  president  is  a  reformed  sailor  by  the  name  of  Dougherty,  and  the  secre- 
tary, I  believe,  is  Mr.  Stiles;  before  that  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 

That  is  the  way  we  stand  to-day;  so  we  are  not  so  deeply  interested  or  mixed 
in  it  as  some  other  trades,  for  we  are  working  with  the  men  We  had  agreed  with 
and  the  others  who  were  expelled  from  the  organization,  representing  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  employers,  in  numbers,  employing  painters  in  the  city,  and  we  are 
going  on  doing  business  with  them,  and  we  have  not,  in  fact,  bothered  much 
with  the  others. 

This  man  StUes — now  I  should  not  be  here  to-day  except  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Stiles  testified  here  yesterday.  Mr.  Stiles  made  some  very  queer  statements,  and 
of  course  they  go  as  long  as  they  are  not  contradicted,  iir.  Stiles,  in  our  trade, 
does  not  go  for  anything.  He  banks  on  what  he  calls  American  citizenship.  He 
probably  nas  $500  invested  in  tools,  etc. ,  out  where  he  does  business.  His  Ameri- 
can citizenship  is  the  amount  he  has  invested ;  he  thinks  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected. He  does  not  consider  that  a  man  who  works  for  a  living— has  served  his 
time — ^is  a  citizen  at  all:  has  any  rights  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Stiles  has  made  the  statement  that  he  was  asked  to  sign  the  agreement  and 
give  a  $500  bond.  That  was  a  fact.  Mr.  Stiles  has  signed  our  agreements  on  sev- 
eral occasions;  his  si^ature  is  worth  about  as  much  as  his  word.  We  found 
that  out,  because  the  ink  would  not  be  dry  on  his  signature  before  he  would  go  to 
violating  a  contract  that  he  signed,  and  would  begin  to  use  every  subterfuge  to 
get  aroxmd  living  up  to  his  agpreement.  Conseauently,  we  did  not  consider  his 
word  any  good,  or  his  signature,  and  when  he  had  to  sign  the  agreement  we  made 
him  give  a  $500  bond— not  that  the  bond  was  worth  anything,  but  we  wanted  to 
show  the  man  we  did  not  think  his  word  was  any  good;  nis  bond  is  no  better  than 
his  sifipature. 

He  has  made  statements  that  are  so  conflicting  that  they  kill  themselves.  About 
his  son:  He  says  in  1898  the  union  struck  his  shop  because  he  had  had  his  son  work- 
ing there.  He  was  a  nonunion  man;  and  he  goes  on  to  say — ^it  must  be  about  the 
same  time — that  the  son  went  to  Cuba.  He  was  a  union  man  when  he  went  to  Cuba, 
by  his  statement;  but  he  had  become  a  union  man  without  paying  his  initiation 
fee.  It  must  have  been  something  overlooked.  That  is  a  new  one  on  me,  that  a 
man  can  get  into  our  organization  and  still  owe  part  of  the  initiation  fee;  but  he 
says  so,  and  they  simply  went  up  and  told  him  if  he  did  not  pay  the  rest  of  it 
they  would  call  a  strike  immediately.  Maybe;  I  do  not  know.  As  a  general  thing, 
when  a  man  leaves  the  city  that  is  the  last  we  hear  about  him,  whether  he  pays  up 
what  he  owes  or  whether  he  does  not.  However,  it  does  not  matter  much  about 
Mr.  Stiles.  He  has  made  the  statement — not  here — ^at  least  I  do  not  think  he 
made  it  here,  but  he  came  out  in  a  piece  in  the  public  press  and  said  that  one  rea- 
son why  the  master  painters  would  not  sign  the  agreement  was  that  we  limit  a  days* 
work.  I  deny  that.  The  only  man  that  ever  limited  a  day's  work  in  my  work  in  this 
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city  was  the  master  painter,  and  the  limit  they  pat  on  it  is  the  man's  endurance. 
As  a  general  thing,  they  pick  some  young,  husky  fellow,  and  he  starts  off  regard- 
less or  how  he  does  the  work;  the  amount  of  work  he  does,  they  base  the  day's 
work  on  that — ^they  expect  every  man  to  follow  that.  It  has  got  to  be  so  bad  in 
my  trade  that  when  the  gray  hairs  begin  to  show  in  a  man's  head— say  a  man  gets  to 
be  about  44  or  45  years  old— it  is  impossible  almost,  except  in  the  most  busy  times, 
for  a  man  to  get  a  job.  They  don't  want  him.  His  abilities  as  a  mechanic  dont 
count;  it  is  his  speed  they  want.  They  are  the  men  that  limit  the  day's  work. 
That  is,  do  as  much  as  you  can.  and  when  you  get  that  done  you  haven't  got 
(]^uite  enough.  Now  that  is  about  all  I  care  to  say  on  that  question — ^the  ques- 
tion speaks  for  itself — ^because  1  might  hit  some  of  the  men  that  are  friendly 
toward  us  while  I  was  hitting  those  who  are  not. 

I  should  also  like  to  speak  on  the  Bobb  case.  We  saw  by  the  papers  they  had 
a  woman  by  tho  name  of  Robb  before  you,  and  she  made  certain  statements.  In 
that  case  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  extended  toward  the  parties, 
which  is  probably  all  right,  but  sometimes  might  be  misplaced.  I  want  to  state 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  romance  built  around  a  small  amount  of  fact.  Robb  did 
belong  to  the  union  at  one  time.  The  first  I  knew  of  Mr.  Robb,  I  believe,  was 
along  about  1887  or  1888,  belonging  to  an  organization  in  this  city  at  that  time. 
He  was  a  neutral  man;  that  is,  a  man  who  was  inclined  to  be  a  good  union  man 
in  busy  times,  but  the  moment  it  got  to  be  a  little  bit  slack  you  lost  track  of  him. 
We  had  a  great  many  comnlaints  of  the  man.  It  ran  along  for  several  years. 
At  that  time,  of  course,  conoitions  were  different  from  what  tney  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Finally  along  about  1893  the  man  had  become  incorrigible.  We  had 
forgiven  him  several  times  for  violating  his  obligations  to  the  organization, 
which  he  had  voluntarily  joined  at  that  time.  To  get  rid  of  the  man  chaorges 
were  preferred  against  him  and  he  was  fined  $100.  That  was,  as  we  supposed, 
equivalent  to  expulsion.  We  knew  he  never  could  pay  the  $100.  We  supposed 
we  got  rid  of  Roob;  that  was  the  last  we  should  hear  of  him;  and  practically  it 
was  for  a  long  time.  I  never  saw  anything  of  the  man  until  I  saw  what  she  said, 
in  the  paper.  She  says  that  he  received  a  terrible  beating,  and  laid  it  to  the 
union.  He  stated  afterwards  in  an  interview  in  the  paper  that  Chris  Merry  was 
one  of  the  men  that  assaulted  him.  If  so,  why  didn't  he  come  out  and  prosecute 
Chris  Merry  at  the  time?  He  says,  or  his  wife  says,  that  the  union  has  Kept  him 
out  of  work  since  that  time — 7  or  8  years.  The  truth  is  that  the  union  has  for- 
gotten that  there  was  ever  such  a  man  in  existence,  and  it  took  some  time  to  find 
anyone  who  knew  him.  So  much  for  the  story  that  the  union  kept  him  out  of 
work  and  caused  himself  and  wife  to  nearly  starve— they  have  no  children,  just 
himself  and  wife. 

Now  I  interested  myself  in  that  matter  after  she  appeared  before  this  commis- 
sion, and  in  looking  up  Robb  since  the  last  I  heard  of  him  in  1892  or  1893  I  found 
a  party  that  lived  lu  the  neighborhood  with  him  from  about  1892  to  about  1897, 
and  he  told  me,  **  If  you  go  out  to  Maplewood  you  can  find  out  these  people's  his- 
tory." I  went  out  to  Maplewood  and  he  introduced  me  to  a  few  parties,  and  by 
promising  not  to  use  their  names  I  started  to  find  out  what  kind  of  people  they 
were  and  who  they  were,  and  before  I  got  through  I  found  people  who  did  not 
wish  their  names  held  back  at  all.  The  best  place  in  which  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  character  a  man  has  is  to  inquire  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lives.  The 
story  of  the  neighbors  of  this  man  is  that  he  would  work  long  enough  to  scrape 
together  $5  or  $6  and  then  he  would  quit  and  with  his  wife  would  hie  to  the  races. 
Both  are  inveterate  pikers  or  betters  on  long  shots,  know  the  names  of  all  the 
horses,  Jockeys,  and  stablemen  at  the  tracks,  and  she  was  in  the  habit  of  offering 
to  sell  tips  to  her  neighbors.  This  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  their  hard 
luck,  but  again  the  union  is  the  hunchback  to  hang  this  jKJverty  on.  Out  in  the 
suburb  of  Maplewood  I  believe  from  1892  to  1897  this  man  lived  at  the  comer,  or 
next  to  the  corner,  of  Mariani  street  and  Wabantia  avenue,  and  within  a  radius 
of  1  mile  of  that  comer  there  is  not  one  man,  one  woman,  nor  a  child  that  has  one 

food  word  to  speak  for  this  man  or  his  wife.  This  is  the  character  they  have.  This 
have  got  from  these  people  there — the  butchers,  the  storekeepers,  the  saloon 
keepers,  the  barbers,  etc.  She  says  that  her  husband  has  not  earned  more  than 
$7  since  last  October.  Well,  that  is  common  enough.  I  can  find  lots  of  men  in 
g[Ood  standing  who  have  done  no  better  than  that;  plentv  of  men  in  my  organiza- 
tion who  have  done  no  better  than  that  since  last  October.  I  do  not  consider  I 
am  to  blame  for  that,  or  my  organization,  because  he  has  not  done  any  work. 
The  thing  is  whether  we  have  kept  him  from  doing  it.  There  is  a  paint  shop  in 
that  neighborhood  that  this  man  has  worked  for,  and  I  asked  him  if  the  union 
had  ever  interfered  with  this  man's  getting  work  there.  He  said , ' '  No;  the  union 
bothers  us  very  little  out  here;  it  is  seldom  we  hear  about  it."    I  said,  *'  Did  this 
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man  ever  claim  the  union  had  kept  him  from  work  there?"  He  said,  "No;  I  never 
heard  him  make  any  complaint.  The  same  thing  holds  good  with  all  the  rest  of 
them.  They  never  heard  him  make  any  complaints.  I  said,  **Why  don't  he  get 
work  ont  here?"  He  says,  **He  never  got  cross-eyed  trying  to  get  work."  He 
gave  me  that  story  that  when  he  got  $5  or  $6  he  went  to  play  the  bangtails,  the 
short  horses.  He  and  his  wife  went  off  and  played  the  races,  and  if  they  won 
they  were  all  right,  but  if  they  lost  I  suppose  they  had  to  starve.  The  place 
these  people  lived  in  is  a  suburb  of  Maplewood,  and  if  the  daily  jwipers  that  made 
such  a  pitiable  story  of  this  a  week  ago  would  send  a  representative  out  there  to 
interview  the  storekee];)ers,  meat  market  men,  barbers,  saloon  people,  and  even 
the  school  children,  they  would  find  this  is  a  very  mild  statement  of  the  fact. 
That  is  the  case,  and  it  the  i)apers  that  made  such  a  big  story  of  this  a  week 
ago  wished  to  send  anybody  out  there  these  people  will  give  them  their  names 
and  give  them  the  statement.  My  organization  is  not  interested  in  this.  In  fact, 
all  I  wish  to  do  is  to  refute  this  statement  of  Mrs.  Robb.  If  this  was  a  court  of 
justice  certainly  I  could  subpoena  these  x>eople  and  rebut  her  evidence. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  Sly  1900. 

TESTIMONY  OF  0.  E.  WOODBUET, 

President^  ( Carpenters'  District,  Council,  Chicago, 

The  subconmiission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  31,  1900,  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Mr.  Clarke  "presiding.  At  2.25  p.  m.  Mr.  O.  E.  Woodbury  was  sworn 
as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  you  name?— A.  O.  E.  Woodbury. 

Q.  Occupation? — A.  Carpenter. 

Q.  Any  official  relation  to  the  union? — A.  Yes,  president  of  the  carpenters'  dis- 
trict council,  Chicago. 

Q.  A  member  of  tne  building  trades  council?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  will  hear  your  statement. — A.  I  have  not  much  of  a  statement  to  make; 
I  am  here  by  instruction  of  the  organization.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in 
regard  to  the  present  trouble  between  the  building  trades  council  and  the  con- 
tractors, and  a  great  many  charges  and  countercharges  have  been  made  which  I 
think  both  sides  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off  for  not  making  after  it  is  all 
over.  There  has  been  nothing  accomplished  by  making  them.  There  has  been  by 
far  too  much  bitterness  in  this  whole  trouble  so  far,  and  by  far  too  much  newspaper 
meddling  and  misrepresentation.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  great  trouble  at 
the  present  time  is  not  that  we  have  a  building  trades  council  or  a  contractors'  coun- 
cil; rather,  perhaps,  that  both  of  these  organizations  have  not  got  as  much  control 
over  the  affiliated  bodies  as  they  ought  to  have.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  position 
here  of  saying  that  this  controversy  is  entirely  one  sided.  I  will  be  fair  enough  at 
all  times  to  say  that  I  believe  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question;  but  I  will  say 
unequivocally  that  I  believe  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  present  trouble.  I  sat 
here  yesterday  and  a  little  while  again  to-day,  and  I  have  read  the  papers  a  little — 
what  time  I  get;  X  have  been  very  busy  since  this  matter  came  up — and  I  find 
almost  invariably  that  the  contractors  go  on  the  stand  and  refer  to  this  matter  as 
a  strike.  This  is  not  a  strike;  it  is  a  lockout.  The  building  contractors  had 
signed  agreements  with  the  building  trades  organizations.  Some  of  them  ran 
until  the  1st  of  April.  I  believe  some  of  them  expired  in  May,  others  in  March — 
that  I  believe  ran  for  2  years.  When  this  controversy  first  came  up.  we  received 
a  communication  in  the  building  trades  council  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatimi  from 
the  contractors*  association,  an  organization  that  we  had  never  known  before; 
that  is,  in  having  any  dealing  with  it.  Those  agreements  had  not  yet  expired 
when  that  ultimatum  came  in,  that  on  a  certain  day,  if  we  did  not  comply  with 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  contractors'  council,  we  were  locked  out.  It  ddd  not 
create  the  best  of  feeling;  we  have  the  result  of  it  now.  I  am  satisfied,  if  at  the 
time  that  ultimatum  came  the  contractors  had  said,  We  have  certain  grievances 
against  certain  organizations,  and  before  we  sign  agreements  to  go  ahead  for  the 
ensuing  year  we  want  these  grievances  adjusted;  we  do  not  thmk  this  is  right 
with  tms  organization  or  that  is  right  with  that  organization;  let  us  get  together 
and  try  to  fix  these  matters  up  and  arbitrate  them — I  am  satisfied  it  could  have 
been  done.  But  that  was  not  the  spirit  displayed,  not  by  any  manner  of  means; 
and  of  course  when  that  came  into  our  organization  we  took  it  up  in  the  spirit  in 
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which  we  thought  it  was  given— the  district  oonncil  did,  and  the  affiliated  bodies, 
and  the  result  is  the  present  struggle — ^not  a  strike,  but  a  lockout. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  contractors  in  a  great  many  things  and  they  do  not 
agree  with  me;  but  as  a  man  and  as  a  representative  of  an  organization  I  am 
always  ready  and  willing  to  concede  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  and  my  expe- 
rience in  the  labor  movement  so  far  has  been  that  the  most  of  the  troubles  anse 
from  a  lack  of  that  feeling  between  employer  and  employee— the  recognition 
of  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  desire  to  try  to  get  together.  Most  of 
the  contractors  in  our  trade  that  I  have  had  any  talk  with  up  to  the  present  time 
have  told  me  that  they  had  nothing  against  the  carpenters*  organization  par- 
ticularly;  that  they  did  not  find  fault  with  the  scale  of  wases  we  had  adopted  for 
the  ensuing  year,  bein^  a  rise,  but  the  fault  that  they  foxmd  was  with  other 
organizations  in  the  building  trades  council,  and  the  fact  of  our  affiliation  with 
the  council  and  being  called  out  to  supx>ort  other  organizations. 

A  great  deal  of  misrepresentation  has  been  indulged  in  in  regard  to  the  laws 
and  methods  governing  the  building  trades  council  and  the  board  of  business 
agents  and  the  different  affiliated  bodies.  I  can  state  for  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  that  all  along  the  line,  from  our  constitutional  law 
to  the  law  of  our  district  council,  and  our  agreements  and  our  working  rules, 
they  are  all  made  by  a  referendum  vote.  The  local  unions  are  required  to  notify 
every  member  in  good  standing  that  at  a  certain  time  a  vote  will  be  taken  on  a 
certain  question.  These  votes  are  compiled,  and  the  laws  are  made  by  the 
majority  vote  of  the  trade. 

I,  as  a  business  agent,  occupy  a  salaried  position  for  the  organization,  which  is 
an  executive  position,  simply  to  execute  the  law  made  through  that  referendum 
vote,  formulated  first  in  our  council  and  sent  out  to  be  vot^  upon.  From  the 
statements  made  bvthe  newspapers  and  from  the  statements  made  by  contractors 
on  this  stand  or  elsewhere  the  impression  has  been  gained  that  the  business 
agent  has  unlimited  power;  that  the  business  a^nt  is  more  or  less  responsible 
for  all  these  troubles,  and  that  if  he  is  not  the  building  trades  cotmcil  is.  Now, 
the  laws  of  the  building  trades  council  are  made  in  a  wajr  similar  to  ours,  and  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  body  affiliated  with  the  council  whose  laws  are  made 
in  an^  other  manner  than  bjr  referendum.  I  am  ready  to  state  positively  that  in 
most  instances,  if  not  every  instance,  the  laws  of  the  labor  organizations  are  made 
by  referendum  vote;  first  formulated  by  a  committee  and  referred  to  the  organi- 
zation. Now,  it  would  not  make  any  difference  whether  I  agreed  with  that  law 
^ter  it  was  passed,  whether  I  thought  it  was  right  or  whether  I  thought  it  was 
wrong;  as  an  executive  officer  I  must  go  out  and  enforce  that  law  or  somebodv 
else  takes  my  position.  Like  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  dif- 
ferent States,  we  stand  by  the  majority  vote.  The  majority  rules  in  our  organi- 
zation, and  when  the  majority  makes  a  law  the  minority,  as  well  as  the  majority, 
must  live  tipto  the  law;  and  when  the  executive  officer  is  elected  he  is  simply  an 
executive  officer  and  he  makes  no  law.  I  could  cite  instances,  if  I  cared  to  go 
into  that,  where  I  assumed  responsibility  as  an  executive  officer  of  the  association 
I  belong  to,  in  opposing  the  law  and  in  running  the  risk  of  my  position  and  of  my 
salary,  simply  b^ause  I  thought  the  members  of  the  contractors'  council  in  this 
city  are  so  bitter  against  the  business  agent,  and  some  of  them  especially  against 
me;  where  I  have  taken  a  position  really  against  the  law,  ana  gone  into  our 
central  body  and  fought  it  out  and  convinced  them  that  they  were  wron§. 
Now,  we  get  no  credit  for  these  things.  We  are  not  entitled  to  any;  we  are  busi- 
ness agents. 

I  may  say  I  am  ready,  if  the  commission  desires  it,  to  place  in  their  hands 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Brotherhood,  the  by-laws  of  the  district  council 
of  Chicago  and  of  the  carpenters'  executive  council,  the  agreement  for  last  year, 
and  the  agreement  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  working  rules,  and  any  other 
information  they  want.  They  have  already  been  made  public  and  published 
in  the  new^apers,  and  have  been  given  to  the  newspapers  to  be  published. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  all  of  these  rules  you  speak  of  in  that  little  book 
in  your  nand?— A.  The  working  rules  are.  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  some  of 
the  working  rules  they  find  great  objections  to.  I  want  to  ei^lain  the  way  they 
are  made,  and  if  some  of  the  contractors  took  the  trouble  to  sit  down  and  think, 
or  to  reason  with  the  men  and  ask  them  why  these  rules  were  made,  they  i>erhap8 
would  not  find  some  of  the  fault  they  do.  These  rules,  most  of  them,  are  as 
much  for  theii  protection  as  for  ours.  For  instance,  here  is  one  rule  in  relation 
to  the  filing  and  grincHng  and  repair  of  tools  on  your  own  time.  It  has  always 
been  the  custom  in  the  carpentering  business,  as  far  back  as  anybody  has  any 
remembrance,  that  a  man  was  supposed  to  take  his  kit  on  the  job  in  good  condi- 
tion and  fit  to  work  with,  and  then  he  was  supposed  to  keep  them  in  repair  upon 
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the  boss's  time.  If  he  hTirt  his  saw  or  it  became  so  dnll  it  was  not  fit  to  work 
with,  and  was  not  fit  to  make  a  decent  joint,  he  was  supposed  to  go  and  file  it 
and  sharpen  it  and  pnt  it  in  condition  to  work  with.  Many  of  the  bosses  have 
taken  the  jwsition  within  the  last  few  years  that  we  shonld  do  that  on  our  own 
time.  That  is  sometimes,  especially  in  the  winter  s^^soi^N^i-^J  ^  impossible, 
nnless  yon  file  yonr  saw  on  Sunday,  and  a  great  many  neigh^^*^  '*"■  church 

members  might  object,  and  some  contractors  who  are  cl-  .-^i^-^ers,  and 

really  knew  you  filed  it  on  Sunday,  might  object,  too. 

They  also  find  fault  with  Rule  V  in  our  agreement — "Any  member  guilty  of 
excessive  work  or  rushing  on  any  job  shall  be  reported  and  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $5.  Any  foreman  using  abusive  language  to,  or  rushing  the  men  under 
his  sux)ervi8ion,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $10  and  ruled  off  the  job."  I  have 
noticed  references  to  that  rule  in  the  public  papers,  and  twice  I  have  met  with 
contractors  representing  the  carpenters  and  builders'  association  who  especially 
lay  great  stress  on  it.  It  has  now  been  in  effect,  1  guess,  about  2  years.  An 
investigation  will  show,  in  the  records  of  the  district  council,  there  has  never 
been  but  one  man  fined  under  the  rule  against  rushing  and  excessive  work,  and 
he  was  fined  simply  $5;  only  one  man — there  ought  to  have  been  a  great  many  more. 
What  brought  about  this  rule  is  the  system  that  has  been  in  effect  on  many  jobs, 
not  on  all  jobs;  all  contractors  are  not  alike.  They  hire  one  or  two  men  on  a  job 
who  are  young  athletic  men  and  far  above  the  average  in  physique  and  ability  to 
endure  a  very  hard  day's  work,  as  leaders,  that  set  tne  pace  for  the  other  men, 
and  the  man  who  does  not  come  pretty  nearly  up  to  the  pace  loses  his  job.  Ab  a 
rule  there  is  alwajrs  an  idle  surplus  of  labor  on  the  market,  and  by  that  system 
they  are  able  to  drive  the  men  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  capacity.  The  facts 
of  the  matter  are  that  some  of  our  men  in  the  last  10  or  12  years,  who  ought  to 
be  yonng  men  to-day,  have  grown  old  and  gray,  and  now  that  they  are  old  andgray 
the  contractors  whom  they  nave  workedf or  years  ago  do  not  any  of  them  want  titiem 
while  there  is  a  younger  man  on  the  market  who  looks  as  though  more  work 
could  be  got  out  of  him.  Hence  this  rule.  It  has  never  accomplished  the  purxxxse 
to  the  extent  that  it  ought  to,  while  it  has  probably  been  some  restraint  on  our 
members.  It  has  never  been  enforced  to  tne  extent  it  ought  to  be;  it  ought  to 
be  enforced  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is.  They  have  laid  great  stress  on  that  fact. 
1  just  merely  bring  this  up  to  show  why  this  rule  was  made.  I  do  not  blame  the 
contractor  any  more  than  I  blame  the  man.  The  blame  rests  in  the  system  under 
which  wjd  are  doing  business  and  under  which  we  live,  that  we  all  are  responsi- 
ble for. 

Thei^e  is  another  rule  here: 

"Art.  VI.  Any  foreman  or  timekeeper  who  steals  time  from  the  workmen  by 
calling  time  a  few  minutes  before  starting,  or  after  quitting  time,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $10." 

I  do  not  know  of  any  timekeeper  that  has  ever  been  fined,  but  I  know  a  whole 
lot  of  them  who  should  be.  They  find  very  much  fault  with  the  fact  that  we 
require  a  workinjf  foreman  himself  to  belong  to  the  union — ^not  the  superintend- 
ent but  the  working  foreman — the  man  that  has  the  right  to  use  tools  ijf  he  wants 
to.  I  have  worked  for  many  a  foreman  who  used  to  make  a  practice  of  stealing 
from  three  to  five  minutes  at  noon  and  at  night,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  in  the 
morning.  If  we  had  been  so  tyrannical  in  this  rule,  the  union  would  have  had 
many  of  these  foremen  fined.  We  have  never  done  it;  we  x)erhaps  ought  to. 
There  is  a  reason  why  these  rules  are  made,  but  there  is  no  contractor  that  has 
ever  yet  produced  a  case  where  the  union  has  so  controlled  the  foreman  on  his 
job  that  they  have  refused  him  the  right  to  be  a  representative  of  the  contractor 
and  look  after  his  interests.  The  only  case  they  can  point  to  in  that  regard  is  the 
Saturday  half  holiday.  Many  times  they  claim  the  foreman  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  on  the  job  Saturday  afternoon.  That  is  possibly  true.  I  said  in  starting 
out  we  did  not  claim  to  be  perfect.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  perfect,  but  outside 
of  that  I  have  failed  during  my  experience  in  the  organization  to  see  where  the 
union,  because  the  foreman  was  a  union  man,  has  interfered  with  his  right  to  be 
the  contractor's  representative. 

That  clause  in  our  rules  that  most  fault  is  found  with,  I  think,  is  the  last  one. 

"Art.  XI.  It  shall  be  competent  for  any  cari)enter  business  agent,  where  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  Article  lor  II  has  been  violated,  to  order  the  carpenters 
to  quit  work.  They  shall  be  given  an  immediate  hearing  before  a  committee  of 
any  five  carpenter  business  agents,  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and 
the  president  of  the  carpenters'  executive  council  to  be  the  chairman,  and  if  the 
evioence  shall  seem  sufficient  to  said  committee,  the  men  shall  be  ruled  off  the  job 
pending  their  trial  in  their  respective  organizations." 

This  is  not  a  trial  committee  that  has  the  power  to  fine  a  man,  but  it  does  have 
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the  i)ower  to  rule  him  off  the  job  if  the  evidence  is  sufficient.  I  have  never  yet 
heard  a  contractor,  in  finding  fault  with  that  rule  in  the  public  papers  or  any- 
where else,  give  us  the  credit  of  putting  the  rule  there.  Tliat  was  ror  them  the 
same  protection  that  it  is  for  us.  It  is  a  fact  we  have  had  some  contractors  who 
were  of  the  caliber  of  men  that  would  sign  an  agreement  and  would  not  keep  it. 
It  is  also  a  frfaBhT' f  have  had  some  members  of  our  organization  who  were 
willing  to  work  below  the  scale  of  wages,  or  perhaps  rebate  or  something  of  that 
Idnd.  It  is  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  members  of  our  own  organization 
that  this  man  who  does  this  should  be  disciplined,  but  it  is  due  to  the  contractor 
who  has  signed  our  agreement  and  has  lived  up  to  it  honestly  and  honorably 
and  paid  the  scale  of  wages  that  we  discipline  that  contractor  who  is  not  doing 
it,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  figure  on  an  equal  basis  when  they  go  into  an 
architect's  office  and  figure  on  a  set  of  plans.  They  never  give  us  any  credit  for 
it,  but  it  is  true,  and  I  believe  any  man  of  common  sense  can  see  it.  I  was  busine^ 
agent  this  last  time  since  July,  and  I  have  had  a  stack  of  envelopes  that  high  [indi- 
cating] ,  probably  40  or  50,  that  give  us  individual  cases  of  contractors  who  nave 
been  caught  at  this  work  and  their  men  ruled  off  the  job.  These  charges  are  pre- 
ferred against  the  members  in  our  organization,  and  if  they  are  found  guilty  by  the 
committee  of  five,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  council  sustains  a  finding  of  the 
committee,  then  they  are  fined  in  our  organization.  They  say  to  that  contractor, 
you  agreed  to  pay  421  cents  an  hour,  but  you  paid  these  men  off  at  35  cents.  You 
have  shown  that  you  are  not  a  man  of  your  word.  We  must  discipline  you,  and 
in  order  to  discipline  our  members,  you  pay  the  difference  between  35  cents  an 
hour  and  the  42  ^  cents  an  hour  you  signed  for.  Some  of  them  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  goes  to  the  business  agent.  That  money  is  collected  and  is  paid 
to  the  man  who  earns  it.  Ho  may  be  fined,  but  that  money  is  jwiid  to  him  ju»t 
the  same,  whether  ho  has  been  violating  our  rules  or  not.  When  we  make  the 
contractor  pay  it  it  goes  to  the  man  it  l)elong8  to.  Then  we  say  to  the  contractor, 
we  can  not  trust  you  any  longer.  If  you  want  to  employ  our  members 
there  is  no  agreement  between  us  now.  We  will  send  you  the  men  to  do  the 
work.  If  these  men  are  not  g(X)d  men  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them.  If  they  are 
not  good  mechanics,  discharge  them.  If  they  do  not  do  a  good  day's  work,  dis- 
charge them,  and  we  will  send  you  more  men,  but  we  will  not  send  you  any  men 
but  such  as  wo  know  are  men  you  can  not  tamper  with.  It  is  done  to  protect  the 
contractor  as  well  as  to  protect  us.  That  is  the  reason  I  bring  it  up,  to  explain 
that  then  wo  deal  witli  tho  m(  n  after  we  have  done  that.  I  have  had  quite  a  num- 
ber of  contractors  since  last  July  como  to  me  that  have  been  caught  at  that  very 
business  and  tell  me,  *'  Woodbury,  I  got  the  best  gang  of  men  tcPday  that  I  ever 
had  working  on  any  jjob.  I  can  make  more  money  on  these  men  at  the  wages  I 
am  paying  them — union  wages — than  I  could  out  of  the  men  that  I  was  working 
below  the  scale.*'  Every  one  of  these  contractors  would  have  taken  his  solemn 
oath,  and  some  of  them  offered  to  make  an  affidavit  at  the  time  when  they  were 
caught,  that  they  were  jmying  the  wages,  and  yet  they  come  and  admit  afterwards 
that  they  were  not. 

Wo  have  more  discipline  over  our  members  since  we  adopted  this  rule  than 
we  ever  had  before.  There  have  t)een  more  contractors  in  this  city  paying  the 
wages  who  never  did  before.  Undoubtedly  some  of  them  have  not  been  caught. 
But  I  notice  one  thine,  that  some  of  them  who  have  been  caught  are  very  sore  and 
very  bitter  in  this  fight. 

Years  ago  the  carpenters'  business  agents  were  paid  a  salary  by  the  council  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  agreement  with  the  cari)enters'  association  to  work  for 
nobody  but  members  of  that  association.  Men  were  driven  into  that  association 
against  their  will,  and  I  have  never  talked  with  any  of  them  since  on  general 
topics  in  relation  to  their  organization  or  carpenter  work,  but  they  have  taken 
occasion  to  remind  me  of  that;  and  I  notice  to-day  that  some  of  those  same  men 
are  very  active  against  the  building  trades  council  and  the  carpenters'  organi- 
zation, and  are  very  good  members  of  the  contractors'  council.  I  am  glaa  we 
have  succeeded  in  making  union  men  of  them.  I  nope  the  contractors  appreci- 
ate that  fact,  for  they  never  did  spend  a  cent  to  build  up  an  organization  of  their 
own.  Twice  in  my  experience  in  this  city,  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
organization  of  carpenters,  tho  imion  has  made  an  agreement  with  the  builders' 
association  to  work  for  nobody  except  them;  once  with  a  sort  of  a  proviso  that  was 
agreed  upon  by  tlie  joint  arbitration  committee.  Twice  when  we  started  in 
they  had  scarcely  the  remnant  of  an  organization.  The  last  time,  according  to 
their  own  books,  they  had  something  like  45  per  cent;  perhaps,  if  their  dues  were 
paid  they  would  not  nave  so  many,  but  they  claimed  that.  A  year  later  or  so 
they  had  440  or  450  members,  and  the  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  to  us,  and  the 
result  was  a  general  strike;  and  anything  I  believe  that  all  parties  concerned  had 
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agreed  to  did  not  last  but  a  few  days.  It  showed  the  resiilt  of  the  organization 
of  carpenters  building  up  the  organization  of  contractors  for  them. 

These  are  the  main  thmgs  I  care  to  mention  here.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into 
these  things  in  detail.  I  should  not  want  i)ersonally  to  come  in  here  and  give 
some  of  the  evidence  and  testimony  that  some  of  the  contractors  have  given, 
lowing  that  it  is  absolutely  untrue;  and  they  come  here  and  state  it,  and  know 
it  is  un&ue.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  ri^ht,  and  it  is  no  credit  to  me,  if  some- 
body says  a  mean  thing,  to  say  a  meaner  thing.  I  do  not  desire  to  do  things  in 
tiiat  spirit  at  all,  and  I  think  if  that  spirit  had  been  cut  out  all  along  the  line 
since  this  trouble  started,  matters  would  not  have  been  so  serious  as  they  are 
now.  However,  I  do  not  think  they  are  so  serious  now,  but  a  settlement  of  some 
kind  could  be  reached  if  those  who  are  saying  that  the  other  fellow  is  arbitrary 
would  not  be  a  great  deal  more  arbitrary  themselves. 

I  believe  something  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  strike  on  the  job  of  A.  R.  Clark 
some  time  ago.  I  do  not  just  remember  what  it  was — only  by  hearsay  I  got  it. 
My  understanding  and  recollection  of  that  strike  is  that  it  was  first  called  on 
account  of  the  grievances  of  the  laborers  on  that  job,  hod  carriers  and  building 
laborers'  union.  For  a  long,  long  time  the  contractors  and  builders'  association  had 
been  importuning  our  representatives  to  drive  Mr.  A.  R.  Clark  into  their  associa- 
tion. We  had  refused  to  do  it  up  to  that  time,  but  they  succeeded  in  getting  us  at 
that  time  to  consent  to  hold  that  strike  on  that  we  had  called  for  the  laborers  until 
such  time  as  Mr.  dark  went  into  their  association,  and  that  was  done.  That  is 
all  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  that. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  minute  that  a  good  many  of  the  contractors  are  not  honest 
in  their  opinion,  but  I  know  that  the  sentiments  of  a  great  many  of  the  old-time 
contractors  and  the  members  of  the  council  have  been  for  years  that  the  journey- 
man has  no  business  to  be  anything  but  a  journeyman,  and  that  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  work  for  the  owner  or  anybody  else  but  a  contractor;  that  if  a  gentleman 
who  has  an  office  down  town  wants  some  drawers  eased  up  in  his  desk,  or  a  door 
eased  up,  or  something  of  that  kind,  our  coimcil  should  not  send  anyone  over 
there  to  do  it.  Our  members  ought  not  to  do  it.  That  has  not  been  done  yet,  and 
it  has  never  been  demonstrated  of  our  constitution  that  it  ouerht  to  be  done.  In 
fact,  there  are  a  great  many  of  our  members  who  believe  that  the  old  way  of 
doing  work  gives  better  satisfaction  to  the  owner  and  better  satisfaction  to  the 
journeyman  than  the  present  contract  system.  While  they  are  making  no  fight 
on  the  contract  system,  they  have  never  taken  the  position,  and  personally  I  hope 
they  never  will,  that  all  work  must  be  done  by  contractors.  We  believe  that  the 
owner  would  get  a  far  better  job,  as  a  rule,  done  by  the  day,  and  we  believe  that 
as  a  rule  the  men  would  get  at  least  just  as  good  treatment.  We  have  always  been 
opposed  to  deals  between  material  men  and  contractors  that  must  be  enforced, 
and  can  only  be  enforced,  by  the  aid  and  strength  of  the  union.  It  is  only  two 
or  three  years  ago  that  the  carpenters'  district  council  balked  on  a  proposition  for 
a  four-cornered  agreement  between  the  contractors  and  builders'  association  and 
the  middlemen's  club  on  one  side  and  the  amalgamated  woodworkers — ^those  are 
the  men  who  work  in  the  mills  and  get  out  the  finishings  for  the  buildings — and 
the  carpenters  on  the  other  side — men  who  are  the  producers.  It  fell  through,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  middlemen  have  been  stirred  np  about  it  since,  and  a  great 
many  of  our  people  have  been  stirred  up.  We  still  believe  we  were  right  at  that 
time  in  not  taring  any  such  stand.  If  the  contractors  themselves  make  agree- 
ments with  the  material  men  and  by  the  strength  of  their  own  organization  carry 
them  out,  we  have  no  particular  fault  to  fimd,  but  we  have  always  taken  the 
I)osition  we  would  not  aid  them  in  doing  it.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  I  care 
to  state. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Some  questions  have  been  handed  me  to  ask  you;  I  will 
ask  them  in  their  order:  **  Did  not  you,  or  the  building  trades  council,  receive 
an  invitation  to  arbitrate  on  Septemoer  13  last? — A.  I  am  not  positive  about  the 
date,  but  I  think  they  did;  but  let  me  qualify  that;  that  was  the  time  I  spoke  of — 
September  12  last — to  arbitrate  what?  Our  contractors  had  signed  an  agreement 
to  run  to  the  1st  of  April,  some  of  them;  until  the  1st  of  March,  others;  and  the 
Ist  of  May,  others;  and  as  I  said  before,  they  were  to  run  for  2  years,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken;  I  think  three  of  them  ran  for  3  years.  We  considered  at  that  time 
that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  Wo  have  been  willing,  I  believe— I  know 
that  I  should,  as  a  representative  of  our  trade,  and  I  am  satisfied  our  trade 
would — and  I  beUeve  that  every  other  trade  would  have  been  willing  to  arbitrate 
any  of  the  grievances  they  had  against  any  of  the  organizations  in  the  building 
trades  council,  to  take  effect  after  this  agreement  had  expired,  before  new 
agreements  were  made. 

As  I  said  before,  I  believe  it  is  not  the  fact  of  our  having  the  building  trades 
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council  that  is  the  worst  of  it,  but  it  is  the  fact  possibly  that  the  building  trades 
council  does  not  assume  as  much  power  over  the  affiliated  bodies  as  it  ought  to. 
It  is  an  old  saving  that  "  The  only  wa^  to  find  out  whether  a  law  is  a  bad  law  is 
to  enf orC'e  it.  *  If  we  have  anything  in  the  building  trades  council  that  is  a 
detriment  to  the  contractor,  it  certainly  must  be  a  detriment  to  the  other  organ- 
izations in  that  council,  and  when  we  find  it  out,  and  a  new  agreement  is  to  be 
made,  it  will  be  eradicated.  None  of  the  things  that  fault  has  oeen  found  with 
have  ever  been  indorsed  by  the  building  trades  council;  none  of  them;  and  I  do 
not  know  of  a  slarike  that  has  occurred  to  enforce  them  outside  of  the  trade  itself. 
They  were  not  backed  up  in  the  enforcement  of  those  things  by  other  organiza- 
tions, to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkb.)  The  next  question  is,  **  Why  did  you  and  two  others  not 
sign  me  agreement  formulated  December  29?  *'— A.  I  could  make  quite  a  long 
answer  to  that.  There  were  several  different  reasons.  The  main  reason  was,  it 
was  some  time  after  these  committees  were  appointed  before  they  appointed  the 
joint  committee;  and  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  American  Federation  oi  Labor,  rep- 
resenting our  general  organization  as  one  of  the  delesates  at  large,  and  felt  it  my 
duty  to  go  to  Detroit  and  attend  that  convention.  I  did  everything  that  lay  in 
my  power  to  get  a  meeting  of  that  committee  before  I  went  away,  but  the  meet- 
ing was  not  called,  and  after  I  got  back  I  was  considerably  dissatisfied  with  mat- 
ters so  far  as  they  had  gone.  I  attended  two  meetings  of  that  conference.  Our 
organization  did  not  agree  with  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  was  on  account  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  our  organization,  in  our  central  body,  that  I  did  not  si|pi 
that  agreement,  and  did  not  go  near  there  ajo^n.  It  has  been  said  by  a  promi- 
nent contractor— it  ought  to  be  beneath  his  dignity  as  a  business  man  and  a  gen- 
tleman to  say  it — ^backed  up  by  another  man — I  have  got  three  or  four  witnesses 
to  prove  it  is  not  true — ^that  when  he  asked  me  why  I  did  not  sign  that  agreement 
I  told  him  it  was  none  of  his  business.  There  is  no  contractor  that  ever  did  busi- 
ness with  me  that  ever  got  any  such  answer  as  that  from  me.  I  have  alwa3rs 
tried  to  be  a  gentleman.  My  mother  taught  me  that.  I  told  the  gentleman  that 
I  was  not  making  explanations  now.    Those  were  the  words  I  usea. 

Q.  Was  this  agreement  referred  to  your  members  for  a  referendum  vote?  If 
so,  did  your  members  vote  on  it,  and  if  not,  why  not? — A.  It  was  not  referred  to 
them  for  a  referendum  vote  simply  because  of  what  I  stated.  Our  organization 
took  the  position  from  first  to  last  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  committee 
to  meet  nor  anything  at  that  time  to  arbitrate.  Their  agreement  had  been  sigped 
up  to  the  1st  of  April.  We  were  willing  to  arbitrate  any  grievance  that  might 
come  after  that.  The  men  who  were  finding  fault  with  other  trades  at  that  tune 
were  not  finding  any  fault  with  our  trade.  At  the  close  of  the  World's  Fair  rush, 
after  the  World's  Fair  was  built  and  the  city  of  Chicago  was  left  with  a  large 
idle  surplus  of  labor  on  its  market  and  the  contractors  of  this  city  were  able  to 
get  labor  cheap,  we  had  a  2-year8'  agreement  signed  up  for  40  cents  an  hour.  At 
that  time  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  the  first  year,  going  on  towso^ 
fall,  and  the  caii>enters  and  builders*  association  communicated  with  our  organi- 
zation, and  demanded  an  arbitration  on  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  wages  to 
85  cents  an  hour,  in  the  face  of  the  2-years*  agreement  that  was  signed  by  those 
two  organizations.  We  consented  to  arbitrate  that  question.  The  agreement  ran 
for  another  year,  and  the  arbitration  was  decided  against  us.  The  representative 
of  the  contractors  stood  for  a  reduction,  and  the  gentleman  that  we  chose  stood 
against  that  and  made  a  minority  report  against  it.  A  prominent  banker  in  the 
city,  who  was  the  third  gentleman  chosen,  stood  with  the  contractors*  side,  and 
they  reduced  our  wages  from  40  cents  an  hour  to  85  cents  an  hour,  and  we  stood 
by  that.  Now,  then,  we  had  nothing  to  arbitrate  then,  but  we  submitted  to 
arbitration  and  afterwards  lived  up  to  the  decision.  We  did  not  see  that  we  had 
anytiiing  to  arbitrate  when  this  mtimatum  was  sent,  and  not  only  that,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  that  ultimatum  all  the  way  through  not  only  nettled 
the  membership  of  the  carpenters,  but  it  nettled  the  membership  of  all  the  build- 
ing trades.    It  was  very  positive. 

Q.  Did  the  contractors  have  any  hand  in  preparing  the  a^eement  with  your 
association  other  than  to  sign  it? — ^A.  In  preparing  the  individual  agreements  we 
are  working  under  now? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  is  referred  to. — A.  I  think  that  is  what  is  referred  to. 
They  did  not.  We  prepared  the  agreement.  There  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  state. 
I  am  informed  by  Secretary  Davis  that  the  agreement  that  is  spoken  of,  that  was 
formulated  by  this  joint  committee  that  you  referred  to  a  while  ago,  was  sent  out 
to  every  organization  affiliated  with  the  council.  Here  is  the  ultmiatum;  here  is 
one  clause  m  the  ultimatum  that  was  sent  out,  and  this  clause  was  a  violation  of 
our  agreement,  and  many  of  the  agreements  that  had  been  signed,  where  it  says 
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time  and  a  half  will  be  allowed  for  oyeridme.  The  agreement  signed  was  for 
double  time. 

Q.  Do  you  not  set  a  pace  to  suit  the  inferior  workman  and  compel  the  sax)erior 
workman  to  limit  his  work  accordingly? — ^A.  No;  we  set  a  minimnm  rate  of 
wages  for  the  poorer  grade  of  mechanics,  and  the  contractor  is  sapx>oeed  to  grade 
the  men  from  that  wage  up.  We  say,  You  can  not  go  below,  but  you  may  go  up. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  has  oeen  this:  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  grad- 
ing carpenters*  wages,  but  when  you  come  to  grade  carpenters*  wagcMs,  and  do  it 
justly,  you  have  got  a  big  job  on  your  hands,  a  job  that  an  organization  that  has 
grown  within  the  last  10  or  15  years  from  30,000  members  up  to  57,000  members 
has  been  discussing  all  these  years;  and  not  only  our  organization,  but  others; 
and  we  can  not  conceive  of  any  fairer  scale  of  wages  than  to  set  a  minimum  scale 
of  wages  and  leave  it  to  the  contractor  to  grade  up  from  that.  The  result  of  it  is 
that  when  times  are  good,  and  there  is  employment  for  all,  the  better  mechanic, 
if  he  is  willing  to  demand  it,  is  very  apt  to  get  a  little  more  than  the  minimum 
rate  of  wa^es;  in  fact,  I  know  of  some  contractors  in  Chicago  who  during  ttie 
World's  Fail  were  bidding  for  the  other  fellow's  men  and  offering  10, 15,  and  20 
cents  an  hour  more  than  he  was  paying.  That  was  competition,  and  that  was  the 
benefit  of  the  minimum  scale  of  wages.  When  times  are  a  little  bit  slack,  natu- 
rally the  better  mechanic  is  employed  more  steadily  than  the  x)oorer  mechanics. 
Those  are  things  which  we  can  not  control;  they  come  along  in  the  natural  course 
of  events.  We  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  control  that,  and  we  can  not  find  any 
fairer  scale  of  wages  to  set  than  the  minimum  scale. 

Q.  Were  not  those  rules  of  which  you  have  testified  put  in  force  after  the  agree- 
ment was  signed?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  may  have  been,  possibly,  after 
the  first  individual  agreement  was  signed.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  But  those 
rules  have  been  enforced,  with  very  few  changes,  for  the  last  2  years.  They  are 
enforced  now,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  those 
rules  that  is  a  violation  of  the  agreement. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Sullivan  made  a  proposition  before  the  arbitration 
committee,  held  in  December,  that  they  would  only  work  for  the  contractors' 
associations  if  they  would  withdraw  the  ultimatum  issued  November  17? — ^A.  It 
is  a  fact  that  he  submitted  a  question  in  writing,  which  was  a  leading  one;  and  the 
contractors  thought  enough  of  it  to  run  that  coinmittee  together  into  another  room 
and  confer,  and  afterwards  they  came  back  and  they  said  the  question  was  one  of 
such  ^eat  moment  that  they  considered  they  would  have  to  bring  it  before  their 
council  before  they  could  give  an  answer.  It  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  question, 
and  not  a  proposition;  it  was  a  leading  question,  put  for  a  purx>08e. 

O.  Was  there  any  agreement  with  the  masons  and  laborers?— A.  At  that  time? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  time  is  referred  to. — ^A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  was,  with  the  exception  that  the  building  trades  council  had  abrogated  one 
clause  of  the  agreement,  which,  I  suppose  you  might  say,  virtually  Mlled  the 
agreement  with  the  hod  carriers,  because  the  agreement  had  been  broken  between 
the  bricklayers'  union  and  the  masons  and  builders'  association.  The  bricklayers 
and  hod  carriers  working  together,  and  the  hod  carriers  upholding  the  rule  to 
work  for  nobody  but  the  masons  and  bricklayers'  association,  the  bricklayers 
being  outside  of  that  rule  and  f^n*^ii^ei^t  with  the  association,  the  one  that  bad 
been  broken,  with  the  right  to  work  for  anyone  outside,  it  placed  the  bricklayers 
in  a  position  where  they  were  unable  to  make  a  settlement  on  a  job  with  the  nod 
earners,  and  it  placed  the  other  trades  in  a  position  where  the  bricklayers  got 
into  that  difficulty,  and  the  hod  carriers  said  they  would  network  for  them  unless 
they  belonged  to  the  masons  and  builders*  association.  It  placed  every  trade  in 
that  council  where  they  would  stand  by  the  hod  carriers'  agreement,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  abrogate  that  for  the  best  interests  of  all  jMuiies  concerned. 
The  agreement  has  been  broken  between  the  mason  builders  and  the  bricklayers; 
and  as  the  bricklayers  and  hod  carriers  work  together,  if  that  agreement  was 
carried  out  it  would  work  for  the  detriment  of  every  organization  in  the  council. 
It  caused  a  number  of  strikes  and  the  shutting  down  of  a  number  of  jobs,  and 
hence  the  council  abrogated  it. 

Q.  Did  not  the  agreement  provide  for  arbitration?— A.  The  laborers'  agree- 
ment? I  am  not  sure,  but  I  tibink  it  did.  I  understand  that  by  a  joint  under- 
standing between  the  masons  and  builders*  association  and  the  hod  carriers  that 
clause  was  allowed  to  be  set  aside,  with  the  understanding  that  the  rule  would 
be  observed;  agreeing  that  the  wages  and  hours  and  the  rules  of  the  hod  carriers 
should  be  observed  on  the  job,  but  they  would  not  insist  on  that  clause  being 
observed. 

Q.  Tou  stated  that  after  a  continued  strike  you  forced  Mr.  Clarke  to  join  the 
contractors*  association.— A.  I  did  not  say  I  aid;  I  said  our  organization,  the 
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representatiyes  of  our  organization  and  of  the  other  trades   in  the  building 
trades*  council. 

Q.  Was  that  case  taken  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  there  ordered  off  as  an  nnfair 
stnke?— A.  No. 

Q.  Against  Mr.  Clarke? — ^A.  No.  The  char^^  that  had  been  preferred  affainst 
some  of  the  men  nnder  the  laws  of  our  organization  were  taken  to  Philadelphia, 
but  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Clarke's  case  at  all. 

Q.  Was  his  case  acted  on  at  aU? — A.  Philadelphia  has  never  taken  the  stand  to 
order  a  strike  off  in  Chicago,  to  my  knowledge;  they  conld  not;  it  would  have  no 
legal  force.  Our  agreements,  working  rules,  by-laws,  and  the  like  of  that,  espe- 
ciallv  the  by-laws  made  to  ^vem  the  council  here,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
brotherhood,  must  be  submitted  to  the  general  executive  committee  before  they 
become  lawful,  after  a  referendum  vote;  and  they  have  never  taken  an  arbitrary 
stand  in  local  matters,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  telling  us  that 
such  and  such  a  strike  that  was  on  was  declared  off  by  the  general  executive 
board. 

Q.  Was  his  case  acted  on  at  Philadelphia? — A.  Why,  in  relation  to  these  men 
I  believe  there  was  an  appeal;  when  the  men  were  tried  I  believe  there  was  an 
appeal  to  the  general  executive  board,  and  I  believe  the  appeal  was  sustained.  I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  point  in  the  case,  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  clearly 
a  matter  between  the  members  of  our  organization  and  the  organization;  it  was 
a  matter  that  did  not  affect  Mr.  Clarke  at  all,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the 
ordering  of  Mr.  Clarke's  strike  off,  or  the  strike  on  Mr.  Clarke's  job. 

Q.  who  took  the  appeal?— A.  The  members  who  had  charges  preferred  against 
them;  they  were  the  only  people  that  could  take  it. 

Q.  Was  not  that  virtually  an  api>eal  taken  by  Mr.  Clarke  through  those  mem- 
bers?— A.  I  should  not  so  interpret  it;  no. 

Q.  If  the  apx>eal  was  sustained  did  not  that  sustain  Mr.  Clarke's  contention? — 
A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  asking  some  questions  which  I  had  in  mind  I 
am  requested  to  ask  you,  did  Mr.  Clarke  sign  a  joint  agreement  or  join  the 
masons*  association,  to  your  knowledge? — ^A.  I  could  not  swear  X)ositively  jwint 
blank,  but  I  think  he  did  not.  I  think  that  the  record  in  the  district  office  will 
show  if  he  did  become  a  member  of  the  association.  He  did  not  have  to  sign 
the  agreement  at  that  time.  We  were  doing  business  with  the  association,  and  the 
arbitration  committee  of  the  association,  together  with  our  joint  arbitration  com- 
mittee, had  signed  the  agreement  that  was  supposed  to  be  binding  on  their  organ 
ization  and  ours.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Clarke  went  into  that  association 
and  became  a  member  of  it.  Of  course  he  did  not  sign  the  agreement,  because 
we  were  not  asking  any  of  the  men  to  sign  the  agreement  at  that  time.  It  was 
the  association  that  signed  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Falkenau  confessed  here  the  other  night  that  he  had  had  experience  in 
the  matter  of,  you  might  say,  buying  settlements  of  strikes  and  troubles  from  the 
delegates  or  business  agents.  Have  you  any  knowledge  confirmatory  of  Mr. 
Falkenau 's  confession?— A.  No;  I  have  not,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cases 
I  do  not  care  to  mention.  There  are  one  or  two  cases  where  the  business  agent 
was  caught  at  a  little  trick  of  that  kind,  and  he  very  soon  ceased  to  be  business 
agent;  but  if  there  is  the  amount  of  truth  in  the  statement  that  some  of  the  con- 
tractors would  lead  the  general  public  to  believe,  that  all  business  agents  are  for 
sale,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in  my  estimation  there  is  only  one  reason  why  it  has  not 
come  out,  and  that  resides  in  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  the  bribe  giver  is 
looked  upon  as  being  pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  the  bribe  taker,  and  the  man  who 
gives  the  bribe,  as  a  rule,  has  a  business  reputation,  and  he  doesnt  want  to  go 
out  and  admit  to  the  public  that  he  has  bribed  a  man  to  do  a  dishonorable  act 
against  the  interest  of  the  or^nization  that  pays  him  a  salary  to  enforce  the 
agreement.  If  there  is  anythmg  in  this  statement  I  am  satisfied  that  is  the 
only  reason  why  it  did  not  come  out.  Personally  I  should  be  glad,  if  there  is 
anything  in  these  statements,  to  see  them  come  out.  I  can  not  say  jwsitively, 
although  I  don't  want  to  state  the  gentleman's  name,  for  it  is  very  easy  to  get 
into  names  in  these  matters,  and  you  nave  to  prove  what  you  say,  and  after  it  is 
all  done,  especially  when  you  are  talking  of  past  history,  it  has  not  done  any 
good.  I  had  a  ten-dollar  note  put  into  my  hands  once  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a 
superintepdent  for  a  prominent  construction  firm  in  this  city.  It  happened  that 
a  very  little  gi'ievance  was  on  the  job,  and  he  very  diplomatically  placed  it  in  my 
hands  and  informed  me  that  that  was  the  appreciation  of  the  company  for  doing 
the  business  with  the  gentleman.    But  he  took  it  back. 

Q.  You  forced  him  to  take  it  back? — A.  I  certainly  did,  and  if  he  had  not  taken 
it  back  he  and  I  would  have  gone  to  the  floor  together  right  quick. 
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There  is  another  thing  I  came  pretty  near  forgetting,  to  which  I  understand 
some  reference  has  been  made. 

Q.  I  have  a  few  more  questions  to  ask.  I  will  wait  if  you  care  to  go  ahead  with 
another  matter. — A.  Go  ahead.    I  had  rather  answer  the  questions  first. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  hope  or  chance  of  settling  this  diflBculty  while 
the  ultimatum  of  the  master  contractors  stands? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  they  are  very  largely  responsible  for  the  industrial 
depression  which  stares  Chicago  in  the  face,  and  perhaps  widespread  ruin  that 
will  result  from  a  continuance  to  the  bitter  end  of  this  struggle? — ^A.  I  do.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  are  wholly  resjwnsible.  I  do  not  say  that  the  building  trades 
council  and  some  of  the  affiliated  bodies  have  no  faults  in  this  matter.  But  I 
believe  the  contractors  in  this  city,  aided  by  the  public  press,  are  a  great  deal  more 
responsible.  And  if  there  ever  was  a  wicked  conspiracy  against  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  industries  of  Chicago  it  is  this  news- 
paper conspiracy,  together  with  the  contractors  and  material  men,  in  this  struggle 
to-day.  While  we  may  be  partially  responsible  for  it,  I  believe  there  was  no 
necessity  for  having  it  assume  its  present  condition  or  position,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  necessity  for  its  contmuing  a  great  while  longer,  except  from  the  fact 
that  they  claim  that  the  building  trades  council  has  got  to  be  dissolved  before  a  set- 
tlement can  be  made.  We  have  never  made  a  claim  that  the  contractors'  council 
had  to  be  dissolved ;  we  do  not  ask  them  to  dissolve .  I  am  satisfied  the  contractors' 
council  should  live.  I  believe  the  lessons  taught  in  this  contest  will  result  in  great 
good  to  both  sides  of  this  controversy.  In  fact,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  contract- 
ors' council  lives  they  will  profit  by  the  exi)erience.  and  I  almost  know  the  building 
trades  will. 

Q.  Is  the  membership  of  your  union  heartily  loyal  in  this  strike  or  lockout, 
whatever  you  call  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  that  has  broken  away  so 
far.  I  know  of  some  exmembers  of  our  organization  who  have  been  caught 
violating  our  rules,  and  fined,  and  have  not  paid  up,  who  are  working — a  few  of 
them,  not  many;  I  know  some  of  them  who  are  not  working,  even  though  they 
have  not  jmid  their  fines  and  are  not  members  of  the  organization.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  breaks  in  our  ranks  so  far. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  P.  G.  McGuire  or  the  executive  council  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion any  authority  to  call  you  out  from  affiliation  with  the  Chicago  Building 
Trades  Council?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  they  any  authority  to  expel  you  from  the  national  organization? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  If  they  should  demand  of  you  to  go  out,  and  you  refused? — A.  Subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  general  convention.  That  approval  comes  to  the  organiza- 
tion by  referendum. 

Q.  Go  to  a  referendum,  would  it  ? — A.  Not  in  the  matter  of  expulsion.  I  will 
take  that  back.  But  it  would  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  general  convention; 
and  in  all  my  knowledge  of  the  organization  I  can  not  remember  of  a  case  where 
the  general  organization  or  general  executive  board  have  done  that  in  regard  to 
any  matter  of  this  kind.  I  taiow  where  they  have  expelled  organizations  for  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution,  where  it  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  constitution,  and 
they  absolutely  refused  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  general  executive  board, 
and  they  have  afterwards  come  before  the  convention  and  were  sustained.  But 
I  know  of  no  case  similar  to  the  one  you  have  mentioned,  where  it  was  ever 
brought  before  our  board,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  matter  that  our  board  would 
attempt  to  take  tip  for  a  minute. 

Q.  Do  not  the  officers  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  maintain 
that  the  foreman  should  not  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union,  as  expressed 
by  Mr.  P.  J.  McGuire,  its  secretary? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
discussed  that  point  with  Mr.  McGuire;  and  even  though  it  was  Mr.  McGuire's 
opinion,  it  would  simply  be  Mr.  McGuire's  opinion.  It  would  not  necessarily  be 
law  in  ttie  organization  because  it  was  Brother  McGuire's  oinnion.  It  is  a  matter 
that  the  general  organization  has  never  attempted  to  dictate  to  any  city  or  any  dis- 
trict council  in.  They  have  not  that  authority.  The  district  coimcil  makes  its  own 
trade  rules,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  if  there  is  nothing  in 
those  trade  rules  that  violates  the  constitution  of  the  United  Brotherhood,  it  is  a 
matter  over  which  the  general  officers  have  no  jurisdiction,  unless  they  are  called 
in  to  decide  a  point  of  law. 

Q.  Did  your  union  at  any  time  forbid  the  use  of  the  patent  miter  box,  or  the 
mortising  machine,  in  a  building? — A.  I  think  they  vetoed  the  use  of  the  patent 
miter  box;  but  I  will  tell  you  why  they  did  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  carpenter 
that  lugs  a  kit  that  he  usually  has  to  lug  from  job  to  job  has  got  enough  to  carry 
without  lugging  an  iron  miter  box;  but  not  only  that,  they  are  ajv'ery  expensive 
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luxury,  and  the  carpenter's  kit  is  a  very  expensive  kit  anyway,  and  he  rtms  a 
great  risk  of  losing  it.  A  great  many  carpenters  from  time  to  time  go  home  at 
night  and  leave  the  kit  worth  from  $25  to  $40  on  the  job,  and  ro  in  the  morning 
back  to  work  and  find  that  somebody  has  broken  into  the  building  or  the  lockup 
shed  and  stolen  their  tools,  and  they  find  themselves  without  a  tool  to  work  with; 
and  if  they  haven't  got  a  bank  account,  and  mighty  few  of  them  have,  they  wiU 
not  have  any  money  to  put  into  new  tools.  The  iron  miter  box  simply  increases 
your  kit,  and  adds  more  weight  to  it,  and  more  expense  to  it.  We  feel  that  it  is 
a  tool  that  if  the  bosses  want  you  to  have  and  want  you  to  use,  because  it  is  per- 
haps more  accurate  than  the  average  wooden  miter  box,  they  should  provide  the 
carpenters  vnth  them.  We  have  never  said  to  one  of  our  members.  You  can  not 
use  it.  But  we  forbid  them — I  believe  at  one  time  we  forbade  them  to  buy  them 
and  carry  them  around  with  them,  because  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  was  that 
it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  we  should  all  have  to  carry  them  around  and 
run  the  risk  of  losing  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  said  you  had  some  further  statement  to  make. — ^A. 
I  understand  some  statements  have  been  made  here  in  reference  to  a  speech  I 
made  before  the  Sunset  Club  last  September,  I  believe.  I  dont  want  to  go  into 
that  in  detail,  but  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  statements  were  all  present  at 
the  Sunset  Club,  and  I  believe  were  members  of  it ;  at  least  I  know  they  were 
there,  and  that  they  understood  the  English  language  thoroughly;  and  I  will  pre- 
sent the  commission,  if  they  desire  to  have  it,  with  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting.  The  Sunset  Club  make  it  a  rule  to  have  a  stenograpner, 
and  publish  a  verbatim  report  of  the  addresses  made  by  anyone  who  addresses 
that  club.  I  notice  that  the  verbatim  copy  of  the  addresses  of  the  contractor  and 
tiie  architect  came  out  verbatim  in  the  newspapers,  but  mine  did  not;  and,  thanks 
to  the  fairness  of  the  stenographer,  it  is  a  pretty  fair  verbatim  report  in  this  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting;  and  at  the  leisure  of  the  commission  they  can 
find  out  whether  what  the  gentlemen  said  here  about  my  remarks  there  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  make  the  statement  that  it  is  not  true?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further? — A.  Nothing  that  I  think  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  A  gentleman  desires  me  to  ask  you  if  it  is  true  that 
the  carpenters  make  wooden  miter  boxes  at  the  building  on  the  bosses  time?— A. 
Why,  tney  certainly  do.  Always,  since  I  know  anythmg  about  the  carpenter 
business,  or  anyone  else  that  I  know  of,  when  a  man  started  in  on  a  job,  one  of 
the  first  things  ne  did,  if  there  was  not  a  miter  box  or  a  bench  on  the  job  to  go  to 
work  witii,  was  to  make  a  bench  and  a  miter  box,  and  possibly  a  stepladder.  That 
is  about  the  first  job  a  man  gets  at  before  he  proceeds  to  work,  wnen  he  is  trim- 
ming a  building;  and  the  boss  is  always  supposed  to  furnish  the  lumber  for  that 
box,  and  he  is  always  supposed  to  pay  for  tne  man's  time  in  making  it.  It  has 
always  been  the  case. 

Q.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  trade,  in  other  cities  as  well  as  here? — ^A.  Yes.  It  is 
also  a  custom  of  the  trade  for  a  man  to  8hari)en  his  tools  on  the  .boss's  time. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  Si,  1900. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  ME.  JAMES  BBEHVOGK. 

Treasurer  of  the  Building  Trades  Council. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  2  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  Mr.  Clarke 
presiding.  At  8.40  p.  m.  Mr.  James  Brannock,  of  Chicago,  treasurer  of  the 
building  trades  council,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  business  address?— A.  1039  North  Oakley 
avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 
Q.  Your  occupation? — A.  My  occupation,  sir,  was  a  cari)enter. 
Q.  Not  engaged  in  active  work  now,  perhaps?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  young  yet; 
I  am  hearty  enough  to  work. 
^    Do  you  belong  to  the  carpenters'  union?— A.  I  do,  sir. 
Hold  any  oflScial  relation  to  it? — ^A.  Yes. 
What  is  it? — A.  That  of  treasurer  of  the  union. 
And  you  belong  to  the  building  trades  council?— A.  Yes. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  any  statement  you  may  wish  to  make.— A. 
Well,  sir,  I  think  I  shall  begin,  not  in  relation  to  any  particular  trade,  but  on 
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nnionism  in  general  and  the  necessity  of  labor  unions.  My  first  entry  into  the  labor 
unions  was  in  1858,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  necessity  of  the  union  I  found  out  at 
tiiat  time  was  the  bosses  forgetting  the  custom  in  that  year.  That  custom  was  that 
on  the  10th  day  of  November  wages  were  reduced  1  shilling,  a  York  shilling,  or  12^ 
cents,  a  day.  "Nobodv  said  anything  about  it,  nobody  got  any  notice  of  it,  and 
nobody  found  any  fault  with  it,  and  the  10th  of  March  thereafter  that  shilling  a  day 
was  restored,  and  nobody  asked  it,  and  nobody  got  any  notice  of  it  prior  to  1858. 
In  1858  it  appears  that  the  bosses  forgot  all  about  it,  and  they  did  not  advance  the 
shilUnff  the  10th  day  of  March,  1858.  There  was  an  Englishman  that  worked  for 
Mr.  John  N.  Parker,  an  old  trades  unionist  in  the  old  country,  and  he  got  to  talk- 
ing about  the  neglect  of  the  bosses  on  the  10th  of  March  to  his  fellows.  He  was 
foreman  for  John  N.  Parker,  and  they  did  not  say  anything  to  the  bosses  about  it; 
everybody  tried  to  keep  still;  and  he  suggested  that  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
and  they  asked  him  for  a  remedy  on  the  matter.  He  told  them  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  form  an  organization,  and  a  meeting  was  called  of  a  very  few  men. 
The  few  men  that  came  or^janized.  The  next  meeting  they  had  a  few  more.  In  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  meetm^  we  had  got  a  goodly  number  and  sent  a  communica- 
tion to  the  bosses  about  their  neglect  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  they  graciously 
reinstated  the  shilling  a  day.  About  the  1st  of  April,  or  a  little  after  that,  about 
the  10th  of  A];]t^,  I  think  it  was,  we  asked  for  another  shilling  a  day  advance. 
Times  were  very  busy  and  men  were  very  hard  to  get,  and  that  was  granted. 
Before  the  1st  of  May  there  was  another  shilling  a  day,  and  finally,  before  the  1st 
of  June,  it  cost  them  8  shillings  that  year  on  account  of  their  neglect  on  the  10th 
of  March.  I  believe  it  would  have  cost  them  more  than  a  shilling  or  2  any- 
way, but  the  men  made  up  their  minds  that  as  the  bosses  were  vTilling  to  neglect 
their  duty  and  their  custom  on  one  occasion  they  certainly  would  fleece  them 
every  time  they  could.  I  worked  along  in  Albany  until  1864,  and  the  union  got 
along  very  well  and  prospered,  and  the  relations  between  the  men  and  the  bosses 
were  very  amicable— no  oisputes  whatever,  no  strikes,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Oming  to  Chicago  in  1864, 1  brought  a  traveling  card  with  me  to  show  that  I 
belonged  to  the  carpenters'  union  in  the  East.  To  my  g^^eat  surprise,  when  I  got 
here  there  was  no  union  in  Chicago  where  I  could  deposit  that  traveling  card.  I 
went  along  here  in  Chicago,  and  wages  were  up  and  down;  you  got  10  cents  a  day 
more  than  I  did,  and  this  man  got  25  cents  more  a  day  than  either  one  of  us,  and 
another  man  probably  got  50  cents  less.  The  carpenters  of  Chicago  kind  of 
talked  union,  and  I  suppose  I  did  not  keep  still  any  more  than  any  of  them. 
Finally  they  inaugurated  a  union  that  kept  together  until  they  had  probably  400 
or  500  members.  Then  a  demand  came  for  wa^es,  and  that  was  lost — the  union 
was  dissolved.  There  was  no  cohesion  about  it;  it  got  broke  up.  Come  along 
then  until  we  got  to  about  1875  or  1876,  and  there  were  4  or  5  or  6  differeno 
carpenters*  unions  in  Chicago,  and  one  was  an  international,  the  other  was  an 
independent,  and  the  other  was  something  else.  No  kind  of  cohesion  or  con- 
cert of  action  between  them  at  all.  In  1884  they  inaugurated  another  strike  for 
$3  a  day,  and  of  course,  on  account  of  the  want  of  umty  and  want  of  common 
interest,  that  was  lost.  There  came  a  Scotchman  along  over  from  Scotland;  I 
could  mention  his  name,  he  is  living  yet.  He  said.  You  can  never  win  anything 
in  Chicago  in  your  condition.  We  wanted  to  know  why.  He  said,  **  There  is  no 
community;  you  must  get  together;  you  must  form  some  solid  body  where  all 
interests  will  be  combined."  They  went  along  and  formed  a  plan,  and  he  laid  out 
the  plan  and  called  a  meeting;  and  the  result  of  that  meeting  was  that  they 
inaugurated  the  United  Carpenters*  Council  of  Chicago.  After  that  strike  the 
Knignts  of  Labor  established  a  carpenters*  assembly,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  car- 
penters were  broken  up.  They  were  all  willing  to  go  into  anything  except  any 
of  the  old  imions  that  were  in  existence  that  got  broken  up.  The  result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  assembly  was  that  they  flocked  in  there 
by  the  hundreds  every  meeting;  some  nights,  in  fact,  200  members  got  in  there. 
The  Knights  of  Labor  carpenters  went  up  spontaneously.  Then  the  result  of 
that  ^px>wth  was  that  the  Brotherhood  of  United  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  themselves  began  to  prick  up  their  ears,  too,  and  say,  now  we  must 
begin  to  do  something.  They  did  so,  and  their  organization  grew  by  2 — ^actual 
numbers.  But  the  old  organization  got  so  much  run  down  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  that  strike  of  1884  that  they  md  not  get  money  enough  to  pay  their  per 
capita  tax  to  the  national  organization.  After  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  estab- 
lished they  grew  on  apace  together.  The  result  of  that  was  the  establishment  of 
the  United  Council.  They  took  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  United  Carpenters, 
whose  headquarters  is  in  Manchester,  England,  and  from  that  day  up  the  car- 
penters were  a  complete  success.  Anything  that  they  asked  in  reason  was  conceded 
hy  the  contractors.    The  first  demand^  the  Ik^ss  carpenters  refused.    The  next 
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demand  they  made  they  sent  their  representatives  to  the  strike  committee — 1 
think  it  was  in  1885,  or  1886,  or  1887,  along  in  those  years;  I  am  not  giving  this 
with  certainty — ^and  there  is  a  gentleman  now  in  the  house  who  was  at  the  head 
of  one  of  these  committees.  The  8-hour  dav  was  established,  I  think,  in  1886, 
and  this  strike  in  1887  was  for  an  advance  of  5  cents  an  hour.  The  8-honr  day 
was  established  at  the  same  ratio  of  wages  that  they  worked  the  10  hours  for. 
So  eager  were  the  carpenters  to  establish  the  8-hour  day  that  they  never 
demanded  that  they  should  have  10  hours'  pay  for  8  hours*  work.  They 
established  the  8  hours  suc^jessfully  on  that  ground.  Then  the  next  year 
they  made  a  demand  for  35  cents  an  hour.  As  I  said,  there  was  a  gentleman 
in  the  house  who  was  on  the  committee  of  the  bosses  that  came  there,  and 
they  offered  30  cents  an  hour.  The  chairman  of  the  strike  committee  thanked 
them  and  told  them  they  could  not  accept  their  offer,  and  asked  them  to  call 
again.  Then  in  that  year,  after  they  had  failed  to  make  an  agreement  with  the 
bosses  as  they  then  existed,  they  turned  out  and  called  another  meeting  of  bosses 
and  established  another  bosses*  union.  It  matters  not  what  the  features  or  the 
character  of  the  members  of  that  union  were.  It  was  done  to  counteract  the 
refusal  of  the  old  general  bosses'  union,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  enough  members 
to  reasonably  employ  a  large  number  of  the  carpenters  of  Chicago  they  made  a 
contract  with  them  at  the  prices  that  they  asked.  It  went  on  very  successfully 
until  the  fall,  and  the  boss  contractors  who  refused  to  give  any  more  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  conditions,  as  well  as  the  new  bosses' union.  They  went 
on  then  for  that  year,  and  I  believe  there  was  a  communication  passed  between  the 
original  bosses'  union — because  the  new  one,  like  the  new  carpenters'  union,  went 
out  of  existence,  and  they4iad  the  old  bosses  union  to  go  back  to,  and  they  made 
agreements  with  them  coming  up  to  the  World's  Fair.  As  it  was  related  to  you 
here,  wages  went  up  to  40  cents  an  hour,  and  when  the  World  s  Fair  was  over 
the  bosses  thought  it  was  not  feasible  to  keep  the  wage  so  high,  and  demanded 
that  it  be  reduced. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  unions  and  consolidated  councils  of  the  trade  we 
used  to  have  every  once  in  a  while  contractors  go  up  and  say  that  they  could  not 
pay  the  wages  of  the  men.  The  men  would  come  up  complaimng  all  the  time; 
everyone  had  to  go  around  with  his  finger  in  his  mouth*  that  he  could  not  get  his 
wages — ^never  got  it.  If  there  were  $5,  §10,  or  $15  due  a  man  in  wages,  he  could 
not  put  up  $15  for  lawyers  and  wait  for  it.  But  since  these  unions  have  been 
established,  since  the  building  trades  council  has  been  established,  we  have  not 
had  to  spend  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  recovered  of  wages  that  we  did  before. 
Contractors  here  in  this  town  would  pay  all  right  Saturday  night.  Many  of  them 
here  in  this  town  are  wealthy  that  have  gone  up  in  bankruptcy  once  or  twice. 
There  are  still  in  this  city  men  whom  these  contractors  owe  money  to-day.  That 
was  the  condition  thin^  were  in  before  the  unions  were  established.  Since  the 
building  trades  council  was  established  I  do  not  believe  the  carpenters  with 
their  5,000  men  for  the  last  3  years  have  si)ent  over  $10  to  recover  wages  in  the 
courts.  As  soon  as  they  refuse  to  pay  wages  so  soon  their  business  ceases. 
There  is  the  necessity  there  is  for  unions,  and  without  the  union  of  the  trades  the 
condition  of  the  workingman  to-day  would  be  so  poor  that  it  would  be  worse 
than  de^n*^idation — ^be  worse  than  that  of  a  slave.  His  wa^es  would  not  be,  in 
my  opinion,  working  off  his  hands,  10  cents  an  hour,  and  without  regard  to  the 
trades  of  the  men.  Until  these  little  rules  came  up  regulating  and  threatening 
punishment  on  these  men  that  do  it,  there  was  haroly  a  single  man  of  them  that 
hires  a  half  dozen  men  or  more  that  had  not  a  brute  to  drive  them  all  day  long 
from  momine  to  night.    There  is  nobody  who  can  earn  a  day's  wa^es,  that  has 

got  the  muscle  and  superior  strength  to  stand  it.  That  is  the  condition  of  it  and 
ence  these  rules  that  are  put  down  on  paper  here  for  your  inspection  and  were 
held  atrocious  by  the  other  side  in  your  eyes.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
pui'e  necessity  that  ever  brought  them  to  the  surface,  and  even  to-day,  after  all 
these  precautions,  they  do  not  hire  these  foremen  for  their  ability  in  superintend- 
ing their  work,  but  simply  for  their  brutahty  and  their  ability  to  drive  the  life 
out  of  the  workingman.  For  instance,  the  carpenters  will  go  to  work  and  put 
8  or  9  men  in  a  row  on  the  floor,  one  laying  one  ooard  after  the  other,  and  any- 
body who  can  not  keep  his  place — **  You  get  out  "—he  can  not  keep  Ids  job.  I 
believe  furthermore  it  has  another  cause,  the  carpenter  is  anxious  to  do  compe- 
tent work  and  have  it  finished  when  it  is  done.  In  such  a  case  as  that,  the  longer 
you  take  the  step  and  the  more  nails  you  miss,  the  longer  the  jump  you  make  and 
the  better  the  contractor  likes  it;  hence  the  restriction  of  the  day's  wbrk. 

I  have  talked  to  plumbers— 20  of  them — smce  this  thing  was  complained  of,  and 
I  have  asked  them  if  these  8  joints  were  sufficient  for  a  man  to  do  in  a  day  and 
do  properly.    They  tell  me,  invariably,  it  is  a  much  as  a  man  can  do  or  ought  to 
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do;  and  furthermore,. they  say  that  even  the  ratio  on  the  bosses*  books  in  their 
offices  did  not  show  as  high  an  average  as  8  joints  a  day.  You  could  go  down 
there  to  the  conference,  in  Mr.  Madden's  office — the  lathers  came  up  there;  they 
are  limited  to  25  bunches  a  day.  He  said  he  could  put  on  25  buncmes  to-day,  a 
good  job  of  it.  He  said  he  could  put  on  30.  He  said  he  could  put  on  35— nay ,  he 
could  put  on  40,  and  then  you  could  not  tell  the  difference,  when  you  were  on  the 
floor  and  he  was  on  the  scaffold;  but  he  said,  I  would  put  no  connection  on  the 
comers;  then  you  would  have  a  nice  job  of  plastering. 

Now,  you  take  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  plumbing  is 
being  complained  of  in  numberless  cases.  Supposing  a  plumber  is  obliged  to  run 
himself  all  day  and  make  incompetent  work,  what  manner  of  sanitery  condi- 
tion will  you  have?  And  the  plumbers  tell  me,  every  one  of  them  tell  me,  it  was 
on  accoimt  of  botched  work  they  had  to  do  under  pressure  that  they  did  this,  so 
that  you  can  see  plain  enough  the  necessity  of  unions  among  the  men. 

I  saw  the  time,  in  my  young  days,  when  a  man  according  to  his  ability  could 
take  care  of  himself.  Then,  as  the  case  of  the  bosses  in  getting  the  shilling  a  day 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1858,  came  up,  we  found  out  it  was  necessary  to  nave  a 
union.  It  went  along  for  years.  We  found  the  unions  of  a  trade  could  protect 
itself  and  its  interests.  Now  how  is  i  t?  No  single  trade  can  protect  its  interests  now 
and  get  justice.  There  had  to  be  a  combination  of  trades,  and  hence  the  establish- 
ment of  the  building  trades  council,  the  best  organization  that  was  ever  established 
in  America;  there  is  no  question  about  that;  and  it  would  take  the  most  i)ower  to 
break  it  of  any  labor  organization  that  ever  was  established  in  America  without 
any  exception.  The  building  trades  council  takes  this  stand ,  that  an  injury  to  one 
organization  is  the  concern  of  all.  The  hod  carrier  is  looked  upon  in  different 
parts  of  this  country  as  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  common  laborer.  He 
18  outside  of  the  pale  of  notice  of  organized  labor,  by  tradesmen,  by  mechanics  of 
any  kind.  He  is  an  honored  member  of  the  building  trades  council,  and  an  injury 
to  him  is  just  as  important  to  the  building  trades  council  as  an  injury  to  the  high- 
est trade  in  the  body.  The  wages  of  cari)enters  or  any  other  trade  that  I  know  of — 
before  the  building  trades  council  came  into  existence  their  wages  ranged  from 
$1.50  upward  and  downward,  both.  The  hod  carrier  ranged  down  to  $1.25  a  day. 
The  plasterers'  laborers  were  always  pretty  low,  for  the  reason  that  plastering  in 
Chicago  was  always  more  or  less  easy.  The  steam  fitters'  wages  were  poor  before 
the  organization.  If  it  is  contended  that  the  industry  can  pay  $4  a  day  now  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  paid  that  in  the  past.  We  believe  it  can,  and 
we  have  found,  furthermore — the  laborers  believe — the  workingman  has  never 
been  known  to  ask  too  much  for  his  labor.  He  has  never  been  known  to  get  what 
he  earned. 

I  know  of  contractors,  men  that  have  gone  to  contracting  in  this  city  at  my 
business  since  I  came  to  this  city,  and  they  had  no  more  dollars  and  perhaps  not 
as  many  as  I  had,  and  now  they  are  wor&  their  hundreds  of  thousands.  Who 
has  done  that  for  them?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  labor  of  my  hands  and 
everybody  else  s  that  labored  for  them.  Since  that  time  they  have  never  taken 
off  their  coats  to  produce  one  dollar;  never  done  an  hour's  work,  nor  even  super- 
intended their  own  work;  as  I  told  you  before,  they  employ  dnvers  to  get  the 
utmost  out  of  the  muscles  of  those  they  hire.  They  have  never  done  a  day's 
work  since  they  went  to  bossing,  and  they  hold  the  workingman  to-day  in  con- 
tempt, these  same  men,  and  then  they  say  that  the  workingmen  and  the  labor 
unions  are  tyrannous.  I  can  not  see  where  it  comes  in,  and  I  hope  they  won't  stop 
at  the  object  they  have  gained  now.    There  is  still  something  else  before  them. 

Here  is  Levy  Mayer,  who  came  before  you  the  other  day.  He  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  corporation  lawyer.  Wnen  he  stated  that  incorporated  capital 
was  not  protected  in  the  courts  as  well  as  labor  was,  he  knew  he  said  what  was 
not  true.  I  know  the  time,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  when  a  working  man,  if  his 
wages  were  due,  could  go  into  the  courts  and  stay  there  a  year  before  he  could 
recover  it;  and  I  know  they  went  into  the  courts  and  asked  injunctions  as  late 
as  this  last  year,  and  the  injunctions  were  granted  without  hearing  the  other 
side  as  to  their  feasibility,  whether  it  was  justice  to  grant  them  or  not;  and  I 
know  furthermore,  that  all  along  the  whole  line  of  law  as  it  is,  it  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  people.  It  is  all  on  the  side  of  incorporated  wealth.  We  have  got 
the  whole  police  force  to-day,  with  an  extra  400  sworn  in  by  the  authorities,  to 
guard  the  mterests  of  this  contractors  council,  and  yet  they  say  the  mayor  is 
lax  in  his  duty  because  he  does  not  give  them  protection  enougn.  That  is  the 
condition  of  things.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  to-day,  if  the  present  circum- 
stances are  a  boon  to  the  laboring  man,  that  he  has  got  enough.  I  do  not  believe 
he  should  rest  satisfied.-  I  still  aspire  for  more.  We  have  got  statistics  and 
figures  that  the  production  of  labor  in  this  country  is  as  much  as  $18  a  day. 
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Who  gets  it|  if  that  is  true?  I  helieve  there  must  be  some  remedy  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  whole  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  have  had  much  experience  and  have  gfiven  much 
study  to  the  labor  problem.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  present 
system  of  organization  whereby  grievances  can  be  more  promptly  and  effectually 
redressed  and  rights  secured  and  work  permitted  to  ^  on? — ^A.  I  will  tell  you. 
Where  there  is  stubbornness  on  one  side  and  unwillmgness  on  the  other  to  get 
together  with  amicable  dispositions,  I  do  not  see  any  way  out  of  it  but  that  the 
fittest  may  survive  and  the  fight  be  to  the  bitter  end.  If  they  were  at  all  amiable 
to  one  another  now  the  ultimatum  that  the  contractors  council  sent  to  the  build- 
ing trades  coxmcU  was  an  insult  pure  and  siniple.  They  did  not  ask  a  conference; 
they  made  the  demand  that  the  sympathetic  strike  should  be  abolished.  They 
made  the' demand,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  6  days  should  constitute  a  week's 
work.  It  was  a  demand.  It  was  not  for  a  conference  at  all,  and  hence  the  first 
time  that  ultimatum  was  read,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  filed;  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it.  Then  Mr.  Madden  of  the  stone  company  stepped  into  the  breach  and 
had  a  conference  at  his  office.  They  ai)pointed  a  representative  of  every  trade 
from  the  building  trades  coxmcil — ^I  think  I  am  pretty  correct— to  meet  in  his 
office  with  a  like  number  of  contractors  from  the  contractors  council.  The  con- 
tractors council  would  not  deign  to  notice  that  invitation  nor  send  their  repre- 
sentatives there.  Then  the  next  thing  was  they  sent  a  conmiunication  asking  a 
smaller  committee  to  confer.  When  the  smaller  committee  conferred — ^held 
over  there  for  a  week,  it  was  nothing  more  or  less— on  every  proposition  that  was 
made  it  was  a  tie  vote,  until  they  came  to  a  certain  vote,  and  then  one  of  our 
men  voted  with  the  bosses,  but  they  came  to  no  settlement  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  building  trades  council  is  a  good  thing  ?— A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Let  me  inquire  if  you  thmk  it  j)erfect? — ^A.  If  you  show  me  a  human  insti- 
tution on  the  earth  that  is  perfect;  if  you  can  point  out  to  me  one  that  is  perfect, 
besides  the  btiilding  trades  council,  then  I  will  tell  you  positively  that  the  build- 
ing trades  council  is  perfect. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  some  improvement  of  it  whereby  conditions  can  be  gener- 
ally benefited  here?— A.  No;  I  can  not.  Here  is  the  i)oint  I  take:  The  buildiiuz 
trades  council  as  it  is  constituted  can  not  undertake  a  general  settlement  for  aU 
the  trades  represented.  If  you  were  a  plasterer  and  had  a  difficulty  with  your 
employer,  you  would  not  like  a  tailor  to  go  and  settle  your  difficulties.  He  would 
not  know  anything  about  your  business.  I  do  not  think  there  are  five  trades  in 
the  building  trades  council  from  each  one  of  which  a  man  could  be  selected  for 
an  arbitration  committee  to  settle  for  the  other  trades.  I  believe,  if  a  settlement 
is  made,  it  must  be  made  with  the  individual  trade.  Hence  the  demands  that  are 
made  by  the  several  trades  are  made  by  themselves,  and  sent  in  for  the  sanction 
or  approval  of  the  building  trades  council.  That  is  read  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  it  is  referred  then  to  the  committee  on  rtdes.  and  resubmitted  back  to  the 
building  trades  council  before  it  is  indorsed. 

Q.  But  as  matters  are  here  now  with  the  building  trsides  council,  is  it  x>ossible 
for  the  several  trades  to  deal  with  the  several  boc&es  and  get  arbitration  and  a 
settlement  ? — A.  Possible  ?  It  is.  As  Mr.  Woodbury  here  related  to  you  the  rela- 
tions that  were  between  the  carpenters  and  the  employers,  the  old  rules  required 
that  the  bosses  should  not  hire  anybody  but  members  of  the  carpenters'  union, 
and,  in  turn,  that  they  should  not  work  for  anybody  but  the  members  of  the 
bosses'  association.  We  made  that  agreement  with  them.  Their  numbers  were 
very  small,  as  Mr.  Woodbury  stated  to  you.  At  the  ultimate  disagreement  on 
that  very  plank  they  wanted  to  make  that  absolute.  They  wanted  to  obliterate 
the  condition  from  that  plank  and  provide  that  we  should  work  for  nobody  but 
members  of  the  association,  while  it  was  known  at  that  time  that  the  members 
of  their  association  could  not  employ  more  than  one-third  of  our  men,  and  that 
was  the  plank  on  which  they  split,  and  hence  the  strike  of  two  years  ago  tlds 
coining  1st  of  April. 

Q.  it  seems  that  the  contractors,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  have  an  opinion 
that  the  building  trades  council  is  in  the  way  of  proper  settlements  with  the  dif- 
ferent trades.  If  this  is  so,  can  there  not  be  some  amendment  of  the  rules  or 
other  changes  made  whereby  it  will  not  be  in  the  way  and  whereby  settlements 
can  be  effected? — ^A.  There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  building  trades 
council,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  prevents  it.  You  see,  the  autonomy  of  the  trades 
must  be  preserved.  One  trade  would  certainly  not  allow  another  trade  to 
interfere. 

Q.  There  never  was  any  great  difficulty  in  the  several  trades  settling  with  their 
bosses  until  this  council  was  formed,  was  there? — A.  You  see,  now  they  have  sent 
out  the  ultimatum.    If  the  papers  are  to  be  relied  on — as  far  as  tiie  press  has 
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gone  on  this  business — ^tbere  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  it  at  all,  because  they 
will  gfive  one  side  a  good  deal  better  than  it  really  is  and  they  will  paint  the 
other  side  in  the  worst  possible  colors.  That  is  the  way  it  has  been  all  along. 
If  the  press  is  to  be  believed,  the  only  ultimatum  that  the  bosses*  council  puts 
out  is  the  destruction  of  the  building  trades  council.  That  is  something  that  no 
one  trade  that  is  represented  there  will  consent  to,  and  certainly  the  whole  of 
them,  collectively,  will  never  allow  it. 

Q.  Maybe  you,  in  yotu*  wisdom  as  an  old  trades-unionist,  who  have  probably 
studied  this  matter  more  than  any  other  man  in  this  assembly,  can  suggest  some 
imjjrovements  whereby  the  building  trades  council  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  pro- 
curing a  fair  arbitration  and  speedy  settlement  of  difficulties.  Maybe  they  would 
withdraw  that  ultimatum. — A.  It  is  just  like  this  with  me:  I  have  got  now  to  be 
a  pretty  old  crab.  I  believe  the  lime  is  very  near  at  hand  when  tne  world  can 
get  along  without  that  animal  the  world  calls  a  contractor.  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  for  the  community  if  there  was  not  a  contractor  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  would  have  better  value  and  they  would  do  more  justice  to  one 
another. 

Q.  In  that  case  if  a  man  wanted  to  erect  a  building  he  would  make  his  own 
contracts  with  all  the  separate  trades? — A.  Yes;  get  a  superintendent.  I  believe 
that  is  pretty  near  at  hand,  because  I  believe  that  the  contractor  is  not  satisfied 
with  getting  a  reasonable,  honest  living  out  of  the  labor  of  other  people,  but  he 
must  make  a  fortune  in  a  few  years.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  u  nder  the 
present  circumstances  if  the  contractor  and  the  workingman  would  come 
together  amicably  and  q^uietly  without  one  of  them  putting  a  hog  shoulder  on 
himself  and  a  side  stroke  m  his  tooth  to  beat  the  other  fellow,  I  believe  tiiey  could 
settle  this  difficulty  now.  You  see  it  is  so  hard  to  do;  I  believe  they  could  do  it. 
yet,  knowing  the  interest  of  both,  I  can  not  say  they  are  identical,  because  I  ^ow 
they  are  not.  The  advantage  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  contractor.  But  tiie 
interest  of  this  community  is  in  the  hands  of  both,  and  I  do  not  think  both  of 
them  ought  to  hold  aloof  from  settling  their  present  trouble  and  allow  the  good 
of  the  whole  community  to  go  on  as  it  used  to  do.  I  certainly  should  be  wifiing 
now.  If  I  were  siding  with  a  contractor  I  would  not  ta^k  this  way.  I  am  only 
just  giving  it  now  as  a  public  statement  of  my  opinion  on  the  matter;  but  if  I 
sided  -with  them  and  made  a  statement  I  certainly  should  be  as  bad  as  the  rest  of 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  this  animal  called  the  contractor  is  done  away  with 
whom  would  you  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  idso  the  losses  in  case 
of  loss? — A.  The  owner  directly. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Chicago 
many  years  ago,  when  they  went  into  the  carpenters*  assembly  by  the  himdr^ 
of  a  ni^ht.  What  was  the  cause  that  led  to  tne  displacement  of  the  Slights  of 
Labor  m  Chicago  by  trades  unionism?— -A.  I  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  that 
time.  In  fact,  I  was  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  oef  ore  the  carpenters'  assembly  was 
established.    I  was  one  of  the  two  that  established  Nos.  65  and  70  here  in  this  city. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  was  established,  as  I  understood  it,  as  an  educational 
institution.  But  I  believe  the  establishment  of  Nos.  66  and  70  in  Chicago  was 
the  first  step  to  take  care  of  trade  matters,  and  I  believe  that  was  the  first  seed 
of  its  destruction.  It  kept  on  then  until  they  went  to  work  to  establish  the  stock 
yards  up  here.  Then  they  went  to  work  and  established  the  Southern  Pacific 
Kailroaa  people.  They  established  trades  unions  all  over  the  country.  They 
established  strikes.  It  has  never  been  known  in  history  where  they  gained  one 
strike;  they  were  all  failures.  The  trade  unions  tried  to  handle  tra&  matters, 
and  I  think  that  is  what  broke  them  up.  It  was  just  exactly  what  happened  to 
them  here  in  Chicago  in  regard  to  the  carpenters'  assembly,  because  they  did  not 
deal  direct  with  the  trade.  Now,  here  is  the  i)oint:  The  meetings  were  held  in 
the  carpenters*  assembly,  and  there  were  cer^n  things  brought  up  connected 
with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  they  were  referred  to  the  district  assembly. 
When  they  were  brought  up  in  the  district  assembly  the  district  assembly  did 
not  handle  them  as  it  ought  to,  or  perhaps  could  not  handle  them  intelligently, 
because  they  were  trade  matters,  and  the  district  assembly  was  aU  mixed  up. 
Every  kind  of  trade  and  calling  was  in  there— all  except  the  lawyer  and  tne 
whisky  man. 

Q.  Were  any  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  which  control  building  trades 
represented  in  this  building  trades  council?— A.  No;  there  are  no  building  trades 
assemblies  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  not  one. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Knifl[hts  of  Labor  assemblies  of  workingmen  in  Chicago  con- 
trolling any  trade?— A.  Not  controlling  any  trade  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Or  industry? — A.  I  believe  there  may  be  some  of  tbem  among  the  tailors  or 
some  of  the  trades  that  I  do  not  know  of. 

(^.  Are  yon  familiar  with  yonr  local  Federation  of  Labor  or  Central  Labor 
Umon,  or  whatever  yon  call  it? — ^A.  Ohicaffo  Federation  of  Labor. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Knights  of  Labor  assemblies  in  that  organization? — ^A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago  ,  III.  ,  March  SI ,  1900, 

TESTIMOirY   OF  MR.  FRAlfK  BUCHAHAV, 

Business  Agent  Structural  Iron  Workers'  Union, 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  2  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  Mr.  Clarke  pre- 
siding. At  5.55  Mr.  Frank  Buchanan,  of  Chicago,  business  a^ent  of  the  Structural 
Iron  Workers'  Union,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

(By  Mr.  A.  L. Harris.)  You  may  state  your  name. — ^A.  Frank  Buchanan. 

Your  post-office  address? — ^A.  338  Fullerton  avenue. 

Your  occupation? — A.  Structural  iron  worker. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  structural  iron  worker? — ^A.  About  13  years. 

What  is  your  official  connection  with  the  organization? — ^A.  The  only  official 
connection  1  have  at  the  present  time  is  that  I  am  on  one  of  the  arbitration  com- 
mittees; also  a  delegate. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  you  desire  in  regard  to  industrial  conditions  here  in 
the  city  of  Chicago. — A.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  have  come  here  to  make  a 
statement  is  to  deny  a  false  statement  that  was  made  here  in  regard  to  a  contro- 
versy between  the  bridge  and  structural  iron  workers  and  the  architectural  iron 
workers  while  I  was  representing  our  organization,  the  last  half  of  last  year. 
Giving  you  a  little  exj)erience  that  I  had  while  representing  that  organization,  I 
want  to  say,  first,  that  I  was  always  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  different 
contracters  that  our  men  worked  for,  and  had  reason  to  beheve  that  a  majority 
of  them  were  nice  gentlemen.  And  I  will  say  that  I  am  surprised  to  hear  and 
read  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made  by  these  same  men.  During 
that  time,  as  I  said  before,  with  few  exceptions  I  was  always  treated  with  great 
respect.  A  controversy  came  up  between  us  and  the  architectural  men  on  ^e 
Marshall  Field  building,  that  is  on  the  comer  of  Clark  and  Adams  streets.  There 
was  a  misunderstanding  between  the  men  of  our  organization  and  the  architec- 
tural iron  workers.  I  suppose  they  both  believed  they  were  right  at  the  time. 
My  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  architectural  iron  men  were  putting 
up  work  there  that  was  considered  bridge  and  structural  iron  workens'  work.  By 
some  agitation  being  in  the  papers  at  that  time  which  was  not  true — ^most  of  the 
statements  made  were  not  true — and  it  not  being  my  desire  to  put  the  contractor 
to  any  unnecessary  trouble,  for  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  that  the  members  of  labor 
organizations  that  I  know  have  not  the  intention  to  put  any  hardships  on  the  con- 
tractors that  they  work  for,  and  thinking  it  -^as  policy,  if  possible,  to  settle  this 
matter  between  ourselves  and  the  structural  iron  men.  I  tried  to  get  a  settlement 
with  the  architectural  iron  workers.  I  spent  about  3  days'  time,  and  allowed  this 
work  by  the  architectural  iron  workers  to  go  on;  but  failing  to  do  so  without 
being  criticised  by  members  of  my  own  organization,  I  was  forced  to  bring  some 
pressure  to  bear  and  go  to  the  contractors  to  have  the  architectural  iron  men  stop 
this  work  and  allow  our  men  to  finish  it,  which  was  done.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr. 
John  Griffiths,  a  man  that  I  have  been  slightly  acquainted  with  for  some  years,  a 
man  for  whom  I  have  always  had  great  respect— I  will  state  that  I  have  been 
told  that  he  said  that  that  work  was  delayed,  I  believe,  for  2  weeks,  i^nd  that 
some  of  the  iron  was  taken  down  at  the  exx)ense  of  the  builder  and  put  up  again 
by  our  men.  If  Mr.  Griffiths  said  that  he  knows  it  is  not  true,  because  he  cer- 
tainly knows  all  about  it;  for  somebody  has  told  him  about  it. if  he  did  not  know 
about  it.    There  was  not  2  hours'  delay  on  that  building;  neither  was  there  a 

Sound  of  iron  taken  down  and  put  up.  if  there  was  it  was  not  done  through  any 
emand  made  by  myself  as  representative  of  the  bridge  and  structursd  iron 
workers'  organization  or  by  any  member  of  that  organization.  I  believe,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  about  half  of  that  work  was  put  up — of  that  particular  kind 
of  work—by  our  men  and  the  other  half  by  the  architectural  iron  workers.    But 
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there  never  was  afiy  demand  made  by  me  or  any  man  in  onr  organization  that  a 
pound  of  that  work  shonld  be  taken  down,  neither  was  that  work  stopped  on 
account  of  it. 

Now,  I  will  state  from  my  experience  as  a  business  agent  for  6  months,  as  a 
repre3entative  of  our  organization,  that  the  x)osition  is  one  of  the  hardest  xx>sitions 
that  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  worked  harder,  I  believe,  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life, 
and  the  bigger  part  of  my  life  I  have  been  a  hard-working  man.  But  it  seems 
that  the  contractoi-s  of  Cnicago  would  be  pleased  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
public  by  having  the  use  of  the  press,  which  we  do  not  have,  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  members  of  the  different  organizations  are  terrorized  all  the  time,  and 
that  the  business  agents  have  the  men  twisted  around  their  fingers.  I  will  state 
that  any  man  with  common  sense  knows  that  that  is  not  true,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  business  agents  are  elected,  and  they  are  elected  by  an  honest  elec- 
tion by  ballot.  There  are  no  guns  there  to  force  anybody  to  vote  either  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  they  vote  for  whoever  they  think  is  the  best  man  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion. I  know  that,  because  I  was  defeated  myself,  and,  of  course,  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  our  organization  thought  the  other  fellow  was  the  best  man. 
But  I  will  state,  Mr.  Chairman ,  that  during  the  time  that  I  was  business  agent  for  the 
organization  there  were'rules  laid  down  for  the  business  agent  to  go  by;  they  are 
made  by  the  rank  and  file  of  that  organization,  and  whenever  any  matter  came 
up  as  to  which  it  was  not  clear  to  me  whether  I  was  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  organization  or  not,  I  always  put  that  matter  before  the  meetine 
of  the  bridge  and  structural  iron  workers  and  they  instructed  me  what  to  do,  and 
when  I  was  instructed  I  might  i)ossibly  oppose  something  that  I  was  instructed  to 
do,  but  I  always  carried  out  instructions  just  the  same. 

I  will  state  in  regard  to  the  building  trades  council  calling  strikes  that  the  con- 
tractors ought  to  be  pleased  that  there  is  a  building  trades  council,  in  place  of 
trying  to  tear  it  down.  The  building  trades  council  at  the  present  time,  I  claim, 
has  not  the  power  to  stop  any  trade  from  going  out  on  its  own  responsibility  to 
enforce  any  demands;  but  when  another  trade  asks — say,  for  instance,  if  I  was 
representative  of  our  organization  and  another  trade  should  have  a  ^evance  on 
a  certain  job,  and  their  agent  should  come  to  me  and  ask  for  assistance.  He 
might  come  to  me  possibly  and  ask  me  to  call  a  strike  on  that  building.  I  would 
ask  him  what  his  grievance  was,  and  before  I  should  be  satisfied  to  call  the  mem- 
bers of  our  organization  off  on  that  job,  I  certainly  should  go  to  the  contractor 
and  find  out  what  the  grievance  was,  and  see  what  could  be  done  to  settle  that 
without  having  a  strike.  A  strike  is  not  what  we  want.  We  are  out  for  the 
money.  There  is  no  money  in  strikes  for  the  laboring  people.  Work  is  what  we 
want;  that  is  where  we  get  the  money.  I  will  state,  too,  during  mv  experience 
as  a  business  agent,  there  were  men  on  a  particular  lob  that  saw  nt  to  have  a 
grievance  and  went  on  a  strike  themselves,  without  asking  the  advice  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  organization.  I  went  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  demanded 
of  them  that  they  should  go  back  to  work  until  we  had  time  to  adjust  this  matter 
without  calling  a  strike,  which  they  did,  and  the  matter  was  adjusted  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  concerned. 

In  regard  to  public  sentiment,  the  .contractors  should  have  that  on  their  side, 
as  they  can  get  any  kind  of  a  statement,  whether  true  or  not — the  majority  of 
them  are  not  true,  which  they  know  as  well  as  I  do— into  the  pai)ers;  and  we  can 
not  get  the  plain  facts,  that  are  proved  to  be  the  plain  facts,  before  the  public 
through  the  press  to-day.  For  instance,  it  has  repeatedly  been  stated  that  oy  the 
arbitrary  rules  of  the  building  trades  in  Chicago  the  building  interests  have  oeen 
hampered.  I  know  of  cases  where  we  could  not  get  material  in  our  line;  and  it 
is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  workingmen  to  do  that.  For  instance,  in  the  North- 
western shops  there  was  a  job  that  hung  on  for  months  that  probably  would  have 
been  finished  in  6  weeks  if  we  could  have  got  the  material.  The  men  woiQd  eo 
there  and  work  a  few  days  and  would  be  laid  off.  That  certainly  is  not  for  the 
interest  of  the  workingmen.  to  have  work  go  like  that.  And  I  will  state 
further  that  anyone  that  thinks  that  we  would  put  in  ai'bitrary  rules  to 
hamper  the  business  interests  in  Chicago,  in  a  labor  organization,  must 
thiuK  that  we  are  a  lot  of  fools  and  do  not  know  anything.  I  believe  that 
we  are  the  most  interested  people  that  there  are  in  Chicago  to  have  the 
building  interests  in  a  healthy  condition.  These  are  nothing  more  than 
facts  that  could  be  shown  to  any  reasonable  man  if  he  would  know  the  circum- 
stances. I  would  not  ask  anybody  to  take  my  word,  because  I  have  heard  so  much 
in  the  last  few  weeks  from  men  that  I  had  the  greatest  resi)ect  for  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  disbelieve  anyone.  The  contractors  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  labor  unions, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  opposing  those  labor  unions  enforcing  any  rules 
that  they  have.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  ir  they  could  have  a  trade  union  that  they 
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could  go  to  and  tell  them  what  kind  of  rules  to  have,  they  certainly  would  be  in 
favor  of  it;  but  whenever  those  trade  unions  see  fit  to  make  any  rmes  that  they 
think  are  for  their  best  interest,  of  course  they  obiect  to  them  and  try  to  tear  them 
down,  as  they  do  to  the  buHding  trades  council  to-day.  There  has  been  some- 
thing said  about  a  secret  ballot— that  if  they  could  have  a  secret  ballot  the- build- 
ing trades  council  would  be  dissolved.  I  will  state  in  regard  to  that  that  at  any 
time  that  any  member  on  any  imi)ortant  matter  sees  fit  he  can  call  for  a  ballot 
and  have  a  secret  ballot.  That  is  a  matter  that  any  member  can  make  a  request 
for,  and  no  one  will  know  how  he  or  anyone  else  votes  if  he  does  not  want  them 
to.  There  is  another  statement  that  you  hear.  The  contractors  are  very  ignorant 
of  the  rules  of  the  building  trades  council,  or  else  they  are  very  much  pleased  to 
make  those  misstatements  with  their  hands  uplifted  to  heaven. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  Tou  mean  to  say  that  in  all  subordinate  trade  unions 
there  is  this  provision  for  a  secret  ballot?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ajid  that  members  of  the  subordinate  unions  could  through  the  medium  of 
the  secret  ballot  abolish  the  building  trades  council  if  they  desired  to  do  so? — 
A.  Tes.  I  will  state  further,  too.  that  some  of  the  unions  are  even  having  the 
Australian  ballot  system  to  elect  their  representatives,  to  show  you  that  they  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  Government  as  run  to-day  and  do  not  want  to  tear  it  down. 
I  do  not  care  to  take  up  much  of  your  time  in  goin^  over  something  that  has  been 
thoroughly  ffone  over,  probably  better  than  I  could  state  it.  I  have  been  work- 
ing steady  all  the  week,  and  I  have  not  had  any  time  to  prepare  anything,  and, 
of  course,  I  have  got  to  take  it  just  as  I  think  of  it.  I  wiU  state  further  about 
the  charges  against  members — of  course,  in  regard  to  those  I  do  not  know  the 
rule  of  that  union;  but  in  our  union  if  a  member  is  charged  with  violating  any 
rules  of  the  organization,  the  charges  have  got  to  be  brought  in  against  him  in 
writing,  and  a  trial  board  of  12  selected  by  the  chairman  of  the  organization  to 
try  the  members,  and  due  notice  gfiven  to  the  member  who  is  charged  to  prepare 
his  defense.  To  show  that  we  are  not  in  sympathy  with  false  charges  being 
brought  up  against  members,  I  will  state  that  we  have  a  tine  that  we  put  on  any- 
one that  brings  charges  against  a  member  that  he  can  not  sustain — ^in  other  wor<&, 
that  brings  false  charges  against  any  member  of  our  organization. 

I  think  that  a  reputable  laboring  man  has  an  equal  right  to  hold  public  posi- 
tions with  any  other.  He  gets  his  position  by  the  force  oi  his  intelligence,  while 
the  rich  man's  son  often  gets  his  by  his  ability  to  corrupt  the  appointing  i)ower. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  can  not  be  proven,  we  can  only  draw  our  infer- 
ences about  that;  but  then  I  guess  that  we  all  know  that  such  things  have  been 
done,  and  we  know,  too,  that  there  is  many  a  rich  man's  son  that  has  got  posi- 
tions that  he  has  had  no  experience  to  qualify  him  for.  And  I  will  say  in  answer 
to  the  charges  that  are  made  against  the  union  men,  of  being  so  very  unlawful,  I 
have  been  in  Chicago  now  about  7  years  and  I  have  never  witnessed  any  unlaw- 
ful acts.  They  usually  do  business  around  where  there  is  a  large  police  force.  I 
believe  a  person  is  safe  in  Chicago;  that  the  policemen  of  Chicago  are  always 
ready  to  ao  theii*  duty  and  arrest  men  committing  unlawful  acts.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  that  the  contractors  are  willing  to  arm  men  and  at  the  same 
time  instruct  them  to  shoot  down  workmen  if  they  interfere  in  any  way,  and 
sometimes  if  they  meet  them  on  the  street.  I  suppose  if  they  had  the  chance  to 
have  the  i)olice  and  the  law  all  on  their  side  they  would  kill  every  labor  leader  in 
the  country.  I  think  their  disposition  has  shown  that  since  this  trouble  has  come 
up.  I  will  state  again  that  I  am  sorry  I  had  to  come  and  appear  before  you  and 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  man,  Mr.  Griffiths,  that  is  in  my  presence 
to-day,  as  I  have  been  told,  has  made  a  statement  here,  knowing  that  it  is  absolutely 
false;  there  never  was  a  pound  of  iron  taken  down  or  a  day's  delay  on  account 
of  any  arbitrary  rules  or  the  bridge  and  structural  iron  workers  or  their  repre- 
sentative at  any  time.  He  knows  I  am  telling  the  facts,  and  he  can  not  deny  I 
am  telling  the  facts,  unless  he  has  been  told  by  somebody  else;  if  he  has,  that 
might  excuse  him,  possibly.  He  was  right  there.  I  had  a  talk  with  him,  and  he 
haS' always  appeared  to  be  a  reasonable  man,  and  I  can  not  understand  why  he 
has  made  such  a  statement  as  that;  there  is  no  foundation  for  it. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  have  heard  statements  made  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  contractors  say  they  have  settled  strikes  by  giving  business  agents 
monetary  considerations.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  win  substantiate  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Falkenau? — A.  (Interrupting.)  That  they  have  settled  strikes 
for  money  considerations? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  I  think  the  idea  is  absurd.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  strike  is  not 
settled  according  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  organization  it  is  not  settled 
at  all.  No  one  man  has  any  power  to  settle  any  strike  unless  he  is  instructed  or 
given  the  power  by  the  majority  of  the  organization  he  represents.    That  brings 
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to  my  mind  another  question.  They  will  talk  about  the  arbitrary  rules  in  Chi- 
cago preventing  pro8X)erity  of  the  building  interest  here.  I  can  state  it  as  a  fact — 
and,  of  course,  I  could  bring  proof  of  it  if  I  had  the  time  or  wanted  to  go  to  the 
trouble— that  men  in  our  line,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  are  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  have  ^one  out  of  this  city  at  a  larger  scale  of  wages  than  they  paid  in  the 
city.  For  instance,  last  summer  a  year  ago  we  had  40  men  who  were  taken  over 
to  St.  Louis  at  10  cents  more  on  the  hour  on  the  St.  Louis  scale.  The  latter  part 
of  last  spring,  I  think  it  was  the  first  of  April,  I  had  a  contractor  come  to  me 
three  times  to  get  myself  and  the  gang  of  riveters  I  worked  with  to  go  to  Mil- 
waukee, where  the  scale  was  30  cents  an  hour;  and  we  went  there,  and  made  $540, 
and  he  said  with  smiles  on  his  face,  *'If  you  had  not  gone  down  there  I  cordd  not 
have  completed  the  job."  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  is  not  going  to  "Mil- 
waukee when  he  can  come  to  Chicago  and  get  45  cents  an  hour.  Ana  before  I 
leave  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  telegram  that  I  got  from  Old  Mexico  while  I  was 
representing  my  organization,  to  send  12  men  to  Old  Mexico — I  can  not  name  the 
place  now — at  $4  a  day,  payable  in  gold.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  fact  that  this 
IS  a  demand  that  was  never  made  by  any  of  those  contractors.  We  do  not  try  as 
a  rule  to  make  any  demand  that  they  take  our  men  to  other  places  like  Mexico. 
They  have  the  opportunity  to  go  where  they  can  get  men  at  smaller  wages,  and 
they  thought  those  men  were  workmen  as  good  as  ours,  and  we  have  never 
demanded  of  them  to  do  it;  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  men  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  some  in  Japan  putting  up  a  mansion  there  for  a 
prince.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  Umted  States.  They  went  to  New  York 
Uity  at  a  larger  scale  than  they  were  paid  here.  To  show  you  that  there  is  no 
foundation  fbr  the  statement  that  the  arbitrary  rules  hampered  the  work,  and 
that  business  agents  come  around  to  keep  them  from  doing  over  a  certain  amount 
of  work,  I  will  just  put  this  plain  statement.  For  instance,  our  work  covers  all 
the  city  Ijmits  of  Chicago;  is  it  possible  for  our  representative  to  go  around  and 
to  see  whether  our  men  are  worting?  We  only  have  one  representative.  How 
is  it  possible  for  him  to  go  around  and  know  whether  our  men  are  working  longer 
hours?  Could  he  get  around  in  1  day  and  find  out?  Is  it  his  business?  I  tell  the 
contractors,  if  I  send  a  man  that  is  not  good,  I  have  got  to  send  you  the  first  I  see. 
And  if  they  are  not  good  you  can  discharge  them  and  get  good  men  as  long  as  you 
hire  men  of  our  organization.  And  some  of  the  other  statements  there  is  no 
foundation  for,  but  it  usually  goes  right  along  the  line  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Here  are  3  questions  that  have  been  handed  me  to  ask 
you.  **I)id  the  bosses  have  any  voice  in  the  formulation  of  the  agreement  they 
are  compelled  to  sign  before  they  can  employ  any  man? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  formulation  of  the  agreement? — A.  Well,  the  agreement  is  usually 
formed — and  that  brings  my  mind  to  a  matter,  that  there  is  a  clause  in  our  a^ee- 
ment  that  only  one  member  of  a  firm  is  allowed  to  work  on  a  job  without  being  a 
member  of  our  organization.  That  was  put  in  there  at  the  request  of  the  con- 
tractors, for  some  of  the  contractors.  Further  than  that  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  ever  had  anything  to  do. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  wages  in  your  trade  are  higher  in  this  city  than  in  any 
Eastern  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  Eastern  city? — A.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are.  Our  men  in  New 
York  City,  that  have  been  t^ken  there,  have  received  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than 
they  pay  in  New  York  City,  and  the  workmen  in  New  York  City  have  felt  that 
they  nad  a  grievance  on  account  of  the  amount  of  work  that  they  did  while  they 
were  there.  They  did  so  much  more  work  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
in  New  York  that  they  felt  a  little  bit  bitter  toward  them  on  account  of  that. 
That  only  goes  to  show  that  the  higher-priced  labor  is  always  the  best.  You  pay 
a  man  good  wages  and  you  can  demand  the  best  men  in  the  market,  and  you  will 
have  a  man  that  will  willingly  do  all  that  he  can  in  a  workmanlike  way  and  do  a 
fair  day's  work.  It  is  like  water  seeking  a  level.  The  best  wages  will  command 
the  best  men.  If  I  was  a  contractor  I  would  pay  the  best  wages  and  allow  the 
best  opportunities  i)ossible.  I  believe  I  could  get  a  better  class  of  workmen  and 
have  the  work  done  better  and  more  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Do  you  compel  the  bosses  to  pay  mechanics'  wa^es  to  rivet  heaters,  which 
work  in  most  shops  is  done  by  boys? — ^A.  Yes.  No,  sir;  the  shop  heater  can  not 
heat  rivets  for  us  on  a  structure.  That  brings  my  attention  to  a  fact  that  I  did 
not  intend  to  dwell  on.  I  see  that  some  of  the  contractors  are  asking  these 
questions. 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Which  I  did  not  know  was  allowed  of  any  outsider,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  am  willing  to  answer  them  in  my  way.  To  explain  about  that,  the 
inexperienced  contractor  in  our  line  of  work  would  be  liable  to  make  a  great  mis- 
take by  thinking  that  any  man,  for  instance,  could  go  there  and  heat.    I  have 
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had,  as  I  told  you  before,  about  13  years*  experience  at  this  work,  and  I  to-day 
can  not  go  and  heat  rivets.  What  I  mean  is,  to  heat  rivets  in  a  satisfactory  way. 
There  is  a  man  that  holds  up  rivets.  I  am  a  riveter,  and  through  experience  I 
can  make  these  statements  with  a  clear  conscience.  It  is  a  fact,  s^entlemen, 
that  to  have  a  successful  riveting  gang  you  have  got  to  have  a  good  all-round 
gang;  you  have  got  to  have  a  heater  that  will  heat  those  rivets—for  instance, 
that  will  watch  you  when  you  are  taking  out  a  plate;  that  can  heat  a  rivet  and 
heat  it  right  away,  or  else  you  will  not  have  enough  stock  there  to  finish  ttie 
rivet.  Besides,  the  rivet  will  not  be  sound.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  experienced  rivet  heater.  I  will  state^  too,  that  there  are 
only  a  few  of  what  I  call  really  first-class  rivet  heaters  even  m  the  union  now  in 
Chicago.  They  are  all  good.  But  there  are  but  few  that  are  first-class.  A  per- 
son does  not  know  the  advantage  of  having  a  first-class  rivet,  having  one  that  is 
heated  right  at  the  proper  time.  He  has  got  the  whole  gang.  If  he  loses  a  rivet, 
it  takes  5  minutes  to  get  another  hot.  What  I  mean  by  losing  a  rivet  is  that  he 
bums  it  up  or  melts  it  away.  If  he  does  that  there  are  5  minutes  lost  for  3  men; 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  a  competent  man  to  heat  rivets. 
And  I  will  state  further  that  a  heater,  to  be  a  good  heater  on  structural  iron  work, 
has  got  to  do  something  more  than  heat  rivets.  He  has  got  to  be  able  to  heat  his 
rivets  on  scaffolding;  he  has  got  to  walk  a  6-inch  beam  and  carry  a  forge;  and 
it  is  necessary  for  a  heater  to  do  all  these  things  to  be  what  I  call  a  good  heater 
on  structural  work.  The  matter  has  been  brought  up  about  shop  work,  and  this 
question  has  been  argued  by  contractors,  and  some  or  them  are  always  willing  to 
hire  men  at  the  least  money;  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  can  do  anything  or 
not;  all  they  want  to  know  is  that  they  can  get  men  cheaper  than  anybody 
else;  some  of  the  contractors  are  that  way.  We  had  a  little  experience  with  Mr. 
Falkenau  once  over  on  the  Western  Electric  Building.  He  stated  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  rules  of  the  building  trades  council  his  work  would  not  have 
been  delayed  10  days.  If  he  had  been  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  the 
building  trades  council  his  work  would  not  have  been  delayed  an  hour.  The  rules 
were  that  his  work  should  be  done  by  the  structural  iron  workers.  The  boiler 
makers,  as  I  understood,  worked  for  $1.14,  helper  at  75  cents,  and  the  bridge 
men  at  the  same  price,  because  we  believe  that  it  takes  men  to  do  the  work. 
If  they  had  been  willing  to  live  up  to  the  rules  of  the  building  trades  council 
they  never  would  have  had  their  work  delayed  an  hour.  But  they  saw  fit 
to  hire  their  men  because  they  were  working  for  smaller  wages.  The  conse 
quence  was,  after  our  men  did  that  work  they  got  an  extra  day's  pay  for  doing 
tne  work  in  a  workmanlike  way,  and  they  gave  thorough  satisfaction,  and  the 
work  was  done  cheaper,  as  was  reported  even  by  the  contractors  that  seem  to  be 
so  dreadfully  interested  to-day  in  tearing  up  the  affairs  of  this  city.  They  were 
satisfied  that  the  bridge  and  structural  iron  workers  did  that  work  cheaper  at 
their  higher  price  than  the  boiler  makers  would  at  their  cheaper  price.  Now,  it 
stands  to  reason,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  the  fact.  If  a  man  is  used  to  work  in  a 
shop,  do  you  think  that  man  is  going  up  on  a  stack,  where  he  is  up  a  hundred 
feet  high,  and  going  to  work  there  with  any  confidence?  It  is  not  natural.  I 
have  not  done  that  work  for  6  months,  and  I  should  not  feel  right  to  ^o  there 
where  I  should  be  a  hundred  feet  high.  I  should  not  feel  natural.  And  it  is  not 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  man  workmg  in  a  shop  has  the  ability  to  go  out  and  do 
work  like  a  man  that  follows  it  all  the  time.  For  instance,  they  got  the  esti- 
mates for  the  boiler  makers,  got  the  work  out  of  the  shop  and  put  it  all  up.  If 
that  is  the  case  we  should  not  do  any  work  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
could  do  all  our  work;  they  punch  the  holes  and  roll  the  beams,  and  they  roll  the 
plates  out  for  the  columns  and  the  girders,  etc.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  shop 
men  simply  because  they  roll  out  the  work,  of  course  there  would  be  no  use  for 
structural  iron  workers.  But  any  man  with  any  judgment  knows  it  is  not  natu- 
ral; it  is  not  the  same  work;  it  is  not  sensible  to  suppose  that  a  man  can  go  out 
of  his  shop,  go  up  on  a  high  structure,  walk  a  6-iAch  oeam  and  handle  his  men  up 
there  and  do  the  work.  You  could  find  men  that  possibly  could  go  up  there  and 
hold  on,  but  they  could  not  do  much. 

Q.  These  questions  are  submitted  by  outsiders;  a  great  many  questions  were 
submitted  to  me  by  outsiders  which  I  asked  the  contractors  yesterday.  I  should 
not  have  known  whether  to  ask  a  contractor  yesterday  whether  he  had  ever  been 
fined  by  his  association  or  not,  if  that  information  had  not  been  furnished  by 
outsiders.  I  think  that  your  associates  will,  perhaps,  be  proud  of  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Woodbury  and  yourself  have  acquitted  yourselves  by  answering  the 
outsiders. — A.  That  is  all  right. 

Q.  However,  if  you  take  exception  to  them  I  will  not  ask  the  others.— A.  I  have 
not  taken  any  exception,  any  more  than  that  if  we  had  known  that  this  would  be 
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X)ermitted,  we  should  have  had  men  to  prompt  you  in  asking  questions  in  a  way 
that  would  have  twisted  them  so  that  they  would  feel  a  little  sore  on  themselves 
before  they  got  off  the  stand. 

(J.  I  have  not  been  in  favor  of  this,  but  I  have  asked  the  questions,  and  I  think 
it  is  only  fair,  if  it  brin^  out  the  truth. — ^A.  That  is  fair,  I  think,  only  we  should 
have  had  the  same  privilege. 

Q.  Well,  I  say  it  was  used  to  a  certain  extent.  I  asked  many  questions  that 
were  prompted,  that  I  should  not  have  known  how  to  ask. — ^A.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, Mx,  Chairman,  because  1  am  here  to  tell  the  truth.  If  I  do  not  know  any- 
thmg  about  it  I  will  say  so. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  these  two  other  questions:  "  Is  a  union  laborer  allowed  to 
handle  a  piece  of  iron  or  to  move  it  at  abuilding?  " — ^A.  A  union  laborer  is  allowed 
to  do  his  part  of  the  work.  I  can  state  our  agreement  on  that,  probably.  That 
will  give  you  light  on  it,  and  we  never  have  failed  at  any  time  to  live  up  to  that 
agreement.  There  was  a  strike  last  summer  on  account  of  unloading  iron.  The 
men  did  not  understand  the  matter,  and  they  thought  they  had  no  right  to  unload 
iron.  By  our  agreement,  which  we  are  at  all  times  willing  to  live  up  to,  iron  can 
be  unloaded  by  the  laborers,  except  when  block  and  tackle  are  used  to  unload  it, 
and  then  it  is  done  by  members  of  our  organization. 

Q.  This  perhaps  answers  this  other  question.  Did  you  go  to  the  building 
referred  to— -this  is  perhaps  at  some  other  point  that  was  some  time  ago  referred 
to— and  insist  upon  the  ornamental  iron  workers  stopping  the  setting  of  iron 
mullions  and  insist  upon  the  structural  iron  setters  doing  this  work,  which 
delayed  this  part  of  the  building  for  some  days? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  the  Marshall  Fi^d  building. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  absolutely  did  not.  As  I  stated  before,  I  went  over 
there  and  had  them  continue  the  work  until  finally  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
demand,  and  my  demand  was  granted  and  the  work  went  ahead.  Our  men  even 
were. working  all  the  time.  I  can  prove  that  by  20  men,  if  it  were  necessary, 
because  they  were  working  right  there  on  that  btiilding.  I  could  bring  20  men 
here  that  would  testify  to  the  same  thing;  and  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Griffiths 
did  not  testify  to  the  same  thing.  He  certainly  does  not  thoroughly  understand 
the  case  pr  has  forgotten  it  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  state,  Mr.  Buch- 
anan?— A.  I  should  like  to  speak  further  in  regard  to  a  boy  riveting  in  a  shop,  if 
I  may  be  allowed.  He  heats  there  with  an  air  blast.  He  uses  no  pumping  forge, 
and  he  heats  there  by  the  shovel  and  by  the  bushel.  In  our  work  they  pml  them 
out  of  the  fire  with  a  pair  of  ton^s  and  throw  them  to  the  riveters,  who  catch 
them  in  a  powder  can,  or  something  like  that,  that  will  hold  the  weight.  The 
heating  is  altogether  different. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  March  31, 1900, 

TESTIMOITY  OF  MR.  EDWAED  CORRISTOH, 

Carpenter y  Chicago,  III. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  2  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  Mr.  Clarke  pre- 
siding. At  4.45  p.  m.  Mr.  Edward  Corriston,  of  Chicago,  a  carpenter,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q..  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  your  name.— A.  Edward  Corriston. 

Q.  Your  business  address? — ^A.  6751  Winchester  avenue. 

Q.  And  your  business?— A.  Carpenter. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  carpenter? — A.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  of  carpenters?— A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  of  America. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  trades  cotmcil — the  building  trades  council? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  in  Chicago 
here,  I  claim  that  I  have  as  much  right  as  all  men  in  America,  being  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  I  never  was  known  to  molest  anyone  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 
The  other  ^ht  I  had  occasion  to  go  home  on  the  Wentworth  avenue  car,  and 
changed  at  Wentworth  and  Sixty-third.    A  number  of  men  got  on  the  car  at  the 
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post-office;  not  the  post-office,  bnt  at  Washington  street  they  got  on.  They  were 
escorted  by  x>olicemen.  They  got  on  the  car,  and  I  had  no  seat  to  sit  npon.  I  stood 
np  there  in  the  car,  and  wnen  we  got  to  Wentworth  and  Sixty-third  street  I  got 
off  to  change  cars,  and  got  on  the  car  a^ain,  and  at  Halsted  street  I  had  to  go  to 
the  back  end  of  the  car.  There  were  a  lot  of  ladies  that  got  into  the  car  and  sat 
there,  and  the  men  got  off;  there  were  9  of  them.  Judging  from  what  I  had  heard 
in  the  car  they  were  men  that  were  working  on  some  bnildings  on  the  West  Side, 
nonnnion  men,  and  the  9  got  off  there  and  8  of  them  went  down  Halsted  street. 
They  went  down  Halsted  street,  and  1  stayed  back  and  waved  his  hands  like  this 
[inmcatin^l .  He  says,  **  Get  off  that  car,"  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  he 
says,  **  I  will  fill  you  full  of  lead."  Now,  I  never  spoke  to  that  man  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  came  down  here  this  afternoon,  to  let 
you  know  the  way  these  men  were  carrying  on.  They  think  they  have  ^t  full 
power  in  their  hands.  They  sat  in  the  car— -I  heard  their  whole  conversation,  and 
they  said  they  had  good  joM  when  the  thing  was  over,  and  they  did  not  care  now. 
I  just  came  down  to  let  you  know  the  way  these  men  were  carrving  on.  Ever 
since  I  have  belonged  to  a  labor  organization — ^I  belon^^  to  the  brotherhood  at 
one  time,  and  then  I  joined  the  amalgamated  association,  and  in  either  of  these 
organizations  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  in  connection  with  the  organization 
instructing  any  man  to  do  violence  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicaoo,  III.,  March  SI,  1900. 

TE8TIM0VT  OF  ME.  THOMAS  PREECS, 

Bricklayer,  Chicago. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  March  81, 1900,  in  the  auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago;  and  at  5.35  p.  m.  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris,  who  was  in  the  chair,  intro- 
duced as  a  witness  Mr.  Thomas  Preece,  who,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Please  state  your  name  and  post-office  address.— A. 
Thomas  Preece,  1557  Harvard  street. 

Q.  Occupation?— A.  Bricklayer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  your  trade? — A.  Twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  in  any  labor  organization? — A.  I  am  del- 
egate at  large  for  the  Bricklayers'  Association  of  Chicago. 

S.  You  are  a  member,  of  course,  of  the  building  trades  council? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  You  may  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way  of  any  facts  that  you  have 
in  connection  with  the  industrial  conditions  of  Chicago.  Make  it  as  oriefly  as 
possible.— A.  I  will  state  as  briefiy  as  possible  my  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the 
present  labor  troubles  of  Chicago;  also  my  experience  before  the  adoption  of 
arbitration  hy  the  organizaldon  oi  which  I  am  a  member;  and  also  my  experience 
after  arbitration  was  adopted  and  until  the  present  time.  I  became  a  member  of 
tiie  bricklayers'  organization  in  Chicago  eox^ut  1885,  and  I  think  we  had  one 
strike  between  that  and  1887,  if  I  remember  right,  and  it  did  not  last  but  a  day 
or  so,  I  believe.  In  1887  we  had  a  strike  that  lasted  some  1 1  or  12  weeks.  EHnally 
it  was  settled  in  the  joint  arbitration  |;K)ard.  Rules  of  arbitration  were  drawn 
up,  the  arbitration  board  met,  and  settled  the  grievance  satisfactorily  to  both 
sides.  We  then  lived  in  harmony  until  1897.  In  that  year  the  contractors  gave 
our  organization  6  months'  notice,  according  to  a^eement  in  our  arbitration 
rules,  tnat  the  agreement  would  run  out  by  limitation.  At  the  same  time  they 
issued  an  ultimatum  to  the  organization  stating  that  after  we  refused  to  work 
only  for  members  of  the  Chicago  Builders'  Association  they  could  not  meet  us  in 
arbitration.  I  was  a  member  of  the  board  elected  that  year,  and  when  we  sat, 
organized  the  committees,  and  elected  our  umpire,  the  employers  introduced  a 
resolution  there  stating  that  the  United  Order  or  American  Bricklayers  and  Stone 
Masons  of  Chicago  would  hereafter  work  for  none  others  than  members  of  the 
Chicago  Builders' Association,  I  myself  introduced  an  amendment  to  that  reso- 
lution, reading  something  like  this:  That  the  members  of  the  bricklayers  of  CM- 
cago  would  work  for  none  others  than  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Builders* 
Association  and  members  of  the  United  Order  of  Bricklayers,  meaning  by  that 
members  of  our  own  organization  that  were  already  contractors  and  still  held 
their  cards  in  our  organization,  thereby  shutting  out  probably  20  per  cent  of  tiie 
contractors  in  Chicago  that  did  not  belong  to  their  association.  We  went  on  and 
arbitrated.  That  was  adopted,  and  we  went  on  and  arbitrated  the  rest  of  the 
working  rules,  and  worked  all  right  for  that  year— the  year  of  1897.         o 
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The  next  year  the  employers  complained,  for  the  reason  that  the  comi)etition  of 
the  members  of  onr  organization  holding  contractors*  cards  with  the  members  of 
the  Chicago  Mason  Builders'  Association  was  too  keen.  They  introduced  the  same 
resolution  a^^ain  in  1898,  and  called  upon  us  to  force  the  members  that  belonged 
to  our  organization  holding  contractors'  cards  either  to  get  out  of  business  or  to 
join  the  Chicago  Mason  Builders'  Association.  We  sat  for  a  long  while— several 
days  I  presume— and  argued  the  points.  At  last  we  gave  in  to  the  contractors. 
We  went  over  to  our  organization — the  committee  did.  Before  we  could  proceed 
with  arbitration  this  agreement  had  to  be  agreed  upon  by  both  organizations. 
The  committee  took  it  over  to  our  organization  and  fought  on  the  floor,  thinking 
it  would  be  better  to  do  anything  thfm  break  the  relations  existing  between  the 
two  bodies.  Our  organization  adopted  that  rule.  We  went  back  and  finished  the 
arbitration  rules,  and  went  on  and  worked  harmoniously  for  another  year.  After 
forcing  all  the  small  contractors,  those  of  them  who  belonged  to  our  organization, 
into  the  Chicago  Mason  Builders' Association,  which  I  believe  amounted  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  contractors,  probably  more,  we  found  that  this  element  we  di^ove  in 
there  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Chicago  Mason  Buildei*s'  Association  had  become 
the  majority,  and  at  their  first  election  they  voted  out  all  the  old  officers  and 
elected  a  board  of  their  own,  men  that  had  very  little  exjwrience  or  executive 
ability  in  organizations,  as  I  took  it;  and  from  that  time  on^  which  was  1898, 
trouble  began  between  the  organization  of  bricklayers  and  their  employers.  The 
men  that  were  elected  on  their  board  of  arbitration  were  men  that  were  very 
arbitrary,  far  from  being  the  gentlemen  that  represented  the  organization  so  many 
years  before;  and  it  was  a  case  of  domineering,  a  case  of  dictation,  and  not  arbi- 
tration on  their  part.  Bad  feeling  came  between  the  two  organizations.  They 
were  unable  to  formulate  rules;  even  objected  to  electing  an  umpire.  Each  was 
there  for  two  weeks  nearly  before  they  consented  to  have  an  umpire  appointed, 
believing  that  no  outside  person  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  relations  of 
the  organizations,  or  with  settling  any  difficulty. 

For  two  years  bad  feeling  existed,  and  has  existed,  and  last  year  the  arbitration 
rules  were  broken  altogether.  It  put  our  organization  in  a  very  bad  position,  and 
that  was  because  of  the  laborers  having  to  break  their  agreement.  We  partly 
upheld  them  too,  I  suppose,  for  our  own  protection  and  for  the  protection  of  other 
trades  in  the  council.  It  must  have  appeared  to  all  the  contractors  in  town,  that 
is,  the  mason  contractors,  that  there  was  something  wi'ong,  for  I  see  that  the  old 
contractors  that  used  to  control  the  organization  have  got  back,  been  elected  to 
the  positions  to  which  they  should  be  elected.  But  the  damage  has  been  done. 
The  members  who  held  these  positions  have  misrepresented  the  trouble  between 
the  bricklayers  and  themselves,  and  it  has  caused  the  better  element  of  the  con- 
tractors to  be,  as  I  take  it,  prejudiced  against  the  labor  union,  that  is,  our  organ- 
ization, as  well  as  others.  The  consequence  is  that  the  present  trouble  has 
occurred  through  this  anger  toward  employers  forming  their  council,  which  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do.  I  do  not  dispute  that;  but  wheij  they  say  they  have  a 
right  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end,  and  that  the  btiildinK  trades  council  must  be 
annihilated,  meaning  of  course  that  the  trades  affiliated  will  also  be  annihilated, 
practically  so,  we  thmk  it  is  unfair.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  result  has 
got  to  be,  no  matter  how  long  it  is  fought,  that  arbitration  has  got  to  be  adopted 
by  all  the  trades,  and  each  and  every  employers'  association  has  got  to  do  the  same. 
They  have  had  strikes  in  Chicago  before,  and  they  know  they  have  fought  weeks 
and  weeks  and  then  have  had  to  adopt  the  same  tactics  of  coming  to  arbitration 
with  the  other  side.  I  want  to  say  that  I  speak  for  myself,  and  I  have  questioned 
many  men  prominent  in  labor  circles,  and  they,  the  same  as  myself,  are  sAl  very 
sorry  that  this  has  occurred. 

As  I  stated  before,  this  has  got  to  be  settled  by  arbitration.  The  employer^ 
must  consent  to  arbiti'ation.  As  far  as  my  organization  is  concerned,  we  have 
already  consented  to  arbitration,  and  I  believe  every  trade  in  the  building  trades 
council  is  willing  to  arbitrate:  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  employer,  no  matter 
who  he  may  be  or  what  association  he  belongs  to,  has  a  right  to  say  to  his 
employees  that  he  has  no  grievance,  or  that  they  have  no  grievance  worthy  of  arbi- 
tration. I  do  not  care  how  trivial  it  is  or  how  small  the  organization ,  or  how  large, 
they  have  a  right  to  come  down  as  men,  and  if  there  is  anything  vnrong,  to  adjust 
matters.  I  believe  in  arbitration,  because  my  organization  hved  in  peace  for 
over  10  years;  had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  believe  our  organization  will  arbi- 
trate; tms  will  be  settled  by  arbitration;  and  I  also  believe  that  there  should  be 
a  higher  board  of  arbitration,  a  board  of  arbitration  selected  by  both  bodies, 
that  could  be  called  upon  in  case  any  trade  and  its  employers  can  not  agree;  that 
they  shall  not  disrupt  the  rest  of  the  trades  and  also  destroy  their  own  organ- 
izations, but  shall  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  higher  courts  ana  have  them  decide; 
and  both  sides  shall  abide  by  that.    I  have  read  some  very  harsh  words  in  the 
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newspapers,  uttered  by  some  of  the  contractors  towards  labor  men.  If  the  eon- 
tractors  would  only  look  back  and  consider  what  harsh  words  they  use  to  their 
men,  most  of  them — ^it  has  been  my  ezx)erience  that  while  the  men  are  working 
and  doing  their  best,  these  contractors  at  the  same  time  try^  to  drive  them  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity,  and  go  so  far  as  to  call  them  things  you  would  not 
call  a  dog;  not  saying  they  are  all  like  that,  but  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  them:  and 
walk  along  every  morning  and  call  oflP  out  of  probably  forty  bricklayers  and  other 
men,  a  few  men,  and  discharge  them  in  order  to  make  the  others  submissive;  in 
order  to  drive  the  others  and  make  them  feel  if  they  do  not  exert  themselves  their 
life  is  short  there.  This  is  not  hearsay;  it  is  what  I  see;  I  have  experienced  it;  I 
have  seen  it  done.  1  can  not  say  anything  about  the  experiences  that  some  of  tiie 
contractors  have  had  with  wtdking  delegates,  because  I  never  was  a  walking 
delegate;  but  I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  bricklayers*  organization  that  its 
membership  would  not  permit  any  of  its  membership  or  delegates  to  settle  any 
grievance  for  a  money  consideration  or  for  good  fellowship.  An  organization  cif 
workmen  is  a*business  association;  they  run  their  organization  in  a  businee»like 
manner;  and  a  trade  union,  if  for  nothing  else,  is  worthy  of  its  name  even  as  a 
collecting  agency  for  its  members. 

We  can  say,  in  our  organization,  that  since  we  were  organized  in  1879,  its  mem- 
bers have  not  lost  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  their  wages,  for  the  reason  that 
the  organization  collects  those  wages.  They  do  not  have  to  ro  to  trouble  to  col- 
lect them;  have  no  legal  means,  only  their  own;  and  for  that  one  reason  the 
organization  is  good — the  union  is  good;  while,  before  that,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  bricklayers  m  those  towns  lost  fully  20  per  cent,  jmd  it  is  said  25  per  cent 
was  lost  oftentimes,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  organization  and  no  com- 
munity amongst  the  men.  Employers  would  hire  a  man  and  lay  him  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,  probably  for  that  week,  and  have  his  time  coming;  tell  him 
to  come  to  the  house  next  week;  go  to  the  house  next  week,  and  lie  about  the 
house  a  week  trying  to  get  the  money;  finally  see  the  man  and  offer  to  settle  for 
two-thirds  or  a  half.  Tuat  was  done  in  this  town;  scores  of  cases  like  that.  It 
seems  to  me,  through  my  experience  of  last  week  with  the  president  of  our  inter- 
national union — I  was  with  him  when  he  visited  the  mason  builders*  association — 
while  I  know  there  are  members  in  the  Chicago  mason  builders'  association,  a 
^eat  lot  of  them,  who  would  like  to  see  it  settled  by  arbitration,  would  vote  for 
It;  like  all  other  organizations  there  are  a  few  influential  men — ^men  who  can  jjet 
on  the  floor  and  champion  a  cause  probably  to  the  detriment  of  its  membership; 
that  is  done  in  all  organizations;  that  is  undoubtedly  being  done  to-day  in  some 
of  the  employers*  associations.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
good  employers  in  that  association,  and  I  have  talked  with  them  in  the  last  three 
or  four  weeks,  and  their  sentiments  have  been  that  they  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  see  it  settled,  and  would  vote  for  arbitration  if  they  had  the  chance.  I  think 
that  the  employers  have  a  right — ^not  that  they  could  hurt  me  personally;  they 
are  not  bothering  me  at  all— but  they  have  a  right,  all  the  trades  belonging  to 
the  contractors*  council  have  a  right  to  notify  each  individual  trade  interested 
and  ask  for  an  arbitration  board  to  settle  this  grievance.  The  business  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  progress  that  we  have  seen  in  Chicago,  does  not  warrant  any  body 
of  men  in  putting  anything  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  a  city  of  this  kind;  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  all  the  employers  representing  the  various  trades  caU 
upon  the  employers*  associations  for  a  board  of  arbitration,  every  one  of  them 
would  respond,  Decause  there  is  no  organization  but  wants  to  be  fair.  While 
there  may  be  members  in  it  that  don't  want  to  be  fair,  the  organization  wants  to 
be  fair;  the  vast  majority  of  every  organization  is  fair;  the  vast  majority  are 
intelligent,  too,  and  there  is  no  excuse,  whatever,  because  when  a  communica- 
tion is  sent  to  an  organization,  it  is  sent  to  its  body,  and  no  officer  has  the  right 
to  open  it,  read  it,  and  throw  it  into  the  waste  basket;  it  is  to  be  read  there 
before  the  organization,  and  action  will  be  taken. 

It  is  demonstrated  all  over  the  world  that  the  vast  majority  of  members  of 
labor  organizations  are  fair  and  intelligent  men.  The  contractors  themselves 
acknowledge  that  the  union  men  are  the  best  workmen.  We  know  they  are  the 
best  workmen  because  they  have  the  welfare  of  their  family  at  heart;  they 
have  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men  at  heart;  and  that  is  the  reason  they  organ- 
ize, to  better  their  condition,  and  better  the  condition  of  their  fellow-workmen. 
Certainly,  when  a  man  will  sit  down  and  consider  all  these  things,  he  makes  a 
better  citizen.  He  certainly  must  be  intelligent  or  he  would  go  rambling  around 
like  a  dog.  That  is  the  way  with  a  nonunion  man.  He  is  like  a  dog.  He  is 
chased  all  over  the  world,  because  usually  a  nonunion  man,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, is  only  a  botch,  commonly  called  by  the  workmen;  he  is  a  man  who  is  not 
capable  of  going  into  his  branch  of  business  and  taking  up  any  part  of  it;  is  not 
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capable  of  even  speaking  for  himself;  he  must  get  somebody  else  to  talk  for  him; 
and  nearly  all  those  men  are  men  who  have  been  fined  for  violation  of  rules — 
because  they  are  not  competent  to  fill  the  bill.  They  go  aroimd  and  get  fined  for 
yiolatinfif  the  rules  of  the  organization.  They  become  useful  in  times  like  this,  in 
times  of  trouble,  where  the  employers  can  pick  them  up  and  jmt  them  on  the 
back  and  tell  them  what  good  fellows  they  are,  and  after  the  trouble  is  over 
they  have  no  room  for  them.  We  have  seen  them  driven  out  of  Chicago  even, 
when  we  have  settled  our  troubles  with  them.  So  that  the  whole  thin^  lies  now 
with  the  contractors,  as  has  been  stated  before.  The  public  are  beginmng  to  talk 
about  it.  The  advertisements  in  the  street  cars  that  were  supposed  to  bring  down 
public  opinion  upon  the  heads  of  the  workmen,  and  also  to  drive  their  grocery  men 
to  refuse  them  their  little  groceries,  etc.,  while  this  trouble  lasted.  A  whole 
amount  of  stuff  was  calculated  to  be  done  by  that  advertisement  in  the  street  cars; 
but  that  has  been  taken  care  of,  and  it  is  becoming  a  laughing  matter  now,  more 
than  becoming  effective  on  the  part  of  the  contractors. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  this,  that  I  think  it  behooves  the  contractors  of 
each  individual  trade  to  send  a  communication  to  each  organization  asking  for 
an  arbitration  committee  to  be  appointed  or  elected,  to  meet  a  like  arbitration 
conmiittee  of  its  employers;  and  I  think  they  ought  to  do  that,  and  do  it  quick. 
I  do  not  believe  this  thing  ought  to  be  carried  on  any  longer.  The  idea  that  the 
contractors  or  anybody  else  will  destroy  labor  unions  is  ridiculous.  Labor  unions 
are  here,  and  here  to  stay.  They  originated  in  Great  Britain,  I  believe,  or  some 
part  of  Euroi)e,  many  years  ago.  They  have  been  a  success  there.  They  are  a 
success  there  to-day.  In  fact,  they  are  far  ahead  of  us  people.  And  the  trade 
union  is  in  Chicago  to  stay.  They  might  weaken  or  disrupt  it  for  a  time,  but  the 
union  will  get  on  its  feet  again,  and  the  moment  the  contractor  has  got  his  work 
in  full  swing  they  will  strike  him  a  deadly  blow.  It  is  no  good  time  to  destroy  a 
thing.  That  is  impossible.  It  is  impossible  unless  military  are  brought  here  to 
shoot  the  men  down,  because  they  have  rights  as  well  as  any  other  citizens.  They 
have  a  right  to  better  their  condition,  andf  that  right  can  not  be  taken  away  from 
them. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  difference  is  there  between  the  way  in  which  the 
bricklayers'  union  settles  a  strike  or  lockout  to-day  and  the  time  when  William 
O'Brien,  now  president  of  the  contractors'  council,  was  president  of  the  brick- 
layers' union? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  from  personal  observation,  but 
omy  from  what  I  have  heard  amongst  the  old-time  bricklayers  in  Chicago.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Mr.  O'Brien  was  a  member  of  the  bricklayers'  union  when  I  came 
to  Chicago  in  1885.  I  have  heard  that  when  there  was  a  strike,  when  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  president,  there  was  a  job  somewhere  on  the  west  side  where  there  were 
some  nonunion  men;  and  I  have  heard  them  say  he  made  use  of  the  remark, 
**  Come  on,  boys,"  and  they  went  to  the  job:  and  they  said  he  had  a  gun  and  said 
he  would  fetch  them  off;  he  would  show  them;  if  they  didn't  stop  he  would  make 
them  stop.  They  went  and  got  the  nonunion  men  off  and  got  the  job  all  straight- 
ened out,  or  taken  out,  or  something;  I  do  not  know:  that  is  history  to  me;  that  is 
only  what  I  have  heard  the  old  heads  say — the  old  bricklayers. 

Q.  Did  your  union  receive  a  reply  from  the  contractors'  association  to  a  letter 
which  they  sent  them  requesting  arbitration,  in  the  present  year? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  You  sent  them  such  a  letter? — A.  Yes;  we  sent  them  a  communication  noti- 
f3ring  them  our  arbitration  board  was  elected  and  was  ready  to  meet  them  in  the 
month  of  January. 

Q.  Was  that  previous  to  the  beginning  of  this  trouble?— -A.  Oh,  yes;  last  Janu- 
ary. We  are  supposed  to  meet  in  January  and  February.  We  also  notified  them 
by  telephone  several  times,  but  the  secretary  said  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Kehoe;  he 
had  not  seen  the  rest  of  the  committee,  or  something;  any  way  arrangements  had 
not  been  made,  and  they  never  answered. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  strike  or  lockout  of  only  one  trade  that  was  outside  of 
the  building  trades  council  that  caused  more  trouble  than  the  whole  building 
trades  council?  That  is  a  question  that  was  handed  to  me  to  ask  you.— -A.  Well,  the 
only  trade  I  know  of  was  our  own,  in  1887.  We  tied  up  all  the  work  in  Chicago  for 
about  11  or  12  weeks.  The  other  trades  had  no  grievance.  We  tied  the  whole 
business  up. 

Mr.  GuBBiNS  (who  had  handed  question  to  Commissioner  Kennedy).  The  sense 
of  the  (question  was  that  while  the  contractors  claim  there  i*  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
here,  originating  from  the  building  trades  council,  even  if  it  were  all  piled  together 
and  put  on  the  building  trades  council,  one  trade  at  different  times  here  has  caused 
more  trouble.  One  trade  in  town  here  has  caused  more  trouble  than  everything 
caused  by  this  lockout.  ^^  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  accept  that  as  your  answ^?bydOOQlC 
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The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  TiVTien  do  imions  think  is  the  most  opportiine  time  to  strike?  That  is  another 
question  that  is  handed  me. — A.  Well,  in  fpod  times,  jjrosperons  times,  we  always 
strike — ^prosperity  strikes.  We  do  not  strike  in  dull  times.  In  dull  times  we  are 
all  on  strike— have  nothing  to  do.  As  soon  as  prosperity  strikes  us  we  want  to 
make  up  for  a  little  of  those  dull  times  when  we  walked  around  so  much. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  of  wages  in  your  trade  in  the  past  2  years? — A. 
No;  not  in  the  last  7  or  8  jrears. 

Q.  The  question  was  given  me  to  ask  you:  To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
increase  of  wages  in  the  past  2  years,  if  there  has  been  any  increase? — A.  There 
have  been  increases  in  the  various  trades  of  the  building  trades  coimcil,  but  our 
trade— we  never  fight  much  for  wages;  wegenerally  get  our  wages;  when  the 
times  are  good  the  bosses  need  the  men.  We  make  our  regular  rate,  50  cents. 
All  through  the  hard  times  we  got  the  60  cents.  When  prosperity  comes  we  get 
55  and  60  cents,  when  the  employer  needs  you.  I  never  had  any  trouble  getting  5 
or  10  cents  more  than  union  wages.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  worked  for  union 
wages  but  8  months  in  my  life.  The  increase  of  wages  in  other  trades  is  owing 
to  good  times  coming  and  prosperity.  We  are  the  same  as  other  people.  We 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  share  of  prosperity  when  it  does  come. 

(^.  When  prosperity  comes  the  union  is  able  to  get  some  of  the  benefits  of  pros- 

Serity? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  the  more  work  comes  the  less  the  men,  and  the  more  we 
emand. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  March  31, 1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MR.  £.  W.  SPEOUL. 

General  Contractor. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  2  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  Mr.  Clarke  pre- 
siding. At  6.30  p.m.  Mr.  B.  W.  Sproul,  of  Chicago,  a  general  contractor,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state  your  post-office  address. — ^A.  313 
Chamoer  of  Commerce  building,  Chicago. 

Q.  And  your  occupation?— A.  Mason  and  general  contractor. 

Q.  You  know  the  object  for  which  you  are  called  to  the  stand? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  may  proceed  in  as  brief  a  way  as  possible  to  make  your  statement. 

The  Witness.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  brick  masons  of  Chicago  and  in 
the  little  surrounding  towns  went  out  on  a  strike.  I  really  do  not  know  what 
they  struck  for  at  that  time,  but  after  the  strike  had  continued  for  probably  two 
or  two  and  a  half  weeks,  a  prominent  brick  manufacturer  of  Chicago  approached 
me — a  man  I  had  toown  for  years,  and  always  supposed  to  be  right,  and  said, 
**  Send  me  your  check  for  $50,  and  ask  no  questions. "  I  did  not  ask  any  questions, 
and  when  I  came  back  to  my  office  I  mailed  him  a  check  for  $50.  Two  or  three 
days  after  that  occurrence  the  strike  was  declared  off.  The  supposition  was  that 
it  was  to  be  arbitrated— a  board  of  arbitration  appointed,  as  I  understand  it. 
Neither  the  brick  manufacturers  nor  the  labor  leaders  ever  appointed  that  arbi- 
tration board.  The  matter  ran  along  for  probably  2  or  3  weeks  after  the  strike 
was  declared  off,  and  the  men  went  back  to  work,  when  this  same  manufacturer 
showed  me  a  list  of  probably  10  or  15  contractors,  written  out  on  an  envelojw, 
ranching  from  $100  down  to  $50,  and  he  said  that  money  was  used  to  settle  the 
strike.  He  said,  **  ^hat  is  the  way  your  money  was  used."  I  want  to  state  that 
Mr.  Wells,  the  gentleman  that  was  on  the  stand  here  yesterday,  also  contributed 
$50  toward  that  in  the  same  manner  that  I  did.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  for 
at  the  time  it  was  contributed.  1  did  the  same  as  I  would  if  any  friend  had  made 
the  same  demand;  I  wotddn't  question  what  he  wanted  the  $50  for.  That  is  as 
far  as  I  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  can  state  that  a  little  further;  you  can  state  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man.— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  will  not  state  the  name  of  the  gentleman  that  asked  the  con- 
tribution. 

Q.  Well,  of  course  you  are  privileged,  I  supjKJse,  if  you  so  demand? — ^A.  Yes, 
I  do;  I  demand  it. 

Q.  For  the  reason  that  it  would  incriminate  either  him  or  you? — ^A.  I  am  not  a 
bit  afraid  of  incriminating  myself,  because,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  know  what  the  $50 
was  for,  and  if  I  had  known  it,  my  $50  would  never  have  gone  for  that  purpose, 

Q.  You  took  up  that  check?— A,  Yes, -         o" 
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Q.  Have  you  the  check  that  you  gave?— A.  I  certainly  have. 

Q.  Shoald  you  be  willing  to  produce  that  to  the  commission?— A.  No,  sir;  I 
win  produce  it  in  court,  if  it  is- necessary. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state?— A.  There  is  a  communication  handed 
to  me  here,  or  a  statement.  I  want  to  state  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it,  whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not,  gentlemen.  If  the  conmiission  wants  to  know 
whether  it  is  a  fact  or  not 

Q.  Not  unless  you  are  able  to  testify  that  it  is  a  fact. — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Even  on  beuef? — A.  Even  on  beuef  I  am  not  able  to  testify. 

Q.  Then  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  possibly  introduce  that  as  a  part  of  your 
testimony.  If  you  believe  it  to  be  true,  of  course  you  could. — A.  Gentlemen, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  here  for  and  against  the  building  trades  council, 
and  I  should  like  to  make  just  a  brief  further  statement. 

Q.  Very  well,  you  are  privileged  to  do  that. — ^A.  I  have  been  doing  work  for  the 
Deering  Harvester  Ck)mpany  for  a  period  of  four  years.  I  have  been  entering 
into  my  contracts  with  them  along  about  the  1st  of  March  or  April  each  year, 
to  lay  a  number  of  brick,  more  or  less,  at  so  much  a  thousand,  wall  measure, 
then  submitting  the  price  to  the  Deering  Harvester  people  for  the  work,  and 
getting  an  option  or  contract,  and  the  Evanston  Brick  Company  had  furnished 
all  the  brick  I  had  used  there.  In  March.  1899,  the  Deering  Harvester  people 
called  me  out  to  give  them  an  estimate  on  the  year's  work.  I  went  to  the  Evans- 
ton  Brick  Comxmny  and  got  a  price  of  them,  ^.90  a  thousand,  f .  o.  b.  I  got  the 
foundations  in  for  one  or  two  buildings.  When  the  brick  came  on  the  ground  I 
was  informed  by  the  laborers  that  they  wouldn't  touch  them;  they  were  from 
outside  the  union,  and  the  union  label  was  not  on  them,  and  therefore  they 
couldn't  unload  them.  Rather  than  have  any  trouble  I  canceled  my  contract 
with  the  Evanston  Brick  Company.  I  was  forced  to  go  to  the  Purinton  Brick 
Company,  of  which  S.  F.  Purinton  is  president,  and  pay  them  $5.25  a  thousand 
for  brick,  and  the  brick  15  per  cent  smaller  than  the  brick  that  I  bought.  I 
went  to  the  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union  and  asked  them  if  they  thought  it 
was  fair.  He  said  to  me,  **No,  it  is  an  outrage,  but  my  hands  are  tied  in  the 
matter;  I  can  not  help  it."  Finally,  after  several  days,  the  president  of  the 
bricklayers'  association  did  take  it  up,  or  I  understood  he  took  it  up,  and  they 
got  fifteen  or  twenty  days'  time  more  for  the  contractors  to  finish  up  their  work 
with  large  brick.  It  cost  me  and  the  Deering  Harvester  Company  for  that 
change  probably  $5,000  or  $6,000.  Otherwise  I  have  never  had  any  trouble.  I 
have  Deen  in  business  here  since  1882,  and  I  have  never  had  any  material  trouble 
with  any  of  the  labor  unions  or  the  laboring  men  outside  of  one  time,  a  little  bit 
of  a  symx>athetic  strike,  that  lasted  about  four  or  five  days. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  ever  given  any  money  to  any  business  agent 
of  any  of  the  trades  represented  in  the  building  trades  council? — ^A.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  it  was  the  business  agent  or  not.  I  think  about  the  1st  or  middle 
of  December — ^I  am  not  just  positive  of  the  date — 3  bricklayers  waited  on  me  and 
asked  me  to  donate  a  certain  sum,  or  any  sum  that  I  saw  fit,  to  give  Mr.  Gub- 
bins,  as  they  call  it,  a  blow-out  when  he  returned  from  the  East.  1  think  I  con- 
tributed $10.  About  2  weeks  afterwards  ttie  same  gentlemen  came  to  my  office 
and  handed  me  a  $10  bill  or  a  $5, 1  am  not  positive  wnich  it  was,  and  said,  *'  Mr. 
Gubbins  has  demanded  that  we  return  this  money  to  the  different  contractors  or 
anybody  that  has  contributed. "  They  gave  me  my  money  back.  That  is  the  only 
time  that  ever  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  agreement  with  the  brick  trust,  or  lime  trust,  or  stone 
trust,  so  called? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  agreement  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  fined  by  the  contractors'  council? — A.  Yes;  I  was. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  you  were  fined. — ^A.  I  was  fined  for 
disobeying  the  rules  of  the  association. 

Could  you  state  what  rule  of  the  association?— A.  No,  sir. 
You  do  not  know? — A.  I  dont  say  that. 
You  simply  refuse  to  tell? — A.  Yes. 

Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  contractors 
[  masons  ran  their  business  last  year? — ^A.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  got  a 
day's  work  out  of  a  man,  and  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  out. 

Q.  What  is  that? — A.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  men  that  were  working 
for  me  i)erformed  a  day's  work  and  they  gave  satisfaction.  I  do  not  know  how 
anv  other  member  runs  his  business. 

Q.  You  have  presented  a  document  of  which  you  claim  you  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  gentleman  stated  in  your  presence 
that  he  could  prove  it  if  the  parties  charged  wished  to  defend  their  character  in 
court?- A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Will  yon  state  who  that  gentleman  was? — ^A.  No, sir;  and  the  reason  I  will 
not  state  that  is  that  I  jnst  hapi>ened  to  be  standing  oat  here  when  a  gentleman 
was  telling  another  man  abont  it.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  an  eavesdropper,  bnt  I 
heard  the  statement,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  wonld  be  right  for  me  to  state 
who  the  gentleman  was.  I  have  no  rieht  to  doubt  that  it  is  reasonably  tme,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  I  understood  the  question — Do  I  know  that  this  was 
tme?    I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Of  course  you  are  testifying  now,  and  if  you  can 
incorporate  that  as  a  part  of  your  testimony  it  must  oe  with  the  belief  on  your 
part  that  it  is  true.^A..  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  true.  I  have 
no  right  to  doubt  the  gentleman  that  said  that  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy. )  Do  you  believe  it  is  true?— A.  Yes.  Do  you  want  me 
to  submit  this? 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  I  think  it  is  of  such  a  character  that  you  certainly  should 
testify  with  some  information.  It  is  entirely  outside  of  the  matter  of  ordinary 
belieif.  It  is  outside  of  common  rumor. — A.  It  is.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
answered  the  question  as  I  did. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  I  think  you  answered  it  correctly. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon  at  6.80  p.  m.  the  subcommission  adjourned  sine  die. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  lOL  AMBEOSE  HILL, 

Btisiness  Agent,  Slate  and  Tile  Roofers'  Union,  IIB  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

The  slate  and  tile  roofers*  xmion  was  organized  January  7, 1897,  and  is  aflUiated 
with  the  building^  trades  council. 

The  slate  and  tile  roofers  of  Chicago  are  about  the  poorest  paid  workers  in  the 
building  trades.  The  wages  were  but  85  cents  an  hour  up  to  August,  1899.  From 
that  time  we  have  got  40  cents.  We  are  able  to  work  only  about  4i  or  5  months 
in  the  year.  Any  contractor  with  any  knowledge  of  the  business  and  the  dan- 
gerous risks  we  have  to  take  is  well  aware  that  we  deserve  better  pay;  but  no, 
they  would  deprive  us  of  the  privilege  of  improving  our  condition,  by  destroying 
the  building  trades  council  first  and  the  unions  second,  and  they  declare  we  are 
<x>mmitting  a  heinous  crime  in  looking  after  our  own  interests. 

When  Mr.  V,  Falkenau,  chairman  of  the  press  committee  of  the  contractors* 
council,  and  the  leader  in  the  fight  which  that  body  is  making  against  the  build- 
ing trades  council,  was  asked  by  the  commissioners  if  the  contractors  would  be 
willing  to  dissolve  their  council  provided  the  workmen  gave  up  theirs,  he  ans- 
wered without  hesitation:  ''No;  we  will  not  abandon  the  contractors*  council. 
Our  aims  are  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  those  of  the  buildine  trades."  I  ¥^i8h 
to  say  in  connection  with  those  nigher  aims,  that  to  my  mind  the  contractors* 
council  is  likeljr  to  drift  into  a  large  contractors*  trust  that  will  embrace  the 
entire  building  industry.  The  organized  workingmen,  while  they  may  disagree 
somewhat  on  the  trust  question,  agree  in  this,  that  improved  means  of  protection 
are  of  more  consequence  to  them  than  improved  methods  of  production.  To 
have  some  say  as  to  the  terms  of  employment  is  what  is  wanted.  Even  though 
the  trust  may  concede  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  it  is  the  recognition  of  the 
right  to  make  terms  through  the  agency  of  tiie  union  that  concerns  them  most. 
Employers  will  oft«n  voluntarily  grant  concessions  as  a  means  of  offsetting  the 
demand  for  recognition,  knowing  that  such  recognition  would  enable  the  men 
to  deal  with  the  employer  more  uke  an  equal.  Will  it  be  the  policy  of  this  cor- 
poration, assuming  it  to  exist  in  the  near  future,  to  recognize  the  function  which 
organized  labor  fulfills  in  society  and  treat  with  it  as  such,  or  will  such  a  corpora- 
tion deny  to  the  workers  advantages  which  its  members  themselves  enjoy?  Will 
thejr  insist  upon  ignoring  the  necessity  of  workmen  acting  in  groups,  in  view  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  individual  making  satisfactoiy  terms  of  employment  in 
a  large  shop  where  uniform  conditions  are  determined  by  the  management? 
What  will  the  policjr  be  toward  united  labor  when  the  trust  is  more  fuUy  estab- 
lished? Will  the  unions  not  have  to  meet  a  more  unyielding  foe?  That  is  the 
question  which  thousands  of  organized  mechanics  are  asking,  and  an  assuring 
answer  can  not  be  given  by  words  alone.  It  might  be  said  that  necessity  would 
stimulate  and  strengthen  the  movement  of  the  workers.  No  doubt  it  will ,  because 
years  of  struggle  and  sacrifice  made  for  economic  independence  have  trained  and 
nerved  the  American  toiler  for  a  greater  trial.    The  test  must  soon  come,  for 
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organization  on  the  other  side  is  proceeding  at  such  a  x>ace  that  labor  will  have 
to  make  great  strides  in  order  to  catch  up.  To  meet  one  single  employer  who 
speaks  for  the  entire  trade  is  quite  different  from  coping  with  one  who  figures  on 
the  advantage  his  competitor  will  gain  in  the  event  of  stoppage  of  work. 

Now  suppose  the  umons  are  overcome  and  destroyed.  Instead  of  the  natural 
and  orderly  methods  of  trade-unionism,  discontent  will  find  vent  through  wild 
and  sudden  revolutionary  uprisings,  or  will  give  way  to  a  dull,  deadening  pas- 
siveness,  the  very  worst  fate  which  could  befall  society."  Consider  also  what  it 
means  to  the  individual  mechanic,  who  for  some  offense  has  been  discharged  by 
a  trust,  and  finds  that  this  is  equivalent  to  giving  up  an  occupation  to  which  he 
has  been  trained  for  a  life  time. 

Ambrose  Hill. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  3d  day  of  April,  1900. 

[SEAL.]  Christian  L.  Haas, 

Notary  Public. 


Chicago,  III.,  May  is,  1900, 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  MISS  CLARIHDA  M.  COPE, 

Illinois  Deputy  State  Factory  Inspector,  771  W.  Sixty-third  Place,  Chicago, 

During  the  past  three  years,  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
factory  mspector  in  Chicago,  I  have  had  opportunities  to  observe  conditions  as 
they  exist  over  the  entire  field  of  the  garment-making  industry,  and  also  con- 
ditions as  they  affect  child  labor  and  female  labor  in  other  industries  in  this  city. 
I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  inquire  as  to  the  earnings  of  workers  and  other  mat- 
ters of  interest,  and  have  kept  memoranda  of  what  1  have  observed.  These  inquiries 
were  made  in  hundreds  of  places,  both  of  employers  and  of  workers,  and  I  have 
met  with  no  difficulty  in  getting  prompt  answers  to  such  inquiries  as  I  thought 
proper  to  make.  I  will  state  as  accurately  as  I  can  the  facts  as  I  have  observed 
them. 

There  are,  in  round  numbers,  25,000  garment  makers  in  Chicago,  of  whom 
11 ,000  are  women,  and  1,600  are  children  under  18  years  of  age— mostly  girls  about 
15  years  old.  The  women  and  children,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  home 
finishers,  work  in  shops,  commonly  called  factories. 

The  merchant  tailors,  who  make  garments  cut  to  measure  for  the  custom  tail- 
ors, and  the  tailors  for  the  trade,  who  make  suits  cut  to  measure  for  firms  who 
receive  orders  from  the  country,  are  known  as  tailors;  the  others  are  designated 
as  garment  makers,  cloak  makers,  shirt  makers,  etc. 

Out  of  150  workers  employed  by  cheap-grade  factories  in  one  locality,  I  found  11 
doing  finishing  work  in  the  home  during  the  busy  season.  One  of  these  was  sew- 
ing buttons  on  men's  pants  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  pair.  She  could,  by  steady 
work,  finish  2  dozen  i)er  day.  A  German  woman  was  finishing  pants  at  the  rate 
of  33  cents  per  dozen.  She  made  66  cents  per  day  when  doing  nothing  else.  Doing 
this  class  of  work,  and  generally  finishing  work,  such  as  is  given  out,  a  woman 
working  10  hours  a  day,  who  is  at  all  capable,  earns  about  $4  per  week.  The 
prices  paid  do  not  vary  greatly.  Women  in  shops  doing  the  same  class  of  work 
are  more  skilled,  and  earn  from  $5  to  $7  per  week. 

Much  of  the  high-grade  merchant  tailoring  work  is  done  in  the  home;  the 
medium  and  lower  grade  work  is  nearly  all  done  in  shops  and  factories. 

The  tailors  I  have  visited  in  their  homes  are  nearly  all  well  situated  in  clean 
apartments  usually  in  the  suburbs.  Many  own  their  own  homes.  They  gener- 
ally object  to  the  down-town  shop,  because  of  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  the 
crowded  shop,  the  waste  of  time  and  car  fare  going  and  returning,  the  cold  mid- 
day lunch  or  restaurant  meal,  the  beer  bucket,  and  associations  not  of  their  own 
choosing. 

The  average  journeyman  tailor  earns  from  $10  to  $12  per  week.  The  more 
skilled  workers,  the  artisans  in  the  trade,  range  from  $15  to  $30  per  week. 

In  the  garment  factories  doing  a  cheap  grade  of  work  beginners  earn  at  first  $2 
per  week.  I  have  never  found  one  who  was  receiving  no  wages.  Girls  under  16 
generally  earn  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  week. 

Factory  workers  who  have  learned  the  trade  earn  about  the  same  as  the  aver- 
age journeyman  tailor,  with  a  margin  in  favor  of  the  tailor.  A  variety  of  wages 
and  gradations  of  skill  will  be  found  in  all  these  shops.  Many  are  earning  from 
$10  to  $12,  others  from  $7  to  $9.    In  an  overall  factory  on  Canal  street  wages 
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range  from  $5  to  $9,  two  boys  under  16  making  abont  $5  each,  the  women  gener- 
ally about  $7  each.  In  other  overall  shops  I  find  women  who  have  learned  to 
sew  well  making  |9  and  $10  per  week.  In  one  shop  a  boy  of  17  was  earning  $12, 
while  others  about  him  who  nad  worked  longer  in  the  trade  were  earning  from 
17  to  $10. 

Girls  under  17  do  not  do  much  machine  work.  Many  of  the  machines  are  run 
by  electricity  or  steam,  and  on  those  that  are  run  by  the  foot  the  short  pedal  has 
recently  been  generally  introduced,  making  the  machines  much  easier  to  operate. 

In  high-grade  work  on  ready-made  garments,  skilled  workmen  earn  from  $10  to 
$25  per  week. 

Nearly  all  garment  making  is  piecework,  and  the  worker  is  paid  according  to 
the  amount  or  work  done.  The  usual  day  is  ten  hours.  When  work  is  slack  there 
are  many  short  days,  and  during  the  rush  season  shops  run  overtime  two  days 
in  the  week.  Steady  work  is  supplied  in  most  shops  eight  months  of  the  year, 
and  during  the  remaining  four  months  there  is  work  only  during  two  or  three 
days  of  the  week. 

In  the  cloak  factories  the  earnings  are  about  the  same  as  in  other  garment  facto- 
ries. I  have  been  permitted  to  examine  the  pay  rolls  in  a  number  of  downtown 
shops,  and  I  find  that  the  most  skilled  workers  are  receiving  about  the  same  as 
the  nigh-grade  merchant  tailors — ^from  $15  to  $25  per  week;  others  from  $6  to  $15 
per  week.  In  the  smaller  factories,  doing  a  low-grade  work,  the  earnings  range 
from  $3  to  $15,  according  to  age  and  skill.  Generally,  in  the  garment  trade,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  average  woman  of  ordinarv  aptitude,  after  learning  the 
trade,  can  earn  from  $8  to  $12  per  week;  in  the  high-grade  cloak  factories  some 
earn  $15  and  $20  per  week. 

At  7254  Halstead  street,  Otto  Brail  employs  27  people  at  cloak  making. 
Twenty-five  of  these  are  women.  He  has  one  man  who  earns  $15  per  week,  and 
one  man  or  boy  who  earns  $10  per  week.  He  employs  four  home  finishers.  They 
are  able  to  earn  $4  per  week;  out  more  skilled  women  in  the  shop  earn  $6  ana 
$7  doing  the  same  Idnd  of  work.  Ten  women  are  earning  $12  per  week.  The 
others  in  the  shop  are  making  from  $3  to  $9  per  week.  His  prices  range  the  same 
as  are  paid  elsewhere  in  Chicago  for  the  same  grade  of  work. 

The  women  and  girls  employed  in  the  garment  factories  of  Chicago  are  nearly 
all  of  foreign  parentage.  As  a  class  they  are  vigorous  and  strong,  and  certainly 
have  a  more  cheerful  and  contented  look  than  the  average  housekeeper.  They 
receive  as  good  or  better  jmy  in  this  industry  than  they  could  get  in  other  indus- 
tries, and  CNBtter  pay  than  is  received  by  clerks  in  stores  bv  the  sam^^  cla.98  of  wage- 
earners,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  learning  a  useful  trade.  I  consider  the 
garment  trade,  as  it  is  conducted  in  Chicago,  the  best  place  to  work  forgirla  who 
are  compelled  to  earn  a  living  by  day  labor.  The  work  is  not  as  hard  as  in  many 
other  industries. 

The  garment  trade  is  not  a  belated  industry,  as  is  sometimes  asserted.  It  has 
kept  pace  with  modem  methods  of  improvement;  automatic  machines  have  long 
since  displaced  the  **  emaciated  buttonhole  maker,**  and  light-running  sewing 
machines  are  in  use  where  foot  power  is  used.  It  is  a  thoroughly  systematized 
industry,  in  which  wages  are  accurately  gauged  according  to  the  work  done,  and 
the  labor  conditions  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  other  industries,  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse.  It  is  one  of  the  few  industries  that  has  not  been  centralized  under 
the  control  of  large  capitalists.  No  other  industry  is  more  generally  distributed 
among  managers  of  small  means  and  among  independent  workers.  Owin^g  to  the 
nature  of  the  work,  some  poor  women  who  are  unable  to  get  employment  in  other 
lines  of  work,  find  an  opportunity  to  earn  something  in  branches  of  this  industry 
where  no  special  skill  is  required.  The  wide  distribution  of  work  among  poor 
people  has  neli)ed  them  perhaps  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage  of  skilled  labor; 
but  the  cheapening  of  the  product  has  increased  consumption  and  made  more 
work  to  do,  and  the  poor  have  been  most  benefited  by  the  low  prices  of  cheap 
garments. 

Among  certain  persons  in  the  tailoring  trade  there  is  a  desire  to  force  all  gar- 
ment makers  out  of  tenement  shops  and  out  of  their  homes,  and  to  compel  them 
to  work  in  detached  shoi>s  or  factories.  The  effect  of  such  a  chan^  would  be  to 
centralize  the  industry  and  subject  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  business  agent  or 
walking  delegate.  It  would  close  out  the  single  merchant  tailors,  of  whom  there 
are  a  1^^  number  who  sew  in  their  homes,  oecause  they  can  not  afford  to  pay 
for  an  extra  shop ;  it  would  deprive  the  home  &iishers  of  the  little  work  which 
they  are  now  permitted  to  do,  and  retire  the  journeyman  tailor  who  is  getting 
along  in  years  and  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  pace  set  by  younger  men. 

Among  garment  makers  doing  a  low  grade  of  work  are  a  number  of  poor  people 
of  certain  nationalities  who  live  in  unclean  apartments,  and  who  work  in  shops 
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that  are  likewise  unclean.  From  this  lack  of  cleanliness  they  are  themselves 
the  principal  sufferers.  As  to  the  danger  of  spreading  contagious  diseases,  it  may 
be  said  that  as  a  rule  garments  are  not  retained  long  in  the  home,  but  are 
quickly  finished  and  returned ;  and  persons  are  not  likely  to  go  for  more  work 
when  there  is  serious  sickness  of  a  member  of  the  family  to  require  attention.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  more  danger  of  the  spread  of  disease  from  the  home  than 
there  is  from  the  factory  where  there  are  many  persons  coming  from  as  many 
different  homes. 

THE  CHILDWORKERS  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  number  of  children  working  in  Illinois  under  16  years  of  age,  according  to 
the  last  printed  yearly  factory  inspector^  report  of  1898,  is  11,845.  Of  these, 
4,371  are  girls  ana  7,474  are  boys.  Of  those  employed  in  Cook  County,  3,730  are 
girls  and  5,585  are  boys.  The  following  table  includes  all  industries  in  Chicago 
where  a  large  number  of  children  are  employed. 


Business. 

GirU. 

Boys. 

Storesand  oflSces - 

1.2M 

1,^8 

114 

06 

lao 

80 
128 
160 
250 
79 
67 

081 

Qarment  makers 

406 

Metal  trades 

1.101 

WnndwnrkiTigf  trsulAfl                                       

782 

Leather  indnstries 

265 

Printing  and  pTiT>li8hing                                                       

248 

8team  laundries 

13 

Food  products. ..         . .- .... 

828 

Confections 

22 

Clears,  tobacco,  and  snuff .  ,    ..... . ........ 

66 

Pai>er  boxes 

88 

The  other  children  are  distributed  in  numerous  other  industries,  including  man- 
ufactures of  soaps  and  perfumes,  school  supplies,  tents  and  awnings,  brick,  stone, 
and  terra-cotta  works,  musical  instruments,  bicycles,  etc. 

Of  the  child  workers  as  a  whole  in  Chicago  it  ma^  be  said  that  in  intelligence, 
education,  and  physical  development  they  are  certamly  not  inferior  to  the  unem- 

Sloyed  children  of  the  same  age.  There  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  who 
o  not  speak  English,  and  those  who  do  not  soon  learn.  The  conditions  under 
which  they  work  are  not  more  exacting  than  they  are  on  the  farms  of  Illinois. 
Some  chiloren  are  at  work  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  and  some  are  at  work  who 
are  not  very  strong.  They  are  at  work  because  they  are  poor  and  work  with 
them  is  a  necessity. 

There  being  no  textile  factories  in  this  city,  there  is  very  little  demand  for  chil- 
dren under  15  years  of  age.  The  largest  proportion  of  children  under  that  age 
working  in  any  one  industry  will  be  found  in  the  department  stores,  where  they 
are  emmoyed  as  cash  girls.  In  the  garment  trade,  more  especially,  young  girls 
are  useless,  as  they  do  not  readily  learn  to  sew,  and,  as  in  all  garment  shops,  except 
those  engaged  exclusively  in  high-grade  work,  all  work  is  paid  by  the  piece,  there 
is  no  object  in  wasting  time  in  teaching  Uttle  children  to  sew.  Besides,  there  are 
more  applicants  from  among  rugged  girls  of  16  years  of  age  and  upward  than 
can  find  employment. 

As  a  rule  the  children  at  work  are  vigorous,  energetic,  and  cheerful.  There  are 
some,  not  many,  whose  tasks  are  too  heavy.  There  are  special  instances  of  abuse. 
But  children  are  not  inclined  to  remain  with  employers  who  are  harsh  or  unkind, 
nor  will  a  boy  work  for  a  dollar  when  he  can  get  two.  Parents  also  are  sensitive 
on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  their  children  by  other  people.  The  right  to 
abuse  them  they  reserve  to  themselves,  and  the  greatest  abuse  of  child  labor  in 
this  city  is  in  the  home,  where  young  girls  are  sometimes  overtaxed,  and  not  in 
the  workshop. 

The  greatest  evil  affecting  young  boys  is  idleness.  A  boy  of  14  who  is  not  in 
school  ou^ht  to  be  at  work  at  least  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  delinquent  chil- 
dren of  this  city  do  not  come  out  of  the  factory  and  the  shop,  but  are  recruited 
chiefly  from  the  idle  classes.  The  persons  who  suffer  most,  and  who  should  be 
the  objects  of  the  greatest  sympathy  and  solicitude,  are  poor  helpless  people,  out 
of  work  and  out  of  money,  many  of  whom  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living  bv  organized  interests  that  prescribe  conditions  that  make  work 
impossible  for  them. 
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.  Labor  conditions  as  a  whole  can  not  be  determined  by  what  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
single  factory  or  shop;  but  the  following  particular  accounts  of  a  group  of  rep- 
resentative business  establishments  may  materially  assist  in  giving  a  fair  idea  of 
the  conditions  affecting  child  labor  and  female  labor  in  Chicago: 

The  garment  trade,— I  recently  visited  a  coat  maker's  factory  at  489  South  Morgan 
street,  a  Russian  shop,  M.  A.  Bernstein,  proprietor.  Twenty  were  at  work,  11 
being  women.  There  were  none  under  16.  They  do  only  high-grade  work  in  this 
shop.  The  manas^r  permitted  me  to  inquire  of  the  workers  as  to  their  weekly 
earnings.  I  found  the  11  women  all  doing  hand  work,  and  earning  tram  $5  to  S3 
per  week.  The  men  were  earning  as  follows:  $10,  $19,  $20,  $18,  $16,  $14,  $19,  and 
$16  per  week,  and  two  doing  piecework  were  earning  $22  and  $24  per  wees.  The 
loreman  gets  $28  per  week.    Eight  of  these  men  were  paid  by  the  hour. 

A  shop  on  Maxwell  street,  near  Morgan,  was  reported  to  me  as  a  place  where 
low  wages  are  f>aid.  The  peox)le  here  are  also  coat  makers,  doing  high-grade 
work.  The  earnings  per  week  in  this  shop  ranged  as  follows:  A  boy  of  19,  just 
beginning,  $6;  a  boy  of  15,  who  was  learning  cutting,  and  had  been  at  work  three 
months,  tfS;  another  boy  of  15,  $4;  6  women  doing  nnishing,  $5  to  $8;  the  men  in 
the  shop,  $9,  $14.  $16,  $10,  $18,  $8,  $13,  $14,  $8. 

John  Harper,  179  fS-anklin  street,  a  coat  maker,  employs  150  people.  About 
one-half  of  these  are  women  and  girls.  Thirty  are  under  16  years  of  age.  but  most 
of  these  past  15.  Seventeen  of  tnese  girls  are  receiving  $2.50  and  |@  i>er  week. 
The  women  and  girls  all  do  finishing,  and  the  women  receive  from  $5  to  $8  per 
week.  All  the  workers  here  are  paid  by  the  hour;  the  reason  assigned  being  that 
the  work  is  more  satisfactory,  as  it  is  done  less  hurriedly.  The  pav  roll  shows 
some  earning  $18,  $21 ,  and  $27.  Pressers  receive  on  an  average  $13.50.  One  man 
of  65  years  of  age  is  earning  $9,  and  there  are  others  receiving  from  $7  to  $15. 
The  working  day  is  10  hours,  with  the  privilege  of  working  2  hours  overtime. 
But  few,  however,  choose  to  work  more  tnan  10  hours. 

On  Market  street,  where  hose  supporters  are  manufactured,  140  women  and 
girls  and  10  men  are  employed.  Twenty-one  of  these  are  gfirls  under  16  years  of 
age,  but  nearly  all  are  over  15.  The  g^rls  earn  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  week,  but  one 
girl  is  receiving  $5  and  another  $6.40  who  have  not  been  there  longer  than  the 
others,  but  who  are  more  exjjert.  The  women  are  earning  from  $5  to  $9.  The 
foreman  gets  $22.    The  work  is  piecework  and  requires  no  special  skill. 

Wood  toorker8.S.  Franklin,  of  447  South  Morgan  street,  manufacturer  of 
picture  frames  and  moldings,  employs  350  people.  Eighty  of  these  are  boys 
under  16  years  of  age,  a  large  pronortion  being  past  15.  Much  of  the  work  done 
here  requires  little  or  no  skill:  ana  as  a  result  wages  on  the  average  are  not  hi^h. 
Most  of  the  boys  are  earning  $8  and  $4  per  week;  two  as  guilders  are  getting 
$5.54  and  $6.66.  Three,  working  at  carving,  are  earning  $8.87,  $9,11,  and  $8,12. 
The  men  are  earning  from  $7  to  $22  per  week.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
pay  roll. 

Metal-working  trades. — Crane  Company,  of  No.  10  North  Jefferson  street,  manu- 
facturers of  steam  and  gas  fitters'  supplies,  employ  31  boys  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age.  The  wages  of  these  boys  average  a  trifle  over  $4  per  week;  a  few 
are  earning  $7  and  $8  per  week.  The  boys  usually  start  in  with  the  intention  of 
learning  the  trade.  Some  of  the  men  are  receiving  from  30  to  38  cents  per  hour. 
Five  hundred  people  are  employed,  and  the  wages  here  represent  the  average 
wages  paid  in  tne  larger  shops  in  the  metal-workmg  trades. 

Candy  wafcino,— Rubel  &  Allegretti,  48  Lake  street,  candy  makers,  employ 
at  present  27  nrls  and  5  men  and  boys.  Fifteen  of  these  girls  are  under  16  years 
of  age,  and  all  are  over  15,  except  2.  These  girls  receive  from  $2  to  $2.50  when 
they  first  go  to  work.  If  they  are  quick  and  bright  their  wages  are  advanced  to 
$3  and  $3.50  by  the  time  they  are  16.  "Women  doing  more  skillful  work  earn 
from  $5  to  $8.  The  men  having  charge  of  making  the  candy  are  getting  $6,  $7, 
$8,  and  $12.  The  girls  nearly  all  sit  down  while  at  work;  and  the  work  is  simple 
and  light,  and  requires  no  special  skill.  This  factory  is  a  fair  sample  of  other 
candy  factories. 

Messenger  hoys. — The  messenger  service  of  Chicago  is  in  charge  of  the  Illinois 
District  Telegraph  Company.  There  are  400  messenger  boys  in  Chicago  under  16 
years  of  age,  a  large  proportion  being  past  15.  These  boys  all  receive  either  $15 
or  $18  per  month,  and  when  any  are  required  to  work  on  Sunday,  $1  extra.  No 
boys  under  16  are  given  night  work. 

Department  stores, — The  Fair,  a  department  store,  employs  300  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  nearly  all  of  these  being  past  15.  There  is  a  school  in  the  build- 
ing which  the  children  have  the  privilege  of  attending  between  the  hours  of  8  and 
1 0  m  the  morning.  Reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic ,  and  singing  are  taught. 
The  girls  on  entering  receive  $2.50,  and  their  wages  are  advanced  as  they  show 
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capacity,  so  that  some  at  16  are  able  to  earn  $4  per  week.  Those  I  questioned 
expressed  themselves  as  pleased  with  the  school  and  with  the  opportunity  to 
work.    Younger  children  are  employed  in  some  of  the  stores. 

Errand  boys. — ^If  a  boy  is  obliged  to  earn  his  living  in  early  years  he  is  in 
luck  if  he  secures  a  situation  as  errand  boy  in  some  large  office  that  employs  half 
a  dozen  or  more.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  good  fellowship  of  compianionB 
of  his  own  age.  The  work  is  not  generally  hard  and  there  is  time  to  rest;  oesides, 
the  wages  are  better,  on  the  average,  than  in  most  lines  of  work  open  to  boys. 

The  business  bearing  which  these  little  men  soon  acquire  is  admirable.  Traits 
of  promptness,  accuracy',  and  good  manners  fit  them  for  promotion  as  they 
advance  in  years  and  intelligence,  and  many  men  now  occupying  lucrative 
positions  commenced  as  errand  boys. 

Wages  of  errand  boys  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  range  from  $8  to  $5  per 
week.  I  have  frequently  found  boys  of  15  earning  $5;  but  more  frequently 
$3  or  $4. 

There  are  many  manly  little  fellows  also  to  be  found  in  the  factories:  but  the 
work  is  harder  there,  and  more  exacting,  and  the  factory  does  not  offer  the  incen- 
tive to  cultivate  manners  that  the  office  does;  besides,  there  is  not  the  opportunity 
there  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  other  boys.  But  the  boy  in  the  factory  or 
shop  is  learning  a  trade,  and  has  the  opportunity  to  advance  according  to  the 
industry  and  skill  which  he  displays,  ana  sometimes  boys  of  16  are  found  earning 
$6  to  $8  per  week. 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook: 

I  swear  or  affirm  that  the  statements  hereinabove  made  by  me  of  my  own 
knowledge  are  true,  and  that  all  other  statements  I  believe  to  he  true. 

Clarinda  M.  Cope. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  12th  day  of  May,  1900. 

[SEAL.]  E.  Storke  Latimer, 

Notary  PubliCy  Cook  County,  III, 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  11, 1900 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  DUNCAH  DOUGLAS  WILSOH, 

Vice-President  of  International  Asaociation  of  Machinists, 

The  commission  met  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Duncan  Douglas  Wilson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  vice-president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists  and  ecutor  of  the  Machinists*  Monthlv  Journal, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  first  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  name.— A.  Duncan  Douglas  Wilson. 

Q.  And  post-office  address. — ^A.  82  CJorcoran  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  International  Machiniste'  Union?— A.  A  member 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

Q.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  in  that  organization  now? — ^A.  Interna- 
tional vice-president  and  editor  of  their  monthly  journal. 

Q.  What  is  the  title  of  the  monthly  journal?— A.  The  Machinists'  Monthly 
Journal. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  the  commission  how  long  this  present  organization  has  been 
in  existence?— A.  It  came  into  existence  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
1888. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  before  that  in  this  country  any  isolated  associations  of 
machinists? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  national  union  before  that? — ^A.  There  were  branches  of  the  Amalg^ 
mated  Society  of  Engineers  of  Great  Britain  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  centers.  That  was  the  only  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  exist- 
ing. I  was  in  the  South  at  the  time  this  organization  came  into  existence,  and 
the  nearest  branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  was  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Whether 
it  is  in  existence  now  I  do  not  know.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  at  that  time,  but  dropped  my  membership  when  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  came  into  existence  because  you  can  not  belong  to  two  trade 
organizations  if  you  are  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 
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Q.  Were  those  branches  of  the  AmalKamated  Society  of  Engineers  oi>erated 
under  British  charters?— A.  No  British  charters;  having  complete  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  affairs  under  the  American  and  Canadian  council,  the  same  as  Aus- 
tralia has  complete  control  of  its  affairs. 

Q.  Has  the  organization  of  your  present  association  abolished  all  these  charters 
from  the  jmrent  8o<5iety  in  England? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  in  existence? — A.  Still  in  existence  and  stronger  than 
ever. 

Q.  In  this  country? — ^A.  When  it  commenced  there  were  very  few  native  Ameri- 
cans members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  but  a  good  many  have 
since  joined  through  being  educated  in  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists. The  benefits  to  be  gotten  from  the  Amalgamated  Societv  of  Engineers  are 
greater  than  our  native  American  workmen  are  educated  up  to  -p&y  efficient  to 
receive,  such  as  out-of-work  benefits  in  particular. 

Q.  Then  did  the  American  association — was  it  modeled  somewhat  after  the 
British  association?— A.  No;  it  is  becoming  more  in  that  line  now;  that  is,  the 
better  features  of  the  British  trade-union  idea  are  becoming  a  part  of  the  Ajneri- 
can  one,  and  a  great  many  of  the  ideas  that  it  was  built  upon  are  being  eliminated, 
such  as,  for  instance,  taking  up  the  whole  of  a  meeting  with  initiative  ceremoniee, 
a  lot  of  nonsense;  that  has  oeen  entirely  eliminated  now.  And  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  secret  work,  in  emulation  of  the  secret  societies;  that  is  done  away  with. 

O.  Did  you  have  passwords,  and  grips,  and  recognition  signs?- A.  Passwords, 
and  grips,  and  signs  of  recognition  in  tne  daytime  or  dark,  and  hailing  signs,  ana 
gripn,  and  all  that  nonsense,  which  had  no  business;  it  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  to  bring  it  about  to  drop  that  out,  but  now  we  are  ^racti^dly  clear  of 
it.    There  is  a  traveling  password  now.    That  is  all  I  know  of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  American  association  taken  over  from  the  British  association  any 
of  those  things  that  we  call  the  customs  of  the  trade  which  have  usually  caused 
troubles  and  strikes  and  disputes? — A.  Customs  of  trade? 

Q.  Yes;  independent  of  the  wage  question? — A.  No. 

Q.  Privileges  of  trade? — A.  No;  in  the  association  of  machinists  we  are  partic- 
ularly free  rrom  that  because  the  American  workman  has  to  work  at  high  pres- 
sure all  the  time.  There  have  been  none  of  these  restrictions  that  are  common 
in  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  There  has  been  none  of  that — restricting 
the  output  of  work. 

Q.  The  output? — ^A.  There  has  been  no  restriction  of  output.  I  suppose  that 
is  what  you  refer  to. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean.  That  is  one  of  the  customs.  I  mean  those  customs 
that  are  foreign  to  the  trade  unions  of  this  country.  The  earlier  unions  carried 
with  them  the  customs  of  these  foreign  countries? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  your  association  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
those  older  customs  m  respect  to  output,  and  time,  and  everything  of  that  kind?— 
A.  It  is  entirely  free. 

Q.  Placed  on  a  more  democratic  basis? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  that  the  old  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  here  stiD 
maintains  its  ground  and  grows? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  more  a  matter  from  what  you  might  call  the  habitat  of  the  worker 
than  it  is  from  any  particular  advantages  you  gain?— A.  No;  I  should  rather  say 
that  it  is  through  the  clear-headedness  of  the  American.  When  he  once  sees 
something  that  is  going  to  benefit  him  he  is  going  after  it.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  superannuation  benefit  that  is  attached  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Enfi;i- 
neers,  a  sick  benefit,  and  an  out-of-work  benefit  that  are  not  incorporated  in  me 
American  organization.  He  has  to  pay  a  great  deal  more,  but  he  sees  the  benefit 
of  it. 

Q.  Your  organization  in  America  does  not  contain  these  benefits?— A.  Not  yet. 

O.  Have  you  any  death  benefit  at  all?— A.  Yes;  a  small  death  benefit  of  $60, 
and  that  is  the  first  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  benefit  that  we  have  been  able  to 
wedge  in. 

Q.  In  the  last  10  years  what  has  been  the  growth  of  your  organization?— A. 
From  5  men  beneath  a  locomotive  engine  in  a  locomotive  shop  in  Atlanta  to  (this 
morning,  when  I  got  the  figures)  35,000  members  in  good  standing. 

Q.  What  are  the  annual  dues? — A.  It  varies  with  localities.  Where  wages  are 
high  the  dues  are  a  little  higher,  though  all  that  is  paid  to  headquarters  is  the 
same — 15  cents  per  capita  -per  month  and  26  cents  every  3  months,  which  entitles 
them  to  $50  death  benefit  and  a  copy  of  the  Journal  for  each  month. 

Q.  What  is  the  initiation  fee  in  your  order?— A.  Not  less  than  $2. 

Q.  Have  you  any  well-defined  apprentice  law? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  to  the  time  and  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen? — A.  As  to 
proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  and  time.  _  ^ ,   _       _ 
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Q.  Will  you  please  give  ns  that?— A.  I  will  quote  from  our  constitution,  if  you 
have  no  objection,  section  1  of  article  2  of  our  subordinate  lodge  constitution. 
I  will  say  that  our  branchef*  are  called  lodges,  which  is  a  part  of  the  early 
idea  of  the  secret  organization  that  has  not  been  rubbed  out  yet.  (Reading:) 
**  Any  boy  hereafter  enga^ng  himself  to  learn  the  trade  of  machinist  must  serve 
four  (4)  years.  He  shaU  m  no  case  leave  his  employer  without  just  cause.  The 
following  ratio  of  apprentices  shall  be  allowed:  One  to  each  shop,  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  machinists  employed,  and  one  to  every  five  (5)  machinists  there- 
after, and  no  boy  shall  begin  to  learn  the  trade  of  machinist  until  he  is  sixteen 
years  old,  nor  after  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age." 

I  will  say  that  this  has  been  practically  a  dead  letter,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
put  it  in  force  through  our  jurisdiction,  until  the  recent  meeting  in  New  York 
last  month  between  tne  members  of  the  manufacturers'  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion and  ourselves,  and  they  have  adopted  this  ratio  of  apprentices. 

Q.  Do  you  find  among  the  employers  a  desire  to  enlarge  your  apprenticeship?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  as  to  time  and  as  to  the  number  proportionate  to  the  journeymen?— 
A.  The  number  in  particular;  and  the  boy  looks  after  the  time  himself,  because 
as  soon  as  he  thinks  he  has  acquired  a  little  skill  he  breaks  away  and  goes 
elsewhere. 

Q.  None  of  your  lodges  are  incorjwrated,  are  they? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. They  may  be  locally,  but  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  no  official 
knowledge. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  discussed  the  incorporation  of  unions? — A. 
WeH,  we  liave  done  so,  and  we  have  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  wise  just  yet 
to  become  incorporated,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  ignorant  as  to  what 
incorporation  means. 

Q.  That  is,  ignorant  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantage? — A.  Exactly;  and  we 
thought  it  wiser  to  let  matters  stand  as  they  were  until  we  had  time  to  investi- 
gate and  give  them  attention. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  taken  to  safeg^tuii'd  your  national  fund? — A.  By  bond- 
ing the  officers — bonding  in  surety  compauies. 

Q.  Have  your  local  lodges  jurisdiction  of  their  owii  local  funds  independent  of 
the  capitation  tax? — A.  Yes;  outside  of  the  per  capita  tax.  The  per  capita  tax 
is  paid  in  the  shape  of  stamps  that  are  bought  from  headquarters,  and  they  are 
put  in  the  book  of  membership,  dated,  so  that  any  person  going  to  a  shop  in  search 
of  a  job  or  going  to  visit  another  city  can  show  that  he  is  in  good  standing  through 
his  stamps  oeing  there  up  to  date. 

Q.  Ana  every  one  of  your  members  carries  one  of  those  books? — A.  Yes.  We 
have  endeavored  to  run  the  association  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  as  nearly  on  scien- 
Tific  lines  as  we  could.  We  have  adopted  a  number  system,  so  that  we  can  tell 
where  a  member  is,  when  he  left  a  particular  locality,  what  rate  of  pay  he  was 
receiving,  whom  he  worked  for,  where  he  went  to,  and  the  next  place  where  he 
deposited  his  book.  Then  he  appears  in  a  page  of  our  system— card  system — as  a 
member  of  so  and  so  local,  so  that  we  can  put  our  finger  on  any  man  where  he 
was  within  3  months. 

Q.  Does  your  or^nization  receive  on  an  equal  footing  the  card  of  the  English 
Amalgamated  Society? — A.  No;  they  are  not  interchangeable,  though  we  are  on 
the  most  friendly  terms.  If  we  can  not  find  an  International  Machinists  mem- 
ber to  take  a  job  that  is  vacant,  we  get  an  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineer 
man  to  take  it.    They  do  the  same  for  us. 

S.  What  is  your  strength  in  Canada?— A.  Oh,  probably  2,000  members. 
.  In  good  working  order?— A.  Oh',  in  excellent  working  order,  particularly  in 
the  west.    We  have  every  machinist  along  the  Canadian  Pacific  system  from 
Winnipeg  to  British  Columbia,  and  have  an  a^eement  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany that  is  particularly  favorable  to  our  organization. 

Q.  You  might  as  well  state  to  the  commission  the  definition  of  the  engineer 
proper.  What  is  his  business? — A.  The  engineer  proper  as  it  is  understood  in 
this  country? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Just  to  attend  to  an  enjpne. 

9-  That  is  all? — ^A.  That  is  all.  He  is  not  supposed  to  make  any  repairs  or  any- 
thing like  that.    In  fact,  he  is  not  supposed  to  oe  skillful  enough  to  make  repairs. 

Q.  He  is  the  engine  runner?— A.  Keeps  the  engine  running.  Mr.  Reynolds, 
.the  superintendent  of  the  Allis  Company,  in  Milwaukee,  told  me  that  his  most 
successful  engineer  was  a  man  who  never  took  off  a  cylinder  cover,  but  just  kept 
it  running  from  year  to.  year;  the  most  successful  man  was  a  man  who  did  not 
interfere  with  the  mechanical  part  of  it  at  all. 

9.  Then  your  organization  has  control  over  the  stationary  engineers?— A.  We 
claim  no  jurisdiction  over  stationary  engineers;  none  whatever.    Our  members 
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can  mn  engines  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  bnild  them.  They  coold  mn  any 
machine  that  they  built. 

Q.  This  commission  is  interested  in  the  settlement  that  was  made  of  the  late 
strike. — A.  That  is,  after  the  Chicago  strike? 

Q.  Yes;  the  Chicago  strike— the  agreement  between  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  and  the  International  Association  of  Machinists.  Will  you  state  to 
the  commission  what  position  you  held  in  that  settlement? — A.  I  was  secretary 
of  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Q.  Will  you  state  where  it  met  and  the  time? — A.  It  met  at  the  Murray  Hill 
Hotel,  in  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Secretary  for  the  one  side  or  for  both  sides? — ^A.  For 
botn  sides;  thejoint  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Do  you  know  how  long  it  is  since  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  was  organized? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  I  have  heard  it  has  been 
in  existence  for  about  13  months. 

Q.  It  is  an  organization  then  apparently  to  meet  an  emergency?— A.  Yes;  at 
the  first  go  off  I  think  it  was  to  meet  an  emergency. 

C^.  Do  you  know  now  whether  it  is  permanent  or  not? — ^A.  To  the  best  of  my 
belief  it  is  a  permanent  institution. 

Q.  If  you  will,  just  state  to  the  commission  the  troubles,  the  conditions,  that 
led  up  to  this  last  strike  or  disagreement,  and  then  the  various  stejm  that  came 
into  the  strike  situation,  and  then  the  means  that  were  used  to  bring  around  an 
agreement,  and  the  basis  of  both  sides  in  making  the  agreement — just  a  general 
statement.  A.  The  whole  aim  and  object  of  our  organization  has  been  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor.  That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  i)rinci^es;  that  is  the  only 
excuse,  I  might  sav,  for  our  existence  at  the  beginning.  Working  along  these 
lines,  we  concluded  that  the  time  had  come  when  we  ought  to  ask  for  a  9-hour 
day,  and  we  realized  the  fact  that  to  get  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  a 
machine  shop  means  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  to  get  the  same  concession 
elsewhere.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  when  a  gentleman  sinks  his  money  in 
machinery  he  does  it  on  a  10-hour  basis.  It  is  a  strictly  business  proposition,  and 
if  a  man,  we  will  sa^r,  has  10  machines  and  turns  out  10  machines  a  day  with  the 
aid  of  these  10  macmnes  that  he  has  invested  in  and  he  cuts  off  an  hour,  it  means 
that  he  can  turn  out  only  9  machines,  irrespective  of  whether  wages  have  advanced 
or  not.  He  can  only  turn  out  9  machines,  and  to  get  the  output  he  had  formerly 
he  must  have  11  machines  and  hire  another  man.  Our  idea  to  get  a  shorter 
workday  is  to  give  labor  to  the  unemployed,  and  also  to  get  a  little  more  time  to 
become  human  beings.  In  the  larger  cities  a  man  has  to  leave  his  home  very  early 
in  the  morning  to  get  to  work  at  7  o'clock,  and  if  he  works  until  6  o'clock  at  night 
he  ^ets  back  at  a  very  late  hour.  The  result  is  that  he  is  tired  and  worn  out  and 
he  IS  not  as  good  a  man  morally  or  physically  as  he  would  be  if  he  had  a  little 
more  time  for  recreation  and  rest.  Knowing  this,  we  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  when  we  ought  to  make  a  request  for  a  9-hour  day,  saying  nothing  about  an 
advance  of  wages  or  anything  like  that;  and  we  thougnt  that  Chicago,  being  geo- 
g^raphically  the  central  part,  a  great  distributing  point  and  so  on,  would  be  a  good 

glace  to  try  it.  So  early  in  the  year  the  local  lodges — I  think  we  have  8  or  9  in 
ihicago — ^brought  up  a  set  of  resolutions  in  which  the  9-hour  day  was  embodied. 
Others  had  only  reference  to  shop  management.  That  was  the  principal  thing. 
But  owing  to  the  prosperity  that  we  have  been  enjojang  for  this  last  couple  of 
years,  probably  3  years,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  organization,  1 
might  say,  the  men  were  in  that  frame  of  mind  that  they  thought  that  they  could 
win  anything,  that  they  had  only  to  make  a  demand  and  it  would  be  granted. 
They  were  excited,  and  1  am  under  the  opinion,  as  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned, 
they  went  off  at  halfcock.  They  really  went  on  strike  before  the  time  agreed 
upon,  and  probably  had  they  waited  until  the  time  agreed  upon  the  manufacturers 
of  Chicago  would  have  come  to  some  understanding  similar  to  the  understanding 
that  they  did  reach  eventually  after  the  strike  had  oeen  in  existence  some  months. 
I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  situation  in  Chicago,  not  having  been  there,  but 
after  the  strike  had  been  in  existence  some  little  time  the  manufacturers  and  some 
of  our  officials  got  together  and  they  came  to  an  i^eement  that  if  the  strike  was 
declared  off  a  meeting  would  be  called  later  and  tiiese  gentlemen  would  use  their 
influence  with  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  our  association.  Agreeably  to  this  understanding  they  met  at  the  Murray 
Hill  Hotel.  I  may  say  that  the  presidents  were  appointed,  and  they  had  to 
appoint  two  more  on  each  side,  and  it  had  to  be  a  vote  of  4  one  way  before  ii 
would  pass.  We  met  in  the  Murray  HiU  Hotel  and  we  went  very  carefully  over 
everything.  The  session  lasted  8  days.  We  were  in  continuous  session  and  were 
in  communication  with  our  advisors  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  where  we  have 
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officials,  by  telegraph  and  long  distance  telephone;  and  the  Metal  Trades  Associ- 
ation had  their  board  of  advisors  there  with  them;  they  were  more  able  to  afford 
it  than  we;  of  course  we  could  not  afford  anything?  like  that.  The  result  was  that 
we  came  to  a  very  ^ood  understanding  with  each  other,  entered  into  a  written 
agreement  recognizing  each  other,  and  making  concessions  on  both  sides.  That, 
I  think,  has  been  the  best  step  that  has  ever  been  taken  by  either  the  employer  of 
labor  or  the  organized  labor  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  has  shown  that 
the  principle  of  arbitration  is  scientific  and  correct,  and  we  hope  for  the  very  best 
results.  !Both  sides  will  require  a  little  time  to  be  educated  up  to  the  point  where 
they  have  to  lose  their  individuality,  so  to  speak,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
national  body  to  adjust  for  them  any  personal  grievance  that  they  may  have,  the 
employers  as  well  as  the  employees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  agreement? — A.  I  have  not  a 
copy  of  the  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,  producing  pamphlet.)  Is  this  supx)Osed  to  be  a  copy? — 
A.  (Examining  pamphlet.)  I  do  not  know  that.  This  has  been  issued  by  the 
NationaJ  Metal  Trades  Association,  by  Mr.  Devens,  the  secretary. 

Q.  And  supposed  to  contain  the  whole  agreement? — ^A.  Undoubtedly,  without 
reading,  if  they  sent  it  out,  it  must  be  correct.  I  have  every  confidence  in  them 
as  being  gentlemen  of  honor,  and  that  they  would  make  no  variation  at  all  on 
anything  they  sent  out.  This  is  practically  correct,  I  think.  I  see  one  or  two 
little  pomts  here  that  it  was  agreed  would  not  be  made  public,  as  we  thought  it 
was  not  of  interest  to  the  world  at  large — ^just  merely  in  connection  with  shop 
management;  does  not  affect  the  outer  world  at  all;  did  not  affect  the  arbitration 
in  anyway. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  that  was  a  fair  statement  of  the  agreement? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  will  you  present  it,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  take  that  as  part  of  the  minutes  of  your  own  testimony? — A.  Yes. 

(A  copy  of  the  a^eement  referred  to  by  the  witness,  entitled  Joint  Agree- 
ment between  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  New  York,  May  18, 1900,  was  put  in  evidence,  a  copy 
of  which  will  be  found  set  out  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Devens,  secretary  of 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  p.  505,  this  volume.) 

Q.  What  cities  were  involved  in  the  strike  before  you  made  your  settlement? — 
A.  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit — ^but  only  in  a  lesser  degree— Paterson,  N.  J., 
Philadelphia. 

Q.  Was  Youngstown?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Columbus,  Ohio? — ^A.  Yes;  we  had  a  strike  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.    That  is  a  minor  place. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Probably  involved  half  the  membership  in  these 
strikes? — ^A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Not  as  many  as  that? — ^A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  You  gained  the  9-hour  day,  did  you,  in  your  settlement? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  9-hour  day  is  now  universal  in  your  trade? — A.  Not  yet. 

Q.  Accepted  by  all  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  anyway? — A.  Yes;  but  it  is 
not  in  existence  yet.  We  work  57  hours  a  week,  9i  hours,  beginning  next  No- 
vember, and  next  May  we  get  the  9-hour  day,  which  is  far  better  for  everybody, 
I  think. 

Q.  Your  splitting  of  the  time  was  to  cover  contracts?— A.  So  that  it  would  not 
interfere  with  the  men's  contracts;  it  would  be  an  injustice,  we  realize  that,  par- 
ticularly in  a  machine  shop.  A  man  who  is  digging  sewers  or  who  is  knocking 
down  rivets  can  do  as  mucn  work  in  8  hours  as  m  10;  but  a  machine  only  runs 
so  many  feet,  and  we  claim  to  get  everything  from  a  macMne  that  it  is  possible 
to  get  out  of  it.  Being  expert  mechanics  we  work  a  machine  up  to  the  breaking 
down  point.  When  we  say  a  man  can  get  out  as  much  in  9  hours  as  he  can  in  10, 
it  is  impossible.  We  can  only  get  out  so  much  in  a  given  time.  When  you 
reduce  tnat  time  you  reduce  the  output. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wage  in  your  trade? — ^A.  It  will  average  throughout 
the  United  States  probably  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  day.  Some  places  it  is  as  high  as  $4, 
and  other  places  it  is  down  to  $2. 

Q.  Of  all  the  machinists  of  the  country  what  is  the  proportion,  or  percentage, 
in  your  union? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  how  many  machinists  there 
are  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  The  organization,  of  course,  is  really  in  the  larger  cities  and  cannot  enter 
into  very  small  cities,  six  and  seven  thousand,  and  towns  such  as  that? — A.  Well, 
yes,  and  less  than  that.  For  instance,  in  little  villages  where  there  is  only  a 
roundhouse  of  a  railroad,  or  it  is  the  end  of  a  division  and  there  is  nothing  there 
except  locomotive  shops,  that  may  be  thoroughly  organized.    There  may  not  be 
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a  man  employed  there  who  is  not  a  member  of  oar  association  or  the  Amalgam- 
ated Society  of  Engineers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sympathy,  or  relationship  rather,  with  the  brotherhoods  of 
the  railroads? — A.  Oh,  the  very  best  feeling  exists  between  us. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  this  discussion  in  N"ew  York  over  your  agreement,  did 
it  seem  to  he  the  opinion  both  of  the  employees  and  the  employers  there  that 
arbitration  in  the  handicraft  or  in  the  business  or  trade  was  better  than  state 
arbitration? — A.  Well,  that  did  not  come  up. 

Q.  What  is  your  own  opinion  of  it?— A.  My  opinion  of  it  is  that  it  must  be 
spontaneous  to  be  effective.  I  do  not  think  that  arbitration  would  be  successful  if 
either  or  both  parties  were  coerced  into  it  either  by  law  or  anything  else.  I 
think  that  when  you  enter  into  an  agreement,  as  we  did  in  New  York,  it  is  far 
better  to  trust  to  each  other's  honor  ior  the  results  than  to  be  forced  into  it  by  a 
law;  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  meeting  in  New  York  opened  the 
eyes  of  both  parties  to  a  ^eat  extent.  It  made  the  employer  more  tolerant 
toward  the  organization.  He  got  disillusioned  in  a  great  many  things.  He 
thought  that  a  trade  unionist  was  a  long-haired  individual  with  horns  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  going  out  in  search  of  trouble;  and  the  man,  the  employee, 
was  taught  that  the  employer  was  a  reasonable  being  just  the  same  as  ne  was 
himself,  and  would  not  narm  him.  I  have  the  greatest  hopes  for  the  results  of 
that  conference.    I  am  glad  that  I  have  lived  to  see  it. 

(J,  You  know  how  these  State  arbitration  boards  act  and  all  that.  Do  you 
think  that  the  trades  could  settle  their  disputes  better  among  themselves  through 
voluntary  arbitration  than  through  a  State  law? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  they  are 
able  to  settle  it  among  theknselves  up  to  a  certain  point.  For  instance,  I  think 
that  the  building  trades  in  Chicago,  from  my  knowledge  of  both  parties  there  to 
the  controversy,  ought  to  be  forced  into  arbitration.  That  is  my  private  opinion. 
I  think  that  they  ought  to  be  forced  into  it  for  the  good  of  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Q.  That  is,  it  is  detrimental  to  the  local  well-being? — ^A.  Yes,  it  is  detrimental. 

Q.  In  the  way  that  it  has  been? — ^A.  In  the  way  that  it  is  now  or  as  it  has  been. 
They  are  getting  together  now. 

O.  So  that  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  you  would  have  a  State  law  that  vou  could 
make  an  arbitration  independent  of  your  own  trade? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  would 
be  beneficial. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  go?— A.  Well,  it  would  only  depend  on  circumstances. 
I  would  not  call  a  halt  before  jwtience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  to  bring  them  up. 

Q-  Do  you  think  that  these  mobs  and  scenes  of  violence  are  detrimental  to  the 
trade  unions?— A.  Yes,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  when  you  reach  the  destruction  of  property  and  danger 
to  life  and  limb,  the  law  ought  to  step  in,  when  destruction  comes  from  a  strike. 
I  mean? — A.  I  have  never  known  of  a  strike  yet  where  trade  unionists  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  destruction  of  property.  They  have  been  blamed  for  it,  as 
in  the  A.  R.  U.  strike  in  Chicago,  and  it  was  found  afterwards  that  it  was  others 
than  the  strikers  that  did  it.    That  came  out  in  the  evidence. 

Q.  Well,  would  not  the  law  look  on  the  strike  as  being  the  incentive  to  the 
mob?— A.  Yes.  But  a  strike  is  very  often  caused  by  tne  arro^nce  of  the 
employer,  saying,  **  I  have  nothing  to  talk  to  you  about;  come  to  me  individually:" 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  men  are  organized  the  same  as  he  is  himself.  Ignoring 
that  fact,  he  treats  them  with  contempt  and  pretends  to  treat  with  them  as  indi- 
viduals. But  if  he  would  just  get  rid  of  that  and  treat  with  them  as  an  organ- 
ized body,  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  strikes  at  all.  See  how  the  strikes 
are  eliminated  from  the  railroad  brotherhoods.  A  strike  very  rarely  occurs. 
There  was  a  strike  among  the  telegraphers  on  the  Southern  system  awhile  ago. 
It  was  a  running  away,  taking  the  bit  m  the  teeth  and  going  away  without  con- 
sultation with  anyone,  that  brought  on  that  strike — ^probably  an  individual. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  think  arbitration  by  the  State  ought  to  go  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  like  the  State  stepping  in  at  all,  personally, 
because  if  the  State  says  to  me  that  I  must  go  to  worK,  it  can  also  say  to  me  what 
church  I  shall  go  to  or  what  political  party  I  must  uphold  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  If  it  has  the  right  in  one  case,  it  certainly  would  have  it  in  the  other.  I 
am  afraid  that  if  the  State  steps  in,  as  the  socialistic  school  wishes  it  to — ^when  I 
say  socialistic  school,  I  mean  the  German  idea  of  socialism,  the  barrack-room 
idea  of  socialism  that  has  been  taught  throughout  the  United  States — ^I  am  afraid 
that  if  enforced  it  would  be  detrimental  to  us  as  a  people.  We  are  different;  we 
ought  to  have  more  elbow  room.  Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  socialism;  not  the 
barrack-room  socialism;  not  that  I  should  lift  my  hammer  and  bring  it  down  as  a 
soldier  would  his  musket.  I  do  not  believe  that,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  average 
workman  does.    I  think  if  the  State  should  interfere  we  probably  should  not  do 
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as  well  as  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  ezpandina^,  opening  up  new  territories  and 
new  conntries.  I  think  the  present  system  will  keep  in  vogue  until  the  Sahara 
blooms  like  a  rose;  until  a  locomotive  through  Siberia  and  Africa  will  be  going 
everywhere;  until  we  have  an  electric  light  in  every  little  town.  I  think  we  are 
doing  so  well  without  State  interference  that  it  would  be  folly  to  bring  the  State 
in;  and  if  we  bring  the  State  into  labor  troubles  it  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
that  would  bring  it  into  other  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  that  the  strike  had  reached  a  x)oint  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  governor  to  call  out  the  militia  to  protect  life  and  property, 
then  would  the  public  have  an  interest  in  the  matter  in  dispute? — A.  Yes;  I 
should  sav  so,  when  it  came  to  that  point  where  you  must  arbitrate.  In  all  labor 
troubles  I  have  never  known  of  a  single  instance  where  the  employee  refused  to 
arbitrate.    It  has  always  been  the  employer  who  refused  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  your  local  lodges  the  power  of  arbitration?— A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  go  to  the  national  council  for  their  advice  or  api)eal? — A.  If 
they  can  not  succeed. 

Q.  In  the  local  lodge?— -A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  On  what  ground  do  you  justify  the  con- 
duct of  the  labor  men  in  St.  Louis  at  tnis  time? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  labor 
men  in  St.  Louis  are  doina^  anything  out  of  the  way.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
single  trade  unionist  involved  in  those  struggles.  I  saw  a  statement  made  by  the 
president  of  the  street  car  men's  union,  in  which  he  repudiated  everything.  I 
Know  the  gentleman  personally  and  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  a  x>arty  to  any  of 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Well,  have  you  taken  any  means  of  making  that  public  so 
the  world  would  mow  it.  You  krow  the  outside  world  holds  your  organization 
responsible  for  all  that  conduct  there?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  means  I  could 
take  to  give  it  publicity— merely  my  opinion. 

Q.  Supxx)ee  tnat  the  heads  of  your  organization  should  publish  a  card  denounc-  < 
ing  it;  have  they  done  that?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  if 
they  did. 

Q.  You  think  not?— A.  No;  the  Associated  Press  gave  publicity  to  Mr.  Mahon*s 
statement  that  he  did  not  countenance,  or  his  organization  did  not  countenance, 
anything  like  what  was  being  carried  on  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  WqU,  is  the  Federation  of  Labor  involved  in  it  in  any  way  in  St.  Louis? — ^A. 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

S.  Do  you  not  think  your  organization  should  put  a  stop  to  that  by  coming  out 
denouncing  it  and  asking  these  men  who  have  been  displaced  from  the  street 
cars  to  prohibit  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  men  who  are  displaced  from  the 
street  cars  that  are  creating  the  disturbances;  it  is  their  sympathizers.  Who  these 
sympathizers  are  I  do  not  know.  They  may  be  the  hireungs  of  some  people  who 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  the  men  on  strike  getting  into  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  sympathizer  would  go  counter  to  the  bidding  and 
orders  of  those  he  is  sympathizing  with?— A.  No  real  symi>athizers. 

Q.  Suppose  a  discharged  street-car '  driver,  a  conductor,  or  a  motorman  would 
come  out  and  ask  these  sympathizers  not  to  engage  in  these  public  demonstrations — 
shooting  and  throwing  rocks,  and  taking  off  women's  clothes  and  painting  them 
green,  and  all  that— do  you  think  they  would  do  it  then?--A.  They  have  done  so, 
out  it  seems  to  have  had  no  effect. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  that  your  labor  organization  can  discountenance  that  kind 
of  conduct  so  as  to  stop  it.  It  is  hurting^  labor  organizations  worse  than  it  is 
hurting  anybody  else.  The  public  charge  it  on  you? — A.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact, 
'  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  can  be  done. 

Q.  You  were  talking  about  arbitration.  While  arbitration  is  in  process  it 
seems  that  these  outbreaks  occur.  Is  there  any  way  of  preventing  these  out- 
breaks?- A.  As  far  as  St.  Louis  is  concerned 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  I  only  mentioned  that  as  an  instance.— A.  In  that  x>artic- 
ular  case,  as  an  instance,  there  is  no  chance  of  arbitration,  because  the  street-car 
company  will  not  arbitrate.  They  will  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  men  to 
organize;  will  not  treat  with  them  as  an  organized  body. 

Q.  That  brings  on  the  trouble?— A.  That  orings  on  the  trouble. 

Q.  When  the  matter  was  before  Congress  your  people  objected  to  compulsory 
arbitration.  If  you  had  not  done  that  and  the  law  naa  been  passed  providing  for 
compulsory  arbitration,  these  men  could  not  have  objected.  What  do  you  say 
about  that?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  any  addition  to  the  methods  of  arbitration  so  as  to 
make  it  compulsory?— A.  As  I  sjfid  before,  I  am  afraid  of  the  State  stepping  in. 
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Q.  You  are  afraid  yon  would  get  into  the  lion's  paw? — A.  Not  particularly 
that.  At  the  present  time  we  know  that  the  State  apparently  is  more  friendly  to 
the  employer  of  labor  than  it  is  to  the  employee,  judging  by  results. 

Q.  I  think  perhaps  that  is  far  fetched.  I  do  not  want  to  dispute  it,  however, 
but  I  anr»  inclmed  to  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that. — A.  I  may  be  mistaken 
and  th*:  working  people  may  be  mistaken. 

O.  I  will  tell  you  why.  You  come  to  (Congress  now,  and  let  the  labor  people 
make  their  wishes  known,  and  Congress  hsus  invariably  tried  to  accommodate 
them,  to  do  what  they  want  done.  You  could  not  charge  that  Congress  is  more 
Mendly  to  the  employer  than  the  employee,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in 
many  States  you  are  mistaken.  You  may  be  right  in  some,  but  it  seems  to  me 
you  want  a  stronger  remedy  than  you  have  now;  and  how  are  you  going  to  get 
it? — A.  There  was  a  meeting  the  other  day  in  Chattanooga  passing  resolutions, 
and  I  am  afraid  if  you  went  there  for  arbitration  the  average  worker  would  get 
very  noor  results — very  poor. 

O.  Now,  if  you  ask  this  commission  to  recommend  things  to  Congress  as  to 
sucn  legislation,  if  there  is  nothing  in  it,  no  power  in  it,  no  means  of  enforcing  it, 
it  appears  to  us  as  an  idle  proposition  if  there  is  no  legislative  power,  no  court, 
no  executive  power  behind  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  good  will,  whetner  you  get  the 
employees  ana  employer  in  good  humor  and  get  them  together  and  settle  on  it. 
You  take  your  chances  altogether,  and  as  in  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  you  will 
find  they  will  not  do  it.  Have  you  any  other  method  you  could  suggest,  by  which 
you  could  force  these  employers  to  arbitrate? — A.  No:  I  do  not  know  of  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  it  a  fact  that  over  half  the  strikes  in  this  country 
are  caused  by  the  nonrecognition  of  employees  by  employers? — A.  Yes;  I  should 
say.  There  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  strikes  in  our  organization  that  have 
taken  place  through  the  stupidity  and  ouUheadedness  of  local  officials  of  the  organ- 
ization, but  very  rarely;  where  they  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  they  were 
bigger  than  the  organization  and  saw  they  were  going  to  make  a  winning  fight 
out  of  it,  and  made  demands  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  probably  no  man  Vrould 
listen  to — ^kind  of  a  case  of  **  putting  a  beggar  on  horseback." 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  business  agent  or  walking  delegate  in  your  organization? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  but  he  is  a  very  harmless  individual.  He  has  no  powers  except  the 
powers  delegated  to  him  by  the  local — absolutely  none.  He  can  not  do  anything 
without  instructions  of  the  local  lodge.  He  only  came  into  existence  because  if 
a  committee — a  shop  committee,  for  instance — was  appointed  to  go  and  lay  a  com- 

Slain t  against  a  shop  grievance;  for  instance,  a  macnme  that  had  not  the  proper 
ousing  around  it,  or  some  grievance  of  that  nature,  in  many  cases  the  committee 
were  discharged — ^lost  their  jobs.  Putting  the  business  agent  in,  he  goes  and 
makes  the  complaint  and  he  can  not  be  discharged.  So  really  he  is  a  creature 
brought  into  existence  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  employer.  Then  he  collects 
dues;  tells  a  man  when  he  is  |<etting  in  arrears:  tells  a  man  where  he  can  get  a 
job.  If  a  man  comes  in  that  is  out  of  work  he  goes  to  the  business  office  ana  the 
business  agent  tells  him  where  there  is  work  to  be  had.  So  he  is  really  a  useful 
and  inoffensive  individual,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  popular  idea  of  a 
walldi^  delegate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  He  has  no  control  over  the  shop? — A.  None  what- 
ever. We  paid  to  business  agents  last  year  $5,046.07  in  the  shape  of  wages,  and 
and  we  have  had  20  of  them  m  the  different  States;  so  that  sum  divided  among 
20  for  13  months  does  not  show  an  extraordinary  pay  received. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  He  is  not  admitted  to  shops,  except  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  proprietor? — A.  Oh ,  no.  In  fact ,  he  does  not  go  into  the  shop  at  all  d  uring  busi- 
ness hours.  He  goes  to  the  business  office  if  he  has  business  with  the  firm,  and  . 
when  he  goes  to  collect  dues  or  to  notify  men  of  their  appointment  on  commit- 
tees— sick  committee,  entertainment  committee,  or  picnic  committee — he  goes  at 
the  meal  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  strikes  and  lockouts  are  now  done  away  with  in  your 
organization  as  the  result  of  this  action  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  in  New  York? — 
A.  Yes;  as  far  as  members  of  the  Metal  Trades  Associations  are  concerned.  We 
may  have  strikes  at  shops  outside  of  that  organization. 

Q.  You  mean  nonunion  shops? — A.  Oh,  no;  the  shops  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
Metal  Trades  Association.  They  are  nonunion  shops  as  far  as  that  organization 
is  concerned. 

Q.  Your  people  are  organized  in  those  shops? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  many  such? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  your  35,000  members  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metal  Trades  Association? — ^A.  I  could  not  say.    I  do  not  know  how  many 
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Q.  (Interrupting.)  All  in  ChicMjo  and  Cleveland? — A,  No.  I  think  only  5 
firms  m  Clevelana  belong  to  the  Metal  Trades  Association.  They  are  stronger  in 
Chicago  than  elsewhere. 

9.  Is  not  this  action  likely  to  have  an  influence  on  these  shops  to  bring  the  pro- 
prietors into  the  Metal  Trades  Association? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  bring  them  under  this  agreement  of  yours? — ^A.  Yes.  A  great  many 
of  tnem  have  come  in  under  this  agreement.  Whether  they  have  joinea  the  Metal 
Trades  Association  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but  they  have  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  New  York  conference. 

Q.  Under  this  agreement  you  work  with  nonunion  as  well  as  with  union  men? — 
A.  Yes.  We  have  always  done  so.  We  have  never  made  any  claim  that  a  man 
must  belong  to  the  machinists'  union  before  he  can  work  in  a  shop.  That  was 
the  idea  at  the  beginning  of  the  organization,  but  some  people  came  into  power 
with  more  advanced  ideas  and  they  eliminated  that  altogether.  It  is  our  policy 
that  any  man  has  a  right  to  work  irresi)ective  of  whether  he  belongs  to  a  labor 
organization  or  not,  but  we  are  going  to  try  and  induce  him  to  jom,  and  make 
him  see  that  it  is  to  his  interest  whether  a  machinist  or  not,  whether  a  helper  in 
the  shop,  or  a  boiler  maker,  or  a  pattern  maker — ^we  endeaver  to  show  him  that 
it  is  to  nis  benefit  to  join  the  organization  of  his  craft. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  So  that  really  you  have  the  open  shop  in  yourorgani; 
zation? — ^A..  We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  closed  shop. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  about  that  after  these  years  of  organization — ^hold- 
in^  to  the  open  shop;  nas  it  increased  your  membership  and  strengthened  your 
union? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  has. 

Q.  Do  you  find  these  nonunion  men  faithful  to  you  when  they  come  under  your 
discipline? — A.  Oh ,  jres.  The  men  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  discipline,  when 
they  have  been  disciplined  and  humbled,  become  the  most  loyal,  and  they  are 
strong  in  propaganda  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  By  disciplined,  do  you  mean  a  lajring  off  or  a  fine 
for  some  infringement  of  your  rules? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  does  not  become  an  enemy  then? — A.  Oh,  no.  We  have  found,  at  least  I 
have  found,  that  the  teaching  of  discipline  is  the  hardest  thing;  to  make  a  man 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  organization.  He  joins,  and  probably  has  never  read 
the  constitution  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  when  he  infringes  a  certain  thing, 
and  gets  fined,  he  studies  the  constitution  and  becomes  loyal  to  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  covering  expulsion? — A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  out  probation  for  a  man  to  amend  his  ways  and  come  back? — 
A.  That  IS  always  advocated. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  not  really  a  permanent  expulsion  list? — A.  No,  we  will 
forgive  seven  times  seven. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  there  not  been  recently  large  accessions  to  your 
ranks  from  these  nonunion  men  who  work  in  shops  with  your  members?— A.  Yes, 
there  has  been  quite  an  accession  to  the  ranks  this  luring  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unorganized  who  were  supi)orted  by  the  organized  men  during  the  strike.  They 
had  nothing  to  fall  back  on  themselves,  and  were  very  anxious  to  go  out  on 
strike;  in  fact,  in  Cleveland  they  were  the  princijwl  factors  in  starting  the  slrike, 
and  it  was  under  the  impression  that  it  could  be  won  like  the  charge  of  a  regi- 
ment. I  think  that  time  has  gone  by.  A  strike  is  more  like  a  siege,  a  matter  of 
endurance.  These  imorganized  men  had  made  no  preparation  as  we  had  done. 
They  had  no  benefits  coming  to  them  and  all  they  received  was  from  the  organ- 
ized men.  Now  that  they  have  gone  back  to  work  again  they  have  invariably 
made  application  for  membership. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  have  the  native  and  foreign  element 
in  your  organization?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  is  the  harder  to  control? — A.  Some  are  hard  to  control  along  certain 
lines  and  others  alon^  other  lines.  For  instance,- we  have  a  strong  German  ele- 
ment in  the  large  cities  where  they  transact  all  their  business  in  Gkrman,  have 
a  constitution  in  German,  etc.    They  are  strongly  tinged  with  socialistic  princi- 

Sles  and  have  very  often  kicked  over  the  traces  of  trades  unionism  as  we  lay  it 
own,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English-speaking  lodges  need  be  disciplined 
along  other  lines  altogeUier. 

Q.  Then  you  admit  the  foreign  element  is  more  apt  to  do  what  you  call  kick 
over  the  traces  than  the  native?— A.  They  seem  incfined  to,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  encourage  lodges  where  they  transact  all  their  business  in  a  foreign 
language?    Have  you  no  rule  to  prohibit  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  encourage  that? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  we  do  not  encourage  it. 

Q.  Do  you  discourage  it?— A.  We  do  discourage  it,  but  we  can  not  help  our- 
selves.   For  instance,  we  used  to  have  constitutions  in  French,  German,  Bohe- 
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mian,  and  EnKlish;  now  we  have  them  only  in  English  and  German.  We  knocked 
out  the  French,  which  was  yery  strong  in  Canaoa  and  in  Quebec,  around  there, 
and  they  are  now  transacting  their  business  in  English  and  all  their  corree^nd- 
ence  with  headquarters  in  English;  and  the  Bohemians  in  the  West — Chica^, 
Minnesota,  and  around  there — are  working  English  now.  We  try  in  Yarioos 
ways.  For  instance,  we  would  hold  back  the  printing  of  the  constitution  for 
months  and  months  until  they  got  disgusted.  We  could  not  do  it  openly,  but 
we  did  everything  we  could  to  retard  tne  foreign  spirit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  The  organization  is  an  Americanizing  institution 
then?— A.  Thoroughly  so,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Speaking  of  foreigners,  what  do  you  think  is  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  bom  in  your  whole  membership? — A.  Perhaps  50  per  cent.  It 
might  be  a  little  over  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIennedt.)  A  large  portion  of  that  is  English  speaking,  though? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch? — ^A.  Yes,  and  Welsh.  You  see,  the  moment 
a  man  comes  here  from  an  English-speaking  country— «n  immigant — he  does  not 
require  to  be  educated  up  to  trades  unionism;  he  has  absorbed  it  with  his  mother's 
milk,  so  to  speak,  and  he  comes  here  fully  prepared  to  join  us. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  What  political  influence  do  ^ou  exercise 
6ver  your  membership?— A.  We  claim  none.  We  advise  them  at  all  times  to  vote 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

(^.  That  is  what  I  mean.  You  require  and  expect  your  members  to  vote  where 
their  interests  lie? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  do  not  accept  that  word  ** require? ''—A.  We 
advise. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Let  us  put  it  '*  advise."  You  advise  your 
members  to  vote  where  their  interests  lie.  What  do  you  mean  by  advise?  Sup- 
pose a  man  kicks  and  does  not  do  it? — A.  We  can  not  object  to  his  kicking.  We 
endeavor  to  show  him  that  it  is  to  his  best  interest  to  vote  for  Mr.  So-and-«o, 
because  Mr.  So-and-so  has  pledged  himself  that  he  will  do  everything  he  can  to 
introduce  an  8-hour  law  or  support  an  8-hour  law  if  introduced,  irrespective  of 
what  party  he  belongs  to. 

Q.  it  is  charged  sometimes  that  these  labor  organizations  are  bought  up  by 
wholesale  by  political  leaders.  How  about  that? — A.  I  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  it. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  advances  made  to  your  people? — A.  No,  indeed; 
absolutely  none. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  rule  in  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
political  questions  into  your  lodges? — ^A.  In  our  lodges  all  questions  of  an  eco- 
nomic nature  are  discussed,  and  one  meeting  in  each  month  is  set  apart  for  that 
purpose — educational  For  instance,  some  member  is  appointed  to  read  a  paper 
on  a  certain  subject — municix)al  ownership,  or  anything  like  that  of  interest  to 
working  people;  the  republican  principle  of  expansion,  whether  good  or  bad  for 
the  working  i)eople.  We  had  that  discussed  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago. 

Q.  Can  you  admit  the  discussion  of  partisan  politics  in  your  lodges? — ^A.  Not 
partisan. 

Q.  Entirely  excluded? — A.  It  is  entirely  excluded— partisan  politics  and  religion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  is  in  your  constitution?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  You  take  up  the  tariff  and  the  financial 
questions,  and  you  discuss  them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  municipal  ownershij)?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  take  up  all  the  questions  that  the  different  political  parties  handle,  and 
discuss  them,  do  you  not?— A.  If  they  affect  labor  economics  at  all. 

Q.  They  all  affect  it.  I  contend  that  taxation  in  its  last  analysis  is  the  sweat 
of  the  face,  and  the  man  that  holds  to  that  doctrine  must  believe  that  all  political 
questions  affect  labor. — ^A.  Yes;  but  the  average  workingman  can  not  think  deep 
enough  to  see  that. 

Q.  If  you  mean  by  partisan  politics  that  you  do  not  participate  in  a  convention 
and  nominate  Mr.  Bryan  or  Mr.  McKinley  or  anybody  else,  I  understand  it;  but 
if  you  mean  that  you  do  not  take  hold  of  any  question  that  the  political  parties 
handle,  that  is  not  correct. — ^A.  Certainly;  out  not  from  a  part^n  stanapoint, 
and  not  to  indorse  any  particular  political  party.  We  indorse  principles,  not 
I>arties. 

Q.  Suppose  two  parties  come  to  you  and  say  to  your  organization,  **  We  will 
both  fight  for  the  measures  that  you  are  fighting  for."  One  is  a  Democrat  and 
one  is  a  Republican.  What  would  you  do  m  that  case?  Let  us  see  how  partisan 
you  are. — A.  Individually? 
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Q.  No;  your  organization. — A.  We  would  not  interfere  at  all. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  your  members  to  vote  for  one  or  the  other? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  could  not  pass  a  resolution  advising  the  body  to 
vote  for  anybody?— A.  No:  the  only  thing  is  to  pass  resolutions  saying  it  is 
advisable  to  vote  for  the  party  who  will  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiiviNOSTON.)  I  presume  they  have  intelHgen^^e  enough 
to  know  who  their  friends  are,  whether  in  one  political  i)arty  or  the  other,  but  it 
has  been  charged  openly,  and  strongly,  too,  that  you  woula  hold  together  in  a 
partisan  cami>aign  and  throw  your  whole  weight  to  one  side  or  the  other. — A.  I 
know  that  has  been  claimed  by  so-called  labor  leaders,  but  it  is  only  for  their 
own  persona)  ends  they  make  that  claim,  and  they  have  no  power  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  so-called  labor  leader  who  deals  in  politics  and 
pretends  to  deliver  goods  never  delivers  them? — A.  He  is  a  fraud;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livtnoston.)  Do  you  discipline  such  men? — A.  We 
have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them  in  our  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  find  that  your  members  generally  belong  to 
one  i)arty  or  the  other  and  vote  with  one  party  or  the  other,  and  can  not  be 
influenced,  as  a  general  thing,  away  from  their  party  affiliations? — ^A.  That  is  so 
as  a  general  rule,  though  we  find  the  local  lodges  will  pass  a  set  of  resolutions 
and  instruct  the  secretary  to  write  to  Senator  So-and-so  and  ask  him  to  do  what 
he  can  for  such  and  such  a  measure,  irrespective  of  the  party  he  belongs  to  or  the 
majority  of  the  members  belong  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  you  any  data  you  would  like  to  present  to  the 
commission  in  respect  to  your  organization? — A.  Strikes  cost  us  this  last  year 
$31,833.89. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinoston.)  Who  do  you  mean  by  us? — A.  The 
orfi^nization.  - 

Q.  Not  the  whole  labor  organization? — A.  Oh,  no;  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  much  of  a  fund  did  you  have  to  draw  that  from, 
or  was  it  by  special  assessment?— A.  Special  assessment. 

Q.  Do  you  nave  any  fund? — A.  We  have  never  made  any  pretense  of  having  a 
fund. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  believe  it  is  good  policy  to  have  a  strike  fund? — 
A.  I  think  not,  because  if  there  is  a  big  strike  fund,  with  a  crowd  of  men  that 
have  been  organized  very  rapidly,  they  are  very  apt  to  take  advantage  of  it  and 
go  on  strike  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  winning  or  not,  and  wnether  they 
nave  a  Just  cause  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  strike  fund  now,  in 
view  of  this  agreement?— A.  Not  as  far  as  the  members  of  the  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation are  concerned.  We  think  we  have  eliminated  strikes  altogether,  and  the 
sooner  all  the  manufacturers  join  that  association  the  better  we  shall  like  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  items  make  up  that  amount — the  actual 
money  paid  by  the  organization?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  Any  loss  of  timer— A.  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all.  In 
death  benefits,  $2,725;  we  pay  $50  a  death  and  the  $95  was  for  a  half-member,  an 
apprentice  in  the  last  6  months  of  his  membership. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  what  strikes 
have  cost  the  labor  organizations  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  12  months? — A. 
No;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  at  that? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be, 
because  we  have  found  that  every  dissolute  man,  whether  a  machinist  or  not,  in 
the  larger  cities,  where  we  have  had  a  strike,  has  come  around  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  strike  committee  and  asked  for  assistance;  and  we  have  no  way  of  finding 
out  whether  he  is  a  machinist,  but  he  has  to  be  assisted,  as  otherwise  he  threatens 
to  go  in  and  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  the  large  strike  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Association  of  Engineers  tend  to  its  disadvantage  in  the  long  run  in  their  great 
strike?- A.  No;  they  are  thoroughly  educated  there;  they  do  not  go  off  at  naif - 
cock. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  last  ^eat  strike  in  England?- A.  I  could  not  say; 
I  have  not  the  figures  in  mind,  but  it  was  way  up  in  the  millions  of  pounds. 

Q.  You  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  a  large  strike  fund  at  headquarters  is  rather 
detrimental?— A.  To  a  young  organization,  yes. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  you  think  it  would  be  proper?— A. 
Yes;  they  are  all  educated;  and  in  fact  there  is  no  chance  of  having  a  big  strike 
fund,  commonly,  until  they  are  educated,  because  they  can  not  see  any  advantage 
in  putting  any  money  away  to  one  side.  (^r^r^^Jr^ 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  in  high  dues  or  low  dues?— A.  I  believe  in  high  dues  and  in 
having  sick  benefits,  death  benefits,  out  of  work  benefits,  etc.,  which  can  only  be 
had  through  high  dues. 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  of  trades  unions  that  those  having  high  dues  are  the 
strongest  organizations  and  the  longest  lived? — A.  Yes;  and  the  freest  from 
trouble. 

Q.  What  idea  have  you  relative  to  cooperation  of  labor  with  capital  in  respect 
to  rules  of  work  and  hours  of  work,  and  even  sliding  scales  carrying  wages  with 
them?— A.  I  believe  in  that,  if  it  could  be  established.  They  rec^uire  a  ^pre&t  deal 
of  hard  work  and  getting  of  data  so  as  to  work  correctly — classifying  it — ^which 
could  never  be  done  by  the  workingman's  side.  They  have  not  sufficient  capital, 
and  the  assistance  in  that  direction  must  come  from  above. 

Q.  Your  idea  is,  then,  that  ultimately  what  is  contended  against  is  what  is  called 
the  wage  system,  which  will  be  amalgamated  into  the  cooi>erative  system  of  labor 
and  capital,  where  every  man  gets  what  he  is  worth? — ^A.  Yes;  and  the  total 
elimination  of  wages,  as  wages,  altogether.    It  is  bound  to  come  eventually. 

Q.  Ajs  the  trades  unions  become  educated  in  the  economics  of  the  country  you 
will  approach  that  condition? — A.  Yes;  and  as  the  employer  gets  organized  into 
trusts  and  saves  all  waste,  and  the  department  stores  increase  in  numbers  for  a 
time,  and  then  decrease  in  number,  concentratina^  more  in  one,  having  chstrib- 
uting  points,  eliminating  all  waste,  I  think  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  every 
one.  It  will  be  a  slow  process  and  a  great  many  will  suffer  during  the  period  of 
transition. 

Q.  Do  not  all  evolutions  reach  a  condition  of  hardship  in  the  process  of  change? — 
A.  Undoubtedly;  birth  is  always  painful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  further  data  to  present?— A.  I  think  I 
have  given  you  about  all  the  figures.  We  increased  in  membership,  jud^n^  from 
the  due  stamps  at  headquarters,  100  per  cent  last  year.  We  paid  in  victimized 
benefits  $524  m  the  year.  That  is  when  a  man  has  been  discharged  without  any 
just  cause,  and  rather  than  have  the  men  strike  to  have  him  reinstated,  where  we 
nave  not  been  strong  in  the  factory,  we  have  paid  him  his  wages  rather  than  have 
any  trouble.  There  is  no  provision  actually  made  for  that;  that  is  simply  the 
policy  of  the  organization. 

Q.  An  incidental? — A.  An  incidental. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  adopted  by  other  labor  organizations?- A. 
Not  that  I  know  of.  It  is  a  capital  idea.  We  find  it  is  very  beneficial  sometimes, 
particularly  where  we  have  had  only  a  half  dozen  men  in  a  shop  where  there  were 
probably  20,  and  no  opportunity  of  getting  work  elsewhere,  and  any  number  of 
men  for  the  employer  to  get  to  fill  the  places.  Where  a  man  has  beien  discrimi- 
nated against  and  thrown  out,  aud  the  rest  of  the  shop  want  to  go  on  strike  in 
sympathy,  we  say,  '*  No;  we  can  not  win.  We  will  pay  him  his  wa^es  until  he 
-^ets  a  job.''  In  the  meantime  all  the  business  agents  in  close  proxinuty  look  out 
X)r  a  job  for  him. 

Q.  Have  you  a  limit  to  the  production  of  any  of  your  members — ^the  work  they 
do? — ^A.  No;  we  are  supx)osed  to  take  out  all  there  is  in  the  machine. 

Q.  You  encourage  better  quality  of  production  among  your  men? — A.  Yes;  so 
that  when  the  employer  of  labor  wants  a  man  he  will  go  to  one  of  our  members 
and  ask  him  if  he  Knows  of  one  of  his  kind  who  is  out  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  statistics  from  the  Government  or  other 
sources  showing  the  total  number  of  machinists  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  well-defined  idea  as  to  the  number?— A.  No.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  this  census  will  give  us  something  of  that  nature,  because  we  have  had 
absolutely  nothing  so  far  as  I  know  or  can  find  out. 

Q.  I  noticed  in  the  papers  recently  that  somebody  belonging  to  your  organiza- 
tion claimed  that  you  controlled  100,000  machinists,  and  I  see  you  state  the  num- 
ber at  35,000.— A.  Probably  what  was  meant  at  that  time  was  that  outside  of  our 
35,000  or  40,000  membership  there  were  ot^er  men,  nonunion  men,  who  would  go 
out  as  well,  which  they  undoubtedly  would.  That  is  how  I  acco  iiit  for  thSkt 
statement  as  published  m  the  newspapers. 

Q.  You  saw  it?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  saw  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  further  you  desire  to  state?— 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  anything.  I  wished  to  show  to  the  beet  of  my  ability 
that  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  is  a  new,  up-to-date,  modem 
trade  union,  trying  to  do  the  best  it  can  for  its  members,  and  trying  to  eliminate 
everything  objectionable  in  the  old  trade-union  idea,  making  it  better  each  day. 
We  publish — something  that  no  other  labor  organizations  do  so  far  as  I  know  of — 
we  publish  our  financial  statement  each  month  and  give  it  to  the  world  through 
our  journal. 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  are  not  able  to  give  the  financial  standing  of  the 
loc^  lodges? — A.  Yes;  each  month  there  is  a  monthly  statement  sent  to  head- 
quarters. Everything  is  known,  and  we  can  draw  upon  onr  local  lodges  in  times 
of  trouble  un  to  a  certain  amonnt,  $1  per  capita  I  think  it  is.  We  have  never  had 
occasion  to  ao  that  but  once,  and  then  only  up  to  50  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  per  capita  do  the  local  members  pay  the  inter- 
national?— A.  Fifteen  cents  a  month,  and  25  cents  a  quarter  for  the  death  benefit. 

Q.  This  15  cents  per  month  is  for  what  purpose? — ^A.  Headquarters  expenses, 
and  all  expenses— everything. 

Q.  Since  the  question  of  strikes  is  done  away  with  you  look  for  a  reduction  of 
this  per  capita  tax? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  In  all  probability  we  shall  take 
up  some  other  form  of  insurance  and  make  another  beneficial  feature. 

Q.  What  salary  do  your  international  president  and  secretary  get?— A.  The 
international  president  has  $1,500;  the  vice-president — ^myself— makes  $1,200,  and 
the  secretary  $1,200. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhar.)    And  expense  of  travel?— A.  Yes;  actual  railroiid  fare. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  is  no  gilt-edged  salary  connected  with  the  organ- 
ization?—A.  Oh,  no;  absolutely  none. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  you  any  friction  between  your  organization  and 
the  International  Typographical  Union  in  connection  with  the  control  of  the 
linotype  machines? — ^A.  There  is  some,  and  it  is  not  settled  yet.  They  claim 
jurisdiction  and  we  claim  jurisdiction.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  now.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  ai>pointed 
a  committee  of  arbitration.  Our  association  has  appointed  a  representative,  but 
the  printers  have  not  done  it  yet.  I  presume  they  can  not  do  it  until  their  con- 
vention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  You  are  under  the  expectation  that  settlement  will  be 
made  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  International  Typographical  Union? — 
A.  We  hope  so. 

Q.  Have  you  appointed  arbitrators  already  on  that? — A.  Yes, 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  IS,  1900, 

TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  HEHBT  FAIEBAHK8  DEVEHS, 

Assistart  Secretary  National  Metal  Trades  Aasociaiion, 

The  commission  met  at  10.86  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  Mr.  Henry 
Fairbanks  Devens  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  You  will  please  state  your  name,  present  address,  and 
business.— A.  Henry  Fairbanks  Devens,  No.  95  Liberty  street.  New  York;  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  this  National  Metal  Trades  Association?— A.  The 
National  Metal  Trades  Association  is  a  voluntary  association  of  manufacturers 
who  have  joined  together  for  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  against  unjust 
demands  from  labor  organizations,  and  also  te  look  into  any  difficulties  that  may 
come  up  between  an  employer  and  nis  employees,  and  endeavor  to  adjust  the  same 
in  an  amicable  manner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  organized?— A.  The  association  has  been  orgjanized 
since  December  15, 1899;  but  previous  to  that  there  was  a  local  organization 
formed  in  New  York  City  of  some  twenty  of  the  manufacturers  last  August,  and 
they  used  to  hold  their  meetings  possibly  every  week  or  two  weeks  at  the  Astor 
House  there,  and  discussed  the  advisabilitv  of  entering  into  a  national  association. 

Q.  What  form  does  your  association  take — ^is  it  officered  fully?  have  by-laws? — 
A.  Yes;  constitution  and  by-laws.  We  have  a  president,  a  first  and  second  vice- 
president,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  an  assistant  secretary;  I,  however,  being 
the  only  salaried  officer.  We  also  then  have  an  administrative  council  that  is 
com^sed  of  the  executive  officers  and  the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  our 
district  committees.  Our  district  committees  are  composed  of  5  members  each, 
representing  the  country  in  a  geographic  manner.  For  instance,  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  is  divided  into  nine  sections,  say,  in  order  that  we  may 
get  together  as  closely  as  possible  the  manufacturing  industries  under  different 
sections,  equalize  them  I  might  say.    Our  present  administrative  council  con- 
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gists  of  10  members,  and  they  have  of  coarse  the  jurisdiction  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  association. 

Q.  Does  your  association  deal  with  other  matters  than  simply  organised  labor? 
Have  you  anything  in  your  constitution  that  deals  with  your  own  trade? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  with  the  supplies? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  With  railroad  transportation? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  simply  organized  under  an  emergency? — A.  That  is  the  idea;  yes. 

Q.  For  the  care  of  your  own  interests  as  far  as  the  employers  are  concerned  in 
your  trades? — ^A.  Yes.  Now,  in  order  to  explain  more  fully:  We  have  two  funds 
established;  one  is  known  as  the  general  fund,  and  the  other  is  the  reserve  fimd. 
The  general  fund  is  made  up  from  the  dues.  E^h  member  is  assessed  at  the 
present  time,  paying  $100  a  year,  payable  quarterly.  The  reserve  fund  is  a  fund 
that  is  set  aside  by  the  association,  and  it  is  derived  as  a  revenue  from  taxing  the 
employees  in  the  different  member  shops,  that  is,  the  employees,  such  as  machin- 
ists, pattern  makers,  boiler  makers,  or  those  trades  taken  care  of  by  our  associa- 
tion. This  reserve  fund  is  set  aside.  I  might  say  it  is  an  emergency  fund.  In 
case  trouble  should  come  we  have  this  fund  to  help  out  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion in  any  trouble  that  might  arise. 

^.  Something  of  the  character  of  what  unions  have  in  strike  funds?— A.  Yes; 
it  is  practically  a  strike  fund,  you  may  say,  although  we  do  not  like  to  say  that 
our  association  is  simply  formed  as  a  fig|[hting  organization,  or  that  the  fund  is  a 
fighting  fund.  We  do  not  care  about  usmg  that  term ,  and  try  not  to.  The  object 
of  our  association  is  not  to  have  any  such  difficulty. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  membership  now? — ^A.  We  have  114  members  at  the 
present  time. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  say  members,  you  mean  representative  firms? — ^A.  Yes;  114 
representative  firms. 

Q.  Do  you  cover  pretty  nearly  the  whole  United  States? — A.  No;  we  do  not. 
At  the  present  time  we  cover  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
liGssouri,  and  (Colorado. 

Q.  What  were  the  causes  that  brought  about  the  late  strike  in  the  machinists' 
trade  in  this  country  from  your  point  of  view? — A.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  city 
of  Chicago,  do  you  not? 

Q.  Yes.  While  Chicago  was  really  the  nucleus  of  the  strike,  was  there  not  a 
sympathetic  strike  feeling  in  the  other  cities  like  Cleveland,  Youngstown,  etc.? — 
A.  There  was  a  rather  sympathetic — I  might  call  it  a  sympathetic  movement  on 
foot.  There  had  been  no  actual  strike,  although  it  was  acknowledged  by  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  that  if  the  Chicago  strike — ^if  the  demands, 
rather,  which  led  to  the  Chicago  strike  were  not  acceded  to,  sympathetic  strikes 
would  follow  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Central  West  and  in  the  East,  and  many 
manufacturers  expected  that  that  would  result.  The  Chica«^  strike  came  from  a 
demand  made  by  the  business  del^ates  of  the  Machinists'  Union  upon  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  city  of  Chicas^o.  The  demands  were  in  the  form  of  an  agreement 
which  they  desired  to  have  the  manufacturers  enter  into  with  their  association, 
and  it  contained  11  clauses.  This  agreement  was  sent  to  a  good  many  of  the  man- 
ufacturers, and  in  other  instances  it  was  merely  taken  by  the  business  agent  to  the 
manufacturer,  who  was  asked  to  look  it  over  and  to  siku  it.  Previous  to  that, 
Business  Delegate  Brown,  representing  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists in  that  city,  about  the  22d  of  January,  I  think  it  was,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  in  Chicago  asking  them  to  meet  him  at  a  certain  place  (I 
forget  the  name  of  the  place)  to  taflt  over  certain  matters  regarding  their 
employees,  and  I  think  there  were  4  manufacturers  of  the  city  who  went  there. 
He  then  waited  for  some  3  weeks,  and  again  wrote  to  them,  stating  that  the  first 
call  apparently  had  not  met  with  hearty  response,  and  that  he  would  like  very 
much  to  take  this  matter  up  again.  At  that  time,  I  believe,  according  to  his 
testimony,  he  sent  out  some  20  copies  of  this  agreement  to  different  manufacturers, 
and  as  no  attention  was  paid  to  them,  he  then  took  this  agreement  and  went  to  a 
great  many  of  the  shops  and  presented  it  to  the  superintendent  or  to  the  manager, 
and  stated  that  he  haa  been  m  communication  with  them,  and  that  the  time  nad 
come  when  he  could  not  hold  the  men  in  any  longer,  and  unless  they  saw  fit  to 
sign  this  he  would  have  to  order  a  strike,  and  in  many  instances,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  in  20  minutes  he  had  the  men  out  on  a  strike. 

Q.  Of  notification?— A.  Of  notification. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  care  to  put  that  in  your  evidence,  the  agreement  that  Brown 
presented  there?— A.  Certamly,  if  you  desire  it. 

(Agreement  above  referred  to  follows:) 
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Agreement  between and ,  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists. 


Date- 


I.  That  on  and  after the agree  to  employ  only  members  of  the 

International  Association  of  Machinists  in  good  standing  on  machinists*  work 
and  die  and  tool  work. 

3.  Machinists  shall  be  recognized  as  per  constitution  of  subordinate  lodges  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  and  shall  be  either  a  general  workman, 
a  competent  floor  hand,  lathe  hand,  vise  hand,  planer  hand,  shai>er  hand,  milling- 
machine  hand,  slotting-machine  hand,  die  sinker,  and  tool  maker,  or  boring-mul 
hand. 

8.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  machinists  shall  be  28  cents  per  hour,  and 
for  die  and  tool  work  33i  cents  per  hour. 

4.  All  overtime  up  to  12  o'clock  midnight  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  one-half  time. 

5.  After  12  o'clock,  and  aU  legal  holidays  and  Sundays,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  double  time. 

6.  The  employment  of  apprentices  shall  be  in  accordance  with  constitution  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

7.  Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  All  time  worked  over  9  hours 
shall  be  governed  in  accordance  with  sections  4  and  5. 

8.  When  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  of  employees  on  account  of  slackness  of 

work,  the Company  hereby  agree  that  employees  who  have  been  laid  off 

will  be  given  first  opportunity  for  reemployment,  seniority  and  proficiency  to 
govern. 

9.  In  case  of  a  grievance  arising,  the Company  agree  to  receive  a  com- 
mittee of  their  employees  to  investigate  and,  if  possible,  adjust  the  same.    If  no 

adjustment  is  reached,  the  case  shall  be  refeiTed  to  the Company  and  the 

executive  board,  district  No.  8,  International  Association  of  Machinists.  If  no 
satisfactory  settlement  is  agreed  on  the  whole  subject-matter  shall  be  submitted 

to  a  board  of  arbitration  of  5  i)ersons,  2  to  be  selected  by Company,  2  by 

district  No.  8,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  and  the  4  to  choose  a  fifth 
arbitrator.  The  decision  reached  by  this  board  to  be  binding  on  both  parties  to 
this  agreement. 

10.  This  agreement  shall  be  in  force  until  March  1, 1901. 

II.  Thirty  days'  notice  shall  be  given  prior  to  March  1, 1901,  by  one  party  of 
this  agreement  to  the  other  for  a  renewal  of  the  agreement  or  any  desired  change 
in  the  same. 

(Signed)  . 

I  would  like  to  say  further,  if  you  would  like  to  know  how  our  association 
came  into  the  Chicago  trouble,  that  at  the  time  these  demands  were  made  upon 
the  manufacturers  we  had  in  the  city  of  Chicago  6  members.  Mr.  Hoyt,  of  the 
Grates  Iron  Works,  telegraphed  to  New  York  and  asked  if  1  could  come  to  Chicago 
and  place  the  objects  of  our  association  before  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers. 
That  was  on  the  13th  of  February.  I  left  on  the  following  day;  arrived  there  on 
the  15th  of  February.  That  was  on  Saturday,  and  on  the  17th  we  had  a  meeting 
at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  which  was  attended  by  about  40  manufacturers. 
A  great  many  of  the  manufacturers  stated  that  they  understood  that  demands 
had  been  made  uxK)n  them,  but  had  not  come  to  them  officially;  they  understood 
through  their  shop  employees  that  demands  had  been  made,  and  further  that 
demands  would  be  made  shortly  upon  them;  and  therefore  they  thought  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  hear  about  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
its  objects,  and  I  explained  to  them  why  our  association  had  been  formed,  the 
objects  of  the  association,  and  18  of  the  manufacturers  decided  to  become  mem- 
bers. The  manufacturers  who  met  at  that  meeting,  on  the  following  day  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  for  the  interests  of  all  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
to  form  a  local  association — the  machine  manufacturers  to  organize — and  tiiere- 
fore  organized  what  is  known  now,  and  is  still  in  existence,  as  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Machine  Manufacturers,  and  they  had  a  membership  of  70  members, 
and  to-day  have  69.  The  Machinists  Union,  of  course,  seeing  that  the  manfac- 
turers  haa  formed  for  defense  purposes  and  beins  unable  to  get  any  reply  from 
them,  immediately  after  that  time  took  up  a  method  of  forcing  this  agreement, 
presenting  it  direct,  and  of  course  when  it  was  presented  to  a  manufacturer  he 
Btated  he  would  not  sign  it,  and  strikes  were  ordered  for  the  following  10  days — 
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6, 7, 8, 9,  or  10,  as  the  case  might  have  been — ^jast  as  fast  as  the  walking  delegate 
got  aronnd. 

Q.  By  the  machinists*  onion? — A.  By  the  machinists*  onion.  That  was  the  1st 
of  March.  Practically  there  were,  I  think,  some  3,500  machinists  oot  of  work  in 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  there  any  members  locked  oot  by  employers?— A.  No. 

Q.  Sore? — A.  Yes;  not  that  I  am  aware  of  from  any  testimony  that  I  have 
heard  or  any  meetings  we  have  had.  I  know  of  no  shop  in  Chicago  that  locked 
its  men  oot.  Oor  association  at  that  time  being  voong,  not  being  in  any  shape 
to  practically  take  hold  of  the  matter  at  lar^e  in  the  Cmcago  strike,  was  obliged 
to  simply  await  the  action  of  the  local  association.  Having,  however,  obtained, 
as  I  say,  18  additional  members,  making  a  total  of  24,  they  acted  for  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association,  and  w;er  three  weeks  from  the  time  they 
organized  on  the  15th  of  March,  oor  administrative  cooncil  was  sommoned  by 
the  president  of  oor  association  to  assemble  at  Chicago  to  endeavor  to  see  u 
something  coold  not  be  done  to  straighten  oot  the  difficmties.  I  might  add  that 
Mr.  Hoyt,  of  the  Gates  Iron  Works,  nad  been  in  conversation  or  correspondence 
with  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  had  come  to  Chica^  at  that  time. 

Q.  President  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists?— A.  Yes;  and  had 
arranged  for  this  meeting  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  March  at  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel.  Oor  administrative  cooncil  appointed  a  committee  to  meet  with 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  their  committee  representing  the 
officers  of  their  grand  lodge.  There  were  6  on  each  side.  The  administrative 
cooncil  met  there  in  order  u>  jostify  the  action  of  the  association  in  any  coorse  it 
might  porsoe  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Bot  was  not  the  endeavor  made  to  confine  the  strike  to  Chicago?— A.  Oh, 
yes;  and  settle  the  grievances  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  main  porpose  of  yoor  administrative  body  coming  there?— A. 
Bot  yoo  see  oor  administrative  cooncil  in  order  to  act  for  uie  foil  membership 
most  get  the  consent  of  the  members,  and  we  met  there  and  immediately  tele- 
graphed that  the  administrative  cooncil  was  acting,  asking  aothority  for  them  to 
act  for  them  in  odj  matter  which  might  come  op.  These  committees  met  and, 
finaUy,  oor  association  sobmitted  to  the  International  Association  an  agreement 
which  is  now  widely  known  as  the  Chicago  agreement.  The  machinists*  commit- 
tee was  in  favor  of  the  agreement— of  its  adoption^f or  the  reason  that  it  simply 
confined  the  line  of  action  to  arbitration  and  to  adoption  of  arbitration  for  the  set- 
tlement of  dispotes;  bot  Mr.  O'Connell  stated  that  it  woold  be  impossible  for  him 
to  accept  that  on  behalf  of  his  association  for  the  reason  that  his  men  or  his  mem- 
bers woold  not  abide  by  it.  As  he  expressed  it,  while  he  was  in  sympathy  with 
it,  he  coold  not  deliver  the  ^oods.  That  was  the  expression.  So  the  the  meeting 
adjoomed  withoot  accomplishing  anything  except  that  we  left  in  Chicago  to  rep- 
resent oor  association,  Mr.  Hoyt,  of  the  Gates  Iron  Works;  Mr.  Pilsbnr,  of  the 
Fred  W.  Wolff  Manof actorin^  Company,  and  Mr.  Chalmers,  of  Eraser  &  Cnalmers, 
so  that  shoold  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  desire  to  open  the 
qoestion  again  we  shoold  have  a  body  there  who  woold  be  willing  to  consider  the 
qoestion  with  them.  Matters  went  along  ontil  the  Slst  of  March.  A  letter  was 
tnen  addressed  to  Mr.  0*Connell  and  Mr.  Reid  of  the  machinists*  onion,  in  which 
6  of  the  manofactorers  in  Chicago  stated  that  they  woold  endeavor,  shoold  the 
machinists*  onion  be  willing,  to  sign  the  agreement  as  presented  on  the  17th  of 
March.  They  woold  endeavor  at  the  next  meeting  or  at  the  annoal  meeting  of 
oor  association  to  present  it  to  the  association  and  get  the  association  to  sanction 
certain  claoses  or  certain  demands  which  the  machinists*  onion  were  endeavoring 
at  that  time  to  obtadn.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Chicago  letter  (reading) : 

**  March  28, 1900. 
"  Mr.  Jambs  0*Connell,  President,  and 
**  Mr.  Stuart  Reid,  National  Organizer, 

*' International  Association  of^achinists,  City, 

**  GEiniiEMBN:  In  the  interest  of  peace  and  to  show,  if  possible,  oor  desire  to 
find  common  groond  on  which  we  may  meet  and  arrange  the  differences  between 
the  men  now  or  heretofore  in  oor  employ  who  are  members  of  the  onion  and 
oorselves,  we  beg  to  sobmit  the  following  sogg^stions  which  represent  oor  i>er- 
sonal  views  and  which  we  believe  also  represent  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades*  Association. 

**  If  the  soggestions  meet  with  yoor  approval,  and  yoo  will  have  the  proper 
committee  sign  the  agreement  presented  at  the  conference  meeting  at  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel  Satorday  night,  March  17,  and  will  have  the  men  retom  to  work 
not  later  than  Monday,  April  2,  pending  the  arbitration  of  all  differences  now 
existing,  throogh  the  arbitration  board  provided  for  in  said  agreement,  we,  on  oor 
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'P&Tt,  will  use  our  best  endeavor  to  secure  the  signature  of  5  or  6  of  the  prominent 
manufacturers  from  the  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades*  Association  to 
indorse  and  work  for  the  establishment  of  the  following  principles  by  the  arbitra- 
tion committee  and  for  the  carrying  out  thereafter  of  said  principles  by  the 
manufacturers : 

"  First.  That  the  manufacturers  will  not  discriminate,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  any  way  against  union  labor. 

**  Second.  That  not  more  than  57  houm  shall  constitute  a  week's  work,  from 
and  after  6  months  from  the  closing  of  said  conference,  and  that  not  moro  than  55 
hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work  from  and  after  twelve  months  from  the 
closing  of  said  conference— the  hours  to  be  divided  as  will  best  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  employer. 

<*  Third.  That  if  the  conference  establishes  a  minimum  rate  of  wage,  the 
employees  of  each  shop  shall  receive  an  addition  equal  to  the  difference  iStween 
said  minimum  wM^e  and  the  rate  of  wages  which  he  was  receiving  at  the  time  the 
strike  commenced,  providing  said  minimum  rate  is  higher  than  the  rate  paid 
at  said  time,  but  in  case  the  minimum  set  is  lower  than  the  rate  being  paid  at  said 
time,  then  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  their  pay  on  account  of  said  differences. 
•'Fourth.  We  agree  to  the  principles  of  arbntration  and  that  all  differences 
arising  between  employers  and  their  men  that  can  not  be  satisfactorily  settled 
between  them  shall  be  referred  to  the  national  organizations  for  prompt  settle- 
ment, and  that  there  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  called  until  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  settle  the  difference  by  negotiations  or  arbitrations  between  the 
national  organizations. 

"  Fifth.  That  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists, and  shall  be  so  stated  in  the  records  of  the  arbitration  committee,  that  there 
is  to  be  no  limit  in  any  way  placed  upon  the  production  of  the  shop  and  that  they 
believe  in  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage  and  that  this  principle  shall  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  consideration  to  the  employer  for  concession  in  working 
hours. 

''Sixth.  That  all  men  shall  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  there  shall  be 
no  blacklisting  of  employees  by  employers. 

"  Gates  Iron  Works, 
"  By  H.  W.  HoYT. 

'^Secretary  and  Oteneral  Manager. 
"The  Fred  W.  Wolff  Co., 
"  By  F.  W.  PiLSBRY, 

'^  Manager, 
"  The  Link-Belt  Machinery  Co., 
"ByE.  A.  Turner, 

*' President. 
'*  The  Goss  Printtno  Press  Co., 
**  By  J.  J.  Walser, 

''President  and  General  Manager, 
"Robert  Tarrant, 
"Eraser  &  Chalmers, 
"  By  W.  J.  Chalmers, 

''President. 

"We  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  above  communication  and  agree  to 
accept  and  be  bound  by  the  same  and  the  recommendations  therein  made. 

"James  O'Connell, 

"International  President. 
"Stuart  Reed, 

"General  Organizer, 

Now,  that  letter,  jrou  see^  embodies  a  great  many  of  the  principles  which  our 
association  adopted  in  the  joint  agreement,  and  that  letter,  having  been  accepted 
by  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  the  Chicago  agreement  was  then 
signed  by  H.  W.  Hoyt,  F.  W.  Pilsbry,  and  W.  J.  Chalmers  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades'  Association  and  by  James  O'Connell,  international  presi- 
dent, and  Stuart  Reid,  general  organizer,  on  behalf  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists.  The  men  all  returned  to  work,  and  Chicago,  as  far  as  the 
machinists  are  concerned,  has  peaceably  pursued  its  ways. 

The  Chicago  agreement  is  as  follows  (reading): 
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COPY  OF  CHICAGO  AGREEMENT. 

Joint  agreement  adopted  by  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades'  Association  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  March  17,  1900,  and 
concurred  in  by  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  March  81, 1900. 

Whereas  the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association,  party  of  the  first  part  hereto, 
is  a  voluntary  association  of  employers,  persons  corporate  and  individual,  and 
firms,  members  thereof;  and 

Whereas  the  said  National  Metal  Trades'  Association  claims  to  represent  and 
does  in  fact  represent  all  such  persons,  its  members,  with  x)Owerand  authority  ^o 
act  for  such  members;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  party  of  the  second  part 
hereto,  is  a  voluntary  association  of  employees,  members  thereof,  claiming  to 
represent  and  in  fact  representing  such  members,  both  the  grand  lodge  thereof, 
the  district  lodges  thereof,  and  the  local  lodges  thereof,  thix>ughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and 

Whereas  tliere  now  exists  and  may  exist  hereafter,  or  occur,  a  condition  of 
industrial  disturbance  and  cessation  of  contract  relations  between  employer  and 
employees,  commonly  called  lockout  or  strike,  in  the  United  States  or  Canada;  and 

Whereas  the  undersigned,  George  D.  Selden,  F.  H.  Stillman,  M.  H.  Barker, 
George  A.  Watts,  H.  M.  Leland,  J.  W.  Gardner,  Charles  Allis,  Fred  Schwedt- 
mann,  H.  N.  Covell,  Fred  F.  Stockwell,  Nathan  B.  Payne,  J.  A.  Jeffrey,  F.  W. 
Pillsbry,  H.  F.  Crandall,  and  N.  O.  Nelson  are  a  lawfully  appointed  committee 
to  represent  and  bind  by  these  presents  hereto  the  said  National  Metal  Trades' 
Association,  and  all  members  thereof;  and 

Whereas  the  undersigned  are  a  lawfully  apx)ointed  committee  with  authority 
to  represent  and  bind  by  these  presents  hereto  all  members  of  the  Intemationid 
Association  of  Machinists;  now,  therefore. 

This  agreement  made  this  seventeenth  day  of  March,  1900,  between  said  com- 
mittee acting  for  and  representing  said  National  Metal  Trades'  Association,  and 
said  committee  acting  for  and  representing  said  International  Association  of 
Machinists, 

Witnesseth,  the  parties  hereto  believing  in  the  principle  of  national  arbitration 
in  settling  contentions  that  arise  between  employers  and  their  employees,  instead 
of  resorting  to  lockouts  and  strikes,  do  hereby  recommend  for  ratification  by  the 
two  organizations  known  as  the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association  and  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  the  following  joint  agreement: 

Whereas  the  past  experience  of  the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association  and 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists  justifies  the  opinion  that  mutual 
agreements  conducing  to  greater  harmony  in  their  relations  as  employers  and 
employees  will  be  of  advantage:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  of  conference  indorse  the  prmciple  of  national 
arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  and  recommend  the  same  for  adop- 
tion by  the  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  all  pending  disputes,  and  in  disputes  hereafter  to  arise  between 
members  of  the  respective  organizations — i.  e.,  an  employer  and  his  employees — 
every  reasonable  eflfort  shall  be  made  by  the  said  i>arties  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  difSculty;  failing  in  which,  either  party  shall  have  the  right 
to  ask  its  reference  to  a  committee  of  arbitration,  whicn  shall  consist  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  NationiJ  Metal  Trades'  Association  and  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  or  their  representatives,  and  two  other  representatives 
from  each  association  appointed  by  their  respective  presidents.  The  findings  of 
this  committee  of  arbitration  by  a  majority  vote  shall  be  considered  as  final  as 
regards  the  case  at  issue,  and  as  making  a  precedent  for  the  future  action  of  the 
respective  organizations.  Pending  adjudication  by  the  committee  of  arbitration 
there  shall  be  no  cessation  of  work  at  the  instance  of  either  party  to  the  dispute. 
The  committee  of  arbitration  shall  meet  within  two  weeks  after  the  reference  of 
the  dispute  to  them. 

This  agreement  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  ratification  by  the  two 
said  associations,  notice  of  which  ratification  shall  be  promptly  given  to  each 
other  by  the  respective  secretaries. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  during  the  time  necessary  for  the  ratification 
hereof,  as  above  provided,  and  the  time  needed  to  consider  and  act  upon  the 
above-proposed  joint  agreement,  there  shall  be  no  lockout  or  strikes  in  either 
association,  and  all  lockouts  or  strikes  that  now  exist  and  are  participated  in  by 
the  members  of  either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  shall  be  immediately  and 
officially  called  off  wherever  tney  may  exist.  ^  I 
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Signed  on  behalf  of  the  administratiye  council  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  by  the  following  subcommittee,  duly  authorized  by  said  administra- 
tive council. 

H.  W.  HOYT, 
F.   W.   PiLSBRY, 

W.  J.  Chalmers. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

Jas.  0*Connell, 
International  President. 
Stuart  Reid, 
General  Organizer, 

The  New  York  joint  agreement  is  as  follows  (reading) : 

'* JOINT  AGREEMENT. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Arbitration  of  the  National  Metal  Trades* 
Association  and  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  appointed  under  the 
Ohic^o  agreement  of  March  17, 1900,  signed  March  31, 1900,  held  at  the  Murray 
Hill  Hotel,  New  York  City,  May  10  to  18, 1900,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  and  i^eements  entered  into,  to  take  effect  from  this  date: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  strikes  be  declared  off  in  the  factories  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association  in  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and  Paterson, 
the  National  Metal  Trades*  Association,  members  of  this  board  to  wire  the  mem- 
bers of  their  association  in  these  two  cities  to  meet  a  committee,  from  each  shop, 
of  their  former  employees  to  arrange  for  the  return  of  as  many  men  as  their  pres- 
ent necessities  require;  and  that  subsequent  requirements  of  men  shall  be  filled 
from  their  former  employees  whom  they  may  not  be  able  to  reinstate  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

''  The  intent  of  this  last  clause  is  that  if  within  the  next  six  months  former  em- 
ployees make  application  for  reinstatement  they  shall  be  reinstated,  provided  there 
are  vacancies  for  them. 

**  Where  strikes  exist  in  these  cities  in  firms  other  than  the  members  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades'  Association,  who  will  agree  to  the  settlement  herein 
entered  into,  after  the  same  has  been  adjusted  by  this  joint  body,  such  stiikes 
shall  be  declared  off  also. 

"  Whereas  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  members  of  this  board,  representing 
both  parties  to  this  conference,  as  to  the  ability  of  their  respective  organizations 
to  control  their  members:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

**  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  board  pledge  themselves  each  to  the  other 
that  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  any  member  of  the  respective  organizations  repre- 
sented to  observe  and  carryout  in  an  honorable  manner  the  finding  and  decisions 
of  this  board  in  regard  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  based  upon  a  fair,  just,  and  liberal 
interpretation  as  to  what  is  known  r.i  the  Chicago  agreement,  we  will  report  such 
member  or  members  to  our  respective  organizations  for  discipline,  suspension,  or 
expulsion,  as  the  merits  of  the  case  may  justify." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  effect  had  your  Chicago  settlement  on  other 
sympathetic  striken  of  the  country,  Cleveland  and  elsewhere?— A.  The  Cleveland 
strike  started  on  the  22d  of  March.  We  had  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  at  that  time 
only  one  member,  the  Variety  Iron  Works.  They  would  not  accept  the  Chicago 
agreement.  Of  course,  a  member  of  our  association,  should  he  desire  to  pur- 
sue his  strike  himself,  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  therefore  the  Variety 
Iron  Works,  having  formed  with  other  manufacturers  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  a 
local  association,  believed  themselves  strong  enough  to  take  hold  of  the  situation 
as  it  then  appeared,  and  therefore  asked  our  association  not  to  interfere.  In  the 
city  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  there  had  been  a  strike  in  the  shops  of  two  of  our  mem- 
bers since  the  3d  of  January.  The  Paterson  members  took  the  same  ground  as 
the  Cleveland  members.  They  said  they  had  fought  their  strike  since  the  8d  of 
January.  They  practically  had  at  that  time  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  oper- 
ate their  works,  nonunion  men.  They  said  that  they  thought  that  if  they 
accepted  the  Chicago  agreement,  and  were  obliged  at  that  late  day  to  have  the 
matters  arbitrated,  they  would  have  lost  what  they  had  fought  for;  but  they  did 
do  this:  They  maintained  that  they  had  an  open  shop,  and  that  any  man  that  left 
the  employ  had  a  perfect  right  to  come  back  and  make  application  for  employ- 
ment, and  should  they  have  a  position,  and  he  should  be  competent  to  fill  it,  they 
would  take  him  back.  ^  . 
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Q.  Under  what  terms;  9i  and  9  honr  terms? — A.  No.  At  that  time  the  9  and 
9i  hour  terms  were  not  town.  They  wonld  have  to  have  gone  back  nnder  the 
same  conditions. 

Q.  Under  the  old  terms? — ^A.  Under  the  old  terms. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  in  the  Paterson  shons? — ^A.  The  result  was  in 
the  Paterson  shox)s  that  the  old  men  did  not  apply,  ana  that  nonunion  men  were 
employed,  and  the  shoi>s  went  on  and  are  runnmg,  and  have  been  running. 

Q.  What  became  of  your  Cleveland  strike? — A.  Our  president,  Mr.  Seldon,  and 
Mr.  Hoyt,  after  the  signing  of  the  Chicago  agreements,  about  the  7th  or  8th  of 
April,  went  to  Cleveland  and  explained  to  the  manufacturers  at  a  meeting  the 
agreement  and  what  it  meant  to  the  manufacturer  in  further  settlement  of  dis- 

Sutes,  the  question  of  all  disputes  being  submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  the 
oing  away  of  strikes  and  lockouts  by  the  men  being  kept  at  work  pending  any 
grievance.  The  local  association,  however,  voted  not  to  indorse  the  agreement. 
Wo,  however,  obtained  during  the  month  of  April  the  application  of  tne  Kilby 
Manufacturing  Company;  the  Otis  Steel  Company,  Limited;  Chisholm  &  Moore, 
and  McMiler  Manufacturing  Company.  They  were  at  that  time  both  members 
of  the  local  association,  but!  mysdf  went  to  Cleveland  during  that  month  by 
X)artial  solicitation  to  explain  as  well  as  I  could  the  object  of  this  agreement,  and 
they  saw  the  advisability  of  accepting  that  document  and  becoming  members  of 
our  association;  but  the  Cleveland  sn-ike  in  itself  in  the  other  shops  has  simply 
dragged  along  until — I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  from  Mr.  O^Connell  right  here, 
stating  when  ne  declared  that  strike  officially  off.  This  letter  is  from  M.  O'Con- 
nell,  dated  June  8,  1900.  (B^Euling:) 
**H.  F.  Devens, 

**A88Uftant  Secretary,  National  Metal  Trades*  Association  y 

**  .95  Liberty  Street,  New  York, 

''  Dear  Sib:  I  was  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  [that 
would  be  the  4th  or  5th]  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  bring  about  a  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  strike  in  that  city,  and  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
our  local  lodges  of  that  city  the  strike  was  officially  declared  off  on  all  8hox)s  in 
order  that  those  firms  not  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association 
might  make  application  to  be  admitted  to  your  association  in  accordance  to  the 
New  York  agreement." 

Q.  Now,  the  first  demands  of  the  machinists  were  for  the  shorter  workdays, 
were  they  not?  It  was  not  directlv  a  question  of  wages? — ^A.  In  Cliicago  the  first 
demand  was  for  the  adoption  of  a  minimum  wage,  or  28  cents  an  hour  for 
machinists  and  83  cents  for  competent  tool  and  die  makers.  The  next  demand 
was  for  the  shorter  workday.  Oif  course,  the  demand  in  itself,  as  I  say,  embodied 
11  clauses.  The  demand  I  suppose  you  know  about,  but  the  other  clauses  were 
set  aside,  providing  a  minimum  wage  might  be  adopted  and  a  shorter  workday; 
but  in  the  testimony  given  by  the  business  agent  at  the  arbitration  meeting  m 
New  York  City  last  month  he  lays  particular  stress  on  the  adoption  of  the  min- 
imum wage,  and  that  entered  very  largely,  in  fact,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  the 
shorter  day. 

Q.  How  different  was  their  demand  from  the  going  rate  of  wages  at  that  time? 
How  much  rise  was  there? — ^A.  From  figures  wmch  were  submitted  I  should  say 
that  in  50  per  cent  of  the  shops  in  Chicago  the  demand  has  been  about  10  i>er  cent, 
as  machinists  at  that  time  were  receiving  on  the  average  of  shops  there  about  25^ 
to  26  cents,  but  in  some  shops  the  men  were  receiving  $2.75,  or  27 i^  cents  an  hour. 
1  had* better  give  it  by  hourly  rate.  In  some  shops,  of  course,  the  amount  would 
have  been  very  small  indeed. 

O.  What  was  the  state  of  your  trade  at  the  time  that  Chicago  strike  took  place 
and  up  to  the  present  time  compared  with  what  it  was  a  year  before  that  and  2 
years  before  tnat?  What  was  the  condition  of  your  trade,  prosperous  or  not? — 
A.  The  condition  of  trade  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  strike  was  that  all  the  shops 
were  very  busy— full  of  business.  In  fact  the  shops  had  very  large  contracts  on 
hand.  They  were  in  a  much  more  prosperous  conoition  than  they  had  been  for 
some  years  past.  A  year  or  2  years  previous  to  that,  of  course,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  state,  because  our  association  had  not  been  organized,  and  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  membership,  but  I  know  at  that  time  there  was  a 
g^eat  deal  of  work  on  the  floors — a  tremendous  amount. 

Q.  And  no  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  advance  the  wages  or 
shorten  the  hours?^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  natural  for  the  men  to  make  demands  for  10  or  15  per 
cent  increase  in  wages  or  for  a  shortening  of  hours?— A.  I  think  if  the  men  had 
chosen  to  make  the  demand,  as  is  generally  done  through  their  business  delegate — 
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if  the  men  had  snbmitted  their  demands  to  the  employers  and  stated,  We  do  not 
expect  this  in  20  minntes,  we  do  not  expect  it  in  half  an  hour,  or  a  day;  we  want 
to  place  these  facts  before  you  and  ask  that  they  be  given  consideration — and  had 
given  them  plenty  of  time  to  look  ahead,  to  look  over  their  contracts,  and  to  get 
the  cost  of  their  present  production  of  their  shops,  unquestionably  many  manu- 
facturers would  have  simply  said,  Why,  we  will  give  this  matter  consideration — 
as,  in  fact,  was  the  case  when  this-agreement  was  handed  to  many  manufacturers; 
they  said,  I  can  not;  it  would  be  impossible  here  in  half  an  hour  or  24  horn's  to 
answer  those  questions;  I  could  not  do  it.  But,  as  I  say,  from  i>ersonal  observa- 
tion of  the  matter,  nob  only  in  Chicago,  but  other  cities,  if  the  men  had  been  will- 
ing to  wait,  and  had  said,  ** After  you  have  time  to  investigate  this  matter — you 
can  give  the  subject  the  best  consideration  it  deserves — let  us  have  your  answer." 
But  you  will  notice  in  all  of  the  demands  they  ask  for  8  weeks,  when  it  shall  go 
into  effect.  It  was  practically  the  same  in  Chicago.  It  was  on  the  1st  of  March 
that  this  agreement  must  go  into  effect.  In  the  city  of  Cleveland  it  was  on  the 
1st  of  April  that  this  matter  must  go  into  effect.  Now,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  manufacturer,  I  do  not  care  under  what  conditions  they  have  to  work  in 
a  shop,  to  advance  wages  10  per  cent  on  contracts  taken  on  the  basis  of  certain 
prices  for  delivery  6  or  8  months  in  the  future. 

Q.  In  your  final  settlement,  called  the  Chicago  agreement,  was  sufficient  time 
given  to  fill  the  contracts?  That  was  your  means  of  settlement?— A.  Yes;  that 
was  the  means  of  settlement,  and  you  can  see  by  the  joint  agreement  that  they 
got  a  reduction  of  hours.  We  gave  6  months  for  a  reduction  of  2i  hours,  and  6 
months  for  a  reduction  of  5  hours,  which  gives  the  manufacturers  plenty  of  time 
to  clean  matters  all  uj)  and  place  the  shop  on  a  basis  of  9  hours  for  a  workday. 

Q.  You  seem  to  criticise  the  improper  way  in  which  the  business  agents  of  the 
machinists  in  Chicago  presented  tnese  demands  to  the  employers.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  how  these  demands  were  received  by  the  employers,  or  the  answers 
they  gave?— A.  Yes;  I  know  that  from  testimony  ^ven  by  the  business  agent  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  Brown,  before  the  arbitration  committee.  He  stated  that  in  some 
instances  he  went  to  the  superintendent  and  demanded  of  the  sui>erintendent  that 
this  matter  be  signed  at  once. 

Q.  The  same  day? — A.  The  same  day;  in  fact,  before  he  left.  His  own  testi- 
mony gives  it.  Not  going  to  the  official  representative  of  the  company,  he  went 
to  the  superintendent,  m  other  instances  he  had  interviews  with  the  manager, 
presented  the  agreement,  and  stated  it  must  be  si^ed,  and  the  manager  refusing 
to  do  so  the  men  all  went  out  of  the  shop.  This  is  from  his  own  testimony,  as  I 
stated.  He  has  given  only  20  minutes  in  some  instances  for  a  manufacturer  to 
accede  to  those  demands  before  his  men  were  called  out. 

Q.  Coming  to  the  agreement  that  you  made  there  in  New  York,  have  you, 
through  your  correspondence  and  through  personal  intercourse  with  the  signers 
of  it  and  parties  interested,  found  that  suostantially  this  will  settle  all  your 
troubles  in  the  future,  this  system  of  arbitration  in  tnis  agreement,  or  are  there 
any  matters  unconsidered  or  undecided  between  your  organization  and  the 
machinists?— A.  There  is  no  question  at  the  present  time  that  we  can  think  of 
that  can  be  brought  up,  but  what  can  be  settled  through  arbitration  proceedings. 

Q.  Ahd  is  the  agreement  perfectly  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  so  far  as  you 
know?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Connell  said  so  himself,  and  does  he  hold  it  before  his  unions  as  the 
best  way  of  making  settlements? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  arbitration  between  the  employers  and  employees  in  any 
one  trade  is  a  better  plan  of  arbitrating  a  dispute  than  dv  the  State  authorities? — 
A.  I  think  so,  for  the  reason,  in  my  opinion,  that  those  who  comprise  the  board  of 
arbitration — ^under  this  agreement  it  shall  consist  of  the  presidents  of  the  two 
associations,  and  they  appoint  from  among  the  members  of  the  associations  two 
others  to  act  with  them.  Now,  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations,  of  course, 
are  men  who  are  fully  in  touch  with  their  associations,  and  the  members  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association  are  manufacturers,  and  are  men  who  are  in 
active  business  management  of  plants.  On  the  other  hand  the  men  who  repre- 
sent the  machinists  are  men  who  are  continually  making  a  study  of  the  employees' 
side.    Now,  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  right  for  me  to  criticise  a  State  board. 

9.  We  want  that.— A.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  them,  really,  to  say  any- 
thing, but  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  really  this:  that  members  of  the  State 
board,  not  bein^  in  actual  touch  with  shop  methods,  which  are  continually  chang- 
ing, could  not  give  this  subject  the  large  consideration  which  it  deserves.  A  man, 
to  go  to  the  employees'  side  of  it,  has  got  to  be  a  man  right  in  amongst  his  men  all 
the  time.  That  is  my  experience.  1  have  had  ten  years*  experience  in  large 
manufacturing  plants.    I  know  their  side  of  the  case  exactly,  and  therefore  when 
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a  demand  is  made  I  can  readily  see  the  wisdom  of  it  and  know  their  feelings  in 
the  matter;  but  men  appoint^  on  State  boards  of  arbitration,  nnless  they  be 
manufacturers  themselves,  in  my  opinion  are  not  as  competent  to  take  hold  of 
subjects  of  this  character  as  would  oe  a  manufacturer  who  is  in  daily  practice. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  any  State  board,  however  organized,  three  or 
five  members,  usually  politicians,  public  men,  probably  one  labor  man  on  the 
board,  to  take  up  the  technique  of  any  trade  in  this  country  and  settle  it  by  arbi- 
tration— the  busmess  features  of  the  whole  dispute;  could  they?— A.  They  could 
not,  under  the  agreement  which  we  have  entered  into,  because  our  a^eement 
states  that  the  matter  must  come  up  before  arbitration  in  two  weeks.  Now,  men 
who  are  not  right  in  daily  touch  with  shop  practices,  who  are  not  right  directly 
interested  in  these  matters — it  would  be  impossibly  in  my  opinion,  for  them  to 
take  that  matter  up  and  settle  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  that  this  is  a  permanent  peace  between  employers  and 
enaployees  now? — A.  It  must  be  until  one  or  the  otner  breaks  faith. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  interests  are  mutually  cared  for  in  your  agreement? — 
A .  Yes ,  I  do ;  most  decidedly.  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  right  here  that  the  different 
associations,  the  National  Founders  Association,  ana  other  associations  formed 
prior  to  our  association,  have  all  expressed  themselves  as — ^in  fact  say  that  our 
association  has  simply  accomplished  a  master  stroke  as  regards  the  settlement  of 
contentions  that  may  arise  between  employers  and  employees,  in  this  agreement 
which  we  have  entered  into.  The  matter  was  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  for  8 
days,  and  worked  right  out  there  in  New  York.  The  arbitration  board  was  sup- 
ported by  members  of  our  administrative  council,  and  we  worked  out  this  agree- 
ment, and  endeavored  to  formulate  an  agreement  here  which  would  be  lasting, 
and  at  the  present  time  we  can  not  see  any  faults  in  it,  although  we  do  not  know 
what  will  arise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  spoke  about  a  fighting  fund  which  your  organiza- 
tion raised  by  assessment,  I  suppose,  or  dues.  Is  that  fund  in  existence  and  being 
added  to  at  this  time? — A.  The  reserve  fund.    We  do  not  like  the  word  **  fight. 

8.  I  believe  that  expression  was  used. — ^A.  It  came  up  as  fighting  fund.  We 
it  reserve  fund. 

Q.  You  said  it  was  for  that  purpose?— A.  It  is  a  defense  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  members  of  tne  association  a^inst  any  troubles  that  may  arise 
or  contentions  that  may  arise  from  labor  (]iuestions. 

Q.  You  know,  I  presume,  that  the  machinists  have  no  such  fund  now,  and  only 
had  a  fund  of  that  Kind  by  special  assessment? — A.  I  did  not  know  that,  no. 

<^.  That  is  their  testimony  here.  Well,  with  this  agreement  that  you  have 
arrived  at,  which  you  believe  will  be  permanent,  is  there  any  need  of  such  a 
fund? — A.  Yes,  in  this  respect:  In  this  agreement  which  we  have  entered  into, 
when  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced  there  will  naturally  arise  the  question  as  to 
wages.  Now  a  manufacturer  pays  his  employees  by  the  hour.  Tney  are  now 
working  10  hours  a  day  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  an  hour,  say  $2.50.  When  he  puts 
his  shop  on  the  9i  hour  basis  the  question,  in  my  opinion,  is  going  to  arise.  Are 
the  employees  to  be  paid  ^.50  a  day?  Are  they  to  receive  the  same  amount  of 
money  under  the  decrease  in  hours,  or  will  they  receive  only  9^  hours'  pay? 

Q.  Must  not  that  question  be  settled  by  arbitration? — ^A.  It  must;  but  provided 
they  can  not  settle  it  by  arbitration,  then  you  have  got  a  little  trouble  on  your 
hands.  I  mer^y  bring  that  question  up  showing  you  why  our  reserve  fund  may 
be  needed. 

Q.  Well,  the  hox>es  that  you  have  for  this  way  of  settling  troubles  between 
your  organization  and  the  machinists  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  fund  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  idea;  but  the  fund  in  itself , 
I  might  explain,  stands  as  a  direct  asset  to  the  association.  Every  member  who 
contributes  or  is  obliged  to  contribute  to  that  fund  can,  upon  withdrawing  from 
the  association,  obtain  his  percentage  of  the  fund,  don't  you  see;  so  it  is  merely  a 
fund  which  accumulates  from  time  to  time,  and  it  always  stands  to  the  credit  of 
the  member. 

Q.  Is  there  a  better  feeling,  better  understanding,  between  the  employers  and 
employees  now,  since  they  got  wgether  in  New  York  and  agreed  upon  arbitra- 
tion?— A.  Well,  that  question  is  a  uttle  difficult  to  answer  at  5ie  present  time,  for 
the  reason  that  the  agreement  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  fully  understood  yet  by  the 
employees.  In  that  agreement  there  are  clauses,  especially  one,  regarding  the 
employment  and  hours,  whereby  we  state  in  the  agreement  that  no  discrimination 
shall  be  made  against  union  men  and  every  workman  shall  be  free  to  belong  to  a 
trade  union,  should  he  see  fit.  Every  employer  shall  be  free  to  employ  any  man, 
whether  he  belong  or  not  to  a  trade  union. 
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Q.  Has  not  that  been  the  case  always  where  nnion  men  were  employed  in  a 
shop,  that  they  would  work  harmoniously  with  nonunion  men? — A.  You  know 
there  are  what  they  t-erm  open  shops.  There  are  concerns  who  employ  only  union 
men,  who,  when  they  want  a  mechanic  or  blacksmith,  pattern  maker,  or  what- 
ever class  of  men  they  want  for  a  certain  trade,  obtain  them  through  the  union. 
Therefore  a  nonunion  man  is  barred  from  getting  work  in  that  shop.  But  under 
this  agreement  an  employer  will  not  discriminate  against  the  union  men.  He 
employs  nonunion  men  and  employs  union  men.  These  men  must  work  harmo- 
niously in  the  shop.  It  is  very  often  the  case  when  both  are  working  on  a  machine 
that  the  union  fellow  will  hide  the  nonunion  man's  tools.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  of  that  kind  in  shops,  where  they  act  like  school  boys,  and  where 
the  nonunion  man  has  a  special  piece  of  work  to  do  in  a  shop  and  the  union  fellow 
will  tell  him,  *  *  You  are  not  a  union  man  ";  or,  the  nonunion  man  will  say, '  *  Give  us 
a  lift  on  this  machine; "  and  the  union  fellow  will  say,  **  I  am  a  union  man  and  you 
are  a  nonunion  man ;  do  your  own  work."  Now,  we  stopped  that  under  that  non- 
union clause;  but  I  have  learned  lately  that  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  in  presenting  this  agreement  before  their  members,  have  left  out  this 
clause  relating  to  employment,  and  have  put  only  the  clause  in  relating  to  hours; 
and  have  also  omitted  another  very  important  clause  under  that  same  heading 
which  states,  **  In  consideration  of  this  concession  in  working  hours,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinist  will  place  no  restrictions  upon  the  management 
or  production  of  the  shop  and  will  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage." 
Now,  in  the  Foundry  Association,  or  in  some  shops  which  practically  are  con- 
trolled by  th^  union,  a  man's  output  is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  flasks  per 
day.  He  can  make  that  number  or  flasks,  and  then  when  he  gets  that  made  he  must 
quit.  Also,  in  the  Metal  Polishers  and  Buifer's  Union,  a  man  can  make  on  piece 
work  to  a  certain  amount,  then  he  gets  his  coat  and  hat  and  goes  home.  These 
restrictions  are  placed  and  are  in  operation  to-day  in  union  shops;  but  under  this 
agreement  we  do  away  with  that,  oy  saying  that  no  restrictions  shall  be  placed 
on  the  output  of  the  shop,  and  that  the  employer  shall  pay  a  fair  day's  wage  to 
the  employee  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

Q.  In  the  agreement  which  you  arrived  at  in  the  conference  which  preceded 
the  adoption  of  this  agreement,  did  the  machinists  make  any  particular  fight 
against  the  recognition  of  nonunion  men  in  the  shops  and  this  output  feature? — 
A.  Of  course  there  was  an  argument  made  by  them,  yes;  they  claiming  that  if  all 
shops  are  unionized  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  union,  the  employer  would 
never  have  any  cause  for  grievance  or  trouble  arising  in  the  shop;  that  they  as  a 
union  will  have  perfect  control  of  the  men;  they  will  be  able  at  all  times  to  sup- 
ply competent  men  to  manufacturers,  and  under  those  conditions  they  believe  that 
the  shop  itself,  or  the  management  of  the  shop,  the  governing  features  of  the  shop, 
will  be  Dest  if  it  is  thoroughly  unionized. 

Q.  Were  they  more  or  less  strenuous  for  these  points  than  for  others? — ^A.  No. 
On  that  employment  clause,  and  the  apprenticesnip  clause — they  fought  harder 
on  that  clause  than  any.    That  is,  they  nad  a  longer  argument. 

Q.  On  the  apprenticeship? — A.  On  tne  apprenticeship  clause  of  the  agreement 
and  the  employment  clause.  In  fact,  the  employment  clause  ttiey  looked  at  in 
such  a  light  that  we  stated,  in  presenting  this  matter  to  our  members — it  is  in  the 
resolution — that  we  would  recommend  that  if  any  of  our  members  desired  to  add 
to  the  shop  rules  and  any  portion  of  the  resolution  relating  to  the  employment 
and  hours,  that  they  add  only  that  pertaining  directly  to  the  hours. 

Q.  Will  you  take  up  the  points  or  this  agreement  and  state  what  concessions 
were  gained  by  the  employers,  and  what  by  the  employees,  if  any? — A.  Well,  I 
supx>08e  we  had  better  take  the  employers'  side  first.  Up  to  the  time  that  we  met 
they  were  making  or  submitting  demands  for  arbitration  in  the  cities  of  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  Paterson.  We  had  been  unable  to  get  the  international  associa- 
tion of  machinists  to  officially  declare  off  the  strikes  in  the  shops  of  members  of 
our  association  in  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and  Paterson.  While  they  said  that 
they  had  done  so,  when  pinned  down  to  the  fact,  they  could  bring  no  direct  proof 
that  they  had  done  so.    In  fact,  the  strikes  were  still  in  existence;  the  shops  were 

Picketed;  and  men  desiring  employment  were  stopped  and  urged  to  keep  away, 
'herefore,  before  we  would  consider  the  question  of  arbitrating  these  matters  at 
all,  we  told  President  O'Connell  that  he  must  officially  then  and  there  wire  to  his 
representatives  in  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and  Paterson,  that  strikes  in  those  cities 
were  officially  declared  off,  before  any  arbitration  proceedings  could  be  commenced. 
He  did  so.    They  then  entered  into  arbitration. 

Q.  That  is  a  point  you  gained  before  you  came  to  conference? — A.  Yes;  now  at 
the  conference  we  gained  this  point  with  the  machinists:  Previous  to  that,  when 
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the  International  Association  of  Machinists  desired  to  have  a  minimxim  wage 
adopted,  that  wage,  for  instance,  was  28  cents  per  honr  for  all  machinists.  They 
meant  by  that  that  the  incomx>etent  man — ^the  incompetent  machinist — that 
should  be  the  minimum  rate,  that  should  be  his  rate — his  starting  point— 28  cents. 
In  fact,  it  practically  placed  the  incompetent  man  on  a  level  with  the  competent 
man.  For  instances,  m  hiring  a  machinist,  you  must  pay  him  28  cents  per  hour; 
that  is  the  least  rate  that  can  be  paid.  We  define -there  the  term  **  machinist." 
Before  then  I  do  not  think  any  manufacturer  really  had  any  definition  as  to  what 
constituted  a  machinist.  A  machinist  was  generally  considered  to  be  a  man  who 
could  take  a  lathe  and  run  it.  That  is  about  all.  For  instance,  I  have  known 
where  a  man  tending  an  automatic  machine  was  classified  as  a  machinist.  Under 
that  definition,  a  m-u^hinist  was  classified  as  a  competent  general  workman,  a 
competent  floor  hand,  lathe  hand,  planer  hand,  vise  hand,  and  he  must  be  a  man 
who  can  take  a  blue  print  or  a  drawing,  take  his  piece  of  metal,  place  it  on  his 
machine  and  prosecute  that  work  to  the  end.  Then  he  is  a  competent  machin- 
ist, and  the  competency  of  the  man  is  to  be  left  entirely  to  tha  judgment  of  the 
employer.  He  is  the  man  to  judge  as  to  whether  a  man  is  competent  and  should 
come  under  the  classification  of  a  competent  machinist.  Now,  that  thing  in  itself 
is  a  very  essential  feature,  should  in  the  future  the  two  associations  get  together 
and  arrange  upon  a  minimum  wage;  and  do  you  not  see  the  moment  you  classify 
your  competent  man,  your  competent  man  ought  to  and  should  receive  the  mini- 
mum wa^e.  But  the  man  who  can  not  take  his  drawing  or  blue  print  to  the 
machine  and  prosecute  that  work,  can  not  be  considered  a  competent  machinist, 
and  should  not  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  man  who  nas  made  a  study 
and  arrived  at  that  stage  where  he  is  able  to  take  this  work  and  dolt  in  a  proper 
manner. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  who  would  receive  the  minimum  wage,  this  man  who  could 
not  do  his  work?— A.  No;  because  he  is  not  a  competent  machinist. 

Q.  What  would  he  receive? — A.  He  would  receive  the  wages  of  a  handy  man. 
Do  you  not  know  that  we  have  the  handy  men? 

Q.  He  would  not  be  considered  a  machinist  then?— A.  No;  not  under  the  agree- 
ment; he  is  not  considered  a  machinist. 

Q.  Please  name  your  other  points?— A.  On  the  question  of  overtime  I  can  not 
say;  that  was  a  question  that  was  very  hard  to  decide  as  to  where  any  advantage 
was  gained,  for  tne  reason,  that  from  statistics  which  I  have  obtained  from  the 
different  members  of  our  association  in  different  localities,  some  pay  nothing  at 
all  for  overtime,  others  will  pay  time  and  a  quarter^  others  time  and  a  half,  and 
others  double  time,  and  every  bodyhad  their  own  method  of  dealing  with  their 
employees  in  regard  to  overtime.  Therefore,  on  that  question  of  overtime,  it  was 
simply  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  both  parties,  and  I  can  not  see  myselT  where 
any  of  us  gained  anything.  It  merely  put  the  whole  machinery  industry  on  this 
one  footing,  that  they  shall  all  pay  a  certain  rate  for  overtime.  Of  course,  on 
some  it  is  advanced  and  on  others  it  is  decreased.  You  might  say  it  has  been  a 
happy  medium. 

Q.  The  over  time  rate  is  what? — ^A.  The  over  time  rate  is  time  and  a  quarter 
up  until  10  o'clock;  it  is  time  and  a  half  from  10  o'clock  until  12  midnight;  it  is 
double  time  from  12  o'clock  midnight  until  the  next  morning. 

Q.  And  holidays  and  Sundays. — A.  But  you  will  notice  in  case  of  a  shop  break- 
down or  anything,  it  is  only  time  and  a  hali,  so  that  you  can  get  the  plant  running; 
and  on  night  gangs,  of  course,  they  get  the  regular  wages  the  same  as  anybody  else. 
That  womd  not  apply. 

Q.  They  get  the  oay  wage? — ^A.  Yes;  they  get  the  day  wage.  Of  course,  a  great 
many  shops  have  nignt  ^[angs.  Theyget  the  same  wage  as  the  day  rate.  They 
would  not  get  any  over  time  at  all.  That  is  regular  shop  production;  that  is  reg- 
ular work. 

On  the  apprenticeship  system  we  believe  that  in  accepting,  aa  we  have  there, 
the  rule  of  the  machinists'  union  in  regard  to  apprentices  (from  my  present  knowl- 
edge) ,  there  is  not  a  shop  of  our  members  which  to-day  is  affected  by  this  agree- 
ment. For  instance,  1  apprentice  to  every  5  machinists.  Now,  I  find  that  in 
many  shops  a  great  many  men  look  at  an  apprentice  as  a  fellow  who  goes  into 
the  shop  a  young  man ,  and  gradually  works  up  through  the  shop.  We  understand 
an  apprentice  to  be  a  person  who  indentures  iiimself  to  his  employer  for  a  certain 
term  of  years,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  particular  trade,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  shop  in  this  country — that  is,  members  of  our  association — ^that  has  at  the 
present  time  more  than  one  indentured  apprentice  to  five  machinists. 

Q.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  the  machinists  stood  oat  very  strongly  for  this  con- 
cession.— A.  They  stood  out. 
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Q.  It  must  be,  then,  that  the  other  side  resisted  it  somewhat. — ^A.  The  qnestion 
came  tip,  as  I  say,  in  a  great  many  shoi>s,  and  the  question  was  really  as  to  the 
definition  of  an  apprentice,  and  I  Know  one  of  onr  members  at  the  present  time 
wrote  me  a  letter  the  other  day  stating  that  he  thought  we  had  made  a  mistake  in 
conceding  that  clause;  but,  after  a  great  deal  of  time  and  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  arbitration  committee,  who,  as  I  say,  studied  the  situation  very  care- 
fully, we  can  not  see  wherein  it  is  going  to  be  detrimental  to  the  employer  to  limit 
his  apprenticeship  system  to  1  to  5  machinists.  Now,  for  instance,  there  are  boys 
who  run  drills  and  monitor  lathes  and  automatic  screw  machines — ^work  of  that 
character.  A  g^eat  many  say  that  fellow  is  an  apprentice;  he  is  learning  to  make 
a  screw.  He  is  not  an  apprentice;  he  is  a  boy;  ne  comes  along  to  bo  a  man;  he 
knows  nothing  more  than  to  run  this  machine;  he  is  practically  termed  a  handv 
man,  or  by  that  time  he  may  have  got  a  knowledge  of  how  to  put  a  piece  of  work 
in  a  planer  or  shaper  or  something  of  that  nature.  He  has  not  indentured  himself; 
he  has  not  learnt  any  trade;  he  can  not  go  out  into  the  world  and  say,  I  am  a 
competent  machinist,  I  am  a  competent  die  maker,  I  am  a  competent  tool  maker. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  any  indentured  apprentices  at  all? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  members  of  our  association  have. 

Q.  How  does  an  indentured  apprentice  learn  his  trade  in  an  American  shop?— 
A.  Why,  it  is  an  agreement  maae  between  the  employer  and  the  boy's  parent  or 
guardian,  whereby  he  agrees  to  work  a  certain  number  of  years,  whereby  he 
agrees  to  work  a  certain  number  of  days  during  that  year  at  his  trade,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  that,  he  receives  the  first  year  a  certain  sum  for  the  first  6  months, 
and  the  second  6  months  another  increase,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  and  then  there 
is  a  forfeiture  clause  as  to  the  wage  of  that  boy. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  indentured  apprentice  in  your  life  that  learned 
his  trade  in  an  American  shop?— A.  Oh,  yes;  I  know 

Q.  ( Interrupting. )  Does  not  an  apprentice  in  any  workshop  in  the  United  States 
pick  up  his  trade  instead  of  learning  it?  Is  there  any  assistant  foreman  to  direct 
them  how  to  do  the  work?  Is  there  any  journeyman  working  alongside  of  him 
that  will  give  him  his  work  and  give  him  the  pomts  of  the  trade? — A.  Yes;  there 
are  assistant  foremen  in  quite  a  number  of  shops. 

Q.  Well,  do  they  take  care  to  show  him  how  the  work  should  be  done?— A.  I 
know  in  the  shop  where  I  worked  the  apprentices  were  given  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  tne  trade  thoroushly.  The  superintendent  and  tho  assistant  fore- 
man, I  might  say,  looked  after  tne  boys  and  furnished  them — I  can  state  I  know 
the  boys  used  to  form  their  evening  drawing  class,  you  know,  and  one  of  the  men 
would  instruct  them.  In  fact,  our  superintendent  used  to  take  the  boys  there  and 
instruct  them  nights  in  the  drawing  and  things  of  that  nature.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  the  general  plan.    I  should  not  want  to  say  that  it  is. 

Q.  Practically,  do  you  know  of  a  great  many  shops  that  ever  take  care  of  their 
apprentices?— A.  Not  from  actual  experience,  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  am  asking  actual  experience.  They  are  the  general  apprentices,  bound 
apprentices,  of  course;  but  is  it  not  practically  true  that  in  all  our  shops  in  the 
American  system  we  pick  up  our  trade? — A.  Oh,  a  boy  must  force  himself. 

Q.  There  is  no  care  taken;  it  does  not  matter  if  the  mdenturo  is  signed;  it  does 
not  give  a  boy  a  trade  unless  he  has  the  adaptability  to  pick  up  the  trade  and  learn 
it? — A.  He  must  force  himself  ahead.  A  boy  could  stand  at  that  machine  for  forty 
years  and  unless  he  had  the  push  and  ambition  to  get  ahead  and  make  it  known 
to  his  superintendent  that  he  desired  to  push  himself  ahead,  it  is  just  the  same  as 
a  fellow  m  school. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  finished  your  enumeration  of  the  points  gained 
by  one  side  or  the  other  at  this  Murray  Hill  Hotel  conference? — A.  Employment 
and  hours.  In  regard  to  employment  tne  shops  of  the  members  of  our  association 
are  all  open  shops.  There  has  never  been  a  direct  discrimination  against  a  union 
or  a  nonunion  man  in  any  shop  that  I  know  of  in  our  association.  The  managers 
have  always  contended  that  workmen  have  a  right  to  organize  to  protect  tneir 
own  interests;  that  in  employing  a  machinist,  or  whatever  class  of  workman  he 
may  be,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  is  a  nonunion  man  or  a  union  man,  pro- 
vided he  will  work  in  that  shop  harmoniously  among  his  fellow  employees  and 
will  not  try  to  incite  any  feeling  or  prejudice  as  against  the  shop  rules,  or  Ques- 
tion any  methods  adopted  in  the  management  of  the  shop,  and  will  do  his  level 
best  to  \  roduce  a  fair  day's  amount  of  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 

Q.  You  say  the  proprietors  are  willing  that  they  shall  be  union  or  nonunion. 
I  take  it,  then,  that  they  are  willing  that  they  shall  all  be  union  men,  if  it  turns 
out  that  way?— A.  Oh,  yes.  As  I  say,  they  are  willing  that  they  shall  be  all 
union,  provioing  there  is  no  discriminatioo, 
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Q.  Do  ^on  take  it  for  granted  that  all  men  shonld  belong  to  an  organization, 
ana  have  it  take  care  of  any  matters  of  insurance  and  sick  benefits,  etc.?— A.  No; 
I  personally  believe  that  a  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  himself  be  the  sole  judge 
as  to  how  he  shall  work. 

O.  That  comes  as  a  matter  of  course? — A.  Yes;  and  as  far  as  the  arrang^ing  for 
sick  benefits  and  matters  of  that  kind  are  concerned,  why  all  of  our  large  institu- 
tions or  all  of  our  large  manufacturing  concerns  are  in  better  shape-to  handle  and 
look  out  for  their  employees  in  regard  to  sick  benefits  or  mutual-oenefit  societies, 
in  my  opinion,  than  is  the  nationaJ  benefit  association. 

Q.  You  desire  harmonious  working  together  in  the  shop? — ^A.  Oh,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  Would  not  that  condition  be  more  apt  to  be  brought  about  thoroughly  if  the 
men  all  belonged  to  one  organization?  You  spoke  about  the  hiding  of  tools,  etc. 
Would  not  those  little  things^  those  petty  thmgs,  be  done  away  with?— A.  I  can 
not  see  how  you  could  get—it  would  be  imx>osible,  in  fact,  to  get— all  men  to 
belong  to  a  union.  Men  have  their  own  ideas  regarding  those  features.  There 
is  a  certain  ezx)enditure  that  a  man  has  to  make  to  this  associ^ition  each  year. 
Now,  of  course,  many  men  believe,  **  This  money  that  I  shall  have  to  give  to  this 
association  in  order  to  procure  work  for  me,  why  I  need  it  for  my  family.  Why 
should  I  not  be  able  to  go  out  into  this  world  and  get  a  livelihood?  I  am  a  com- 
petent man.  Why  should  I  have  to  join,  and  be  bound  down  by  certain  rules  and 
regulations,  before  I  can  obtain  employment?" 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  employees  in  the  cities  where  they  are  organized 
have  received  more  benefits  from  organization  than  they  would  have  r3ceived 
had  they  remained  disorganized?  EEas  not  all  this  arbitration  arrangement  and 
conference  that  you  speak  of  been  brought  about  by  or^ajanization?- A.  Yes,  I 
think  that  is  very  true,  that  the  different  labor  organizations  have  obtained  for 
their  men  a  reduction  of  hours  and  increase  in  wages,  and  for  that  reason,  as  I 
say,  I  think  they  are  good  features  in  the  organizations  pertaining  to  labor.  It  is 
a  lact  that  the  manufacturer,  like  all  other  men,  is  eager  to  make  what  he  can  for 
his  concern.  While  manufacturers  say,  *'  Yes,  I  look  after  my  workmen,"  I  sim- 
ply see,  from  actual  experience  and  growing  up  through  the  trade,  why  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  voluntary  increase  in  wages  is  made  in  a  shop.  It  is  very  seldom. 
Not  due,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  to  the  fact  that  the  employer  desires  to  hold  his 
men  down,  to  crudi  them  down,  to  make  animals  out  of  them,  to  get  all  he  -pos- 
sibly  can  out  of  them  without  remunerating  them;  but  those  matters  do  not  come 
to  Ms  attention;  his  ideas  are  somewhere  else;  he  is  thinking  of  other  matters;  so 
that  men  can  go  along  for  year  after  year  and  month  after  month  without  a  dol- 
lar's increase  in  wages."  But  in  their  organizations  they  have  men,  of  course,  who 
make  it  a  study,  as  Mr.  O'ConneU  and  IJli.  Wilson,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  as 
to  the  prosx)erity  of  the  country,  and  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  of 
course,  they  have  in  mind  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  who  are  members  of 
their  organization,  and  through  them,  of  course,  they  can  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  manufacturers.  And,  as  I  before  stated,  if  they  will  do  so,  and  do  it  in  a 
businesslike  method,  instead  of  trying  to  get  these  demands  by  force,  matters 
would  not  have  taken  the  condition  that  they  have  in  the  past. 

<^.  You  believe  then  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  labor,  just  as  necessary  for 
their  well-being,  that  they  should  organize  to  look  after  their  rights  as  it  is  that 
there  should  be  these  capital  combinations,  industrial  combinations? — A.  I  do  not 
see  why  not. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  believe  that  one  is  any  more  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  than  the  other?— A.  I  should  hate  to  put  myself  on  record,  but  I  am  more 
in  favor  of  the  poor  working  man  getting  a  uiow  than  a  great  big,  fat,  capitalist 
raking  in  a  harvest.     ( Laughter. ) 

O.  Was  there  any  understanding  in  New  York  that  this  joint  agreement  should 
be  kept  in  any  way  a  secret? — ^A.  No,  no;  we  are  scattering  them  broadcast.  Now, 
I  mignt  say  right  here,  I  think  that  probably  came  from  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony 
yesterday.  The  International  Association  of  Machinists  have  sent  out  a  circular 
giving  the  resolutions  and  also  an  agreement  setting  forth  to  be  the  true  agreement, 
but  leaving  out  these  essential  features  here  in  regard  to  employment  and  the  out- 
put of  the  shop;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  distributing  this— which  is 
the  true  document  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  there  is  not  an  omission  and  there 
has  not  anything  been  added  to  it;  it  is  true  in  every  detail  word  for  word — ^they 
have  received  letters  from  their  employees — that  may  be  a  mistake;  I  do  not 
think  the  employees  really  understood  it — stating,  **  Here,  what  is  this?  What 
excuse  will  we  have  with  showing  discrimination?  Have  we  not  got  union  shops?  " 
Nonunion  men  sh£^  be  employ^,  and  all  such  things  as  that.  Possibly  it  is  a 
misunderstanding;  that  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  understood 
that  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  here  in  regard  to  changing  the  shop  rules — 
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it  may  have  constmed  it  that  nothing  was  to  be  said  in  regard  to  this  employ- 
ment. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson  seemed  to  be  somewhat  surprised. — A.  I  told  him  that  we  have 
distributed  over  8,000  of  those  things  to  every  manufacturer  in  the  countiy. 

Q.  However,  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  true. — A.  True  in  every  detail. 

Cf*  And  put  it  in  his  testimony. — A.  Mr.  Chalmers  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution and  agreement  that  was  cimjulated  through  Chicago  by  the  machinists, 
leaving  out  the  vital  clauses,  important  clauses,  and  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Lufkin,  of  the  Snow  Steam  Pump  Works,  sent  me  a  circular  in  regard  to  this 
trouble  that  was  taking  place  at  Oil  City.  But  I  obtained  from  the  lodge  in  New 
York  City,  from  their  business  agent  there — I  thought  I  would  ask  him  if  he  had 
one  and  he  showed  it  to  me.  I  saw  omitted  what  we  termed  the  very  essential 
features  of  this  agreement,  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination,  and  that  in  all 
events  the  men  shall  work  harmoniously  in  the  shop;  there  shall  be  no  restric- 
tions placed  upon  a  day's  output;  and  tne  men  shall  receive  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a 
fair  ^y's  work. 

Has  this  been  published  in  any  of  the  trade  journals? — A.  Yes. 

Either  in  those  of  the  metal  workers  or  the  International :  — A.  The  Inter- 

nadonal  Association  of  Machinists  in  their  June  Monthly  Journal,  but  they  leave 
out  the  employment  clause. 

Q.  They  all  publish  all  except  the  employment  clause? — A.  Everything  except 
the  employment  clause. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  discussion  at  this  conference  in  regard  to  keeping  that 
secret  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  point  in  anyway  with  the  members  or  lodges 
in  the  country? — A.  No;  I  have  taken  it  up  with  President  O'Connell  and  said 
that  there  was  nothing 

Q.  How  could  they  have  had  a  misunderstanding?  How  could  Mr.  Wilson 
been  somewhat  surprised  to  see  this  here  in  this  shape? — A.  1  could  not  tell  you, 
1  am  sure.  Why,  two  days  after  we  got  through  there  I  had  over  2,000  of  these 
books  distributed  among  the  shops  and  asked  the  members  of  our  association  to 
give  them  to  their  men.  Now,  1  can  cite  an  instance  right  in"  Brooklyn  where 
this  matter  was  explained  to  a  union  lodge — the  agreement— and  the  men  came 
down  flushed  with  victory,  and  the  superintendent  said,  "Here,  read  this  book 
through,"  and  they  read  through  these  little  clauses  there  and  they  said,  **  Well, 
that  was  not  explained  to  us."  Now,  I  say  there  is  a  misunderstanding, as  it  has 
turned  out  somewhere;  but  we  on  our  part  have  printed  the  true  agreement  as  it 
should  have  been  printed.  What  is  there  to  hold  back?  If  a  man  makes  an  agree- 
ment and  it  is  accepted,  what  is  there  to  hold  back?  What  is  the  use?  There  is 
a  deception  somewnere;  it  is  evidently 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUUAR, interrupting.)  Misapprehension. — A.  Misapprehension. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  there  duplicate  copies  signed  in  New  York? — 
A.  Yes. 

No  variation?— A.  No. 

And  the  one  they  have  here  is  exatJtly  as  this? — ^A.  Yes;  they  have  copies  of 
this  book  right  up  in  their  rooms  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  may  be  possible  that  in  the  local  lodges  the  features 
of  that  kind  should  be  brought  up  in  the  lodges  and  their  local  constitutions  made 
to  conform  to  them.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Wilson  showed  that  all  the  local 
lodges  seemed  to  be  very  independent  of  the  national  body.  Their  wages  were 
all  different;  they  had  difference  of  hours,  difference  of  overtime,  and  everything 
of  that  kind.  It  might  be  possible  that  it  was  a  matter  of  policy  among  the 
national  olBBcers  to  send  out  circulars  to  urge  this  agreement,  for  all  the  lodges 
merely  to  come  to  the  agreement.  The  same  has  been  done  by  other  organiza- 
tions where  employers  and  employees  have  been  concerned  in  making  a  general 
agreement  like  this. — A.  This  matter  has  just  been  brought  up.  Now,  I  advised 
Mr.  0*Connell  at  once,  telling  him  that  we  had  circulated  these  things  all  over 
the  country,  and  advised  him  at  once  to  take  up  this  matter  with  the  president  of 
our  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  matter  of  the  misunderstanding. — A.  Why,  yes; 
if  a  misunderstanding  has  occurred,  but  I  can  not  see  how  any  has  occurred. 
Our  board  has  sanctioned  the  publication  of  this  book.  Our  mem  oers  have  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  a^eement,  purporting  to  be  the  true  agreement,  is 
being  circulated  by  the  machinists,  asking  the  manufacturers  to  sign  the  same, 
and  as  I  said  to  him,  in  this  agreement  that  has  been  entered  into  by  the  manufac- 
turers, the  members  of  our  association  are  going  to  live  right  up  to  the  letter  of  it; 
we  are  going  to  have  our  skirts  clean  always;  we  are  going  to  do  what  is  right  in 
the  matter.  The  question  comes  up,  Can  they  control  their  bodies?  And  I  can 
give  you  an  illustration  right  in  New  York  City  where  they  are  unable  to  handle 
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their  own  men.    We  bad  trouble  on  the  American  lino  steamsbip  pier  last  week, 

and  tbe  macbinists  quit  work,  due  to  a  local  delegate  wbo  took  hold  of  the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Business  agent? — A.   He  was  not  a  business  asent; 

just  a  local  business  agent  I  bad  better  term  it;  not  the  authorized  agent  or  the 

fraud  lodge  here.  But  the  local  business  agent  knowing  that  this  agreement 
ad  been  put  into  effect,  that  the  men  should  not  quit  work,  made  a  demand. 
After  it  had  not  been  acceded  to  they  quit  work.  Tne  only  thing  I  could  do,  I 
immediately  telegraphed  right  down  here  to  Waphinarton.  Mr.  O'Connell  tele- 
graphed back  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  situation  wnatsoever  and  asked  me  to 
confer  with  the  business  agent  there.  'I  got  him  over  the  telephone;  he  said  he 
did  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  said  to  him,  **  My  dear  sir,  under  this  agree- 
ment that  we  have  entered  into  the  men  have  got  to  stay  at  their  work."  He  said. 
"  I  will  attend  to  that,"  and  he  went  down  to  them,  but  they  went  out,  and  they  said 
they  did  not  care  for  the  grand  lodge  or  anything.  They  could  not  do  anything 
with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  was  the  outcome? — A.  The  outcome  of  the  situa- 
tion is  this,  that  I  believe  the  men  have  returned  to  work,  but  they  will  have  to 
be  disciplined  under  the  agreement  by  the  grand  lodge  here,  and  Mr.  O'Connell 
is  making  an  investigation  of  the  case  now.  It  simply  shows  you,  as  you  see,  it 
is  mighty  hard  work.  Really,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  clash  between  the  local 
lodges  and  the  national  lod^.  The  local  lodge  sort  of  hates  to  be  dictated  to  by 
the  national  fellows,  believing  that  they,  knowing  the  situation,  can  handle  it  so 
much  better.  Now,  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  have  a  harder  job  before  them  to  inculcate  this  a^eement  into  the 
minds  of  the  employees  than  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association.  I  sympathize 
with  them. 

Q.  You  will  be  forbearing  with  them,  I  suppose? — ^A.  I  s^'mpathize  with  them; 
they  have  got  a  hard  proposition;  they  have  got  a  hard  class  of  men  to  deal  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  have  got  some  of  your  own  members  objecting 
to  this  agreement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  will  control  them? — A.  We  will  have  to  control  them  or  they  will  have 
to  get  out.  But  of  course  our  association,  being  composed  of  men  of  business 
idea&  and  influence,  they  will  reason;  but  these  men  up  here  would  not  reason; 
they  would  not  listen  to  reason.  It  is  ^ing  to  be  hard  work  for  tne  International 
Association  of  Machinists  to  drive  this  agreement  into  the  men.  I  thoroughly 
believe  that,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Wilson,  they  have  to 
work  hard,  and  they  have  had  to  work  hard  to  get  this  agreement  enforced  in 
their  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Well,  do  you  not  think  if  they  have  suppressed  vital 
portions  of  this  agreement  that  they  have  thereby  made  the  work  harder  for  them- 
selves?— A.  Yes,  I  think  they  are  going  to  make  it  mighty  tough.  I  think  they 
are  going  to  have  a  hard  proposition  because,  as  I  say,  we  have  scattered  this 
matter  all  over  the  United  States.  We  have  had  it  published  in  the  Iron  Age, 
Cassier's  Magazine,  Gunton's  Magazine,  the  Engineering  Magazine,  and  tne 
American  Machinists;  they  have  all  had  copies  of  the  agreement,  you  know,  and 
they  have  all  commented  on  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  that  you  desire  to  state  upon 
your  own  motion  that  has  been  overlooked? — ^A.  No,  there  is  nothing  that  I  can 
think  of.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  I  have  explained  matters  very  thor- 
oughly in  regard  to  the  agreement.  There  is  nothing  that  1  can  think  of  that  I 
have  overlooked. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  9, 1901. 

TESTIM OHY  OF  MB.  ^fAMES  A.  MULEB. 

Chairman  Legal  Committee  Building  Contractors*  Council, 

The  commission  met  at  11.47  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairmaii  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  James  A.  Miller,  No.  129  South  Clinton  street,  Chicago,  appeared  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address? — 
A.  James  A.  Miller,  No.  129  South  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  Did  jrou  testify  before  the  subcommission  which  sat  in  Chicago  and  heard 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  labor  difficulties  in  the  building  trades?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  what  relation  do  you  stand  toward  that  controversy? — A.  Well,  I  am  of 
the  firm  of  James  A.  Miller  &  6ro.,  who  are  manufacturers  of  sheet  metal  for 
buildings,  slate,  tin,  and  iron  rooters.  I  am  a  representative  from  the  Sheet  Metal 
Contractors' Association  to  the  Building  Contractors'  Council  and  am  chairman 
of  the  legal  committee  of  the  Building  Contractors'  Council. 

Mr.  Clarke.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  relate 
what  has  transpired  since  the  hearing  in  Chicago  toward  the  settlement  or  ter- 
mination of  that  prolonged  difficulty,  and  you  will  have  permission  to  refer  to 
some  things  that  developed  there,  if  you  need  to,  as  a  part  of  your  testimony  on 
that  subject. 

The  WITNESS.  I  will  present  a  copy »  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  (which  I 
know  to  be  a  copy)  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  and  I  want  to  draw,  m  refer- 
ence to  their  powers,  x>articular  attention  to  section  1  of  article  1 1 , which  is  entitled 
"Revenue."    (Reading:) 

**  Section  1.  The  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  council  shall  be  derived 
from  the  subrenting  of  halls  and  the  sale  of  working  cards  issued  Quarterly  by 
the  council  to  the  trades  herein  represented.  One  side  the  card  shall  represent 
the  council,  the  other  the  trade  to  which  the  holder  belongs." 

Now,  those  cards  are  sold  by  the  council  to  different  unions  as  part  of  their 
revenue.  The  unions  in  turn  sell  them  to  each  of  their  members.  While  the 
Building  Trades  Council  was  in  power  in  Chicago  a  man  could  not  get  work 
without  causing  a  strike  unless  he  had  that  card,  which  was  evidence  of  his 
tribute  to  those  Dodies. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  individual  member  of  the 
bricklayers'  union,  for  instance,  must  have  a  card  issued  by  the  Building  Trades 
Council  of  Chicago? — A.  Yes. 

I  will  read  section  2  of  article  13.  This  is  as  to  the  x)owers  of  the  board  of  busi- 
ness agents.     (Reading:) 

**Sec.  2.  When  trouble  occurs  on  any  building  or  job,  affecting  any  trade  rep- 
resented in  this  council,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  business  agent  to  immediately 
endeavor  to  settle  same  with  contractor  or  owner,  in  accordance  with  the  trade 
rules  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trade  involved.  Failing  in  this  and  a  strike 
being  necessary,  the  business  agent  shall  have  i)ower  to  call  a  general  strike;' but 
before  doing  so  he  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  council  or  board  of  business 
agents  at  tiieir  next  meeting  and  be  governed  by  their  action  or  decision,  which 
shall  be  equally  binding  on  all  trades  m  this  council  engaged  on  the  job  or  build- 
ing. When  a  trade  has  no  business  agent  the  chairman  of  the  board  shall  have 
I)ower  to  call  members  of  said  trade  off  when  strike  is  ordered.  It  shall  require 
a  majority  of  the  trades  voting  to  order  a  strike.    Unit  rule  to  prevail." 

Now,  tnat  means  that  the  board  of  business  agents,  which  by  this  constitution 
and  by-laws  is  a  board  composed  of  paid  delegates  of  each  union,  has  the  power, 
without  referring  to  their  own  union  at  all,  to  stop  any  building  in  Cnicago 
where  the  union  men  are  at  work — stop  all  men  on  that  building. 

Now  I  want  to  read  section  1  of  article  16,  conceminff  trade  rules.     (Reading:) 

*  *  Secjtion  1 .  It  shall  be  the  special  duty  of  this  council  to  use  the  united  strength 
of  all  trades  represented  herein  to  compel  all  nonunion  men  to  conform  to  and 
obey  the  laws  of  the  trade  to  which  they  should  properly  belong." 

It  is  stated  in  their  own  constitution  and  by-laws  as  being  their  special  duty  to 
use  their  strength  to  compel  nonunion  men  to  obey  their  law. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  that  is  interesting,  but  those  things  I  particularly 
want  to  get  in. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  further  that  in  addition  to  this  Building  Trades  Council 
there  is  a  Building  Material  Trades  Council  in  CThicago,  and  has  been  for  some 
years,  which  is  ma^e  up  of  representatives  from  unions  who  make  work  in  facto- 
ries which  is  to  be  afterwards  put  on  buildings.    That  is,  their  work  is  in  the  shop 
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in  distinction  from  those  who  work  on  building,  and  they  work  together  with 
the  Building  Trades  Council,  so  that  the  Building  Trades  Council,  if  necessary, 
would  agree  to  refuse  to  work  material  made  in  the  nonunion  shop,  and  the  Build- 
ing Material  Trades  Council  in  turn  would  refuse  to  furnish  work  on  a  building 
where  there  was  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  whether  those  regulations 
are  still  in  force. — ^A.  No,  they  are  not  in  force.  They  have  not  been  repealed, 
amended,  or  withdrawn — an3rthing  of  that  sort — ^but  they  do  not  attempt  to  enforce 
them,  because  they  can  not. 

Another  feature  that  ought  to  be  prominently,  it  seems  to  me,  before  the  public 
is  that  the  action  of  a  body  like  the  Building  Trades  Council,  or  the  action  of  a 
union  representing  the  Building  Trades  Council — ^the  unity  of  such  action  is  pro- 
cured by  compulsion  on  the  members  of  the  union.  That  is,  each  union  affiliated 
with  the  Building  Trades  Council  has  a  provision  that  their  men  will  stop  work 
when  ordered  bv  the  Building  Trades  Council;  that  they  must  not  work  with  non- 
union men;  and  the  penalty  for  violating  those  rules  is  fines,  which  means  sus- 
pension if  not  paid,  and  which  means,  after  suspension,  that  they  will  be  treated 
as  nonunion  men  and  no  other  union  men  will  oe  allowed  to  work  with  them. 
The  members  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  are  subject  to  the  same  treatment 
if  they  do  not  agree  to  the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  Building  Trades  Council. 
That  is,  it  is  not  voluntary;  it  is  compulsion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  action  does  the  Building  Trades  Council  take  in 
regard  to  those  unions?— A.  At  present  the  Building  Trades  Council  has  practi- 
cally lost  its  power  to  enforce  those  rules.  They  have  not  now  any  means  by 
which  they  can  enforce  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  any  unions  affiliated  with  them  withdrawn? — ^A.  I 
am  just  getting  into  that  now.  I  will  get  around  to  it  in  order.  About  the  time 
you  left  Chicago  we  were  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  intimidation,  riot, 
and  assault.  We  had  it  particularly  at  the  Butler  Building,  at  Randolph  street 
and  the  river,  and  at  the  Ogdensburg  dock  building  on  the  north  gide.  There  the 
men  had  to  be  sent  to  and  from  the  job  in  busses  to  keep  them  from  the  assaults  of 
the  union  men.  At  the  time  you  were  in  Chicago  I  testified  that  we  had  not  any 
complaints  to  make  of  the  administration  of  the  police.  1  thought  at  that  time 
that  the  administration  of  the  police  was,  perhaps,  as  good  as  it  could  be,  taking 
everything  into  account.  I  know  better  now,  and  I  know  it  from  what  has  since 
happened.  About  th6  next  large  job  after  those  I  have  just  cited,  where  there 
was  trouble,  was  the  Marshall  Field  Building.  That  was  at  Clark  and  Adams 
streets.  For  a  lon^  time  that  was  run  with  union  men,  but  finally  the  attempt 
was  made  to  substitute  nonunion  men,  and  it  was  the  signal  for  all  sorts  of  riots, 
intimidations,  and  assaults.  About  that  time  the  city  of  Chicago  became  hard  up 
for  money;  this  I  know  to  be  so  from  a  number  of  people  who  were  directly 
interested  in  the  matter.  The  mayor  sent  a  messenger  to  the  banks  asking  them, 
as  they  had  often  done  in  the  past,  to  advance  money  in  anticipation  of  the  tax 
about  to  come  in,  and  saying  that  for  the  credit  of  Chicago  the\  otlght  to  do  so, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  banks  sent  back  word  that  the  credit  of  Chi- 
cago was  not  in  their  keeping:  that  just  now  it  was  in  the  keeping  of  the 
mayor  and  those  who  had  control  of  the  police,  and  that  until  these  assaults  could 
be  stopped,  and  until  Edward  Carroll,  ymo  was  president  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  and  a  member  the  Civil  Service  Board,  should  be  removed  from  that 
board  the  city  of  Chicago  could  not  have  any  advance  from  the  banks.  The  riot- 
ing stopped  instantly.  Now,  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  done,  but  we  know  that 
was  the  cause  of  it,  and  we  know  it  was  done,  and  since  that  time  there  has  not 
been  one-tenth  part  of  the  assaulting  that  there  was  before.  There  have  been 
individual  men  assaulted  where  the  police  were  not  present,  but  there  have  not 
been  those  large  gatherings  of  union  men  that  characterized  the  earlier  events 
of  that  trouble.  Soon  after  that  the  Contractors'  Council  made  an  effort  to  get 
a  conference  with  the  union  workmen,  through  representatives,  who  were  not 
connected  directly  with  the  Building  Trades  Council.  They  sent  out  their  invita- 
tion and  they  had  meetings  for  two  or  three  days,  at  which  representatives  from 
the  employers'  associations  met  these  representatives  from  the  unions,  explained 
to  them  the  objections  to  the  Building  Trades  Council,  what  the  contractors 
wanted,  and  the  propriety  and  justice  of  the  contractors'  requirements.  Noth- 
ing at  the  time  came  from  that.  The  meetings  were  harmonious,  and  there  was 
very  free  discussion  on  both  sides,  but  it  was  apparently  barren  of  result.  The 
next  event  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  bricklayers'  union  from  the  Building 
Trades  Council,  and  just  what  brought  it  about  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was 
the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  Chicago  union  in  striking  was  declared  irregular 
by  the  national  association,  and  the  national  association  refused  to  send  them 
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fnnds.  The  contract  that  they  entered  into  ^th  their  employers'  association  I 
have  here,  which  can  be  presented  if  it  is  desired.* 

Q.  Was  the  bricklayer^  nnion  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  members 
of  the  Building  Trades  Conncil? — ^A.  It  was,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  What  was  the  date  of  the  last  agreement?— A.  June 
27.  1900. 

The  contract  was  drawn  up  between  the  two  bodies  directly  interested  and  as 
a  result  of  that  the  Contractors'  Council  drew  up  a  form  of  conti*act  which  they 
thought  was  the  right  and  proi>er  thing,  which  I  will  also  present.'  This  latter  is  a 
form  which  has  been  used  in  some  instances,  and  in  some  instances  has  been 
modified  a  good  deal,  but  it  represents  the  contractors'  views  at  that  time.  Here 
are  the  two  things  the  union  particularly  objected  to.     (Reading:) 

*'  7.  That  all  workmen  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  whomsoever  they  see  fit. 

*'8.  That  all  employers  are  at  liberty  to  employ  and  discharge  whomsoever 
they  see  fit." 

That  they  did  not  object  to  particularly,  but  they  did  object  to  (reading) — 

''  ^Elxplanation  to  7  and  8:  This  means  that  these  are  rights  of  the  individual 
workmen  and  the  individual  employer  and  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  threat  of  tine  or  punishment  by  either  party  hereto.)" 

This  tney  objected  to  as  taking  away  the  power  of  the  union  to  discipline  its 
own  memoers. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Do  I  understand  that  this  is  an  agreement  that  was 
executed  between  employers  and  employees? — A.  No;  this  was  not  executed  as  it 
now  stands,  except  in  one  or  two  cases.  It  was  used  as  a  form  in  a  great  many 
cases,  and  was  used  with  modifications.  It  was  used  in  its  entirety  by  the  hoist- 
ing engineers  and  one  or  two  other  small  unions.  I  only  introduce  it  as  showing 
what  the  Contractors'  (Council's  position  was  at  that  time. 

The  result  of  the  agreement  between  the  bricklayers  and  the  employers  was  a 
partial  resumption  of  building  operations,  and  with  that  resumption  there  was  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  other  trades  to  go  to  work — on  the  part  of  the  employers 
of  the  other  trades — and  the  difficulty  at  that  time  was  for  the  Contractors  Coun- 
cil to  determine  just  what  men  they  should  employ.  That  is,  they  were  willing 
to  employ  any  men,  either  a  nonunion  man  who  had  withdrawn  from  his  union 
or  where  his  union  had  withdrawn  from  his  council;  but  the  practical  difficity 
was  in  finding  out,  when  a  man  came  to  an  employer,  whether  he  really  did  belong 
to  a  union  still  affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Council  or  did  not.  Some  of 
them  carry  two  cards.  New  unions  were  formed  in  different  trades  so  as  to  take 
in  men  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  old  unions.  Then  it  was  feared  that  these 
new  unions  might  be  captured  by  the  old  unions.  Then  affidavits  were  required 
that  men  had  withdrawn  from  the  unions.  Then  in  our  own  trade  we  required 
each  man  to  sign  an  individual  agreement.  The  trades  that  formed  independent 
unions  were  the  stonecutters,  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  hoisting  engineers.  The 
plumbers  afterwards  consolidated  with  the  plumbers  of  the  old  union  and  both 
withdrew  from  the  Building  Trades  Council.  The  hoisting  engineers  are  still  in 
that  condition.  An  agreement  was  made  with  the  old  Carpenters'  Union  after  I 
left  Chicago,  and  I  do  not  know  just  how  that  left  the  carpenters  that  withdrew 
from  that  union,  but  I  know  the  intention  when  I  left  Chicago  was  to  protect 
them.  Now,  I  have  some  of  these  agreements  that  have  been  made  by  those  and 
other  unions  that  have  withdrawn  which  I  can  present  or  not,  as  you  choose. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  they  very  similar  to  the  agreement  which  you  sub- 
mit?— ^A.  Yes;  they  are. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  in  brief,  how  they  vary,  so  that  we  can  save  space  in  printing? — 
A.  Why,  thejr  vary  more  than  anything  else  in  allowing  the  union  to  control  the 
action  of  the  individual  man.  They  strike  out  that  clause  which  gives  the  indi- 
vidual union  man  the  right  to  work  or  remain  at  work;  the  object  of  the  Con- 
tractors' Council  all  the  time  being  not  to  destroy  these  unions— no  desire  to  do 
that  at  all,  but  to  break  down  the  excessive  power  of  the  Building  Trades  Council. 

Things  went  along  very  satisfactorily  in  the  building  operations  until  perhaps 
2  months  ago,  when  the  Mandell  Building — quite  a  large  Duilding  on  State  street 
and  Wabash  avenue— was  up  to  the  roof,  and  the  parties  who  were  left  in 
the  Building  Trades  Council  tried  to  see  how  much  power  they  had  left,  and  they 
called  an  old-fashioned  sympathetic,  strike  on  that  building;  but  they  found  very 
few  of  their  men  would  stay  out,  even  of  those  who  went  out,  and  the  strike  was 
soon  broken  up;  and  I  think  they  became  satisfied  then  that  they  had  lost  their 
power. 

Now,  one  of  the  peculiar  features  in  the  struggle  between  the  Carpenters'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Carpenters*  Union  that  I  think  worthy  of  comment  is  that  the 


*  For  copy  of  aKreement  referred  to,  see  end  of  Mr.  Miller's  teetimony. 
*F0T  copy  of  this  proposed  ugrocment  see  Appendix,  p. 568. 
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Carpenters'  Association  made  an  agreement  with  the  new  union  society  of  the 
carpenters  agreeing  to  pay  them  42i  cents  an  hour,  and  agreeing  to  ^ve  them  the 
preference  over  the  onion  men  who  were  still  afBdiated  with  the  Building  Trades 
Council.  The  next  thing  the  old  union  did  was  to  authorize  their  men  to  work 
for  any  wages  they  could  get,  with  the  result  of  causing  a  good  many  of  the 
employers  to  hire  tne  old  union  men  because  they  could  get  them  for  less  money, 
although  their  association  had  agreed  to  employ  the  society  men  at  42i  cento. 
The  conditions  in  Chica^  now,  as  far  as  the  employers  are  concerned,  are  all  that 
were  ever  sought;  that  is,  the  employers  are  employing  men  on  any  terms  that 
are  satisfactory  to  the  employer;  that  is,  the  employers'  association  is  seeing  that 
the  wages  are  lived  up  to  as  much  as  possible,  and  they  are  not  askins^  any  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  a  man  is  a  union  man  or  a  nonunion  man,  and  they  are  not 
interfered  with  by  the  Employers'  Association  or  the  Contractors'  Council. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  of  wages  on  the  part  of  employers  except 
when  suggested  by  members  of  unions  afi^ated  with  the  Builoing  Trades 
Council? — ^A.  There  has  been  no  agreement  made  with  any  union  at  less  than 
the  old  wages;  there  has  been  no  desire  to  make  any  such  agreemento.  Where  the 
union  has  refused  to  make  an  agreement,  it  has  led  to  an  open  condition 
of  affairs  which  has  been  deplored  as  much  by  employers  as  by  anybody  else,  but 
they  did  not  see  any  way  by  which  they  could  prevent  it.  They  stood  ready  to 
pay  the  union  scale  and  to  make  an  agreement,  and  the  union  sometimes  would 
not  do  it,  and  the  Contractors'  Council  and  the  Employers'  Association  could  not 
always  control  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  politics  that  there  has  been  in  this  whole  trouble,  there  are  one 
or  two  things  that  I  think  might  be  mentioned.  One  is  that  a  good  many  of  the 
puMic  bodies  of  Chicago,  like  the  Board  of  £}ducation  of  the  city  of  Chica^t  have, 
at  different  times  in  the  past,  agreed  to  employ  only  union  men  on  their  work. 
The  employers  rebelled  at  that  not  because  at  that  time  they  necessarily  cared  to 
employ  nonunion  men,  but  they  did  not  like  to  make  a  contract  with  an  outside 
boay  agreeing  to  only  employ  union  men;  and  as  a  result,  a  case  was  made  up 
and  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois,  which  decided  that  no  public  body  or 
semipublic  body  haa  any  right  to  discriminate  between  union  and  nonunion  men. 
That  was  a  case  in  which  the  Board  of  Education  were  the  defendants,  and,  as  a 
result,  they  changed  their  proposals  and  forms  of  contract  and  no  longer  discrim- 
inate. 

Regardless  of  that  decision  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  county  of  Cook  still 
kept  on  their  records  a  resolution  to  employ  only  union  labor;  and  last  spring, 
in  May  or  June,  1900,  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  advertised  for  some 
work  and  stated  in  their  advertisement  or  their  specifications  that  the  work  was  to 
be  done  by  union  men,  and  that  the  work  would  be  let  only  to  a  contractor  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  Building  Trades  Council.  Representing  the  Contractors' 
Council,  I  called  on  the  superintendent  of  public  service  for  the  county  of  Cook 
and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  that  that  was  against  the  ruling  of  the  supreme 
court.  He  said  that  he  did,  but  that  he  was  an  emplojree  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  their  orders  outranked  those 
of  the  supreme  court.  I  told  him  he  evidently  was  not  the  man  I  was  looking 
for,  and  then  saw  the  president  of  the  board  and  made  my  statement  to  him,  ana 
he  called  in  Mr.  Healy  and  asked  him  if  my  statements  were  correct.  Mr.  Healy 
said  they  were,  and  I  left  them.  I  did  not  care  to  make  any  threats  to  them. 
They  went  ahead  and  let  their  contract  with  that  clause  in.  We  at  once  went 
into  court  with  a  bill  in  the  name  of  a  taxjMiyer,  asking  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  county  from  carrying  out  that  contiuct,  which  was  allowed  in  about 
five  minutes  after  the  decision  in  the  Board  of  Education  matter  had  been  read  to 
the  court.  That  is  mentioned  as  much  as  anything  else  to  show  how  the  politi- 
cians are  willing  to  do  things  that  are  against  the  law  to  favor  the  labor  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  that  injunction  been  made  permanent? — 
A.  Yes. 

I  suppose  you  all  understand  that  labor  people  are  always  trjring  to  get  a  little  the 
best  of  the  situation  before  the  legislature  and  before  Confess.  I  had  a  report 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor — the  National  Convention — and  in  that  there  are  some 
instances  where  they  were  trying  to  have  Congress  not  pass  any  laws  at  ail  unless 
the  labor  unions  would  be  exempted  from  the  operations  of  those  acts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  acts  do  you  refer  to?— A.  Particularly  the  anti- 
trust law.  That  is,  they  submit  and  theyurse  upon  their  members  to  do  all  they 
can  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this  antitrust  bill  and  the  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  unless  it  contains  this  provision:  ''Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  trade-unions  or  other  organizations  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  ouier  conditions  under 
which  labor  shall  be  performed." 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Who  make  these  efforts — the  Chicago  workiiigmen? — A. 
No;  this  is  by  the  Federation  of  Labor. 

§.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  The  session  last  December?— A.  Yes.  ,. 
.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  you  might  presume  was  simply  the  protest  of 
the  wortdngmen  that  working  organizations  were  not  to  be  considered  as  trusts, 
was  it  not? — ^A.  Why,  I  took  it  to  be  that  they  wanted  their  acts  exempted  from 
the  operations  of  laws  that  ought  to  be  general  in  their  character. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  it  just  and  equitable  and 
fair  that  labor  organizations  should  be  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  anti- 
trust law? — ^A.  I  ao  not  think  it  is  fair  or  just  that  an  organization  of  workmen 
should  be  treated  any  different  from  an  organization  of  anybody  else.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  be  under  the  constitution  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States. 
And  that  brmgs  me  to  what  I  want  to  say  is  to  me  the  most  humiliating  feature 
of  the  whole  trouble;  and  that  is  that  probably  not  one  in  a  hrmdred  of  those  who 
were  under  the  control  of  these  labor  organizations  ever  thought  of  applying  for 
protection  to  the  courts.  In  all  the  cases  that  have  been  before  the  supreme  court 
of  Illinois  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  one  since  the  organization  of  the  court 
which  touched  upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  strikers  to  interfere  with  the 
business  of  an  employer  who  wishes  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  and  who, 
but  for  their  interference,  would  be  perfectly  able  to  conduct  his  business  without 
them.  There  have  been  cases,  to  which  I  nave  already  referred,  where  certain 
acts  have  been  declared  unconstitutional.  There  have  been  cases — to  which  I  may 
refer  later— to  test  the  constitutionality  of  certain  laws  passed  by  the  legislature. 

In  the  county  of  Cook,  since  1894,  there  have  been  a  few  cases  where  employers 
have  ^ne  into  court  to  ask  for  an  order  restraining  some  one  or  more  unions 
from  mterfering  with  the  business  of  the  complainant.  The  results  obtained 
have  sometimes  Deen  effective  and  sometimes  not,  depending  usually  upon  what 
judge  they  got  before,  and  how  vigorously  the  defendants  were  prosecuted  for 
contempt.  One  case  only  has  ever  gone  up  on  appeal,  and  that  is  now  in  the 
a|>pellate  court  on  an  appeal  of  some  workmen  who  were  given  jail  sentences  for 
willfully  violating  the  order  of  the  court.  At  present,  however,  the  in  junctional 
remedv  is  not  as  effective  as  it  should  be  from  the  fact  that,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  has  not  passed  upon  any  of  the  many  phases 
of  the  lawrulness  of  picketing,  of  boycottmg,  of  coercion  of  members  of- the 
union  by  the  union  itself  through  fines  and  punishments  presumably  voluntarily 
assumed,  of  the  sympathetic  strike,  or  of  the  attempting  to  maintain  a  monopoly 
in  the  labor  market.  The  result  of  this  being  that  the  judge  of  the  nisi  prius 
court  is  at  liberty  to  follow  any  precedent  ttiat  fits  best  with  nis  own  idea  of  the 
law  or  of  expediency.  At  present  the  rule  seems  to  be  established  that  a  restrain- 
ing order  can  only  be  asked  for — ^with  any  certainty  of  getting  it — to  prevent  the 
unlawful  interference  with  the  business  of  the  employer,  leaving  for  future 
decisions  in  contempt  proceedings  to  declare  what  is  and  what  is  not  unlawful. 
The  reason  that  keeps  the  employer  from  going  into  court  for  relief  from  the 
unlawful  demands  of  organized  labor  is  primarily  the  belief  that  by  doing  so  he 
will  either  get  no  or  insufficient  relief— one  of  the  elements  of  its  insufficiency 
being  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  him  to  get  it. 

In  (Ik>ok  County,  at  present,  to  get  a  case  finally  decided  against  a  union  fox 
damages  would  require  from  two  to  six  yeai's,  depending  ui>on  whether  it  went 
up  to  a  higher  court  or  not. 

The  awarding  of  damages  would  be  almost  invariably  of  no  value,  except  that 
if  the  liability  for  the  damage  arose  from  an  unlawful  act  the  defendant  could  be 
kept  in  jail  until  the  judgment  was  paid  and  as  long  as  his  board  in  the  jail  was 

Very  little  satisfaction  is  ever  gotten  from  a  criminal  prosecution.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Building  (contractors'  (Council  has  tried  to  do  what  it  considered  its  duty 
to  society  by  following  up  such  overt  criminal  acts  as  were  committed  by  indi- 
viduals. The  results  obtained  before  the  police  magistrates  were  as  a  rule  very 
discouraging.  There  have  been  some  few  exceptions,  some  few  justices  who 
seemed  to  realize  that  an  assault  upon  a  workman  because  he  chose  to  remain  at 
work  when  some  labor  leader  or  set  of  labor  leaders  wanted  him  to  refrain  from 
working,  was  an  outrageous  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  citizen;  and  fines  in 
one  or  two  cases  have  gone  as  high  as  $50;  but  the  usual  fine  has  been  $10  and 
costs.  We  have  always  in  cases  before  police  magistrates  sought  to  have  the 
defendant  bound  over  to  the  criminal  court,  as  there  a  trial,  even  if  a  conviction 
is  not  obtained,  is  a  more  serious  matter,  and  the  union  slugger  has  a  chance  to 
learn  what  the  laws  are  that  he  is  violating. 

To  show  what  a  travesty  on  justice  is  its  administration  in  the  police  courts  of 
Chicago,  let  me  cite  a  few  instances,  if  you  care  to  listen  to  them,  r^  t 
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Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clarke.)  These  cases  grow  out  of  the  labor  diflSculties?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  right;  go  ahead. — ^A.  One  case  had  been  fully  heard  before  the  justice 
with  the  exception  of  the  argument.  It  had  been  adjourned  several  times  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  thB  justice.  He  finally  asked  all  the  attorneys  to  meet  in  his 
court  one  afternoon  at  5,  promising  to  decide  the  case.  The  attorneys  were  all 
on  hand  at  that  hour  and  waited  for  the  justice  until  6.20.  He  not  appearing  at 
all,  the  prosecution  died  for  lack  of  jurisdiction.  As  some  2  months  had  been 
spent  on  the  cases  with  that  unsatisfactory  result,  future  prosecution  was  thought 
not  worth  the  trouble. 

In  another  case  where  a  premeditated  malicious  assault  was  fully  proven, 
another  justice  (Sabath)  let  the  defendant  off  on  payment  of  costs — something 
less  than  $10. 

In  another  case  the  justice  (O'Donahue)  refused  to  allow  the  complaint  to  be 
amended — before  the  tnai,  while  defendants  were  present  in  court— dismissing  the 
case  at  once,  refusing  to  hold  his  decision  until  new  complaints  could  be  made 
out.  The  charge  was  assault.  The  testimony  justified  a  charge  of  assault  with. 
a  deadly  weapon. 

In  another  case  the  attorney  for  the  complaining  witness,  before  the  trial  b^an, 
noticed  that  the  defendant  seemed  to  have  an  unusual  large  number  of  witnesses. 
Suspecting  something,  he  asked  the  justice  (Mahoney),  when  the  case  was  called, 
to  have  all  the  witnesses  excluded  from  the  room,  which  was  done.  The  charge- 
assault — was  proven.  The  defendant  took  the  stand  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf. 
The  justice  noticed  that  the  defendant  had  no  attorney,  and  offered  to  act  as  his 
attorney;  and  advised  him  to  tell  the  truth.  The  witness  swore  that  at  the  time 
of  the  assault  he  was  in  a  saloon  under  the  union  headquarters  several  miles  ^m 
the  scene  of  the  trouble.  The  justice  again  advised  him  against  the  danger  of 
committing  perjury,  and  after  considerable  advice  from  the  justice,  he  finally 
admitted  that  his  previous  testimony  was  false,  that  he  had  committed  the 
assault  as  sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  tor  the  State.  The  judge  was  about  to  fine 
him  and  dismiss  the  case.  The  attorney  for  the  prosecution,  however,  insisted 
upon  the  justice  calling  in  the  other  union  witnesses  to  see  what  they  would 
swear  to.  This  being  done,  some  half  dozen  or  so  swore  that  at  the  time  of  the 
assault  the  defendant  was  in  the  saloon  under  the  un  on  headquarters  with  the 
person  then  testifying.  After  they  had  all  so  sworn,  the  justice  put  the  defend- 
ant on  the  stand  again,  when  he  repeated  his  admissions  f  the  assault,  on  which, 
one  of  his  witnesses,  in  response  to  a  question  from  the  justice,  admitted  that 
they  were  a  pack  of  liars.  The  attorney  for  the  people  wanted  them  at  once  held 
over  to  the  grand  jury  for  perjury,  which  the  justioe  refused  to  do.  On  com- 
plaint they  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  but  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to 
get  them  under  arrest. 

In  another  case  the  justice  ^Dooley)  fined  the  defendant  $25,  telling  him  that 
he  need  not  pay  it  at  once  as  he  had  20  days  in  which  to  appeal  to  the  criminal 
court.  Naturally  the  fine  was  not  paid.  After  the  20  days  had  elapsed,  and  no 
appeal  was  taken,  the  justice  was  asked  by  the  attorney  for  the  people  to  issue  an 
execution.  He  declined  to  do  so  except  upon  order  of  the  State's  attorney.  This 
being  communicated  to  the  State's  attorney,  an  officer  was  sent  ftrom  that  oflice 
to  the  justice  to  see  what  he  wanted,  the  State's  attorney  saying  there  was  no 
foundation  in  law  for  his  position  and  for  that  reason  refused  to  make  such  order 
or  request  to  the  justice  to  do  what  it  was  the  duty  of  the  justice  to  do  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  justice  still  refused  to  issue  the  execution  without  such  order, 
said  even  if  we  brought  him  the  order  and  he  did  not  then  give  us  the  execution, 
we  could  go  into  court  and  mandamus  him.  We  notified  him  that  if  he  stUl 
refused  we  would  ask  for  his  indictment  from  the  grand  jury  for  refusing  to  do 
his  official  duty.  On  receipt  of  that  notice  he  said  we  could  have  any  kind  of  an 
execution  we  wanted. 

In  no  case  before  a  justice  did  we  get  the  maximum  fine  imposed— $100.  In 
all  we  got  some  21  indictments  by  the  grand  jury.  Three  of  those  cases 
have  been  tried  in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  one  a  specially  brutal 
assault,  where  we  thought  we  were  entitled  to  a  finding  of  assault  with  intent  to 
do  ^eat  bodily  injury,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  assault,  and 
the  judge  imposed  the  maximum  sentence,  $100  fine,  which  was  at  once  paid  by 
the  president  of  the  bricklayers'  union. 

In  the  next  case  the  defendant  got  a  number  of  his  union  associates  to  swear 
to  an  alibi,  and  the  jury  disagreed. 

In  the  next  case,  after  the  State  had  put  in  its  evidence,  the  judge,  on  motion 
of  defendant's  attorney  and  after  an  argument  by  the  attorney  in  support  of  his 
motion,  took  the  case  from  the  jury  without  giving  the  State  a  chance  to  present 
its  view  of  the  law,  the  judge  in  my  opinion  acting  unon  an  entire  misconception 
of  either  the  law  or  the  evidence,  or  both. 
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In  considering  how  the  laws  are  administered  by  the  criminal  court  of  Cook 
County,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  concerned  in  that  the  State's  attor- 
ney's office,  the  clerk  of  the  criminal  court,  the  sheriffs  office,  and  the  four  judges 
of  the  court,  and  as  they  are  all  elective  ofi^ces,  there  is  great  danger  that  some  of 
them  will  be  unduly  influenced  by  what  they  think  is  politics. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know,  in  brief,  whether  the  Building  Contractors* 
Council  and  the  Building  Trades  Council  are  still  in  existence  and  doing  business 
at  the  old  stand?— A.  The  Building  Trades  Council  is  in  existence.  A  great  deal 
of  its  revenue  has  been  taken  from  it  by  the  withdrawal  of  more  than  half 
of  its  membership.  I  do  not  know  how  much  longer  it  will  continue  to  remain. 
The  Contractors'  Council  is  still  existing  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  withdraws^  from  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil by  some  of  the  old  unions,  tiie  formation  of  some  new  unions,  and  the  permits 
granted  to  members  of  the  old  unions  to  engage  to  the  contractors  have  raised 
the  embargo  on  labor  so  that  you  have  been  able  to  carry  on  business  substan- 
tially unhajnpered?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  present  excitement  or  controversy  in  the  building  trades  on 
either  side  in  Chicago?— A.  No ;  I  think  not.  I  think  things  are  pretty  well  quieted 
down.  Since  I  came  here  I  got  a  telegram  from  our  i>eople  to  the  effect  that  the 
carpenters  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  employers^  association.  That  was 
the  only  trade  left  with  the  Building  Trades  Council  that  had  any  large  number 
of  members. 

Q.  Is  there  considerable  activity  in  the  building  line  in  Chicago?— A.  There  is 
a  pf  omise  of  considerable  building.  It  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  usually 
there  is  not  much  work  in  Chicago.  The  winter  is  harder  there  than  it  is  here. 
But  we  are  all  expecting  a  busy  season. 

Q.  Can  you  estimate  the  loss  to  those  engaged  in  building  operations — that  is  to 
say,  contractors  and  workmen— as  a  result  of  that  prolonged  deadlock? — ^A.  It 
would  run  up  into  the  millions,  but  no  one  can  make  a  very  close  estimate— that 
is,  the  loss  or  profits  by  the  contractors  and  the  loss  of  wages  by  the  men. 

Q.  I  saw  a  statement  that  it  was  estimated  at  about  $14,000,000.— A.  I  should 
think  that  might  be  an  over  statement. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  reach  $10,000,000?— A.  I  should  think  it  might  be 
$5,000,000;  that  is  about  what  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  made  some  criticism  upon  the  system  of  business 
agents  used  in  the  Building  Trades  Council.  Was  not  the  adoption  of  that  sys- 
tem due  to  the  victimizing  of  individuals  who  appeared  as  representatives  of  the 
individual  trade  unions? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  to  that  effect  in  your  own  experience? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  business  agent  is  under  salary  from  the  union  that  he  represents? — A. 
Y«s. 

Q.  The  business  agent  is  not  subject  to  the  discharge  of  any  individual 
employer?— A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  excuse  given,  is  it  not,  for  the  employment  of  the  business 
agent?— A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge,  however,  whether  that  excuse  is  well  founded  or 
not? — A.  Why,  I  do  not  think  that  an  employer  would  object  to  his  being  a  busi- 
ness agent  or  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  which  he  could  lawfully  do  and 
properly  do.  What  they  object  to  more  than  anything  else  is  the  arbitrary  things 
which  he  does  and  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  he  does  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  the  fact  that  the  union  shall  have  an  agent? — A.  Oh, 
not  at  all. 

Q.  Nor  a  representative? — ^A.  Nor  an  ag^nt  under  a  salary,  nor  under  a  good 
salary;  the  beet  salary  that  they  could  pay — not  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  preference,  do  you  prefer  to  deal  with  an  authorized 
a^nt  if  some  means  could  be  adopted  for  intelligent  action?— A.  My  own  indi- 
vidual preference  is  for  individual  relations  between  the  employer  and  individual 
workmen. 

Q.  You  have  an  organization  of  the  contractors,  have  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  should  you  not  recognize  the  organization  or  employed? — A.  We  do. 
I  say  very  frankly  that  I  do  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  contractors'  council 
because  I  enjoy  them.  It  is  a  great  demand  on  my  time  when  I  have  to  devote 
my  evenings  also,  as  I  often  do. 

Q.  You  believe  that  your  organization  of  the  contractors'  council  is  a  great 
benefit  in  the  way  of  concerted  action? — ^A.  Simply  to  combat  the  concert  of 
action  by  the  other  parties. 

Q.  You  find  a  benefit  from  that  concert  of  action,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  fact  that  the  other  organizations  find  a  benefit  from  con- 
cert of  action  also? — ^A.  I  do  not  question  it.  -  ^^ -         o" 
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Q.  Tonr  association  is  a  voluntary  association— it  is  not  incorporated?-^A.  It 
is  not. 

Q.  Yon  intend  to  have  it  incoi^^rated?— A.  We  may.  We  intend  to  consult 
our  attorney  on  that  point. 

§.  At  present  it  is  a  voluntary  association? — A.  Yes. 
.  Now,  have  you  any  regulations  that  require  certain  action  by  the  members 
er  certain  conditions  under  penalty  of  fine?— A.  No.    We  have  never  in  our 
contractors*  council  expelled  anybody,  fined  anybody,  nor  have  we  in  the  associa- 
tion in  our  own  individual  trade. 

Q.  Have  you  any  regulations  providing  for  such  action? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  old  is  your  council?— A.  About  2  years. 

Cj.  What  induced  it?— A.  It  was  formed  solely  to  unite  against  the  combination 
of  the  trade  union. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  You  spoke  of  some  new  unions  that  were  formed. 
These  new  unions  were  formed  out  of  men  who  had  formerly  been  members  of 
the  established  trade  unions?— A.  Yes? 

Q.  These  new  unions  were  formed  by  the  encouragement  of  the  employers?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  these  new  unions  recognized  among  the  established  trade  unions  as  bona 
fide?— A.  I  think  the  old  unions  which  belong  to  ^e  Building  Trades  Council 
would  not  recognize  them.    They  consider  them  as  not  being  union  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  charters  from  any  recognized  State  or 
national  trade  union?— A.  The  only  charters  that  I  know  of  tneir  having  are  from 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

J|.  That  is.  of  incorporation? — A.  Yes. 
|.  Then  tney  woula  be  regarded  by  the  ordinary  run  of  trade  unions  as  non-. 
on  men. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  picketing  and  that  there  had  been  no  decisions  of  the  courts 
touching  upon  that  point?— A.  No  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Q.  But  there  have  been  decisions  of  the  courts  upon  that  (lueetion?- A.  Oh, 
yes.    It  has  been  passed  ujpon  by  two  or  three  supreme  courts  in  other  States. 

Q.  And  they  have,  within  proper  bounds,  justified  the  employment  of  pickets? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  decision  in  any  supreme  court  in  any  State  of  the  United 
States  that  has  justified  the  employment  of  any  pickets. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  decisions  of  any  courts  tnat  have  justified  them?— A.  I  am 
tallong  about  courts  of  last  resort. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  lower  court  has  given  a  decision  in  favor 
of  picketmg  and  where  that  decision  has  been  appealed  to  a  higher  court?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  decision  still  pending?— A.  No.  In  every  case  the  court  of  last  resort 
decided  that  any  picketing  was  unlawful. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  long  has  this  strike  been  in  existence?— A.  Just 
about  one  year.    It  began  on  the  15th  of  February,  1900. 

Q.  How  many  workingmen  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  that 
strike,  both  in  the  building  trades  and  in  the  manufacture  of  buildmg  material? — 
A.  The  Building  Trades  Council  of  CHiicago  claimed  a  membership  of  20,000  at 
one  time,  but  they  went  back  gradually  and  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say  how 
many  have  been  out  on  an  average  in  the  year.  I  suppose  a  quarter  of  tnem — 
about  that. 

().  Have  any  industries  left  Ohic€tgo  as  a  result  of  this  strike  since  the  subcom- 
mission  was  there  in  the  spring?- A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  did  not  know  what  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  banks  to  induce  them  to  coerce  the  city  government  into  activity?— A.  I  do 
not  think  any  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  banks.  I  never  heard  of  any. 
My  opinion  is  that  they  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  city  and  it  was  an  entire 
surprise  to  us  and  entirely  unlooked  for.  But  there  are  a  half  a  dozen  banks  right 
there  on  the  same  street  and  within  a  block  of  where  this  rioting  was  taking  place 
for  a  week,  and  I  should  not  think  they  would  need  much  other  influence  than 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  this  at  all  as  an  unjustifiable  interference  of  the  money  power 
in  the  affairs  of  the  city  government?— A.  I  regard  it  as  a  very  justifiable  act. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  workingmen  viewed  it?— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  banks  demanded  Mr.  Carroll's  removal  from  the  civil- 
service  commission;  was  he  removed? — ^A.  He  was,  and  Carter  EUtrrison  wrote 
him  a  very  nice  letter  thanking  him  for  his  services  in  the  past  and  sayingthat 
if  the  contractors  would  only  do  as  much  as  he  had  done  in  giving  up  nis  $3,000 
job  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Building  Trades  (Council,  that  matters 
would  perhaps  soon  be  settled.  _^ _   _     r-»- 
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Q.  Mr.  Carroll  was  removed  from  that  commission,  then,  I  take  it,  not  because 
he  nad  not  g^ven  satisfaction  to  the  citv  administration,  but  because  the  banks, 
who  held  the  purse  strings,  demanded  it?— A.  Yes;  that  is  my  understanding 
of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Had  there  not  been  publication  in  one  of  the  Chicago 
newspapers  of  what  they  called  Mr.  Carroll's  criminal  record? — A.  Yes;  that  may 
have  been  What  caused  the  banks  to  take  these  steps  with  regard  to  Mr.  Carroll, 
but  that  was  not  why  Mr.  Carroll  was  removed.  He  was  removed  because  the 
banks  insisted  on  his  removal. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago  courts  in  these  labor  troubles. 
The  attitude  of  those  courts  is  exceptional,  is  it  not,  in  the  matter  of  labor  troubles 
in  the  country  in  the  past  several  years? — A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  atti- 
tude of  other  courts — that  is,  lower  courts,  justice  courts. 

Q.  Have  not  the  great  railroad  corporations  been  able,  particularly  to  get 
injunctions,  to  restrain  workingmen  in  8trikes?~A.  There  were  not  many  injunc- 
tions they  got  that  they  were  not  entitled  to. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  workingmen  of  the  country  generally  believe  that 
they  do  not  get  justice  in  the  courts?— A.  Why,  I  think  tne  labor  leaders  are 
always  talking  about  the  antagonism  of  the  courts  to  organized  labor.  It  seems 
to  me  they  ought  to  antagonize  the  organizations,  the  way  organized  labor  comes 
before  them. 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience  that  courts  that  are  elective  are  more  apt  to  take  sides 
in  their  decisions  with  the  labor  side  of  the  question  than  they  are  with  the  capi- 
tal Bide  of  the  question? — A.  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  elective  system  or  the  appointive  system  for  the 
jnmciary?— A.  I  am  particularly  in  favor  of  a  long  tenure  of  office.  I  think  it 
does  not  matter  so  much  how  a  man  gets  there,  provided  that  he  knows  that  once 
he  is  there  he  does  not  have  to  ask  for  reelection  again  in  a  few  years.  Of  course, 
all  we  want  is  a  judge  that  will  administer  the  laws  impartially.  We  want  a 
judge  who  will  not  be  subject  to  influence  either  by  the  money  power  or  by  the 
power  of  the  large  organizations  of  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  further  away  the  judge  gets  from  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  i)eople  the  more  apt  he  is  to  be  an  impartial  judge;  is  that  your  idea? — 
A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  you  believe  is  going  to  be  the  future  attitude  of 
employers  or  capital  towards  organized  labor?— A.  Why,  it  ought  to  be— I  do 
not  know  that  it  will  be — that  they  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  the  men 
organize  as  much  as  they  choose,  provided  they  respect  the  rights  of  the  non- 
union man  who  does  not  want  to  join  their  organization,  and  respect  the  rights 
of  the  employer  who  prefers  to  employ  somebody  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
orKanization. 

Q.  Do  you  look  for  a  complete  organization  of  the  employers  of  labor?— A.  I 
can  not  say  that  I  do.  Interests  are  so  varied  and  so  diverse  that  it  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  procure  unity  of  action  amongst  a  lot  of  employers;  it  requires  a 
great  deal  to  do  that. 

Q.  Being  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Building  Contractors*  Council,  would  you 
like  to  see  all  the  building  contractors  of  Chicago  members  of  the  council? — A.  I 
do  not  know.  I  am  perhaps  in  favor  of  no  organization  of  either  kind,  or,  at  least, 
none  but  what  will  allow  all  people  to  conduct  business,  and  workmen  to  work, 
who  do  not  belong  to  any  organization.    That  is  my  own  individual  preference. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  see  all  men  free  to  do  as  they  please  inside  the  law, 
irre8X>ective  of  organization  on  either  side,  and  yet  you  belong  to  one  organiza- 
tion?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  is  almost  necessary  for  workingmen  to  become 
members  of  labor  organizations? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  at  all  necessary  in 
building  industries.  Any  man  can  become  an  employer  in  almost  any  building 
trade  with  a  very  little  capital,  providing  he  has  the  credit  of  being  a  sensible 
man  and  a  good  mechanic.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  unions  in  the 
building  traiaes. 

Q.  Do  the  union  men  of  Chicago  get  better  wages  and  work  shorter  hours  than 
they  did  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago  when  there  was  comparatively  little 
organization  among  them? — A.  They  get  shorter  hours,  but  I  can  not  believe  that 
they  make  any  more  money  per  year  on  account  of  the  organizations  than  they 
would  without  them.    They  may  get  higher  wages  per  hour. 

(}.  You  are  pretty  familiar  with  this  ag[reement  that  you  submitted  to  the  com- 
mission, are  you  not?  [See  agreement  in  Appendix,  psge  503.]  You  look  upon 
that  as  a  rather  drastic  agreement  which  was  calculated  to  emasculate  the  powers 
of  the  labor  unions? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not.  ^  t 
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Q.  Why,  then,  would  you  shut  out  all  oatside  influences  except  those  of  the  men 
who  are  members  of  the  immediate  local  union? — A.  If  we  make  a  contract  with 
anybody,  we  like  to  know  that  we  are  making  it  with  a  man  who  has  the  power 
to  carry  it  out.  We  do  not  want  to  make  a  contract  with  a  union  and  then  have 
some  other  body,  standing  on  one  side,  which  is  not  a  party  to  the  contract  reserve 
the  right  to  annul  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  in  society  generally  the  injury  of  one  is  the  concern 
of  all? — ^A.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  followed  that  very  much. 

Q.  Tou  do  not  believe  in  that?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  follow  that  very 
much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillifs.)  Do  you  think  that  labor  has  properly  shared  in  the 
development  of  the  wealth  and  growth  of  the  country?  Do  you  think  their  wages 
have  kept  advancing  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wealth  that  has  been  accu- 
mulated in  the  last  vO  years? — A.  Yes,  I  think  they  have.  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
an  expert  on  it  except  in  the  building  trades. 

Q.  Ton  said  a  short  time  ago  that  the  wages  were  not  much  in  advance  of  what 
they  were  80  years  ago?— A.  Well,  no.  What  I  said  was  I  did  not  think  they  had 
been  advanced  by  their  organization. 

Q.  Do  jrou  think  labor  would  get  as  good  wages  if  not  organized  as  it  does  in 
its  organized  form? — A.  I  think  they  would  in  the  building  trades— that  is,  for  the 
year,  I  mean.  I  do  not  mean  the  months  or  hours,  and  the  opportunities  for 
working  8  days  in  the  week,  perhaps. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  assert  that  in  the  rolling-mill  business  and 
manufacturing  business  generally  labor  would  get  the  wages  it  does,  if  it  was 
not  orflnnizedr— -A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  business. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  not  an  analogy  between  their  business  and 
yours?— A.  There  is  a  great  difference;  there  may  oe  an  analogy.  The  difference 
IS  that  in  theirs  a  great  deal  of  capital  has  to  be  invested  before  anybody  can 
start;  in  ours  a  man  can  start  almost  without  any  capital. 

(^  WTiat  protection  to  labor  is  it  where  a  man  can  start  without  any  capital?— 
A.  Protection  for  what? 

Q.  For  his  wages. — ^A.  The  same  protection  there  is  to  anybody  else. 

Q.  Is  there  any  protection  for  his  wages  when  a  man  has  not  capital  sufficient 
to  do  his  business?— A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  workman  has  to  take  that  risk?— A.  People  who  trust  anybody 
who  is  irresponsible  have  to  take  that  risk.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  that  under 
the  law  of  tne  State  of  Dlinois  a  laborer  suing  for  wages  and  maintaining  his  suit 
is  entitled  to  reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs,  which  does  not  apply  to  any- 
body else. 

Q.  Do  they  not  also  have  a  law  making  wages  a  first  lien  on  the  property?— A. 
I  think  there  is  such  a  law. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  those  laws  were  put  on  the  statute  books  of  your  State 
through  the  influence  of  labor  organizations?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  main  such  laws  favorable  to  labor  in 
the  different  states  have  been  put  on  the  statute  books  as  a  result  of  the  power  of 
labor  organizations?- A.  I  think  they  may  be. 

Q.  You  admit  that  those  laws  are  good  laws  to  protect  the  rights  of  labor? — ^A. 
Some  of  the  laws  are  good  laws. 

Q.  Take  the  one  we  cited:  Is  not  the  law  for  the  mechanics*  lien  a  fair  and  just 
law? — A.  Well,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  about  it.  I  have  heard  a  good  many 
arguments  on  both  sides.  For  instance,  we  are  entitled  under  the  law  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  a  lien  for  the  material  furnished  in  the  building. 

Q.  If  an  opportunity  comes  to  use  that  law  it  may  be  a  ^ood  law? — ^A.  It  may 
be  a  good  law.  But  on  the  ouestion  of  justice,  I  hardly  thmk  that  the  man  that 
furnishes  material  or  labor  for  a  building  should  have  a  different  kind  of  a  law 
from  the  man  who  furnishes  dry  goods  and  groceries. 

Q.  Is  it  not  on  the  general  proposition  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  protect  the 
weaker  member  of  society? — A.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  You  spoke  about  a  union  outside  of  the  trade  union. 
Is  that  what  is  called  the  industrial  union  sometimes,  that  is  incorporated? — ^A. 
There  was  an  Industrial  union  formed.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  it  here, 
so  I  could  not  have  referred  to  it.  It  gradually  went  to  pieces,  and  what  was  left 
of  it  joined  the  old  Building  Trades  Council.  The  independent  unions  I  spoke  of 
were  unions  in  special  trades,  the  carpenters  and  the  hoisting  engineers  and  the 
plumbers,  which  wero  formed  bv  men  who  were  dissatisfied  witn  the  action  of 
the  Building  Trades  Council,  and  as  their  union  would  not  withdraw  they  with- 
drew from  uieir  union. 
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Q.  The  Indnstrial  union,  then,  is  not  cutting  any  figure  at  the  present  time?— 
A.  I^o;  it  has  lost  most  of  its  members,  and  what  was  left  went  to  the  Building 
Trades  Council. 

Q.  The  unions  you  speak  of  are  formed  on  trade  lines? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  incorporated,  as  I  understand?— A.  A  good  many  of  them  are  incorpo- 
rated— some  of  them. 

O.  It  is  local  to  your  State,  is  it? — A.  Local  entirely.  There  is  no  national 
affiliation. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  first  clause  of  the 
principles  enumerated  in  the  agreement  you  submit  [see  appendix] : 

[Reading:!  '*  There  ^  hall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall 
perform  durmg  his  working-day.'*  Is  not  that  rather  a  drastic  rule  in  a  contract 
of  this  kind,  ir  they  expect  wofkingmen  to  accede  to  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  objection  that  has  been  made  to  that  particular  clause  where  we  have 
offered  it  to  the  unions. 

Q.  You  know  it  was  testified  in  Chicago  that  some  contractors  were  in  the 
habit A.  (Interrupting.)  I  do  not  doubt  it  was. 

Q.  Of  working  the  men  to  death,  putting  the  youngest  and  ablest  workers  in 
the  lead  and  insisting  on  everybody  else  coming  up  te  them.  Now,  ought  not  the 
worMnnnen  to  have  some  voice  in  a  matter  of  that  kind,  to  see  that  thejr  shall 
not  be  driven  in  such  a  way  as  that?— A.  I  think  they  would  have  a  voice  if  they 
would.  They  would  stop  working  for  anybody  that  tried  to  get  two  days'  work 
in  one.  But  I  tlunk  the  unions  have  seen  so  much  of  the  harm  of  the  limitation 
of  work  that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  it  this  way,  and  they  have  made 
no  objection  to  that  pai*t  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F^rquhar.)  The  witness  has  used  the  word  **  union"  very  fre- 
quentlv.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  these  new  associations  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois  that  use  the  word  *' union"  at  all? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  use  the  word  **  union  "  or  not. 

Q.  You  call  them  '*new  unions"  in  your  testimony.  Now,  is  there  really  one 
of  those  organized  and  called  a  union  at  all  in  its  title?  Are  they  not  called  asso- 
ciations?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  called. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Mr.  Miller,  have  you  anything  to  state  that  you  have 
not  covered,  on  any  line  at  all? — A.  Nothing  that  I  think  of,  except  to  say  that  I 
think  the  whole  thing  will  have  to  be  fought  out  in  the  courts  before  we  ever  get 
final  peace  and  satisfaction. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

EXHIBIT  ATTACHED  TO  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  A.  MILLER. 

The  following  agreement  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Miller  as  an  example  of  the 
form  of  a|preement  demanded  from  tho  unions  of  their  employees  by  members  of 
the  Buildmg  Contractors'  Council  of  Chicago : 

Agreement  and  toorkina  rules  entered  into  between  the  Chicago  Masons  and  Build- 
ers' Association  and  the  United  Order  of  American  Bricklayers  and  Stone 
Masons^  Union  of  Chicago  ^  No, ;?/,  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons^  International 
Union, 

[June  27, 1900,  to  April  1,  1908.] 

This  agreement,  made  this  27th  day  of  June,  1900,  by  and  between  the  Chicago  Masona  and  Bullden* 
Association,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  United  Order  of  American  Bricklayers  and  Stone  MasoiiS* 
No.  21,  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Mason's  International  Union,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  strikes  and  lockouts  and  facilitating  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  grievances 
and  disputes  which  may  from  time  to  time  arise  between  the  employer  and  mechanics  in  the  mason 
trade,  witnesseth: 

That  both  parties  to  this  agreement  hereby  covenant  and  agree  that  they  will  not  tolerate  nor 
recognize  any  right  of  any  other  association,  union,  council,  or  body  of  men  not  direct  parties  to 
this  agreement  to  order  a  strike  or  lockout,  or  otherwise  interfere  or  dictate,  and  that  work  can  be 
stopped  only  by  an  order  signed  jnintlv  by  the  presidents  of  the  association  and  union,  parties  hereto, 
or  the  joint-arbitration  board  elected  in  accordance  with  this  agreement;  and  that  they  will  compel 
their  members  to  comply  with  the  arbitration  agreement  and  working  rules,  as  Jointly  agreed  upon 
and  adopted;  and  that  where  a  member  or  members  affiliated  with  either  of  the  two  parties  to  this 
agreement  reftise  to  do  so  they  shall  be  suspended  from  membership  in  the  association  or  union  to 
which  they  belong. 

In  conformity  with  the  following  principles,  adopted  by  the  Building  Contractors'  Council  under 
date  of  April  24, 1900,  both  parties  hereto  this  day  hereby  adopt  said  principle  as  an  absolute  basis  for 
theirjoint  working  niles  and  to  govern  the  actions  of  the  joint  arbitration  board,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
YidedTfor.  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  April  1, 1903. 

NoUmitation  of  tpork.— There  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform 
during  his  worlcing  day.  (Explanation:  This  means  that  men  employed  in  the  different  lines  of 
work  shall  each  do  a  fair  and  honest  day's  work.) 
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HEARINGS    BEFORE   THE    INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION. 


V9€  of  machinery.— There  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery  or  tools.  (Explanation: 
This  means  that  all  tools  or  machinery  of  whatsoever  kind  mav  be  used  in  all  trades  or  in  the  manu- 
facture of  any  material  enteringr  into  the  construction  of  buildings.) 

Uttrestricted  use ^ material.— There  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  any  manufactured  material, 
except  prison-made.  (Explanation:  This  means  that  any  material  may  be  used,  no  matter  where  or 
by  wnom  it  is  made,  except  prison-made.) 

No  interference  with  uwAwioi.— No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  workmen  during 
working  hours.  (Explanation:  This  means  that  no  person  shall  have  the  right  to  give  orders  to  the 
men  during  working  nours  on  the  building  except  the  employer  or  his  representative.) 

Apprentices.— The  use  of  apprentices  shall  not  be  prohibited.  (Explanation:  This  means  that  in 
each  trade  a  fair  agreement  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  shall  be  entered  into,  it  being  understood 
that  apprentices  shall  not  be  subject  to  union  rules,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  control  of  the 
employer.) 

Foreman.— The  foreman  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  employer.  (Explanation:  This  means  that  the 
foreman  shall  not  be  subject  to  union  rules  while  acting  as  foreman,  and  that  no  fine  shall  be  entered 
against  him  by  any  union,  for  any  cause  whatever,  while  acting  in  such  capacity:  it  being  understood 
that  a  foreman  shall  be  a  competent  mechanic  in  his  trade,  and  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  Joint 
arbitration  board.) 

Right  to  work.—K\\  workmen  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  whomsoever  they  see  fit.  (Explanation: 
This  means  that  a  man  can  work  for  any  employer  who  will  rive  him  work  in  his  trade,  it  being 
understood  that  he  shall  demand  and  receive  the  wages  agreed  upon  by  the  Joint  arbitration  board, 
in  his  tra^e,  under  all  circumstances.) 

RigM  to  croptoy.— Employers  are  at  liberty  to  employ  and  discharge  whomsoever  they  see  fit.  ( Expla- 
nation: This  means  that  the  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  union  or  nonunion  men,  but  all 
men  shall  receive  the  full  wages  agreed  upon  in  their  trade,  ana  that  any  employer  may  employ  or 
discharge  any  man  he  sees  fit,  without  interference  by  any  union.} 

^r&tfro/irmooard.— Both  parties  hereto  agree  that  they  will  at  their  annual  election  of  each  year 
elect  an  arbitration  committee  to  serve  for  1  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
In  case  of  death,  expulsion,  removal,  or  disqualification  of  a  member  or  members  of  the  arbitration 
committee,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  association  or  union  at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

Number  oj members.-The  arbitration  committee  for  each  of  the  2  parties  hereto  shall  consist  of  5 
members,  and  they  shall  meet  not  later  than  the  fourth  Thursday  of  January,  each  year  in  Joint 
session,  when  they  shall  organize  a  Jointarbitration  board  by  electing  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  umpire.  , 

QualiJIcations  of  arbitration  board.— Ho  member  who  is  not  actively  engaged  In  the  mason  trade,  or 
occupies  any  other  oflice  In  his  association  or  union  except  the  of&'ce  of  president,  or  holds  a  public 
office,  either  elective  or  appointive,  under  the  municipal,  county.  State,  or  National  Governments, 
shall  be  eligible  to  act  as  the  representative  in  this  trade  joint  arbitration  board;  and  any  member 
shall  become  disqualified  to  act  as  member  of  this  trade  Joint  arbitration  board  and  crease  to  be  a 
member  thereof  immediately  upon  his  election  or  appointment  to  any  other  office  in  his  association 
or  union,  or  to  any  public  office  or  employment. 

Umpire.— An  umpire  shall  be  selected  who  is  In  nowise  affiliated  or  identified  with  the  building 
industry,  and  who  is  not  an  employee  nor  an  employer  of  labor  nor  an  incumbent  of  a  politlciu 
elective  office. 

Power  of  booxd.— The  Joint  arbitration  board  shall  have  full  power  to  enforce  this  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  parties  hereto,  and  to  make  and  enforce  all  working  rules  governing  both 
parties.    No  strikes  or  lockouts  shall  be  resorted  to,  pending  the  decision  of  the  Joint  arbitration 

Time  of  meeting.— The  Joint  arbitration  board  shall  meet  to  transact  routine  business  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  each  month,  but  special  meetings  may  be  called  on  3  days'  notice  by  the  president  upon 
application  of  three  members. 

Rules  for  procedure.— Vf  hen  a  dispute  or  grievance  arises  between  a  Journeyman  and  his  employer 
(parties  hereto),  or  an  apprentice  and  his  employer,  the  question  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  in  wri- 
ting to  the  presldentsof  the  two  organizations,  and  upon  their  failure  to  agree  and  settle  it,  or  if  one  party 
to  the  dispute  Is  dissatisfied  with  their  decision,  it  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  arbitration 
board  at  their  next  regular  meeting.  They  shall  hear  the  evidence  and  decide  In  accordance  there- 
with. All  verdicts  shall  be  decided  by  majority  vote,  by  secret  ballot,  be  rendered  in  writing,  and 
be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

If  the  Joint  arbitration  board  is  unable  to  agree,  the  umpire  shall  be  requested  to  sit  with  them,  and 
after  he  has  heard  the  evidence,  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

Power  to  summon  menibers.— The  Joint  arbitration  board  has  the  right  to  summon  any  member  or 
members  affiliated  with  either  party  hereto  against  whom  complaint  is  lodged  for  breaking  this  Joint 
arbitration  agreement  oi  working  rules,  and  also  appear  as  witnesses.  The  summons  shall  oe  handed 
to  the  president  of  the  association  or  union  to  which  the  member  belongs,  and  he  shall  cause  the 
member  or  members  to  be  notified  to  appear  before  the  joint  board  on  date  set.  Failure  to  appear 
when  notified,  except  (In  the  opinion  of  the  board)  valid  excuse  is  given,  shall  subject  a  memoer  to 
a  fine  of  $25  for  the  first  default,  $50  for  the  second,  and  suspension  for  the  third. 

.Satory.— The  salary  of  a  representative  on  the  joint  arbitration  board  shall  be  paid  by  the  associa- 
tion or  union  he  represents. 

Stopping  of  twrJfe.— No  member  or  members  affiliated  with  the  second  party  shall  leave  hla  work 
because  nonunion  men  In  some  other  line  of  work  or  trade  are  employed  on  the  building  or  Job,  or 
beeau.se  nonunion  men  in  any  line  or  trade  are  employed  on  any  other  building  or  Job,  or  stop  or 
cause  to  be  stopped  any  work  under  constnietion  for  any  member  or  members  affiliated  with  the  first 
party,  except  upon  written  order  signed  by  thepresidents  of  the  association  and  union  (parties  hereto) 
or  the  joint  arbitration  board  under  penalty  of— 

Penalties.— X  fine  of  not  less  than  25  nor  more  than  100  dollars.  Any  member  or  members  affiliated 
with  either  of  the  2  parties  hereto  violating  any  part  of  this  agfeement  or  the  working  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  joint  arbitration  board  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  10  to  200  dollars,  which  fine 
shall  be  collected  by  the  president  of  the  association  or  union  to  which  the  offending  member  or 
members  belong,  and  by  him  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Joint  arbitration  board  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  dale  of  the  levying  of  the  fine. 

Collection  of  penalties  and  suspensions.— It  the  fine  is  not  paid  by  the  offender  or  offendere.  it  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  association  or  union  of  which  the  ofiender  or  offenders  were  members 
at  the  time  the  fine  was  levied  against  him  or  them,  and  within  60  days  from  date  of  levying  same, 
or  in  lieu  thereof  the  association  or  union  to  which  he  or  they  belong  shall  suspend  the  offender  or 
offenders  and  officially  certify  such  suspension  to  the  joint  arbitration  board  within  60  days  from 
the  time  of  fining;  and  the  Joint  arbitration  board  shall  cause  the  suspension  decree  to  be  read  by  the 
presidents  of  both  the  association  and  union  at  their  next  regular  meetings  and  then  post  said  decree 
for  60  days  in  the  meeting  rooms  of  the  association  and  union.  No  one  who  has  been  suspended 
from  membership  in  the  association  or  union  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  abide  by  the  decisloa  of  the 
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joint  arbitration  board  can  be  again  admitted  to  membenthip  except  by  paying  his  fine  or  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

DMsUm  o/ fines.— AM  fines  assessed  by  the  joint  arbitration  board  and  collected  during  the  year 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  parties  hereto  by  the  joint  arbitration  board  at  the  last 
regular  meeting  in  December. 

Quorum.Sevcn  members  present  shall  constitute  a  quorum  in  the  Joint  arbitration  board,  but  the 
chairman  of  each  of  the  2  arbitration  committees  shall  have  the  right  to  cast  the  vote  in  the  joint 
arbitration  board  for  any  absent  member  of  his  committee. 

iSteward.— The  steward  stiall  represent  the  Journeymen.  He  shall  be  elected  by  and  from  among 
the  men  in  his  trade  worlcing  on  the  same  building,  and  shall,  while  acting  as  steward,  be  subject 
only  to  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  joint  arbitration  board.  No  salary  shall  be  paid  to  a  journey- 
man for  acting  as  steward.  He  shall  not  leave  bis  work  nor  interfere  with  workmen  during  working 
hoars.    He  shall  always,  while  at  work,  carrv  a  copy  of  the  working  rules  with  him. 

The  presidents  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  jobs  during  working  hours  to  interview  the  contractor, 
steward,  or  men,  at  work,  but  they  shall  in  no  way  hinder  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Number  of  apprenUces.—EsLch  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  teach  his  trade  to  apprentices,  but  no 
contractor  or  firm  shall  take  more  than  1  new  apprentice  each  year,  and  they  shall  serve  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years,  as  prescribed  in  the  apprentice  rules  attached  hereto,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration. 

Workinp  Aour«.— Eight  nours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  except  on  Saturdays  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  when  work  may  stop  at  12  o'clock  noon,  with  4  hours'  pay  for  that  day. 

Night  icorl^— Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  night's  work,  which  shall  commence  at  7  p.  m.  when 
2  gangs  are  employed  only,  but  when  8  gangs  arc  employed  1  nhift  may  follow  the  other  imme- 
diately, and  in  that  way  work  may  be  conanuous. 

Overtime. — ^Time  and  one-half  to  be  paid  for  overtime.  Work  done  between  the  hours  of  5  p.  m. 
and  8  a.  m.,  and  also  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  shall  be  paid 
for  as  overtime  when  only  one  shift  of  men  are  employed  on  the  job. 

No  contractor  shall  work  his  men  overtime  except  in  case  of  actual  necessity,  the  contractor  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  necessity,  and  for  such  overtime  tune  and  one-half  shall  be  paid. 

Double  time. — Double  time  to  be  paid  for  work  on  Sundays  throyghout  the  year,  and  also  for  work 
done  on  the  following  4  holidays  (or  days  celebrated  as  such):  Decoration  Day.  Fourth  of  July, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day.  Where  work  is  carried  on  with  2  or  3  shifts  of  men,  working 
8  hours  each,  then  only  single  time  shall  be  paid  for  both  night  and  day  work  during  week  days, 
and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  the  above-mentioned  holidays.    No  work  shall  be  done  on  Labor 

Work  done  between  the  hours  of  12  o'clock  Saturday  night  to  12  o'clock  Sunday  night  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  Sunday  work  and  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time.  This  applies  also  to  the  four  holi- 
days before  mentioned. 

Wages.— The  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  bricklayers  and  stone  masons  shall  be  60  cents  per 
hour,  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

Hereafter  when  more  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  paid,  no  employer  shall  make  a  reduction 
In  the  wages  of  a  bricklayer  or  stone  mason  without  giving  said  man  or  men  due  notice  previous  to 
making  said  reduction. 

Pay  day.— It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  journeymen  shall  be  paid  once  every  2  weeks  and  not  later 
than  TuMay,  except  when  a  contractor's  work  is  widely  scattered,  when  he  will  be  allowed  Wednes- 
day to  complete  paying  his  men.  When  a  journeyman  is  discharf^ed  he  shall  be  paid  in  full,  and  also 
when  he  is  laid  ofl,  if  he  demands  it,  except  when  the  lay-off  is  caused  by  bad  weather  or  story-high. 
When  a  journeyman  quits  work  of  his  own  accord  he  shall  receive  his  pay  on  the  next  regular 
payday. 

Time  checks.— Time  checks,  payable  at  the  office  of  the  employer,  shall  be  considered  valid,  provided 
the  journeyman  be  allowed  a  half  hour's  extra  time  for  each  mile  he  has  to  travel  to  get  to  the  office. 
If  he  is  not  paid  promptly  upon  his  arrival  at  the  office,  and  if  he  shall  remain  there  during  working 
hours  until  he  is  paid,  he  shall  be  paid  the  regular  wages  for  such  waiting  time. 

No  by-laws  or  rules  conflicting  with  this  arbitration  agreement  or  working  rules  agreed  upon  shall 
be  passed  or  enforced  by  either  party  hereto  against  any  of  its  affiliated  members. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  by  the  joint  arbitration  board  that  the  fullest  leniency  be  extended 
to  members  of  both  association  and  union  for  violations  of  rules  during  the  lockout  or  strike. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  this  agreement  shall  be  in  force  between  the  parties  hereto 
until  April  1, 1908. 

This  agreement  shall  only  become  operative  when  the  union  withdraws  permanently  from  the 
Building  Trades  Council  and  agrees  not  to  become  affiliated  with  any  organizanon  of  a  like  character 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

Apprentice  rules.— Apprentices  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint  arbitration  board,  which 
has  the  authority  to  control  them  and  protect  their  interests  subject  to  approved  indentures  entered 
into  with  their  employers  and  the  rules  adopted  by  the  joint  board. 


The  applicant  for  apprenticeship  shall  be  under  18  years  of  age 

The  contractor  taking  an  apprentice  shall  engage  to  keep  hlni 

in  each  year  and  see  that  during  the  remaining  3  months  oi  the  year  the  apprentice  attends  school. 


The  first  2  years  the  apprentice  shall  attend  a  public  school  during  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  and  a  cernncateof  attendance  from  the  principal  of  any  public  school  in  Cook  County  wUl 
be  accepted  by  the  joint  arbitration  board  as  a  compliance  with  this  requirement.  Three  months 
of  the  last  year  he  snail  attend  a  technical  school  acceptable  to  the  joint  board,  and  a  certificate  that 
he  has  done  so  will  be  required  before  he  i«  allowed  to  work  during  the  coming  year. 

A  contractor  taking  an  apprentice  f<hall  keep  him  steadily  at  work,  or  failing  to  do  so  shall  pay 
him  the  same  as  though  he  had  worked  for  him.  In  case  an  apprentice  at  the  end  of  his  term  for 
some  cause  is  not  a  proficient  workman,  he  may  be  required  to  serve  another  year  if  the  joint  board, 
after  a  thorough  investigation,  so  decides. 

A  contractor  entitled  to  an  apprentice  may  take  one  on  trial  for  2  weeks,  provided  the  applicant 
holds  a  permit  from  the  joint  board,  and  if  after  trial  the  boy  is  unsatisfactory  he  need  not  enter  Into 
indentures,  but  shall  pay  the  boy  $i5  per  week  for  the  2  weeks.  No  boy  will  be  allowed  a  trial  with 
more  than  2  contractors. 

The  minimum  wages  of  an  apprentice  shall  be  not  less  than  t260  for  the  first  year,  8300  for  the  sec- 
ond year,  1350  for  the  third  year,  and  $400  for  the  fourth  year,  payable  semimonthly 

The  issuing  of  permits  for  an  apprentice  to  work  for  another  contractor  when  the  one  to  whom  he 
is  indentured  has  no  work  shall  he  left  for  decision  to  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

All  apprentices  indentured  to  members  of  the  C.  M.  and  B.  A.  shall  report  to  the  joint  arbitration 
board  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October  to  receive  their  new  quarterly 
cards.    Any  apprentice  not  carrying  the  proper  quarterly  card  will  not  be  permitted  to  work. 
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WASHiNaTON,  February  12,  1901. 

TS8TIM0HY  OF  PEOF.  GRAHAM  TATLOE, 

Professor  in  Chicago  TheoHogiccd  Seminary  and  President  Chicago  Commons. 

The  commission  met  at  12.25  p.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Prof. 
Graham  Taylor  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  ana,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  yonr  name  and  post-ofiftce  address. — A.  Gra- 
ham Taylor,  140  North  Union  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  professor  in  the  Chic^o  University? — A.  No;  I  api  a  professor  in 
the  Sociological  Department  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  81  Ashland 
boulevard. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  special  study  of  sociological  conditions  in  Chicago  and 
particularly  concerning  the  labor  classes  and  the  building  trade  strikes  in  tne  last 
year  or  two?— A.  Yes;  I  have  for  8  years  done  so,  and  in  order  to  do  so  have  lived 
among  the  industrial  classes  in  what  is  called  the  Chicago  Commons,  which  is  one 
of  the  **  social  settlements'*  of  the  city,  making  my  home  there  for  these  6  years 
with  mv  family  and  a  group  of  20  otner  i)eople  who  have  established  this  neigh- 
borhooa  center. 

Q.  Will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  the  commission  informa- 
tion concerning  your  studies? — A.  I  should  lixe,  if  the  commission  is  agreeable, 
to  speak  first  of  the  eflPect  of  the  proi)08ed  agreement  between  the  carpenter  con- 
tractors and  the  carpenter  unions,  if  ratified  by  a  referendum  vote  of  the  unions, 
on  the  building  trades  lockout.^  That  is  the  latest  phase  of  the  struggle  and  is 
likely  to  be  the  final  phase;  and  I  brought  with  me  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
agreement  provided  for  me  by  the  officials,  which  I  will  submit  in  evidence. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement  [afterward  adopted]  submitted  by  the 
witness: 

This  agreement,  made  this  sevmith  day  of  February.  1901,  bv  and  between  the  Carpenten  and 
Bnilderr  Association  of  Chicago,  and  the  Master  Carpenters'  Association  of  Chicago  (employers), 
parties  of  the  first  part,  dnd  the  Carpenters'  Executive  Council,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  the  pur- 

Ei  of  preventing  strikes  and  lockouts  and  facilitating  a  peaceml  adjustment  of  alt  grievances  and 
utes  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  arise  between  the  employer  and  mechanics  in  the  carpenter 

II.  No  ouMde  irUerffrfnec—yfitneeseth  that  all  the  parties  to  this  agreement  hereby  covenant  and 
agree  that  they  will  not  tolerate  nor  recognize  any  right  of  any  other  association,  union,  council,  or 
body  of  men,  not  directlv  parties  hereto,  to  interfere  in  anv  way  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  that  thev  will  use  all  lawful  means  to  compel  their  members  to  comply  with  the  arbitra- 
tion agreement  and  working  rules  as  jointly  agreed  upon  and  adopted. 

III.  Principles  upon  which  this  agrfement  is  based.-^Kvi  the  parties  hereto  this  day  hereby  adopt  the 
following  principles  as  an  absolute  ba^iis  for  their  ioint  working  rules,  and  to  govern  the  acuon  of 
the  Joint  arbitration  board  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

1.  That  there  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform  during  his  work- 
ing day. 

2.  That  there  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery  or  tools. 

8.  That  there  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  any  manufactured  material,  except  prison*made. 

4.  That  no  person  shall  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  workmen  during  working  hours. 

5.  That  the  use  of  apprentices  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

6.  That  the  foreman  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  employer. 

7.  That  all  workmen  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  whomsoever  they  see  fit 

8.  That  all  employers  are  at  liberty  to  employ  and  discharge  whomsoever  they  see  fit 

IV.  J3bur«.~Elight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  work  shall  stop 
at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  with  four  hours'  pay  for  the  day. 

V.  Overtime.— Time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for  overtime.  Work  done  between  the  hours  of  5 
p.  m.  and  8  a.  m.  shall  be  paid  for  as  overtime  when  only  one  shift  of  men  are  employed  on  the  job. 

VI.  Htdidays.—DoxihXQ  time  shall  be  paid  for  work  done  on  Sundays  throughout  the  year  and  on 
Saturdav  afternoons,  also  for  work  done  on  the  following  five  holidays  (or  days  celebrated  as  such): 
Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day,  and  New  Year's  Day.  Sunday 
and  holiday  time  to  cover  any  time  during  the  24  hours  of  the  said  calendar  days. 

VII.  Extra  M</1«.— Where  work  is  carried  on  with  two  or  three  shlfia  of  men,  working  eight  hours 
each,  then.only  single  time  shall  be  paid  for  both  night  and  day  work  during  week  days,  and  double 
time  for  Sundavs  and  the  above-mentioned  holidays.  The  same  men  shall  not  be  worked  on  two 
consecutive  shifts. 

VIII.  Labor  Day.— No  work  shall  be  done  on  Labor  Day  except  by  consent  of  the  two  presidents. 

IX.  Wages.— The  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  until  April  1st,  1902,  shall  be  424f  per  hour,  and 
46<M>er  hour  from  said  date  until  April  1st  1903,  payable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  that  no  member  affiliated  with  the  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  work  for  anyone  for  less  than  this  rate  of  wages  in  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part  to  hire  no  one  in  this  trade  except  to  whom 
he  or  they  shall  pav  the  wages  agreed  upon  by  the  Joint  board  of  arbitration. 

X.  Pay  day.— fi  is  agreed  that  Journeyman  shall  be  paid  every  week,  and  not  later  than  5  p.  m. 
Wednesday. 

XI.  Tlmeandmdhodqf  payment  of  tDc^fes.— The  wages  are  to  be  paid  on  the  work  in  full  up  to  and 
including  the  Saturday  night  preceding  pay  day. 

^This  agreement  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  carpenters'  unipQs. 
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When  a  workman  quits  work  of  hi«  own  accord,  he  shall  receive  his  pay  on  the  next  regular  pay 
day.  When  a  man  is  discharged  or  laid  off,  if  he  so  requests,  he  shall  be  either  paid  in  cash  on  the 
work,  or  given  a  time  check,  with  one  hour  added  for  travelling  time,  which  shall  be  paid  at  once 
upon  presentation  at  the  office  of  employer,  and  if  he  is  not  paid  promptly  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
office,  and  if  he  shall  remain  there  during  working  hours  he  shall  be  paid  the  minimum  wages  for 
such  waiting  time,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted. 

XII.  PiecetDork.—^o  member  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  sublet  or  piece  out  their  carpenter 
work,  neither  shall  any  ioumeyman  who  is  a  member  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  be  permitted  to 
take  piecework  in  any  shape  or  manner  from  any  owner  or  contractor,  whether  he  be  a  member  of 
the  parties  of  the  first  part  or  not. 

XIII  Working  with  nonunion  men. — The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  work  with  carpenters 
except  they  are  affiliated  with  the  Carpenters'  Executive  CouncD,  and  no  member  or  members  affili- 
ated with  the  second  party  shall  leave  nis  work  because  nonunion  men  in  some  other  line  of  work  or 
trade  are  employed  on  the  building  or  Job,  or  because  nonunion  men  in  any  line  or  trade  are  employed 
on  any  other  building  or  iob,  or  stop,  or  cause  to  be  stopped,  any  work  under  construction  for  any 
member  or  members  affiliated  with  the  first  parties,  except  upon  written  order  signed  by  the  presi- 
dents of  the  associations  and  union  (parties  hereto)  or  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

XIV  /brejnan.— 1  he  foreman,  if  a  union  man,  Hnall  not  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  his  union  while 
acting  as  foreman,  and  no  fines  shall  be  entered  against  him  by  his  union  while  acting  in  such  capac- 
ity it  being  understood  that  a  foreman  shall  be  a  competent  mechanic  in  his  trade,  and  be  subject 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Joint  arbitration  board.    There  snail  be  but  one  foreman  on  each  job. 

XV.  Steward. — Whenever  two  or  more  journeymen^  members  of  the  second  party,  are  working 
together,  a  steward  shall  be  selected  by  them  from  their  number  to  represent  them,  who  shall,  while 
acting  aa  steward,  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  joint  arbitration  board.  No  salary  shall 
be  paid  to  a  journeyman  for  acting  as  steward.  He  shall  not  leave  his  work  or  Interfere  with  work- 
men during  working  hours  and  snail  perform  his  duties  as  steward  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his 
duty  to  his  employer. 

He  shall  always,  while  at  work,  carry  a  copy  of  the  working  rules  with  him. 

XVI  Apprentice*.— Esic\\  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  teach  his  trade  to  apprentices,  and  the 
said  apprentices  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years,  as  prescribed  in  the  apprentice 
rules  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  arbitration  board,  and  shall  be  subject  to  control  of  the  said  joint 
arbitration  board.    No  apprentice  shall  be  over  21  years  of  age. 

XVII.  Ari)itraiion. — All  the  parties  hereto  agree  that  any  and  all  disputes  between  any  member  or 
members  of  the  employers'  association  on  the  one  side  and  any  member  or  members  of  the  union 
on  the  other  side,  during  the  life  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided  for,  and  for  that  purpose  all  parties  hereto  agree  that  they  will  at  their  annual 
election  of  each  year  elect  an  arbitration  committee  to  serve  one  year  (except  the  Carpenters'  and 
Builders'  Association,  see  section  8  of  article  6  of  their  constitution)  and  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  qualified.  In  case  of  death,  expulsion,  removal,  or  disoualification  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers on  the  arbitration  committee,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  tne  association  or  union  at  its  next 
regular  meeting. 

The  arbitration  committee  of  each  of  the  three  parties  hereto  shall  consist  as  followi:  Five  mem- 
bers from  the  Carpenters  and  Builders'  Association,  three  from  the  Master  Carpenters'  Association, 
and  eight  from  the  Carpenters'  Executive  Council,  and  they  shall  meet  not  later  than  the  fourth 
Thursday  of  January  each  year  in  joint  session,  when  they  shall  organize  a  joint  arbitration  board 
by  electing  a  president,  secretarj-,  treasurer,  and  umpire. 

The  joint  arbitration  board  shall  have  full  power  to  enforce  this  agreement,  entered  into  between 
the  parties  hereto,  and  to  make  and  enforce  ail  lawful  working  rules  governing  both  parties.  No 
strikes,  lockouts,  or  stoppage  of  work  shall  be  resorted  to  pending  the  decision  of  the  joint  arbitration 
board.  When  a  dispute  or  grievance  arises  between  a  journeyman  and  employer  (parties  hereto)  or 
an  apprentice  and  his  employer,  the  question  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  presidents 
of  the  two  organizations,  and  upon  their  failure  to  agree  and  settle  it.  or  if  one  party  to  the  dispute 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  it  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  joint  arbitration  board  at  tncir 
next  regular  meeting.  If  the  ioint  arbitration  board  is  unable  to  agree  the  umpire  shall  be  requested 
to  sit  with  them,  ana  after  he  nas  heard  the  evidence,  cast  the  deciding  vote.  All  verdicts  shall  be 
decided  by  majority  vote,  by  secret  ballot,  be  rendered  in  writing,  and  be  final  and  binding  on  all  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

XVII  I.  Who  are  dismialifted  to  serve  on  arbitration  committee. — No  member  who  is  not  actively  engaged 
in  the  trade  nor  holds  u  public  office,  either  elective  or  appointive,  under  the  municipal,  county. 
State,  or  National  Government,  shall  be  eligible  to  sit  as  the  representative  in  this  trade  arbitration 
board,  and  any  member  shall  become  disqualified  to  act  as  a  member  of  this  trade  joint  arbitration 
board  and  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof  immediately  upon  his  election  or  appointment  to  any  public 
office  or  emplojrment. 

XIX.  Umpire.—An  umpire  shall  be  selected  who  is  nowise  affiliated  or  identified  with  the  building 
industry,  and  who  is  not  an  employee  or  employer  of  labor,  nor  an  incumbent  of  a  political  office. 

XX.  Meetings.—The  joint  arbitration  board  shall  meet  to  transact  routine  business  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  each  month,  but  special  meetings  shall  be  called  on  three  da>^'  notice  by  the  presidents  of  the 
two  organizations,  or  upon  application  of  three  members  of  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

XXI.  Fines  for  nonattendance  as  vntneM.— The  Joint  arbitration  board  has  the  right  to  summon  any 
member  or  members  affiliated  with  any  of  the  parties  hereto,  against  whom  complaints  are  lodged 
forbreaking  this  agreement  or  working  rules,  and  also  appear  as  witness.  The  summons  shall  be 
handed  to  tne  president  of  the  association  or  union  to  which  the  member  belongs,  and  he  shall  cause 
the  member  or  members  to  be  notified  to  appear  before  the  joint  arbitration  board  on  date  set. 
Failure  to  appear  when  notified,  except  (in  the  opinion  of  the  board)  valid  excuse  is  given,  shall 
subject  a  member  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  ($26)  dollars  for  the  firet  offense,  fifty  ($50)  dollars  for  the 
second,  and  suspension  for  the  third. 

XXII.  Salaries.— The  salary  of  each  representative  on  the  joint  arbitration  board  shall  be  paid  by 
the  association  or  union  he  represents. 

XXIII.  Quorum.— Seven  (7)  members  present  shall  constitute  a  quorum  in  the  joint  arbitration 
board. 

XXIV.  Fines  as  result  o/ arbitration.— Any  memher  or  members  affiliated  with  either  of  the  three 
parties  hereto,  violating  any  part  of  this  agreement  or  working  rules  established  by  the  joint  arbi- 
tration board,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  ten  (810)  to  two  hundred  ($200)  dollars,  which  fine 
shall  be  collected  by  the  president  of  the  association  or  union  to  which  the  offending  member  or 
members  belong,  and  by  him  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  joint  arbitration  board,  not  later  than 
thirty  (30)  days  after  the  date  of  the  levying  of  the  fine. 

If  the  fine  is  not  paid  by  the  offender  or  offenders  it  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  union  of  which  the  offender  or  offenders  were  members  at  the  time  the  fine  was  levied 
against  him  or  them,  and  within  sixty  (60)  days  of  date  of  levying  same;  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  asao- 
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elation  or  union  to  which  he  or  they  belonvea  snail  suspend  the  offender  or  offenders  and  officially 
certify  sach  suspension  to  the  ioint  arbitradon  board  within  sixty  (60)  dava  from  the  time  of  fining, 
and  the  Joint  arbitration  board  shall  cause  the  suspension  decree  to  be  read  by  the  presidents  of  both 
the  associations  and  union  at  their  next  regular  meeting,  and  then  post  said  decree  for  rixty  (60) 
days  in  the  meeting  rooms  of  the  association  and  union.  No  one  who  has  been  suspended  from 
membership  in  the  associations  or  union  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  joint 
arbitration  board  can  be  again  admitted  to  membership  except  by  pajrlng  his  fine  or  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

All  fines  assessed  by  the  joint  arbitration  board  and  collected  during  the  year  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  parties  hereto  by  the  joint  arbitration  board  at  the  last  regular  meeting  in 
December. 

XXV.  Rules  for  arbitration  board  and  for  parties  hereto.— AW  disputes  arbitrated  under  this  agreement 
must  be  settled  by  the  joint  arbitration  board,  and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  and  agreements 
herein  contained,  and  nothing  herein  can  be  changed  by  the  joint  arbitration  board.  No  bv-Iaws  or 
rules  conflicting  with  this  agreement  or  working  rules  agreed  upon  shall  be  passed  or  enforced  by 
either  parties  hereto  against  any  of  its  affiliated  members  *n  good  standing. 

XXVI.  TsrmiiuUion.— It  isagreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  this  agreement  shall  be  in  force  between 
the  parties  hereto  until  April  Ist,  1903. 

XXVII.  WUhdrawal/rom  the  Building  Trades  OouncU.— This  agreement  shall  become  operative  when 
the  union  withdraws  permanently  from  the  Building  Trades  Council.  It  being  understood  and  agreed 
that  after  so  doing  affiliation  with  a  new  central  bodv.  composed  solely  of  mechanic  trades  employed 
on  buildings,  will  in  no  way  effect  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  provided  that  the  constitution, 
by-laws,  and  rules  of  such  central  body  are  not  in  conflict  at  anv  time  with  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment and  that  the  said  central  body  shall  not  be  called  *'  The  Building  Trades  Council." 

I  would  then  like  to  proceed,  after  discussing  this  agreement,  to  the  matter  of 
an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  public  to  have  the  issue  settled  and  the  efforts 
made  to  arbitrate  it. 

Bv  the  way,  I  have  carefully  looked  over  the  pages  of  your  testimony  and  have 
made  every  effort  to  avoid  referring  to,  or  repeafing  rather,  what  you  have  had 
already,  and  to  touch  upon  such  points  as,  it  seemed  to  me  by  looking  over  the 
digest,  you  have  not  had  brought  before  you,  at  least  fully. 

As  a  third  point  I  would  discuss  some  reasons  for  the  disturbance  in  industrial 
relations  that  obtain  especially  in  the  city  of  Chicago;  and  as  a  fourth  x>oint  I 
would  like  to  describe  movements  and  efforts  to  better  the  industrial  relationships 
between  the  parties  at  issue.  And  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  I  will  proceed  in  that 
order. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  take  your  own  course,  Pro- 
fessor. 

EFFECT  OF  CARPENTERS*  AGREEMENT. 

The  Witness.  First  of  all,  the  effect  of  the  proposed  agreement  between  the 
carpenter  contractors  and  the  imions,  if  ratined  oy  a  referendum  vote  of  the 
unions,  upon  the  building  trades  lockout  in  Chicago. 

From  official  figures  drawn  from  the  books  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  and 
acknowledged  by  the  officials  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  last  Saturday  to  be 
official,  I  miake  the  following  statement  (submitting  the  full  figures  in  evidence 
and  giving  a  little  classdficaBon  of  them):  If  the  carpenter  unions  vote  to  ratify 
this  agreement  which  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  contractors'  committee  and  the 
carpenter  unions'  committee,  it  will  withdraw  a  representation  of  4,300  members 
from  the  Building  Trades  Council,  which,  added  to  the  8,646  members  of  12  unions 
previously  withdrawn,  and  1  union  which  has  been  previously  suspended,  make 
a  total  withdrawal  of  12.945  members  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  unions 
constituting  the  trades  mo?t  essential  to  the  building  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  When  you  speak  of  the  carpenters  there,  do  you  speak 
of  the  two  associations,  the  Amalgamated  and  the  United  Brotherhood? — ^A. 
Yes;  it  is  the  Carpenters'  Executive  Council  which  combines  those  two.  It  will 
leave  in  the  Building  Trades  Council  19  unions  with  a  membership  of  6,480. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  is  not  so  large  an  organization  as  we  were  told  it  was 
when  we  were  in  Chicago. — A.  You  must  recollect,  however,  that  these  enumera- 
tions are  made  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawals,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
men  were  forced  out  of  the  city  and  the  unions  shrank,  I  presume,  10,000  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Those  are  the  figures  as  of  last  Saturday,  I  under- 
stand?— A.  Yes;  let  me  say  also  they  differ  from  some  of  the  figures  which  I 
found  in  the  Chicago  papers  on  Friday,  but  I  am  assured  by  the  Building  Trades 
Council  men  that  these  are  the  official  figures. 

Of  these  19  unions  remaining  in  the  council,  the  largest  and  most  important  are 
the  painters  and  decorators,  with  2,950  members;  the  stonecutters,  with  700  mem- 
bers; the  stone  sawyers,  with  155  members;  the  stone  carvers,  with  100 — they  are 
important,  though  small;  the  stone  derrick  men,  again,  are  important,  though  they 
only  have  100  members;  the  sheet-metal  workers,  with  860;  hoisting  engineers, 
155;  boiler  makers,  200;  architectural  ironworkers,  175.  That  is  all  I  need  to 
enumerate.  The  other  imions  beside  these  that  are  left  in  the  Building  Trades 
Council  are  those  the  legitimacy  of  whose  inclusion  in  the  council  has  long  been 
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afl^nst  the  protest  of  the  contractors  and  more  or  less  questioned  by  the  most  con- 
servative union  men. 

Now,  my  conclusion  upon  the  effect  of  the  ratification  of  this  ajnreement  upon 
the  numerical  strength  and  the  existence  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  is  that, 
while  not  necessarily  absDlutely  destroying  the  existence  of  the  council,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  carpenter  unions  will  so  deplete  its  strength  as  to  make  it  practi- 
cally ineffective. 

Some  of  the  officers  assured  me  that  the  principal  bodies  remaining  had  assured 
them  of  their  intention  of  standing  by  the  council;  but  I  think  that  my  conclusion 
would  be  that  of  everybody  knowmg  all  the  facts.  Let  me  just  add,  I  have  the 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  names  and  members  of  the  unions  remaining  in  the 
council  and  the  unions  withdrawn,  and  submit  them  as  a  part  of  my  evidence. 
I  can  not  swear  as  to  their  being  correct,  but  as  to  the  assurance  of  their  correctness. 

(The  witness  submitted  the  following  statement:) 

Statement  showing  (Fdmtary  iJP,  1901)  which  unions,  with  their  numerical  strength^ 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council  as  a  result  of  the 
building  trades  strikes  in  that  city;  also  which  unions  remained  in  the  council^ 
with  their  numerical  strength. 


UNIONS  WITHDRAWN  PROM  THB  BUILDING  TRADES 
COUNCIL  OP  CHICAGO. 

Members. 

CarpenteiB*  Executive  Council 4,300 

Tile  Layers 100 

Tile  Layers'  Helpers 100 

Slate  and  Tile  Roof  era  100 

HodCarriera 3,500 

Bricklayeis 2,226 

Plumbers 

Plasterers 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  . 

Steam  Fitters 

Junior  Steam  Fitters 

Gas  Fitters. 


400 
360 
700 
300 
200 
260 

Electricians  (suspended) 400 


12,945 


UNIONS    REMAINING    IN    THE     BUILDING    TRADES 
COUNCIL  OF  CHICAGO. 

Members. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 360 

Boiler  Makers 200 

Architectural  Iron  Workers 175 

Painters  and  Decorators 2, 950 

Elevator  Constructors 175 

Gravel  Roofers 150 

Hoisting  Engineers 156 

Italian  Mosaic  Helpers 100 

Marble  Cutters 100 

Marble  Setters'  HelperH 100 

Lathers 300 

Paper  Hangers 160 

Stone  Cuttere 700 

Stone  Sawyers 155 

Stone  Derrick  Men 100 

StoneCarvers 100 

Tunnel  Miners 300 

Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  CurverH 100 

Marble,  Enamel  &  Glass  Mosaic  Workers. . .  100 


6,480 


{4.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  wotild  like  to  ask  if  the  statements  made  to  the  com- 
mission as  to  the  memDership  of  the  Building  Trades  Cotmcil  last  March  were 
correct?  They  were  various— 1  think  from  40,000  to  60,000. — A.  Who  made  them, 
please? 

O.  Well,  different  persons,  I  believe,  who  were  before  the  commission;  and  I 
beheve  I  read  in  the  Chicago  papers  that  they  were  stated  to  be  all  the  way  from 
40,000  to  60,000.  I  would  Tike  to  ask,  in  view  of  the  figures  you  submit  and  the 
probable  number  you  say  left  the  city,  if  these  figures  were  exaggerated? — A. 
Very  much;  and,  in  order  to  confirm  my  judgment  in  that  matter,  let  me  cite 
^om  the  Times-Herald  of  February  8,  where  the  recapitulation  is  different  from 
mine,  and,  I  think,  not  official,  as  mine  is.  They  say  the  former  strength  was 
30,000 — ^that  is  fdl  they  can  make — and  they  allow  that  there  have  been  6,537  with- 
drawals to  other  cities.  However,  they  say  only  3,861  remained,  which.  I  think, 
is  an  underestimate.  Of  course,  that  is  simply  some  reporter's  work.  You  will 
find  statistics  are  exceedingly  uncertain  in  all  these  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhae.)  Your  fibres  are  taken  from  immediate  contact  with 
the  officers? — ^A.  They  are  taken  nght  from  the  books  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council— riot  by  myself,  but  by  others  whose  report  they  acknowledged  or  rec- 
ognized to  be  true,  the  Building  Trades  Council  officers — on  Saturday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Here  is  the  statement  [referring  to  printed  testimony] 
made  oy  Carroll,  Gubbins.  and  others— from  45.000  to  60,000  men.— A.  Just  think 
of  say  ng  45,000  to  60.000.  That  of  itself  shows  how  uncertain  they  are.  Of  course 
it  is  a  qnestion  of  judgment  anyhow.    There  is  no  real  census  taken. 

Turmng  now  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  terms  of  this  proposed  agreement 
upon  the  issues  involved  in  the  struggle.  This  has  been  tne  greatest  point  of 
resistance  throughout  the  whole  struggle  which  was  included  in  the  list  of 
the  soHoalled  conditions  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  **  contractors'  ulti- 
matum," issued  April  30, 1900,  to  wit:  '*  That  the  agreement  shall  only  become 
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operative"— that  is,  the  agreement  between  the  contractors  and  any  trade  of  the 
building  trades  nnions — *'  when  the  union  withdraws  permanently  from  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  and  agrees  not  to  become  affiliated  with  any  organization  of 
a  hke  character  durine  the  life  of  the  agreement."  That  was  the  iSst  condition, 
insisted  upon  invariably  in  every  utterance  of  the  contractors  until  this  carpen- 
ters* agreemeet,  and  thispoint  is  compromised  in  the  final  article  of  that  agree- 
ment, namely,  Article  XXVII,  whicn  reads:  '*  This  agreement  shall  become 
operative  when  the  union  withdraws  permanently  from  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil " — that  is,  just  as  it  was  before — ''  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that  after  so 
doing  affiliation  with  a  new  central  body  composed  solelv  of  mechanic  tirades 
employed  on  buildings  will  in  no  way  affect  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  pro- 
vided that  the  constitution,  by-laws,  and  rules  of  such  central  b^y  are  not  in 
conflict  at  any  time  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement  and  that  the  said  central 
body  shall  not  l>e  called  *  The  Building  Trades  Council.' "  * 

In  this  article  the  unions  agree  to  withdraw  from  the  present  Building  Trades 
Council,  and  the  contractors  concede  their  ri^ht  to  affiliate  in  another,  provided 
that  the  other  does  not  bear  the  name  of  this  and  that  it  consists  only  of  the 
mechanic  trades  employed  on  buildings. 

Now  the  bridge  and  structural  iron  workers  also,  I  am  reminded,  had  a  similar 
clause  in  their  agreement:*  '*  This  agreement  shall  become  operative  when  the 
union  withdraws  permanently  from  the  Building  Trades  Council,  it  being  agreed 
that  after  so  domg  affiliation  with  a  new  central  body  composed  solely  of 
mechanic  trades  employed  on  buildings  will  in  no  way  affect  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  providea  that  the  constitution,  by-laws,  and  rules  of  such  central 
body  are  not  in  conflict  at  any  time  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement."  That  is 
evidently  there  for  the  same  reason.  That  is  evidently  a  concession  made  by  the 
Contractors'  Council  on  this  X)oint  of  most  fatal  disagreement  throu§:hout  the  entire 
struggle.  Now  I  wish  to  conclude  by  this  assertion,  proof  of  which  will  appear 
in  another  part  of  my  testimony,  that  had  this  point  been  conceded  earlier  by  the 
contractors  to  the  unions  the  principal  obstacle  between  the  parties  at  issue  would 
have  been  eliminated,  because  it  was  the  most  irritating  difference,  making  more 
friction  than  any  other  single  point  of  the  discussion.  In  all  the  efforts  to  arbi- 
trate everything  hinged  on  that.  If  this  action  had  been  taken  earlier,  in  my 
judgment  thousands  of  dollars  would  have  been  saved  to  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
much  of  this  valuable  time,  although  it  would  not  have  settled  the  whole  thing, 
as  I  will  go  on  to  show. 

ADVANTAGES  GAINED  BY  EACH  SIDE. 

Advantages  gained  by  the  contractors:  (1)  The  dissolution  of  the  present 
Building  Trades  Council  and  the  elimination  of  the  very  name  of  the  objection- 
able boay  from  any  central  body  of  the  affiliated  building  trades  that  may  be 
formed  in  its  place.  (2)  The  practical  elimination  of  the  sympathetic  strike 
(3)  Disputes  li^tween  employers  and  employees  are  to  be  arbitrated.  (4)  There 
is  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  a  day's  work.  (5)  The  use  of  apprentices  is 
allowed.  (6)  The  walking  delegate  or  business  a^nt  is  supplanted  oy  a  steward 
appointed  by  the  men  in  any  trade  actually  working  on  the  job.  He  is  to  be  the 
employers'  agent,  and  is  not  to  be  held  to  the  rules  of  his  union,  though  he  is  to 
belong  to  the  union.  (8)  The  elimination  from  any  new  affiliation  of  building 
trades  of  aH  unions,  except  those  of  the  mechanic  ti-ades  employed  on  buildings, 
and  of  the  trade  vote,  which  latter  was  very  justly  complained  of  by  the  employ- 
ers and  seriously  doubted,  in  my  judgment,  by  many  of  the  most  conservative  of 
the  building  trades  men. 

It  has  wrought  a  change  in  the  articles  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  consti- 
tution. For  instance,  it  provided  that  "  The  unit  rule  shall  prevail  in  aU  such 
cases."  This  is  what  has  been  eliminated.  •'  Trade  vote  shall  be  ordered  on  call 
of  four  trader  without  consent  of  the  house. "  You  can  easily  see  how,  for  instance, 
the  carpenters  with  4,300  men  would  have  no  more  voice  than  the  mosaic  setters 
with  100  men.  It  is  precisely  on  the  same  basis  as  the  United  States  Senate,  giv- 
ing an  equal  representation  to  the  several  trades,  as  to  the  several  States.  But 
that  tradfe  vote  has  been  eliminated  from  the  constitution  by  the  Building  Trades 
Council  as  it  now  stands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  spoke  about  some  unions  that  were  obnoxious  to 
the  contractors,  I  believe;  that  they  did  not  think  were  properly  in  the  Building 
Trades  Council.  Did  you  say  something  about  that?— A.  Yes;  not  because  they 
were  obnoxious,  but  because  they  were  irrelevant. 


J  The  text  of  the  contractors'  altimatum  is  printed  at  p.  568. 

2  Adopted  in  October,  1900,  and  practically  identlcalin  general  provifdons  with  that  of  ^he  carpenters. 
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Q.  They  were  properly  building  trades  people?— A.  They  were  so  loosely 
attached  to  the  building  trades — on  tne  ornamental  side,  such  as  the  mosaic  setters. 

Q.  I  just  wanted  you  to  enumerate  those  unions. — A.  Tile  layers,  tile  helpers, 
marble-setters'  helpers,  and  marble-cutters,  steam-pipe  and  boiler  helpers — ^tnose 
that  were  more  loosely  attached — trades  that  as  you  see  were  more  or  less  irrele- 
vant to  the  structural  work  of  the  building. 

Q.  Under  this  ^^reement  these  unions  are  to  be  excluded  from  any  central  body 
that  shall  be  built  up'  out  of  the  building  trades?— A.  Yes;  only  the  mechanic 
trades  employed  on  buildings.  You  see  the  contracts  with  these  men  are  often 
sublet  and  they  do  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  contractor,  and  it  greatly 
complicated  questions  of  disagreement  or  agreement. 

Q.  Would  it  be  objectionable  to  the  contractors,  do  you  think,  if  they  had  repre- 
sentation in  the  central  body  according  to  their  numbers? — A.  Yes,  I  think  it 
would. 

Now,  the  advantages  to  the  unions  in  this  proposed  agreement  are  as  follows: 
(1)  They  retain  the  Saturday  half  holiday,  with  double  pay  if  obliged  to  work. 
And  let  me  say  here  the  men  do  not  want  the  money;  they  want  to  prevent  con- 
tractors unnecessarily  making  them  work  on  these  Saturday  half  holidays.  (2) 
The  8-hour  day.  (3)  424  cents  per  hour  until  April  1 ,  1902,  and  thereafter  45  cents 
per  hour.  (4)  Piecework  prohibited.  (5)  Weekly  pay  day.  (6)  Not  obliged  to 
work  with  nonunion  men  of  the  same  trade  though  they  are  not  to  object  to  work- 
ing with  nonunion  men  of  other  trades.  (1)  Nonunion  men  are  to  have  the  union 
scale  of  wages.  As  far  as  I  can  balance  tnem,  those  are  the  advantages  to  either 
side  of  the  controversy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  The  scale  you  read  is  the  carpenters  scale?— A.  Yes; 
I  do  not  know  as  it  is  wise  at  all  to  read  this,  especially  as  vou  will  be  able  to 
read  it  in  the  evidence  if  you  care  to  print  it;  but  this  is  likely  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  final  settlement.  This  was  supplied  to  me  by  the  president  of  the  Caipenters* 
Executive  Council. 

Q.  That  is  the  agreement  now  on  referendum  vote? — A.  Yes;  and  that  will  be 
decided  in  two  weeks.    They  are  now  discussing  it. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  wherein  particularly  this  contract 
which  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  carpenters  differs  from  that  between  the 
bricklayers  and  contractors? — A.  The  bricklayers  have  never  been  very  closely 
identified  with  the  Building  Trades  Council,  and  their  withdrawal  was  no  great 
surprise  to  the  representatives  of  the  other  trades.  There  was  nothing  to  corre- 
spond to  this  final  agreement — that  the  bricklayers*  tmions  could  affiliate  with 
any  other  central  body.  They  stick  to  the  rules  of  the  old  ultimatum  (reading) : 
«*  This  agreement  shall  only  become  operative  when  the  union  withdraws  perma- 
nently from  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  agrees  not  to  become  affiliated  with 
any  organization  of  a  like  character  during  the  life  of  the  agreement." 

Q.  You  state  they  were  not  strongly  affiHated  with  the  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil?— A.  No;  they  have  never  been  considered  as  closely  identified  with  the 
Building  Trades  Council  as,  for  instance,  the  carpenters  or  steam  fitters  or  struc- 
tural iron  workers.  For  some  reason  or  other  they  have  always  been  a  more 
independent  body  in  their  policy  and  action  than  any  of  the  other  large  unions 
in  Chicago. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  when  I  was  in  Chicago  their  president  was  as  brazen  a  Build- 
ing Trades  C9uncil  man  as  anybody  before  the  commission.— A.  Yes;  he  was. 

Q.  (By  MrT  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  the  fact  of  the  partial  lack  of  sympathy  or 
affiliation  may  have  been  due  to  the  existence,  some  years  previously,  of  a  wormng 
agreement  between  the  bricklayers  and  the  contractors  somewhat  like  that  in 
Boston  and  New  York?— A.  Yes;  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  8  years  I  think  they 
never  had  any  strike  or  lockout  in  the  trade.  They  met  and  thrashed  out  their 
differences  in  council  and  kept  it  up  until  the  end,  and  I  think  they  were  in  closer 
affiliation  with  their  employers.  Furthermore,  quite  a  large  number  of  employers 
of  bricklayers  had  been  members  of  the  union— risen  from  the  ranks  and  had  more 
or  less  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  union. 

I  wish  briefly  now  to  speak  of  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  public  to  have 
the  issue  decided,  and  of  efforts  to  arbitrate,  and  in  evidence  I  will  submit  an 
article  written  by  myself  and  printed  in  the  trades  journal,  **  Domestic  Engi- 
neering," which  accotmts  for  my  special  interest  and  my  vantage  point  in  giving 
evidence  that  is  not  ex  parte.  I  might  explain  that  the  Chicago  Commons'  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  I  am  president,  was  erecting  a  $60,000  building  just  at  this 
time,  and  all  work  stopped  on  that  building  the  5th  day  of  February,  and 
was  not  resumed  until  the  latter  part  of  August.  I  was  responsible  for  the 
money  that  was  being  invested  in  that  building.  It  was  a  building  for  the  social 
settlement,  and,  consecjuently,  I  was  thrown  directly  between  the  lines  of  the  con- 
tractors and  the  building  trades' unions  in  the  period  of  their  sharpest  contention. 
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I  wa«  asked  to  write  on  the  ethics  of  the  situation  for  this  trade  journal,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  plnmhing,  ventilating,  and  heating  branches  of  domestic  work. 
Before  I  pubhshea  it  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see  whether  it  was  fair  and 
just,  as  it  was  a  critical  time  in  the  controversy,  and  I  submitted  my  copy  toir 
the  printer  to  some  workingmen— labor  leaders  not  directly  identified  with  the 
building  trades  and  yet  closely  affiliated  with  them — and  likewise  to  certain 
emplovers  not  directly  identified  with  the  Contractors*  Council  and  yet  in  very 
friendly  affiliation  with  them,  and,  securing  the  approval  of  these  representatives 
of  two  main  issues  involved,  1  then  took  counsel  with  two  prominent  editors 
and  nroprietors  of  newspapers  of  the  city  as  to  whether  I,  in  their  judgment, 
woul^  do  any  public  service  by  accepting  the  invitation  to  address  a  conven- 
tion of  fdl  the  trades  unions  of  the  city;  called  to  consider  the  building  trades 
lockout.  Ui)on  their  advice,  and  upon  their  assurance  that  they  would  publish 
my  speech  as  written  by  me,  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  address  the  conven- 
tion of  all  the  trades  unions,  called  at  the  request  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council,  on  May  13,  in  the  Building  Trades  Council  Hall,  and  I  delivered  an 
address  which  was  published  by  all  the  papers  in  the  city,  and  which  for  a  time 
was  the  center  of  controversy,  and  I  will  submit  this  in  evidence,  as  it  has  to  do 
with  the  eflPort  subsec^uently  made  to  arbitrate  the  matter.  The  address  criticises, 
let  me  sa^,  as  imp^artially  as  I  could,  the  weak  points  in  the  position  of  both  par- 
ties, the  injustice  in  the  demands  of  both  parties,  and  pleads  the  right  to  have  this 
issue  settled,  the  public  being  the  third  and  greatest  party  to  the  controversy. 
In  any  event,  it  paid  the  bills  and  had  to  suffer;  and  because  of  my  judgment  that 
they  were  not  near  enough  to  each  other  yet  to  arbitrate,  I  proposed  a  commission 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  arbitration,  and  in  the  argu- 
ment that  I  made  for  that  went  so  far  on  one  side  as  to  deny  the  ri^ht  of  the 
building  contractors  to  prevent  the  Allied  Building  Trades  from  forming  a  cen- 
tral body  which  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  mterest  of  both  sides  and  the 
building  interests  of  the  city;  and  on  the  other  side  I  pointed  out  the  injustice  of 
many  of  the  demands  of  the  unions,  and  intimated  that  the  weakness  of  their  posi- 
tion before  the  public  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  allowed  their  officers  to  accept 
appointive  offices  at  the  hands  of  the  city  administration,  which  more  or  less  cast 
suspicion  upon  the  integrity  of  their  standing. 

(The  address  above  mentioned,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  May 
14, 1900,  was,  in  part,  as  follows): 

Professor  Taylor  said: 

To  this  convention  of  all  trades  unions  I  have  come,  not  only  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  per- 
sonal friends  in  your  leadership,  but  the  more  as  one  of  those  in  sympathy  with  the  general  labor 
movement  to  whom  the  call  for  this  convention  was  also  addressed.  My  sympathy  with  the  funda* 
mental  principles  and  ideals  of  organized  labor  has  been  growing  with  the  years  in  which  I  have 
been  a  student  of  industrial  history  and  relationship.  The  cause  of  human  brotherhood,  for  which 
organized  labor  has  in  the  main  stood  through  the  past  600  years  of  English  history,  is  more  sacred 
than  any  labor  organizations.  That  sacred  cause  is  at  stake  in  Chicago  to-day.  Its  right  to  be  heard 
transcends  every  other  issue  of  mere  policy  or  personal  interest  at  stake.    Its  appeal  must  at  last  be 


made  to  the  public.  For  it  is  the  iury  of  public  opinion  which  always  returns  the  final  verdict  in  this 
and  every  other  issue.  As  the  third  and  greatest  party  to  this  controversy,  the  public  has  the  right 
to  be  heard.    Whatever  the  cost  of  these  struggles  to  either  side,  the  public  always  pays  the  heaviest 


DAMAGE  TO  THE  aTY. 

From  the  damage  to  the  industrial  reputation  of  Chicago,  due  to  the  wide  advertisement  of  the 
Insecurity  of  labor  and  capital,  of  person  and  property  here,  It  will  take  the  people  of  the  whole  city 
years  to  recover.  If  both  contestants  in  this  fateful  struggle  value  what  either  of  them  may  save  out 
of  its  wreckage  they  will  make  haste  to  recognize  the  public  to  be  a  party  to  their  controversy  and 
make  way  for  Its  right  to  be  heard.  If  heard  in  the  din  of  conflict,  it  must  be  voiced  by  one  who  has 
the  confidence  of  both  sides  and  who  stands  between  the  lines  of  battle.  Such  standing  may  not  be 
denied  one  whose  avowed  sympathy  with  the  principles  and  aims  of  organized  labor,  at  not  a  little 
sacrifice,  have  been  maintainea  and  used  where  no  other  voice  has  been  raised  in  its  behalf:  whose 
many  personal  friends  on  both  sides  of  this  fractricldal  strife  have  siven  him  In  their  confidence,  and 
one  whose  disinterested  effort  to  erect  a  building  for  the  free  social  use  of  workingmen  and  their 
families  has  been  arrested  just  short  of  the  roof  line  these  4  months,  because  of  hisunwUUngness  even 
to  roof  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  union  labor  and  to  make  this  temple  of  peace  a  seat  of  war. 

RIGHTS  OP  THE  PUBUC. 

What  I  have  to  say,  therefore,  Is  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  public  to  interfere,  to  know  and 
make  known  the  facts,  to  criticise  Impartially  both  sides,  and  to  demand  such  concessions  as  make  it 
possible  for  the  greatest  single  group  of  Industries  to  resume  business. 

Thus  far  the  right  of  the  public  to  interfere  in  the  struggle  has  been  very  inconsequentially  asserted 
and  almost  contemptuously  ignored.  The  "Congressional  commission"  happened  along  and  took 
"testimony"  that  consisted  in  large  part  of  violently  expressed  ex  parte  opinions  from  Doth  sides. 
The  city  council  appointed  a  committee  of  reconciliation.  Tins  the  Contractors*  Association  declined 
to  meet,  with  a  mild-mannered  rebuke  to  well-meaning  persons  to  whose  "  interference  "  the  piolongw 
ing  and  Intensity  of  the  struggle  were  charged.  The  discussion  of  the  situation  in  some  of  tne  influ- 
ential clubs  has  been  characterized,  with  a  lew  notable  exceptions,  by  the  special  pleadings  of  those 
who  were  avowedly  advocates  of  personal  Interests  immediately  at  stake  in  the  contest  The  grand 
Jury  rightfully  instituted  its  investigation  of  thesitualiou.  lus  power  to  indict  was  only  another  point 
of  advantage  to  be  struggled  for  or  against,  and  it  has  bad,  therefore,  little  or  no  judicial  vaitie  in 
disclosing  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 
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SIDB  OF  THE  €X>N']3ACTOB8. 

Public  opinion  on  the  one  liand  holds  the  Contractors'  Association  responsible  for  its  part  in  the 
critical  situation.  It  is,  however,  widely  conceded  to  have  had  Just  cause  of  complaint  and  even 
exasperation,  which  mitigates  the  criticism  of  its  inconsistencies.  A  fair-minded  man  can  not  see  its 
consistency  in  insisting  upon  disbanding  the  council  while  resolutely  maintaining  its  own  associa- 
tion: in  demanding  the  cessation  of  the  sympathetic  strike  while  busily  organizing  a  sympathetic 
lockout;  in  protesting,  with  not  a  little  justice,  against  the  interference  of  oiganized  labor  with  the 
liberty  of  contractors  to  purchase  union-made  material  from  whom  they  please  while  aiding  and 
abetting,  if  not  compelling  a  boycott  by  building-material  producers  against  the  employers  of  union 
labor  allied  with  the  Building  Trades  Ck>imcil;  m  charging  the  unions  with  refusing  to  keep  their 
agreement  while,  in  some  instances  at  least,  locking  the  men  out  for  taking  the  Saturday  half  holi- 
day granted  in  the  agreement  between  them;  in  complaining  against  what  may  have  been  too  great 
a  limitation  of  the  amount  of  a  day's  work  while  tailing  to  recognize  the  complaint  of  the  men 
against  the  "  rusher"  being  allowed  to  set  the  pace  for  a  fair  day's  wage;  in  avowedly  waging  their 
warfare  for  industrial  liberty  and  free  labor  while  curtailing  the  small  contractor's  freedom  to  com- 
pete, if  they  refused  to  Join  the  association,  by  cutting  off  their  supply  of  material  and  labor. 

CRmCISM  FOR  UNIONS. 

Public  opini(>n  on  the  other  hand  claims  the  right  to  criticise  frankly  and  fearlessly  the  policy  of 
the  Building  Trades  Council.  It  criticises  the  policy  that  tolerates  the  acceptance  of  appointive 
political  offices  as  the  most  disastrous  policy  that  has  ever  paralyzed  the  power  or  menaced  the  future 
of  organized  labor  in  Chicago.  These  offices  are  offered  as  subsidies.  Their  incumbents  are  really 
held  as  hostages  for  the  delivery  of  the  labor  vote.  This  policy  keeps  even  the  best  and  most  incor- 
ruptible union  officers  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion;  tempts  the  worse  and  weaker  leaders  to  pervert 
both  their  labor  leadership  and  their  political  office  from  the  public  service  to  their  personal  advan- 
tage: destroys  the  confidence  not  only  of  the  public  but  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  unions  in  the 
integrity  of  the  movement  and  breeds  the  foul  fear  that  mercenary  motives,  and  even  blackmailing 
methods,  characterize  the  fairest  and  most  sacrificial  struggles  for  economic  justice  and  industrial 
rights.  If  organized  labor  would  really  have  and  exercise  political  power,  why  does  it  not  come  out 
into  the  open  to  nominate  and  elect  its  own  representatives  to  elective  offices,  through  which  its 
principles  can  be  carried  into  public  policy  by  the  enactment  and  administration  of  legislation  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  people? 

DECRIES  VIOLENT  ACTS. 

The  resort  to  violence  is  in  the  public  mind  not  only  indefensible  but  suicidal  to  the  best  interests 
of  union  labor.  It  costs  the  cause  of  organized  labor  not  only  the  deeper  alienation  of  nonunion 
labor,  which  is  its  only  source  of  growth  and  power,  but  also  the  support  and  even  the  fair  hearing  of 
the  public,  which  is  the  only  hope  of  the  ascendency  of  its  principles.  If  organized  labor  would  win 
its  case  before  the  Jury  of  public  opinion  it  must  abandon  its  partisan  poliacal  affiliations.  It  must 
abiure  and  to  tha  utmost  of  its  ability  prevent  violence.  It  must  purge  itself  from  any  just  suspicion 
of  being  bought  and  sold  for  blackmailing. 

The  one  hope  of  a  permanent  solution  of  the  present  intolerable  situation  lies  in  a  fair  and  effective 
effort  by  impartial  men,  who  have  the  confidence  of  the  people,  to  inform  and  arouse  the  public  to  take 
thosettlement  of  this  issue  into  its  own  hands.  The  finding  of  such  anindependent  investigating  com- 
mission would  at  this  pointof  the  struggle  arouse  an  irresistible  public  opinion  that  would  see  justice 
done  and  overwhelm  any  selfish  class  interests  that  dared  to  withstand  its  verdict.  The  suggestion 
for  which  I  believe  the  feeling  is  ripe  is  that  the  choice  of  such  an  investigating  commission  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  in  cooperation  with  some  commercial  body. 

I  was  the  only  man  admitted,  by  the  way,  to  the  Bnildin^  Trades  Council  that 
day,  except  as  a  delegate.  The  demand  I  made  for  an  investigation  of  these  things 
met  with  apparently  almost  universal  approval  on  the  i>art  of  the  rank  and  file, 
though  some  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  leaders  objected  very  strongly,  ana 
were  bitterly  attacked  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  by  the  members  of  the  build- 
ing trades,  who  insisted  upon  it  that  if  those  charges  had  any  foundation  they 
should  be  sifted  to  the  bottom,  man  after  man  declaring  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  an  organization  that  was  subject  to  such  suspicion.  As  a  result  of  that 
meeting,  the  following  motion  was  passed: 

'*  That  the  chairman  be  authorizea  to  appoint  one  member  from  three  different 
trade  unions  not  affliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Council,  who,  together  with 
three  members  to  be  appointed  through  or  by  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  from  some 
commercial  or  real-estate  body,  Professor  Taylor  being  the  seventh  man,  shall 
constitute  a  commission  of  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  causes  of 
the  lockout  of  the  building  trades  by  the  buildmg  contractors  and  to  publish  the 
facts." 

In  accordance  with  that  resolution,  I  addresed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  W.  D. 
0*Brien,  chairman  of  the  Building  Contractors*  Association,  92  La  Salle  street: 

**  My  Dear  Sir:  The  resumption  of  the  building  industries  of  Chicago  being 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  whole  city,  an  effort  is  bemgmade 
to  secure  a  judicial  statement  of  whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  a  just,  permanent, 
and  speedy  settlement  of  the  outstanding  issues. 

**  In  behalf  of  those  enlisted  in  this  endeavor,  may  I  inquire  whether  the  Build- 
ing Contractors'  Association  will  present  facts  answering  this  inquiry  to  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens  representing  the  labor  and  commercial  mterests  of  the  city  not 
directly  involved  in  the  controversy?  It  is  understood  that  the  investigation  is 
intended  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  public  a  basis  of  facts,  which  may  make 
possible  an  equitable  and  final  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests,  without  com- 
mitting either  party  to  the  acceptance  of  the  findings  of  the  inquiry.  A  prompt 
reply  will  greatly  oblige." 
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The  following  reply  was  received: 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor, 

140  North  Union  street^  Chicago, 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  17th  instant  would  say,  that  the  same 
was  read  to  the  council  at  its  meeting  this  morning.  I  am  instructed  to  call  yonr 
attention  to  the  inclosed  circular,  adopted  by  this  council  April  80,  which  clearly 
states  the  conditions  upon  which  a  settlement  of  the  present  difficulty  can  be 
made,  whenever  any  union  affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Council  chooses  to 
accept  the  same.  We  feel  that  to  comply  with  your  request  would  only  tend  to 
indennitely  postpone  an  adjustment  of  the  matter,  and  having  up  to  the  present 
time  declined  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  controversy  with  committees  to, 
and  appointed  in  like  manner  to  the  one  you  suggest,  we  must,  in  justice  to  our 
actions  to  the  previous  cases,  reiterate  that  we  stiU  believe  our  principles  indorsed 
by  the  press  of  the  city  and  a  large  number  of  its  most  influential  citizens,  are 
such  as  to  need  no  explanation  or  defense,  inasmuch  as  they  stand  for  all  that  is 
just  and  right,  both  for  the  employer  and  employee. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

E.  M.  Crbig,  Secretary, 

Notwithstanding  this  declination  I  presented  this  matter  before  the  real  estate 
board  through  its  officers  and  requested  them  to  appoint  a  cpmmittee.  The  action 
of  the  board  after  reciting  certain  declarations  concluded  with  the  following 
paragraphs: 

*'  This  board  believes  that  all  differences  existing  or  hereafter  arising  not  con- 
trary to  these  constitutional  rights "  (aforesaid,  of  course),  '*  are  proper  subject 
for  arbitration  between  the  respective  representatives  in  the  same  craft  of  the 
parties  to  the  difference.*' 

'*  This  board  believes  that  a  plan  of  arbitration  can  be  easily  agreed  upon,  that 
shall  be  adaptable  and  easily  available  at  any  time.  And  to  this  end  is  willing  to 
lend  its  aid,  and  hereby  authorizes  the  board  of  directors,  in  their  discretion,  to 
act  in  this  matter,  whenever  it  may  be  requested  so  to  do  by  botii  parties  to  the 
controversy,  as  hereinbefore  definea." 

Now,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  evidence  part  of  a  brief  report  I  made  to  the 
convention  of  delegates  of  all  trades  unions  in  Chicago.  This  is  my  report  of 
the  matter  that  they  put  in  my  hands: 

«•  Prof,  Oraham  Taylor's  report  as  convener  of  the  proposed  committee  of  inquiry, 

*'TotJie  convention  of  delegates  of  all  trade  unions  in  Chicago, 

*'  Gentlemen:  At  the  first  meeting  of  this  delegated  body  of  trade-unionists, 
held  at  Building  Tildes  Council  Half  Sunday,  May  13,  1900,  the  following  action 
was  taken: 

**  *  That  the  chairman  be  authorized  to  appoint  one  member  from  three  different 
trade  unions  not  affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Council,  who,  together  with 
three  men^bers  to  be  appointed  through  or  by  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  from  some 
commercial  or  real  estate  body.  Professor  Taylor  being  the  seventh  man,  shall 
constitute  a  commission  of  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  causes  of 
the  lockout  of  the  building  trade  by  the  building  contractors  and  to  publish  the 
facts.' 

**  In  accordance  with  this  resolution  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  after  the 
chairman  of  the  convention,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bowman,  had  appointed  George  W. 
Perkins,  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  and  Alexander  Spencer,  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union,  he  was  himself  chosen  as  the  third  labor  representative  on  this 
commission  by  vote  of  the  convention  at  the  adjourned  session,  held  May  19,  in 
Bricklayers'  Hall. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  above  action  I  immediately  endeavored  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  the  three  members  of  the  commission  to  be  appointed  *by  or 
through'  me  by  the  real  estate  board,  which  authorized  its  board  of  directors 
'  in  their  discretion  to  act  in  this  matter  whenever  it  may  be  requested  so  to  do 
by  both  parties  to  the  controversy.'  To  secure  the  completion  of  the  commission 
of  inquiry  a  request  was  at  once  preferred  upon  the  Bmlding  Contractors'  Coun- 
cil to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  of  the  real  estate  board  by  agreeing  to  cooperate 
with  your  committee  '  in  ascertaining  and  reporting  to  the  public  a  basis  of  facts 
which  may  make  possible  an  equitable  and  final  adjustment  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests, without  committing  either  party  to  the  acceptance  of  the  findings  of  the 
inquiry.'    *    *    * 

rihis  offer,  as  I  stated,  was  declined.] 
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***  Repeated  efforts  subse^nently  made  failed  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
tractors* Council  to  join  in  the  proposed  investigation.  The  offer  of  the  real 
estate  board  therefore  never  became  available. 

**  Meanwhile  the  conference  of  conciliation  between  the  Contractors*  Council 
and  representatives  of  the  building  trades  having  been  initiated  in  good  faith  by 
the  latter,  your  committee  held  further  consideration  of  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion in  abeyance  upon  the  issue  of  this  conference,  doing  all  in  its  power  to  make 
this  more  direct  way  of  settlement  effective  by  constant  effort  to  influence  to  this 
end  contractors'  and  public  opinion  through  the  city  press. 

*'  The  negotiations  of  the  parties  directly  involved,  having  failed  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  failure  having  been  assumed  by  the  contractors,  your  committee 
thought  the  propc^ed  investigation  at  present  uncalled  for,  and  advised  the  call- 
ing of  tMs  convention  in  the  nope  that,  as  a  last  effort  to  effect  a  permanent  and 
equitable  adjustment,  it  would  inaugurate  a  new  effort  to  have  tne  main  x>oint8 
still  at  issue  submitted  to  some  impartial  tribunal  of  arbitration,  which  may 
command  the  confidence  of  both  sides  to  the  controversy  and  of  the  public." 

I  submit  as  an  exhibit  the  official  stenographic  report  of  this  conference  of  con- 
ciliation, held  June  12, 13,  and  21,  between  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Build- 
ing Trades  Unions  and  the  Building  Contractors'  Council.* 

I  would  like  to  submit,  in  conclusion,  on  this  point  one  other  exhibit  bearing 
upon  the  assertion  which  I  made,  that  had  the  concession  been  made  earlier  by 
the  contractors  and  building  trades,  viz,  the  point  at  issue  in  the  last  article  of 
the  ultimatum  of  the  contractors  which  was  conceded  in  the  last  article  of  the 
agreement  of  the  carpenters,  this  thing  might  have  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
termination  earlier.  In  evidence  thereof  I  wish  to  submit  a  letter  written  by  me 
June  4  to  one  member  of  the  Contractors'  Council,  which  is  as  follows  (I  prefer  to 
omit  his  name) : 

LETTER  OF  JUNE  4. 

*'  I  trust  one  more  suggestion  will  not  be  regarded  as  intruding.  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  action  of  the  Contactors'  Council  reported  in  this  evening's  paper,  because 
there  is  a  clear  possibility  in  it  of  preparing  the  way  for  a  permanent  and  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  present  situation,  in  my  judgment  the  *  full  puriK)rt '  of 
one  phrase  in  the  final  clause  of  your  circular  of  April  80  *  must  have  been  clearly 
comprehended,'  namely,  *  any  organization  of  a  like  character.' 

'*  Now,  if  you  can  personally  fulfill  *  the  purpose  of  clearly  interpreting  the  full 
meaning'  of  this  phrase,  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
this  misunderstanding.  For  your  circular  plainly  intimates  that  the  Contractors' 
Council  has  no  objection  to  the  unions  affiliating  with  any  organization  which  is 
not '  of  a  like  character '  with  the  present  organization  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council.  Of  course  the  contractors'  objections  justly  aim  at  the  use  of  the  sym- 
pathetic strike  by  the  Building  Trades  Council.  I  am  sure  that  not  only  the  rank 
and  file,  but  even  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  building  trades  are  at  the  point  of 
imposing  prohibitive  restrictions  upon  their  unions  in  employing  the  sympathetic 
strike.  In  proof  of  this  the  following  provisions  have  been  presented  by  one  of 
the  most  innuential  men,  and  are  concurred  in  heartily  by  almost  everyone  whom 
I  have  consulted  about  it  in  the  unions,  namely,  *  no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be 
called  by  either  party  to  this  agreement  until  after  the  points  at  issue  have  been 
referred  to  the  arbitration  committees  of  the  trade  and  association  interested,  said 
committee  to  make  and  give  its  decision  within  48  hours  after  complaint  has 
been  lodged,'  *or  any  disputes  arising  during  the  life  of  this  agreement  shall 
be  referred  to  the  arbitration  committee  of  the  trade  wherein  the  dispute  occurred, 
and  work  shall  continue  pending  the  adjustment  by  said  committee.' 

**  It  will  in  my  judgment,  and  that  of  many  influential  men  with  whom  I  have 
conferred,  be  a  very  grave  mistake  at  this  juncture  for  the  contractors  to  insist 
that  the  unions  withdraw  permanently  from  a  central  body  of  any  kind.  Pub- 
lic opinion  will  certainly  judge  that  xwsition  to  be  indefensible.  Even  if  the  con- 
tractors could  force  this  condition  now  upon  the  unions,  it  would  be  the  surest 
prevention  of  any  final  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  intolerable  situation 
that  has  so  long  injured  the  building  interests  of  Chicago.  But  your  ultimatum 
when  *  clearly  interpreted '  in  the  light  of  the  words  above  quoted,  namely, 
*  organization  of  a  like  character,'  happily  does  not  commit  you  to  any  such 
extreme  position.  Limitations  upon  the  i)ower8  of  the  reorganized  central  body 
can  easily  be  prescribed  by  the  conference  now  pending." 

That  is  precisely  what  they  have  done.  That  was  proposed  the  4th  day  of  June, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  principal  labor  leaders  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
could  have  been  carried. 

-     -  — —  -  -  -  Digitized  by  V— — ,    _       -V, — 

1  This  exhibit  is  on  file  with  the  commission. 
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LABOR  MBN  AND  POLITICS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  know  of  any  pressure  brought  to  bear  npon 
the  city  through  refusal  to  grant  temporary  loans? — A.  Upon  the  authorities? 

J.  Yes. — A.  Only  by  rumor. 
.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge? — ^A.  No. 
.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  intend  to  say  anything  as  to  whether  politics 
anything  to  do  with  this  trouble  in  bringing  it  on  and  keeping  it  up  after  it 
was  started?~A.  Well,  I  think  that  there  nas  been  in  Chica^  an  attempt  to 
secure  the  delivery  of  the  labor  vote  by  successive  administrations  through  the 
distribution  of  small  appointive  offices  among  labor  leaders.  I  believe  that  that 
has  very  seriously  imfieaed  the  growth  of  the  legitimate  influence  of  organized 
labor  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  have  often  told  the  men  that  if  they  want^  office 
of  anv  kind  they  should  seek  elective  offices,  which  would  mean  somethina^,  and 
not  allow  their  officers  to  take  appointive  offices.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps in  this  particular  instance,  there  has  been  an  exaggeration  of  the  effort  to 
subsidize  the  unions  by  the  appointment  of  their  officers  to  these  appointive  posi- 
tions. Many  of  the£e  appointive  offices,  perhaps,  should  have  been  given  to  men 
in  the  several  trades  involved.  For  instance,  m  the  building  department  natu- 
rally plumbers  would  be  appointed  as  inspectors  of  certain  work,  and  so  with  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  water  department.  Now,  to  what  extent  that  was  done  is 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  dispute.  I  have  never  seen  anv  list  made,  giving  the 
actual  facts,  that  came  up  to  the  charges  as  to  the  extent  of  the  politicafinfluence. 
Of  course  Mr.  CarrolPs  appointment  to  the  civil-service  commission  was  the  most 
notorious  of  those  appointments. 

Q.  Was  it  an  appointment  that  ought  not  to  have  been  made? — ^A.  You  mean 
was  he  incapable? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  appointment  was  not  such  as  would  have  been  exx>ected  by 
friends  of  the  civil-service  law,  to  say  the  least. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  he  a  labor  leader? — ^A.  Yes,  he  was  the  president 
of  the  Building  Trades  Council.  Personally  I  know  nothing  against  the  character 
of  Mr.  Carroll,  except  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers.  I  do  not  take  him  to  be,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  the  man  for  such  an  excee<ungly  important  position,  not,  how- 
ever, because  he  was  a  workin^man,  because  I  tlunk  it  was  very  well  to  have 
some  representative  of  the  workmg  class  on  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  trouble  having  been  started,  did  political  influence 
in  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  the  jealousy  of  political  parties  as  to  who 
should  have  the  credit  for  the  settlement  of  the  trouble  have  anything  to  do  with 
prolonging  that  trouble  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Indirectlv,  yes.  As  a  matter  of  mere 
opinion,  however,  I  should  say  it  was  thought  that  if  the  struggle  was  maintained 
longer  something  of  advantage  to  the  Building  Trades  Council  might  come  from 
the  direction  of  the  city  hall. 

But  to  answer  your  question  fully  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  what  I  said  on  this 
point  in  my  speech  to  the  trades  union  convention  quoted  above.    (Beading:) 

''Public  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  the  right  to  criticise  frankly  and 
fearlessly  the  policy  of  the  Building  Trades  Council.  It  criticises  the  policy  that 
tolerates  the  acceptance  of  appointive  political  offices  as  the  most  disastrous  pol- 
icy that  has  ever  paralyzed  the  power  or  menaced  the  future  of  organized  labor 
in  Chicago.  These  offices  are  offered  as  subsidies.  Their  incumbents  are  reidly 
held  as  hostages  for  the  delivery  of  the  labor  vote.  This  policy  keeps  even  the 
best  and  most  incorruptible  union  officers  under  a  cloud  of  suspiciim;  tempts  the 
worse  and  weaker  leaders  to  pervert  both  their  labor  leadership  and  their  politi- 
cal office  from  the  public  service  to  their  personal  advantage;  destroys  the  coidl- 
dence  not  only  of  the  public  but  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  unions  in  the  int^n^ty 
of  the  movement  and  breeds  the  foul  f e^r  that  mercenary  motives  and  even  biAck- 
mailin^  methods  characterize  the  fairest  and  most  sacrificial  struggles  for  eco- 
nomic justice  and  industrial  rights. 

******* 

**  If  organized  labor  would  really  have  and  exercise  political  power,  why  does  it 
not  come  out  in  the  open  to  nominate  and  elect  its  own  representatives  to  elective 
offices,  through  which  its  principles  can  be  carried  into  public  policy  by  the  enact- 
ment and  administration  of  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people?" 
Then  I  proceeded  further,  on  the  matter  of  violence.  (Beading:) 
**  The  resort  to  violence  is  in  the  public  mind  not  only  indefensible,  but  suicidal 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  union  laoor.  It  costs  the  cause  of  organized  labor  not 
onlv  the  deeper  alienation  of  nonunion  labor,  which  is  its  only  source  of  growth 
ana  power,  but  also  the  support  and  even  the  fair  hearing  of  the  public,  wnich  is 
the  only  hope  of  the  ascendency  of  its  principles.    If  organized  labor  would  win 
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its  case  before  the  jury  of  public  opinion  it  most  abandon  its  partisan  political 
affiliations.  It  mnst  abjure  and  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability  prevent  violence.  It 
most  purge  itself  from  any  just  suspicion  of  being  bought  and  sold  for  black- 
mailing.** 

Now,  I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  nothing  could  have  been  a  fairer  blow  at  the 
corruption  of  the  labor  movement  than  I  tried  to  give  there,  and  I  was  allowed 
to  do  it. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  it  receive  approbation  from  the  audience? — ^A.  There 
was  applause  all  over  the  hall. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  politicians  of  Chicago 
are  not  m  a  large  measure  responsible  for  this  great  loss  which  Chicago  has  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  this  strike:  and  before  you  answer  that  question  I  will  tell 
you  what  came  to  me  in  the  way  of  information  under  that  head,  namely,  that 
Mr.  Madden  initiated  a  movement  to  bring  about  arbitration;  that  the  politicians 
opposed  to  Mr.  Madden,  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  not  wishing  Mr.  Madden 
and  his  political  friends  to  have  the  credit  of  settling  that  strike,  blocked  Mr. 
Madden^s  efforts.  Then  Mayor  Harrison  was  thrown  into  the  breach  by  those 
people  that  he  might  settle  it,  and  then  Mr.  Madden *8  friends  in  the  contractors* 
council  and  elsewhere  blocked  his  efforts  and  prevented  Mayor  Harrison  settling 
the  difficulty. — A.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  have  heara  the  assertion  very 
stoutly  made  by  labor  leaders  that  the  politicans  in  the  city  administration  were 
very  largely  responsible  for  the  sympathetic  strike  in  the  railway  trouble,  and 
the  charge  was  made  just  as  directly  as  it  could  be,  that  had  they  not  done  what 
they  did  that  strike  would  never  have  assumed  anything  like  the  proportions  it 
did.  Personally  I  believe  that  the  responsibility  for  that  situation  rested  nearer 
the  city  hall  than  anywhere  else. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Some  of  the  labor  witnesses  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mission  m  Chicago  last  spring  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  legal  methods  for 
obtaining  the  rights  of  workingmen;  that  their  sole  dependence  was  on  the  union, 
and  on  their  means  or  ability  of  self-defense;  and  one  even  went  so  far  as  to  state 
that  he  had  a  revolver  in  his  pocket  then.  Have  you  discovered  in  your  studies 
any  such  prevailing  opinion  amon^  the  workingmen  of  Chicago?— A.  There  seems 
to  oe  a  deep  disappointment  and  discouragement  even  among  the  more  intelligent 
workingmen  of  irreproachable  character  in  the  relief  to  be  expected  from  the 
courts. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  any  defect  in  law  or  in  the  organization  of  the 
instrumentalities  of  justice?— A.  I  think  it  has  root  in  the  long  abuses  that  have 
inhered  in  the  justice  of  the  peace  courts  and  the  police  courts  of  Chicago,  whose 
administration  of  the  law  is  nearest  to  the  people.  The  great  mass  of  people  take 
their  judgment  of  law  and  its  administration  from  these  courts,  and  they  have 
been  notoriously  incompetent  and  corrupt.  Then  injunction  proceedings  have 
also  seriously  disturbea  the  men,  as  well  as  the  imprisonment  of  men,  or  the 
decision  of  cases  on  what  they  think  to  be  side  issues.  I  recollect  a  discussion 
between  a  lawyer  representing  the  railroads  and  a  man  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union.  The  lawyer  of  course  had  the  legal  points  of  the  argument 
all  the  way  through,  but  the  railway  union  man,  who  had  been  imprisoned  with 
Debs,  brought  up  such  questions  as  this  to  the  lawyer:  '^  If  guilty  of  the  offense 
with  which  I  am  charged,  I  should  be  in  prison  instead  of  here.  I  have  a  right 
to  be  either  acquitted  or  convicted,  but  in  the  contempt  proceedings,  which  was 
a  question  of  evidence,  I  was  adjudged  guilty  and  the  original  charges  were 
never  pressed.  Now,'*  he  added, ''  no  matter  how  legal  that  was,  it  was  not  fair,  it 
was  not  just.**  I  only  cite  that  illustration  to  show  you  how  temperately  and 
with  what  deep  moral  judgment  he  viewed  the  matter.  There  is  a  feeling  that  it 
is  difficult  to  get  your  rights,  but  of  course  the  lawyer  made  good  the  right  of  the 
court  to  defend  its  own  dignity,  and  the  man  conceded  that  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  not  quite  a  large  money  loss  on  account  of  this 
trouble  m  the  courts  in  Chicago?  That  is,  do  men  prefer  to  lose  the  pay  rather 
than  to  sue?— A.  I  could  not  speak  definitely  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  effort 
made  by  political  leaders  and  labor  leaders  to  prejudice  wondngmen  against 
courts  and  legislators  and  lawful  methods  generally? — A.  Well,  I  never  have  hap- 
pened to  hear  anything  that  would  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  that  was  the  line  of 
policy,  but  I  have  frequently  heard  an  outbreak  of  more  or  less  spontaneous  crit- 
icism. Next  to  tb e  corruption  of  the  police  and  justice  of  the  peace  courts  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  being  remedied) ,  I  think  that  special  legislation  in  matters  pertain- 
ing, for  instance,  to  franchisee  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  has  very  seriously  aroused 
suspicion  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  source  of  legislation.  It  is  suspected  to  be  simply 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  class  that  can  get  it. 
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Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  great  deal  of  special  labor  legislation  also? — A.  In  the 
direction  of  antichild  labor  legislation  and  the  protection  of  women,  etc.,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  accminff  to  the  financial  interest  of  the  working  people. 
They  have  been  more  in  the  direction  of  humanitarian  conditions.  I  have  no 
reason  to  think,  from  my  intimate  and  wide  acqaintanceship  with  the  rank  and 
file — of  course  I  know  perhaps  the  better  men,  the  more  conservative  men,  better 
than  I  know  the  more  radical  labor  leaders—yet  I  have  never  failed  to  find  among 
the  rank  and  file  an  instinct  of  deprecation  of  violence,  and  a  general  consensus 
that  they  must  keep  within  the  bounds  of  law.  I  think  that  one  labor  leader  who 
is  more  or  less  radical  somehow  is  taken  unjustly  to  be  the  tyj^  of  the  class, 
and  I  have  not  thought  that  it  was  just.  It  has  not  accorded  with  my  observa- 
tion of  the  facts.  Think  of  an  occasion  when,  between  the  5th  day  of  February 
and  the  1st  of  August,  there  were  said  to  be  50,000  men  in  Chicago  without  any 
visible  means  of  support.  Well,  when  you  think  of  the  vast  numbers  engaged, 
and  the  fact  they  were  of  so  many  different  nationalities,  and  that  they  were 
more  or  less  excitoble  and  were  touched  at  their  most  vital  interests,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  that  tremendous  crisis  was  passed  anyivhere  nearly  as  peaceably  as 
It  was.  Of  course  there  were  brawls,  and  too  many  personal  assaults,  but  there 
was  nothiiur  like  a  riot  of  any  kind,  and  there  was  very  little  occasion  for  calling 
out  the  police  force.  I  think  if  the  police  had  been  a  httle  more  prompt  in  those 
cases  there  would  have  been  even  less  violence  than  there  was,  but  I  submit 
it  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  popular  self-control. 

SOME   REASONS   FOR   THE   DISTURBANCE    OF   INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS   IN    CHICAGO. 

When  we  regard  labor  troubles  in  Chicago  we  must  realize  two  facts  which  fp 
far  toward  accounting  for  much  of  the  excitement  and  the  radicalism  that  is 
noted  there.  First,  the  cosmopolitanism  of  our  population,  and  second,  the 
transient  residences  of  our  people.  Men  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  adjust 
themselves  well  in  their  associated  capacity.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  adjust- 
ment to  run  any  organization  steadily,  much  more  a  labor  organization.  The 
employing  classes  know  too  little  of  the  reason  for  the  organization  of  labor.  I 
have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  entire  lack  of  information  among  employers  as 
to  the  history  of  labor  organizations.  A  great  many  of  them  seem  to  think  that 
they  began  to  exist  with  the  Pullman  strike,  or  something  disagreeable  in  their 
own  experience.  They  forget  that  there  is  a  great  history  of  nothing  less  than  a 
mass  movement  for  the  last  6  centuries  of  English  progress.  Of  tmis  movement 
Professor  Marshall,  of  Cambridge  University,  in  his  volume  on  Political  Economy, 
says:  ''  The  brilliant  though  checkered  career  of  English  trades  unionism  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  English  history."  Well,  now,  we  lack  in 
Chicago,  in  our  newness  and  m  our  rush,  we  lack  what  is  called  *'  the  geologist*8 
time  sense."  We  do  not  stop  to  think  of  the  antecedents  of  these  consequences. 
Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  would  seem  that  upon  the  slightest  refiection 
the  or^^amzation  of  labor  must  be  considered  to  be  an  economic  necessity,  if  the 
organization  of  capital  is  conceded  so  to  be.  As  long  as  employers  insist  u^n  col- 
lective bargaining  labor  is,  by  an  economic  necessity,  simply  forced  to  insist  ux>on 
collective  b^gaining.  That  is  the  soul  of  the  labor  movement,  namely,  the  ri^ht 
to  bargain  collectively.  This  is  being  recognized  commonly  by  the  newer  political 
economy.  As  long  as  it  is  necessary  for  firms  and  corporations  to  exist  so  long 
we  will  nave  to  admit  the  necessity  of  labor  combinations,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  duty  of  right-minded  people  to  assist  in  every  way  in  their  power  the 
organization  of  labor  to  its  legitimate  function  and  development. 

c^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  can  it  be  encouraged  and  protected  by  State 
legislation? — ^A.  Well,  I  believe  that,  as  a  standing  historical  evidence  that  it  can 
be,  the  Factory  Acts  of  England  should  be  cited  as  proving  to  the  workingmen 
that  the  law-making  power,  in  the  long  run,  can  be  trusted,  and  that  when  they 
have  trusted  their  interests  to  legislation  those  interests  have  been,  in  the  long 
run,  fairly  conserved,  though  it  has  taken  longer  than  those  who  were  suffering 
under  the  process  could  patiently  endure.  For  instance,  it  took  50  years  to  bring 
in  the  Factory  Acts  from  the  time  that  the  abuses  of  child  labor  were  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  English  public. 

Another  reason  that  makes  the  Chicago  situation  intense  is  the  very  quick 
resort  to  the  threat  and  use  of  physical  force.  I  do  not  mean  violence,  but  refer 
to  the  sentiment  to  "let  them  fight  it  out,"  or,  as  one  man  said  just  at  a  time 
when  such  words  would  inflame  the  mass  more  than  anything, ''  We  wiU  starve 
them  out — starve  them  out."  Of  course,  the  more  conservative  and  generous- 
hearted  citizens  do  not  resort  to  such  language,  yet  there  is  such  an  intemperate 
and  unjudicial  frame  of  mind  prevalent  on  both  sides  that  the  situation  at  times 
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is  highly  precarioas.  Those  who  calmly  try  to  step  in  between  and  ask  for 
patience  and  for  impartiality,  if  they  do  not  side  either  one  way  or  the  other  in 
the  times  of  high  tension,  are  at  once  placed  in  the  opposite  camp,  and  a  man's 
efforts  to  mediate  are  always  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  But,  of  course,  that 
is  likely  to  be  the  case  anywhere  in  times  of  high  excitement. 

I  will  relate  one  episode  that  possibly  is  of  unique  value.  One  day  during  the 
heat  of  this  strike  I  received  a  telephone  message  asking  me  to  come  to  a  certain 
prominent  business  office  in  the  city.  I  met  there  a  gentleman  who  said  he  was 
connected  with  the  firm.  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  I  have  never  seen 
him  since.  He  said  to  me,  **  You  are  interested  in  the  settlement  of  this  building 
trades  trouble?"  I  said,  **  Yes,  sir;  on  public  as  well  as  on  private  grounds.** 
"Well,"  he  said,  *'  I  think  I  know  how  to  settle  it."  I  said,  *'Do  tell  us."  He 
said,  '*  It  is  simply  a  question  of  providing  for  men  who  would  lose  their  salaried 
positions  in  the  labor  unions."  And  then  and  there,  without  asking  any  confi- 
dence whatever,  he  offered  to  put  in  my  hands  $10,000  for  that  purpose,  and 
offered  also  to  raise  more  if  it  was  necessary  to  take  care,  as  he  said,  of  the  lead- 
ers who  he  thought  were  fomenting  this  trouble,  and  who,  if  provided  for, 
would  immediately  brin^  about  an  adjustment.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  trades  umonists  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  *'  Oh,  no,**  he  said,  **  but  I 
do  not  need  to.  This  is  the  situation  and  you  mi^ht  as  well  admit  it."  I  said, 
**  I  do  not  admit  it.  I  do  not  believe  trades  unionism  in  the  city  of  Chicago  can 
be  purchased  for  $10,000  or  any  sum  you  can  raise,  and  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken in  re^rd  to  the  situation  if  you  think  it  can  be  settled  in  any  such  way." 

Now,  while  there  may  have  been  certain  reasons  for  certain  men  suspecting 
other  certain  men  of  accepting  bribes  and  blackmail — ^and  there  was  a  great  de^ 
of  hinting  at  such  facts  with  very  little  evidence  forthcoming  to  prove  it — yet  I 
still  maintain  that  that  trouble  could  not  have  been  settled  in  that  way,  and  that 
such  an  estimate  of  the  venality  of  the  rank  and  file  or  even  of  the  officials  I 
think  was  unwarranted.  Of  course  I  never  carried  any  such  proposition  to  them, 
and  I  would  not  have  thought  myself  quite  safe  in  doing  it.  But  as  long  as  such 
opinions  are  entertained  by  one  side  or  the  other  you  can  easily  see  how  fuel  is 
added  to  the  fire. 

Q.  Reverting  again  to  the  question  of  legislation,  have  you  given  any  thought 
to  the  advisability  of  a  law  establishing  a  minimum  rate  of  wages?— A.  I  do  not 
see  how  that  could  be  a  law.    Do  you  mean  in  all  trades  or  in  any  given  trade? 

Q.  Well,  of  general  application,  for  that  matter.  The  history  of  labor  legisla- 
tion shows  that  laws  have  been  adopted  fixing  a  maximum  rate,  does  it  not?— A. 
Yes;  I  know  that. 

Q.  Well,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  then  as  to  the  legal  right,  can  there? — ^A. 
Well,  I  should  think  that  that  end  would  be  better  brougnt  about  by  organization 
of  labor  and  refusal  to  work  for  less  than  a  living  wage. 

Q.  That  brings  the  strike,  does  it  not? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  nobody  is  denying  the 
right  of  men  not  to  work  when  they  can  not  earn  their  living  by  it.  I  think  there 
is  another  great  misapprehension  of  the  situation  in  Chicago  as  to  the  existence 
of  allied  trades  councils  and  the  reason  for  them.  While  there  was  no  objection 
to  national  organizations  in  the  several  trades,  yet  there  was  a  very  stout  denial 
that  there  is  any  valid  reason  for  the  existence  of  any  such  organization  as  a  cen- 
tral council  of  closely  federated  or  closely  allied  trades.  Now,  I  would  refer,  in 
evidence  to  the  contrary  to  a  little  pamphlet,  The  History  of  Labor  Unions,  by 
William  Maxwell  Burke,  published  by  tne  Columbia  Umversity  in  its  series  of 
**  Studies  in  history,  economics,  and  public  law,"  pages  90  to  98,  which  gives  the 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  allied  trades  councils. 

Repeatedly  it  was  said  by  the  contractors  that  this  situation  in  Chicago  was 
wholly  illegal  and  did  not  obtain  anywhere  else.  Well,  while  in  the  formidable 
character  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  perhaps  the  leng^ths  to  which  that 
council  went  in  its  rules  with  regard  to  the  several  trades,  I  presume  the  situation 
was  unique.  It  is,  however,  to  be  paralleled  in  other  cities  uncjuestionably,  and 
that  fact  some  of  our  gentlemen  did  not  seem  to  have  any  consciousness  of  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  imprudent  expressions  in  the  early  part 
of  this  trouble.  Did  not  a  great  deal  of  that  imprudence  originate  from  the  con- 
tractors' side?— A.  Well,  in  all  fairness,  it  came  from  both  sides;  there  were 
excitable  men  on  both  sides;  but  I  think  in  conferences  with  the  contractors* 
council  there  was  an  unnecessary  degree  of  rudeness  and  roughness  in  receiving 
delegations  from  the  Building  Trades  Council;  and  upon  the  fioor  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council  there  was  a  wholly  unnecessary  violence  of  language  used  with 
reference  to  the  contractors.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  preponderance  of  blame  is 
to  be  placed  on  either  side  in  that  matter. 

Q.  Is  it  not  really  true  in  the  history  of  trade  unions  since  1850  in  this  country 
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that  at  least  one-third,  if  not  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  these  troubles  have  come 
from  employers  not  recognizing  an  organized  body?--A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer 
afi&rmatively  yonr  qnestion  in  inst  that  |>hra8e.  I  have  not  investigated  the  per- 
centages. But  I  think  the  whole  contention  is  by  long  odds  due  to  the  unwilling- 
ness to  recognize  men  in  their  corporate  capacity;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forc- 
ing of  the  men  to  recoKnize  the  employers  m  their  corporate  capacity.  For 
instance,  all  the  while  this  building  contractors'  council  has  insisted  upon  the 
absolute  disbanding  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  never  once  have  they  been 
willing  to  affirm  that  they  would  disband  their  own  council,  although  they  have 
rraeatedly  said  that  their  council  was  due  to  the  existence  of  the  other.  The 
effect  upon  the  part  of  the  building  contractors  for  a  long  while  prior  to  this 
trouble  was  to  force  the  smaller  contractors  into  some  form  of  alliance  with  them; 
and  when  they  stood  in  with  the  unions,  the  larger  contractors  would  try  to  get 
the  unions  to  refuse  to  work  for  other  contractors  than  those  who  belonged  to 
their  body.  In  other  words,  they  tried  to  shut  the  smaller  contractors  off  from 
the  labor  market.  Then  only  when  they  fell  at  odds  with  the  unions,  was  there 
a  very  obvious  attempt  to  shut  these  same  contractors,  who  would  not  come  into 
the  council,  out  from  the  material  market. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  machinery,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  just,  because  it 
is  a  very  complicated  thing,  and  both  sides  have  great  grievances.  Nevertheless 
it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  objection  to  machinery  was  raised  by  the  stone- 
cutters, and  that  the  stone-cutting  contractors  who  did  not  own  machuiery  really 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  labor  unions'  objection  to  machinery.  Now,  the  car- 
penters have  never  objected  to  machinery,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  The  objection 
to  machinery  was  almost  wholly  in  the  stone-cutting  trade,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
trace  that  it  came  from  the  suggestion  of  the  contractors.  Yet  the  whole  blame 
is  placed  on  the  other  side.  Now,  that  is  not  fair,  and  a  man's  sense  of  justice 
repudiates  that.  On  the  other  hand,  let  me  say  that  while  the  men  were  justified 
in  taking  the  position  that  they  should  not  be  **  rushed,"  as  they  call  it— that  is, 
that  the  speediest  men,  who  turned  out  the  most  work,  should  not  be  taken  as  the 
standard  for  the  whole  trade — yet  they  put  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  a  day's  work, 
which  was  too  low.  The  mantel  builders,  for  instance,  were  allowed,  1  believe, 
to  erect  two  mantels  and  a  half — I  do  not  know  just  what  the  number  was.  If  they 
laid  half  a  mantel  more  thev  were  fined — ^I  do  not  know  just  what  amount.  They 
grew  arbitrary,  and  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  labor  unions  themselves  admitted 
that  the  unions  had  become  too  mandatory— they  had  gone  too  far.  But  just  at 
this  time,  at  the  early  part  of  this  struggle,  if  the  contractors  had  made  the  con- 
cessions that  I  s]X)ke  of  in  the  beginning,  namely,  that  they  had  no  objection  to 
having  those  trades  which  were  so  closely  allied  affiliated  in  some  sort  of  a 
council — if  that  point  had  been  yielded  and  the  contractors  had  sided  in  with  the 
more  conservative  men  in  the  union,  the  radical  men  would  have  been  overthrown 
and  the  Building  Trades  Council  would  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  reconstituted, 
and  the  personnel  would  have  been  changed.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the 
thing  went  on  the  worst  labor  leaders  were  given  the  best  rallying  cries  by  what 
appeared  to  the  rank  and  file  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  exaction  in  the  matter  of 
their  right  to  have  some  sort  of  central  body;  and  that  was  the  nub  of  the  whole 
controversy  from  beginning  to  end.  Now,  they  yielded  that  at  the  end,  and 
although,  of  course,  the  contractors,  by  holding  off  so  long,  probably  got  some  of 
these  other  concessions.  Let  that  be  fairly  and  squarely  admitted.  Yet,  if  that 
point  had  been  taken  out  of  the  way,  irritation  and  friction  would  have  been  so 
allayed,  in  my  judgment,  that  these  other  things  would  have  been  very  much 
more  likely  to  have  been  amicably  adjusted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  are  well  aware  that  the  Building  Trades  Council 
is  an  experiment  in  trades  unionism? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  has  a  jurisdiction  of  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  that  the 
local  bodies  have  to  surrender  their  rights  which  they  hold  by  charter  from 
national  bodies,  to  become  affiliated  with  this  sympathetic  body? — ^A.  Do  you 
mean  quite  that^— surrender? 

Q.  You  have  got  to  use  your  Building  Trades  Council  card;  it  is  a  surrender  of 
means  of  work;  or,  rather,  the  jurisdiction  over  the  individual  work  is  in  two 
bodies;  a  man  owes  loyalty  to  his  own  union  as  a  bricklayer  and  to  the  Building 
Trades  Council.  Do  you  not  think  that  with  an  experimental  body  of  that  kind, 
built  on  sympathetic  lines,  the  dangers  lay  in  the  first  inception  of  this  council, 
and  your  troubles  accrued  from  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  go  back  to  your  parent  body  to  have  settled  each 
trade  difficulty  in  its  own  way  by  the  vote  of  each  member  of  the  union.  Was 
not  that  the  difficulty,  that  they  had  surrendered  so  much  of  their  own  rights? — 
A.  Yes;  but  yet  there  are  these  two  considerations  to  the  contrary.    These  trades 
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in  a  given  place  and  on  the  same  jobs  were  so  closely  affiliated  with  each  other 
actually  that  they  needed  some  agreement  between  each  other  to  conserve  the 
interests  of  the  whole  bodv  of  workin^en.  Now  the  building  tradesmen  say 
that  the  employers  would  have  found  it  harder  to  have  had  to  refer  every  little 
objection  or  obstacle  in  their  way  in  this  agreement  to  each  trade,  and  often  up 
to  the  national  body,  than  to  have  had  what  they  maintain  the  Building  Trades 
Ck>uncil  has  all  along  intended  to  be,  namely,  a  sort  of  clearing  house  of  troubles. 
And  1  heard  one  of  these  Building  Trades  Council  men  say  to  a  large  employer 
who  had  had  trouble  in  other  ways,  *•  If  you  had  had  a  council  similar  to  the 
Building  Trades  in  your  business,  could  not  you  have  settled  that  difficulty  that 
has  trouDled  you  for  2  or  8  years  quicker  than  you  did?  "  And  this  employer  drew 
out  his  notebook  and  said:  ''I  declare  that  is  a  good  point."  He  had  not  seen 
that.  However,  I  think  as  you  say,  that  in  very  many  cases  it  would  be  bettecr 
undoubtedly  to  keep  the  settlement  in  the  line  of  the  trade  where  the  men  have 
the  technical  knowledge  sufficient  to  arbitrate,  and  where  other  men  in  other 
trades  simply  do  not  ^ow  enough  about  the  question  at  issue  to  arbitrate  it  at 
all.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  classes  of  disagreements  where  a  central 
body  like  this  could  act  exactly  like  a  clearing  house.  Now  the  Building  Trades 
Council  men  say  that  trouble  came  not  because  they  had  too  much  authority,  but 
because  they  had  too  little  authority.  They  insist  upon  it  that  if  they  had  had 
more  authority  they  could  have  settled  so  many  more  disturbances  which,  in  the 
lack  of  authority,  they  had  held  off  so  long  that  it  increased  the  difficulty  and 
complexity.    Of  course,  I  am  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  technicalities  of  each 

§iven  trade  to  decide,  but  arbitration  in  the  nature  of  the  case  has  got  to  be  ren- 
ered  by  experts  in  the  line  where  the  difference  occurs,  and  outsiders  can  not  be 
considered  competent  to  judge  except  on  general  matters  where  a  lawyer's  judg- 
ment on  contracts,  or  a  man  of  affairs  generally,  could  decide  on  the  exigencies  of 
the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Supposing  it  was  a  struggle  between  employers  and 
employees  as  to  the  recognition  of  a  union.  Does  it  require  technical  skill  in  any 
bnmch  of  trade  to  decide  that?-— A.  No;  not  very  much. 

Q.  In  your  experience,  what  is  the  proportion  of  difficulties  between  employers 
ana  employed  tnat  practically  turn  on  that  very  question?— A.  Oh,  it  is  not  a 

?ne8tion  of  proportion.  I  think  there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  employers — 
am  sure  there  is  in  Chicago — who  come  right  out  and  admit  the  right,  and 
on  the  whole  the  advantage,  of  dealing  collectively  with  the  men  instead  of 
individually. 

<^.  Has  not  that  been  brought  about  by  the  assemblies  and  the  trade  unions 
insisting  that  they  should  be  recognized? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  has  to  be  a  close  and 
continuous  movement  in  respect  to  it. 

Q.  Now  let  us  go  right  back  to  where  we  were  a^ain.  Suppose  the  system  of 
arbitration  by  committees  that  prevails  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  and 
in  this  country  also  had  been  in  effect  there  and  a  dispute  had  happened  on  any 
building  with,  say,  the  bricklayers,  and  the  bricklayers  had  their  committee  of 
three  and  the  employers  their  committee  of  three  and  they  called  in  a  referee  pos- 
sibly, and  it  was  settled  on  the  spot  without  involving  15  or  20  trades;  is  not  that 
the  best  way? — A.  In  certain  classes  of  cswes.  We  all  know  this,  when  Judge 
Tuley  was  called  in  as  referee  in  the  bricklayers'  trade,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  was  the  best  way,  and  for  8  years  kept  them  out  of  strike  or  lockout.  But 
again  I  say  that  when  the  case  is  such  that  the  unions  are  more  or  less  affiliated, 
when  the  interest  of  the  one  involved  is  the  interest  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
more  use  for  a  central  clearing  house  or  somebody  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of 
each,  if  it  does  not  exceed  its  functions. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  say  that  it  did  not  exceed  its  functions?— A.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

ARBITRATION. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  pve  your  views  in  regard  to  arbitration?  Do 
you  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration?— A.  No;  I  do  not,  for  this  reason,  that  I 
never  have  been  able  to  see  how  you  could  offset  the  penalty  of  a  fine  upon  the 
employer  except  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  employee.  This  pits  liberty  against 
money.  And  if  the  employer  pays  for  his  breach  of  a  settlement  by  a  fine  and 
the  labor  unions  have  nothing  to  forfeit,  except  their  liberty,  the  American 
worMngmen  will  never  in  this  wide  world  pit  their  liberty  against  the  money  of 
their  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  Take  this  situation,  however:  Suppose  there  is  a  dis- 
pute and  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  in  any  manner  meet  and  discuss 
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the  question,  would  yon  sanction  a  law  that  would  compel  a  hearing  of  the  differ- 
ence by  some  State  board?-— A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  is  what  are  call^  the  councils 
of  conciliation  in  France.  They  have  settled  quickly,  cheaply,  and  satisfactorily 
and  permanently  a  very  large  per  cent  of  labor  difficulties  there.  We  ou^ht  to 
have  something  to  correspond  with  them  in  America;  but  the  trouble  of  it  is  if 
things  are  brought  into  court,  we  have  no  courts  that  are  adapted  to  quickly  and 
equitably  settle  these  questions.    I  think  there  ought  to  be  courts  of  conciliaticm. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the  establishment  of  such  courts?— A.  No;  I  do 
not.  I  tmnk  that  all  parties  to  the  disagreement  ought  to  be  summoned.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  compulsion  in  summoning  them  before  a  court  of  inquiry. 

Q.  Thatiswhat  Imean.— A.  But  my  trouble  is  in  finding  a  legal  sanction.  I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  enforce  their  decisions. 

Q.  Now  let  us  go  one  step  further,  if  you  please.  Having  summoned  the  dif- 
ferent i>artie8  to  the  controversy  into  such  a  court  and  a  decision  having  been 
made  as  to  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  either  side,  do  you  not  think  that  public  senti- 
ment would  be  a  very  powerful  factor ^A.  (Interrupting.)  Very. 

Q.  In  carrying  out  the  decision  of  that  board  of  conciliation? — ^A.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  compulsory  exactions  could  not  be  made  in  quasi-public  corporations. 

Q.  I  was  coming  to  that  later. — A.  There,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  risk  the 
infringement  of  li  oerty .  When  you  say  a  man  must  work  whether  he  will  or  not, 
you  come  dangerously  near  to  the  loss  of  all  liberty.  Now,  on  the  other  himd, 
the  hiterests  of  the  whole  i>eople  ought  t6  have  the  right  of  way  pending  the 
decision  of  some  adequate  jurisdiction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Could  you  frame  a  law  compelling  the  employer  before 
he  makes  a  lockout  to  submit  to  arbitration  and,  on  the  otner  hand,  compellkig 
or  reouiring  the  employees  to  appe^  to  arbitration  first,  under  a  penalty — not 
to  make  the  decision  oinding,  but  to  require  both  parties  before  there  is  a  strike 
or  lockout  at  least  to  attempt  a  settlement?— A.  Yes,  I  would.  I  think  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  the  right  grows  larger  and  more  grave  as  you 
approacn  lines  of  industry  where  the  public  at  large  are  innocent  sufferers 
from  the  str^e  between  employers  and  employees?— A.  Yes.  Now,  just  take 
my  own  instance.  Here  was  a  building  worth  $50,000,  without  a  roof  on 
it  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  first  of  September.  I  never  got  a 
brick  or  a  beam  laid.  I  thought  I  had  some  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
radical  friend  says,  **  There  is  no  third  party."  I  said,  *' There  is;  there  is 
the  public,  and  I  belong  to  it;  I  had  business  to  interfere."  And  that  is  what 
threw  me  headlong  between  these  two  contending  lines,  and  I  felt  justly 
wronged  all  the  way  through  because  those  men  made  my  building  suffer 
while  they  were  adjusting  tneir  difficulties.  Now,  that  illustrates  th&  point. 
I  should  say  go  on  with  mat  building  pending  your  discussion,  submit  it  to 
some  competent  jurisdiction,  and  do  not  cause  innocent  people  to  suffer.  So 
with  street  railroad  strikes.  It  is  an  outrage  on  the  public  that  those  two  quar- 
reling groups  of  men  should  not  recognize  tnat  the  public  has  rights  that  they  are 
bound  to  respect',  and  I  think  the  public  should  formulate  its  demand  very 
unequivocally  in  that  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  found  as  a  rule  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  men  employed  to 
submit  their  grievances  in  that  manner? — A.  They  are  very  unwilling  to  admit 
the  right  of  compulsory  jmiaXty.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  more  willingness  to  subnut  to  arbitration  on  the  part  of  the  unions  than  I 
ever  have  from  the  other  side.  They  scarcely  ever  say,  '*  We  have  nothing  to 
arbitrate,"  but  in  almost  every  other  case  I  have  seen  committees  on  the  other 
side  say,  **  We  have  nothing  to  arbitrate." 

EFFORTS  FOR  THE  BETTERMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS. 

I  supi>ose  your  attention  has  been  called  to  employers'  efforts  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  employees'  condition.  Two  volumes  have  come  out  descriptive  of 
those  efforts  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging  and  really  inspiring: 
One,  Gilman's  A  Dividend  to  Labor,  and  the  other,  Shuey's  Factory  People  and 
their  Employers.  In  both  of  these  volumes  there  is  shown  a  very  marked  and 
encouraging  increase  of  what  we  may  call  social  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
employers,  who  begin  to  realize  that  they  owe  something  more  than  wages  to  their 
men.  For  instance,  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  at  Dayt<m,  Ohio— I 
never  saw  such  consideration  to  sex,  to  the  social  needs  of  employees.  The  head 
of  that  firm  told  me  that  so  much  humanity  as  he  had  invested  in  industry  paid 
him  in  dividends.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  caution  should  be  taken  in 
considering  specific  instances  in  this  line.    The  men  who  are  most  conspicuous  in 
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these  provisions  for  the  betterment  of  employees  are  in  ahnost  every  instance  pro- 
tected by  some  patent  right;  they  are  not  in  the  rough 'struggle  of  unrestricted 
competition.  If  they  were,  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  could  go  to  the  extent  they 
do  in  alleviating  the  conoitions  and  ameliorating  the  hardships  without  being 
driven  out  of  the  market  by  men  who  did  not  go  to  that  ezpenoiture  of  capital. 
But  to  the  credit  of  the  men  who  can  do  so  be  it  said  they  are  doing  so  to  a  very 
large  extent  all  over  the  country. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the  fact  of  political  democracy  and  the 
strong  tendency  toward  industrial  democracy,  the  efforts  toward  a  social  democ- 
racy, that  is,  to  promote  the  acjquaintjsuice  and  affiliation  of  i>eople  of  different 
classes,  should  be  urged  as  a  patriotic  duty;  and  that  centers  should  be  established 
where  people  of  different  classes,  of  different  nationalities  and  different  ideas, 
should  meet,  mingle,  and  exchange  ideas.  The  practicabilitv  of  the  establishment 
of  such  centers  and  their  very  wide  usefulness  is  proved  by  the  very  great  suc- 
cess of  the  **  social  settlement  '^  movement  in  Chicago.  For  mstance,  we  have  18 
such  centers,  of  which  Chicago  Commons  is  one.  A  little  fip*oup  of  i>eople  repre- 
senting the  more  resourceful  and  more  privileged  classes  voluntarily  took  up  their 
residence  among  people  who  are  less  privileged,  and  there  opened  their  house  to 
all  kinds  of  educational  and  social  occasions  until  in  our  house  we  have  3,775 
average  attendances  weekly  on  about  89  different  occasions.  The  people  have 
met  us  more  than  half  way.  They  come  scarcely  at  all  for  charity,l)ut  chiefly 
for  social  privileges  and  the  interchange  of  educational  views.  We  have  a  series 
of  classes  adapted  to  every  age,  from  very  little  children  in  the  day  nursery  all  the 
way  up  through  the  kindergarten  and  boys'  clubs  to  young  men*s  and  men's 
^tnenngs,  and  then  for  the  women  in  the  same  way,  and  witn  ramifications  out 
mto  the  necessities  of  home  life,  of  cooking,  and  the  things  that  underlie  the  tre- 
mendous persistency  of  the  saloons.  In  districts  as  large  as  oars,  gentlemen,  there 
is  no  provision  for  human  need  in  many  directions  except  by  the  saloons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Perhaps  in  making  this  statement  it  would  be  well  to 
describe  your  building. 

Mr.  LiTCHMAN.  Also,  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  supplement  it  with  some 
information  as  to  the  expense  attendant  and  how  it  is  met. 

The  Witness.  Well,  6  years  ago  a  dozen  of  us  just  took  up  our  home  in  the 
densest  part  of  that  river  ward.  We  live  cooperatively  at  our  own  expense.  We 
became  from  the  beginning  and  have  remained  a  self-sustaining  group.  All  being 
people  of  moderate  means,  we  could  do  no  more  than  to  keep  up  our  home  life 
there,  and  we  ask  others  to  help  us  in  two  ways:  First,  by  volunteering  services, 
coming  down  and  helping  us  with  the  social  and  educational  work  of  the  center 
at  our  private  home;  and,  secondly,  by  contributing  money  which  was  needed  to 
light,  heat,  and  maintain  it,  and  for  the  equipment,  apparatus,  and  everything  of 
that  kind,  lathe  work,  and  such  things.  The  expense  now  runs  about  |6 ,500  a  year. 
We  have  erected  a  building  which  cost  $85,000;  a  section  of  it  has  now  been  erected. 
In  that  building  we  have  rooms  for  boys*  clubs,  manual  training  and  cooking 
schools,  lunch  rooms,  a  children's  floor,  kindergarten,  boys'  clubs,  girls'  clubs, 
women's  clubrooms,  men's  clubrooms,  sheltering  three  different  organizations,  one 
of  which  has  probably  15  different  nationalities  represented  in  the  membership, 
fusing  and  affiliating  people  who  but  for  that  action  would  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  common;  and  then  we  have  a  large  hall  capable  of  seating  about  500,  in 
which  we  gather  the  people  for  musical  and  artistic  purposes,  for  recreative  and 
amusemental  occasions,  for  the  discussion  of  labor  and  political  problems.  We 
have  a  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  both  men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  and 
then  under  the  same  roof  comes  the  group  of  living  rooms,  and  the  soul  of  the 
whole  thing  is  the  family  residence.  Without  it  it  would  lose  the  spirit  of  the 
movement.  It  is  the  fsmiiily  life  at  the  center,  the  personnel  that  is  arathered 
there;  and  the  class  and  club  is  principally  the  medium  by  which  the  more 
reserved  personality  meets  the  less  reserved  one,  and  they  interchange  -%  alues. 
Now,  I  would  not  say  that  we  gave  everything  and  got  nothing,  for  I  think  our 
own  satisfaction  in  the  comparative  values  we  have  received  compensates  amply 
for  the  gratuitous  service  wnich  we  are  thus  rendering. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  illustration.  Six  years  ago  I  published  in  the 
Chicago  I>Aily  News  a  nonce  that  there  would  be  a  free-for-all  discussion  at 
Chicago  Commons,  where  there  would  be  no  favor  shown  and  all  sides  would  be 
considered.  From  that  day  to  this  that  room  has  been  thronged  on  almost  every 
occasion  with  an  average  probably  of  100  men— a  small  room— the  extremes  of  radi- 
cal thought  had  met  there.  We  never  have  abridged  the  liberty  to  speak.  We 
have  respected  every  man's  opinion.  The  rule  imposed  upon  men  and  women 
who  meet  there  is  that  the  one  who  opens  the  discussion  shall  speak  for  about  45 
or  50  minutes,  shall  then  be  questioned  and  be  followed  by  absolute  freedom  of 
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speech  and  discussion.  Now,  we  have  bad  the  extremes  of  the  most  radical  thonght 
in  Chicagothere^avery  a^^essive  gronp  of  commnnistic  anarchists,  followers  of 
Peter  Eropotkin,  the  Rnssian.  In  other  words,  we  have  had,  and  marked  with 
equal  ability  and  always  in  the  sharpest  conflict  with  the  philosophic  individnal- 
ists  who  are  called  anarchists,  many  people,  and  they  get  together  and  they  modify 
each  other's  opinions.  They  knock  off  the  sharp  edges  that  otherwise  wonld  be 
more  or  less  dangerous.  We  have  supplied  a  safety  valve  for  the  expression  of 
opinion  freely,  and  I  have  seen  a  most  marked  modification  of  views.  I  used  to 
preside  mjrself .  And  between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a  strong  group  of  the 
conservative  classes;  and  there  is  a  great  group  of  trade  unionists  with  a  great 
mixture  of  nationality;  and  there  are  indiviaual  citizens,  students,  lawyers, 
employers,  and  professors,  with  their  classes,  will  come  rrom  universities  10 
miles  off,  and  stay  for  a  whole  evening  just  to  get  the  views  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  people. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  6  years  I  have  never  had  to  appeal  to  the  house  for  order 
except  once,  and  instantly  order  was  observed — ^when  a  man  simply  in  his  excite- 
ment interrupted  a  speaker.  I  am  simply  confirmed  in  my  belief  in  the  safety 
and  value  ana  advantage  to  all  concerned  of  absolute  and  unrestricted  freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  speech;  and  I  think  that  we  have  demonstrated  on  tiiat 
little  patch  of  mother  earth  on  which  every  man  is  equal  that  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  mere  human  recognition  of  the  right  of  some  of  these  proscribed  peo- 
ple to  their  own  convictions  has  been  overwhelmingly  beneficent.  And  I  want  to 
say  that  scarcely  has  any  one  of  them  taken  advantage  of  it.  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  radical  talk,  but  you  can  stand  anything  for  3  minutes,  and  they  impose  a 
8-minute  rule  on  everybody  who  takes  part  in  tne  discussion,  and  extend  the  time 
by  vote  if  the  crowd  wants  to  hear  hi£a,  and  if  they  do  not,  my  gavel  falls  and 
that  ends  it.  We  have  had  all  sorts  of  questions.  As  I  say,  we  have  not  restricted 
anybody's  rights.  For  instance,  last  Tuesday  night  there  was  a  sharp  and  really 
able  debate  on  the  efficiency  of  the  individualist  and  the  anarchistic  philosophy 
and  solidarity  and  socialism,  and  it  was  a  dignified  and  altogether  profitable 
debate.  Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  those  same  people  that  took  part  in  that  dis- 
cussion, if  they  had  been  forced  into  the  back  paxt  of  some  saloon  and  shut  up  to 
their  own  coterie,  would  have  been  far  more  radical  and  at  least  more  menacing 
than  they  were  out  in  the  open.  One  man  who  had  not  been  there  before  said  he 
had  traveled  all  over  Europe  and  America,  and  he  said,  '*  I  never  saw  the  equal 
of  this.  I  never  saw  any  otner  place  where  any  man  could  speak  his  own  convic- 
tion." I  reidly  think  that  in  a  republic  that  is  an  imx>ortant  lesson  to  learn;  and 
however  deep  the  prejudices  of  people  who  have  not  seen  it,  I  scarcely  ever  heard 
anybody  object  to  it.  They  came  there  and  heard  and  saw  and  felt  for  them- 
selvea-nalthough  now  and  then  there  is  a  hue  and  cry  about  the  license  of  my 
administration  of  that  free  floor;  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  a  safety  valve 
of  value  to  the  entire  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  own  individual  time  is  ipven  exclusively  to  this 
work?— A.  No.  I  am  a  professor  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and  this 
is  purely  leisure  time,  gratuitous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  live  there?— A.  I  live  right  there. 

Q.  What  are  your  surroundings  there?  What  are  the  people?— A.  They  are 
hard  working,  manual,  and  craft  laborers.  Right  around  and  very  near  to  us  is  ti^e 
very  lowest  grade  of  Italians,  and  a  little  way  off  in  another  direction  there  is  a 
strong  (German  element,  but  the  great  preponderance  of  our  ward  is  made  up  of 
Norwegians. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman^  Is  the  work  carried  on  by  day  or  by  night,  or  both? — 
A.  Pncipally  evening.    Of  course,  the  people  are  all  engaged  in  the  day. 

Q.  Your  kindergarten  work?— A.  That  is  in  the  daytime;  and  let  me  say  that 
there  is  nothing  more  important  in  America  than  the  social  extension  of  the  public 
school  in  the  effort  to  promote  just  this  social  unification — the  extension  of  the 
public  school  to  adult  life.  There  we  have  a  little  piece  of  ground  that  all  of  us 
own.  We  have  equal  rights  on  the  public-school  property  and  there,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  have  centers  scattered  all  over  the  community  which  could  be  used  for 
some  such  purpose  if  there  was  a  social  provision  and  proper  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  I  would  like  to  mijuire  about  these  debates,  whether  con- 
servative and  educated  men  ever  oppose  this  radicalism  from  different  elements? — 
A.  On  the  floor? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Oh,  yes;  and  the  working  men  do.  By  the  way,  the  leaders  of 
these  discussions  are  not  always  of  the  radical  type.  For  instance,  I  had  Mr.  John 
W.  Ela  there  defending  the  civil  service,  and  he  was  pitched  into  by  those  who 
do  not  like  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  worse  things  are  off  the  better  they  like  it, 
but  I  think  Mr.  Ela  went  out  that  night  and  the  great  majority  of  the  men  with 
him  in  the  conviction  that  the  civil  service  is  a  good  thing. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  American  citizens  generally,  in 
our  poptdar  government,  to  neglect  opportunities  for  the  discnssion  of  public 
questions  with  the  "newer  elements  of  our  population? — A.  Why,  when  you  think 
ef  the  congestion,  the  vast  con^stion  of  foreign  populations  in  oar  cities,  I  fail 
to  see  how  anvbody  can  regard  it  except  as  a  menace.  Now,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  that  the  foreign  elements  have  not  added  some  of  the  finest  as  well  as  the 
strongest  fibers  of  our  American  comi)osite  citizenship.  But  when  you  think  of 
60,000  to  70,000  Polanders  being  massed  in  one  great  solid  mass,  so  much  so  that 
when  a  native  American  passes  through  the  street  he  makes  a  sensation;  and 
40  000  Bohemians  to  the  south  of  us— blocks  of  south  European  Slavic  nationali- 
ties, who  fuse  least  readily— -why,  the  duty  of  this  social  unification,  the  duty  of 
showing  the  forei^ers  in  pictorial  ways,  by  stereopticon  and  otherwise,  the 
meaning  of  our  political  history  and  of  our  republican  mstitutions,  is  mandatory. 
I  saw  a  parade  tnrough  the  streets  of  our  ward  the  last  Presidential  election  m 
which  from  150  to  250  Italians  marched  around  the  streets,  virtually  offering 
their  votes  for  sale,  with  transparencies  inscribed,  **  This  club  is  open  to  political 
enga^ments.''  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  conduct  ward 
pontics  fairly  and  justly,  I  submit,  with  that  kmd  of  an  ignorant  vote.  We 
entered  into  a  political  effort — ^I  say  "we;"  I  mean  the  better  elements  of  both 
parties— to  rescue  that  ward  from  one  of  the  most  disreputable  gang  rules  that 
both  parties  had  infiicted  upon  it.  Why,  one  employer  of  400  Italians  snapped 
his  fingers  in  our  faces  ana  said,  '^I  employ  400  men  here;  thev  vote  as  I  say. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  "  That  was  the  condition  when  we  entered 
into  this  effort.  Now,  by  gathering  on  this  neutral  floor  the  better  elements  of 
the  different  nationalities  and  the  different  parties,  we  entered  into  ward  politics 
asking  respectfully  the  managers  of  parties  in  the  ward  to  put  up  honest  clerks 
and  judges  of  election  and  reputable  candidates.  We  were  laughed  to  scorn,  but 
it  went  on  until  8  years  ago  when  we  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  tally 
sheets  were  tam];>ered  with,  and  we  accused  one  of  the  judges;  he  admitted  that 
70  votes  had  been  taken  on  the  tally  sheet  from  one  party  and  put  to  the  credit  of 
the  other  by  the  connivance  of  botn  bosses,  or  the  bosses  of  both  parties,  to  count 
the  independent  candidate  out.  With  incredible  trouble  we  arrested  the  clerks 
and  judges  of  election;  they  were  tried  and  convicted,  and  they  were  sent  to  Joliet 
State  prison  for  8  years.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  liberty  at  the  polls  and 
safet^r  in  the  exercise  of  one's  franchise.  But  I  am  prepared  to  say,  from  my 
experience  in  ward  politics  as  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League,  that  some  very  radical  reform  of  the  nominating  system  has 
got  to  come  before  we  can  get  real  democratic  rule— that  is,  the  people  must  have 
a  chance  to  nominate  whom  they  want  as  well  as  to  vote  for  whom  they  please. 
I  do  not  see  any  other  way  of  initiating  or  maintaining  such  efforts  except  by 
rallying  in  these  neutral  centers  the  better  elements  of  both  parties  to  get  the 
balance  of  power  and  wield  it  heavily  to  the  improvement  of  tne  party  methods, 
and  in  failure  of  that«  to  an  independent  movement  in  civic  politics.  Had  it  not 
been  that  I  had  lived  there  and  been  in  everyday  contact  with  men  in  the  natural 
informal  relationships  of  life,  I  no  more  would  have  had  entr^  to  that  trade- 
union  convention  than  anvone  in  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  many  persons  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  would  have  been  allowed  in  that  convention  at  all.  The  fact 
of  the  matte'lr  is,  I  had  won  the  confidence  of  a  large  number  of  the  workingmen 
by  according  them  this  liberty  to  speak  and  by  being  perfectly  fair  with  tnem. 
I  never  struggled  with  them.  I  had  no  right  to  belong  to  the  labor  unions,  but  I 
never  failed  to  rebuke  the  labor  movement  where  I  had  a  fair  chance  to  make  it 
effective  and  to  make  it  worth  while  to  try.  Of  course,  my  position  is  misunder- 
stood. But  in  times  of  struggle  and  strife  the  more  hot  headed  think  that  I,  liv- 
ing so  close  to  the  mass  life,  am  not  likely  to  be  fair  to  the  class  that  feeJs  injured, 
and  as  if  injustice  was  done  them;  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  been  warped, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  employers  should  rather  be  grateful  to  people  who,  at  no 
small  cost  or  inconvenience,  live  where  they  can  get  some  infiuence  over  those 
with  wh(im  they  are  in  such  contact  as  to  be  able  to  influence  them  as  a  third 
party  outside  of  their  ranks.  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  a  cause  for  depreci- 
ation but  rather  for  recognition  of  a  public  service  rendered  at  no  small  cost.  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  those  six  years,  personally,  I  have  not  only  paid  my  own  way, 
but  have  been  very  glad  to  contribute  to  the  work,  and  am  in  no  sense  dependent 
upon  it  for  a  livelihood  or  any  other  personal  use. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  This  pamphlet  you  have  here  speaks  of  applying  for 
membership  in  the  new  or  old  building.  Does  that  imply  a  fee  for  membership 
from  those  who  join  your  society? — A.  Why,  it  is  on  the  cooperative  basis,  and 
almost  evervthing  has  a  self-imposed  fee  of  25  cents;  for  kindergarten,  25  cents 
for  ten  weeks'  instruction;  25  cents  for  ten  weeks  instruction  in  mathematics;  it 
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is  joflt  nominal,  and  nobody  would  be  kept  ont  for  lack  of  it.  In  fact,  compara- 
tively few  of  the  x>oore8t  will  bring  25  cents.  They  promise  25  cents  when  they 
get  work.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  these  centers  in  Chicago  are  getting  to  be  of 
more  and  more  recognized  vidne,  and  while  they  are  i^orantly  and  nustakenly 
thought  by  some  to  tend  toward  radicalism,  I  reallv  think  they  are  jperhaps  the 

Sdatest  conservators  of  ];>eaoe  and  promoters  of  public  unity  of  feeling  that  we 
ve  in  the  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  the  nihilists  and  others  make  con- 
verts?— ^A.  Why,  I  think  that  they  i>robably  interpret  themselves  so  that  they  are 
understood  better.  Now,  take,  for  instance,  an  anarchist;  you  will  think  of  him 
in  a  very  different  connection  if  you  hear  him  say,  as  I  heard  the  editor  of  an 
anarchist  i)aper  say  the  other  night,  that  there  was  nothing,  no  motive  except 
self-interest,  that  impelled  him,  and  when  asked  what  motive  it  was  that  would 
urge  him  to  interfere  in  protecting  a  weak  person  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
strong,  he  said,  **  To  see  that  weaker  man  wounded  hurts  me  so  much  that  in  self- 
defense  I  would  interfere.'*  I  asked  a  German  anarchist  not  long  i^  what  he 
would  do  if  a  house  was  burning  up  and  there  was  a  mother  and  child  on  the  top 
floor.  Said  I,  **  Your  big  Dutch  heart  would  run  in  there  the  first  thing,  would 
it  not?  "  Said  he,  "  Why,  of  course."  **  Well,  what  would  you  call  it?  "  **  Self- 
interest."  "  How  do  you  make  that  out?  "  **  Well,  I  would  rather  do  that  at  that 
particular  minute  than  anything  else."  Then  he  turned  around  to  me  and  said, 
"What  for  do  you  live  in  Chicago  Commons?  Because  you  do  not  want  to?" 
Well,  of  course  he  had  me.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  definition  of  self-interest  is 
so  broad  that  it  takes  in  the  other  fellow  and  these  men  are  promoting  individu- 
alism, why  they  move  out  more  than  half  way,  it  seems  to  me,  toward  the  socialist 
who  insists  upon  it  that  the  individual  must  make  way  for  the  right  of  the  many. 
I  have  seen  a  great  modification  on  both  sides,  and  approach  from  those  two 
apparently  mutually  exclusive  postulates,  the  solidarity  idea  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  individual  idea  on  the  other,  and  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  never  would 
have  seen  it  myself  unless  I  had  got  those  two  men  before  me  talking  rationally 
and  tolerantly  of  each  other's  differences. 

Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Are  these  18  different  places  under  your  control? — 


.%i^ 


).  Separate  and  distinct?— A.  Only  one. 

J.  (By  Mr.  Clahke.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  discussions  lead  them  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  necessity  of  government? — A.  I  would  rather  put  it  in  a 
concrete  illustration.  When  I  interrupted  the  speaker  last  Tuesday  evening  and 
said,  **  What  would  you  do  in  case  of  the  aggression  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak?  " 
it  was  his  reply  that  a  committee  would  be  organized  to  stop  that.  *  *  What  would 
you  call  that  committee?  "  *  *  Voluntary  association. "  *  *  Wherein  does  that  com- 
mittee differ  from  the  committee  the  sheriff  organizes,  the  posse  comitatus?" 
**  Oh,  well,  there  is  no  coercion  in  it."  **  Yes;  but  you  restrain  that  person  from 
doing  that  thing?  "  *  *  Oh,  well,  even  if  we  did  have  this  philosophy  of  individual- 
ism, we  are  yet  numan,  and  we  would  have  to  resort  to  such  methods."  You  see, 
there  is  no  question  of  definition.  They  eliminate  the  coercive  nature  of  the 
State's  interference  and  let  this  be  a  mere  matter  of  voluntary  association.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  socialist  would  make  rejoinder,  '*  That  is  simply  law;  that  is 
the  State,  only  you  call  it  by  another  name."  I  am  profoundly  interested  in  the 
practical  expression  by  plain  people  of  their  thoughts  and  convictions.  They  are 
thou^tful  and  they  are  wortn  hearing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  these  anarchistic  ideas,  or  the  philosophy  of  indi- 
vidualism, comes  from  men  brought  up  under  monarchical  governments,  or  do 
they  come  from  men  who  have  been  raised  under  a  popular  system? — A.  Most  of 
the  men  that  I  know  who  are  in  the  anarchist  groups  are  from  abroad,  and  there 
are  a  large  number  of  Russians  and  some  Germans;  but  one  of  the  most  unrea- 
sonable and  rabid  of  them  all  is  an  Englishman — ^an  English  anarchist  brought 
up  in  England.  I  know  very  few  Americans.  I  know  a  great  many  American 
sociaJists*  and  I  know  a  great  many  Jewish  socialists — a  great  many;  indeed,  I 
should  be  obliged  to  say  that  the  tendency  of . workingmen  is,  in  a  broad  sense, 
toward  collectivism— not  so  much  yet  toward  State  socialism— but  there  is  a 
growin^^,  and  very  rapidly  growing,  sentiment  toward  the  municipal  ownership 
of  public  utilities. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  many  of  these  so-called  anarchists  have 
become  naturalized  as  citizens  of  the  United  States?— A.  They  care  very  littie 
about  that;  they  are  utterly  indifferent  to  their  local  citizenship.  Their  dtizen- 
ship,  as  they  are  wont  to  say,  is  in  the  world.  "My  fellow-citizens  are  all  man- 
kind." I  wish  to  8tat«  this,  however,  that  I  think  I  have  observed  in  the  last  6 
years  a  very  great  decrease  of  their  reference  to  or  defense  of  the  use  of  force  or 
violence.    I  have  seen  a  very  great  decrease  in  that  respect;  and,  indeed,  I  have 
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heard  it  deprecated  a  neat  deal  more  often  than  I  have  heard  it  advocated,  and 
more  and  more  so  as  the  years  have  gone  on;  and  when  advocated,  it  is  advocated 
only  as  a  matter  of  self-defense. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillifs.  )  With  regard  to  yonr  religions  service,  is  that  nndenomina- 
tional?— A.  "We  do  last  as  other  ]^nle  wonld  do;  we  do  oar  distinctively  church 
work  at  chnrch.  We  joined  a  neighboring  church,  most  of  us— that  is,  those  that 
live  there  in  the  group  work,  the  resident  workers — and  we  do  our  church  work 
at  church  just  exactly  as  anybody  else  does.  But  this  new  building  is  erected  on 
the  site  of  an  old  church,  and  we  have  granted  the  right  to  ^he  church  to  hold  its 
services  in  that  building  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  gave  the  land  free  of  rent 
for  its  site.  And  now,  let  me  say,  that  so  far  have  we  been  able  to  unify  that  com- 
munity that  when  I  asked  my  Cfatholic  neighbors  if  they  would  object  to  having 
the  new  settlement  building  erected  on  the  church  lot  on  the  condition  that  the 
church  services  of  a  Protestant  church  were  to  be  sheltered  under  the  roof,  they 
made  no  objection,  but  advised  me  to  do  it  and  contributed  money  to  build  the 
building.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secularists,  who  object  to  all  services,  Catholics 
especiauv,  have  made  no  ol^ection;  but  I  think  if  I  had  started  the  other  way 
before  I  had  disproved  that  I  was  there  to  proselyte,  that  I  would  have  failed  in 
my  purpose;  but  having  started  out  in  an  absolutely  nonproselyting  and  neutral 
way  they  trust  us,  and  there  has  been  no  sectarian  matter  about  it.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  the  only  people  whose  ill-will  we  seem  to  have  unavoidably  gotten, 
are  the  bosses  of  the  gang  politics  of  the  ward  with  whose  trade  we  have  been 
instrumental  in  interfering,  out  I  do  not  know  as  that  is  very  serious. 

Q.  Has  crime  ceased  to  some  extent  since  your  community  was  formed  there? — 
A.  Juvenile  crime  has  to  some  extent.  There  was  absolutely  no  provision  for 
child  life— no  parks,  no  playgrounds,  no  place  for  boyhood  or  girlhood— and  the 
pitiful  condition  surroundmg  childhood  in  that  section  of  Chicago  beggars 
description. 

Q.  Mow  is  it  going  to  and  coming  from  your  settlement  after  night?— A.  Per- 
fectly safe;  women  unattended  come  and  go  even  to  the  suburbs,  and  in  all  the 
years  we  have  been  there — six  years — we  have  suffered  next  to  no  loss  from  rob- 
bery—I think  just  2  or  8  articles— and  we  have  known  of  very  little  violence  on 
the  streets.  I  do  not  think  in  all  the  whole  region  there  has  been  more  than  2  or 
8  cases  of  hold-ups.    It  has  been  quite  surprising. 

Q.  Has  that  ceased  since  you  have  been  there? — ^A.  To  an  increasing  extent. 

Q.  And  has  it  improved?— A.  I  think  it  has;  but  we  are,  of  course,  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket — a  drop  in  an  enormous  bucket. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  your  exercises  all  conducted  in  the  English  lan- 
guage?— A.  No;  there  are  some  French  people,  and  they  have  instruction  in 
French;  and  some  in  German,  and  some  in  Scandinavian.  We  have  people  who 
speak  these  languages;  and  then  we  have  a  large  number  of  workers  from  outside. 

Q.  Among  the  otner  settlements,  are  there  any  Jewish  settlements? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yours  is  the  original  one? — A.  No;  the  Hull  House,  established  by  Miss 
Addams  about  a  year  before,  was  the  first.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  the  prmcipal 
result  of  the  settlement,  I  should  say  the  reflexive  influence  on  the  more  resource- 
ful and  more  privile^^  classes  who  come  to  them,  take  a  different  point  of  view, 
or  get  it  from  heanng  about  them,  and  go  off  and  do  differently  with  their 
employees,  in  their  homes,  and  their  clubs  and  universities.  There  is  a  very 
raindly  growing  social  sentiment  in  America  which  is  very  beautiful,  leavening 
to  a  large  extent  the  younger  men  in  the  homestead,  the  cnurches,  and  the  stu- 
dent life  to  a  very  great  extent.  You  know  the  settlement  came  out  of  the 
university  life.  For  instance,  the  University  of  Michigan  has  a  fellowship,  and 
supports  one  or  two  students  hsAi  the  year  at  our  house  in  order  to  pve  them  labora- 
tory practice  in  the  study  of  real  Ufe.  We  picked  one  man,  for  mstance,  and  put 
him  to  studying  the  social  function  of  the  saloon;  kept  him  in  the  saloons  of  the 
ward  for  6  months.  He  came  out  with  an  inventory  of  every  article  of  furniture, 
and  everything  they  did,  and  the  effect  they  have  upon  the  people.  His  report  is 
being  puDlished  in  full  by  the  committee  of  60,  who  are  making  a  scientiflc  investi- 
gation of  the  liquor  problem  of  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  people  who  wish  to  come  and  reside  in  our  place  always  exceeds 
our  accommodations.  They  pay  their  own  expenses;  only  5  out  of  the  25  receive 
even  their  board.  The  rest  of  us  all  pay  our  living  expenses  entirely,  and 
gratuitously  give  all  or  a  large  pc^  of  our  services. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  service? — ^A.  We  have  an  efficient  group  of  between 
20  and  25.  This  publication ,  The  Commons,  is  the  reiyresentati  ve  of  the  settlement 
movement,  and  has  a  circulation  of  about  8,000;  goes  all  over  the  English  speak- 
ing world. 

Q.  (ByMr.LiTOHMAN).  What  is  your  daily  schedule  of  assignments?— A.  IwUl 
submit  ft  in  print.  "  o 
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(The  schedule  submitted  follows) : 

Schedule  of  appaintmenU. 

AT  THK  OLD  COMMONS,  140  NOBTH  UNION  0TBBST. 

Dotty. —AM  days,  house  open  for  neighbors  and  friends;  9  to  12  a.  m.,  kindergarten  (except  Satur- 
day and  Sunday);  7  p.  m.,  vespers  (except  Saturday). 

Jfondoy.— 8.80  to  4.80  p.  m..  history:  8.90  to  5  p.  m.,  kitchen  garden;  7.80  to  8.80  p.  m.,  girls'  club: 
7.80  to  8.80  p.  m..  algebra;  7.80  to  8.80  p.  m..  drawing;  7.80  to  10  p.  m.,  English;  7.80  to  10  p.  ul,  Shake- 
speare reading;  8.80  to  9  p.  m.,  arithmetic;  9.80  p.  m.,  library  open;  9.80  p.  m.,  loan  collection  of 
pictures. 

1\te9day.—7.90  to  BJ90  p.  m..  English  reading  for  Italian  beginnerB;  7.80  to  8  p.  m.,  writing:  7.80  to 
8.30  p.  m.,  stenography;  7.80  to  8.80  p.  m.,  boyr  club;  7.80  to  9.80  p.  m.,  mothers'  club. 

Widnetday.—iUyb  p.  m..  Junior  club;  7.30  to  8.80  p.  m.,  girls'  clubs;  7.80  to  8.80  p.  m.,  boys'  club: 
9.30  to  10  p.  m.,  library;  9.80  to  10  p.  m.,  loan  collection  of  pictures. 

T%unday.—Ho  6  p.  m.,  piano  lessons;  7  to  9  p.  m..  Italian  mothers'  dub;  7  to  10  p.  m.,  English; 

7  to  8.30  p.  m.,  algebra;  8  to  10  p.  m..  young  men's  self-culture  club;  8.30  to  9  p.  m.,  arltlunetic. 
Friday.— i  to  6  p.  m.,  children's  puun  sewing,  children's  physical  culture;  7.30  to  8.80  p.  m.,  boys' 

clubs;  7.30  to  8.30  p.  m.,  rhetoric;  7.30  to  8.30  p.  m.,  grammar;  7.30  to  8.80  p.  m.,  stenography. 

Saturday.— i  to  5  p.  m. ,  piano  lessons;  7  p.  m.,  residents'  meeting.  Rooms  for  neighborhood  occasions 
provided  when  possible. 

AT  THE  NBW  BUILDING,  OBAND  AYBNUB  AND  MOBOAN  8TBEET. 

Doily.— Kindergarten,  eveir  morning  (except  Saturday  and  Sunday):  Matheon  day  nursery,  open 
from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  at  217  Grand  avenue;  cooldng  classes,  afternoon  and  evening  (except  Saturday 
and  Sunday);  noon  rest  and  lunch  room  (except  Sunday);  gymnasium  exercise  ana  games,  for  both 
men  and  women,  afternoon  and  evening;  the  progressive  club  room  (for  young  women),  open  every 
evening;  men's  club  rooms,  open  every  evening. 

Monday.— I  to  4  p.  m.,  Pestaaoud-Froebel  klnaeigarten  training  class:  4  to  6  p.  m..  cooking;  7  to  9 
p.m.,dre88making;7.80to  8.80 p. m., boys'  dubs:  7.80  to  8.80  p.m., young  people's  literary  dub;  7.80 
to  9.80  p.m., young  men's  dub;  8  to  10  p.m., girls'  progressive  club;  8.46  to  10  p.m., adult  elocution. 

8  to  10  p.  m.,  men's  neighborhood  league;  8.10  p.  m.,  munidpal  club  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward. 

Tuaaay.—l  to  4  p.  m.,  kindergarten  training  class;  2  to  4  p.  m.,  woman's  club;  4  to  6  p.  m..  cooking: 
4.80  to  5.30  p.  m.,  girl's  gymnaaum  class;  7  to  9  p.  m.,  cooking:  7.30  to  8.80  p.  m.,  girlr  dubs;  8  to  10 
p.  m.,  forget-me-not  dub;  8.15  to  10  p.  m.,  free  floor  economic  aiacasBions. 

Wednesday.— i  to  0  p.  m.,  cooking;  7  to  9  p.  m.,  cooking. 

Thursday.— 2  to  4  p.  m..  kindergarten  training  class;  4  to  6  p.  m.,  children's  chorus:  4  to  6  p.  m., 
cooking;  7  to  9  p.  m.,  cooldng*  8  to  10  p.  m.,  adult  chorus;  8  to  9  p.  m.,  gymnasium  basket  ball  for  young 
women. 

/Wday.— 1.80  to  8.30  p.  m.,  Washington  School  kindergarten  mothers'  meeting;  4  to  6  p.  m.,  cooking, 
7  to  9  p.  m.,  cooking;  7.80  to  8.30  p.  m.,  plain  sewing. 

Saturday. — Manual  training. 
'  Swnday.—^.^  to  4.80  p.  m..  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon. 

Applications  for  membership  in  the  social  dubs,  gymnasium  groups,  or  educational  classes  may  be 
made  at  any  time,  either  at  the  old  Commons,  140  North  Union  street,  or  at  the  new  building.  Grand 
avenue  ana  Morgan  street. 

Tabernade  rtligUmB  Bcrvius. 

8unday.—\0  to  12  a.  m.— Family  service,  Bible  school,  10  to  11  a.  m.;  public  worship,  11  to  12  a.  m; 
2  p.  m.,  sunshine  circle;  7  to  8  p.  m.,  children's  meeting;  7.15  to  8  p.  m.,  senior  Y.  P.  S.  C.  B.;  8  to  9  p.  m., 
people's  hour. 

Wednetday.—^  to  9  p.m.,  fellowship  meeting. 

Thur9day.—2  to  4  p.  m.,  ladies'  aid  and  missionary  society. 

Friday.— 1  to  8  p.  m.,  junior  and  intermediate  Christian  Endeavor. 

8alwuay.—%  p.  m.,  choir  rehearsal. 

Q.  Are  these  other  settlements  nonsectarian  in  the  same  sense  that  yours  is? — 
A.  I  think  most  of  them  are. 

Q.  And  they  admit  people  of  all  nationalities?— A.  Yes;  and  of  all  faiths. 

Cj.  Even  though  Jewish  or  other  sects? — ^A.  Yes;  and  there  is  absolutely  no  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  poverty.  The  poorest  person  in  the  neighborhood  has 
the  same  right  that  anybodjr  else  has. 

Q.  Is  there  any  consultation  between  ^our  diffef ent  groups  as  to  methods? — ^A. 
Yes;  there  is  what  is  called  the  Federation  of  Chicago  Settlements,  which  meets 
three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  the  persons  generally  cleanly,  and  the  persons  who 
attend  your  meetings?— A.  The  improvement  in  the  lower  grade  of  Italians  is 
very  marked,,  but  it  has  been  brought  about  by  insistence  upcm  their  cleanliness, 
although  the'  housing  conditions  of  our  neighborhood  are  pitifully  inadequate, 
even  the  water  supplv  being  very  scanty,  many  of  the  houses  not  connected  with 
the  sewers  and  very  few  having  adequate  lavatory  arrangements.  I  wonder  that 
the  people  do  as  well  as  they  do. 

Q.  Is  there  any  spread  of  disease?— A.  The  singular  fact  is  that  in  6  years  we 
have  never  had  a  contagious  disease  in  the  house  except  mumps  and  whoopine 
cough,  nor  have  we  ever  had  a  serious  case  of  illness  except  several  cases  of 
pneumonia.    My  own  family  has  never  been  better,  although  we  have  children. 

We  cooperate  with  all  the  municipal  and  State  departments,  eepedalljr  with 
the  schools,  department  of  health,  department  of  police,  and  with  the  bmlding 
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department.  I  am  a  member  of  the  small  i>arks  commission.  Oar  policy  is  to 
get  the  city  to  do  all  we  can,  and  not  to  do  anything  we  can  get  the  city  to  do, 
and  not  to  auplicate  agencies,  bnt  to  be  a  kind  of  clearing  house.  We  have  sum- 
mer camps  out  as  far  as  Elgin,  taMnff  children  that  are  so  utterly  divorced  from 
nature  that  they  have  never  seen  flowers.  We  have  taken  many  children  10 
years  of  age  to  catch  their  first  glimpse  of  Lake  Michigan,  although  they  had 
lived  all  their  lives  within  8  or  4  miles  of  it  they  had  never  seen  it  before.  The 
divorce  of  child  life  and  motherhood  from  nature  is  absolute.  We  took  1,285 
people  into  the  country  last  year  at  an  expense  of  a  little  over  $600  for  periods 
from  6  weeks  to  one  day. 

Q.  How  is  your  expense  chiefly  provided  for?— A.  By  voluntary  contributions 
sent  in  from  all  over  the  country,  almost  without  any  i>ersonal  soUcitation  what- 
ever, without  any  agency;  principally  through  acquaintance  with  the  work  through 
the  columns  of  this  paper.  I  am  very  busy  and  am  utterly  unable  to  personally 
solicit,  although  I  did  solicit  the  money  for  this  building  personally  in  Chicago, 
though  some  came  from  outside  of  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  would  like  to  have  you  so  a  step  farther  and  say  how 
much  of  a  community  of  interest  and  action  there  is  between  your  settlement  and 
similar  settlements  in  Chicago?— A.  Princii>ally  by  way  of  fellowship  and  by  way 
of  helpful  correspondence,  comparison  of  methods,  assisting  each  other,  and  stand- 
ing together  on  certain  issues  of  municipal  reform,  and  such  things. 

Q.  Is  there  perfect  harmony  of  action  between  you?— A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  or  not  your  settlement  attempts 
to  educate  these  people  as  to  the  Kreat  importance  of  the  purity  of  the  ballot?— 
A.  We  have  sought  to  do  that  by  the  stand  we  took  in  punishing  those  who 
invaded  the  purity  of  the  ballot.  The  effect  of  the  imprisonment  or  many  men 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  bosses  in  the  political  x)arties  has  been  widespread,  more 
so  than  it  could  have  been  by  education  propaganda. .  We  are  forming  the  Munic- 
ipal Club  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  and  we  are  going  to  institute  a  precinct  edu- 
cational movement,  going  from  precinct  to  precinct  in  little  groups,  holding  in 
the  houses  of  the  people  discussions  on  the  value  of  the  ballot  and  educating  tnem 
on  the  issues  raised  in  municipal  campaigzis,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  street  rail- 
road franchise  (question  that  is  coming  up  in  the  next  mayoralty  contest. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  corruption  f^ainst  which  you  have  to  work  is  confined 
to  municipal  politics?— A.  It  is  quite  sufficiently  intrenched  there  to  occupy  most 
of  my  attention;  I  have  not  any  attention  left  over  for  the  State  or  nation;  I  am 
quite  absorbed.    I  should  hardly  say  it  was  so  confined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  yoa  say  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  railroads 
was  coming  up?— A.  The  expiration  of  the  franchisee  street  railways  of  Chicago 
take  place  during  the  next  incumbency  of  the  mayoralty  of  the  city,  and  the  man 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  will  have  the  veto  power  on  any  ordinances  that  are 
passed. 

Q.  City  ownership  will  not  be  made  a  question,  vTill  it?— A.  Yes. 

(^.  By  vote?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  That  would  have  to  come  from  the 
legi^ture;  but  the  common  council  has  had  a  commission  on  street  railways  and 
has  just  exhaustively  reported  in  favor  of  the  municipal  ownership  of  the  tracks, 
though  not  necessarily  municipal  operation. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  thing.  That  is,  after  6  years  of  resi- 
dence among  the  common  people  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized, my  respect  for  the  average  man  and  the  average  woman  is  a  thousandGrold 
more  than  it  was  before  I  knew  them  as  well  as  I  know  them  now.  All  I  have  to 
say  is  that  in  times  of  stress  and  distress  they  are  more  patient;  in  times  of  hard 
pressure  with  work  they  are  more  faithful  and  steady;  less  drunken;  more  law- 
abiding  and  peaceable;  more  desirous  of  earning  their  own  support;  less  willing  to 
get  something  for  nothing  than  I  think  is  commonly  believed.  I  i>ersonally  am 
exceedingly  grateful  for  the  bringing  of  my  own  life  and  that  of  my  family — for 
the  larger  share  of  the  race  life,  the  mass  life,  that  we  have  been  privil^^  to 
enjoy  since  being  emancipated,  by  living  there,  from  a  narrow  class  life.  I  never 
in  tms  wide  world  could  go  back  to  the  narrow  class  life  after  having  gotten  the 
taste  I  have  of  the  larger  life  by  being  more  closely  identified  with  the  masses 
of  my  fellow-men,  irrespective  of  race  or  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  which  you  can  answer 
or  not  as  you  choose:  After  your  experience  in  that  life,  wherein,  m  your  opinion, 
lies  the  greater  danger  to  our  Government — from  the  ignorance  and  occasional 
corruption  and  frequent  radicalism  of  those  classes,  or  from  the  corruption  of 
political  bosses?- A.  Well,  I  think  the  greatest  menace  in  America  is  in  the  cor- 
rupt commercialism  of  politics,  and  education,  and  religion. 
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Q.  In  the  lue  of  the  word  comtnercialism A.  (Interrupting.)  I  said  cor- 

mpt.  I  believe  in  a  legitimate  commercialism,  but  I  mean  when  it  invades  legifl- 
lation  or  education  or  religion  it  is  treasonable  and  most  menacing,  and  personally, 
after  a  very  great  deal  of  experience  both  East  and  West,  I  am  bound  to  state 
that  I  think  we  commercial  corruption  is  the  source  of  the  political  corruption, 
and  that  it  is  the  great  evil  of  the  times.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  araerse  the 
chs^racter  of  men  who  are  in  the  business  of  this  great  land,  but  I  still  affirm  that 
corrupt  commercialism  in  politics,  and  educaticm  and  involving  even  religion, 
is  the  most  serious  evil  of  the  day— in  which  pretty  nearly  all  other  evils  find  their 
taproot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  condition  is  getting  worse 
day  by  day.— A.  You  mean  this  commercialism  is  getting  worse? 

Q.  Yes;  this  corruption.— A.  It  is  very  hard  as  a  student  of  history  to  tell.  It 
looKS  to  me  as  if  things  could  not  have  been  worse  than  they  were  at  other  epochs 
of  history.  No;  I  am  an  optimist.  I  think  that  while  progress  is  spiral  ana  dips 
to  rise,  yet  I  should  say,  tabng  it  all  in  all,  we  are  a  great  deal  better  off,  taking 
the  whole  world  over,  thim  we  have  ever  been  in  any  age.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  take  a  range  of  history  600  years  long  and  you  will  see  the  wave  marks  of  a 
hifi^er  conscience. 

Q.  Take  a  century,  and  comparing  it  in  our  own  country,  what  have  you  to 
say?— A.  Centuries  are  too  short  to  judge  by.  As  an  old  workingman  passed  me 
in  Dearborn  street  I  said  to  him,  *'How  are  things?"  He  said,  ''Sometimes 
worse  and  sometimes  better.  We  must  not  judge  oy  the  decades  or  centuries; 
we  must  judge  by  the  milleniums."    [Laughter.]    I  thought  that  was  sublime. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  institutions  for  the 
lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  the  poor,  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  last  50  years?— 
A.  Yes;  but  on  the  other  lumd  some  of  our  workingmen  insist  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  charity  for  justice  is  not  a  wave  mark  of  progress,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
they  are  right— that  we  need  less  charity,  or  would  need  less  charity,  if  we  haa 
more  justice.    I  rather  think  they  are  right  about  that. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  the  trust:  Why  that  is  a  transition;  looked  at 
in  the  long  reaches  of  things,  that  seems  to  be  a  transitional  phase  of  develop- 
ment out  c3  the  unrestricted  competitive  system  into  more  of  a  cooperative  com- 
monwealth; and  that  it  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  and  is  massed  in 
monopolistic  power  is  a  transient  phase  of  the  situation. 

I  was  immenselv  amused  at  a  discussion  we  held  on  our  free  floor  when  some 
merchants  from  the  West  Side  came  to  us  to  get  the  workingmen*s  support  for 
antidepartment-store  legislation  at  Springfield.  The  workin^en  said:  '*  Don  t 
you  know  that  combination  has  been  the  law  of  trade?  That  it  is  one  of  the  ear- 
marks of  progress?  What  do  you  want?  To  go  back  to  the  domestic  system  of 
industry— the  farm-house  f oige,  the  little  store  on  the  street  comer?  The  earmark 
of  progress  is  combination.  *'  lliese  men  had  never  heard  of  any  such  wide-reaching 
philosophy  on  the  situation,  and  insisted  that  they  must  be  anarchists  to  talk  that 
way.  Que  of  them  immediately  brought  out  a  piece  of  paper  and  said, ' '  Whereas, 
misery  loves  company,  ther^ore:  Resolved,  that  the  organized  labor  of  Chicago 
welcomes  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  the  retail  merchants  of  the  city."  The 
ironv  of  the  situation  was  rather  halrd  on  the  retail  merchants.  I  was  really  sorry 
for  tnem,  but  it  was  nevertheless  very  amusing. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  remedial  legislation  along  these 
lines  for  the  State  or  nanon?— A.  Why,  I  favor  a  gnklual  and  somewhat  restricted 
use  of  the  referendum  and  initiative  and  imperative  mandate.  I  believe  in  all 
these  political  expediencies.  I  said  restricted.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
have  our  representative  government  wholly  done  away  with.  I  very  strongly 
believe  in  the  nomination  of  our  officials  by  something  that  corresponds  to  uie 
nomination  by  petition— eomething  like  what  we  are  now  laying  before  the  legis- 
lature and  people  to  prohibit  the  labeling  of  candidates  by  parfy  names;  simply 
Imtting  them  on  the  ballots  alphabetically  so  as  to  make  me  partisanship  a  little 
ess  in  municipal  politics.  Then  I  do  earnestly  believe  in  the  municipal  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities  as  fast  and  far  as  can  be  saf ^y  gone.  I  also  believe  in 
inheritance  taxation. 

Q.  For  the  State  or  nation?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  the  State,  probably.  I 
do  not  like  to  take  things  out  of  the  hands  of  the  States  any  more  than  is  necessar;^ . 
Legislation  is  only  a  refiex  of  public  opinion,  and  the  greatest  duty  of  the  day  is 
the  education  and  unification  of  our  hetero^neous  composite  citizenship  and  the 
socializing  of  our  views  of  our  relationships.  I  do  not  mean  now  socialistic 
socializing  at  all;  I  mean  the  socializing  of  our  views  of  our  human  relation^ps. 
As  we  are  growing  close  together,  we  must  be  taught  how  to  live  and  work 
together;  that  must  be  learned  like  any  other  lesson.    That  can  be  done  only 
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patientlv  and  deliberately,  and  consequently  I  think  the  educator  holds  the  scepter.  . 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  a  teacher,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  do  not  want  to  be  con- 
fined in  my  teaching  to  any  class,  bnt  I  want  to  be  a  teacher  just  as  far  as  I  can 
be  of  the  masses;  and  I  bebeve  that  the  teaching  of  life  is  more  eftective  than  the 
teaching  of  words.  Therefore,  in  order  to  be  taught  and  in  order  to  teach,  I  and 
my  family  prefer  to  share  as  nearly  as  we  can  the  life  of  the  whole  people  rather 
than  that  of  any  isolated  class  or  little  isolated  section;  and  our  6  years'  experience 
has  confirmed  us  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  best  for  us,  and  it  has  been  the  best 
for  our  children. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  the  city  could  do  work  somewhat  similar  to 
yours? — ^A.  In  the  public  schools? 

S.  In  the  public  schools. — ^A.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 
.  You  would  change  the  way  of  teaching? — A.  No;  only  I  would  extend  it  in 
the  line  of  university  extension.    I  would  have  public-school  extension. 

Q.  You  said  the  city  was  doing  all  it  could  in  the  conmiunity  in  which  you  live. 
Could  not  the  city  have  done  this  itself? — ^A.  Let  me  say  Lyman  J.  Gage  and  a 
number  of  ot^er  gentlemen  established  in  Chicago  about  10  years  ago  economic 
discussions  very  similar  to  the  ones  that  we  maintain  at  the  Chicago  Commons. 
Those  were  before  my  residence  in  Chicago,  but  ever  since  I  have  been  there  I  have 
come  across  many  instances  of  the  great  value— evidences  of  the  ^eat  value— 
of  these  gatherings  on  people  of  different  conditions  and  points  of  view.  I  think 
they  lasted  only  one  or  two  winters,  but  the  infiuence  has  extended  over  the  10 
years  since  they  were  held. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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APPENDIX. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHICAGO  BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL  AS 
REVISED  JAITOARY  1,  1897. 

PRBAJfBLE. 

The  object  of  this  cotmcil  is  to  construct  a  central  organization  which  shall 
subserve  the  interests  of  all  the  labor  organizations  engaged  in  the  erection  or 
alteration  of  buildings;  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  each  other  when  necessary; 
thereby  removing  afi  unjust  or  injurious  comx>etition,  and  to  secure  unity  of 
action  for  their  mutual  protection  and  support. 

CONS'^TUTIO^. 

Article  I.— Name, 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Chicago 
and  Cook  County. 

Article  11,— Membership, 

Section  1.  Tiiis  council  shall  be  composed  of  delegates  duly  chosen  as  herein- 
after prescribed  by  any  bona  fide  labor  organization,  whose  membership  is  com- 
posed of  men  engaged  m  the  building  trades. 

Sec.  2.  Delegates  eligible  to  membership  in  order  to  be  admitted  shall  produce 
credentials,  duly  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  recording  secretary  of  their 
organization  with  seal  afiozed.  The  council  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or 
all  delegates. 

Sec.  8.  No  i>erson  shall  be  eligible  as  a  delegate  to  this  council  who  holds  a 
political  office,  either  elective  or  appointive;  or  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
states;  or  has  not  declared  his  intention  to  oecome  such.  (A  political  office  shall 
be  defined  as  being  employed  in  any  capacity  by  the  nation,  State,  county,  or 
city.) 

Sec.  4.  No  person  who  is  engaged  in  any  business  other  than  his  trade  or  who 
is  a  contractor  of  any  description  shall  be  eligible  as  a  delegate. 

Article  HI. — Basis  of  representation. 

Section  1.  The  basis  of  representation  to  this  council  shall  be  as  follows:  Five 
(5)  delegates  for  each  organization,  consisting  of  a  membership  of  100  or  less;  one 
additional  delegate  for  each  100  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  up  to  and 
including  500  members,  and  one  delegate  for  each  250  members,  or  major  fraction 
thereof,  up  to  and  including  1,000;  one  delegate  for  each  500  members,  or  major 
fraction  thereof,  up  to  and  including  5,500;  no  trade  organization  shall  have  more 
than  20  delegates. 

Sec.  2.  Delegates  to  this  council  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  six  months;  new 
delegates  to  be  seated  the  first  meeting  in  January  and  July. 

Sec.  8.  Absentees  may  be  represented  by  proxy  in  case  of  sickness  or  absence 
from  the  city.    In  all  such  cases  special  credentials  must  be  presented. 

Article  IV.— Officers  of  the  council. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  council  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, recording  secretary,  secretary-treasurer,  reading  clerk,  sergeajit-at-arms, 
three  trustees,  and  three  directors.  ^  j 
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Sec.  2.  Nominations  and  election  of  officers  shall  take  place  at  the  last  meeting 
in  Jannary  and  Jul^  of  each  year.  In  voting  the  secretaiy  shall  read  off  the 
name  of  each  organization  in  good  standing  and  the  nnmber  of  votes  they  are 
entitled  to,  and  only  delegates  present  are  entitled  to  vote. 

Sec.  8.  If  more  than  two  candidates  are  mnninff  for  one  office  and  none  receive 
a  majority  vote,  the  lowest  vote  shall  be  dropped  from  the  list,  and  so  on  mitil 
only  two  candidates  are  left. 

Article  V. — Qualificaiiona  for  office. 

Section  1.  To  qualify  for  office,  the  organization  represented  mnst  be  in  good 
financial  standing  with  this  conncil,  and  no  charges  pending  or  preferred  agadnst 
the  org^anization  or  delegate. 

Sec.  2.  No  trade  shall  fill  more  than  one  of  the  offices  of  thirconncO. 

Sec.  8.  Should  anv  officer  absent  himself  three  (3)  successive  meetings,  unless 
excused,  the  office  shall  be  declared  vacant  and  a  new  officer  elected. 

Sec.  4.  Any  officer  of  this  council  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  rules  or  regula- 
tions of  this  council,  or  any  lawful  order  made  in  relation  to  aforesaid  rules  and 
rejTulations,  or  who  shall  commit  any  act  tending  to  injure  the  council,  impair  its 
efaciency,  or  bring  it  into  disrepute,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  as  an  offending  officer 
and  put  on  trial,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  suspended  or  expelled  or 
fined  as  the  council  may  determine;  provided,  however,  that  punishment  propor- 
tionate to  the  offense  shall  always  follow  conviction. 

Article  Yl.—Duties  of  offioers— President. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
council;  preserve  proper  order  and  decorum  therein;  and  strictly  and  faithfully 
enforce  ooedience  to  the  constitution,  rules  of  order,  and  rules  and  re^^nlations  that 
may  be  made  from  time  to  time;  he  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the 
officers  of  the  council,  and  see  that  each  performs  his  specified  duties  according  to 
law;  to  see  that  none  of  the  funds  of  the  council  are  improperly  or  unlawfuUy 
expended;  to  sign  all  orders  on  the  treasurer,  or  such  other  documents  as  l^e  laws 
or  usages  of  the  council  may  require,  and  to  see  that  the  bond  of  the  treasurer  is 
properly  signed,  and  put  to  the  council  for  acceptance;  he  shall  put  in  the  usual 
parliamentary  manner  all  questions  coming  before  the  meeting  and  announce  the 
decision  thereof;  to  appoint  all  the  committees  according  to  law  and  as  instructed 
by  the  council,  and  in  the  absence  or  disqualification  of  anv  officer  appoint  some 
member  to  temporarily  fill  the  duties  of  the  office;  he  shall  not  have  the  right  to 
vote  on  any  occasion  except  in  case  of  a  tie,  when  he  shall  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

Vice-President, 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  vice-president  to  occupy  a  seat  beside  the 
presid?nt  during  the  meetings,  and  shall  assist  the  president  in  preserving  order 
and  decorum  during  meetings;  to  preside  over  the  meeting  in  the  absence  or  dis- 
qualifications of  the  president,  or  when  called  upon  by  that  officer,  and  in  such 
cases  to  perform  all  tne  functions  and  duties  of  president,  and  he  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  of  discipline  while  acting  as  such. 

Recording  Secretary. 

Sec.  8.  The  recording  secretary  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  council  in  a  suitable  book  provided  for  that  puri)ose,  and  shall  enter 
into  the  same  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  meeting;  be 
shall  prepare  and  keep  an  accurate  roll  of  the  delegates  to  the  council  with  their 
residence,  and  shall  call  such  roll  at  each  meeting,  noting  the  absentees,  and  shall 
notify  the  council  when  any  delegate  has  been  absent  three  consecutive  meetings; 
he  shall  also  conduct  all  ofacial  correspondence,  issue  all  summons  for  meetings, 
have  charge  of  the  seal  of  the  council,  and  affix  the  same  to  all  official  docu- 
ments; he  shall  draw  and  sign  all  orders  on  the  treasurer,  authorized  by  the 
council.  He  shall  be  at  the  office  of  the  council  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  to  repre- 
sent the  council,  answer  the  telephone,  and  transact  such  other  business  as  he 
may  be  directed  to  do;  to  have  control  of  the  halls  and  offices,  subject  to  the 
trustees,  must  see  they  are  kept  clean  and  ready  for  use;  to  collect  the  rent, 
giving  receipt  for  same;  to  turn  over  at  each  meeting  of  council  all  moneys  to 
secretary-treasurer;  send  a  copy  of  all  minutes  to  all  organizations  affiliated. 
He  shall  receive  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  ($166.(W)  per  month  for  his 
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services,  and  shall  eive  a  guarantee  bond  of  $1,000.  At  the  e3q)iration  of  his 
term  of  office  he  shall  give  a  correct  report  of  his  office  to  the  council,  and  deliver 
to  his  successor  in  office  all  books  and  properties  in  his  possession  belonging  to 
the  council. 

Secretary-treasurer. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary-treasurer  to  receive  and  hold  aU 
moneys  paid  into  this  council;  he  shall  furnish  the  recording  secretary  at  the  close 
of  each  meeting  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  evening  on  a  blai^  which 
shall  be  provided  for  that  purpose;  he  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  standing  of  the 
different  organizations  with  this  council,  and  whenever  any  organization  falls  in 
arrears  he  shall  notify  the  council  of  the  same;  he  shall  have  charge  of  the  work- 
ing cards  issued  by  this  council;  he  shall  make  no  disbursements  without  the 
sanction  of  this  council,  upon  an  order  signed  by  the  president  and  recording 
secretary;  he  shall  make  a  financial  statement  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  aS. 
moneys  received  and  paid  out  by  him  during  the  quarter,  and  shaU  submit  his 
books  to  the  trustees  for  inspection  whenever  called  upon  by  them  to  do  so.  He 
shall,  before  assuming  office,  file  a  guarantee  bond  with  the  board  of  trustees,  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  money,  in  such  sum  as  the  council  may  fix  upon;  he  ^all 
not  be  allowed  to  keep  more  than  $100  on  hand  at  one  time,  all  money  in  excess 
of  that  sum  to  be  placed  in  a  bimk  to  be  designated  by  tiiis  council.  Whenever  it 
may  be  necessary  to  draw  any  sums  of  money  from  the  bank,  the  signatures  of 
the  president,  recording  secretary,  and  secretary-treasurer  must  be  attached  to  any 
check  or  order  before  any  sum  whatever  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  bank  where 
the  funds  may  be  deposited.  He  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $3  per  week  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  and  receive  pay  for  all  time  that  he  is  taken  away  from  his 
business  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  hour,  and  at  the  e3q)iration  of  his  term  of  office 
he  shall  deliver  to  his  successor  all  books  and  other  properties  in  his  XKNSsession. 

Beading  derk. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  reading  clerk  to  read  all  communications 
which  may  come  before  the  council. 

Sergeant-at-arms. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  guard  the  door  during 
meeting  hours  and  admit  none  but  delegates,  except  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
council;  to  examine  membership  cards  of  tne  delegateis  at  the  opening  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  to  enforce  order  under  the  direction  of  the  president;  he  snail  take  the 
name  and  address  of  all  coming  in  after  roll  call,  also  name  and  address  of  all 
new  delegates.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  shall  be  provided.  He  shall  announce 
the  names  of  all  visitors. 

Board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  sui)ervi8ion  over  all  funds  and  property 
of  the  council,  lliey  shidl  have  control  of  renting  and  repairing  of  halls.  On 
all  improvements  ana  repairs  they  must  receive  estimates  and  sulnoiit  same  to  the 
councu  for  approval  before  awarding  any  contract,  and  transact  such  other  busi- 
ness as  the  council  may  instruct  them  to  do.  At  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
office  they  must  make  a  full  report  in  writing  of  the  condition  of  halls,  etc.,  and 
turn  over  to  their  successors  cdl  properties  in  their  ix)ssession. 

Board  of  directors. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  audit  the  books  of  the 
recording  secretary,  secreta^-treasurer,  and  all  committees  handling  funds  of 
the  council,  and  to  report  quarterly  in  writing  the-financial  standing  of  the  coun- 
cil. A  copy  of  same  shall  be  sent  to  all  organizations  in  good  standmg.  All  bills 
contracted  Dy  the  council  must  be  OK'd  by  majority  of  tiie  board  and  approved 
by  ti^e  council  before  warrant  is  drawn  to  pay  same.  No  delegate  of  the  same 
organization  to  serve  more  than  one  term  a  year. 

Abticlb  Yll.— Committees. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  immediately  after  his 
election,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  the  following  standing  committees,  to 
consist  of  five  members  each:  Credential  committee,  organization  committee, 
grievance  committee,  and  legislative  committee. -         O" 
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Sec.  2.  No  trade  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  representative  on  any  stand- 
ing committee. 

Sec.  8.  When  it  is  actnallv  necessary  that  a  committeeman  lose  time  from  his 
labor  in  performance  of  his  daty .  he  shall  be  paid  by  this  council  for  such  time  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  per  hoar  for  such  time  lost. 

Sec.  4.  Committees  having  sessions  in  evening  shall  receive  car  fare  only.  All 
committees  shaU  report  in  writing,  on  stationery  furnished  by  the  council  for 
that  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  Any  delegate  appointed  with  his  consent  on  a  committee  who  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  his  duty  shall  be  fined  fifty  cents. 

Article  Vin. — Duties  of  standing  committees. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  credential  committee  to  wait  upon  the 
delegates  in  the  vestibule  and  ascertain  if  they  are  eligible  for  admission  as  laid 
down  in  Article  II,  sections  1,  2,  8,  and  4. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  or^^anization  committee  to  investigate  all 
applications  of  any  trade  seeking  affiliation  and  report  on  same  to  the  council. 
They  shall  seek  out  every  branch  of  unorjo^anized  inaustxy  in  the  building  trades, 
use  every  effort  to  orgamze  them  into  umons,  to  instruct  and  enlighten  them  on 
all  questions  relating  to  their  advancement  as  workingmen,  and  render  all  assist- 
ance possible  to  increase  the  membership  of  all  the  different  organizations  affiliated. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grievance  committee  to  investigate  all  griev- 
ances that  may  be  referred  to  the  council  from  time  to  time  by  organizations  or 
delegates  affiliated  with  this  council,  said  grievances  to  be  presented  in  writing 
to  the  council.  All  grievances  must  be  referred  to  the  grievance  committee  with- 
out debate. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislative  committee  to  determine  what 
legislation  will  be  best  for  the  interest  of  the  laboring  man,  draft  bills  for  such 
legislation,  present  them  to  the  proper  legislators,  and  report  from  time  to  time 
the  best  methods  of  securinp^  the  passive  of  the  same,  providing  that  no  bill  shall 
be  presented  to  any  legislative  body  without  the  sanction  of  this  body. 

Article  IX.— Board  of  business  agents. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  as  part  of  this  council  a  board  of  walking 
delegates  or  business  agents,  composed  of  the  properly  elected  business  agents  of 
tiie  various  unions  represented  in  this  council. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  shall  elect  a  president  and  vice-president,  and  adopt  such 
rules  as  shall  be  necessary  for  its  ^dance,  subject  to  tne  approval  of  the  council. 
It  shidl  be  the  duty  of  the  recording  secretary  of  the  council  to  act  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  business  agents  at  their  meetings. 

Sec.  8.  They  shall  meet  not  less  than  three  times  per  week  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  all  assistance  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  various  trade  rules 
and  worfing  cards  of  this  council. 

Article  X. — Meetings  and  quorum. 

Section  1.  The  regular  meeting  of  this  council  shall  be  on  Friday  evening  of 
each  week  at  8  p.  m.,  if  a  quorum  be  present,  and  adjourn  not  later  than  11  p.  m., 
except  otherwise  ordered  by  a  majority  vote. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  on  the  written  request 
of  delegates  of  (5)  five  or  more  trades  in  ^ood  standing,  with  their  signatures 
attached,  which  request  shall  clearly  specify  the  object  for  which  the  special 
meeting  is  called.  No  other  business  shall  be  transacted  at  such  special  meeting 
than  set  forth  in  the  aforesaid  caU,  and  no  business  transacted  at  a  r3gul^  meet- 
ing shall  be  reconsidered. 

Sec.  8.  A  majority  of  organizations  in  good  standing  shall  form  a  quorum  to 
transact  business. 

Article  XI. — Revenue, 

Section  1.  The  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  council  shall  be  derived  from 
the  subrenting  of  halls  and  the  sale  of  working  cards  issued  quarterly  by  the 
council  to  the  trades  herein  represented.  One  side  of  the  card  shaU  represent  the 
council,  the  other  the  trade  to  which  the  holder  belongs. 
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Sec.  2.  The  price  of  said  cards  to  the  varions  nnions  shall  be  regulated  from 
time  to  time  as  the  cotmcil  may  deem  necessary,  bnt  can  not  be  increased  or 
reduced  withont  one  month's  notice  to  all  organizations  affiliated. 

Sec.  8.  One  of  the  following  colors  shall  be  used  on  a  white  card  each  quarter, 
the  stripes  not  to  conform  with  any  previous  card:  Red,  blue,  yellow,  green,  pur- 
ple, ana  brown. 

Sec.  4.  All  trades  applying  for  admission  to  this  council  shall  be  required  to  pay 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  as  an  initiation  fee  before  being  admitted. 

Article  XTI. — Asaiatance  and  strikea. 

Section  1.  Afipreements  or  demands  for  an  advance  in  wages,  or  an  abridgment 
m  the  hours  of  labor,  shall  be  presented  to  this  council  in  writing  between  the  1st 
of  October  and  Ist  of  April  for  their  approval  and  indorsement. 

Sec.  2.  Said  agreement  or  demands  shall  give  full  particulars  and  shall  be  read 
at  two  meetings  before  final  action  is  taken.  The  recording  secretary  shall  notify 
all  organizations  to  have  delegates  present,  when,  if  concurred  in  by  two-thirds 
(f )  vote  of  all  trades  present  in  the  council,  tihe  action  shall  be  binding.  This  does 
not  prevent  any  trade  from  acting  on  its  own  responsibility. 

Sec.  8.  All  trades  must  be  affiliated  and  in  good  financial  standing  for  six 
months  before  said  agreement  or  demands  shall  be  considered  by  the  council. 
Tlie  unit  rule  shall  prevail  in  all  such  cases.  Trade  vote  shall  be  ordered  on  call 
of  four  trades  without  consent  of  the  house. 

Article  XIII. — Grievances  and  arbitrations. 

Section  1.  Any  organization  or  delegates  having  a  grievance  shall  present  the 
same  to  the  council  in  writing;  no  delegate  shall  sit  in  judgment  on  any  case 
affecting  the  tnMle  to  which  he  may  belong. 

Sec.  2.  When  trouble  occurs  on  any  building  or  job  affecting  any  trade  repre- 
sented in  this  council,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  business  agent  to  immediately 
endeavor  to  settle  same  with  contractor  or  owner  in  accordance  with  the  trade 
rules  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trade  involved.  Failing  in  this  and  a  strike 
being  necessary,  the  business  agent  shall  have  power  to  call  a  general  strike,  but 
before  doing  so  he  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  council  or  board  of  business 
agents  at  their  next  meeting  and  be  g[Ovemed  by  their  action  or  decision,  which 
shall  be  equally  binding  on  all  trades  m  this  council  engaged  on  the  job  or  build- 
ing. When  a  trade  has  no  business  agent,  the  chairman  of  the  board  shaU  have 
power  to  call  members  of  said  trade  off  when  strike  is  ordered.  It  shall  require 
a  majority  of  the  trades  voting  to  order  a  strike.    Unit  rule  to  prevail. 

Article  XTV. — Suspension  of  organizations. 

Section  1.  Any  trade  belonging  to  this  council  failing  to  have  delegates  present 
at  the  meetings  of  the  council  for  the  space  of  three  months,  or  failing  to  take  out 
quarterly  cards,  shall  stand  suspended;  provided,  however,  the  organization  does 
not  am>eal  to  the  council  before  the  expiration  of  such  term,  in  which  case  the 
council  shall  have  discretionary  power. 

Sec.  2.  Any  trade  standing  suspended  may  be  reinstated  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
this  council  on  first  paying  for  all  cards  or  other  indebtedness  for  which  they  may 
be  in  arrears,  also  such  fines  as  this  council  may  hereinafter  provide  for. 

Sec.  8.  A  failure  of  any  trade  to  comply  with  the  constitution  or  other  rules 
and  regulations  of  this  council  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine,  reprimand,  suspen- 
sion, or  expulsion,  when  reported  ui)on  oy  the  grievance  committee  and  acted 
upon  by  this  council;  such  action  to  be  taken  by  a  majority  trade  vote.  Unit 
rule  to  prevail. 

Article  XV. — Suspension  of  delegates. 

Section  1.  When  any  delegate  absents  himself  from  three  consecutive  meet- 
ings of  this  council,  without  the  consent  of  the  council,  he  shall  stand  suspended 
and  the  recording  secretary  shall  notify  the  organization  to  which  such  delegate 
may  belong  to  send  new  credentials  for  his  reinstatement  or  a  new  delegate. 

Sec.  2.  when  any  delegate  is  fined  by  this  council,  such  fine  must  be  paid  in 
two  weeks  or  the  delegate  shall  stand  suspended  until  fine  is  paid. 

Sec.  8.  Any  delegate  who  shall  persist  in  a  course  of  conduct  degrading  of 
itself  or  calculated  to  bring  this  council  into  odium  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
hall,  and  his  organization  shall  be  notified  by  recording  secretary  to  have  the 
offending  delegate  withdrawn.  f-^  t 
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Article  XVI.— TVode  rules. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  special  daty  of  this  cotmcil  to  use  the  united  strength 
of  all  trades  represented  herein  to  compel  all  nonunion  men  to  conform  to  and 
obey  the  laws  of  the  trade  to  which  they  should  properlj;  belong. 

Sec.  2.  Any  trade  that  is  not  represented  in  this  council  shall  not  be  protected 
on  any  building  or  job  until  affiliated  with  this  body,  except  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  council. 

Sec.  8.  Members  of  a  trade  seceding  from  the  parent  organization  and  forming 
a  separate  organization  shall  not  be  recognized  by  this  council. 

Sec.  4.  No  member  of  any  trade  affiliated  with  this  council  shall  be  permitted 
to  work  on  any  building  or  job  under  police  protection  or  be  permitted  to  handle 
any  material  that  is  the  product  of  convict  labor. 

sec.  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  members  of  one  trade  to  do  work  pertaining 
to  that  of  another  without  their  consent.  No  member  of  any  or^^anization  affil- 
iated with  this  council  can  carry  working  cards  of  any  two  building  trades. 

Sec.  6.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor. 

Sec.  7.  AU  members  of  afiOliated  org^anizations  are  compelled  to  show  their 
cards  when  reouested  by  business  agents  or  other  member  working  on  job,  irre- 
spective of  trade,  who  is  himself  in  possession  of  a  card. 

Article  XVIl.—Oeneral  laws. 

Section  1.  Any  organization  belonging  to  this  council  and  wishing  to  withdraw 
shall  give  two  weeks'  notice  in  advance,  with  seal  of  body  attached,  and  its  pro 
rata  tax  paid  up  to  date  on  the  reception  of  the  notice  of  withdrawal. 

Sec.  2.  Each  organization  shall  be  supplied  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  minutes 
of  each  meeting  of  the  council  by  the  recording^  secretary. 

Sec.  8.  When  a  salaried  officer  of  this  council  neglects  his  duties  and  does  not 
give  satisfactory  reasons  therefor,  he  shall  forfeit  his  salary  for  such  time  as  may 
be  deemed  just  "by  the  council. 

Sec.  4.  Partisan  politics  or  religious  subjects  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  meetings  of  this  council. 

Sec.  5.  Regular  order  of  business  shall  not  be  suspended  except  for  admission 
of  delegates  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  delegates  present. 

Sec.  6.  Any  delegate  who  shall  become  indebted  to  this  council  in  any  manner 
shaU  not  be  allowed  a  voice  or  vote  until  such  debt  shall  be  paid  and  the  same 
reported  to  his  organization. 

Sec.  7.  When  the  unit  rule  shaM  prevail,  a  majority  vote  of  each  dele^tion  shall 
carry  the  delegation.  When  the  delegation  is  equally  divided,  each  side  shall  be 
recorded  as  a  one-half  vote  and  all  trades  present  not  voting  shall  be  counted  in 
the  affiirmative. 

Sec.  8.  No  dissolution  of  this  council  shall  take  place  so  long  as  five  (5)  trades 
in  good  standing  shall  desire  to  remain. 

Sec.  9.  All  delegates  reported  favorable  by  the  credentials  committee  and 
approved  by  tMs  Iwdy  shall  be  furnished  by  the  recording  secretary  with  a  mem- 
bership card.    Color  to  be  changed  every  six  months. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  the  council  meetings  except  delegates  of 
organizations  holding  membership  cards  of  this  council. 

Sec.  11.  The  funds  of  this  council  shall  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  legitimate  exx)enses  required  by  the  constitution. 

Sec.  12.  All  organizations  affiliated  with  this  council  in  making  and  amending 
their  constitutions  and  by-laws  shall  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  any  rules  or 
regulations  of  this  council. 

Sec.  13.  This  constitution  and  rules  of  order  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
stated  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present,  prov^iding  that 
said  alterations  or  amendments  are  in  writing  and  all  organizations  notified  two 
weeks  previous.  All  fdterations  or  amendments  made  from  time  to  time  are  to  be 
kept  by  the  secretary  in  a  book  provided  for  the  same  and  have  said  book  present 
at  each  meeting. 

RULES  OF  ORDER. 

1st.  When  the  president  has  called  the  meeting  to  order,  there  shall  be  perfect 
silence,  and  no  person  admitted  during  the  reading  of  minutes. 
2d.  The  rules  of  order  may  on  motion  be  suspended  by  two-thirds  vote, 
3d.  The  president  shall  preserve  order  and  pronounce  the  decisions  of  the  meet- 
ing on  all  subjects.  He  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order  without  debate,  subject, 
however,  to  an  appeal  to  the  meeting  by  any  member,  when  the  question  shall  be 
put  by  the  vice-president:  **  Shall  the  decision  of  the  chair  stand?" 
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4th.  An  api>eal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair  shall  not  be  debatable,  provided 
the  appellant  shall  be  given  one  opportnnity  to  state  his  reasons  for  taldng  the 
appeal  and  the  chair  one  opportunity  to  defend  his  decision.    Majority  vote  shall 

5th.  No  member  shall  be  interrupted  while  speaking,  except  it  be  to  call  him  to 
order,  and  the  chair  shall  decide  the  point  of  order  without  debate. 

6th.  If  a  member  while  speaking  be  called  to  order,  he  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  president,  take  his  seat  until  the  question  of  order  is  determined,  when,  if 
permitted,  he  may  proceed. 

7th.  If  two  or  more  members  shall  rise  to  sx>eak  at  the  same  time,  the  president 
shall  decide  who  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

8th.  A  motion  shall  not  be  subject  to  debate  until  it  has  been  seconded  and 
stated  by  the  chair.  When  making  or  seconding  a  motion  the  member  must  rise 
and  address  the  chair. 

9th.  After  having  stated  the  motion  the  president  shall  ask,  *' Are  you  ready  for 
the  question?'*  and  if  no  one  rise  to  speak  he  shall  put  it  to  vote.  After  it  has 
been  put  to  vote  no  member  shall  be  permitted  to  sx>eak  upon  it. 

10th.  When  a  question  is  before  the  meeting  no  motion  shaU  be  in  order 
except — 

(a)  Lay  on  table; 

(b)  The  previous  question: 
ic)  Postpone  to  a  certain  day; 
(a)  Commit  or  refer  or  recommit; 

(e)  Amend; 

(f)  Postijone  indefinitely; 
nich  motions  shall  severally  have  precedence  in  the  order  herein  named,  and 

the  first  two  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

11th.  Any  member,  having  made  a  motion,  can  withdraw  it  by  consent  of  his 
second;  but  a  motion  once  debated  can  not  be  withdrawn  except  by  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

12th.  Any  member  may  call  for  a  division  of  the  question  when  the  sense  will 
admit  of  it. 

13th.  A  motion  to  amend  an  amendment  shall  be  in  order.     , 

14th.  A  motion  to  adjourn  shall  not  be  in  order  before  the  regular  business  is 
disposed  of  or  before  11  p.  m.,  if  there  is  any  business  before  the  meeting,  except 
unaer  a  suspension  of  the  rules;  then  never  when  a  member  has  the  floor,  or  when 
members  are  voting,  or  when  the  previous  (question  has  been  decided  on. 

15t^.  A  motion  to  put  the  previous  Question,  being  seconded,  shall  immediately 
be  put  to  the  meeting,  and  if  carried  aebate  upon  tne  subject  before  the  house 
shall  cease,  provided  the  author  of  the  motion  or  resolution  be  allowed  flve  min- 
utes, if  he  has  not  already  spoken  on  the  subject  and  requests  the  privilege. 

16th.  On  a  call  for  the  previous  question  the  president  shall  present  the  same  in 
this  form:  ''  Shall  the  main  question  now  be  put?  " 

17th.  A  motion  to  reconsider  can  not  be  entertained  until  some  other  business 
has  been  transacted.  A  motion  to  reconsider  must  be  made  at  the  same  or  next 
regular  meeting,  and  every  member  must  vote.  A  motion  to  rec^^sider  shall  not 
be  received  unless  made  by  a  member  who  voted  with  the  majority. 

18th.  When  a  question  is  indefinitely  postponed,  it  shall  not  be  acted  on  again 
except  by  a  two-tnirds  vote. 

19ui.  No  delegate  shaU  speak  to  a  Question  longer  than  five  minutes  nor  more 
than  once  until  every  person  who  desires  has  spoken.  By  consent  of  the  body  he 
may  be  granted  more  time. 

20th.  it  shall  not  be  in  order  for  any  member  who  has  spoken  to  a  question  to 
move  the  previous  question  at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  nor  until  he  is  again  rec- 
ognized as  having  the  floor  by  the  presiding  officer. 

21st.  The  effects  of  a  measure  may  be  deprecated  in  strong  language,  but 
motives  shall  not  be  impugned  or  personalities  allowed. 

22d.  Ail  resolutions  and  resignanons  must  be  submitted  in  writing. 

2dd.  The  presiding  officer  shall  not  speak  on  any  subject  unless  he  retires  from 
the  chair,  except  on  points  of  order.  In  case  of  a  tie  he  shall  have  the  deciding 
vote. 

24th.  If  a  question  has  been  amended,  the  question  on  the  amendment  shall  be 
put  first;  if  more  than  one  amendment  has  been  offered,  the  question  shall  then  be 
put  as  follows:  (1)  substitute,  (2)  amendment  to  the  amendment,  (8)  amendment, 
(4)  original  proposition. 

25th.  Every  member  present  shall  vote  on  all  questions  before  the  council  unless 
personally  interested  or  excused  by  the  council. 
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26tb.  All  qnestioDS  unless  otherwise  provided  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of 
all  votes  cast. 

27tii.  All  oaestions  of  a  parliamentary  nature  not  provided  for  in^these  rules 
shall  be  deciaed  by  Roberts^s  Rules  of  Order. 


CONSTITUTION,   BY-LAWS,   AND    RULES   OF    THE   BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS'  COUNCIL  OF  CHICAGO. 

Rule  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  **  Building  Contractors'  Coun- 
cil," and  its  objects  shall  be  to  foster,  protect,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
building  interests  in  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

RuLB  2.  The  membership  shall  be  constituted  of  representatives  from  each  asso- 
ciation of  employers  engaged  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  as  follows: 

Each  association  shall  be  entitled  to  two  (2)  representatives  for  the  first  fiftv 
(50)  members  or  fraction  thereof  and  one  additional  representative  for  every  addi- 
tional fifty  (50)  members  or  major  i)ortion  thereof,  but  no  association  shall  have 
more  tiian  five  (5)  representatives  in  all. 

Representatives  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  a  term  ending  December  31st  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  duly 
qualified. 

Each  association  must  supply  their  full  quota  of  representatives. 

Representatives  at  large  may  be  appointidd  by  the  president  to  serve  a  period 
covenng  the  current  year  of  their  appointment,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
council  at  any  regular  meeting.  Such  representatives  shall  have  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  a  regular  representative. 

Rule  8.  The  officers  of  the  council  shall  be  a  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  sergeant-at-arms,  and  the  following  committees,  consi sting  of 
three  (8)  members  each:  On  finance,  rooms,  legal  action,  auditing,  membersnip, 
grievance,  architects,  and  material. 

The  chairmen  of  the  above  committees,  together  with  one  member  from  each 
association  not  represented  by  a  chairman,  shall  constitute  an  executive  commit- 
tee, to  be  presided  over  by  the  president. 

The  members  of  these  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  from 
among  the  representatives  and  representatives  at  large  to  the  council  within  two 
(2)  weeks  after  the  annual  election  each  year. 

Seven  (7)  members  of  the  executive  committee  present  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Rule  4.  The  annual  dues  for  each  association  shall  be  twenij  ($20)  dollars  for 
each  representative  to  the  council,  which  shall  be  payable  in  advance.  - 

The  further  income  of  this  association  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  executive 
conmiittee  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  best,  which  income  sn&il  also  include 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  defense  fund  for  defense  purposes  only. 

Rule  5.  Any  association  of  employers  engaged  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
when  desiring  to  loin  this  council  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  secretary,  and  can 
be  admitted  only  on  the  recommendation  of  a  majontv  of  the  memoir  of  the 
membership  conmiittee  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  present  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  council,  and  upon  payment  of  the  annual  dues* 

Rule  6,  Sec.  L  The  president  shall  preside  in  all  meetings  and  perform  such 
duties  as  are  incumbent  on  his  office. 

The  vic€hpresident  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  president  in  his  absence. 

Sec.  II.  The  secretary  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  his  office,  keeping  record 
of  the  members,  their  addresses,  calling  meetings,  collect  all  dues,  and  pay  them 
over  to  the  treasurer  not  later  than  thirty  (80)  days  after  receipt  of  same,  ta^ng 
his  receipt  therefor. 

Sec.  lu.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  due  the  association,  keei>ing  a 
correct  account  of  all  receipts,  expenditures,  making  a  report  to  tiie  council  uie 
first  meeting  each  month. 

No  moneys  shall  be  paid  out  except  on  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee,  countersigned  by  the  president. 

Sec.  IV,  The  committee  on  finance  shall  have  a  general  supervision  of  the 
finances,  making  reports  to  the  council  tJie  first  meeting  of  each  month,  and  shall 
investigate  and  report  on  all  matters  referred  to  it. 

Sec.  V.  The  committee  on  rooms  shall  look  after  the  council's  rooms  and  prop- 
erty, and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  it. 
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See,  VI,  The  conmuttee  on  membership  shall  inyeetigate  all  applicants  for  mem- 
bership and  report  to  the  council,  throngh  the  secretary,  their  findings  in  each 
case,  at  the  next  reg^olar  meeting. 

Each  applicant  must  be  indorsed  by  two  (2)  representatives  in  good  standing. 

Sec,  VII,  The  committee  on  legal  action  shall  have  charge  of  all  legal  and  legis- 
lative matters  referred  to  it  by  the  council,  and  shall  conduct  all  such  proceedings 
for  the  best  interests  of  and  subject  to  ratification  by  the  council. 

Sec,  VIII,  The  sergeant-at-arms  shall  guard  the  door  and  not  admit  anyone  not 
qualified  to  enter,  and  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  president. 

Sec,  IX,  The  auditing  committee  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  monthl]^,  and  report  their  findings  to  the  council  at  the  annual  meeting, 
or  at  such  other  times  as  trie  council  may  request. 

Sec,  X,  The  committee  on  srievances  shall  have  charge  of  all  grievances  and 
other  matters  of  the  council  that  may  be  referred  to  it. 

Sec.  XL  The  committee  on  architects  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  architects  and  other  matters  the  council  may  refer  to  it. 

Sec,  XII.  The  material  committee  shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  materials  and  other  matters  the  council  may  refer  to  it. 

Rule  7.  No  association  allied  with  this  council  shall  hereafter  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  tiieir  joume^rmen  except  with  the  approval  of  this  council. 

Sec,  II.  The  meetings  of  tms  council  shall  be  held  on  Tuesday  of  each  week,  at 
1.30  p.  m. 

Sec.  Ill,  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  at  any  time  he 
may  think  necessary,  or  upon  the  written  request  of  five  (5)  members  in  good 
standing. 

Rule  8.  A  majority  of  the  associations  represented  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
excepting  for  the  amendment  to  the  rules  when  a  majority  of  the  membership 
must  be  present,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  shaU  be  required  to  pass 
the  amendment,  one  week's  notice  in  writing  having  been  previously  given. 

Rule  9.  Should  any  differences  arise  between  employer  and  employee  or  asso- 
ciation of  employers,  whereby  the  interests  of  any  association  shall  be  impaked, 
the  association  so  affected  shall  discipline  the  member  or  members  for  any  viola- 
tion; and  failure  to  correct  the  violation,  said  association  may  appeal  to  this 
council  for  a  remedy.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  council  at  once  to  discipline  the 
offending  party  or  x)arties,  as  the  case  may  demand. 

Rule  10.  The  suspension  of  each  and  any  of  the  rules  can  only  be  made  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  members  of  the  organization  present  at  any  regular 
meeting. 

Rule  11.  All  motions  to  receive  consideration  must  be  put  in  writing,  if  the 
presiding  officers  request  it. 

Rule  12.  The  officers  of  the  council  shall  be  elected  annuaUy  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  of  December  to  hold  office  for  one  (1)  year  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  duly  qualified. 

All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  the  candidate  receiving  a  majority  of  all 
votes  cast  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Any  vacancy  occurring  during  a  term  may  be  filled  in  the  manner  herein  stated 
at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  council. 

The  meetings  of  the  council  shall  be  conducted  according  to  x)arliamentary 
usage  as  laid  down  in  Roberts'  Manual. 

rules  of  order. 

Roll  call.  Reports  of  committees. 

Reading  of  minutes.  Reports  of  officers. 

Proposals  for  membership.  Unfinished  business. 

Election  of  members.  New  business. 


PROPOSED  FORM  OF  AGREEMENT  AS  CONTAINED  IN  ULTIMATUM 
OF  THE  BUILDING  CONTRACTORS'  COUNCIL,  APRIL  80,  1900. 


1.  This  agreement,  made  this day  of ,  by  and  between  the  - 


(Employers^  Association) ,  party  of  the  first  part,  and ,  party  of  the  second 

part,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  strikes  and  lockouts  and  facihtatin^  a  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  all  grievances  and  disputes  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  arise 
between  the  emj  loyer  and  mechanics  in  the trade. 
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2.  No  outside  interference, 

Witnesseth  that  both  parties  to  this  agreement  hereby  covenant  and  agree  that 
they  will  not  tolerate  nor  recognize  any  right  of  any  other  association,  union, 
council,  or  body  of  men,  not  directly  parties  nereto,  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  carrying  out  of  this  agreement;  and  that  they  will  use  all  lawful  means  to 
compel  their  members  to  comply  with  the  arbitration  agreement  and  working 
rules  as  jointly  agreed  upon  and  adopted. 

8.  Principles  upon  which  this  agreement  is  based. 

Both  parties  hereto  this  day  hereby  adopt  the  following  principles  as  an  abso 
lute  basis  for  their  joint  working  rules,  and  to  govern  the  action  of  the  joint 
arbitration  bou*d,  as  hereinafter  provided  for: 

1.  That  there  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  per- 
form during  his  working  day. 

2.  That  there  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery  or  tools. 

8.  That  there  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  any  manufactured  material 
except  prison-made. 

4.  That  no  person  shall  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  workmen  during 
working  hours. 

5.  That  the  use  of  apprentices  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

6.  That  the  foreman  shall  be  the  agent  of  tne  employer. 

7.  That  all  workmen  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  wnomsoever  they  see  fit. 

8.  That  all  employers  are  at  liberty  to  employ  and  discbarge  whomsoever  they 
see  fit. 

(Explanation  to  7  and  8. — This  means  that  these  are  rights  of  the  individual 
workman  and  the  individual  employer,  and  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  threat  of  fine  or  punishment  by  either  party  hereto.) 

4.  Hours, 

Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  except  on  Saturdays  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  when  work  may  stop  at  twelve  o'clock  noon, 
with  four  hours  pay  for  the  day. 

5.  Overtime, 

Time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for  overtime.  Work  done  between  the  hours 
of  5  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m.  and  also  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  shall  be  paid  for  as  overtime,  when  only  one  shift  of  men  are 
employed  on  the  job. 

6.  Holidays, 

Double  time  to  be  paid  for  work  done  on  Sundays  throughout  the  year  and  also 
for  work  done  on  the  folio wIm  four  holidays  (or  days  celebrated  as  such):  Dec- 
oration day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  day,  and  Christmas  day.  Sunday  and 
holiday  time  to  cover  any  time  during  the  24  hours  of  the  said  calendar  days. 

7.  Extra  shifts. 

Where  work  is  carried  on  with  two  or  three  shifts  of  men,  working  eight  hours 
each,  then  only  single  time  shall  be  paid  for  both  night  and  day  work  during 
week  days  and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  the  above  mentioned  holidays. 

8.  Labor  day. 

No  work  shall  be  done  on  Labor  day. 

9.  Wages, 

The  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  shall  be cents  per  hour,  payable 

in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

10.  Pay  day. 

It  is  agreed  that  journeymen  shall  be  paid  at  least  once  every  two  weeks  and 
not  later  than . 

1 1 .  [Here  msert  any  additional  rules  that  may  be  required  as  to  time  and  method 
of  payment  of  wages.] 

12.  [Here  insert  working  rules  or  any  matter  which  is  specially  applicable  to 
each  trade  and  not  in  conflict  with  anything  else  herein.]  -  o 
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18.  Working  with  nonunion  men. 

No  member  of  or  members  aflUiated  with  the  second  party  shall  leave  his  work 
because  men,  not  members  of  the  second  partv  hereto,  are  emyloyed  on  the  same 
building  or  job  or  on  any  other  building  or  job  or  stop  or  cause  to  be  stopped  any 
work  under  construction  for  any  menioer  or  members  in  good  standing,  of,  or 
afiOliated  with  the  first  party. 

14.  Foreman. 

The  foreman — ^if  a  union  man — shall  not  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  his  union 
while  acting  as  foreman,  and  no  fines  shall  be  entered  against  him  by  his  union 
for  any  cause  whatever,  while  acting  in  such  capacity;  it  being  understood  that 
a  foreman  shall  be  a  competent  mechanic  in  his  trade  and  be  subject  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  joint  arbitranon  board. 

15.  Steward, 

Whenever journeymen  members  of  the  second  party  are  working  together, 

a  steward  may  be  selected  by  them  from  their  number  to  represent  them,  who 
shall,  while  acting  as  steward,  be  subject  only  to  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the 
joint  arbitration  board.  No  salary  shall  be  paid  to  a  journeyman  for  acting[  as 
steward.  He  shall  not  leave  his  work  or  interfere  with  workmen  during  workmg 
hours  and  shall  perform  his  duties  as  steward  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  duty 
to  his  employer.  He  sh&U  always,  while  at  work,  carry  a  copy  of  the  working 
rules  with  him. 

16.  Apprenticea, 

Each  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  teach  his  trade  to  apprentices,  and  the 

said  apprentices  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  not  less  than years,  as  prescribed 

in  the  apprentice  rules  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  arbitration  board,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  control  of  the  saia  joint  arbitration  board. 

17.  Arbitration, 

Both  parties  hereto  agree  that  any  and  all  disputes  oetween  any  member  or 
members  of  the  employers'  association  on  the  one  side,  and  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  on  the  other  side,  during  the  life  of  this  agreement,  shall  be 
settled  by  arbitration  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  for  that  purpose 
both  parties  hereto  agree  that  they  will,  at  their  annual  election  of  eacn  year, 
elect  an  arbitration  conmiittee  to  serve  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  qualified.  In  case  of  death,  e3q)ulsion,  removal,  or  disqualification  of 
a  member  or  members  on  the  arbitration  committee,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  the  association  or  union,  at  its  next  regular  meeting.  The  arbitration  com- 
mittee for  each  of  the  two  parties  hereto  shall  consist  of  five  members,  and  they 
shall  meet  not  later  than  the  fourth  Thursday  of  January  each  year  in  joint  ses- 
sion, when  they  shaU  organize  a  joint  arbitration  board  by  electing  a  president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  umpire.  The  joint  arbitration  board  shall  have  full 
power  to  enforce  this  agreement  entered  into  between  the  x>arties  hereto,  and  to 
make  and  enforce  all  lawful  working  rules  governing  both  parties.  No  strikes, 
lockouts,  or  stoppage  of  work  shall  be  resorted  to  penoing  the  decision  of  the  joint 
arbitration  board.  When  a  dispute  or  grievance  arises  between  a  journeyman 
and  employer  (parties  hereto)  or  an  apprentice  and  his  employer,  the  questipn  at 
issue  snail  be  submitted  in  writing  to  me  presidents  of  the  two  organizations,  and 
upon  their  failure  to  af^ee  and  settle  it,  or  if  one  party  to  the  dispute  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  decision,  it  shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  joint  arbitration  board  at 
their  next  reg^ar  meeting.  If  the  joint  arbitration  board  is  unable  to  agree,  the 
umpire  shall  be  requested  to  sit  with  them,  and  after  he  has  heard  the  evidence, 
cast  the  deciding  vote.  All  verdicts  shall  be  decided  by  majority  vote,  by  secret 
ballot,  be  rendered  in  writing,  and  be  final  and  binding  on  all  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

18.  Who  are  diaqualifled  to  serve  on  arbitration  committee. 

No  member  who  is  not  actively  engaged  in  the  trade,  or  occupies  any  other  oflBce 
in  his  association  or  union  except  the  office  of  president,  nor  holds  a  public  office, 
either  elective  or  appointive,  under  the  municipal,  county^  State,  or  National  Gk>v- 
emment,  shall  be  eligible  to  act  as  the  representative  m  this  trade  arbitration 
board,  and  any  member  shall  become  disqualified  to  act  as  member  of  this  tiade 
joint  arbitration  board  and  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof  immediately  upon  his 
election  or  appointment  to  any  other  offices  in  his  association  or  union,  o^to  any 
other  public  office  or  employment. 
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10.  l^mpire. 

An  timpire  shall  be  selected  who  is  in  nowise  afiBliated  or  identified  with  the 
building  indnstry,  and  who  is  not  an  employee  nor  an  employer  of  labor,  nor  an 
iucnmbent  of  a  political  elective  <^Bce. 

90.  Meetings, 

The  joint  arbitration  board  shall  meet  to  transact  routine  bnsinees  the  first 
Wednesday  in  each  month,  but  special  meetings  may  be  called  on  three  days'  notice 
by  the  presidentnpon  application  of  three  members. 

21.  Fines  fornorirattendance  as  witness. 

The  joint  arbitration  board  has  the  right  to  summon  any  member  or  members 
aflftliated  wit^  either  party  hereto  against  whom  complaints  are  lodged  for  break- 
ing tUs  agreement  or  working  rules,  and  also  appear  as  witness.  The  summons 
shall  be  handed  to  the  president  of  the  association  or  union  to  which  the  member 
belongs,  and  he  shall  cause  the  member  or  members  to  be  notified  to  appear  before 
the  joint  arbitration  board  on  date  set.  Failure  to  appear  when  notrned,  except 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  board)  valid  excuse  is  given,  shall  subject  a  member  to  a 
fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  fifty  for  the  second,  and  suspension 
for  the  third. 

22.  Salaries, 

The  salary  of  each  representative  on  the  joint  arbitration  board  shall  be  paid 
by  the  association  or  union  he  represents. 

28.  Qfiorum. 

Seven  members  present  shall  constitute  a  quorum  in  the  joint  arbitration  board, 
but  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  two  arbitration  committees  shall  have  the  risrht 
to  cast  the  vote  in  the  joint  arbitration  board  for  any  absent  member  of  his 
committee. 

24.  Fines  as  result  of  arbitration. 

Any  member  or  members  affiliated  with  either  of  the  two  parties  hereto,  vio- 
lating any  part  of  this  agreement  or  working  rules  established  by  the  joint  arbi- 
tration board,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  ten  to  two  hundred  doll»*s,  which 
fine  shall  be  collected  by  the  president  of  the  association  or  union  to  which  the 
offending[  member  or  members  belong,  and  by  him  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
joint  arbitration  board  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  levying  of 
the  fine. 

If  the  fine  is  not  paid  by  the  offender  or  offenders,  it  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  association  or  union  of  which  the  offender  or  offenders  were  mem- 
bers at  the  time  the  fine  was  levied  against  him  or  them,  and  within  sixty  days  of 
date  of  levying  same;  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  asscf^iation  or  union  to  which  ne  or 
they  belonged  shall  suspend  the  offender  or  offenders  and  officiall^r  certify  such 
suspension  to  the  joint  arbitration  board  within  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  fining, 
ana  the  joint  arbitration  board  shall  cause  the  suspension  decree  to  be  read  by  the 
presidents  of  both  the  association  and  union  at  their  next  regcQar  meeting  and 
then  post  said  decree  for  60  days  in  the  meeting  rooms  of  the  association  and  union. 
No  one  who  has  been  suspended  from  membership  in  the  association  or  union  for 
neglect  or  refusal  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  joint  arbitration  board  can  be 
a^n  admitted  to  membership  except  by  paying  Ms  fine,  or  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

All  mies  assessed  by  the  joint  arbitration  board  and  collected  during  the  year 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  parties  hereto  by  the  joint  arbitration 
board  at  the  last  regular  meeting  in  Decem'ber. 

25.  Rules  for  arbitration  board  and  for  parties  hereto. 

All  disputes  arbitrated  under  this  agreement  must  be  settled  by  the  joint  arbi- 
tration board,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  and  agreements  herein  contained, 
and  nothing  herein  can  be  changed  by  the  joint  arbitration  board.  No  by-laws 
or  rules  conflicting  with  this  agreement  or  working  rules  agreed  upon  shall  be 
passed  or  enforced  by  either  party  hereto  against  any  of  its  affiliated  members 
m  good  standing.  -. -         o- 
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2^.  Termination, 

It  is  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  tliat  this  agreement  shall  be  in  force  between 
the  parties  hereto  until  April  1st,  1908. 

27.  Withdratoal  from  the  Building  Trades  Council, 

This  agreement  shall  only  become  operative  when  the  union  withdraws  per- 
manently from  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Chica^,  and  agrees  not  to  become 
affiliated  with  any  organization  of  a  like  character  durmg  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

28.  On  behalf  of  the  party  of  the  first  part: 


29.  On  behalf  of  the  party  of  the  second  part: 


80.  In  accordance  with  the  power  created  by  our  union,  we  have  this  day  with- 
drawn from  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Cmcago,  and  agree  not  to  become  affil- 
iated with  any  organization  of  a  like  character  during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 
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Addams,  Bliss  Jane,  matron  Hall  House,  Chicago 428-429 

Anderson,  Lawrence,  stationary  engineer 245-249 

Buchanan,  Frank,  basiness  agent  structural  iron  workers'  union 470-475 

Brennock,  James,  treasorer  building  trades  conucil 464-470 

Behel,  W.  P.,  contracting  carpenter 893-399 

Bagley,  Frederick  P.,  wholesale  marble  dealer 389-393 

Barton,  Bnos  M.,  president  Western  Electric  Company 295-301 

Bonner,  A.  W.,  floor-tile  and  ornamental  mosaic  contractor 383-389 

Bisno,  Abraham,  formerly  deputy  factory  inspector  of  Illinois 4^-66 

Bliss,  Henry  L.,  contracting  house  painter  and  decorator 249-256 

Board,  James  L.,  manufacturer  metal- working  machinery 38-48 

Boyle,  James  H.,  contracting  plasterer 329-339 

Burke,  John,  business  agent  progressive  association  stationary  engineers  ..  306-307 

Carroll^  Edward,  president  Chicago  building  trades  council 265-277 

Chalmers,  W.  J.,  president  Frazer  3l  Chalmers,  machinery  mannfactuiers  .        5-18 

Clark,  A.  IL,  general  building  contractor 399-403 

Cope,  Biiss  Clailnda,  deputy  factory  inspector  of  Illinois 483-487 

Corboy,  M.  J.,  plumbing  contractor 413-420 

Corrlston,  Edward,  carpenter 475-476 

Darrow,  Clarence  8.,  counselor  at  law 66-73 

Davis,  Frank  L.,  mosaic  decoration  contractor 420-424 

Devens,  Henry  Fairbanks,  assistant  secretary  national  metal  trades  asso- 
ciation   499-515 

Doyle,  P.  P.,  president  engineers'  progressive  union 303-306 

Palkenau,  Victor,  general  bnilding  contractor 312-329 

Gates,  Philetus  W.,  manufacturer  of  mining  machinery 18-27 

Oindele,  Charles  W.,  general  building  contractor 364-371 

Oubbdns,  Qeorge  P.,  president  bricklayers'  union 219-245 

Harding,  George  P.,  Sr.,  real  estate  owner 159-167 

Harding,  G^or^e  P.,  Jr.,  real  estate  agent 167-171 

Harris,  C.  L.,  bicycle  worker 262 

Havey,  Michael,  nonunion  gas  fitter 171-177 

Henrotin,  Ellen  M.  (Mrs.),  president  consnmersMeague,  Chicago 427-428 

Hill,  Ambrose,  business  agent  slate  and  tile  roofers'  union 482-483 

JefFery,  Thomas  B.,  bicycle  manufacturer 119-134 

Jones,  H.  Thomas,  nonnnion  machinist 194-197 

Jnngstrand,  N.  J.,  Journeyman  tailor 142-143 

EUeln,  'William,  president  bricklayers  and  masons'  international  union 155-159 

Le  Vin,  Lewis  P.,  detective 257-262 

Lindholm,  8  O.,  journeyman  tailor 424-426 

Lillien,  Herman,  president  hod  carriers'  union 113-119 

Miller,  James  A.,  manufacturer  of  sheet-metal  work  for  building.  345-355 ;  515-527 
Long,  John  A.,  president  board  of  business  agents  bnilding  trades  council . .  198-207 

McCollough,  Joseph,  business  agent  marble  cutters  and  setters'  union 211-219 

McGarry,  Patrick,  boiler  manufacturer 307-312 

Madden,  Martin  B.,  president  Western  Stone  Company 108-113 

Mayer,  Levy,  counselor  at  law 73-79 

Nicholson,  Thomas,  building  contractor 87-107 

Offield,  Charles  K.,  patent  lawyer 82-87 

Preece,  Thomas,  bricklayer 476-482 

Pouohot,  F.  A.,  business  agent  sheet-metal  workers'  onion 429-440 

Price,  TT^illlam  D.,  general  building  contractor 361-364 

Pratt,  Henry,  Tobin-  Hamlar  Manufacturing  Company,  boiler  manufacturers .  301-303 

Plamondon,  Charles  A.,  president  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 1-5 

Riley.  Bud,  president  plasterers' onion 440-442 
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Ryan,  Frank  M^  bnsinets  Ment  bridge  «nd  strooiiiral  iron  workers'  anion.  277-289 
Ryan,  Robert,  Morgan  Gar£ier  Eleetrioal  Company,  mannfaotnrers  mining 

machinery 289-205 

Regan,  James,  representative  latbere' onion 207-211 

Reid,  Stuart,  national  organizer  international  association  machinists 178-194 

Robb,  Bdrs.  J.  8.,  wife  ofa  nonunion  painter 79-82 

Ronntree,  Harrison  H.,  president  Turner  Brass  Works 27-38 

Sieg,  Charles  H.,  bicycle  manuOsotarer 136,137 

Smith,  Samuel,  plambins  contractor 403-413 

Stiles,  JohnBC,  contracting  painter  and  decorator 899-345 

Struble,  Henry,  cut-stone  contractor 365-361 

Sullivan,  Joseph,  chairman  stonecutters'  union 447-455 

Taggart,  John,  representative  of  iourneymen  tailors'  union 137-141 

Taylor,  Oraham,  professor  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  and  president 

Chicago  CommoDs 528-553 

Walaer,  J.  J.,  president  Goes  Printing  Press  Company 371-376 

'Wells,  A.  B.,  general  building  contractor 377-383 

"Wilaon,   Duncan   Douglas,  vice-president   international   association  of 

machinists 487-499 

Woodbury,  O.  B.,  president  carpenters'  district  council 455-464 

Webster,  T.  K.,  president  Webster  MannOscturing  Company,  machinery 

manufacturers 143-154 

Workman,  8.  J^  bicycle  worker 963,264 
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Advertisements,  misleading,  of  oontrMotors  for  workmen Regan,  201, 209; 

MoCullongh,213;  CarroU,268 
Agitators: 

Paid,  among  employers Long,  199;  Gabbins,242 

ETilinflnence  of Gabbin8,222 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees  (see  also  Arbitration): 

Bailding  trades  coanoil,  influence  on  separate  trades Ryan,  284 : 

Ponchot,  439, 440 
Chicago  building  trades,  agreements  in,  before  strike — 

Methods  of  annual  agreement  with  employers.  Nicholson,  88 ;  Ryan,  282, 288 

Arbitration  of  differences,  all  provide  for Carroll,  271 

Employers,  desire  with  individual  labor  unions Wells,  382 

Compulsion  to  sign  agreements  dictated  by  workmen Nicholson,  98 : 

Falkenau.  327, 328 

Bricklayers'  union  and  master  masons'  association Gindele,  866 : 

Nicholson,  88, 89;  Gubbins,221;  Wells,  379;  Preece,  476, 477 

Building  laborers Clark,  399, 400;  Lillien,  114 

Ordered  by  building  trades  council  to  break Gubbins,  228 

Carpenters.  1899 Nicholson,  98 

Mantel  ana  tile  setters'  association  and  tile  setters'  union Bonner,  383 

Painters'  union Stiles,  344 

Plumbers' union  and  master  plumbers Smith,  40^407 

Steam  fitters Mangan,  443, 444 

Structural  iron  workers Ryan,  278, 281 ;  Nicholson,  99 

Building  trades  lockout,  agreements  adopted  after Miller,  517, 518, 522 ; 

Taylor,  628-533 
Alliances  for  exclusive  employment  by  and  work  for  employers'  associa- 
tions— 

Architectural  iron  workers Ryan,  288 

Bricklayers'  union  and  master  masons'  association Gindele,  370 : 

Gubbins,  219, 220, 239 

Bad  results  to  organization Preece,  477 

Master  masons'  association  strengthened  by Lillien,  114, 115: 

Preece,  477 

Building  laborers Gubbins,  227;  Lillien,  114, 115 

Carpenters'  union,  former Falkenau,  327;  Clark,  400;  Woodbury,  458 

Kefnsal  by  union  to  continue Woodbury,  459 

Gas  fitters  and  master  plumbers Long,  202 

Marble  cutters  and  marble  manufacturers,  attempts  to  secure, 

McCullough,  212 

Plumbers'  union Harding,  168 

Not  lived  up  to  by  union Smith.  410 

Sheet-metal  workers  and  empleyers Pouchot,  436 

Refusal  of  union  to  agree Ponchot,  429 

Building  trades  council,  policy  opposed  to Carroll,  266, 267 : 

Ryan,  281, 450;  Woodbury,  461 

Disapproved Gubbins,  219; 

Ryan,  281;  Wells,  379;  Bonner,  385, 389;  Mangan,  446 

Employers'  associations  strengthened  by Mangan,  443, 445 : 

Gubbins,  220, 236;  Woodbury,  458 

Justice  discussed Miller,349;  Smith,411 

Trade  unions, employers  compelled  to  maintain  agreements  by.. .  Ryan,  286, 287 

Irresponsibility  in  carrying  out Board,  42 
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Agreements  of  employers  and  employees — Coniinaed.  "P^ge. 

Trade  unions,  employers  compelled  to  maintain  agreements  by — Cont'd. 
Violations  by  employers  (see  also  Wage$,  union  $oale$)-- 

Habitnal McCallough,213;  Carroll,  266 

By  individual  employers  as  to  wages Pouchot,430 

Caused  formation  of  building  trades  oounoil Carroll,  272 

Employees  have  no  confidence  in  employers Ryan,  286 

Legal  remedies  for  violation,  impracnoable Qubbins,  239 ; 

Ryan,  286-288 

Checked  by  threat  of  strikes 1.  Ryan,  286, 287 

Present  lookout  a  violation Gubbins,228; 

Ryan,  283;  Woodbury^  455, 460, 461 
Wages,  business  agents  count  workmen's  money  to  detect  viola- 
tion   Stiles,  340 

Violations  by  employees — 

Building  laborers,  by  order  of  building  trades'  council Gubbins,  228 

Carpenters'  union,  new  working  rules  violated Behel,  398 

l)enied Woodbury,  461 

Plumbers' union Smith, 406-407, 410, 411 ;  Corboy,414 

Aldrioh  report,  misleading  treatment  of  wage  statistics  in Bliss,  256 

Amalgcunated  Society  of  Engineers: 

Membership  in  America,  rules,  etc Wilson,  488 

Strike,  referred  to Chalmers,  14;  Reid,193;  McGarry,310 

American  Bicycle  Company: 

Organization  and  relations  to  separate  concerns Jeffery,  129, 132 

Effect  of  combination  on  prices  and  cost Jeffery,  131 ;  Harris.  264 

Effect  on  production Sieg,  136 

Proportion  of  manufacturers  united Jeffery,  132 

American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Boycott  of  two  Chicago  newspapers  referred  to Behel,397 

Holding  of  political  offices  by  officers  of Baffley,  392 

Bricklayers' union  not  affiliated  with Gnbbins,^26 

American  Labor  League,  referred  to Gubbins,  231 

Anarchiata,  increased  moderation  of  views Taylor,  548 

Anderson,  Lavirrence,  revocation  of  license  as  engineer,  discussed 

Anderson,  246-248;  Doyle,  304-306;  Burke,  306 
Apprenticeship : 

Architectural  iron  workers,  rules Ryan,  452 

Bricklayers'  union,  rules Gubbins,  233, 234 

Building  trades'  strike,  employment  permitted  by  agreements  after . .  526, 527, 532 

Carpenters,  rules Nicholson,  98 

Macninists,  rules  concerning Wilson,  489 

Demands  concerning Reid,  178 

Character  of  training  received  from  employers Devens,  511 

New  York  agreement  concerning Devens,  510, 511 

Educated  boys  excluded  from Chalmers,  12 

Painters,  rules Stiles,  344 

Plasterers.  x>eriodof Carroll,  275 

Plumbers^  union,  rules Corboy,  414, 415 ;  Smith,  404-406 

Prohibition  of,  effects Smith,  406-409 

Prohibition  in  nearly  all  building  trades  in  Chicago Falkenau,  333 

Attempt  of  building  contractors'  council  to  end Falkenau,  316, 317, 320 

Sheet-metal  workers,  limitation  of  age Pouchot,  434 

System  uusuited  to  present  conditions Nicholson,  105, 106 

Tile  setters'  union,  employment  forbidden '. Bonner,  385 

Evil  effect Bonner,  388 

Helpers  fill  place  of '. McCullough,  216, 218 

Trade  unions,  injustice  of  rules  concerning Havey,  171, 172;  Falkenau,  313 

Effect  of  rules Nicholson,  105 

Architectnral  iron  league: 

Exclusive  working  for  members Ryan,  288 ;  Ryan,  450 

Failure  to  include  all  manufacturers Ryan,  289 

Architectnral  iron  workers  (see  also  Structural  iron  workers): 

Agreement  with  architectural  iron  league,  arbitration,  etc Ryan,  451, 452 

Apprenticeship Ryan,  452 

Demarcation  of  disputes  with  structural  iron  workers Buchanan,  470,  475 

Employers'  association  agreement  to  work  exclusively  for Ryan,  288: 

Ryan,  450 

Nonunion  material,  refusal  to  set,  discussed Ryan,  449, 450 

Wages Ryan,  451 
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Arbitratioii:  Pai«- 
Generally- 
Advocated Bisno,  65;  Beid,  185,  186;  McGarry,  310,  311;  Taylor,  534 

Conoiliation,  mataal,  need  of.. Nicholson^  94,  95 

Only  possible  end  to  labor  difficulties Nicholson,  92 ;  Preece,  477 

Favored  by  most  eniployers Preece,  478 

Fair  arbitrators,  dimonlty  of  secaring Bisno,  65:  Nicholson,  92 

Public^  right  to  insist  on Taylor,  534,  544 

Possibility  of  nnjust  verdict Nicholson,  91 

Appeal  to,  sign  of  weakness Bisno,  65 

Not  an  indication  of  weakness Nicholson,  92 ;  Madden,  110 

Refnsed  by  the  stronger  side  generally Nicholson,  90 

Difficulty  of  aj^reement Offield,  83,84 

Employers,  renisal  by Bisno,  64,  65;  Taylor,  544 

Not  desirable  wlien  one  side  is  all  wrong Reffan,  210 

Desiraiile  for  those  who  feel  themselves  right Nicholson,  92 

Excessive  demands,  impossibility  of  arbitrating Webster,  154 

Not  applicable  to  qnestion  of  employing  nonunion  men Stiles,  342 ; 

Bonner,  386 

Temporary,  small  value  of Nicholson,  89 

System  oi^  appeals  needed Nicholson,  91 

Architectural  iron  workers'  system Ryan,  452 

Bricklayers  and  masons'  international  union,  system  decrlbed Klein,  155, 157 

Required  by Gubbins,  226 

Successes  of,  Boston Falkenan,  324 

Bricklayers'  union  and  contractors'  association,  Chicago  agreement 

described Nichohion,  88;  Gindell,  366 

Steadily  maintained  for  10  years Preece,  477 

Excluded  strikes Nicholson,  89 

Difficulty  of  maintaining Nicholson,  91 

Dropped  after  1898 Nicholson,  97 

Interrupted  when  bricklayers  joined  council Nicholson,  88 

Agreement  made  after  strikes Miller,  526,527 

Building  trades  lockout^ 

Agreements  made  after,  provisions  regarding —  Miller,  526,  527 ; 

Taylor.  528;  56o 

Attitude  of  unions  toward Madden,  110 ;  Itegan,  210 ;  Taylor,  544 

Desired  generally Gubbins,  222, 232, 240-248 

Desired  by  building  laborers Lillien,  116 

Desired  by  plumbers'  union Carroll,  270 

Desired  by  marble  cutters'  union M'cCulIough,  213 

Objection  of  many  unions  to Falkenau,  325 

Lathers'  union  has  nothing  to  arbitrate Regan,  210 

Refnsed  by  labor  organizations,  instances  . . . .- Struble,  357-359 

As  to  altering  valid  agreement,  refused  by  carpenters'  union. . . 

Woodbury,  459 

Attitude  of  Mr.  Woodbury  toward,  misrepresented Woodbury,  464 

Building  contractors'  council,  attitude  toward— 

Desired  by . .  Nicholson,  89;  Madden,  110;  Falkenau,  317, 321 ;  Preece,  478 

System  heretofore  used  by Carroll,  268 

Refuses  arbitration  of  mayor  of  Chicago . . .  Madden,  109 ;  Falkenau,  321 

Refusal  generally Gubbins,239;  Carroll,269 

Refusal  of  mediation  in  May^  1900 Taylor,  536,  544 

Unwilling  to  arbitrate  certain  questions Miller,  354 

Refusal  to  arbitrate  with  the  separate  trades Long,  199 

Building  trades'  council,  refusal  to  arbitrate  with Miller,  349 ; 

Taylor,  536, 544 

Building  trades'  council,  attitude  toward Miller,  354 

Temporary  arbitration  desired  bv Nicholson,  89 

Advantages  in  settling  certain  disputes Taylor,  543 

Negotiations  concerning — 

Discussed Klein,  155-158 ;  Miller,  354 ;  Brennock,  46S 

Efforts  of  Bricklayers'  International  Union  for Gubbins,  240 

Madden  agreement Madden,  109-111; 

Gubbins,  220, 221, 226-228;  Falkenau,  325 

Failure  of  attempts Offield,  84 

Mayor  of  Chicago,  intervention  by Madden,  109 ;  Falkenau,  321 

Trade  union  convention,  offer  of  mediation Taylor,  535-537 

Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  offer  of  mediation Taylor,  536 

Conferences  of  conciliation,  June,  1900 i . . .  Taylor,  537 

Cause  of  failure  to  secure ^  i  I .  i:  .^. . ....  Miller,  350 

Public,  disregard  of  righta Taylor,  535, 537 
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Arbitration — Continned.  Pige. 

Bailding  trades  lookoat — Continned. 
Possible  metliods  of  securing — 

Disoassed Carroll,  270-272 

Bailding  trades'  connoil.  possibility  of  arbitrating  with  ....  Ryan,  2S2^ 

"^  *  283;  Miller,^ 

Shonld  be  by  particular  trades,  separately Stiles,  343; 

Price,  3S2;  Brennook,  468;  CamiU,  268 
Possibility  of  arbitration  with  separate  organizations. . .  Klein,  158-158 ; 

Giibbins,  240-243:  Carroll,  269 

National  unions,  control  over  local  unions  regarding Klein,  158, 159 

Desired  by  enlployers  with  the  separate  trade  unions....  Falkenau,  324 

Permanent  general  board  in  building  trades,  advocated..  Madden,  110; 

Prcece.  477-479;  Gubbins,242;  Carroll,  269-274 

Disapproved  by  rank  and  file  of  Journeymen Carroll,  271-273 

Impracticable Gnbbins,  242 

President  of  United  States,  appointment  of  committee  by .  Gnbbins,  243, 

2U 

Carpenters,  agreement  made  after  strike Taylor,  529, 530 

Compulsory — 

Advocated Darrow,  72: 

Webster,  147;  Reid,  186;  McGarry,  310,  311;  Wa]ser,373 

Desirable  if  necessary Gnbbins,  239 

Public  interest  Justifies Darrow,  72 

Impracticability Nicholson,  95 

Reduces  liberty  too  much Nichol8on,92 

Deprecated  except  in  extreme  cases Wilson,  492-494 ;  Taylor,  543 

Employers  and  labor  organizations,  attitude  toward Diurrow,  72 

New  Zealand,  referred  to Gates,  26 

Compulsory  investigation  without  compulsory  award  advocated .  Taylor,  544 

Journeymen  tailors'  stnke,  refusal  by  employers Lindholm,  426 

Machinists'  strike— 

Earlv  negotiations  for . . . .  Webster,  144-146;  Reid,  178, 181 ;  Devens,  501-504 

Reason  for  first  failure  of  proposed  plan Chalmers,  10, 11 ; 

Reid.  181, 185;  Walser,372 

Chicago  agreement Chalmers,  13, 14 ;  Board,  48 ;  Devens,  502-504 

Advantagesof Wilson,491;  Devens, 507, 508 

National  metal  trades  association,  policy  concerning Chalmers,  10, 13 ; 

Gates,  20, 27;  Webster,  145;  Walser,372 

New  York  agreement,  settling  strike Wilson,  490, 491 ;  Devens,  505-514 

Machinists'  union,  demand  concerning Reid,  178, 181 

Plumbers,  agreement  for Smith,  404 

Sheet-metal  workers'  union,  agreement  concerning Miller,  345 

Refusal  to  arbitrate Miller,346;  Pouohot,431 

State  and  national  boards- 
Advocated  Board,  46;  Taylor,  544 

Political  influences  in Gates,  26 

Kesnlts  probably  one-sided  under  democratic  government Nicholson,  92 

Federal  commission,  advocated Walser,372 

States,  appointment  by Gnbbins,  243, 244 

Strikes  and  lockouts,  discontinuance  pending Gates,  19;  Webster,  145, 146 

Great  minority  could  be  avoided  by Madden,  110 

Structural-iron  workers,  agreement  concerning Nicholson,  99, 100 ;  Ryan,  281 

Trade  boards — 

Superior  to  State  boards Wilson,492;  Devens,  507, 508 

Agreements  of  masters  and  men,  approved Pouchot,  437 

Equal  representation  of  employers  and  employees,  desirable Gates,  27 

Binding  effect  of  decisions Reid,  187 

National  organizations,  arbitration  between,  desirability. .  Chalmers.  10, 16 ; 

Gates,  24;  Rountree,  30. 34 ;  Webster, 
145,  151;  Jones,  196;  Walser,  372,  376 

Control  over  local  unions,  regarding Klein,  158, 150 

National  stove  founders'  association,  system Chalmers,  13 ; 

Gates,  19, 24 ;  Webster,  145 

Trade  unions,  attitude  toward Madden,  110:  Lillien,  116;  Taylor,  544 

Desired  by...  Regan, 210;  McCullongh,213;  Gnbbins, 240-243:  Carroll, 270 

A  few  unions  favor Nicholson,  92 

Favored  by  international  building  trades  councU Gnbbins,  241 

Many  dislike  arbitration Falken&n,325 

Reftised  when  strong Nicholson,  90 

Instances .,,./I7^^  8tmble,357 

Sheet-metal  workers Mme)^^;  Pouohot,431 
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Arbltratioii— ContiDned.  P»S«- 

Trade  anions — Continned. 

Carpenters,  instance  of  unfavorable  result Woodbnry,  460 

Appeal  to,  regarded  as  sign  of  weakness Bisno,  65 

Baltimore,  nnion-and  nonunion  men  work  together Falkenan,  324, 325 

BaEJunptoy,  ease  of  escaping  obligations  by Gnbbinsy239 

Banks,  interference  in  bauding  trades  strike Miller,  516, 522 

Bicycle  trade: 

American  Bicycle  Company,  organization  and  character Jeffery,  129 

Effect  on  prices  and  cost Jeffery,  131 

Boys,  employmentin Jeffery,  128 

Excessive  capacity  of  plants Sieg,  186;  Harris,  265 

Foreign  markets , Jeffery,  129 

Qormnlly  &  Jeffery  Company- 
Strike  against  Jeffery,  119 

Boycott  of  Rambler  wheels Jeffery,  120^128 

Wom«$n,  saving  by  employment  of Jeffery,  120 

Bicycle  workers'  union: 

Demands  of Jeffery,  127, 130;  Sieg,  135, 136 

Machinerv,  attempt  to  restrict  use Sieg,  136 

Piecework,  ezcesnve  prices  demanded  for Jeffery,  llS,  120 

Strike,  Sieg  bicycle  works,  causes  and  effects  discussed Sieg,  135, 136 ; 

Harris,  262;  Workman,  263, 264 

Birmingham,  England,  purchase  of  slums  by  municipality  and  rebuilding, 

Nicholson,  104 

Blisfl,  Henry  Ln  fined  by  painters' union Bliss,  250 

Board,  James  L.: 

Character  of  eoods  manufiEMtured,  and  markets Board,  39, 44 

Strike  of  machinists  in  works  of Board,  38, 47 

Union  men,  attitude  toward Board,  42 

Wages  paid Board,  41 

Boilers,  nonunion  made,  caused  sympathetic  strike Nicholson,  90 

Boilem^akers: 

Hours  of  labor Pratt,  302 

Eight-hour  day  secured McQarry,  307, 308 

Strike  of  1899 Pratt,  302,  303 

Washington  steam  boiler  works,  no  labor  difficulties McQarry,  307,  308 

Boston: 

Union  and  nonunion  men  work  together Falkenaa,  324,  325 

Agroeujent  and  arbitration  between  master  masons  and  bricklayers'  union, 

Klein,  157;  Falkenaa,  324 

Boycott: 

Contractors,  nonunion,  by  material  dealers Qubbins,  235 

Contractors  who  have  yielded  to  unions  boycotted  by  employers Lillien,  115 

Frazer  dD  Chalmers,  instance  of Chalmers,  8 

Mandel,  L.,  fear  of Weli8,377 

Northwestern  Yeast  Company,  fear  of Wells,  377 

Newspapers,  certain  referred  to Gnbbins,!^;  Behel,397 

Rambler  bicycles,  described Jeffery,  120-128 

Brass  manufacture : 

Strike  in * Rountree,  28, 29 

Character  of  business Rountree,  27, 30, 33 

Brass  workers: 

Waffes Rountree,  33 

Strike,  Western  Electrical  Company Barton,  296, 300 

Brass  workers'  international  association : 

International  officers,  relation  to  local  strike Rountree,  31 

Weakness  of  organization Rountree,  30 

Bribery.    (See  BuHne$$  agenU;  8trike$,) 

Brick: 

Rebate  on,  nut  into  pool Carroll,  277 

Rebates  and  special  prices  to  members  of  contractors'  association — 

Asserted Nicholson,  91: 

Harding.  168;  Qubbins,  235,  236;  Carroll 
277 ;  Falkenau,  327 ;  Price,  364 ;  Gindele,  368 

Denied Wells,  379 

Special  prices  to  members  of  building  contractors'  council  denied . .  Falkenau,  328 

Purchase  through  association  contractor,  dividing  rebate Harding,  169 

Trade  discount  on Wells,  381 

Prices  of r^r—  Price,  364 

Lower  in  Chicago  th|»n  elsewhere. ., .^ii  fl^A  .V?.V.  Wells,  379 
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Brlok-- CoDtinued.  P«<e. 

Prices  of—Continued. 

Increase  by  dealers'  combination Harding,  168 ;  Gnbbins,  235, 236 

Owners  of  brick  yard  paid  for  idleness  by  combination Carroll,  277 

Bricklayers: 

Amount  of  work  done  by,  per  day,  in  Liverpool  and  London Qubbins,  234 

Average  annual  eaminffs Nicholson,  100 

Bricklayers  and  masons'  mtemational  union: 

Organization  and  membership Klein,  155 

Arbitration,  policy Klein,  165, 157 

Control  over  local  unions Klein,  158, 159 

Enforces  arbitration  on  local  unions Gubbins,  225 

Boston,  agreement  with  master  masons Falkenau,324 

Building  &ades  strike,  attitude  toward '.  Klein,  156 

Efforts  for  arbitration  in  Chicago Gubbins,240 

Not  connected  with  Western  federation  of  labor Gubbins,  230 

Bricklayers'  unions,  Chicago : 

Agreements  with  employers  before  strike — 

Described  generally Nicholson,  88: 

Gindele,366;  Preece,  476, 477 ;  Taylor,  533 
Bricklayers'  union: 
Agreement — 

Excluded  strikes Nicholson,  89 

DiflSculty  of  maintaining Nicholson,  91 

Dropped  after  1898 Nicholson,  88, 97 

Exclusire  alliance  with  master  masons'  association.  ..Qubbins,  219, 220, 239: 

Gindele,370;  Wells,  379 

Bad  results  to  organization Pre*  oe,  477 

Mason  builders'  association  strengthened  by. ..  Lillien,  114;  Preece,  477 

Violation  of Gubbins,  227 

Efforts  to  continue Gubbins,221;  Preece,479 

Of  June  27,  1900 Miller,  516, 525-527 ;  Taylor,  533 

Apprenticeship,  rules  regarding Gubbins,  233, 234 

Arbitration,  head  men  desire Nicholson,  92 

Benefits Gubbins,  231 

Buildings  trades'  council — 

How  induced  to  join Gindele,366 

Not  affiliated  with,  in  1897 Clark,  403 

Withdrawal  from Miller,  516 

Reasons  for  early  withdrawal  from Taylor,530 

Dues Gubbins,  231 

Employers,  union  favors  large Bliss,  252 

Limitation  of  work  by,  McCormick  works Wells,378 

None  in  Chicago Gubbins.  233, 234 

Members  do  more  work  than  bricklayers  in  other  cities Gnboins,  226 

Membership  and  proportion  of  trade  controlled,  Chicago Gubbius,  226, 241 

No  coercion  tojom Gubbins,  232 

Nonunion  material,  refusal  to  use Spronl,  481 

Denied Gubbins,  231 

Officers  forbidden  to  hold  public  offices Gubbins,  225 

Sewer  pipe,  claim  right  to  set,  against  sewer  workers'  union Price,  361 

Stewards,  duties  of Gubbins,  232 

Strikes,  and  agreements  with  employers Preece,  476, 477 

Method  of  declaring Klein,  157;  Preece,  479 

Strikers,  method  of  maintaining .• Gubbins,  229 

Wages A Gubbins,  231 

Annual  average •. Nicholson,  100 

No  increase  in  7  or  8  years Preece,  480 

Sewer  work Price,  361 

Work  by  employers,  rules  as  to Gubbins,  234 

Bridge  and  structural  iron  workers'  union.    (See  Structural  iron  workers.) 
Buffers,  platers,  and  polishers,  strike,  Western  Electrical  Works. . .  Barton,  296, 300 

Building  and  loan  associations,  disadvantages  of Nicholson,  102 

Building  contractors'  council: 

Advertisements  for  workmen,  misleading Regan,  209, 210: 

McCullough,213;  Carroll,  268 
Arbitration — 

Attitude  toward Nicholson,  89 : 

Madden^  110;  Falkenau,  317, 321 ;  Preece,  478 
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Building  oontmotors'  oonncil — Continned.  Pag«- 

/jrbitration— Continued. 

Refasal  of Long,  199; 

Gabblns,  239 ;  Carroll,  269 ;  Miller,  349, 354 ;  Taylor,  536, 544 
Refasal  to  accept  mediation  of  Mayor  Harrison . .  Madden,  109 ;  Falkenaa,  321 
Building  materials-— 

Rebates  and  special  prices  to  members  denied Falkenan,  328 : 

Boyle,  339;  Wells,  381 

Boycotting  of  certain  dealers  denied Wells,  380 

Bnilding  trades'  council — 

Relations  to Falkenau,  317 

Attitude  toward Havey ,  177 ;  Falkenau,  324 : 

Boyle,  338;  Miller,  350;  Gindele,367;  Wells,  381;  Brennock,468 

Insists  on  destruction  of Nicholson,  92 :  Long, 

203;  Regan,  210;  McCuUougb,  213;  Carroll,  267: 
McGarry,  311;  Falkenau,  324;  Taylor,  541,  542;  563 

Policy  of  rule  or  ruin Klein,  155, 156;  Gubbins,222 

Ultimatum  of  November  17,  1899 Falkenau,  315 

Notice  of  February  5  to  workmen Gubbins,  221 : 

Falkenau,  320;  Wells,  378 

Negotiations  with,  during  strike Klein,  155-158 ; 

Gubbins,  220-222,227,228;  Falkenau,  314-321 ;  MUler,  350,354,563 

Communication  from Gubbins,  220 

Agreement  with — 

Ratification  by  contractors Madden,  109 

Failure  of  employees  to  ratify Madden,  109; 

Gubbins,  221, 222, 227;  Falkenau,  318, 319 

WouldhaTeratifiedif  more  time   Gubbins,  222 

Differences  with  workmen  not  permitted  to  be  settled  by  separate 

trades Long,  199 

Causes  of  lormation  of Gubbins,  228 

Formation  forced  by  trade  unions Havey,  177 :  Stiles,  341 ;  Davis,  422 

Formation  forced  by  building  trades  council Miller,  348, 521 ;  Wells,  381 

Character  and  policy  of  organization Miller,  348, 521 

Purposes Falkenau,  314 

Stands  on  higher  plane  than  building  trades  council Falkenau,  324 

Compulsion  to  join  denied w Stiles,  341 

Control  of  affiliated  bodies,  too  little Woodbury,  455 

Ability  to  hold  members  to  their  contracts,  affirmed Wells,  382 

Payment  of  members  of  committee,  results Gubbins,  222, 242 

Compels  master  plumbers  to  look  out  union  gas  fitters Lon^,  204 

Fines  on  members Sprool,  481 

Intention  to  destroy  labor  unions  alleged Long,  203 

Date  of  organization Falkenau,  314 

Membership Falkenau,  314;  Stiles,  341;  Wells,  380 

Limited  to  one  member  of  a  |irm K^icholson,  97 

Fees  for  joining Stiles,  342 

Nonunion  men —     ' 

Protection  by Bonner,  388;  Behel,  394 

Necessity  of  transporting  men  to  work  in  buses Behel,  395 

Nonunion  material,  abolition  of  restriction  attempted. ..  Falkenau,  316, 317, 320 

Policy  criticised Taylor,  535 

Saturday  half- holiday  in  winter  abrogated  by Wells,  380 

Special  policemen  employed  by Miller,  348, 353 ;  Wells,  378 ;  Behel,  394 

Violence,  instigation  by — 

Asserted Levin,  257, 258, 262 

Denied Behel,293;  Boyle,839;  Bonner,388 

Building  laborers: 

Chiefly  heads  of  families Lllllen,117 

Employers'  notice  of  February  5  to Lillien,  116 

Nature  of  work Lillien,  115 

Wages Lillien,  113, 117;  Clark,  399 

Building  laborera'  union : 

Agreement  with  employers,  1897 Clark,  399, 400 

Exclusive  alliance  with  master  masons'  association Lillien,  114 ; 

Gubbins,  227, 228 

Contractors'  organization,  power  increased  by Lillien,  114, 115 

Abrogated  by  order  of  building  trades  council Gubbins,  228 : 

Woodbury,  461 
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Boirding  material  dealers'  combinations:  Pagew 

Existence,  affirmed Hardy,  168-171;  Wells,  380 

Discussed Falkenau,327,328;  Sproiil,481 

Denied Miller,  349 

Boycott  contractors  who  have  yielded  to  labor  unions Lillien,  115 

Building  contractors'  council — 

Special  prices  to  members  denied Falkenau,  328 ; 

Boyle,  339;  Wells,  381 

Boycotting  of  certain  material  dealers  denied Wells,  380 

Condemned , Gubbins,235 

Contractors'  associations,  special  prices  to  members  of— 

Affirmed Carroll,  277 

Denied Falkenau,327;  Boyle, 339, 341 ;  Well8,379-381 

Justification  of Nicholson,  91 

Independent  contractors  can  buy  as  cheaply  as  association Wells,  381 

No  compulsion  to  buy  from Wells,  380 

Legal  remeaies  discussed Harding,  170 

Master  masons'  association  — 

Understanding  with  members  of Gindele,  368 

Special  prices  to Nicholson,  91 :  Harding,  168;  Gubbins,  220, 235, 236; 

Carroll,  277;  Falkenau,  327 ;  Price,  364;  Gindele,  368 

Denied Falkenau,  328 ;  Wells,  379, 381 

Lime,  rebate  on Gubbins,  229, 236 

Materials  controlled  by Gabbins,220 

Painters,  special  prices  to  members  of  contractors'  council,  denied  . .  Stiles,  342 
Plumbing  materials — 

Existence  of  combination Harding,  168;  Havey,  177 

Denied Corboy,  414 

Dealers  ffive  employers  the  same  protection  which  all  wholesalers 

give  retailers Smith,  412, 413;  Corboy,  414 

Increase  of  prices Harding,  168 

Can  be  bought  at  retail  of  plumbers Smith,  412,413 

Prices  increased  by Harding,  160, 168 ;  Gubbins,  220, 227, 235, 236 

Lower  in  Chicago  than  elsewhere Wells,  379 

Increased  cost  of  building  and  rents Bliss,  255 ;  Carroll,  276 

Lumber Carroll,  277 

Bedford  stone Carroll,  277 

Power   increased  by  exclusive  alliauce  of  employers  and  workingmen, 

Carroll,267,274,275 

Sash  and  blinds Harding,  164 

Trust  character  denied Harding.  166, 169 

Alliance  with  building  trades  council Miller,  515 

Building  trades: 

Activity  affected  by  that  of  manufacturing  business Madden,  108 

Prosperous  throughout  the  country Carroll,  270 

Chicago,  condition  of  business- 
Amount  of,  1899 ; Carroll,  268 

Prosperity  of,  discussed Poyle,  337 ;  Madden,  109 ;  Gundele,  367 

Relative  activity,  New  York  and  Chicago Price,  362 

Prosperi ty,  only  labor  troubles  prevent Bovle,  337 

Dull  for  last  10  years Nicholson,  94 

Increased  cost  of  buildings Harding,  163 

Europe,  slow  methods Nicholson,  107 

Instruction  in  trade  schools  in  New  York Nicholson,  106 

Building  trades  council: 

Agreements  with  employers,  infinence  on  separate  trades Ryan,  284 ; 

Pouchot,  439, 440 

Agreements  regarding  withdrawal  from Taylor,  532 

Arbitration  with,  possibility  of Klein,  156-158; 

Gubbins,  240-243;  Brennock,  268 ;  Carroll,  268-274; 
Ryan,  282-284 ;  Stiles,  343 ;  Miller,  349-354 ;  Price,  362 

Advantages  in  settling  disputes Taylor,  543 

Attitude  of  contractors  toward Madden,  110; 

Nicholson,  189;  Miller,  354;  Preece,  477-479 

Union  with  council  stopped  bricklayers'  arbitration Nicholson,  88 

Refuses  to  let  plumbers  arbitrate Carroll,  270 

Building  contractors'  council — 

Attitude  toward  trades  council Havey,  177 ;  Brennock,  468 

Insists  on  destruction  of  trades  council Nicholson,  92: 

Klein,  155;  Long,  203;  Regan,  210;  Falkenau,  324 :  563 
Effect  in  prolonging  strike Taylor, 532, 537 
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Btiilding  trades  oounoil — Continaed.  P««o- 

Bnildinff  contractors'  council — Continaed. 

Desire  to  destroy,  condemned Nicholson,  92 ;  MoCulIongh,  213: 

Carroll,  267;  McGarry,311;  Ponchot^  436. 541-643 

Defended Boyle,  338;  Miller,  350;  Gindele,367;  Wells,  3Sl 

Antipathy  by  its  opposition  to  exolnsiye  alliances Carroll,  267, 274, 275 ; 

Manffan,  447 

Unions,  withdrawal  from,  demanded  by  contractors Miller,  849 ; 

Taylor,  541, 642 

Marble  cutters  and  setters Bagley,390 

Negotiations  during  strike- 
Generally. Klein,  155-158; 

Gnbbm8^2(V-222,227,228;  Falkenan,  314-321 ;  Miller.  350, 354 ;  563 

Agreement  of  December,  1899 Falkenau,  317 

Agreement  with,  fiailare  to  ratify Madden,  109; 

Gubbins,  221, 222,  227;  Falkenau,  318, 319 
Would  have  ratified  if  more  time  had  been  given. .  Gubbins,  222,  240, 241 

Communication  from,  ignored Gubbins,  222 

Refusal  of  contractors  to  negotiate  fhrther . .  Gubbins,  229 ;  Falkenau,  321 

Compelled  to  recognize Falkenau,  316 

Breaks  agreement  between  hod  carriers  and  contractors Gubbins,  228 : 

Woodbury,  461 

Bricklayers' union,  withdrawal  frt>m Miller,  516 

Building  material  trades  council,  alliance  with Miller,  515 

Character  and  effects — 

Need  of,  due  to  breaking  of  agreement  by  employers Gubbins,  228 : 

Carroll,  272 
Necessity  for  protection  of  individuol  trades  ..  Pouchot,  436;  Brennock,467 

Desirability  of  central  organization Taylor,  542, 543 

Workingmen  determined  to  maintain Regan,  210 

Necessary  to  fight  combination  of  employers McGarry,  312 

Increase  of  power  would  benefit  contractors Carroll,  267 

Unnecessary  and  injurious Miller,  350,  S55, 515 

Great  cause  of  trouble  between  masters  and  men,  plumbers . .  Corboy,  414, 415 

Forces  employers  into  employers'  associations Havey,  177 ; 

Stiles,  341;  Miller,  348;  Wells,  381;  Davis,  422;  Mangan,443 

Misrepresentation  of,  by  the  public  press Carroll,  266 

Carpenters'  union,  withdrawal  from Taylor,  530, 531 

Central  organization  with  diiferent  name  permitted  after  strike . .  Taylor,  532, 537 

Constitution  and  by-laws  criticised Miller,  515 

Date  of  formation Carroll,  266 ;  Falkenau,  312 ;  Pouchot,  435 ;  Mangan,  443 

Exclusive  alliances  of  masters  and  men,  opposed  to Carroll,  266, 267 ; 

Ryan,  450;  Woodbury,  461 

Government  building,  Chicago,  demands  as  to  comer  stone  of Struble,  360 

Government  and  powers — 

Criticised  generallv Miller,  515 

Policy  disapproved  by  majority  of  union  men Price,  362 ;  Wells,  381 

Power  discussed Havey,  177 

Unlimited Bagley,392 

Limitations. Gubbins,  228;  Carroll,  266;  Mangan, 446 

Dictations  to  members  of  unions Miller,516 

Control  over  affiliated  bodies  too  little Woodburv,  455, 460 

Important  questions  referred  to  the  several  unions Gubbins,  241 

Working  card  issued  by Miller,  515 

Limitation  of  amount  of  work,  responsibility  for,  affirmed Falkenau,  313 

Griffiths,  337, 338; 

Denied Carroll, 267;  Woodbury, 460 

Material  from  outside  Chicago,  never  placed  embargo  on Carroll,  267 

Membership  of Lillien,  115; 

Carroll,  266, 274, 275;  Pouchot,  437;  Miller,  522;  Taylor,  530, 531 

Number  of  delegates  composing Carroll,  276 

Bricklayers'  union,  representation  in Gubbins,  241 

Forced  to  Join Gindele,366 

Marble  setters'^ union McCullough,  212 

National,  formation  and  purpose  of Falkenau,  325 

Nonunion  men,  tyranny  over Miller,  515 

Political  office,  held  by  members Carroll,  276 ;  Taylor,  535 

Former  rule  that  no  member  oonld  hold Falkenau,  323 ;  Miller,  515 
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Building  trades  ootmoil — CoDtinaed.  Page^ 

Strikes,  rule  coreriug  calling  of 1 Carroll,  266 

Does  not  order  sympathetio Ponchot,  435,  436 

Withdrawal  of  onions  from Miller,  516;  Taylor,  530,  531 

Building  trades  lookout  (see  also  ArMtraUom;  Building  contrttciors*  coun- 
cil; Building  trades  council;  Contraotor$;  Trade  uniome;   Violence^  etc.) : 
Agreements  of  employers  and  employees — 

Violation  by  lockoat....  Qabbins,  228;  Ryan,  283:  Woodbury,  455,  460,  561 

Proposed  form  in  contractors'  nltimatom  of  April  30,  1900 563 

Adoption  after  lockout,  and  character.  Miller,  517,518,522;  Taylor,  528-533 
Causes — 

Generally,  discussed Taylor,  534,  535 

Relations  of  employers  and  employees  generally  strained. . .  Taylor,  540, 541 

Demands  of  building  contractors'  council Gubbins,  221 ; 

Falkenau,315,320:  Wells,  378;  MiUer,517;  ultimatum  of  Apnl30,563 
Organisations  against  which  employers  have  grievances. .  Pouchot,  436, 439; 

Woodbury,  456 

Demand  for  destruction  of  building  trades  council Nicholson,  92 ; 

Long,  203;  Regan,  210;  McCallough,213;  Carroll. 
267;  McGarry,311;  Falkenau. 324;  Taylor, 541, 542 

Limitation  of  work,  chief  principle  involved Barton,  300 

Carpenters'  agreement,  February,  1901.  and  its  effects Taylor,  528--533 

Contractors'  ultimatum  of  April  30,  1900 Miller,  516. 517 ;  text,  563 

Date  of  beginning,  reasons  for  selection Nicholson,  89, 91 

Effects- 
Chicago,  prosperity  imperiled  by Gates,  24 :  Rountree,  31 :  Offleld,  84 : 

Jeffery,  134 ;  Webster,  149 ;  Barton,  300 ;  Corboy,  415 ;  Taylor,  534 

Injury  |o  general  business  from Corboy,  415 

Injury  to  manufacturing  interests « Gates,  24 ;  Offleld,  83 

Public  ii\jury  from Nicholson,  92 ;  Harding,  164;  Taylor,  533, 534 

^Suffering  of  strikers  and  their  families Chalmers,  15; 

Rountree,  36;  Robb,82;  Nicholson,  96 

Numt>er  of  buildings  stopped Nicholson,  94 ;  Taylor,  533 

On  building  industry,  discussed Havey,  172 ;  Bliss,  255 

Number  out  of  employment  by Nicholson,  89 

Planin|2:-mill  men,  employment  stopped  by Nicholson,  89 

Lockout,  discussion  as  to  whether  dispute  is  strike  or  lockout Nicholson,  89; 

Falkenau,320;  Boyle,  333:  Stiles, 
342;  Pouchot,  136;  Woodbury,  455 

Losses  of  contractors  and  workingmen Miller,  521 

Owners  and  contractors,  relation  to Nicholson,  94 

Pu  blic,  disregard  of  rights  by  both  parties Taylor,  533, 534 

Responsibility  for,  discussed  generally Webster,  154 ;  Klein,  159 

Contractors  chiefly  responsible  for Woodbury,  463 

Paid  ofifcers  of  contractors'  association  foment Long,  199 

Results  of— 

Withdrawal  of  unions  and  gradual  settlement Miller,  517, 518 ; 

Taylor,  528-^ 

Agreements  made  after  lockout Miller,  517, 518, 522, 525 ;  Taylor,  528-533 

I'rades  unions,  new,  formed  during  dispute Miller,  517, 522 

Building  trades  unions  (see  also  Building  trades  oouninl;  JVades  unions; 
Names  of  separate  unions) : 

Character  defended McGarry,311 

Contractors'  alleged  intention  to  destroy Long,  203 

Control  of  work  in  Chicago  and  other  cities Nicholson,  88:  Carroll,  269 

Estimates  of  costs  and  time  made  impossible  by Nicholson,  89 

Efficiency  of  organization Bisno,50 

Ceu  tral  organization,  desirability  of Taylor,  542, 543 

Agreements  regarding  future Taylor,  532, 533 

Membership Nicholson,  89 

Proportion  of  building  mechanics  included  in Price,  363 

New,  formed  during  lookout Miller,  517, 522 

Number  dealt  with  by  contractors Nicholson,  88, 89 

Short  life  of Nicholson,  101 

BusinesB  agents  of  unions: 

Board  of,  power  over  strikes Carroll,  266, 268, 269 ;  Miller,  515 

Duties  and  poliov * Pouchot,  435 

Brass  workers'  association,  i>ower  in Rountree,  31 

Salary Rountree,  31 

Building  contractors'  council,  attempted  restrictions  of  powers  by  . .  Falkenan, 

-. o^^^^^*^ 
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Business  agents  of  anions — Con  tinned.  Page 

Building  trades  council,  power  nnder  constitntion Miller,  515 

Br i  bery  of,  to  settle  labor  disputes,  charged Falkenau,  325, 326 ; 

Bagley,  m,  393;  W^ls,  379;  Clark,  401, 402 ;  Sproul,  480, 481 

Discnssed Kountree,32;  Taylor,541 

Denied MoCnllongh,  218 ;  Poucbot,430;  Bnchanan,472 

Denied  except  as  to  one  or  two  cases Woodbury,  462 

Not  known  to  witness Baj^ley,  391, 392;  Smith,  411 

Offered  by  employers McCuUough,  219 ;  Woodbury,  462 

Character — 

Generally  low Davis,  423 

Possess  qualities  of  ward  politicians Bagley,  392 

Generally  good Nicholson,  93, 100 ;  Lillien,  1 17 ;  Webster,  150 

Corruption  denied Bisno,  55 ;  Ryan,  451 

Of  some  known  to  witness,  high Clark,  402 

Duties,  described Bountree,  35;  Bisno,  54;  Reid,  182 

Reasons  for  employing  discussed filler,  521 

Employers,  attitude  toward Chalmers,  7 

Opposition  toward Bisno,  54 

Necessity  to  deal  with Rountree,  35;  Bisno,  54,  55;  Webster,  150 

Tendency  to  divorce  employees  ftom Rountree,  38 

Election,  method  of,  hod  carriers'  union Lillien,  180 

Industrial  union,  none  employed  by Wells,  380 

Machinists'  union,  powers  and  duties Reid,  182 ;  Wilson,  494 

No  demands  concerning  recognition Reid,  185 

Politics,  connection  with,  denied McCullough,  215 

Public  office,  only  one  in  building  trades  council  holds Carroll^  276 

Powers — 

Abuses  of Rountree,  34,  35 

Dictation  of  wages  by,  affiimed Boyle,  336 

Members  of  union,  control  over Wells,  382 ;  Ryan,  461 

Controlled  by  desires  of  members  of  union Bisno,  55;  Buchanan,  471 

Limited Carroll,  267;  Woodbury,  456 

Not  well  defined Nicholson,  93,  94 

Machinists' association Reid,  182;  Wilson,  494 

Strikes,  power  to  call,  affirmed Boyle,  336 

Constitution  of  building  trades  conncU,  power  under Miller,  515 

Instances  of  strikes  called  by Nicholson,  94 

Carpenters'  union,  affirmed Behel,  398 

Hod  carriers'  union,  denied Lillien,  118 

Painters,  affirmed Stiles,  345 

Sheet-metal  workers,  affirmed Pouchot,  432 

Deprecated Madden,  110 

Method  of  calling Carroll,  268,  269 

Rules  of  building  trades  council  as  to  calling Carroll,  266; 

Miller,  515 

Stewards  supplanted  by,  after  strike Taylor,  532 

Strikes,  motive  to  continue  (see  also  Powers) Miller,  350 

Interest  and  desire  to  avoid McCullough,  216; 

Mangan,  444 ;  Buchanan  471 

Structural-iron  workers,  duties  and  powers Ryan,  280 

Bntler  Building: 

Strike  and  employment  of  nonunion  men Wells,  378 

Nonunion  foremen  on,  assaulted Behel,  396 

Violence  on Miller,  516 

Campbell,  John,  persecution  of,  by  plasterers'  union Clark,  401,  402 

Carpenters'  nnion: 

Agreements  with  employers  before  lockout Nicholson,  98 

Alleged  violations  of Behel,  398;  Woodbury,  461 

Agreement  with  contractors,  February,  1901 Miller,  518;  Taylor,  528-533 

Albany,  working  and  efifect Brennock,  465 

Apprenticeship,  rules  regarding Nicholson,  28 

Arbitration,  president  favors Nicholson,  92 

Business  agents,  power  to  call  strikes Behel,  398 

Chicago,  history,  beneficial  effects Brennock,  465,  466 

Dictation  of  terms  to  employers Boyle,  338 

Exclusive  alliance  with  contracters,  former Falkenau,  327 ; 

Clark,  400;  Woodbury,  458 

Refused  by  union Woodbury,  459 

Executive  oounoil,  articles  of  agreement,  1899 .^  , . .  ^^. .  NiQhQlsoii,^97, 98 
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Carpenters'  union — CoDtinued.  Pa<«> 

Honrs  of  labor NioholsoDyQ? 

Limitation  of  work,  MoConnick  works Wells,  378 

Nonunion  men,  employment  forbidden Nicholson,  9S 

Discbarge  of  foreman  demanded Behel,  397 

National  organization,  anthority  of,  over  local Woodbnry,  4^ 

Dispate  at  Chicago  referred  to Clark,  400;  Woodbnry,  462 

Overtime  pay Nicholson,  98;  Woodbunr, 460, 461 

Rnshinf^  or  overcrowding  b^  employers Wooabiirv,457 

Union  mie  against,  criticised Clark,  400 

Defended Woodbury,  456-468 

Stewards,  rules  as  to Nicholson,98;  BeheL398,399 

Criticised Clark,  400 

Violence  by Clark,  400 

Wases,  course  of Brennock,465 

X>ifBculty  of  collection Falkenan,  323 ;  Nicholson,  98 ;  Brennock,  466 

Penalty  for  evading  scale Bebel,398 

Demands  for  1900 Nicholson,  98 

Grand  Rapids,  rates  in Clark,  401 

Working  rules Nicholson  98;  Behel,  398, 399 

When  introduced Woodbury,  461 

Criticised Clark,  400 

Sharpening  of  tools  on  employers'  time,  defended Woodbnry,  4o6 

Affreement  after  lockout Taylor,  528-633 

Carroll,  Edward  F.: 

Accusations  against,  as  member  of  plasterers'  union Boyle,  330-333 

Denied Riley,  441, 442 

Civil  service  commission,  membership  in Miller,  353 

Unfitness  for Tayl<».538 

Conduct  as  president  of,  defended Pouohot,436 

Removal  from Miller,  616, 522 

Chioago  (see  also  Building  trades'  lookout;  MachiniM  Birike,  etc.) : 

Business,  general  condition  of,  food Stiles,  343 

Improvement,  except  in  bunding  trades Madden,  110 

Dirtiness  of Nicholson,  104 

Foreign-born  population,  dangers  from Taylor.  547 

Land,  value  of. Nicholson,  102, 103 

Labor  difficulties,  manufacturing  plants  kept  out  by Price,  336 

Plants  removed  because  of Clark,  401;  Corboy,416 

Manufacturing  interest,  importance  of Offleld,  83 ;  Madden,  108 

Advantages  as  center Ronndtree,34:  Price,363 

Real  estate,  decreased  value Madden,  109 ;  Harding,  164 ;  Falkenau,  321 

Relations  of  employers  and  employees,  generally Taylor,  540-541 

Street-car  senice,  inferior,  workingmen's  district Nicholaon,  104 

Strikes,  effect  on  prosperity.    (See  Building  trades'  lookout;  Machinists'  strike,) 

Working  classes,  character  and  opinions Taylor,  545-548, 551-553 

Chioago  oify  oounoil: 

Corruption  of Taylor.  539, 640 

Trade  unions,  exclusive  employment  of  members Miller,  618 

Chioago  Commons: 

Building,  construction  interfered  with  by  strike Taylor,  533 

Free-for-all  discussions  described Taylor,  545-^48 

Work  described  generally Taylor,  546-553 

Chioago  Real  Batate  Board,  mediation  in  building  trades  dispute Taylor,  536 

Child  labor: 

Clothing  trade,  employment  and  conditions. . .  Henrotin,  427, 428 ;  Cope,  483, 484 

Factory  inspection,  effect  in  restricting Tagffart,140 

Law  protecting,  aavocated Bisuo,60 

Influence  of  legislation  of  one  State  upon  another Bisno,  62 

Mosaic  work,  employment,  possible Davis,  424 

Southern  States,  employment,  effect  of Bisno,  62 

Churchea,  do  not  elevate  the  workingmen Nicholson,  97 

Civil  aervioe  oommlsaion,  Chioago : 

Working  of Chalmers,  9 

Labor  unions,  influence  in Chalmers,  9;  Miller,  353 

Members  favored  by Miller,  353 

Attitude  toward,  defended Pouohot,435 

Nonunion  foreman  of  carpenters  reinstated  by Behel,  398 

Clark,  A.  R.,  driven  into  contractors'  association  by  building  trades  coun- 
cil  Clark,  4005_Wo<>dbury,  469^61, 462 
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Cleveland,  machiniBts'  strike  in Devens,  500, 505, 506 

Cloak  makers'  union,  opposition  of  employers  and  destruction  of  union . .  Bisno,  48 
Clothing  trade  (see  also  Tailors*  strike) : 

Conditions  generally  described. .  Taggart,  140;  Henrotin,  427, 428;  Cope,  483, 484 

Home  work,  evil  effscts Taggart,  137, 138 ;  Lindholm.  424, 425 ;  Henrotin,  427 

Hours,  excessive,  effects Taggart,  140 ;  Lindbolm,  425, 426 

Wages,  rates Taggart,  140, 142 ;  Henrotin,  427, 428 ;  Cope,  483, 484 

Women  and  children,  employment  in Henrotin,  427, 428 ;  Cope,  483, 484 

Effect  of  work  on  wages Taggart,  138 

Workshops,  free,  famishing  by  employers  demanded Taggart,  137-140: 

Addams,  428 

Shop  room,  renting  of,  evils  of  system Lindholm,  425 

Coal-mining  machinery : 

Character  and  use i Ryan,  289, 290 

Displacement  of  labor  bv Ryan.  290 

Strike  in  manufacture  of j Ryan  290-293 

Coal  miners,  wages,  recent  increase Bisno,52 

Coffey  &  O'Brien,  demands  of  unions  as  to  night  watcbman's  wages Boyle,  320 

Colored  labor,  trade  unions,  discriminations  against Rountree,  38 

Combinations,  industrial  (see  also  Building  maitrial  dealers  combinations) : 

Advantages  and  disadvantages Chalmers,  10 ;  Board,  43 ;  Long,  204 

Prejudice  against,  unjustifiable Mayer,  74 

Effects  of,  deprecated Harding,  160-167 

Disapproved  generally Bliss,  253 

American  Bicycle  Company Jeffery,  129-132;  Sieg,  136;  Harris,  264 

Illinois,  driven  out  of  State  by  legislation Chalmers,  10 

Injustice  of  legislation Mayer,  74 

Paint,  increase  of  price  of Harding.  165, 166 

Prices  of  products,  effect  on Harding,  166 

Remedies,  proposed,  discussed Harding,  163 

Limitation  of  prices  and  dividends,  advocated Harding,  163,  164 

Speculative  creation  of  stocks  by,  condemned Harding,  166,  167 

Tile  manufacturers Bonner,  389 

Workingmen,  power  over Harding,  161 

Attitude  toward Taylor,  552 

Dangers  from Hill,  482,  483 

Labor  unions,  effect  of  alliance  with Harding,  161 

Diminish  employment Bliss,  254,  255 

Necessitate  combinations  of  labor Bliss  253-255 

Competition,  wages,  tendency  t-o  reduce Bisno,  64 

Consumers'  league,  tailors'  strike,  action  regarding..  Taggart,  142;  Henrotin,  428 

Contagious  diseases,  clothing,  danger  to  buyer  from Taggart,  138 ; 

Jungstrand,  143;  Lindholm,  425,  426;  Cone,  485 
Contract  system,  less  advantageous  generally  than  day-work  system . .  Wooabury, 

459;  Brennock,  469 
Contractors  (building;  %ee  sAbo  Employers) : 

Attitude  toward  labor  organizations Buchanan,  471,  472 

Character  of;  some  few  will  break  agreements Wells,  382 

Independent,  financial  standing  low Wells,  879 

Portion  of  work  done  by,  small Wells,  380 

Lathing,  number  of Regan,  208 

Financial  responsTbility  of  majority,  small Gubbins,  239 

Profits,  excessive  and  unearned Brennock,  467,  469 

Small,  chiefly  responsible  for  labor  difficulties Gubbins,  222,  228 

Contractors*  associations  (see  aUo  Agreements;  Building  oontrtictors' council; 
Master  masons'  association;  Architectural  iron  league,  and  other  separate 
trades): 
Building  materials,  special  price  to  members,  on  ..Nicholson,  91;  Harding,  168: 
CarroU,  277;  Gubbins,  220,  235,  236;  Price,  364;  Gindele,  368 

Denied Boyle,  339,  341 ;  Falkenau,  327,  328 ;  Wells,  379,  381 

Cost  of  joining Harding,  169 

Fines  and  discipline — 

Similar  systems  necessarily  maintained  by  master  and  men  ..  Nicholson,  91 

Fines  remitted  on  ackno wled^ent  of  wrong Nicholson,  91 

Fines  by  master  masons'  association Prioe,  363,  364 

Weakness  of  discipline,  alleged Long,  204 

Fines  by  proposed  joint  board  of  contractors'  council  and  building 

trades  council Falkenau,  317 

Painters,  expulsion  of  members ._..._._._...  .^.  Murphy,  463 
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Contractors'  associationB — Continned.  Page. 

Sheet-metal  workers,  character  of Miller,348 

Small  contractors,  injustice  toward Taylor,  642 

Trade  unions,  formation  caused  by  organization  of Wells,  382 

Strengthened  by  exclusive  alliances  with Lillien,  114, 115 ; 

McCnllough,214;  Mangan,  443,  445;  Woodbury,  458 
Cooperatioii: 

System  discussed Rountree,  37 

Lack  of,  among  American,  workingmen Nicholson,  108 

Corporations  (see  also  ComhinaUone) : 

Courts,  discrimination  in  favor  of Brennock,  467 

Federal  incorporation  acts  advocated Mayer,  76 ;  Offleld,  86 

Foreign,  unfairness  toward Mayer,  76 

Legislatures  and  courts,  unfairness  toward Mayer,  74, 76 

Prejudice  against Mayer,  73-76 

Ri£[hts  should  be  same  as  of  individuals Mayer,  74, 76 

Uniform  laws,  desirability Mayer,  76 

Cost  of  living,  increase,  discussed Bi8no^50,5l 

Cotton  mills,  competition  of  Southern Bliss,  256 

Courts  (see  also  Injunctions) : 

Appointment  of  judges  preferable  to  election Chalmers,  16 : 

Mayer,  76,  77;  Offield,  87;  Miller,  523 

Denied Darrow,  67-69 

Capital  and  employers,  i^ustioe  toward Mayer,  76, 77 

Injustice  by  lower Walser,  372 

Character  of  State  courts Darrow,  68 

Chicago,  corruption  and  incompetence Taylor,  539 

Combinations,  decisions  against Chalmers,  10 

Compensation,  need  of  higher Offield,87 

Corporations — 

Discriminations  in  favor  of Brennock,  467 

Unfairness  toward Mayer,  76 

Undue  control  over  courts - Darrow,  69 

Lawyers  of,  unfit  forjudges Mayer;  77 

Federal,  character  of  judges Darrow,  67 

Fairness  of  decisions Mayer,  77 

Superiority  of Oflaeld,86 

Labor,  unfairness  to Darrow,  67 

Labor  not  discriminated  against Offield,  86 

Illinois,  partisan  character Offield,  86 

Term  of  office  and  method  of  selection Darrow,  68 

Labor^  attitude  toward,  Chicago Darrow,  69 

Discriminations  in  favor Chalmers,  8,  9 ;  Miller,  619, 520, 523 

Picketing  and  boycotting,  defended  by Chalmers,  8;  Miller,  352,  523 

Justices'  courts,  subservient  to  labor  unions Bliss,  252 

No  punishment  of  union  men  for  violence Clark,  400 

Insufficient  punishment Miller,  518-521 

Injuries,  delay  in  settling  suits Ryan,  288 

Life -tenure,  advocated Mayer,  77;  Offield,  87;  Miller,  523 

Deprecated Darrow,  70 

Massachusetts,  character  of Darrow,  70 

Political  influence  in  decisions Miller,  521 

Powers,  restriction  within  proper  sphere  advocated Darrow,  71 

Workingmen,  distrust  of Taylor,  539 

Davidson  Brothers,  incidents  connected  with  building  of  court-house  at 

Detroit McCullough,  216-218 

Davis,  Frank  L. : 

Antagonism  to  labor  organization McCullough,  215 

Notice  by  union  to  architects  and  builders  not  to  employ Clark,  403 

Strike  in  shop  of Davis,  420-422 

Demarcation  disputes  between  labor  organizations: 

Generally Nicholson,  94 

Bricklayers  and  sewer  workers Price,  361 

Granite  cutters  and  soft-stone  cutters Boyle,  335 

Steam  fitters  and  carpenters Price,  362 

Structural  iron  workers Nicholson,  99 

Structural  iron  workers  and  ornamental  iron  workers Boyle,  335, 336; 

Wells,  377 

Structural  iron  men  and  boiler  makers Falkenau,  326: 

Price,  362;  Buchanan,  474 
Structural  iron  workers  and  architectural  iron  workers  ....  Buchanan^  470, 475 
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Department  stores:  Pace. 

Saleswomen  id,  increased  cost  of  dress Bliss,  256 

Wages  for  saleswomen,  not  enoagh  for  sapport Bliss,  256 

Deteotives  (see  also  Police),  arming  of Le  Vin,  268 

Detroit,  incidents  connected  with  bnilding  of  oonrt-hoase McCullough,  216-218 

Doyle,  Daniel,  alleged  anjnst  influence  as  to  engineers'  licenses,  Anderson 

ease Anderson,  246-249;  Doyle,  304-306 ;  Burke,  306 

Drainage  canal,  Chicago,  hours  and  wages  on noyle,  336 ;  Gindele,  366 

Discnsaion,  advantages  of  firee,  for  working  classes Taylor,  545,  548 

Elections,  Chicago,  corruption  and  frauds  in Taylor,  547 

Bight-honr  day.    (See  Hours  of  Labor.) 

Electrical  machinery  trade,  strike  discussed Barton,  296-300 

Elevator  tank,  nonunion  made,  use  forbidden  by  unions Boyle,  335 

Elevators,  grain,  usefulness  destroyed  by  increased  length  of  cars  ..  Nicholson,  101 
Employers: 

Employees,  relations  friendly  with,  desirable Webster,  153 : 

Ryan,  290, 291 ;  McGarry,  308, 309 

Chicago,  general  attitude  toward Taylor,  540, 541 

Fairness  toward,  advocated Webster,  153, 154 

Efforts  for  bettering  conditions Taylor,  544 

Government,  power  on,  less  than  of  workmen  because  numbers  less 

Nicholson,  92 

Ignorance  and  incompetence  in  many  cases McGarry,  309 

Interests  mutual  with  labor Webster,  153 

Small,  poorer  workmen  tend  to  become Long,  203 

Troubles  with  labor  organizations  frequent Long,  203 

Unfairness  and  greed  in  certain  cases Webster,  152, 153 

Work  by- 
Limitation  of,  need  explained Gubbins,  234 

Reasons  of  labor  organizations  for  prohibiting Long,  203, 204 

Prohibition  prevents  establishment  of  small  businesses Bonner,  386 

Bricklayers'  union,  rules  relating  to Gubbins,  234 

Carpenters'  union,  one  member  of  firm  allowed Nicholson,  98 

Gas  fitters'  union,  stopped  by Long,  198 

Fines  levied  on  account  of Smith,  408 

Iiynry  to  union  men  from Long,  198 

Painters,  now  far  permitted Bliss,  250, 253 

Plumbers,  prohibited Smith,  405, 406 

Sheet-metal  workers,  rules  as  to Poucbot,  437 

Structural  iron  workers,  rules  as  to Buchanan,  473 

Not  more  than  one  member  of  firm  on  a  job Nicholson,  99 

Tile-setters'  union,  forbidden  by Bonner,  385 

Employers'  associations  (see  also  Contractors'  assooiaiions) : 

National,  desirability  of Gates.  26 ;  Webster,  129  j  Walser,  372, 376 

Effect  on  freedom  on  members  discussed Stiles,  343 

Centralization,  advantages Nicholson,  90 

Necessitated  by  that  of  labor  organizations Nicholson,  92 

Employment  (see  also  Trade  unums) : 

Building  trades,  rapid  fluctuations  and  reasons Nicholson,  101 

Building  laborers,  causes  of  irregularity Lillieu,  118, 119 

Not  over  four  days  per  week Lillien,  117, 118 

Lathers,  ^eat  irregulanty Regan,  209 

Division  of  available  work  among  members  of  organization Regan,  209 

Slate  and  tile  roofers,  irregularity Hill,  482 

Steadiness  of,  more  important  than  wages Nicholson,  100, 103 

Decreased Bliss,  253, 254 

Chicago,  reasons  for Corboy,414 

Steadier  in  Europe  than  in  America Nicholson,  101 

Unemploy  men  t— 

Increased  through  strikes Chalmers,  15 

Increased  by  industrial  combinations Bliss,  254, 255 

Demonetization  of  silver  as  cause Regan,  209 

Extent  of,  bricklayers Gubbins,  225 

Average  per  year,  plasterers Carroll,  270 

Relatively  small  in  Chicago  in  1898  and  1899,  reasons Gindele,  366. 367 

Produced  by  building  trades'  strike,  extent  of Nicholson,  89, 92 

Trade  unions,  fostered  by Havey,  171 

Engineers  (see  also  Amalgamated  society),  definition  of  term Wilson,  489 

Engineers,  board  of  examining,  Chicago,  action  in  matter  of  Lawrence 

Anderson Anderson,  246-248;  Doyle,  304-306;  Burke,  306 
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England:  l*«ge. 

Frazer  &  Chalmers,  branch  factory  in Chalmers,  17 

Engineers'  strike,  referred  to Chalmers,  14 ;  Reid,  193 ;  MoGarry,  310 

Labor,  conditions  of McGarry,  310 

Wages  and  ability  of  labor,  relative Chalmers,  12 

Europe: 

Marble  brought  to  Chicago  from McCnllongh.  213, 214 

Competition,  advantages  and  disadvantages  in Gates,  23 

European  labor: 

Efficiency  compared  with  American Chalmers,  12 :  Gates,  23 ;  Board,  44 : 

Nicholson,  107;  Webster,  148;  McGarry,  310;  Barton,  298 

American,  superior,  chiefly  through  machinery Nicholsou,  107 

Building  tracfes,  slow  methods  in Nicholson,  107 

Employment  steadier  than  in  America,  reasons Nicholson,  101 

Wages,  relative   Barton,  298 

Ezolusive  cdliances  of  masters  and  men.    (See  AgreemenU,) 

Export  trade: 

Electrical  machinery Barton,  298 

Machinery,  competition  of  foreign  countries Chalmers,  11 

Frazer  &  Chalmers : Chalmers,  11, 17 

Mining  machinery Gates,  22 

Prosperity  of  manufactures  depends  largely  on Gates,  21 

'fin  can  machinery Board,  44 

Turner  brass  works Rountree,  34 

Factory  inspection,  Illinois,  working  of  system Taggart,  138, 140 

Falkenau,  Victor. 

Architectural  iron  workers,  refusal  to  work  for,  discussed ^S'^  ^^*  ^^ 

Former  hostility  to  master  masons'  association Gubbins,  237 

Field  buUding: 

Dispute  between  granite  and  soft  stone  cutters  on Boyle,  335 

Striking  marble  cutters  get  work  on McCullongh,  213 

Violence  on Miller,  516 

Dispute  between  structural  iron  workers  and  architectural  iron  workers 
on Buchanan,  470, 475 

Fines.    (See  Trade  unions.) 

Foreign  born: 

Political  and  social  dangers  in  cities Taylor,  547 

Law-abiding  character  of  laborers Madden,  112 

No  better  class  of  citizens  than Ma'Iden,  112 

International  association  of  machinists,  membership  in Wilson,  195, 496 

Trade  unions,  improvement  by  means  of Bisno,  64 

Workingmen,  large  proportion  of,  causes Nicholson,  105 

Foremen: 

Agreements  made  after  building  trades'  lockout,  provisions  of 526, 529 

Controlled  by  unions,  brickwork  and  carpentry Wells,  378 

Carpenters*  union,  subjection  to,  discussed Woodbury,  463 

Union's  rules  as  to Nicholson,  98 ;  Clarke,  400 

France,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  advocated Plamondon,  3 

Frazer  and  Chalmers: 

Boycott  of Chalmers,  8 

England,  branch  factory  in Chalmers,  17 

Foreign  trade Chalmers,  11, 17 

Injunction  to  restrain  picketing Darrow,  67 

Picketing  of  works Darrow,  66 

Strike,  inauguration  described Chalmers,  15 

Wages,  recent  increase Chalmers,  18 

Fuller,  Oeorge  A.,  Construotion  Company: 

Business,  and  agreements  with  trade  unions Lillien,  115 : 

Gubbins,  226;  Boyle,  338,  339 
Marble  cutters'  union,  trouble  with Bagley,  391 

Garment  trade.     (See  Clothing  trade;  Sweating  system,) 

Oas  fitters'  union: 

Agreement  with  employers,  no  existing Long,  202,  203 

Employers,  no  dispute  wltn LoQgy  199 

Exclusive  alliance  with  master  plumbers Lon^,  202 

Fining  of  Michael  Havey  by Havey,  173.  174 

Fines  on  employers  fordoing  work Smith,  408 

History  and  membership Long*  198 

Helpers  no  longer  employed , Lone,  199 

Limitation  of  work ei^iti^ecfbyt  Long,  198,  205 
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Oaa  fitters*  union — Continued.  P*g«. 

Snboontrsoting,  prohibition  of Long,  200,  202 

Work  by  employers,  ii^jury  to  union  men  from Long,  198 

Stopped  by  union Lons,  198 

Finee  levied  on  account  of Smitn,  408 

Gkites  Iron  Works: 

Strike  described Gates,  19 

Wages  paid -  Gates,  20 

Foreign  trade Gates,  22 

Georgia,  marble  brought  to  Chicago  from McCnllough,  213 

Oermany: 

American  boot  and  shoe  machinery  bought  by Nicholson,  107 

Old  age  pensions Nicholson^  104, 105,107 

Sugar  machinery  imported  from Nicholson,  107 

Trade  schools Nicholson,  105 

Workingmen's  houses,  pleasant  surroundines  of Nicholson,  104 

GKndele,  Charles  W.,  conversation  with  Mr.  Kleiu  and  Mr.  Gubbins,  referred 

to Gindele,  364,  365;  Gubbins,  222 

Qompers,  Samnel, 

Opinion  of  trusts,  referred  to Harding.  160 

Salary  and  mode  of  life,  referred  to Robb,  82 

Qormnlly  &  Jeffery  Bicyole  Company: 

Strike  against Jeffery,  119,120 

Boycott  of  Rambler  wheel Jeffery,  120-128 

Unions,  attitude  toward Jeffery,  130 

Wages,  demands  of  union  concerning Jeffery,  130 

Qoss    Printing    Press    Company,    strikes  of  machinists   against,    de- 
scribed   Walser.  371-376 

Grand  Rapids,  wages  and  conditions  of  carpenters  at Clark,  401 

Granite  cntters,  dispute  with  soft  stonecutters  as  to  right  to  work Boyle,  335 

Gubbins,  G«orge: 

Action  as  to  wages  on  sewer  work Price,  361 

Civil-service  examinations  taken  by Gubbins,  230 

Carry iu^  concealed  weapons  for  defense,  approved Le  Yin,  257 

Instigation  to  violence  by  Le  Vin,  denied Le  Vin.  257,  261,  262 

Refusal  to  accept  money  contributed  by  contractors  for  ''bk>wout'^  Sproul,  471 
Conversation  with  Mr.  Gindele Gubbins,  222 ;  Gindele,  364,  365 

Harrison,  Carter: 

Building  trades  council,  purpose  to  use  for  political  ends Falkenau,  325 

Course  as  mayor Falkenau,  322,  323 

Mediation  in  building  trades  dispute'. Madden,  109: 

Gubbins,  228,  229;  Falkenau,  320,  321 
Nonunion  men,  attitude  toward  protection  from  violence Behel,  394 

Havey,  Bfiohael,  fining  by  gasfitters'  union Havey,  173, 174;  Long,  200 

Helpers  (see  also  Apprenticeship): 

Gasfittlng,  no  longer  employed  in Long,  199 

Pluml)ers,  rules  asto Smith,  405 

Sheet  metal  workers,  limitation  of  age  of Pouchot,  434 

Hod  carriers'  nnion  (see  also  Building  laharere) : 

History  and  membership  of,  Chicago Lillien,  113, 114 

Choice  and  authority  of  business  agents Lillien,  118 

Method  of  organization Lillien,  118 

Method  of  call  in  g  strikes Lillien,  118 

Holidays  (see  also  OvertiUM): 
Wages  on,  double- 
Painters Stiles,  344 

Carpenters Nicholson,  98 

Plumbers Smith,  403 

Homes: 

Ownership  of,  by  workingmen,  decreasing Nicholson,  101, 102 

Would  be  increased  by  fair  taxation  of  vacant  land Nicholson,  103 

Commoner  in  smaller  cities  than  in  Chicago Nicholson,  102, 103 

Every  one  desires Nicholson,  103 

Provision  by  municipality,  Birmingham,  England Nicholson,  104 

Hoars  of  labor: 

Agreements  after  building  trades'  lockout 527,  528 

Bricklayers Gubbins,  231 

After  lockout 527 

Building  contractors,  proposals  by,  February,  1900 ^  Falkenau,  320 

Carpenters,  after  lockout ^'.>'ii^§'JDu....  Miller,  528 
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Hours  of  labor— Con  tin  ned .  Page. 

Clothing  trade,  exceesi ve,  effects Taggart,  140 ;  Lindholm,  425,  426 

Eight-hoar  day- 
Advocated NicholsoD,  100;  Ryan,  202;  McGarry,  906 

Law  establishing,  advocated Bisno,60,61 

Cities,  satisfactory  in Miller,  362 

Effects— 

.    Better  class  of  mechanics  obtained  nnder Nicholson,  106, 107 

Expense  of  bnilding  not  increased Nicholson,  107 

More  work  done  than  in  10-hour  day Lonfl^l98,199 

No  redaction  in  oatpat Ryan  286 

Architeotaral  iron  workers Ryan,  451 

Boilermakers,  demand  for Frat^902,303 

Saccessfol  working McGarry,906 

Bricklayers Gindele,d66 

Carpenters Nicholson,  97 

Marble  catters McCnliongh,  215 

Plambers Smith,  403 

Georgia  Marble  Company Bagley,390 

Stonecutters Gindele,366 

Sheet-metal  workers Poaohot,429 

Structural  iron  workers Nicholson,  99 

Labor  or^nizations.  establishment  due  to Nicholson,  95 

Laborers,  drainage  canal Boyle,  336 

Lathers Regan,  208 

Machinists' strike,  demands  for 9-honr day..  Webster,  147;  Reid,  179;  Wilson,  490 

Impossibility  of  granting Chalmers,  7 

New  York  agreement,  provisions  concerning Wilson,  491 ;  Devens,  507 

Marble  catters  and  setters MoCuUonffh,  214 

Marble  quarries,  Georgia Bagley,^,391 

Morgan -Gardner  Electrical  Company Ryan,  292 

Mosaic  workers Davis,  420, 424 

Nine- hour  day,  effect  on  output,  machinists Webster,  152 ;  Wilson,  490 

Attempt  of  wood- working  mill  men  to  secure Clark,  402 

Painters Stiles,  844 

Printers,  reduction,  recent Blsno,54 

Reduction,  employment  increased  by Bisno,61:  Ryan,  286 

Necessary  to  furnish  work Webster,  151 

Ma<le  possible  by  improvement  of  machinery Bisno,  61 

Future,  ho^for Barton,  301 

Western  Electrical  Company Barton,  296 

Illinois,  corporations,  unjust  legislation  against Mayer,  74-76 

minoia  manufactuiera*  asaociation: 

Organization,  membership,  and  purposes Plamondon,  3, 4 

Labor  legislation,  influence  in  defeating Reid,  182 

minoia  Steel  Company,  wasespaidby Reid,  190 

Immigration  (see  also  Foreign  l>am),  employment  of  gangs  of  imported 

laborers Rountree,38 

Immorality,  sexual,  department   store   saleswomen,  compelled  by  small 

wages Bliss,  266 

Income  tax,  advocated Harding,  166 

Indoatrial  union: 

Organization,  membership,  and  character Boyle,  333,  334;  Wells,  380 

Not  affiliated  witti  any  other  labor  organization Boyle,  334 

Business  agents,  not  employed Wells,  380 

Eighty  men  employed  on  Butler  Building Wells,  378 

Dissolution Miller,  524 

Injunctions : 

Abuses  and  injustice Darrow,  67,  68 

Labor,  discrimination  against Brennock,  467 

Ixvjustice  rare Mayer,  478 

Contempt  of  court,  jury  trial  advocated Darrow,  69 

Deprecated Mayer,  79 

Appeal  in  cases  advocated Mayer,  79 

Courts,  injustice  of  restricting  power  to  issue Mayer  78 

Necessary  in  extreme  cases Chalmers,  16 

Criminal  acts,  injunctions  against,  restriction  advocated Darrow,  68, 69 

Deprecated Mayer,  78 

Jury  trial  advocated Darrow,  69 

Debaoaae  described ^„,„5^.^,Q0^  Darroir,  68 
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Federal  oourts,  issae  by Offield,  86 

Ploketing,  refusal  to  reBtrain Darrow,  67 

Workingmetii  attitude  toward Taylor,  539 

Inspeotion  of  work,  by  members  of  anions,  stmotaral  iroD  workers. .  Nicholson,  100 

Xatemational  aasociation  of  machlnista.    (See  MaohinisU.) 

International  typographical  union,  machinists,  relation  to Wilson,  499 

Intimidation  of  nonunion  men  (see  also  Violenoe) : 

Hooting  at  nonunion  men,  instances Rountree,  32 ;  Board,  40, 41 : 

Bliss,  252;  Barton,  297;  Walser,  374;  Wells,  383;  Miller,  516 

Justifiable  in  certain  cases Bisno,  58 

Machinists'  strike,  instances Walser,  374 

Methods  employed Bisno,  58 

Ireland,  land  law  referred  to Nicholson,  95 

Iron  league,  referred  to WeUs,  379 

Iron  trades.    {See  Arohitecturaliron;  Omamentaliron;  Struoturaliron;  Sheet 
metal) 

Italians,  political  corruption  in  Chicago Taylor,  547 

Italy,  marble  brought  to  Chicago  from McCuUough,  213, 214 

Journeymen  tailors'  strike.    (See  Tailora*  strike.) 

Jtlstices'  courts  (see  also  Courts): 

Discriminations  in  favor  of  labor Chalmers,  9 

Methods  of  selection  and  character  of  justices Darrow,  68 

Knights  of  labor,  inefficiency  and  failure Brennock,'469 

Konemerge,  Tony,  fining  by  union Havey,  172, 174 ;  Long,  200-202 

Labor  Day: 

Work  prohibited  on,  cari>enters Nicholson,  98 

Painters Stiles,  344 

Plumbers Smith,  408 

Structural  iron  workers Nicholson,  99 

Laborers,  unskilled: 

Average  annual  earnings Nicholson,  100 

Employment  on  preparatory  and  rough  work  forbidden,  painters 

Bliss,  250,  251 ;  Stiles,  344 

Steam  fitters Falkenau,  326, 327 ;  Mangan,  446 

Structural  iron  workers Nicholson,  99 

Handling  of  mechanics'  tools  by,  forbidden,  carpenters'  union Behel,  398 

Stone-cutting  machinery  operated  by Struble,  355 

Work  not  permitted  to,  structural  iron  workers Buchanan,  475 

Land: 

City  lots,  Chicago,  value  of Nicholson,  102,  103 

GoYemment  purchase  and  diyision  of  large  estates,  New  Zealand.  Nicholson,  104 
Speculation  in,  injurious  effects Nicholson,  102,  103 

Lathers:    . 

Overworking,  compulsion  of,  by  setting  fast  men  to  lead Regan,  211 

Wages Regan,  208 

Lathers'  union: 

Membership  of Regan,  208 

Hours  of  labor Regan,  208 

Limitation  of  work,  existence  of  practice Harding,  171 ;  Regan,  211 

£teaeonableness Regan,  211 ;  Brennock,  467 

Legal  remedies: 

Employers,  impossibility  of  securing  satisfactory Miller,  352 

For  breach  of  contract  by  labor  organizations,  ineffective Smith,  411 

Unsatisfactory  as  against  employers Ryan,  286,  287 

For  breakingof  agreements  by  em  plovers,  unsatisfactory Gubbins,  239 

Use  of  John  Doe  warrants  against  union  men Gubbins  224,  225 

Legislation: 

Corruption  in  enactment Taylor,  539 

Corporations,  injustice  to Mayer,  74-76 

Danger  of  ill-considered,  to  prosperity Plamondon,  3 

Enforcement  of  existing,  the  great  need Bonner,  387 

Labor  laws,  protection  uy,  advocated Bisno,  60,  61 

Influence  of  one  State  upon  another Bisno,  62 

Uniform,  not  desirable  to  wait  for Bisno,  62,  63 

Trade  unions,  effect  in  securing Miller,  519,  524 

Le  Vin,  L.  P.,  alleged  instigation  to  violence  by Gubbins,  223 : 

Behel,  293;  Falkenau.  327;  Boyle,  339 

Lime: 

Rebates  and  special  prices  to  members  of  contractors'  association.. 2|.<tT(> 

Gubbins,  229,  236;  CaSAh,  277 
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Special  prices  to  members  of  bailding  contractors'  ooanoil,  denied.... 

Falkenaa,  328 

RebateoD,pnt  into  pool CartoU,  277 

Price  raised  by  combination  of  dealers Harding,  168 ;  Gabbins,  220 

Limitation  of  work  (see  also  Oeercrawding): 
Existence  of  practice  generally — 

Instances Griffiths,  335;  Taylor,  542 

Recently  introdaced Hoyle,  338 

Unions  which  enforce Falkenan,  322 

Fixed  only  by  plumbers,  gas  fitters,  and  lathers Pouchot,  436 

Tendency  of  unions  towara WebsU^r,  150 

Denied  in  certain  cases Long;  ^»  206 

Agreements  after  building  trades  lockout,  prohibited  by 525,  528 

Bicycle  workers'  union,  instances ^^^gt  135 

Bricklayers,  in  Liverpool  and  London GubbiiS,  234 

None  by  Chicago  union Gubbins,  233 

Bricklaying  and  carpentry,  McCormick  Works Wells,  378 

Building  ion  tractors,  attempts  to  abolish Falkenan,  315,  317, 320 

Bailding  trades  council,  responsible  for Falkenau,  313;  Griffiths,  337, 338 

^    Denied Carroll,  267;  Woodbury,  460 

Building  trades  lockout,  chief  principle  involyed Barton,  300 

Demands  of  con  tractors  for  prohibition p.564 

Prohibited  by  agreements  after 525,528 

Evils  and  injustice Webster,150;  Walser,373 

In  certain  cases Taylor,  542 

Effect  npon  building Harding,  171 

Foundry  men,  practices  concerning Devens,  509 

Gas  fitters,  first  introduced  by Long,  198 

Not  unreasonable Long,  205 

Approved  by  contractors Long,  198 

Justification- 
Reasons  for Regan,  211;  McCullough,  215 

Reasonable  amount  prescribed Brennock,  467 

Necessary  to  prevent  overcrowding Brennock,  466 

Partly  justified  bv  practice  of  rushing TavIor,535 

Labor  unions,  chief  oojection  to Madden,  111 

Lathers,  existence  of  practice Harding,  171 ;  Regan,  211 

Reasons  for Regan,  211 

Reasonableness Brennock,  467 

Machinists,  roles  and  practices  concerning Wilson,  489 

Existence  of  practice  denied Reid,183;  Wilson,  498 

Attempted  limitations  feared Webster,  148, 150 

Forbidden  by  Joint  agreement  after  strike Devens,  509 

Restriction  of  number  of  machines  used Gates,  25 ;  Board,  46 

Marble  cutters,  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish McCullough,  215 

Noneexistmff McCullough,  214, 215, 219 

Painters,  charged Stiles,  341 

Denied Murphy,  454 

Plumbers Harding,  170, 171 ;  Havey,172;  Smith,  406-408 

Extent  of Smith,  410,411 

Penalty  for  violating  limit Smith,  408 

Unreasonable  character  of Falkenan,  313 ;  Smith,  411 ;  Davis,  422 

Excessive  extent  of Corboy,  414 

Existing  rules  opposed  by  president  of  union Corboy,  414 

Impossildlity  of  interpreting  rules Corboy,  414 

Structural  iron  workers,  no  limit  by Ryan,  279 ;  Buchanan,  473 

Link  Belt  Maohine  Company,  attack  on  nonunion  men  at  works Chalmers,  6; 

Reid,  182, 186, 192 

Liverpool,  amount  of  work  done  per  day  by  bricklayers  in Gubbins,  234 

London,  amount  of  work  done  per  day  by  bricklayers  in Gubbins,  234 

Lumber,  price  of Carroll,  277 

LynolUng,  detective  work  in  relation  to Le  Yin,  258, 259 

MoClorg  Building,  strike  on,  sheet-metal  workers  and  structural  iron 

men Wells, 377;  Pouchot, 430-433 

McCormiok  Works,  limitation  of  work,  bricklaying  and  carpentry Wells,  278 

McQuire,  P.  J.t  opinion  as  to  the  subjection  of  foreman  to  union,  dis- 

cuMed •• Woodbury,  463 

Machinery  (see  also  Tooh) : 

Bicycle  workers,  attempt  to  limit  use ,,.*...  ^ Sieg,  136 

Digitized  by  V^OOQlt 
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Machinery  (see  also  Tools) — Coatinned.  Page. 

Building  coDtraclors,  attempts  to  abolish  restrictions  on  ase 

Falkenau,  315, 317, 320 

Building  trades  lockout,  restrictions  prohibited  by  agreements  after 

Miller,  525, 528 

Coal-mining  machinery,  displacement  of  labor  by Ryan  290 

Contractors,  restrictions  due  to Taylor,542 

Dependence  of  workmen  caused  by Bisno,  57 

Government  Printing  Office,  excluded  by  labor  unions  from Gindele,  370, 371 

Hod  carriers,  displaced  by  hoisting  machines Lillien,  113, 117 

Labor  organization's,  prohibition  by Falkenau,  313 

Operation  by  men  of  the  trade  required Struble,  355, 356 

Machinists,  restriction  of  use  by  union Gates,  25 ;  Hoard,  46 

Marble  cutting,  use  in McCullougb,  213, 214 

Stonecutters'  union — 

Negotiations  and  rules  concerning Sullivan,  447, 448 

Prohibition  of  use  of  planing  machines Sullivan,  448 

Scraper  for  stone  work  prohibited Bagley,  391 

Pneumatic  tool  for  stone  carving,  prohibited Bagley,  891 

Objection  to  use  of Struble,  355-357 

Fines  for  use  of Jeffery,  132, 133 

Not  desired  by  majority  of  stone  cutting  contractors Gubbins,  221 

Advantages  of,  in  stonecuttlng Struble,  355 

Operated  by  laborers Struble,  356 

Strain  on  workmen  reduced  by Ryan,  292 

Machinery  manufacture : 

Electrical  machinery Barton,  296-298 

Foreign  markets  and  competition  of  foreign  countries Chalmers,  11 

Frazerand  Chalmers Chalmers,  11-17 

Mining  machinery,  foreign  trade  and  competition Gates ,  22, 23 

Tin  can  machinery,  manufacture  and  markets Board,  39, 44 

Machinists: 

American,  superior  efficiency Webster,  148 

Apprenticeship,  character  of  training  received  from  employers Devens,  511 

Deflnition  of  skilled Devens,  510 

Engineers,  relation  to Wilson,  489 

Wages,  average Wilson,   491 

Machinists,  International  Association  of: 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  relation  to Wilson,  487, 488 

Apprenticeship,  rules  concerning Wilson,  489 

Exclusion  of  college-trained  bo^s Chalmers,  12 

Business  agents,  character  and  duties Reid,  182 

No  demand  as  to  recognition Reid,  186,  Wilson,  494 

Colored  men,  discrimination  against Chalmers,  12 

Funds,  dues,  and  benefits Wilson,  488,489 

Payments  for  benefits Wilson,  497, 498 

Discbarge  of  men,  no  limitation  concerning Reid,  183, 184 

Employers,  attitude  toward  union  (see  also  under  MachiniM  strike) 

Barton,  297,  298,  300,  301;  Walser,  374;  Jones,  196,  197 
Discharge  by,  on  account  of  membership,  considered  grievance.. .  Rei<l,  184 

Hours,  policy  concerning Wilson,  490 

Incorporation  of  unions,  attitude  toward Wilson,  489 

Linotype  machines,  dispute  concerning Wilson,  499 

Limitation  of  work,  denied Reid,  183;  Wilson,  498 

Attempts  at,  feared Webster,  148,150 

Rules  concerning Wilson,  489 

Forbidden  by  New  York  agreement Devens,  509 

Machines,  limitation  of  nu  mber  used Gates,  25 ;  Board,  46 

Members,  number  and  increase Wilson,  488 

Recent  Increase Wilson,  498 

Proportion  of Barton,  299 

Reasons  for  relatively  small  proportion Barton,  301 

Number  before  Chicago  strike Jones,  197 

Chicago,  number  in Reid ,  187 

Engineers,  not  admitted  as Wilson,  489 

Character  of Reid,  180,191 

Forei^  element  among Wilson,  495, 496 

Organization  and  growth Wilson,  487-489 

Nonunion  men,  attitude  toward Wilson,  495 ;  Devens,  509 

Threatening  letter  quoted Barton,  29y 
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Machinists,  Intematioiial  Association  of— Continued.  ^H^ 

Power  to  control  members  disooBsed Derens,  513, 514 

Politics,  attitude  toward Reid,192;  Wilson, 496, 497 

Rnlee,  io^iustice  of Gates,  25 

Strikes,  rules  concerning Reid,  186 

Strike  funds Wilson,  497 

Too^s,  limitation  of  use Gates,25;  Board, 46;  Reid,  183 

Wages,  unjust  rules  concerning Gates,  25 

Machinists'  strike,  Chicago : 

Apprentices,  demands  concerning Reid,  178 

New  York  agreement,  provisions  concerning Deyens,  511 

Business  agents,  no  demands  concerning  recognition Reid,  185 

Causes  and  history  of  inauguration — 

Generally Chalmers,  6:  Reid,  178 

Reasons  for  inaugurating Wilson,  490 

Proposed  agreement Board,  48;  Reid,  178;  Deven^SOl 

Hasty  action  of  unions  at  inauguration Wilson,  490;  Devens,  500, 506 

Brass  manufacturers,  negotiations  leading  to  strike Rountree,  28, 29 

Lockout  by  employer,  tin-can  machiner^^ Board,  39 

Employers,  unjustifiable  attitude  at  beginning Webster,  145 

Signature  of  proposed  contract  by  certain  employers Reid,  187 

Complaints  not  made  directly.  Gates  Iron  Works Gates,  19 

Turner  Brass  Works Ronntree,28 

Leaders,  misrepresentation  of  desires  of  members  by Gates,  25 

Demands  adopted  by  referendum  vote Reid,  187 

Chicago  association  of  machine  manufacturers Devens,  501 

Cleveland,  strike  in Devens,  500,  506 

Competition  of  different  sections,  effect  of. Walser,  372, 376 

Demands  and  policy  of  union  (see  also  below— Jffbsr»;  Wages;  Union) : 

Generally  ...  Plamondon,4;  Board, 48;  Reid,  178;  Wilson, 490:  Devens, 501 

Discussed , Chalmers,  7 ;  Reid,  178-180 

Description,  individual  shops — 

Coal-mining  machinery  firm Ryan.  290-293 

Frazer  and  Chalmers Chalmers,  15 

Goss  Printing  Press  Company Walser,371-376 

Gates  Iron  Works Gates,  19 

Morgan-Gardner  Electrical  Company Ryan,  290-293 

Tin-can  machinery  factory Boiurd,  38, 41, 47 

Turner  Brass  Works Rountree,  28 

Western  Electrical  Company Barton,  296-300 

Effects  of  strike  on  prosperity  of  business Plamondon,  5 ; 

Chalmers,  15;  Gates,  24;  Walser,  375 

On  prosperity  of  Chicago Board,  40, 41 

Losses  occasioned Chalmers,  6 

Hours  of  labor— 

Nine-hour  day,  demand  for,  discussed Webster,  147; 

Reid,  179-180;  Wilson,  490 

Justice  of  demand Ryan,  292 

Western  Electrical  Company,  average Barton,  296 

Settlement  concerning Wilson,  491;  Devens,  507 

"  Machinists,''  definition  by  New  York  agreement Devens,  510 

Negotiations  and  final  settlement — 

Early  negotiations,  history  of Webster,  14^146 ; 

Reid,  178, 181;  Devens,  501-504 
Cessation  of  strike  as  condition  for  arbitration  ..  Webster,  146;  Devens,  405 

Reason  for  failure  of  proposed  arbitration  plan Chalmers,  10, 11 ; 

Reid,  181, 185;  Walser,  372 

National  organizations,  necessity  of  settling  between Chalmers,  10, 16; 

Rountree,  30, 34;  Webster,  145, 151 ;  Walser,  372 

Chicago  arbitration  agreement Chalmers,  13,14: 

Gates,  20, 24, 27;  Devens,  502, 504 

Advantages Wilson,491;  Devens,507 

New  York  agreement  settling  strike- 
Conference  described Wilson,  490, 491 

Text  of Devens,  505 

Effect  of Devens,  608, 512-514 

Terms  discussed Devens,  507-511 

Misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  concerning Devens,  508, 

512-514 

Power  of  union  to  control  members ^Devens,  513-514 

Acceptance  by  outside  firms iWuQd  fcy . . . .  Wilson,  496 
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Maohinists*  strike,  Chicago— ContinTied.  Page. 

Oyertime.  demand  concerning Reid,  188, 190 

New  York  agreement  concerning Devens,510 

Nonunion  men,  attitude  toward  (see  also  Union  mm) Reid,  188 

Compelled  to  strike Chalmers,  15;  Rountree,28 

Proportion  of  strikers  among Chalmers,  15 ;  Roundtree  32 

Paterson,  strike  at ^-.  Deven8,506 

Picketing,  instances Walser,  371, 374 

Siemens  &  Halske  Company,  agreement  with Reid.  183, 184 : 

Barton,  299;  Walser,  376 

Shop  committees,  recognition,  demand  for Barton,299 

Strikes  in  other  cities Wilson,  491;  Devens,  500, 505, 506 

Union,  preference  or  exclusive  employment  of  members  demanded  . .  Gates,  24 : 

Webster,  144, 148 ;  Barton,  298 

Demand  discussed Keid  179,  188 

Injustice  of  demand Gates,  24 

Willingness  of  union  to  amend  demand Reid,  183 

Attitude  of  employers  toward Ronntree,  29; 

Barton,  297»  300;  Devens,  511;  Walser,  374 

New  York  agreement  concerning Devens,' 5 11-513 

Violence,  instances Chalmers, 6, 7;  Walser,371 

Wages — 

Demand  of  strikers  concerning Board,  47 

Uniform,  for  all  men,  demanded Reid,  190 

Demand  not  applied  to  unskilled  labor Reid,  184, 190 

Willingness  of  emplo.y ers  to  grant  demands Webster.  147 

Discussion  of  demand Rountree,  33, 37 ;  Reid,  179, 1S9 ;  Devens,  506 

Justifiable Bisno,50;  Walser,  372, 376 

Uryustifiable Rountree,  33, 37 

Unnecessary Chalmers,  7, 8 

Average  existing  rates Board,  41;  Walser,376 

Morgan  Gardner  Electrical  Company Ryan,292 

Western  Electrical  Company Barton,  296, 297 

Madden,  Martin  B.: 

Mediation  in  building  trades  lockout Madden,  109 

Efforts  to  settle  building  trades  lookout Gnbbins,  220, 221, 226-228 

Favorable  action  of  various  unions Madden,  111 

Not  defeated  by  political  manipulations Faulkenan,  325 

Mantel  and  tile  dealers'  asaooiation: 

Formation  of Bonner,  383 

Resolution  not  to  buy  of  any  manufacturer  selling  to  nonmembers . . .  Bonuer,  385 

Mantel  builders'  union,  limitation  of  work  by Taylor,  542 

Manufaoturing : 

Activity  of;  Chicago,  1892-1899 Offleld,83;  Madden,  108 

Advantage  of  Chicago  as  center Rountree,  34;  Price,  363 

Establishments  removed  from  Chicago  on  account  of  labor  tronbks . .  Clark,  401 : 

Corboy,4l5;  Price,  336 
Marble: 

Condition  in  which  imported McCullough,  214 

Machinery,  use  in  preparing MoCullougb,  213, 214 

Preparation  for  Chicago  buildings,  place  of McCuIiongb,  213 

Efforts  to  prevent  cutting  outside  Chicago McCullough,  213, 214 ; 

Baglev,389,390 

Quarry  workmen,  poor  condition  of McCullough,  213, 214 

Why  cutting  at  the  quarry  is  desirable Bagley,390 

Marble  cutters  and  setters'  union: 

Attempt  to  control  cutting  of  all  marble  for  Chicago  buildings 

McCuUough,  213, 214 ;  Bagley,  389, 390 

Exclusive  alliance  with  marble  manufacturers,  attempt  to  secure 

McCullough,  212 

Limitation  of  amount  of  work  denied McCulloueb,  214-219 

Marble  setters  necessarily  marble  cutters McCullough,  213 

Organization  and  meml>er8hip McCullough,  212 

Nonunion  men,  discharge  demanded McCullough,  215 

Violence,  little  by Baglev,390 

Wages McCullough,  214, 218;  Bagley,  390 

Wages  and  hours McCullough,  214, 215 

JOistinction  between  work  on  buildings  and  in  shops Bagley,  390 

BCarble  workers,  strike,  MoClurg  Building Wells,  377 

Massachusetts :  (^^  ^^ 

Competition  of  Southern  cotton  mills .1  Jl^^l^^.Vi^S.  Bliss,  255 

Decline  of  wages  in Bliss,  254, 255 

778A 38 
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Master  masons'  association :  P^iKOw 

Agreement  to  buy  brick  only  from  certain  dealers Gindele,  368, 369 

Arbitration^  reason  for  failure  to  secure Klein,  155 

Bricklayers'  association,  agreementb  and  exclusive  alliance  with 

Nicholson,  88, 89. 91, 97 ;  Gubbins,  219, 220, 239 ; 
Glndele,  366,  370;  Wells,  379;  Preece,  476,  477 

Many  contractors  forced  into  association  by Preece,  477 

Strengthened  by Lilllen,114;  Gubbins, 220, 236 

Failure  to  continue Gubbins,  221;  Preece,  479 

Broken  by  contractors Gubbins,  227 

Bnilding  laborers,  dictation  of  mles  to,  objected  to Lillien,  114, 115 

Date  of  formation Lillien,  117 

Fiues,  levying  by Price,  363 

Legal  character  aod  age  of Nicholson,  95 

Materials,  special  prices  oo,  to  members Nicholson,  91; 

Harding,  168;  Gubbins,  220,  229,  236;  Carroll,  277 

Denied Falkenau,  327,  328;  Price,  364;  Glndele,  368;  Wells,  379,  381 

Membership,  unreasonable  restrictions  asto Gnbbins,  219.  220,  227 

Percentage  of  building  in  Chicago  done  by Lillien,  114 

Union  men,  disadvantage  of  necessity  of  hiring Glndele,  369 

Material  (see  also  Building  material;  Nonunion  mMe  nuiterial) : 

Exclusive  use  of  Chicago  prepared,  marble  cutters MoCullough,  212,  214 ; 

Bagley,  389,  390 
Exclusion  of  outside,  never  approved  by  bnilding  trades  council. . .  Carroll,  267 
Merchant  marine: 

Desirability Chalmers,  17;  Gates,  23 

Machinery,  methods  of  shipment Chalmers,  17 

Metal  polishers'  union: 

Boycott  of  Rambler  bicycle Jeffery,  120,128 

Demands  for  exclusive  employment  of  members Jeffery,  127 

Methodist  Book  Concern  building,  strike  on Falkenau,  319 

Mining  machinery: 

Trade  and  competition  of  foreign  countries Gates,  23 

Prosperous  condition  of  business Gates,  20,  21 

Miter  box,  patent,  action  of  carpenters'  union  discussed Woodbury,  4iS3,  464 

Molly  Maguirea,  course  in  Pennsylvania  referred  to Bonner,  384,  387 

Montgomery  Ward  Building: 

Labor  difficulties  on Falkenau,  326,  327 

Trouble  caused  by  marble  cut  outside  Cook  County Bagley,  390,  391 

Difficulties  over  removal  of  old  pipe,  etc Faulkenau,  326,  327;  Afangan,  446 

Morgan-Gardner  Blectrioal  Company : 

Character  of  machinery  manufactured Ryan,  289 

Strike  of  machinists  and  its  settlement Ryan,  290,  298 

Union,  attitude  toward Ryan,  291 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor Ryan,  292 

Mosaic: 

Kinds  and  method  of  production Davis,  423,  424 

Age  of  business  in  America Davis,  423 

Skill  required  to  make Davis,  423 

Mosaic  workers'  union: 

Strike  against  Frank  L.  Davis McCnllough,  215 ;  Clark,  403;  Davis,  420-422 

Violence  by Davis,  421, 422 

Mulliona,  disputes  between  ornamental  and  structural  iron  men  as  to 

Boyle,  335,  336 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  efforts  for  improving  condition  of  em- 
ployees   Taylor,  544 

National  founders'  aasociation,  arbitration  system Chalmers,  13 ; 

Gates,  19,  24;  Webster,  146 
National  metal  trades  association: 

Organization  and  policy Walser,  372 ;  Wilson,  490 ;  Devens,  499, 500 

Membership  and  strength Devens,  500 

Strength  in  different  cities Wilson,  495 

Weakness  of  organization Reid,  181 

Funds,  provisions  concerning Devens,  500, 508 

Defense  fund,  necessity  of Devens,  508 

Arbitration  agreement Chalmers,  13 ;  Gates,  20, 24, 27 ;  Devens,  502-604 

Policy  regarding Chalmers,  10;  Webster,  146 

Negotiations  for  settlement  of  machinists  strike .  Reid,  181, 185 ;  Devens,  501-603 

New  York  agreement  settling  strike Wilson,  490, 491 ;  Devens^  505-614 

National  stove  founders'  association: 

Arbitration  system Gates,  19,24 

Beneficial  effects , : Webster,  146 
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NewKMipen:  ^•««- 

M&repTeseiitatioii  of  labor  leaders  bv Gubbins,  236-238 

Attitude  toward  organized  labor  unfair Gubbins,  236-238; 

Carroll,  286;  Boobanau,471 

Largely  responsible  for  existing  labor  diflSculties Woodbury,  463 

Nexftr  York,  laws  better  enforced  than  in  Chicago  against  labor  unions  .... 

Falkenau,  822 
New  Zealand: 

Government  purchase  and  diyision  of  large  estates,  good  effects . .  Nicholson,  104 

Old-age  pensions Nicholson,  106 

Nioholaon,  Thomas,  nature  of  business Nicho]son,88 

Night  work,  hours  and  wages,  carpenters,  Chicago,  1899 Nicholson,  98 

Nominationa,  desirability  of  reform Taylor,  547, 552 

Nonunion  men  (see  also  Agreemeni$  of  employers  and  employees;  Violence) : 
Attempted  exclusion  from  work  by  unions — 

Exolasion  from  work Chalmers,  6, 7 ;  Jones,  194, 195 

Impossibility  of  obtaining  work Havey,  175 

Photographmg  and  blacklisting  bv  unions Chalmers,  8 :  Havey,  172 

Refusal  of  union  men  to  work  with Price,  362 ;  Pouchot,  436 

Employers,  attitude  toward — 

Refusal  to  exclude Ryan,  293 

No  discrimination  for  or  against,  by  witness Harding,  169 

Right  to  employ  not  a  fit  subject  for  arbitration Stiles,  342 ; 

Bonner,  386 

Injustice  of Miller,  349; 

Ronntree,  38;  Webster,  144,  148;  Harding, 
165;  Falkenau,  324;  8tUes,342;  Devens,512 

Justice,  disoussed Reid,  179 

Defended Bi8no,54;  Mangan,444 

Legal  remedies  for  conspiracy  against Ronntree,  35 

Building  trades  lockout,  agreements  regarding  after 516, 525, 528, 533 

Building  trades- 
Number  in,  not  sufficient  to  perform  large  contracts Gindele,  369 

Advantage  of  mason  contractors  outside  of  association  in  hiring 

Gindele,  369 

Contractors'  council,  permission  to  employ  demanded Miller,  349 

Work  with  union  men  in  Boston  and  Baltimore Falkenau,  324, 325 

Cari>enters'  agreement  after  lockout,  provisions  regarding Taylor,  528, 533 

Union  wages  must  be  paid Taylor,  533 

Contractors'  ultimatum  of  April  30, 1900,  provisions  reganUog. .  Miller,  517 ;  564 

City  government,  Chicago,  exclusive  employment  of  union  men MiUer,  518 

Efficiency — 

Certificate  of  competency  from  unions  unnecessary Jones,  196, 197 

Service  better  and  cheaper  than  that  of  union  men Harding,  165 

Generally  incompetent Preece,  478,  479 

As  couipeteut  as  union  men Stiles,  342 

Individual  unions,  action  as  to— 

Bricklayers' union Gubbins,  228,  231 

Carpenters,  employment  forbidden Nicholson ,  98 

Foreman  in  city  pipe  yards  discharged  at  demand  of  union. .   Behel,  397 

Machinists,  attitude  of  union  toward Reid,  188 : 

Barton,  297;  Wilson,  495;  Devens,  509 

Employment  in  certain  shops Jones,  196 

New  York  ogreemen t  concerning Devens,  509,  51 1-513 

Marble  cutters'  union,  discharge  demanded McCullough,  215 

Metal  polishers'  union,  exclusion  demanded Jeffery,  127 

Painters,  employment  not  permitted Stiles,  344 

Sheet-metal  workers,  permits  to  work  issued  io Pouchot,  437 

Stonecutters,  operation  of  machinery  by  men  of  the  trade  required . . 

Struble,  356 
Trade  unions,  action  toward — 

Coercion  to  join  unions Jones,  195 

Methods  employed  to  influence Bisno,  57,  58 

Compelled  to  strike,  machinists Chalmers,  15 ;  Ronntree,  28,  32 

Right  of  union  to  persuade Darrow,  71 

"  Scab,^'  fear  of  term Ronntree,  85 ;  Robb,  81 ;  Jones,  195 ;  Boyle,  334 

Meaning  ofterm Gubbins,  235;  Pouchot,  433 

Use  of  term  and  Its  effect Bisno,  57,  58 

Nonunion-made  material: 

Refusal  of  union  workingmen  to  handle .,,,„,.^,*i,/  Falkenau,  321, 

323  325,  328,  329;  loyle,  335;  Clark,  m 
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Nonunion-made  mataxlal— Continaed.  Page- 

Arobiteotaral-iron  workers,  reftiBal  to  use,  disooMed Ryan,  449,  450 

Boilers,  refusal  to  ase Nicholson,  90 

Bricklayers'  union,  refasal  to  nse Sproul,  481 

Members  not  forbidden  to  work  where  nsed Gnbbins,  231 

Building  contractors'  council,  abolition  of  restrictions  attempted  by  . .. 

Falkenau,  316,  317,  320 

Ultimatum  of  April  90,  1900 564 

A^reemeute  after  lockout,  restriction  of  use  prohibited 525,  528 

Sheet-metal  workers,  reftisal  to  use Pouchot,  430 

Structural-iron  workers,  use  forbidden Nicholson,  99 

Ogden-Sheldon  Building,  strike  on,  sheet-metal  workers Pouchot,  430; 

Falkenau,  525 
Old-age  penalons : 

Advocated Nicholson,  105 

Germany  and  New  Zealand Nicholson,  104,  105,  107 

Olsen,  John,  St  Co,  fine  by  stonecutters'  union Struble,  357 

Omamental-lron  workers'  union : 

Refasal  to  use  material  not  made  by  members  of  building  trades  coun- 
cil    Falkenau,  321 

Demarcation  disputes  with  structural  ironworkers..  Boyle,  335, 336;  Wells,  337 
Overcrowding  of  workingmen: 

Carpenters,  tendency  toward Brennock,466 

Hiring  strongest  men  to  set  a  fast  pace Woodburv,457 

Union,  rnle  against,  criticised Clark,  400 

Defended Woodbury,  456-458 

Employees  able  to  prevent Miller,  525 

Ii^usticeof  practice r. Webster,  150 

Lathers,  setting  fast  men  to  lead Regan,211 

Painters,  practice  of Murphy,  454 

Forbidden  by  union Bliss,  250 

Structural  ironworkers,  evils  of Ryan,  279 

Overtime: 

Carpenters,  double  pay  for Nicholson,  98 

Reduction  of  pay  by  contractors'  ultimatum  of  February  5 

Woodbury,  460, 461 

Machinists,  demand  of  union  concerning Reid,  179 

New  York  agreement  concerning Devens,510 

Paintersy  time  and  one-half Stiles,  344 

Plumbers,  rates  for Smith,  403, 408 

Structural  ironworkers,  double  pay  for Nicholson,  99 

Provisions  of  agreements  after  lockout 527,528 

Painters: 

Employers'  associations,  expulsion  of  members Murphy,  453 

Fines  by Bliss,250 

No  special  price  to  members  of Stiles,  342 

Overcrowding  of  men  by  employers Murphy,  454 

Hours  of  labor Stiles,  344 

Wages Bliss. 253;  Stiles,344 

Painters'  union: 

Agreement  with  employers Stiles,  344 

Apprenticeship,  rules Stiles,  344 

Business  agents,  power  to  call  strikes Stiles,  345 

Contractors,  desires  to  crush  small Bliss,  252 

Employers,  work  by,  how  far  permitted Bliss,  250, 253 

Rushing  of  work,  practice  of Mun)hy,454 

Forbidden Bliss,  250 

Limitation  of  amount  of  work,  charged Stiles,  341 

Denied Murphy,  454 

Nonunion  men,  employment  prohibited Stiles,  344 

Strike  described Murphy,  453 

Violence  by BUss,  250, 251 

Working  rules Stiles,  344 

Pateraon,  N.  J.,  machinists'  strike  at Devens,  505 

Pennsylvania,  decline  of  wages  in Bliss,  254-256 

Peijury,  to  prevent  conviction  of  union  men  for  violence . .  Bonner,  385 ;  Behel,  393, 394 
Picketing: 

Discussion  of  practice — 

DeHnition  and  purpose Reid,  191 

Courts,  legality  upheld  by  lower . .  Chalmers,  8;  ]>arrow,  67 ;  Miller,  352,  522 
Held  unlawfiil  by  highest Miller,  522 
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Pioketiiig— Continned.  Page- 

DUoassion  of  practice — Continaed. 

JoBtification Bisno,  56 

Opposed Ryan,  292;  Bonner,  385 

Unlawfal  character .- Miller,  352 

Instances  of '. Miller,  352 

Bicvole  trade Jeffery,  130 

Machinists'  strike,  instances  of Ryan,  293 ;  Walser,  371,  376 

Methods  described Walser,  374 

Turner  Brass  Works Rountree,  33 

Western  Electrical  Company Barton,  297 

New  York  City,  not  permitted  in Falkenan,  32 

Painters'  nnion,  instances Bliss,  250 

Police,  attitude  toward Bisno,  65,  56 

Permitted  by,  in  1894 Falkenan,  323 

Desired  by  employers  to  use  pickets  roughly Le.y in,  259 

Piecework: 

Arguments  regarding,  after  building  trades  lockout 526, 528 

Forbidden,  carpenters Nicholson,  98 

Overcrowding,  tendency  toward Webster,  150 

Tendency  to  lower  grade  of  vfork Rountree,  31 

Mosaic  work,  not  used  in Davis,  424 

Structural  iron  workers,  forbidden Nicholson,  100 

Flailing  mills,  relation  to  building  trades  strike Nicholson,  89,  95 

Plastering,  building  trades  strike,  not  stopped  by Boyle,  334 

Plasterers: 

No  differences  between  journeymen  and  contractors Carroll,  273 

Wages,  paid  by  association  contractors  to  nonunion Boyle,  334 

Plasterers'  onion : 

Apprenticeship  rules Carroll,  275 

Corruption  in  financial  management,  denied Riley,  440-442 

Membership  of Carroll,  269;  Riley,  440 

Theft  from,  by  treasurer Boyle,  330--3o3 

Plumbers: 

License  required  by  city  ordinance Smith,  413 

Wages Smith,  403,  405,  406 

Apprentices Smith,  404 

Juniors Smith,  404 

In  past  years Corboy,  414 

Plumbers,  masters'  association: 

Agreements,  members  break Long,  204 

Character  of  rules Havey,  176 

Gas  fitters,  compels  members  to  lockout  union Long,  204 

Exclusive  alliance  with Long,  202 

Few  masters  issued  ultimatum  of  February  5 Long,  199 

Initiation  fee Lonff,  203 

Liberty,  interference  with,  by Long  laS,  204 

Membership Long,  199 

Number  and  proi>ortion  of  master  plombers  in  Chicago Smith,  413 

Plumbers' nnion,  refusal  to  treat  with Pouchot,  439 

Plimibers'  union: 

Agreement  with  employers Smith,  403-407 

Alleged  vioUtions Smith,  405-407,  410,  411 ;  Corboy,  414 

Rules  as  to Smith,  404-406;  Corboy,  414,  415 

Apprentices,  employment  prohibited Smith,  406,  409 

Arbitration,  offers  to  employers Carroll,  270 

Concessions  to  employers,  willing  to  make Pouchot,  439 

Agreement  for Smith,  404 

Building  trades'  council,  withdrawal  from Miller,  517 

Exclusive  alliance  with  master  plumbers*  association Harding,  168 

Not  lived  up  toby  union Smith,  410 

Helpers,  rules  as  to Smith,  405 

Hours  of  labor Smith,  403 

Junior  plumbers,  meaning  of  term Corboy,  414 

Rules  as  to Smith,  404-406 

Employment  prohibited Smith,  406 

Limitation  of  work,  existence  of  practice Havey.  172: 

Harding,  170, 171;  Falkenan,  313;  Smith,  406-411 ;  Davis,  422 

Unreasonable  character Smith,  411;  Corboy,  414 

Impossibility  of  interpreting  rules Corboy,  414 

Reasonableness BrennooL  467 
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Plumbers'  union— CoDttnaed.  Page. 

Rules  of  work,  general Smith,  403-407 

Obnoxious  character  admitted  by  committee  of  anion Smith,  407 

Work  by  employers,  rules  as  to Smith,  406,406 

Plumbing  materials:    * 

Combination  among  dealers Hdvey ,  177 ;  Smith,  412,  415 

Association  members  have  no  exclnsive  advantages  in  buying  snpplies. . 

Smith,  413 
Increase  of  prices Harding,  108 

Materia]  can  not  be  bonght  by  independent  builder Harding,  168 

Materials  can  be  bought  at  retail  of  plnmbers Smith,  412,  413 

Police: 

Arrest  of  members  of  labor  organizations  on  John  Doe  warrants  . ,  Oubbins,  224 
Officers  making  arrests  should  show  authority Gobbins,  224,  225 

Banks,  enforcement  of  law  secured  through  influence Miller,  576 

Charges  against— 

Arrests  made  only  for  overt  acts Board,  40;  Walser,  375 

Nonunion  men,  protection  not  given  against  violence. .   Board,  40;  Robb,  81 
Building  trades^  council,  encouraged  m  violence  by  tolerant  atti- 
tude    Falkenan,  323 

Attitude  toward  picketing  and  violence  in  1894 Falkenau,  323 

Employers  not  properly  protected  by Rountree,  37 

Desired  by  contractors  to  abuse  pickets Le  Vin,  259 

Building  trades'  cooncil,  should  not  be  used  to  destroy Carroll,  268 

Defense  of  actions — 

Action  according  to  best  ability Havey,  176 

Protection,  satisfactorv,  famished  by Ryan,  293:  Barton,  297 

Violence,  no  neglect  of  duty  regarding Bisno,  56 ;  Wells,  378 

Conduct  approved Lillien,  117;  Le  Vin,  259 

Improved  enforcement  of  law  by Gindele,  368 

Labor  organizations — 

Biased  in  favor  of Walser,  372 

Sabservient  to Bliss,  252 

Belief  in Havey,  176 

Sympathy  with  strikers,  discussed Harding,  162 

Attitude  toward,  defended Boehanan,  472 

Labor  troubles,  proper  attitude  toward,  discussed ^^^t  ^^t  ^^ 

Political  influence  in  action Chalmers,  9;  Walser,  375 

Special  officers — 

Authority  of Gubbins,  223, 224 

Authority  and  arming Le  Vin,  258, 260 

Employment  by  contractors'  council Wells,  378 ;  Behel,  394 

Necessity  of Miller,  353 

Nonunion  men,  necessity  of  protecting  by Miller,  348 

Arrogance  and  violenceof Reid,  142 

Conduct  disapproved Lillien,  117 

Intimidation  of  union  men  by Reid,  192 

Pclitics  (see  also  Puhlio  offices;  Courts) : 

Building  trades  lockout,  not  connected  with -Falkenau,  323, 325 

Business  agents,  connection  with,  denied MeCul lough,  215 

Chicago,  corruption  in Taylor,  547,551 

Engineers,  influence  of  trade  unions  as  to  licensing Anderson,  246-248: 

Doyle,  304-306;  Burke,  306 

Foreign-bom  population,  dangers  from Taylor,  547 

Labor  troubles,  influence  in Offield,  85;  T^lor,  539 

Elections,  tendency  of  strikes  to  occur  before Board,  48 

Labor  unions — 

Influence  of Chalmers,  9; 

Bisno,  49;  Reid,  181,  192;  Carroll,  276:   Miller,  353,  518: 
Walser,  373,375;  Davis,  423;  Wilson,  496-497;  Taylor,  538 

Political  action  of  members  not  controlled  by Ponchot,  436 

Political  action  of  members  not  punished  by Carroll,  276 

Municipal  authorities,  exclusive  employment  by Miller,  518 

Hostility  to  Government Stiles,  340 

Denied Buchanan,  472 

Indorsement  of  candidates  for  poli  tical  offices  by . .  Carroll,  276 ;  Pouchot^  436 
Indorsements  for  office  by,  not  binding  on  members Carroll,  276 

Labor  vote — 

Attempt  to  secure Chalmers,  9 ;  Walser,  372 ;  Taylor,  538 

Influence  uf Rountree,  37;  Boards  40 
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Politios  (see  also  Public  offic€9;  Courts) — Continned.  Page. 

MaohiniBts'  association,  policy  concerning Gates,  25: 

Reid,  192;  Wilson,  496,  497 

Police,  influence  in  action Ronntree,  37;  Miller,  516 

PoBt-ofBoe  building,  Chicago: 

Difficulties  with  labor  organizations  over  comer  stone  of Strable,  460 

$5,000  b^be  in  connection  with  demanded Bagley,  392 

Press.    (  See  yewspapers. ) 

Printers,  trade  unions,  refusal  to  recognize Bisno,  49 

Prison-made  material,  refusal  of  union  men  to  use Falkeuau,  329 

Profit-sharing  system  discussed Rountree,  37 

Property,  elevating  influence  of  acquiring Madden,  112 

Public  ofiBces : 

Bricklayers'  union,  officers  forbidden  to  hold Gubbins,  225 

Bnilding  trades  council,  held  by  members  of Carroll,  276 

Former  rule  that  no  member  could  hold Falkenau,  328 

Trade  unions — 

Members  and  leaders  of,  in  city  offices Board,  44; 

Falkenau,  323;  Miller,  353;  Pouchot,  435 

Labor  vote  .sought  by  appointing  to Taylor,  538 

Holding  by  members — 

Discussed Gubbins,  230;  Taylor,  536 

Attitude  toward Taylor,  535 

Defended Reid,  193;  Pouchot,  435;  Buchanan,  472 

Held  by  leaders  without  fitness Behel,  395 

Multiplication  by  influence  of Falkenau,  323 

Public  schools: 

Importance  in  assimilating  foreign  bom Taylor,  546, 553 

Extension  of  adult  teaching  advocated Taylor,  546, 553 

Public  works: 

Attitude  of  workmen  toward Bliss,  251 

Union  men,  exclusive  employment  on Reid,  193 ;  Ryan,  285 

Quarries: 

Relation  to  building  trades  strike Nicholson,  95 

Stopped  by  building  trades  strike Nicholson,  89 

Bedford,  refused  stone  for  Chicago Nicholson,  89 

Quarrying: 

Western  Stone  Company Madden,  108 

Marble,  Georgia,  uDion  men  and  conditions  in Bagley,  390 

Railroads,  discriminations  against  Chicago Chalmers,  11 

Rambler  bicycle,  boycott  described Jeflery,  120-128 

Real  estate,  Chicago,  depressed  condition  of Madden,  109 : 

Harding,  164;  Falkenau,  321 
Real  estate  agents,  dishonest  practices  of Gubbins,  245 

Redding,  Thomas: 

Civil  service  commission,  discrimination  in  appointing Miller,  353 

Faimessof examinations, asserted Pouchot,435 

Referendum  Toting: 

Labor  organizations,  by  mail,  use  of Nicholson,  93 

Used  by  united  brotnerhood  of  carpenters  and  joiners Woodbury,  456 

Used  by  building  trades  council Gubbins,  241 

Reid,  Robert,  fine  on,  by  stonecutters'  union Struble  357 ;  Sullivan,  449 

Riley,  Bud,  wrongful  action  toward  W.  J.  Simpson  denied Riley,  442 

Robb,  J.  S.: 

Alleged  persecution  by  trade  union Robb,  7^-82 

Case  discussed Morphy,454 

Character Murphy,  454 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  accumulations  and  gifts,  referred  to Gubbins,  235 

Sand,  price  raised  by  combination  of  dealers Gubbins,  220 

Saturday  half-holiday  (see  also  Overtime) : 

Agreements  regarding,  after  buildiuf^  trades  lockout 527, 528, 533, 564 

Contractors'  associations,  not  now  given  in  winter  by Wells,  380 

Why  not  ffiven  by  witness Wells,  378 

Work  prohibited  on — 

Carpenters Nicholson,  98 

Painters Stiles,  344 

Plasterers Boyle,  330 

Plumbers Smith,  403, 408 

Structural  ironworkers ^...  Nicholson,  99 

Digitized  by  ^_    _    _       __ 
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Gtaivlngs  banks:  P*C^ 

Government,  fayored Nicholson,  102 

Loeset  by  failures Nicholson,  102 

Scab: 

Meaning  of  term Gubbine,235;  Poachot,4d3 

Fear  of  term Rountree,35;  Jooee^l95;  Boyle,334 

Use  of  term  and  its  effects Bisno,  57,58 

Use  of  word  deprecated Robb,81 

Schools,  Chicago,  character  and  attendance  of Madden,  112 

School  buildings: 

Union  labor,  exclnsiye  employment  on Ryan,  285 

Increased  costthroagh  union  action Bliss,  252 

Nonunion  men  at  work  on,  assaulted Bebel,397 

Delayed  by  action  of  trade  unions .- Falkenau,  328 

Scotland: 

Cotter  law  referred  to Nicholson,  95 

Fifty-one  hour  week  in Nicholson,  100 

Scrapers,  nse  on  stone  work  stopped  labor  organization Struble,  357 

Sewer  workers'  onion,  not  affiliated  with  building  trades  council Price,  361 

Sheet-metal  workers*  union: 

Ag^reements  with  employers Miller  345, 346 

Violation  of Pouchot,  436, 438 

Exclusive  alliance  with  employers Pouchot,436 

Refusal  to  make  exclusive  alliance Ponchot,429 

Apprenticeship,  limitation  of  a^ Ponchot,434 

Arbitration,  agreement  concerning Miller,  345 

Violation  of  agreement Miller,  345, 346 

Refused  by  employees Miller,  346 

Refused  by  employers Pouchot,  436, 438 

Business  agents,  power  to  call  strikes Pouchot,  432 

Character  of Miller,  348 

Bribery  of,  to  settle  strikes Falkenau,  325, 326;  Pouchot,  430 

Fines,  alleged  unjust MiUer,347,355;  Pouchot,  433, 434 

Hours  and  wages Pouchot,  429, 430 

Membership Pouchot,  429 

Refusal  to  admit  certain  candidates Miller,  347 ;  Pouchot^  434 

Impossibility  of  discontinuing Miller,  347 

Denied Pouchot»433 

Nonunion  men,  permits  to Pouchot,  437 

Nonunion-made  material,  refusal  to  use Pouohot,430 

Strike  on  McClurff  Building lVells,877 

Stri  ke  on  Ogden*  Sheldon  Building Falkenau,  325 ;  Pouchot,  430 

Strike  against  Sykes  Roofing  Company Miller,  345-347 ;  Pouchot,  431 

Wages Pouchot,  429 

High  rates Miller,  346 

Union  scale,  general  maintenance Pouchot,  429, 430 

Work  by  employers,  rules Pouchot,  437 

Fines  levied  for Pouchot,  437, 438 

SiegBioyole  Works: 

Compelled  to  close  by  excessive  demands  of  union Sieg,  135, 136 

Effects  of  union  action  discussed Harris,  262 ;  Workman,  263, 264 

Strike,  causes  discussed Harris,  263 

Siemens  St  Halske  Company,  machinists'  union,  agreement  with  ..Reid,  183, 184: 

Barton,  299;  Walser,376 

Silver,  demonetization,  cause  of  want  of  work « Regan,209 

Simpson,  "William  J. : 

Complaints  of  treatment  by  union Bovle,  330-333 

Accusations  against  management  of  plasterers'  union,  denied Riley,  440-442 

Slate  and  tile  roofers,  wages Hill,  482 

Sliding  scales,  advocated Wilson,  498 

Social  settlements,  Chicago  Commons,  work  described  generally..  Taylor, 545-553 

Sontliem  States,  labor  conditions  in 3iano,62,63 

Speculation,  land,  injurious  effects Nicholson,  102, 103 

Stealing  time,  caipenters'  union,  rule  against,  defended Woodbury,  457 

Steam  fitters: 

Wages,  course  of,  1885  to  1900 Mangan,  443, 444 

Effect  of  labor  organizations Mangan,  443 

Steam  fitters'  association,  master,  discipline  enforced  by  exclusive  alli> 

anoes  with  steam  fitters' union Mangan,  445 

Steam  fitters'  tmion: 

Agreements  with  employers pi^htigec^  by  vMangaTi.  443, 444 
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Steam  fitten'  tmlon^Continned.  Pa^T^ 

DemaroAtion  dispates  with  carpenters Price,  362 

Prevents  employment  of  laborers  to  take  out  old  material . .  Falkenaa,  326, 327 ; 

Mangan,  446 

,  Unnecessary  work  demanded  by Falkenan,322 

Steel  trade,  wages,  Chicago Bi8no,52,53 

Sterling  Biorole  works,  entrance  into  American  Bicycle  Company Sieg,  136 

Stewards  oftrade  unions: 

Recognition  by  proposed  Joint  board  in  building  trades Falkenaa,  317 

BrioUayers' union,  duties  of Gabbin8,232 

Carpenters' union Nicholson,  98;  Behel,  3d8, 399 

Criticised Clark,  400 

Structural  iron  workers Nicholson,  99 

Provisions  of  agreements  made  after  lockout 527, 529, 532 

Stiles,  character  and  relations  with  painters'  union Murphy,  453 

Stone: 

Bedford,  prices  of Carroll,  277 

Price  of  rubble,  raised  by  combination  of  dealers Qubbins,  220 

Stonecutters'  union: 

Fines  on  employers Struble,  357-369;  Sullivan,  448, 449 

Rules  discussed Sullivan,  447, 448 

Hours  of  labor Gindele,366 

Maobines,  negotiations  and  agreements  oonoeming. Sullivan,  447, 448 

Restrictions  on  use Struble,  855-&9 ;  Bagley,  391 ;  Sullivan,  448 

Fines  for  use Jeffery,  132,  L33 

Use  not  desired  b v  contractors Gub bins,  221 

Subcontracting  prohibited Struble,  360 

Wages,  course  of,  1852  to  1890 Struble,  356;  Gindele,  365, 366 

Departure  from  union  scale  allowed  to  aged  members Struble,  357 

Stonecutters,  national  association  oi^  certain  Georgia  quarry  men  affili- 
ated with Bagley,390 

Stonecuttlnff: 

Disputes  between  labor  organizations Nicholson,  94 

Advantageof  use  of  machinery  in Stmble,355 

Street  railways: 

Wages,  failure  to  increase Bisno,  52 

Inferior  service  in  workingmen's  districts Nicholson,  104 

Strikes  (see  also  Demarcation  dispuiet;  Buil^ng  iradet^  lockout;  MaohinUts' 
iinke;  ViolenoCy  etc,) : 

Bribery,  settlement  by,  asserted Clark,  401, 402: 

Davis,  423;  Falkenau,'825,326;  Sproul,  480, 481 

Discussed Rountree,32 

Offered  by  employer Pouohot,432;  Woodbury,  462 

Believed  to  exist Bagley,  392, 393 

Not  personally  known  to  witness Bagley,  391, 392 ;  Smith,  411 

Not  believed  possible  in  marble-cutters'  union Barley,  391 

Known  to  witness,  but  not  done  by  him WellH,379 

Denied McCullough,218;  Pouchot,430;  Bucbanan,472 

Denied,  except  as  to  one  or  two  cases Woodbury,  462 

Business  agents,  powers  regarding Nicholson ,  93, 94 ;  Madden,  110 : 

Lillien,118;  Boyle,  336;  Stiles,  345;  Behel,  398;  Pouchot,432 

Method  of  calling Carroll,  268, 269 

Motive  to  continue Miller,  350 

Not  desired  by McCullough,  216 ;  Mangan,  444 ;  Buchanan,  471 

Causes — 

Discharge  of  particular  men,  stonecutters Struble,  357 

Chicago,  great  manufacturing  interests  intensif^^ Nicholson,  96 

Employers,  to  compel  to  join  employers'  associanon,  carpenters  . .  Clark,  400 

Failure  to  take  standpoint  of  labor McGarry,308,309 

Nonunion  men,  employment  of : Stilee,340 

Union  and  nonunion  men,  workins  together Harding,  169 

Disputes  between  labor  organizations Nicholson,  94 

Prosperous  times  more  suitable  for,  than  dull  times .  Webster,  152 ;  Preece,  480 

Wages  and  nonunion  men,  building  laborers Clark,399' 

Wagesy  carpenters Clark,  400 

Effects— 

iTvJurions Reid,185 

Bitter  fMling,  permanence  of Nicholson,  96;  Ryan,295 

Chicago,  failure  of  important Bisno,  60 

Cost  ^proportionate  to  matter  in  dispute,  instances Nicholson,  89 

Employers  and  employees,  mutual  service  o^  remedy...^  ^a,*,.^  .«.^  DaTis,423 
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Employees,  rights  of Bisno,  56,57 

MetDods  of  inaugarating Poachot,  435, 436 

NeoeBsary  in  certain  cases Taylor,541 

Notice  of  strike  to  applicant  for  employment Mayer,  75 

8t.  Lonis  street  railway  strike  refeired  to Wilson,  483 

Suppressing,  desirability  of Darrow,71 

Special  strikes- 
Bricklayers'  union Pre©ce,476 

Marble  workers,  MoClnrg  Bnildine Wells,  377 

Sheet-metal  workers,  McClurg  Bailding Wells,  377 

Sykes  Roo6ng  Company Miller,  345-347 ;  Ponchot,  430,  433 

Railway  employees,  1894,  referred  to Taylor,  539; 

Sieg  Bicycle  Works,  described Sieg,  135,136: 

Harris,  262 ;  Workman,  263, 264 

Stmctnral  iron  workers,  McClurg  Building Wells,  377 

Sympathetic  strikes- 
Meaning  of  term Falkenau,  312 

Instanct'S Nicholson,  90;  Stiles,  340 

Butler  Building Wells,  378 

Threatened,  Cable  Building Wells,  378 

Architectural  iron  workers,  none  by Ryan,  451 

Threatened  against  Frank  L.  Dayis Clark,  403 

Union  dues,  to  enforce  payment  of Price,  361 

Building  contractors'  council,  attempted  abrogation  by Falkenau,  315, 

317,564 

Building  trades,  when  oalled  in Carroll,  269 

Eliminated  by  agreements  after  lockout 525, 528, 532, 537, 564 

Building  trades  council,  not  ordered  by Ponchot,  435, 436 

Not  a  violation  of  agreements  between  masters  and  men Wells,  378: 

Ryan,  452 

Carpenters Nicholson,  98 

Painters Stiles,  345 

Steam  Htters Mangan,443 

Structural  iron  workers Nichobon,  100 

Justice  and  advantages- 
Discussed  Falkenau,  312 

Labor  organizations,  needed  by Nicholson,  90 

Necessity  to  working  men McCuUough,  213 

Disapproved  by  majority  of  members  of  labor  organisations . .  Falkenau,  322 

Most  objectionable  feature  of  labor  organizations Nicholson,  93 

Needed  because  employers  break  agreements Gnbbins,  228 

Used  for  benefit  of  contractors  as  well  as  workmen Mangan,  445 

Sympatheticlockouts,  no  worse  than Ryan, 281 

Trade  unions,  relation  to — 

Bricklayers  and  masons,  methods  of  declaring Klein,  157 

Excluded  by  former  agreements  with  contractors Nicholson,  89 

Building  trades  union,  ru !e  of,  governing Carroll,  266 

Faithfulness  of  members  in  existing Woodbury,  463 

Hod  carriers'  union,  method  of  calling Lillien,  118;  Regan,  209 

Funds,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  reserve Wilson,  497 

Machinists'  association,  rules  concerning Raid,  186 

Number  would  be  lessened  by  more  thorough  organization Mangan,  446 

Officers  sometimes  to  blame  for Wilson,  494 

Plumbers'  union,  method  of  inaugurating Smith,  404 

Refusal  to  recog^ze,  chief  cause Wilson,  492, 493 

Waiting  time  demanded  from  employers Ponchot,  432 

Stmble,  Henry  &  Co.,  fine  on,  by  stonecutters'  union Stmble,  357-359 ; 

Sullivan,  449 

Stmotural  iron  trade,  prosperity Ryan,280 

Stmotnral  iron  workers'  union  (see  also  Arohiteotural  iron  league) : 

Agreement  with  employers,  before  lockout  of . .  Nicholson,  S^,  100;  Ryan,  278, 281 

Agreement  after  lockout Taylor,  .'i32 

Benefits  for  injuries Ryan,  278 

Discipline,  method  of  enforcing Buchanan,  472 

Demarcation  disputes  with  other  unions  as  to  right  to  do  certain  work, 

Falkenau,  326;  Boyle,  335,  336;   Price, 
362 ;  Wells,  377 ;  Buchanan,  470, 474, 475 

Exclusive  work  for  employers'  association,  refused Ryan,  288 

Hours  of  labor ^..  Nicholsonj99 

Injuries  to  workers  from  carelessness  of  employers .  iigiti^t^AUvi. . .  Ryan.  280, 283 

Lnportanoe  in  erection  of  buildings • Ryan,  278 
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Stmotoral  iron  ^Krorkers'  union— Con  tinned.  P^g^ 

Limitation  of  amount  of  work,  existenoe  denied Ryan,  279 ;  Buchanan,  473 

Non iinicn  men,  employment  forbidden Nicholson,  99 

Orfcanization  and  nistory  of  union Ryan,  278 

Rules  as  to  rivet  heaters,  and  skill  required  Buchanan,  473, 474 

Rushing  of  work,  evils  of Ryan,  279 

Skill  and  rapid  work  of  members Ryan,  278, 279 ;  Buchanan,  473 

Employment  of  Chicago  men  in  other  places Ryan,  278, 279 

Stewards Nicholson,  99 

Strike,  McClurg  Building Wells,  377 

Waees Nicholson, 99 ;  Ryan,278,279 

lEflfectsof  organization Ryau,285 

In  various  cities Buchanan,  473 

Rivet  heaters Buchanan,  473 

Walking  delegates,  duties  and  powers Ryan,'280 

Working  rules,  general Nicholson,  99, 100 

Work  by  employers,  rules  as  to Buchanan,  473 

Subcontracting: 

Forbidden,  carpenters Nicholson,  98 

Gas  fitters^  union Long,  200, 202 

Painters 8tiles,344 

Stonecutters Struble,380 

Natural  decrease  of,  in  building Carroll,  268 

SuUivan,  M.  J.: 

Demands  as  to  c<»merstone  of  Government  building,  Chicago Struble,  360 

Bribe  in  connection  with  Government  building,  Chicago,  demanded. 

Barley,  39 

Payment  for  settlement  of  labor  difficulties,  suggested Clark,  401 

Suggestion  of  exclusive  alliance  between  trades  council  and  contract- 
ors' council Woodbury,  461 

Snnday  work: 

Double  pay  for— 

Carpenters Nicholson,  98 

Plumbers Smith,  403 

Sweat  ahops  (see  also  Clothing  trade:  TaUorg'  strike) : 

Clothing  nearly  all  manufactured  in Tagg'art,  140 

Conditions  in  Chicago  generally Taggart,  137-140 : 

Henrotin,  427, 428 ;  Cope,  485-487 

Contagious  diseases,  danger  of Taggart,  138 : 

Jungstrand,  143;  Lindholm,  425, 426 

Danger  ft'om,  slight Cope,  485 

Described Taggart,  137-140 

Employer,  responsibility  for  violation  of  law,  advocated Taggart,  141 

Factory  inspection,  impossibility  of  reiiiedyiug  evils  by Taggart^  138, 140 

Federal  regulation,  discussed Taggart,  141 

Home  work,  evil  effects Taggart,  137, 138;  Lindholm,  424, 425;  Henrotin,  427 

Shops,  free,  effect  upon Taggart,  137, 140 :  Addam8,428 

Shop  room,  rent  of,  evils  of  system Lindholm,  425 

Sykes  Steel  Roofing  Company: 

Strike  against,  1899 Miller,  345-347;  Pouchot,  430, 433 

Agreement  with  employees Miller,346 

Tailoring  trade.    (See  Clothing  trade;  Sweating  system.) 
Tailors'  strike  or  lookout: 

Causes  and  history  of  inauguration Lindholm,  424-426 

Consumers'  league,  action  regarding Taggart,  142 

Employers  desire  to  break  up  union Jungstrand,  143 

Demands  of  union  and  their  Justification Taggart,  137-140;  Jungstrand,  143 

Free  workshops,  demands  for,  justified Taggart,  137; 

Lindholm,  424, 425;  Henrotin,  428 ;  Addanis,428 

Number  furnished  by  employers Taggart,  140, 142 

Opposed Cope,  484 

History  of  negotiations Taggart,  139 

Home  work,  evil  effects Lindholm,  424, 425 

Number  of  members  of  union Taggart,  139 

Tariff: 

Reciprocity  treaties,  advocated Webster,  149 

Reduction  advocated Gates,  21 

Reduction  of  duties,  gradual,  advocated Webster,  149 

Taxation: 

Great  inequalities  of  assessment ..^.i.  Nicholson,  103 

Of  land  held  for  speculation,  only  nominal :i:^.^.'I". . .  Nicholson,  103 
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Taxation — Continaed.  Tmg^ 

Inoreaseof,  on  vacant  land,  adyooated Niobolson,  103 

All  property  at  fair  valae,  favored Nicholson,  103 

Stamp  taxes — 

Abolition  advocated Plamondon,3 

Inconvenience  and  injustice Gates,  21 

Not  burdensome Chalmers, 5 

Taylor,  Graham: 

Attempts  to  secure  settlementof  building  trades'  lockout Taylor,  535^53/ 

Address  before  convention  of  trade  unions Taylor,  534, 535 

Tenneasee,  marble  brought  to  Chicago  from McCfnllough,  213 

Tile  aettera'  union : 

Agreements  with  employers Bonner,  383 

Apprentices,  forbids  employment  of Bonner,  385 

Evil  effect  of  forbidding Bonner,  388 

Helpers  fill  place MoCullongh,  216,  218 

No  new  member  admitted  in  five  vears Bonner,  385 

Refhsal  to  receive  new  members  denied McCullouffh,  215,  218 

Violence  by Sonner,  384 

Wages,  special  reduction  alloiv«d  to  men  of  advanced  years Bonner,  384 

Work  by  employers  forbidden ., Bonner,  385 

Tin-oan  machinery,  manufacture,  markets  and  foreign  oomi»etition..  Board,  39,  44 

Tin  plate,  American,  relative  quality Board,  40 

Tobln-Hamlar  Manufacturing  Company: 

Strike  of  1899  described Pratt,  302,  303 

Wages,  average  rates Pratt,  303 

Tools: 

Carpenters'  union,  rule  requiring  sharpening  on  employer's  time  criti- 
cised   Behel,388;  Clark,  400 

Defended Wood  buiy,  456 

Attitude  toward  patent  miter  box Woodbniy,  4€3,  464 

Shovel  required  in  place  of  trowel  for  large  mortar  beds Falkenan,  326 

Trade  aohoola: 

Value  and  need  of Kioholson,  105,  106 

Workingmen  and  contractors  opposed  to Nicholson,  106 

Trade  unions: 
Advantages — 

Advantageous  if  properly  conducted Miller,  351; 

Wal8er,373;  Miller,  523 :  Offield,  85 ;  Board,  43;  Qi^26;  Chal- 
mers,  10:  Jeffery,  134;  Jones,  196;  Ryan,  291,  292;])arton,  301 

Justifiable  if  demands  properly  restricted Webster,  144 

Necessity  and  advantage Devens,  512;  Nicholson,  92:  Regan,  207,  208 

Brennook,  466;  Darrow,  71;  Gates,  26;  Bisno,  58,  59;  Taylor,  540 

Appreciated  by  workingmen Nicholson,  96 

Workmen  entitled  to  combine  as  well  as  doctors  or  lawyers..  Long,  205 

Necessity  to  offset  industrial  combination Bliss,  254 

Agreements  with  employers.    (See  main  head.) 
Aitshiteotural  iron  workers.    (See  main  head.) 
Benefit  payments — 

Advantages  of  high Wilson,  498 

Bricklayers'  union Gubbins,  231 

Gas-fitters'  union,  none  in .••••••• Long, 205 

Structural  iron  workers •• Ryan,  278 

Building  laborers'  union.  (See  main  head.) 
Building  trades'  council.  (See  main  head.) 
Building  trades'  unions.    (See  main  head.) 

Business,  effi-ct  on,  unfavorable Stiles,  342 

Bricklayers'  union.  (See  main  head.) 
Carpenters'  union.  (See  main  head.) 
Chicago,  effect  on— 

Ii^uring  prosperity Chalmers,  6, 7 

Manufacturers  prevented  ft'om  locating  in Miller,346 

Manufacturers,  tendency  to  drive  ftom Jeffery,  132 

Central  organizations,  desirability Taylor,541 

Colored  labor,  discrimination  against Rountree,38 

Demands  and  policy  toward  employers — 

Excessive  character  of  demands Plamondon,4: 

Board,  46;  Offield,  83, 85;  Jeffery,  134;  Webster,  154;  Miller,  349 

Lack  of  appreciation  of  rights  of  others Bonner,385 

Selfishness  and  injustice .i^  JLonea,  194, 195 
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Trade  onloiis — Continued.  ^»«^ 

Demands  and  policy  toward  employers— Continoed. 

Evil  character, generally^ asserted Chalmer8,6 

Dictation  to  employers,  attempted  •• Chalmers,  7 : 

Oflaeld,84;  Nicholson,  94, 95, 98, 9» 

Deprecated Board,  43 

Extreme  methods  deprecated Ryan,  291, 292, 295 

Inefficient  workmen,  nndnly  high  wages  demanded  for Board,  46 

Demands  as  to  comer  stone  of  Government  building,  Chicago . .'  Struble,  360 

Insistence  on  control  of  business,  marble  cutters  and  setters Bagley,  390 

Interference  with  business,  legal  remedies  inadequate Wells,  382 

Excessive  power Nicholson, 92:  Jones,  194 

Increasing   strengdi  of,  due    to  declining   conditions  of   working- 
men Harding,  167 

Trust  character Chalmers, 6: 

Board,  43;  Harding,  163;  Havey,  172, 173 :  Davis,  422 

Effectof  alliance  with  trusts Harding,161 

Employers  not  driven  out  of  business  by  demands Bisno,  58 

Demarcation  disputes  between  unions.     (See  main  head.) 
Discharge  of  men.     (See  below — Hiring.) 
Discipline  (see  also  below — Dues;  Fines) : 

Necessary  in  organizations Nicholson,91 

Compulsion  of  members Miller,516 

Effect  on  members Wilson,  495 

Methods  of  enforcing,  engineers'  union Doyle,  304, 305 

Structural  iron  workers'  union Buchanan,  472 

Men  not  in  good  standing  excluded  from  work Robb,80; 

Clark,  401, 402 ;  Pouchot,  434 

Persecution  by  union, Robb  case Robb,80 

Discussed Murphy,  454 

Violation  of  rules  forgiven  after  discipline  and  amendment. .  Carroll,  275, 276 

Permits  to  work Long,  200-202 

Dues,  advantages  of  high Wilson,  498 

Arbitrary  methods  used  to  collect Stiles,  341 

Bricklayers' union Gubbins,  231 

Periods  of  payment,  extension  of Long,  202 

Suspension  of  members  for  nonpayment Long,  202 

Exemption  of  members  at  reduced  wages,  tile  setters Bonner,  384 

Efficiency  of  workmen- 
Effect  on,  good,  structural  iron  workers Buchanan,  473 

Certificate  of  competency,  unimportance  of. Jones,  197 

Members   of  unions   do   more  work   in    Chicago    than    elsewhere, 

McCuUongb,  219 

Members  best  class  of  workmen,  building  trades Madden,  111 

Members  acknowledged  by  contiractors  to  be  best  workmen Preece,  478 

Bad  work  to  be  made  good  by  union  plumbers Smith,  404 

Evil  effect  on Jeffery,130;  Boyle,  338;  Gindele,  367 

Compel  employment  of  poor  men Harding,  165 

Work  spoiled  through  drunkenness Bliss,  251 

Members  not  more  skilled  than  nonmembers Stiles,  342 

Nonunion  labor  cheaper  and  better  than  union . .  Harding,  165 

Effects  on  condition  of  workmen— 

Generally  discussed Gubbins,  229,  230,  231;  Bliss,  253,  254;  Miller,  524 

Beneficial Nicholson,  95; 

Harding,  165;  Gubbins,  234;  Ryan,  285,  293,  294;  McGarry,  308 

Carpenters'  union,  beneficial Brennock,  465, 466 

Great  uplifting  force  for  workmen Nicholson,  97 

Ipjnrious Board,  45,46;  Gindele,  365-367 

Do  not  increase  power  of  members  over  their  condition  of  work, 

Stiles,  343 

Only  a  palliative  for  bad  condition  of  workmen Bliss,  255 

Work  not  for  unionism  but  for  their  own  union,  marble  cutters, 

Bagley,  390 

Ii^nrions  in  building  trades Miller,  350 

Lathers Regan,  207,  208 

Strongest  protected  at  expense  of  weak Havey,  175, 177 

Tramps  and  criminals  cansed  by Havey,  171 

High  wages  and  short  hours  attract  incompetent  stragglers Cor  boy,  415 

Not  necessary  in  building  trades Miller,  523 
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Trade  unions — Continaed.  Pac^ 
Employers- 
Advantages  of  dealings  with Taylor,  543 

Advantages  f^om  eqniuization  of  wages Nicholson,  96 

Attitude  toward  unions — 

Generally  . Chalmers,  7; 

BlsDo,  58-60;  Offleld,  83;  Nioholson,  98,  99;  Ryan,  290,  291 

Machinery  manufacturers Webster,  144 

Building  contractors Bnchanan^  471, 472 

Not  determined  to  break  up Nicholson,  93, 96 ;  Miller,  518 

Opposition  of,  in  Chicago Board, 42:  Taylor,540 

Marble  manufacturers MoCullongh,  212 

Former  hostility  to  building  laborers Lillien,  116, 117 

Hostility  of  some,  unreasonable Nicholson,  92 

Members  of,  bricklayers  union Gubbins,234 

Relations  with  employees,  disturbed  by  unions Jeffery,  130 

Friendly,  gas  ntters Long,  202 

Individual  relations  preferable Miller,  521, 524 

Relations  with  small  employers,  most  difficult Long,  203 

Large  employers  favored Bliss,  252, 254 

Recognition  of  unions,  most  important  demand  of  workingmen. ..  Hill,  482 

Should  be  recognized  by Falkenan,324 

Right  to  organize  mnst  be  maintained Darrow,71 

Refusal  to  recognize,  instances Bisno,  49 

Chief  cause  of  strikes Wilson,  492, 498 

Bicycle  trade Jeffery,  130 

Union  men,  policy  regarding  employment  of  (see  also  main  head; 

Nonunionmen) Walser,374 

Tendency  to  discriminate  against Bisno,  54 

No  discrimination  for  or  against  by  witness Harding,  165 

No  discrimination,  Gates  Iron  Works Gates,  19 

Preferred  by  building  contractors Madden,  111 

Fines  upon  employers — 

Generally Blis8,250;  Clark, 401 

Instances  of  arbitrary Miller,  347, 355;  Bonner,  384 

Discussed Price,  363, 364 ;  Pouchot,  433, 434 ;  Sullivan,  448, 449 

For  working  with  tools Pouchot,  437, 438 

Half  paid  to  informer,  stonecntters Struble,  357 

Mantel  and  tile  dealers Bonner,  883, 384 

Stonecutters,  lor  scraping  stonework Struble,  357 

For  use  of  machinery .' Jeffery,  132,133 

Reidcase Struble, 357;  SnlliYau,448 

Struble  case Struble,  357-359;  Sullivan,  449 

Fines  upon  members  of  union — 

Proposed  joint  board  of  contractors  and  unions Falkenau,  317 

Injustice Ryan,  292 

Injustice  from  absence  of  appeal Nicholson;  91 

Instances  of  unjust Jeffery,133:  Miller,  347, 355 

Havey  case,  alleged  injustice Havey,  173, 174 ;  Long,  200 

Konemerge  case Havey,  172, 174 ;  Long,200-202 

Robbcase Kobb,  78-82 ;  Murphy,  454 

Permits  to  work,  issued  to  men  under  fine Lougi  2(X),  202 

Power  of  officers  regarding,  excessive Jeffery,  133 

Sheet-metalworkers Miller, :W8, 355;  Pouchot^ 434 

Working  below  union's  scale,  fines  for Woodbury,  458 

Working  during  strike,  fines  for Robb,  80 

Foreign  born,  improvement  bv  means  of Bisno,  64 

Qas  fitters  union.    (See  main  head.) 

Government,  hostility  of  organized  labor  to Stiles,  340 

Denied Buchanan,  372 

No  revolution  against   law  and   order  among  Chicago  working 

people Madden,  112 

Government  and  officers  (see  also  Businem  agents) — 

Australian  ballot  system,  nsed  by  some Buchanan,  472 

Centralized  organization,  advantages  to  employers Nicholson,  90 

Democratic  character  discussed — 

Controlled  by  minority Nicholson,  93 ;  Bliss  252 ;  Price,  362 

Policy  not  approved  by  majority  of  members Falkenau,  322 ; 

Gindele,366;  Wells,  381 

Tyranny  over  workmen  affirmed Wells,  382 

Members  not  free  men StUee,  842, 343 
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Government  and  officers — Continued. 

Democratic  character  discusBed — Continaed.- 

Members  afraid  to  express  their  real  opinion Falkenan,  322 

PersecntioD  of  memb^  for  prosecuting  dishonest  officers.  Bovle,  330-333 

Governed  by  votes  of  the  majority Buchanan^  471 : 

Woodburj',  456 ;  Ponchot,  438 

Governed  by  opinions  of  rank  and  file Carroll,  267 

Secret  ballot  on  any  important  question,  obtainable Buchanan,  472 

Hod  carriers'  union,  method  of  government Lillien,  118 

Officers  and  leaders — 

Lawless  and  inferior  character Board,  42, 45; 

Bliss,  252, 253;  Miller,  354 

Character  of  those  known  to  witness  high * . .  Wells,  379 

Misrepresentation  of  desires  of  members  by Gates,  25 

Alleged  corruption  discussed Taylor,  541 

Management  generally  deteriorates .• Nicholson,  93 

Corruption  in  financial  management,  plasterers'  union  . .  Boyle,  330-333 

Denied Riley,  440-442 

Vote  by  mail  desirable Nicholson,  93 

Hiring  and  discharge  of  men — 

Dictation  by  unions Chalmers,  7 ;  Boyle,  335, 336 ;  Smith,  409 

Dictation  deprecated Board, 42;  Wal8er,73 

Painters'  union,  no  dictation  by Bliss,  254 

Plast-erers'  union 1 Boyle,  329 

Labor  unions  do  not  interfere  with,  if  for  fair  cause Gubbins,  232, 233 

Discharge  of  members  of  unions Pratt,  202 

Discharge  for  incompetency,  prevented  by  unions Boyle,  335, 336 

Discharge  for  alleged  incompetency  forbidden  by  plumbers'  union.. 

Smith,  409 

Recognition  of  shop  committee  regarding Ryan,  293 

Hod  carriers'  union.    (See  main  head.) 
Hours  of  labor.     (See  main  head.) 

Legislation,  influence  on Miller,  519, 524 

Limitation  of  work.     (See  main  head.) 

Incorporation,  attitude  of  machinists  toward Wilson,  489 

Intelligence,  increase  by,  denied Chalmers,  12 

Labels,  discriminations  in  protecting Mayer,  75 

Machinery,  attitude  toward.    (See  main  head.) 
Marble  cutters.    (See  main  head.) 

Marble  quarries,  believed  not  to  exist  in McCullough,  213 

None  among  employees  of  Western  Stone  Company  except  stone- 
cutters    Madden,  108 

Membership — 

Coercive  methods  to  increase,  denied Carroll,  270 

Character  of  majority  of  members  high Price,  362 

Evil  character Chalmers,  6 

Gaa  fitters'  union,  method  of  leaving Long,  202 

Initiation  fees,  excessive Ryan,  293;  Miller,  350 

^one  excluded  who  are  mechanics Carroll,  276 

Painters,  exclusion  of  candidates Bliss,  250 

Sheet-metal  workers'  union,  admission,  refusal  of Miller,  347 

Impossibility  of  withdrawal Miller,  347 

Denied Pouchot,  433 

Refusal  to  admit  certain  candidates Pouchot,  434 

National  organizations — 

Desirability  of  dealing  with Chalmers,  16; 

Gates,  26;  Rountree,  30;  Bisno,  55 

Desirability  of  control  over  locals  by Jouch,  197 

Advantages  to  employers Webster,  151 

Desirability  of  strong Webster,  149 

Newspapers,  hostile  attitude  of,  Chicago Gubbins,  236-238 

Nonunion  men.     (See  main  head.) 
Nonunion-made  material.     (See  main  head.) 
Officers.    (See  above — Oovemment, ) 
Plasterers'  union.    (See  main  head.) 
Plumbers'  union.    (See  main  head.) 

Politics,  iniiuence  in Chalmers,  9; 

Bisno,  49;  Reid,  181,  192;  Carroll.  276;  Miller,  353, 518:  Wal- 
ser,  373,  375;    Davis,  423;   Pouchot,  436;   Wilson,  496,  497 
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Trade  nnlons— CoAtinaed.  Pa«e. 
Public  offices- 
Holding,  by  members  and  leaden Gnbbins,  225,230: 

Carroll,  276;  Ponchot,  435;  Tavlor,  535 

President  Chicago  civil-serrioe  eommission Falkenao,  823;  MiUer,  518 

Leaders  without  fitness  hold Behel,  395 

Holding,  by  members,  defended Reid,  193: 

Gnbbins,  230;  Ponchot,  435;  Buchanan,  472 

Mnltiplicavion  of,  for  members Falkenan,  323 

Rules  and  practices  (see  also  under  special  heads) — 

Defective  work,  remedying  by  union,  gas  fitters Long,  202 

Plumbers Smith,  404 

Exclusionsfirom  work  of  men  in  bad  standing Robb,  80; 

Clark,  401,408;  Pouchot,  484;  Murphy,  454 

Permits  to  work  issued  to  men  not  in  good  standing Long,  200 

Compelling  union  men  to  refhiin  from  work  not  a  violation  of 

mles • Carroll,  275 

Unnecessary  expense  required,  plumbers ^ Smith,  409 

Plasterers Behel,d95;  Falkenau, 821, 322 

Steam  fitters Falkenau,822;  Behel,895 

Denied Mangan,446 

Sheet-metal  workers.    (See  main  head.) 
Stonecutters'  union.    (See  main  head.) 
Strikes  (see  also  main  hemd—Strikes) — 

Faithfulness  of  members  in,  latners Regan,  200 

Sheet-metal  workers Ponchot,  488 

Financial  inability  to  support  strikers Nicholson,  96 

Funds  for,  bricklayers  and  masons Klein,  157 

Officers  sometimes  to  blame  for Wilson,  494 

Structural-iron  workers'  union.    (See  main  head.) 

Tile  setters.    (See  main  head. ) 

Union  men,  exclusive  employment.    (See  main  head^^oaimtoa  1110a.) 

Violence  by.    (See  main  headj 

Wages  (see  also  main  head—  nagtt) — 

•       Business  agents,  dictation  by Boyle,  336 

Collection  of,  advantage  in Preece,474 

Influenceon Bisno,64;  Gnbbins, 229, 230, 231 

Increased  by Bisno,  59, 64 ;  Darro  w,  71 ;  Ryan,  293, 294 :  Devens,  512 

Buildinff  laborers Nicholson,  95 

Steam  titters Mangan,448 

Structural-ironworkers Ryan, 285 

Maintenance  of Mangan,  444, 445 

Maintained  through  hard  times Nicholson,97 

Not  increased,  by  the  year Miller,  850, 524 

Not  increased  by Jenery,  134 

Impossibility  of  destroying  supply  and  demand Miller,  351 

Trades,  diffionlty  of  learning Nioholson,  105 

Traveling: 

Expenses  to  be  paid  by  employers,  plumbers Smith,  403, 404 

Sheet-metal  workers' union Ponshot,  430, 481 

TruBta.    (See  CoiMnatiwM.) 
Tomer  Braaa  Works: 

Character  of  business Ronntree,27 

«  Foreign  trade Rountree,36 

Strike  of  employees  described Ronntree,  28 

Wages  and  hours Rountree,  29, 33, 34 

Contracts  with  individual  workmen Ronntree,30 

Picketing  of  works Rountree,  33 

Union  label,  applied  to  building  material  of  wood  in  Chicago Clark,  402 

Union  scale.    (See  Wages.) 

Vermont,  marble  brought  to  Chicago  from  McCullongh,  213 

Violence  in  strikes  (See  also  Courts;  Police) : 
Toward  nonunion  men  by  union  men — 

Charged,  instances Chalmers,  6,7; 

Board,  40;  Harding,  160,162;  Le  Yin,  257,  260;  Miller,  348, 
516;   WeUs,    378:   Robb,  80;  Behel,  391^897;   Stiles,  340 

Less  common  than  might  be  expeoisd Taylor,  540 

Method  of  managing Le  Vin,  259, 260 

Not  known  to  witness Carroll,  275 
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Violence  in  strikes  (see  also  Courts;  Police) — Continued.  I*age. 

Toward  nonunion  men  by  union  men — Continued. 

Cases  of  assanlt  at  present  few Carroll,  268 

Public  sentiment  against Davis,  423 ;  Taylor,  535,  540 

Carpenters,  instances Clark,  400 

Macliinists'  strike,  instances Chalmers,  6,  7 :  Rouutree,  32 

Link  Belt  Machine  Company,  riot  at  works Reid,  182, 186, 192; 

Barton,  297;  Walser,  371 

Marble  ontters  and  setters'  union,  little  by Bagley,  390 

Mosaic  workers'  union,  instances Davis,  421, 422 

Painters,  instances Bliss,  250,251 

Tile  setters Bonner,  384 

Conrts,  insufficient  punishment  by Miller,  519,  520 

Evidence,  difficulty  of  getting LeVin,  259,260 

Perjury  to  prevent  conviction  for Behel,  393, 394 ;  Bonner,  385 

Excuses  for Harding,  162 

Necessary  to  success  of  strikes Bonner,  386 

Partially  justifiable  in  certain  cases Bisno,  58 

Effect  on  cause  of  workingmen,  injurious Taylor,  535 

Intimidation  and  threats  by  union  men..   Bliss,  252;  Rouutree, 32;  Board,  40, 41 

By  hooting  crowds Wells,  383 

Letter  conceraing,  machinists'  union Barton,  297 

Justifiable  in  certain  cases Bisno,  58 

Methods  employed Bisno,  58 

Instigation  by  employers — 

Charged Long,  206, 207 ;  Gubbins,  220,223,232;  Le  V in,  257, 258, 262 

Men  believed  to  be  employed  by  contractors  to  commit Le  Vin,  262 

Denied Behel,  293;  Boyle,  339 

Violence  by  employers  denied Bonner,  388 

AVhy  not  practiced  by  employers Le  Vin,  260 

Le  Vin,  Lewis  P.,  instigation  by,  denied Le  \'in,  257, 261, 262 

Lawlessness,  prevalence  of,  in  Chicago Falkenau,  322 ;  Taylor,  540 

Nonunion  men,  danger  to Havey,  175;  Miller,  2^7,  348 

Union  men  threatened  by Corrston,  475 

Carried  to  work  in  bnses Behel,  3^ 

Necessity  of  protection  by  men  hired  by  contractors'  council Behel,  394 

Inclination  toward,  in  Chicago Taylor,  540 

Property,  destruction  of Bonner,  388;  Behel,  395 

Danger  of Wells,  383 

Mosaic  workers'  union Davis,  420 

Fear  of,  Northwestern  Yeast  Company Wells,  377 

"  Slugging  committee,"  bricklayers'  union,  appointment  :i8serted Behel,  393 

Strikes,  intimidation,  and  force  necessary  to  success  of Bonner,  386 

Trades  unions,  attitude  toward — 

Justification  by Havey,  175, 176 

Tendency  toward Offield,84;  Taylor, 540 

Denied Regan,208;  Carroll,29G;  Buchanan, 472 

Difficulty  to  obtain  evidence  against Le  Vin,  259, 260 

Disapproval  of Gubbins,  223, 232 ;  Carroll,  269 

Not  responsililefor Wilson,  492, 493 

Contrary  to  interests  of Bisno,  57 ;  Wilson,  492, 493 

No  disciplining  of  members  for  violence  known  to  witness Carroll,  275 

Machinists' union,  opposition  to Reid,  183, 186 

'*  Slugging,"  opposed Ryan,  292 

Protection  in,  not  desired  by  workingmen Barrow,  70 

George  Gubbins,  instigation  by,  asserted Behel,  393 

Wages: 

Architectural  iron  workers Ryan,  451 

Boilermakers,  average  rates Pratt, 303 

Brass  workers,  well-paid Rouutree,  33 

Turner  Brass  Works Rouutree,  29, 32 

Bricklayers...  Nicholson,  100;  Gubbins, 231;  Price,  361;  Preece,480;  Miller, 527 

Building  contractors,  proposal  by,  February,  1900 Falkenan,  320 

Building  laborers  and  hod  carriers .' Lillien,  114 ;  Clark,  399 

Increase  demand  March  1,  1900 Lillien,  115, 117 

Building  trades,  Chicago,  high Ryan,  279 

Increase  of Harding,  163 

Rates  after  lockout  not  reduced Miller,  518 

Business,  prosperity  ol^  j  ustifies  higher Bisno,  51 
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Wagea—Continued.  P*g«. 

Carpenters,  course  of Nicholson,  98;  Falkenan,  323 

l)emand8  for  1900 NicholBon)98 

DiflQcnlty  of  collection Brennock,466 

Grand  Rapids Clark,  401 

After  lockout Miller,  528 

Chicago,  fairness  of Webster,  152 

General  conditions  in Bisno,51-54 

Child  workers,  Chicago Cone,  486, 487 

Clothing  and  garments  trades,  Chicago Taggart,  138, 140, 142 : 

Henrotin,  427,428;  Cope,  484 

Common  labor,  failure  to  increase Bisno,52 

Competition  of  different  sections,  effect  of Bi8no,64 

Equalization  by  strong  organisations Webster,  151 

Demands  of  employees,  never  excessiye Bronnock,  467 

Employers,  desire  to  depress Bisno,59 

Europe,  compared  with  United  States Barton,  298 

Frazer  &  Chalmers,  recent  increase Chalmers,  18 

Gates  Iron  Works,  increase Gat<es,20 

Illinois  Steel  Company Reid,  190 

Increase,  recent,  generally Plamondon,4;  Ryan, 294;  Bliss, 254-256 

Statistics,  misleading  treatment  in  Aldrich  report Bliss,  256 

Intervals  of  payments,  weekly,  just Nicholson,  100 

Paying  Saturday  noon,  impossible Nicholson,  100 

Laborers,  drainage  canal Boyle,336 

Lathers Regan, 208 

Law,  regulation  by,  deprecated Bonner,  387 ;  Taylor,  541 

Machinists- 
Average  rates,  increased Chalmers,  18 : 

Gates,20;  Barton, 296, 297 ;  Wal8er,376;  Wilson,  491 

Coal  mining  machinery,  average Ryan,  292 

<  Tin  can  machinery,  rates Board,41 

Gradation  for  higher  skill  permitted Webster,  150 

Machinists'  association,  iinjnst  rules  concerning Gates,  25 

Strike,  demand  concerning Devens,  506 ;  Reid,  179, 189 

Not  caused  by Chalmers,  7 

Justifiable Walser,  372, 376 

No  basis Rountree,d7 

Demand  not  applied  to  unskilled  labor Reid,  184, 190 

Uniform,  not  demanded Reid, 190 

Marble  cutters  and  setters McCullough,  214, 218 ;  Bagley,  390 

Plasterers  and  laborers,  paid  by  association  contractors  to  nonunion.  Boyle,  334 

Painters Stiles, 344;  Bli8S,253 

Plumbers Smith,  403, 405,  406 

Apprentices Smith,  404 

Junior Smith,  404 

In  past  years Corboy,414 

Purchasing  power  of,  discussed Bliss,  256 

Cost  of  living,  increased Bi8no,50,51 

Saleswomen,  department  stores,  not  enough  for  support Bliss,  256 

Sheet-metal  workers Pouchot,429 

High  rates Miller,  346 

Union  scale,  general  maintenance  asserted Pouchot,  429, 430 

Slate  and  tile  roofers Hill,  482 

Sliding  scales  advocated Wilson,  498 

Steam  litters,  course  of,  1885  to  1900 Mangan,  443,  444 

Effect  of  labor  organization * Mangan,  443 

Steel  trade,  Chicago Bisno,  52,  53 

Stonecutters Struble,  356 

Course  of,  1852  to  1900 Gindele,  365,366 

Street  railways,  failure  to  increase Bisno,  62 

Structural-iron  workers Nicholson,  99 ;  Ryan,  278,  279 

Various  cities Buchanan,  473 

Effect  of  organization Ryan,  285 

Rivet  heaters Buchanan,  473 

Tailors,  rates Taggart  140,  142 ;  Henrotin,  4l7,  428 ;  Cope,  484 

Effect  of  work  of  women Taggart,  138 

Trades  unions: 

Inffuence  in  maintaining  or  increasing  wages Darrow,  71 : 

Bisno,  59, 64;  Ryan,  293,  2^;  Mangan,  444,  445;  Devens,  512 

Steam  fitters Mangan,  44? 

Building  laborers Nicholson,  96 
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Wages — Continned.  Pago- 

Trades  unions — Continued. 

Main  tained  by  unions  through  hard  times Nichol6on,97 

Not  increased  by Jeffery,  134;  Miller,  350,  351,524 

Equalization  by,  advantageous  to  employers Board,  42 ;  Nicholson,  96 

Equalization  in  different  sections  by  strong  organizations Webster,  151 

BuMiness  agents,  dictation  by,  affirmed Boyle,  336 

Collection  of,  benefits  to  members  in  enforcing Preece,  478 

Turner  Brass  Works,  average  rates Rountree,  29,32 

Union  scale- 
Evasion  of Gindele,  367;  Struble,  357-359 :  Woodbury ,  458 ;  Preece,  478 

Discussed Bliss,  253;  Pouchot,  429,  430 

Not  known  to  witness Nicholson,  97 

Penalties  for Behel,  898;  Woodbury,  458 

Business  agents  coont  wages  to  detect Stiles,  340 

Gradation  for  higher  skill  permitt  d Webster,  150 

Minimum  rate,  disadvantage  oi' system Havey,  171;  Gindele,  367 

Evil  effects  on  honest  employers  and  honest  workingmen  .. 

Gindele,  367 

Increases  disadvantage  of  less  efficient  workmen Bliss,  254 

Causes  excessive  number  of  independent  businesses,  plumbers.. 

Corboy,  414,  415 

Defended Woodbury,  461 

Minimum,  seldom  exceeded Bliss,  254 

Often  exceeded Woodbury,  461 ;  Preece,  480 

Special  reductions  allowed  to  men  of  advanced  years,  tile  setters . .  Bonner,  384 

Stonecutters Struble,  357 

Western  Electrical  Company,  average  rates Barton,  296,  397 

Women,  garment  trade^  etc Taggart,  138;  Cope,  483-486 

Waiting  time,  demanded  from  employers  in  cases  of  strike Pouchot,  432 

War-revenue  taxes: 

Abolition  advocated Plamondon,  3 

Inconvenience  and  ii^nstioe a...  Gates,  21 

Not  burdensome , Chalmers,  5 

Warrants: 

Arrest  of  Qui  on  men  on  .John  Doe Gubbius,  224 

Officers  making  arrest  should  be  compelled  to  show Gubbins,  224,  225 

Washington  Steam  Boiler  Works: 

Character  of  business McGarry,  307,  309 

Employees,  character  and  loyalty McGarry,  308,  309 

Labor  difficulties,  attitude  toward McGarry,  307,  308 

Webster  Manufacttiring  Company: 

Strike,  so  far  avoided,  reasons Webster,  144, 147 

Union,  attitude  toward Webster,  145 

Wealth: 

Centralization,  danger  of Webster,  154 

Ethical  principles,  importance  of Webster,  153, 154 

Limitation  of,  by  law Harding,  166 

Weapons: 

Carrving  of  concealed,  for  defense,  avowed Gubbins,  223 

Approved  Le  Vin,  257 

Condemned Behel,  394 

Concealed,  not  generally  carried Bliss,  252 

Carrying  winked  at  by  police Bliss,  251 

License  to  carry  not  obtainable Bliss,  251,  252 

Licenses  for  special  policemen  to  carry,  not  obtainable Behel,  394 

Western  Electric  Building  disputes  between  structural-iron  workers  and 

boilermakers  on Buchanan,  474 

Western  Electric  Company: 

Foreign  establishments  and  trade Barton,  298 

Hours  of  labor Barton,  296 

Strike  at  works Barton,  296 

Unions,  attitude  toward Barton,  299,  300 

Wages,  average  rates Barton,  296,  297 

Women,  employment,  hours  and  wages Barton,  296,  297 

Western  Federation  of  Labor,  referred  to Gubbins,  230,  231 

Western  Stone  Company,  location  of  quarries  and  size  of  business..  Madden,  108 
Women: 

Bicycle  manufacture,  saving  by  employment  of Jeffery,  120, 128 

Clothing  trade,  employment  and  wages Uenrotiu,  427, 428j  Cope,  483, 484 
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'Women — Contin  oed .  Page. 

Law  protecting,  advocated Bisno,  60 

Mopaio  work,  employtueDt  in Davis,  423, 424 

Wages,  garment  tra<1e,  etc Cope,  483-486 

Western  Electrical  Company,  hours  and  wages Barton,  296, 297 

"Woodbury,  O.  E.: 

Opposed  to  arbitration Falkenaa,  325 

Attitude  toward  arbitration  misrepresented Woodbury,  464 

Refusal  to  sign  agreement  between  trades'-  council  and  contractors' 

council Woodbury,  460 

Working  classes: 

Characteristics  and  opinions  discussed Taylor,  545-548, 551-653 

Efforts  for  improvement  of  conditions Taylor,  544-553 

Social  condition  of— 

Body  of  people,  not  improving Harding,  167 

Deteriorating  generally Bliss,  254-256 

Improvement  in  recent  years Ryan,  294 

Better  in  America  than  in  Europe Nicholson,  101 

Improvement  of,  gives  better  class  of  mechanics Nicholson,  106 

World's  Fair,  Chioago: 

Congestion  of  labor  market,  produced  by Long,  198 ;  Falkenan,  321 

Overbuilding  produced  by Madden,  110 

Union  wage  scale  exceeded  during Woodbury,461 

Teldham,  Alez.: 

Unjust  fine  against * Miller,  355 

Alleged  grievances,  discussed Pouchot,433,434 
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